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Mivmva.]  BiU.  Read  a  third  time :— Arrears  of  Tithes 
(Ixdand.) 

Petitionf  prewnted.  By  tlie  Earl  of  Eldon,  from  the  Non- 
RciideDt  Freemen  of  Oxford,  for  the  Preservation  of 
their  Fxandiite* — By  the  Earl  of  FLiriwooo,  fhrni  the 
Commiaionen  of  Supply,  Frediolden,  &c.  of  Rosshire, 
tat  Rdief  to  the  Wat-India  Interest^By  the  Earl  of  Win- 
caiUKA,  from  the  Moderator  and  Synod  of  Banf, — against 
the  Minbtarial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland.)— By  Lord 
Kmo,  fkom  Kiheady,  and  three  other  Places,— against 
TiUies  (Ireland)  t  and  from  the  Members  of  the  Political 
DtthKn  Union,  against  the  Anatomy  BilL 

Ministerial  plan  of  educa- 

TION  (IRELAND).]  The  Bishop  o^Bris- 
tol  presented  a  Petition,  agreed  to  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Bristol  and  its 
yicinjty,  and  signed  by  9,000  persons, 
against  the  Ministerial  System  of  Education 
(Ireland).  The  petitioners  deprecated  any 
system  of  education  in  schools,  from  which 
the  Word  of  God  was  proscribed,  and 
stated,  that  under  the  old  system,  the 
number  of  children  educated  had  increased, 
since  1812,  from  50,000  to  300,000.  The 
petitioners  deprecated  the  bestowing  of 
parliamentary  grants  for  teaching  the  ex- 
clusive doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  did  not  wish  to 
provoke  any  debate  on  the  subject,  as  a 
matter  of  so  much  importance  (the  Reform 
Bill)  was  to  come  under  consideration ; 
but  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be  under- 
stood that,  by  passing  over  the  subject  in 
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silence,  he  admitted  the  statements  in  these 
petitions  to  be  correct.  He  certainly  did 
not  admit  the  statements  to  be  correct. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  could  not  allow  that 
assertion  to  .pass  without  contradiction. 
He  believed  the  statements  in  the  petition 
to  be  founded  in  fact,  and  maintained  that 
that  was  an  infamous  system  of  education 
from  which  the  unmutilated  Word  of  God 
was  excluded.  A  noble  Baron  (King)  had 
asserted,  that  the  opposition  to  the  new 
system  of  education  arose  from  a  conspiracy 
of  saints  to  trip  up  the  Government ;  and 
said,  that  that  expectation  being  hopeless, 
they  would  not  have  many  more  of  these 
petitions.  But  several  more  petitions  had 
come,  and  he  himself  should  have  several 
to  present.  Another  noble  Lord  (Suffield) 
had  said,  that  the  opposition  proceeded 
merely  on  factious  grounds.  But  he  main- 
tained that  it  proceeded  from  the  great 
body  of  the  Protestants  of  England,  Ire- 
land, and  Scotland.  It  was  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest  to  all  Protestants,  and 
he  hoped  that  their  zeal  would  not  be 
diminished. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  had  presented 
and  supported  several  petitions  of  this 
nature,  and  he  must  deny  that  he  acted 
from  factious  motives :  he  was  well  assured 
that  the  statements  in  the  petition  were 
well  founded.  The  number  of  children 
educated  under  the  old  system  had,  he 
believed,  been  much  understated  in  the 
petition.     The  number  had,  in  fact,  in- 
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creased  to  450,000.  He  trusted  an  op- 
portunity would  yet  be  afiforded  to  discots 
the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  wished  to  know  if 
the  noble  Lords  opposite  would  support  the 
truth  of  this  allegation  in  the  petition  — 
"  that  the  Society  were  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  the  schools  of  Ireland  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome  ?*'  There 
certainly  was  no  soch  provision  in  the  new 
fvstem. 

The  Earl  of  Winchilsea  said,  that  the 
aller^tion  was  made  cut  in  this  manner. 
Accordir.5  to  the  Church  of  Ensrland,  the 
Bible,  whole  and  unlimited,  was  to  be  read 
in  the  schools;  but,  according  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  discipline,  extracts,  with 
acccmpa-  yicg  commentaries  only,  were 
permitted ;  and  ai  the  Society  made  use 
of  selections  of  the  Scriptures,  and  not  the 
whole  work,  the  petition  was  juslitied  in 
stating  **  that  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  Rome*  were  enforced  in  the 
iclioois. 

Lord  King  said,  he  had  characterized 
the  opposition  on  this  subject  as  an  outcry 
against  the  GoTemment,  and  a  part  of  the 
great  plot  which  had  been  formed  to  over- 
throw the  present  Administration,  and  he 
had  assumed,  that  as  the  plot  had  failed, 
there  would  be  no  more  of  these  useless 
effusions.  He  vas  still  of  the  same  ojiio- 
ion :  and  he  believed  that  the  sense  of  the 
coqntTT  was  not  opposed  to  the  plans  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  for  improving 
the  education  of  the  |>eoi»le  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Wv^fo'd  said,  that  the  re^riiLition 
of  the  schools,  by  which  srmo  of  the 
children  were  compelled  to  go  to  mass, 
was  an  encoun^roent  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic religfOD. 

Tlie  Marx^uess  of  Lansdcnrn  said.  th;\t.  in 
hn  opinion,  no  objection  could  he  t.iktu  to 
a  resulaticn  br  which  the  children  of  each 
religi?»n  were  oMt^  to  attend  their  re- 
•jject  re  places  ot  worship.  The  same 
rer*  tica  existed  in  th-  i-mr,  and  snrelv 
no\'\:  I^-^Js  would  not  j.-iialain  that  our 
military  crders  were  intcisded  to  foster  the 
Catholic  religion. 

Tne  Duke  of  Rickfmy^d  explained,  that 
when  the  order  was  first  made  in  the  army. 
permitting  Roman  Caihohc  K'ldiers  to  c«> 
to  mass,  the  !rT>£»at  mii. rtr  of  e\e:v  re- 
giment  asserted  they  lie.-v  (..*•. Vsc-ios,  in 
order  to  escape  attendacce  en  the  Sunday 
parade  preparatory  to  ch-nph;  b»!t  thut 
was  soon  put  an  end  tc,  by  an  o«^!or  di- 
recting that  the  Ro-nan  Catbol  c^  <*;oalJ 


be  maiched  to  their  chapels  with  the  same 
forms  of  discipline  that  the  Protestants 
were  marched  to  church.  The  soldiers  of 
each  religion  soon  fell  into  their  respective 
ranks.  So  it  was  only  proposed  bf  the 
present  system  that  the  children  should  go 
to  their  own  churches,  and,  if  they  did 
not,  they  would  go  to  no  church  at  all, 
which  was,  perhaps,  what  the  noble  Lords 
on  the  other  side  wanted. 

The  Earl  of  Maluuibury  thought,  that 
under  the  present  circumstances,  the  best 
plan  would  be,  to  abstain  from  making  any 
parliamentary  grant  at  all  for  the  purpoite 
of  education  m  Ireland,  and  leave  the  dif- 
ferent parties  to  educate  their  children  in 
their  own  way  and  at  their  own  expense. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  denied 
that  the  petitions  of  the  Protestants  were 
useless  effusions;  and  he  thought,  that  the 
noble  Baron  opposite  should  pay  the  same 
respect  to  petitions  presented  from  the  Op- 
position side  of  the  House  as  he  claimed 
for  those  offered  bv  his  friends. 

Loid  Ellenborough  observed,  that  cer- 
titioates  were  required  from  the  dergymen 
and  the  priests  as  to  the  attendance  of  the 
children  iit  the  churches  and  chapels.  Hs 
wished  to  know  whether  this  regulation 
hsd  been  enforced,  and  whether  a  cer- 
tidcate  of  attendance  at  church  or  mass 
was  still  required,  and  if  the  children 
were  disniissed  who  did  not  produce  it? 

The  Duke  of  LeinsUr  stated,  that  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  enforce  it,  as 
neither  the  Protestant  clergy  uor  the  priests 
could  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy uhether  :he  childreu  attended  or  not. 

Loul  EiUnhoroh^h  said,  certainW  the 
noble  Duke  s  answer  was  no:  to  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  audit  proved  that 
thero  was  no  religious  education  at  all. 

The  Marquessof  Lo&sifoiTH  said,  that  the 
Protestant  clerjTv  were  authorised  and  in- 
vited  to  attend  the  schools,  and  to  instruct 
the  children  in  religion  cut  of  school  hours, 
and  he  presumed,  thai  the  Protestant 
c!ergy  would  do  their  duty. 

Lord  Suj^fld  admitted  ,*tSat  there  were 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  who  did  not 
act  fix^m  factious  motives,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  oon%inced  that  factious  mo- 
tives did  txist  in  many  quarters  where  the 
r.cw  sxstcn  of  e^iuv^aiiou  was  most  slre- 
nr.ousS*  o^'*v^$ed.  He  had  been  informed, 
that  under  the  old  system,  Protestant 
v*le:~c>-'i'-i  .v.ti^r.ded  during  school  hours. 
and  attempted  to  ni.ike  proselytes  among 
the    Rocun   Cuho]'.-   children.     If  thai 
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was  thie',  it  must  have  been  a  great  (cause 
of  irritation.  The  noble  Lords  opposite 
appeared  to  claim  a  monopoly  of  loyalty, 
attachment  to  the  Constitution,  and  of 
religions  feeling ;  but  he  did  not  concede 
to  them  that  monopoly,  for  he  claimed  for 
himself  a  full  share  of  loyalty,  patriotism, 
and  attachment  to  religion. 

Lord  Carberry  said,  that  it  was  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  in  the  schools  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society  Protestant  cler- 
gymen attended  at  school  hours  and  at- 
tempted to  make  proselytes.  The  Pro- 
testant clergy  had  too  much  sense  to  act 
in  that  manner. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  the 
allegation  in  the  petition,  '*  that  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
taught  by  the  Society,"  in  his  opinion,  was 
fnlly  established.  The  schools  were  open 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
dergr  two  days  in  the  week,  and  on  those 
two  days  they  could  and  did  teaoh  their 
own  tenets. 

The  Marquess  of  Downshire  considered 
this  system  as  merely  an  experiment,  and 
it  was  on  that  account  only  that  he  sup- 
ported it ;  and  he  sincerely  wished  that  it 
might  be  attended  with  the  expected 
advantages*  As  President  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society,  he  must  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  that  Society  from  the 
charge  of  encouraging  Protestant  clergy- 
men to  make  proselytes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  children. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  then  presented  two 
other  Petitions  in  favour  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Association,  and  their  system  of 
education,  from  Glasgow,  and  from 
Dumfries. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovm  said,  that 
both  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  the  feeling 
was  strongly  in  favour  of  the  system  of 
adocation  adopted  by  the  Government.  As 
a  proof  of  it,  a  meetmg  was  got  up  by  the 
Principal  of  the  College  at  Glasgow,  to 
pasa  reiolutbns  against  the  plan,  and  the 
■Mition  of  the  reverend  Doctor  was  negatived 
by  an  immense  majority.  A  similar  at- 
tempt had  been  made  at  Edinburgh,  and 
the  result  was  equally  in  favour  of  the 
Ministerial  plan.  Indeed,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  educated  classes  of  society 
were  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  said,  the  general 
feeling  of  the  people  of  Scotland  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  new  plan.    They 


looked  upon  education  as  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  leading  to  a  religious  and  moral 
life,  and  thought  that  it  was  advisable  to 
yield  a  little  to  certain  prejudices,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  great  good.  In 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  he 
came,  the  feeling  was  strongly  in  favour  of 
it.  As  a  proof,  an  influential  clergyman 
intimated  his  intention  of  moving  resolu- 
tions in  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Tiviotdale 
against  the  system ;  but,  on  finding  that 
another  clergyman  meant  to  move  counts 
resolutions,  he  abandoned  his  intention, 
because  he  was  sure  of  being  defeated. 
Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Slavery  ik  the  Colonies.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  presented  a  Petition^ 
signed  by  135,000  persons,  resident  in 
and  about  London,  praying  for  the  Abo- 
lition of  Slavery  at  the  earliest  period 
compatible  with  judicial  restraint.  The 
petition  was  got  up  about  a  month  ago^ 
and,  in  addition  to  the  prayer  which  he 
had  read,  deprecated  any  delay  likely  to 
ensue  from  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  on  the  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Haretvood  said,  the  Com-* 
mittee  had  been  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  information,  and  setting  the 
mind  of  the  public  right  on  the  subject. 
He  could  not  listen  to  the  imputationa 
conveyed  in  the  petition  against  the  Com- 
mittee without  saying  so  much.  He  waa 
against  any  hasty  and  indiscreet  eman- 
cipation, because  he  knew  it  would  be 
productive  of  great  evils ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  anxious  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  and  extremely  anxious 
to  satisfy  the  public  that  the  planters,  if 
the  public  would  have  a  little  patience, 
were  anxious  to  assist  in  the  amelioration* 
of  the  lot  of  their  own  slaves. 

The  Earl  of  Suffield  said,  the  petition 
was  one  of  the  longest  ever  presented,  and 
would  cover  half  a  mile  on  their  Lordships' 
table.  He  had  twenty-one  petitions  on 
the  same  subject  to  present,  some  of  them^ 
signed  by  6,000  persons :  the  places  from 
which  they  came  were,  for  the  most  part, 
of  much  consideration  and  importance.  It 
was  not  then  his  intention,  upon  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition,  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  slavery,  or  to  make  what  was 
called  an  anti-slavery  speech  :  his  object 
was,  very  briefly  and  shortly,  to  state  hia 
own  individual  notion  of  slavery.  In  the 
first  place,  he  considered  it  to  be  moat 
impolitic,  because  it  was  nnproductive  to 
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those  engaged  in  it.  If  it  did  produce 
profit  he  should  say,  that  it  was  un- 
justifiable, insomuch  as  that  profit  would 
be  derived  from  a  moral  wrong ;  and, 
being  a  moral  wrong,  it  was  a  crime ;  and, 
in  the  sight  of  Heaven,  a  sin — afoul  stain 
and  blot  upon  the  national  character ;  to 
pat  an  end  to  which,  as  soon  as  possible, 
every  individual  of  their  Lordships'  body, 
and  every  person  throughout  the  kingdom, 
was  called  upon  by  his  duty  to  God  and 
his  country  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost 
These  were  the  reasons  which  had  led  him 
to  protest  against  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies — it  was  the  entertainment  of 
those  sentiments  which  had  induced  him 
to  raise  his  single  voice  against  such  a 
proceeding.  In  the  year  1832 — afler  all 
the  numerous  statements,  and  all  the  vo- 
luminous evidence  which  had  been  col- 
lected upon  this  important  subject,  and 
when  half  England  was  expecting  slavery 
to  be  abolished,  that  House  appointed  a 
Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  Out  of  doors 
that  Committee  was  almost  universally 
considered  as  throwing,  on  the  part  of  the 
West-Indian  proprietors,  a  still  further 
stain  and  reproach  over  the  aggravated 
horrors  of  this  question.  That  was  the 
opinion  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  of  all 
the  petitioners,  who  now  addressed  that 
House  on  the  subject.  As  an  authority 
for  that  statement,  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  one  of  these  petitions ; — '  That 

*  your  petitioners,  for  the  several  reasons 

*  herein  set  forth,  most  respectfully,  but 

*  firmly  and  solemnly,  protest  against  any 
'  further  inquiry ;  and  they  deprecate  any 
'  further  delay,  under  pretext  of  inquiry, 
'  into  the  state  of  the  slaves.'  By  the 
word  "  pretext"  it  was  quite  clear  what 
was  the  opinion  of  these  individuals  upon 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee ;  they 
Considered  it  a  mere  pretext  for  concealing 
troth.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  offend 

l^eir  Lordships,  but  he  was  then  not  only 
■peaking  his  own  opinions,  but  he  was 
stating  facts.  How  was  this  Committee 
appoiDted,  and  by  whom?  By  a  noble 
Bui,  undoubtedly  a  most  amiable  and 
honourable  man,  but  one  who  happened 
to  be  a  West- India  proprietor.  A  great 
many  on  the  list  were  similarly  situated. 
He  would  likewise  refer  to  the  minutes  of 
the  Committee ;  they  were  not  before  the 
House,  but  he  spoke  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  were  members  as  well  as  hinueify 


and  he  would  ask  what  witnesses  had  been 
yet  examined  ?  And,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  questions  which  he  had  put  to 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  who  had  been 
the  principal  examiners?  In  fact,  the  case 
stood  thus  before  the  public : — A  West- 
Indian  proprietor  moved  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee ;  West- India  proprietors 
formed  a  large  portion  of  its  members;  they 
selected  the  witnesses,  they  were  the  prin- 
cipal examiners ;  and,  finally,  they  were 
to  pronounce  judgment  in  their  report 
upon  the  evidence  adduced  in  their  own 
cause.  What  would  the  opinion  of  the 
public  be  of  a  Committee  so  framed  and 
so  conducted?  That  their  proceedings 
would  not  add  anything  to  the  public  in- 
formation— 

Lord  Ellenhorougk  rose  to  order.  It  was 
always  in  the  power  of  a  Committee  to 
select  what  portion  of  the  evidence  g^en 
before  them  they  might  please,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  it  before  the  House; 
and  if  any  Member  should  wish  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  to  be  brought  before  the 
House,  he  could  only  do  so  on  a  specific 
motion.  Such  was  the  rule  which  had 
always  regulated  the  practice  of  the  House 
ever  since  he  had  been  a  Member  of  it,  in 
cases  of  a  noble  Lord's  coming  forward, 
without  having  given  notice  of  a  motion 
beforehand,  and  questioning  the  conduct 
of  one  of  their  Lordships'  Committees. 
With  regard  to  the  Committee  itself,  it 
did  so  happen  that,  except  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  their  meeting,  it  had  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend ;  but  knowing 
of  whom  that  Committee  was  composed, 
he  felt — and  he  was  sure  that  the  House 
and  the  country  would  feel  with  him — the 
most  perfect  confidence  that  their  pro- 
ceedings would  be  strictly  just  and  im- 
partial. There  never  could  be  a  more 
gross  act  of  injustice  committed  than  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  from  whose 
members  were  excluded  men  practically 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject 
to  be  inquired  into  ;  and  he  would  put  it 
to  the  noble  Lord  whether,  if  that  plan 
had  been  followed  in  this  instance,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  West  Indian  Colonies 
would,  in  the  present  excitement,  have 
been  likely  to  lead  to  the  results  desired, 
both  by  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  it,  and 
the  members  of  the  Government  who  ac« 
quiesced  in  that  motion. 

Lord  Suffield  would  ever  bow  with  the 
utmost  pleasure  to    the  wishes  of  the 
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House :   and  if,  in  any  of  his  statements 
or  argiunentSy  be  had  acted  in  the  slightest 
degree  disorderly,  he  would  most  readily 
drop   that  part  of  the  subject.      If,  by 
saying  so  much  on  the  subject  of  that 
Committee,  he  had  acted  at  all  contrary 
to  the  Orders  of  the  House,  he  was  sorry 
for  it :  for  all  of  the  noble  Lords  com- 
posing that  Committee,  who  were  West- 
India  proprietors,  he  felt  the  very  highest 
esteem  ;  they  had  his  entire  respect ;  and 
he  was  quite  sure  that  they  were  as  inca- 
pable of  doing  an  act  of  injustice,  and, 
therefore,  of  acting  dishonourably,  as  he 
hoped  he  was  himself ;   and  he  must  have 
been  gpreatly   misunderstood  if  thought 
to  imply  anything  against  them.     It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  to  name  othars  to 
be  added  to  the  Committee,  and  no  doubt, 
if  he  were  to  do  so,   names  would  be 
added  ;    but  he  did  not  think  that  this 
Committee  could  be  very  much  improved 
by  the  addition  of  any  persons  in  that 
House.     In  considering  this  subject,  he 
must  beg  that  he   might  not  be   inter- 
rupted ;    for,  on   one  of  such  great  im- 
portance, he  was  determined  to  be  heard. 
VVhen  it  was  recollected  how  blind  to  the 
interests  and  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  their 
fellow-countrymen — their  next-door  neigh- 
bours— this  assembly  had  been,  the  public 
could  not  think  it  very  astonishing  that,  in 
such  an  assembly,  it  should  be  difficult  to 
6nd  persons  of  his  opinions  on  slavery,  on 
which  question  he  did  declare  that  House 
to  be  gp:x>ssly  ignorant.     There  were  many 
Members  of  it  who,  from  the  knowledge 
which  he  had  of  their  private  character, 
be  was  convinced  had  been  deceived  by 
the  agents,  and,  perhaps,  by  the  sort  of 
witnesseswhohad  been  examined  before  the 
Committee — they  had  been  deluded — they 
did  not  know  the  real  state  of  the  case— the 
naked  truth.  He  did  not  intend  any  further 
to  explain  to  the  House  why  he  thought  the 
public  would  not  be  released  from  their 
anxiety  upon  this  point  by  the  offer  of  the 
selection  of  a  Committee  from  among  the 
whole  House.      He  could  only  illustrate 
the  position  of  such  a  Committee  by  that 
of  an  eminent  and  learned  gentleman, 
who,  before  he  entered  into  a  Court,  to 
argue  a  particular  case,  was  compelled  to 
study  navigation,  that  he  might  make  him- 
idf  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  a  ship's 
Kckoningy   to    enable   him    to  examine 
the  witnesses  and  sift  the  truth.    How 
many  noUe  Lords  were  qualified,  by  an 

il((iiQ«to  tcquaiotaDce  with  the  detiuis 


of  slavery,  to  sift  the  truth  in  a  case  of 
this  description  ?  With  the  exception  of 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  whose  business  it 
was  to  make  himself  (and  he  believed  he 
was)  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it — not 
a  single  one.  He  should  shrink  from  thus 
stating  to  the  House  his  peculiar  indi- 
vidual opinions,  did  he  not  feel  himself 
backed  by  half  England — aye,  and  more 
than  half  backed  by  nearly  the  whole  of 
his  countrymen  out  of  dpors.  He  would 
refer  the  House  to  the  petition  presented 
that  evening  by  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  which  was  got  up 
in  a  month,  to  those  which  he  did  then 
present,  and  also  to  another  fact.  What 
was  it  that  mainly  contributed  to  place 
that  noble  individual  in  the  elevated  station 
of  a  Representative  for  the  county  of  York  ? 
What  was  it  that,  in  conjunction  with  his 
eminent  talents  as  a  legislator,  mainly  con- 
tributed to  that  elevation,  but  the  eloquence 
and  energy  with  which  he  advocated  the 
cause  of  those  unhappy  slaves  ?  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  discharged  his  duty 
in  thus  stating  what  he  had  done  to  the 
House.  He  would,  therefore,  move  that 
these  petitions  do  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  begged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  for  a  few  moments,  be- 
cause, notwithstanding  the  candour  of  the 
noble  Lord's  statements,  some  parts  of  his 
speech  seemed  to  contain  invidious  allu- 
sions with  respect  to  the  Committee  which 
had  been  appointed  by  their  Lordships  on 
the  West  Indies.  Upon  the  constitution 
of  that  Committee  he  would  say  a  few 
words.  The  Committee  itself  arose  out 
of  the  circumstance  of  the  rejection,  by 
the  various  colonial  legislative  assemblies, 
of  certain  Orders  in  Council ;  and  it  was 
with  the  view  of  inquiring  into  the  wisdom 
of  those  Orders  that  the  Committee  was 
formed.  The  portion  of  the  noble  Lord*s 
speech  to  which  he  would  more  particu- 
larly refer,  was  that  in  which  he  alluded 
to  the  noble  Earl,  by  whom  he  said  the 
Committee  was  constituted.  In  the  wis- 
dom, or  otherwise,  of  the  framing  of  that 
Committee,  the  noble  Viscount  opposite, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  was  as  much  im- 
plicated as  himself.  A  list  had  been  made 
out  and  delivered  to  him,  to  which  he  had 
made  several  additions.  There  was  oo 
one  who  was  a  party  to  its  formation,  who 
would  not  go  along  with  the  noble  Lord 
in  advocating  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  but 
all  that  he  contended  was,  that  if  that 
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it  would  have  the  effect  of  depriving  every 
proprietor  in  those  colonies  or  his  rightful 
property,  and  this  kingdom  of  the  benefit 
of  those  islands :  to  prevent  which  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  Committee.  There  was 
another  point  he  wished  to  explain.  It 
was  rather  improper  in  the  noble  Lord  to 
allude  to  what  passed  in  a  Committee  up- 
Btairs,  the  proceedings  of  which  were 
not  before  the  House.  The  noble  Lord 
had  said,  that  that  Committee  had  ex- 
amined none  but  individuals  who  hap- 
pened to  be  West-India  proprietors.  Was 
It  fair  and  proper  to  make  such  a  remark 
when  the  Committee  had  only  met  three 
times  ?  The  noble  Lord  had  also  said,  that 
the  West-India  planters  had  brought  per- 
sons interested  in  those  islands  to  give  evi- 
dence. The  West-India  proprietors  were 
desirous  of  proving,  that  the  state  of  the 
slaves  in  those  colonies  was  not  such  as 
it  had  been  represented  to  be  by  some 
persons — that  very  considerable  improve- 
ments had  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
their  condition — and  that  those  improve- 
ment! were  still  progressing.  Who  were 
the  persons  to  prove  this,  but  those  con- 
nected with  West-Indian  affairs  ?  That 
was  the  true  state  of  the  inquiry,  which 
had  been  conducted  with  the  strictest 
impartiality.  The  noble  Lord  knew  full 
well  that  he  (the  Earl  of  Harewood), 
for  one,  had  privately  invited  him  to  form 
part  of  this  Committee.  He  now  again, 
and  in  public,  invited  him  to  do  so.  He 
called  upon  him  to  give  evidence  before 
that  Committee  as  to  many  circumstances 
^bich  he  had  stated  to  exist,  most  impro- 
perly,  in  those  islands.  He  could  do  no 
more.  When  the  feelings  of  those  who 
were  most  deeply  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion were  constidered,  whose  property — he 
spoke  not  of  himself,  for  he  looked  upon 
his  as  lost,  and  had  done  so  for  some 
years,  but  of  persons  who  had  no  other 
means  of  subsistence — was  involved  in  it, 
iuch  persons  might  be  excused,  if  they 
^'called  upon  the  House  and  the  country, 
and  these  petitioners  themselves,  not  to 
force  upon  them  so  dangerous  a  measure 
as  the  immediate  and  indiscriminate  aboli- 
tion of  slavery — a  measure  which  would 
cause  destruction  to  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, and  the  loss  of  the  colonies  to  this 
country.  He  went  along  with  the  noble 
Lord  as  an  emancipator.  He  wished  such 
a  step  to  be  taken  ;  but  not  so  as  to  bring 
with  it  the  destruction  of  property.  Let  it 
aoty  for  that  naaooi  be  suppoeed  that  ne 


would  stand  up  as  the  advocate  of  slavery. 
He  disclaimed  it— he  abhorred  it ;  and  if 
it  were  in  his  power  to  do  it,  without 
injury  to  the  islands,  he  would  give  free- 
dom to  every  slave  in  the  West  Indies; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  do  so  at  the 
risk  of  the  peace  and  existence  of  the 
slaves  themselves  — -  more  he  could  not 
say.  That  Committee  contained  names,  in 
abundance,  of  persons  unconnected  with 
the  West  Indies ;  if  they  did  not  choose 
to  attend,  he  could  not  help  it.  It  was 
very  natural  that  those  who  had  a  more 
immediate  interest  in  the  colonies,  should 
attend  more  regularly  than  those  who  had 
not ;  but  let  it  not,  for  that  reason,  be 
said  that  there  had  been  any  partiality 
evinced  in  the  selection  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Viscount  OoderichsMy  his  noble  friend 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  appealed  to 
him  whether  he  was  not  cognizant  6f  the 
names  which  were  intended  to  compose  the 
Committee.  He  must  confirm  his  state- 
ment: a  list  had  been  shown  him  of 
those  proposed  to  constitute  it;  there 
were  some  alterations  and  additions,  which 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  of  suggesting,  in 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  acquiesced.  He 
must  observe,  that  the  noble  Baron  who 
had  introduced  this  discussion  had  no  right 
to  ascribe  to  any  one  iniproper  motives  in 
the  formation  of  that  Committee,  or  to 
attribute  to  any  individual  member  of  it 
anything  but  a  desire  to  investigate  the 
subject  for  which  it  was  appointed,  in  the 
most  satisfactorv  manner.  That  Com- 
mitte  had  sat  three  days.  He  was  sorry 
that  it  had  not  been  in  his  power  to  attend 
it  once.  Undoubtedly,  considering;  that 
it  was  moved  for  by  those  who  considered 
thst  their  characters  and  their  conduct 
had  been  impugned,  no  matter  in  what 
quarter,  it  would  seem  perfectly  natural, 
and  in  the  way  of  business,  that  in  the 
evidence  which  they  might  Brst  select,  it 
should  be  their  object  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  the  imputation  which  they 
felt  had  been  cast  upon  them.  To  him 
the  supposition  that,  from  the  possession 
of  property,  or  some  other  accidental 
circumstance,  these  individuals  had  an 
interest  in  the  question,  did  not  at  all 
appear  an  implication.  He  wished  to 
suggest  to  those  noble  Lords,  who  might 
be  members  of  that  Committee  (as  well  as 
himself),  that  if  their  proceedings  were  to 
be  made  the  subiect  of  discussion  from 
time  to  timei  beK>re  the  whole  Houaei  it 
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utterly  hopeless  to  expect  that  any 
good  ooald  arise  from  their  investigation. 
He  had  greatly  doubted  the  policy  of 
mppointlng  the  Committee.  Many  strong 
reasons  had  appeared  to  him  to  render 
Bueh  a  step  unadvisable,  but  be  had 
acquiesoed  in  its  appohitment ;  and  the 
Committee  being  once  appointed,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  its  members  to  come  to 
any  usefiil  decision  if  the  House  should  be 
in  the  habit  of  demanding  their  opinions, 
and,  above  all,  of  inquiring  into  any  of 
the  interior  details  of  their  proceedings. 
He  hoped  that  his  noble  friend  on  his  right 
(Lord  Suffield),  would  not  suppose,  from 
%vhat  he  had  said,  that  he  (Viscount 
Goderich)  felt  any  want  of  interest  in 
the  subject ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  one 
which  excited  his  deepest  attention.  It 
was  a  subject  of  immense  difficulty,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tion Itself,  but  from  the  feelings  of  hos- 
tility which  were  enlisted  on  both  sides, 
and  which  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
endeavour  to  repress. 

The  Duke  of  Ricktnond  rose  to  observe, 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  that 
House  on  the  West  Indies,  that  he  never 
was  present  in  a  Committee  which  was 
more  fairly  and  impartially  conducted. 

The  Earl  of  Selkirk  thought,  that  if  any 
proof  were  wanting  of  the  expediency  of 
the  appointment  of  this  Committee,  it  was 
to  be  found  in  this  petition.  That  up- 
wards of  130,000  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects should  pot  their  names  to  a  petition, 
on  a  subject  of  which  most  of  them  could 
have  but  very  little  knowledge  or  ex- 
perience,  was  a  circumstance  than  which 
nothing  could  nK>re  strongly  point  out 
the  necessity  for  an  inquiry.  These  men 
accused  their  countrymen  of  crimes  which 
any  human  being  would  be  ashamed  to 
commit;  and  was  the  House,  on  their 
bare  assertion,  to  punish  those  whom 
they  charged  with  them  ?  Were  they  to 
commit  so  great  an  injustice  merely  be- 
cause these  petitioners  chose  to  say  that 
these  crimes  had  been  committed,  and 
were  being  continued  ?  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  course  that  could 
be  pursued  was  that  which  the  House  had 
adopted.  It  would  afford  an  opportunity 
of  closely  examining  persons  who  were 
sworn  to  give  their  evidence  on  oath, 
and  who  would  thus  truly  declare  what 
the  real  state  of  the  slave  was,  and  what 
progress  had  been  made  and  was  making 
io  w  amelionitioQ  of  his  conditiou.    He 


would  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Com- 
mittee from  the  imputations  which  bad 
been  cast  upon  it  by  the  noble  Baron 
opposite,  and  he  couli^  assure  the  House, 
that  he  should  do  his  utmost  to  elucidate 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  from  the  evidence  that 
might  be  adduced. 

Lord  Holland  said,  if  their  Lordships 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  upon  inai- 
viduals  to  explain  their  conduct,  as  mem- 
bers of  a  Committee,  he  should  be 
placed  in  rather  an  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion ;  for  he  had  had  the  honour  of  being 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  West  Indies,  and  he  should  be  obliged 
to  commence  by  acknowledging  that  he  had 
not  attended  it  once.  His  noble  friend 
must  allow  him  to  say,  that  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  introduced  this  subject 
on  the  present  occasion,  if  not  disorderly, 
was  very  irregular  and  inconvenient.  The 
noble  Lord,  on  the  presentation  of  a  peti- 
tion, had  taken  the  opportunity  of  ques- 
tioning the  motives  and  conduct  of  that 
Committee,  together  with  the  propriety 
of  its  appointment.  With  his  individual 
opinions  on  that  step,  it  would  be  neither 
decorous  nor  proper  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships. The  House  had  decided  —  the 
Committee  had  been  appointed — and  it 
certainly  was  extremely  irregular  to  criti«- 
cise  and  censure  that  act  of  their  Lord- 
ships. At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
rather  curious  to  look  at  the  reasons 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  noble  Baron 
against  that  appointment.  One  of  them 
was,  that  their  Lordships  were  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  subject,  to  inqun^e  into 
which  was  the  express  object  of  appointing 
this  Committee.  He  (Lord  Holland)  should 
have  thought,  that  that  would  have  been 
the  best  way  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  it.  Another  reason  of  the  noble 
lord's  —certainly  the  oddest  he  had  ever 
heard — was,  that  this  inquiry  was  asked 
for,  with  the  view  of  throwing  a  veil  over 
the  subject.  It  appeared  to  him,  that  the 
only  fair  way  of  discussing  a  subject  was, 
by  inquiring  into  it.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House,  who  seemed  to  imagine  that  the 
Comnftttee  was  appointed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  vindicating  one  particular  set 
of  men.  His  impression  was,  that  it  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  subject,  and  for  looking  at  both 
sides  of  the  question  ;  but,  at  all  events^ 
it  suiely  coild  not  be  tnaintained  that  it 
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was  improper  to  take  that  step,  because 
noble  Lords  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
subject.  Why,  without  this  Committee, 
they  must  have  proceeded  to  legislate 
without  information,  and  attempted  to 
discuss  an  important  subject  upon  which 
they  were  not  qualified  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. 

Lord  Ellenborough  entirely  agreed  in 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Baron 
opposite,  with  respect  to  this  petition, 
and  however  he  might  respect  the  feel- 
ings of  the  petitioners,  he  entertained  very 
considerable  doubts  as  to  their  prudence. 
He  did  not  think  that  this  or  any  Go- 
vernment required  the  spur  of  petitions 
to  do  that  which  was  dictated  bv  common 
humanity  ;  and  he  was  satisfied,  that  if 
the  petitions  of  any  body  of  men  should 
cause  his  Majesty's  Government  to  act 
hastily  and  violently,  the  petitioners  would 
have  done  that  which  must  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  what  they  all  had  in 
view.  On  this  subject  he  deprecated  all 
violence  of  language  on  the  part  of  those 
interested,  and  all  violence  of  measures  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Grovernment. 
He  felt  convinced  that  the  language  which 
had  been  used,  and  the  measures  which 
had  been  adopted,  had  brought  the  temper 
of  the  colonial  legislatures  into  such  a  state 
that  at  the  present  moment,by  their  means, 
nothing  could  be  done.  But  it  must  also 
be  recollected  that  at  no  moment,  without 
their  willing  co-operation,  could  anything 
be  eftected.  For  whatever  might  be  the 
measures  Government  forced  them  to  adopt, 
in  what  manner  could  the  execution  of 
those  measures  be  provided  for  ?  The 
execution  of  such  measures  must  rest  with 
the  planters  themselves  ;  and  unless  their 
feelings  were  consulted,  and  a  line  of  con- 
duct adopted  full  of  temper  and  prudence, 
the  managers  treated  with  kindness,  and  the 
local  legislatures  of  the  West-India  colonies 
with  respect,  he  was  quite  satisfied  that, 
instead  of  going  forward  towards  that 
object  of  humanity  which  the  House  had 
in  view,  they  would  be  depriving  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  which  they  at 
present  possessed.  He  rather  concurred 
iQ  the  opinion  of  those  who  doubted  the 
policy  of  appointing  this  Committee,  and 
greatly  feared  it  would  lead  to  mutual 
exasperation.  If  this  subject  continued 
to  be  discussed  with  good  temper  in  that 
House,  the  most  advisable  course  would 
be,  to  recall  the  authority  that  had  been 
given  to  that  Committee.    He,  thereforei 


entirely  concurred  with  what  had  been 
said  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite.  He 
most  earnestly  desired  that  good  should 
come  from  the  Committee ;  but  good 
could  only  come  from  it  by  the  observ- 
ance of  a  line  of  conduct  distinguished 
by  prudence,  temper,  and  the  utmost 
candour. 

Lord  Suffield  had  promised  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  would  not  trouble  them  with 
a  speech,  nor  enter  into  a  general  view  of 
the  subject.  Having  given  that  promise, 
he  would  not  then  yield  to  the  temptation 
afforded  him  by  the  noble  Baron  who  had 
just  sat  down,  who  had  not  confined  him- 
self to  the  petition  before  the  House,  but 
had  entered  into  the  general  question  in  a 
manner  very  much  calculated  to  provoke 
discussion,  but  which  he  would  resist.  He 
would  present  the  petition,  and  trusted  he 
should  not  exceed  the  ordinary  limits  of 
explanation.  He  must  begin  by  denying, 
in  toiOf  that  which  had  been  attributed  to 
him  on  the  part  of  the  noble  Earl,  who 
said,  that  he  (Lord  Suffield)  had  stated 
that  the  West*India  planters  were  the 
only  persons  who  were  examined  before 
the  Committee.  He  had  not  said  so, 
because  he  knew  the  contrary  to  be  the 
fact.  The  Duke  of  Manchester,  Mr. 
HinchhfFe,  and  Mr.  Baillie  were  ex- 
mined.  These  three  witnesess  were  not 
all  planters  ;  but  what  he  had  stated  was 
this,  that  the  witnesses  selected  for  this 
purpose  were  selected  by  the  West-India 
party  —  that  party  who  moved  for  the 
Committee.  He  was  surprised  at  the 
complaints  made  by  noble  Lords  on  the 
other  side,  of  the  nature  of  his  observa- 
tions respecting  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee.  He  was  really  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  it,  when  not  a  single  remark 
had  been  made  by  him  as  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  Committee  that  could  be 
objected  to,  or  at  which  any  man  could 
take  offence.  His  remarks,  as  he  had 
said  before,  were  limited  to  the  conduct 
of  the  party  commonly  called  the  West- 
India  party.  Another  noble  Lord  had 
accused  him  of  having  stated  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  were  blind  to  the 
interests,  and  deaf  to  the  entreaties,  of 
their  fellow-countrymen:  he  had  never 
said  so.  It  would  have  been  false  upon 
the  face  of  it.  What  he  had  said  was, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  that  House  were  such,  upon  this 
subject,  as  to  make  one  despair  of  getting 
a  good  Committee  formed  of  the  Members 
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of  that  House,  or  one  that  could  give 
satitfoction.      He  had  gone  on  to  say, 
how  can  a  Committee  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  puhlic,  selected  from  such  a  House, 
who,  hlind  to  the  interests  and  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  their  next-door  neighbours,. 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  feel  for  their 
transatlantic  fellow-subjects,  who  had  no 
Representation  in  the  House  of  Ck)mmons, 
ana  no  better  advocate  in  their  Lordships* 
House  than  the  individual  now  addressing 
them.     One  thing  he  had  learned  from  the 
conversaUon  of  that  evening.   It  had  made 
him  sufficiently  sensible  of  ^e  predicament 
in  which  he  stood.     He  stood  alone  in 
that  House  the  strenuous,  energetic,  and 
uncompromising  advocate  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.    But  that  was  not  all  the  exclu- 
siveness :  he  stood  in  that  situation  beyond 
what  their  Lordships  were  aware  of,  for  he 
was  not  supported  by  the  Anti-slavery  So- 
ciety, as  it  was  called.    Those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  his  opinions  would  much  rather 
that  he  would  not  attend  this  Committee. 
It  was  laborious  enough ;  but  he  did  it, 
because  he  felt  that,  as  a  Member  of  their 
Lordships'  House,  he  was  not  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Anti-slavery  Society,  or  of 
any  part  of  the  people  of  England.  He  was 
there  to  discharge  his  duty ;  and,  please 
God,  with  life  and  health,  he  would  con- 
tinue to  attend  that  Committee  ;   and  if 
there  should  be  any  fallacy  existing  there, 
so  long  as  he  possessed  the  power,  he 
would  attend  it  and  expose  such  fallacies 
as  deserved  exposing.     Inability  from  ill 
health,  or  the  want  of  power  to  discharge 
his  duty  there   satisfactorily  to  himself, 
would  alone  induce  him  to  abandon  his 
post.     The  noble  Earl  had  spoken  of  the 
improvement  of  the  negroes.     That  had 
been  said  for  the,  last  forty  or  fifty  years  : 
it  was  the  old  story.     On  every  occasion 
of    inquiry,   it  had  been  said,  that  no 
time   was  given  for  improvement :    and 
when,   in   the  year   1790,    evidence  was 
taken  on  this   subject,    everything   was 
happy ;  slavery  was  a  happy  state,  and  the 
slaves  were  as  well-conditioned  as  possi- 
ble ;    so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a  certain 
Admiral    examined    before     the    Privy 
Council,  declared  that  he  wished  to  be  a 
slave ;  and  so  far  as  the  inquiry  before  the 
Committee  had  gone,  if  he  knew  no  more, 
he  (Lord  Suffield)  should  havebeen'tempted 
to  say — "  Make  me  a  slave !  '* — like  the 
worthy  Admiral.     Anothernoble  Lord  had 
said,  that  there  were  accusations  of  cruelty 
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and  without  foundation.  He  would  meet 
the  noble  Lord  on  that  subject  at  once,  by 
the  production  of  well-authenticated  cases 
of  that  kind  before  the  Committee.  He 
had  already  su£fered  for  having  made  allu- 
sion to  such  cases.  It  had  happened  to 
him  to  quote  a  Protector  of  Slaves' reports, 
in  the  year  1825,  at  a  public  meeting  in 
Norfolk.  He  had  a  newspaper  in  his  pos- 
session, in  the  West-India  interest,  which 
had  proclaimed  him  a  liar,  and  held  him 
up  to  public  execration,  in  those  exact 
words.  Although  a  Peer  of  the  realm,  and 
one  on  whose  word  the  life  of  a  fellow-sub- 
ject might  by  the  law  be  made  to  depend, 
he  had  not  prosecuted  the  libeller,  but  he 
moved  for  the  production  of  papers  which 
he  CLord  Suffield)  had  quoted,  to  lie  on 
the  Table.  In  1 826,  a  few  months  after  his 
speech  in  Norfolk,  he  had  repeated  in  that 
House  the  same  facts,  and  called  any  one, 
having  the  papers  in  his  hands,  to  contra- 
dict him  if  he  could.  He  had  not  then  been 
contradicted.  An  observation  had  been 
made  on  his  supposed  want  of  delicacy,  in 
stating  his  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
object  for  which  this  Committee  was  re- 
quired. Hehad  not  stated  his  own  opinion. 
But,  paradoxical  as  it  might  appear,  and 
feeling  a  little  excited  by  the  observations 
of  his  noble  friend,  he  would  then  declare 
his  opinion  as  to  the  motive  and  real  object 
for  which  this  Committee  was  asked.  Far 
as  it  must  be  from  his  intention  to  attri- 
bute to  the  noble  Earl  such  a  motive,  still 
he  was  quite  certain,  that  those  who  urged 
the  noble  Earl  to  move  for  the  Committee 
were  desirous  of  it  as  a  pretext  for  delay — 
as  a  means  of  postponing  emancipation. 
They  had  that,  and  that  only,  for  their 
object.  They  wished  to  throw  obscurity 
upon  the  subject,  knowing  full  well  that, 
at  that  very  moment,  instead  of  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies, 
the  House  ought  to  be  employed  in  ascer- 
taining the  safest,  surest,  and  most  ezpedi* 
tious  mode  of  abolishing  slavery  altogether. 
He  would  read  one  part  of  the  petition,  in 
answer  to  the  charge  made  against  the  pe- 
titioners— namely,  that  they  were  persons 
desirous  abruptly  to  put  an  end  to  slavery. 
The  petitioners  prayed  that  their  Lordships 
would  be  pleased  to  proceed  to  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  measure  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  British  domini- 
ons, at  the  earliest  period  compatible  with 
the  substitution  of  a  system  of  judicial  re* 
strain  t  for  the  irresponsible  authority  of  the 

master.    He  man  now  conclude  by  pre* 
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lenUng  the  patitions  which  had  been  con* 
ided  to  him ;  namely,  from  Nottingham, 
and  other  placet  of  consideration,  twentv- 
one  in  all,  to  which  were  attached  6fi§6 
signatures. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamiktart     Reporm  «^  Bill 

FOR   EVOLAVD   —   COMMITTEE — FIVTlt 

Day.] 

On  the  Motion  of  Earl  Grey,  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
Parliament  (England)  Bill. 

On  the  18th  Clause  being  moved, 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  sM^  that 
having  further  considered  this  clause,  he 
must  beg  to  call  upon  the  noble  and  learn* 
ed  Lord  opposite,  in  compliance  with  his 
promise  of  last  night,  to  expunge  this 
clause  altogether. 

The  Lotd  Chancellor  had  pledged  him- 
self to  amend,  not  to  expunge  the  clause ; 
and  he  was  now  prepared  to  insert  such 
words  as  he  thought  would  remove  the 
objections  that  had  been  raised.  The 
words  which  he  proposed  to  add  to  the 
proviso  would  effectually  preserve  the 
rights  of  ^oxa^cfe  freeholders. 

Lord  Wynjord  admitted,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord's  amendment  would  get 
rid  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  difficulty, 
but  thought  it  desirable  to  embody  with 
that  amendment  a  proviso,  requiring  the 
estate  to  have  been  originally  granted  for 
three  lives.  This  would  do  away  with  the 
possibility  of  granting  freeholds,  merely  for 
election  purposes  on  very  aged  single  lives; 
and  he  thought,  taken  with  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's amendment,  it  would  go  a  great 
way  to  correct  an  acknowledged  evil, 
which  he  admitted,  however,  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  put  an  end  to  altogether. 

The  Clause,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  IQth,  the  20th,  the  21st,  the  22nd, 
and  the  2drd  Clauses  were  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  parts  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  motion  that  the  24th  Clause, 
which  enacts  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of  members 
to  serve  for  any  county,  in  respect  of  any 
freehold  house  or  premises,  occupied  by 
himself,  which  would  confer  on  nim  the 
right  of  voting  for  members  to  serve  for 
any  city  or  borough,  stand  part  of  the 
Bill, 

Lord  Whamcliffe  rose  to  propose  an 
Amendment.  He  said,  that  the  present 
clause  had  been  introduced  in  another 
pbcfi  as  noble  Lords  might  be  aware,  by 
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hon.  Gentlemen  who  were  unfavourable 
generally  to  the  Bill  itself ,8nd  as  he  was  not 
himself  generally  unfavourable  to  the  Bill, 
he  trusted  he  might  be  allowed  to  state  bis 
objections  to  this  clause,  and  in  doing  so, 
such  was  the  state  of  the  House  at  the  pre<* 
sent  moment,  he  should  not  tnmbli  mir 
Lordships  at  any  great  length.  Hebegged 
to  remind  noble  Lords,  that  when  it  was 
sought  to  enfranchise  large  towns,  which 
he  regarded  as  containing  the  deaiooiaey 
of  the  country,  their  Lordships  should,  at 
the  same  time,  takfi  care  not,  in  doing  so, 
to  interfere  with  the  interests  of  the  agri- 
culturist or  aristocratic  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution that  each  interest  should  send  its  le-* 
parate  Representatives  to  Parliament.  By 
this  clause,  however,  a  great  preponderanoe 
would  be  given  to  the  influence  of  residents 
in  towns  in  the  election  of  Members  for 
counties.  Even  as  the  law  now  stood,  that 
influence  was  too  great ;  and  in  support 
of  that  opinion,  he  must  remind  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack  of  his 
own  declaration.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  said,  on  March  28th,  *  His  noble 
'  friend  had  alluded  to  his  canvass  in  the 

*  county  of  York.  But  he  begged  to  re- 
*•  mind  his  noble  friend,  that  he  had  never 
'  thought  of  canvassing  the  squires,  thoneh 
'  he  had  taken  ffreat  care  to  canvass  the 
'  town.  Indeed,  the  s(|uires  were  at  first 
'  violently  opposed  to  him,  as  most  of  his 
'  best  friends  always  had  been,  and  among 
'  the  squires  of  Yorkshire  he  had  the  ho- 

*  nour  of  boasting  many  friends.  The 
'  squires  actually  held  a  meetin|^  for  the 
'  purpose  of  preventing  his  standmg.  But 
'  he  was  bound  to  add,  that  when  they 
'  found  they  could  not  do  that,  the  meeting 
'  ended  in  an  invitation  to  him  to  offer  him- 
'  self  as  a  candidate.  However,  he  had 
'  not  placed  any  dependence  upo^  the 
'  squires ;  all  his  reliance  was  upon  the 
'  towns,  for  they  were  sure  to  carry  the  elec 

'  tion. '  *  That  was  not  a  proper  state  of 
things.  These  towns  had  now  too  mueh 
influence  over  the  elections  for  the  counties, 
and  it  was  quite  wrong  to  leave  any  of 
that  influence  to  the  towns  when  it  was 
proposed  to  give  them  Representatives  of 
their  own.  That  was  done,  however,  by 
the  present  Bill.  It  was  true,  that  the 
Bill  provided  that  the  occupiers  of  houses 
of  10/.  value  should  have  a  vote  for 
the  town    in  which  it  was  situated,  but 
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those  who  lived   in  honses  ^hich   they 
hired,  of  that  value,  and  at  the  same  time 
had  houses  of  that  value,  which  they  did 
not  occupy  themselves,  would  be  entitled 
to   vote  in  respect  of  the  premises  they 
oocapied  for  the  town,  and  in  respect  of 
the  freehold  they  did  not  occupy  for  the 
oototy.    That  was,  in  his  opinion,  wrong, 
ind  he  should  therefore  propose,  instead 
of  the  clause  as  it  stood,  a  clause  to  the 
Ibnowing  effect,  as  being  much  better,  and 
more  definite — '*That  notwithstanding  any 
thing  hereinbefore  contained,  no  person 
dull  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
any  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve 
in  muy  fbtore  Parliament,  in  respect  of  any 
estate  or  interest  in  any  lands,  heredita- 
ments, or  tenements,  situate  in  any  city, 
town,  or  borou|h,  entitled  to  return  Mem- 
ben  to  serve  m  Parliament.**     Such  a 
clause  as  this,  he  conceived,  would  prevent 
that  abuse  of  which  he  complained — an 
abose  which  was  not  confined  to  the  county 
with  which  he  had  himself  been  so  long 
connected  (the  county  of  York),  but  also 
prevailed  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom 
— in  some,  certainly,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  others.     He  admitted  that   this 
would  disfranchise  many  individuals  quoad 
the  counties,  but  then  they  would  retain 
their  franchises  for  boroughs  or  towns,  and 
would  suffer  no  injury.   He  would  propose, 
too,  in  order  to  save  these  rights,  **  that  all 
persons  having  a  freehold    in  any  town 
or  city,  shall,  by  virtue  of  that  freehold, 
whether  occupied  by  himself  or  not,  or 
whether  of  the  value  of  10/.  or  not,  have 
a  vote  for   that  town  or  city."      That 
would,  he  thought,  obviate  all  such  object- 
ions.    This  was  no  trifling  matter,  for  he 
was  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  proposed 
division  of  counties  would  tend  much  to 
increase  the  evil  of  which  he  complained, 
unless  some  definite  provision,  like  his  pro- 
posed clause,  was  made  in  the  Bill.     He 
could  not  avoid  instancing  the  county  of 
Warwick  as  an  example,  where  the  influ- 
ence of  the  manufacturing  towns,  such 
as  Birmingham  and  Coventry,  would  pre- 
dominate much  in   the   county  election, 
without  such  a  provision  as  that  he  had 
named ;  and  it  was  worthy  of  note,  that 
it  was  in  these  very  towns  that  the  Political 
Unions  existed,  which  had  almost  gone  to 
the  extent  of  usurping  the  functions  of  the 
Government  itself.     Staffordshire  was  an 
instance  similar  to  Warwickshire,  and  it 
would  return  four  Members  in  the  manu- 
ftctnring  interest  when  it  was  divided.    If 


the  Opposition  were  right  in  considering 
that  the  Bill  gave  a  preponderance  to  the 
manufacturing  interest  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  only  check  was,  saving  fairly 
to  that  part  of  the  country  which  was  not 
manufacturing,  '*  you  shall  have  the  right 
of  choosing  Members  where  other  interests 
shall  notinterfere. "  He  assured  their  Lord- 
ships that  he  threw  out  this  suggestion 
only  from  the  purest  intention  of  making 
the  Bill  as  perfect  as  possible.  He  was 
quite  aware  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  country,  they  (the  Opposition)  had  not 
the  means  of  forcing  any  alteration  upon 
the  other  side.  He  was  not  reconciled  to 
the  Bill ;  his  opinion  of  which  was,  that  it 
went  further  than  the  occasion  required. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  justice  to  the 
fairness  and  candour  of  his  noble  friend  in 
bringing  forward  this  Motion,  which  he 
had  stated  with  admirable  temper  and 
moderation.  Looking  at  the  subject  only 
in  one  point  of  view,  as  his  noble  friend 
had  done,  he  might  be  disposed  to  concur 
with  him :  but,  regarding  it  in  all  its  bear- 
ings— considering  what  rights  were  pre- 
served, and  what  created — what  the  law 
was  at  present,  and  what  compensation 
was  given  by  the  Bill  before  their  Lord- 
ships— taking  into  view  the  whole  of  these 
points,  he  came  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
His  noble  friend  had  argued  as  if  they  were 
in  effect,  now  first  giving  the  right  of  voting 
to  all  those  persons  whom  he  would  can 
4O5.  freeholders.  But  all  these  persons 
had  at  present  the  right  of  voting.  These 
persons  were,  in  many  counties,  very  nu- 
merous. In  a  contest  for  Yorkshire,  if 
you  could  make  sure  of  two  or  three  large 
towns,  you  had  an  exceeding  good  chance 
of  being  returned  for  the  county.  That 
was  the  case  at  present,  and  it  undoubtedly 
gave  a  great  preponderance  to  the  manu- 
facturing interest.  By  the  *i4th  section 
of  this  Bill,  in  conjunction  with  the  25th, 
a  larg^  body  of  voters  was  taken  out  of 
the  mass  of  voters  for  the  county,  depriving 
them  of  their  right  of  voting  for  the 
county ;  and  by  so  much  it  remedied  the 
evil  complained  of.  This  was  enough  to 
show,  that  the  improvement  made  by  the 
Bill,  in  the  manner  wished  by  his  noble 
friend,  was  very  large ;  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  improvement  went 
as  far  as  it  ought  to  be  carried.  This  re- 
duced the  objection  against  the  measure 
to  very  narrow  limits.  The  object  of  his 
noble  friend's  Motion  was,  to  go  further. 
But  his  noble  friend  bad  nnder-rated  the 
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amount  of  the  persons  taken  out  of  the 
county.  A  great  proportion  of  these  405. 
freeholders  were  10/.  householders.  Nor 
had  his  noble  friend  taken  into  view  the 
compensation  to  the  agriculturists,  by  the 
creation  of  several  classes  of  new  voters, 
for  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  manufac- 
turing interest  caused  by  the  new  towns 
created  by  the  Bill.  The  alterations  made 
in  the  right  of  voting  called  into  existence 
in  every  county  a  large  proportion  of  agri- 
cultural voters;  for,  besides  copyholders 
and  leaseholders,  tenants-at-will  were  also 
allowed  to  vote.  He  considered  that  the 
agricultural  interest,  so  far  from  su£fering 
loss,  would  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
Bill.  He  knew  that  in  the  county' of  York, 
where  the  Representation  was  formerly  in- 
fluenced by  the  great  towns,  the  six 
Members  would  be  much  more  under  the 
control  of  the  landed  interest;  while  in 
Lancashire,  of  which  he  had  some  know- 
ledge, two  out  of  the  four  county  Mem- 
bers would  unquestionably  be  agricultural. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  landed  interest  had  been 
much  under-rated,  rather  than  over-rated, 
by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill.  His  noble 
friend,  in  selecting  the  county  of  Warwick, 
had  selected  an  extreme  case,  upon  which 
it  was  not  fair  to  argue.  But  he  could 
assure  his  noble  friend  that  he  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  not  over-stated,  but,  had 
rather  under-stated  the  case,  when  he 
said,  that  in  that  county  two  out  of  the 
four  Members,  according  to  the  framing 
of  the  Bill,  would  be  persons  connected 
with,  dependent  upon,  and  speaking  the 
sentiments  of,  the  agricultural,  and  not  the 
manufacturing  interest.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  giving  of  circuits  to 
towns  would  also  have  the  effect  of  taking 
many  persons  out  of  the  county,  and  add- 
ing them  to  the  agricultural  constituency. 
But,  really  it  was  not  politic  to  talk  of 
these  as  separate  interests.  The  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  held  the 
balance  of  interests  equal,  tending  to  mix 
and  blend  them  in  combination,  while  it 
secured  a  just  and  effective  Representation 
to  the  whole. 

Lord  Wynford  contended,  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  not  answered 
one  of  the  objections  urged  by  the  noble 
Baron  to  the  most  ruinous  portion  of  the 
Bill.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  con- 
tended that  the  agriculturists,  so  far  from 
being  injured,  had  actually  received  a 
boon*    He  knew  not  what  that  boon  was. 


but  he  saw  that  the  manufacturers  had 
received  a  boon  at  the  expense  of  the 
agriculturists.  Were  the  sixty-five  new 
boroughs  nothing  in  favour  of  the  manu- 
facturers ?  Already  the  influence  of  the 
towns  was  great  in  the  election  of  county 
Members.  It  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  late  contests  in  Cambridge  and  Dorset- 
shires  without  seeing  the  influence  of  the 
towns ;  and  how  much  greater  would  be 
that  influence  after  the  passing  of  that 
Bill,  with  a  clause  such  as  that  now 
before  them  ?  How,  too,  was  the  clause 
worded?  He  would  ask  the  noble  and. 
learned  Lord,  who  knew  as  much  of  the 
technicalities  used  by  conveyancers  as  any 
man  did — he  would  ask  him  to  look  at 
the  clause,  and  say  whether  it  was  not 
the  most  loosely  worded  of  any  he  had 
ever  seen  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  ?  Let 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  look  at  the 
words,  **  any  house,  warehouse,  or  other 
buildings.*'  Now  it  might  happen  ac- 
cording to  this  clause,  that  a  person  might 
have  a  vote  in  a  town  for  his  dwelling- 
house,  and  a  vote  for  the  county  in  right 
of  his  buildiugs.  He  would  ask,  was  that 
double  vote  just?  Was  it  reasonable?  or 
was  it  in  accordance  with  the  avowed 
principles  of  the  Bill?  Was  it  right  to 
give  a  double  vote  of  this  kind  to  voters 
living  in  towns,  when  nearly  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  were  altogether 
excluded  from  exercising  such  a  privilege, 
and  shut  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  He  thought  that  this  was  gross  in- 
justice. It  was  possible,  indeed,  when 
the  Bill  passed,  that  although  one-half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  had  no 
vote,  there  might  be  residents  of  London 
who  would  have  votes  for  London,  for 
Lambeth,  and  for  the  county  of  Surrey, 
with  only  one  occupancy.  These  were 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  Bill.  The 
country  had  been  deluded  with  respect  to 
it;  but  he  was  confident  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  people  from  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  would  appear  at  the  bar 
with  petitions  to  be  relieved  from  the  ef- 
fects of  this  most  unequal,  unjust,  and 
mischievous  measure.  He  had  always 
been  a  friend  of  Reform,  always  an  advo- 
cate for  extensive  Reform  in  the  repre- 
sentative system  ;  but  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  place  (as  the  Bill  would  if  the 
clause  remained)  all  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  the  mercy  of  the 
manufacturers.    He  would  have  destroyed 
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the  light  of  voting  had  been  made  an 
object  of  sale ;  but  he  could  not  see  the 
propriety  of  destroying  all  those  boroughs, 
called  nomination  boroughs,  which  had 
been  used  as  property  purely  on  conserva- 
tire  grounds,  and  for  the  preservation  of 
the  rights  of  the  landed  interests  of  the 
country.  It  was  said  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  that  the  agricultural  inter- 
est would  lose  nothing :  but  did  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  not  see  that  it  had  lost 
all  those  boroughs,  which,  in  general,  be- 
longed to  great  landed  proprietors,  and 
who  always  returned  Members  disposed 
to  support  the  agricultural  interests  ?  He 
believed  it  would  be  found  under  tlie  new 
Constitution,  that  there  would  not  now 
be  a  hundred  Representatives  of  the 
landed  interest  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Nothing  but  ruin  could  be  the  result  of 
such  arrangements;  and  if,  when  he 
walked  out  of  the  House,  he  knew  he  was 
to  be  hanged  to  the  nearest  lamp-iron,  he 
should  certainly  give  his  vote  against  the 
BilU  if  the  clause  was  not  amended.  The 
country  and  the  House  had  been  deluded 
with  the  hope  of  amendments  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Committee.  Their  Lord- 
ships had  been  deceived  by  the  promise 
that  the  Government  would  permit  some 
alterations  and  modifications  in  Commit- 
tee, if  they  permitted  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time ;  and  he  hoped  that  all  who 
had  been  thus  deceived  and  deluded, 
would  see  the  propriety  of  doing  justice  to 
themselves  and  to  their  country,  by  reject- 
ing the  Bill,  thus  unmodified,  when  it 
came  to  be  read  for  the  third  time. 

The  Bishop  of  London  was  not  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  in  his  proposition  for  reject- 
ing the  Bill  on  the  third  reading,  because 
the  offered  amendments  were  not  agreed 
to :  but  he  confessed  he  was  not  without 
his  misgivings  on  the  disadvantages  of  the 
clause  then  under  consideration.  He  had 
no  objection  to  give  those  who  held  a 
qualification,  but  yet  were  residents  in  bo- 
roughs, a  vote  for  counties,  but  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  double  vote,  nor  did  he 
think  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Wynford)  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  argument  on  that  occasion, 
displayed  the  same  ignorance  of  the  con- 
stitutional history  of  the  country  which  he 
(Lord  Holland)  had  more  than  once  re- 
marked in  the  addresses  with  which  the 


noble  and  learned  Lord  had  favoured  the 
House.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  said^ 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  had  not  auswered  the  objec- 
tions of  the  noble  Baron,  but  he  contended 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  an- 
swered most  clearly  and  satisfactorily. 
Without  dwelling  on  the  advantages  con- 
ceded to  the  agriculturists,  with  respect  to 
leaseholders  and  copyholders,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  prove  that  the  agriculturists 
would  gain  largely  in  actual  Representa- 
tion. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
talked  of  Constitutional  Representation, 
In  what  portion  of  the  noble  Lord*s  con- 
stitutional history  did  he  find  it  stated 
that  the  nomination  boroughs  were  part  of 
the  agricultural  Representation  ?  On  what 
authority  did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
state  that?  He  denied  the  noble  and 
learned  Ix>rd*s  assertion  in  the  strongest 
manner.  These  boroughs  did  not  belong 
to  the  agricultural  interests — they  belonged 
to  any  one  who  had  money  to  purohase 
them.  They  were  the  mere  objects  of 
barter  and  sale.  Their  voters  were  the 
slaves  of  any  master.  The  nomination 
boroughs  were  any  man*s  property,  as  the 
defenders  of  any  rights.  They  ^vere  the 
representatives  of  that  which  had  been 
described  '*  as  mine,  as  his,  and  as  having 
been  slave  to  thousands;*'  and  they  formed 
no  part  of  the  landed,  any  more  than  the 
other  interests  of  the  country.  But  how 
did  the  Bill  injure  the  landed  interests  ? 
Why,  it  actually  gave  sixty-five  Members 
to  the  county  interests,  and  took  away 
seventy-eight  from  the  borough  interests.' 
Was  this  depriving  the  agriculturists  of 
their  fair  share  of  the  Representation  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Wynford) 
had  displayed  an  ignorance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill  which  he  could  not 
have  anticipated.  He  would  only  refer  to 
one  other  point.  While  the  addition  of 
leaseholders, and  copyholders, and  tenants- 
at-will  would  give  the  agriculturist  a 
great  deal  more  influence  in  county  elec- 
tions than  they  had,  the  boroughs  would 
not  have  so  many  residents  entitled  to 
vote  for  counties,  as  well  as  boroughs,  as 
they  had  before. 

Lord  Whamcliffe  said,  all  20/.  lease- 
holders would  have  a  right  of  voting  for 
the  couutv. 

Lord  Holland  denied  this ;  he  believed 
it  was  not  so — but  the  time  was  cominfir 
when  it  would  be  argued  more  fully.  All 
he  would  further  say  was,  that  tlie  answer 
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of  hii  noble  and  learned  friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  teemed  to  bim  to  be  perfectly 
•atisfactory  as  a  refutation  of  the  Btate- 
ments  of  the  noble  Baron. 

Lord  Wyn/ord  complained,  that  the 
noble  Baron  had  made  observations  od 
him  which  were  not  warranted,  and  that 
he  had  violated  the  courtesy  of  the 
House,  in  not  addressing  himself  to  the 
subject  rather  than  to  comments  on  his 
ig^norance  as  an  individual.  With  respect 
to  what  he  had  said  on  the  subject  of 
nomination  boroughs,  he  would  repeat, 
that  he  believed  these  boroughs  in  general 
were  the  property  of  great  landholders, 
and  used  for  the  protection  of  the  landed 
interests,  but  he  bad  not  said  they  were  a 
part  of  the  landed  Representation. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  contended, 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  county 
Representation  would,  if  the  clause  re* 
mamed  unaltered,  ^become  subservient  to 
the  manufacturing  interests.  In  Hamp« 
shire,  with  which  ha  was  connected,  he 
knew,  that  the  county  interest  had  always 
been  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  power 
of  the  dock-yards  at  Portsmouth  in  tlie 
contest  for  the  Members;  and  he  was 
convinced  that  the  Members  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  would 
now  be  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the 
towns.  Of  the  whole  Representation, 
he  had  calculated  there  would  only  be 
129  Members  left  to  support  the  landed 
interest.  No  man  would  tell  him  that 
that  interest  was  represented  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  One  of  the  present 
Representatives  of  that  county  was  a  de- 
cided enemy  to  the  Corn  laws — those  laws 
which  were  considered  by  the  landed  in- 
terest as  their  especial  protection.  Some 
time  ago  the  same  Gentleman  had  made  a 
motion  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
which,  if  carried,  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  that  interest.  It  might,  therefore,  be 
said,  that  in  this  county  the  town  interest 
was  predominant.  tThe  same  was  the  case 
with  Lancashire.  In  the  county  of  York 
it  was  possible  that  there  might  be  a  gain 
of  one  Member  to  the  landed  interest ;  but 
he  apprehended  that  in  that  of  Leicester 
one-half  would  go  to  the  manufacturing 
interest,  and  this,  too,  in  a  county  in  which 
hitherto  the  agricultural  interest  had  pre* 
dominated.  In  Norfolk  and  Gloucester 
shire  the  interests  would  be  balanced ;  the 
knded  interest  would  prevail  in  the  one- 
half  of  each  county,  and  the  manufactur 
ing  in  the  other.     In  the  county  of  Not* 


tingham,  if  this  clause  were  retained  u 
part  of  the  Bill,  the  effect  would  be  simi- 
lar. Of  Derbyshire  he  had  doubts;  of 
the  county  of  Warwick  he  had  none ;  for 
it  would  be  so  altered  by  this  Bill,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  independent 
country  gentleman  who,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  meant  to  support  the  agricultmvl 
interest,  and  what  was  called  a  Com  Bill, 
to  obtain  even  the  chance  of  a  seat.  He 
had  been  alluded  to  the  other  night  on  a 
question  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
had  been  charged  with  being  unwilling 
that  the  manufacturing  towns  should  be 
represented.  He  entertained  no  such 
wish :  it  had  always  been  his  desire  to 
blend  together  the  two  interests  to  which 
he  had  alluded ;  but  there  did  exist,  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  composing  tbd 
manufacturing  interest,  a  very  strong  feel* 
ing  of  prejudice  aeainst  the  great  landed 
interest.  Of  this  there  was  abundant  evi^ 
dence ;  and  a  most  decisive  proof  of  it  wai 
to  be  found  in  the  addresses  which  bad 
been  published  of  many  of  the  wonld'be 
Members  of  a  reformed  Parliament,  men 
furnished  by  a  Society  which  existed  in 
this  metropolis  for  that  purpose — a  sort  of 
register-ofBce  to  provide  candidates  for 
seats  in  Parliament  All  the  Individnals 
alluded  to  were  distinguished  for  their 
enmity  to  the  Com  laws ;  some  of  them 
had  written  pamphlets — most  had  deliver- 
ed speeches  on  the  subject.  He  believed 
that  question  had  been  first  debated  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament ;  and  if  it 
were  now  to  happen  that  appeal  was  made 
by  petitions  fVom  the  people,  praying  for 
the  repeal  of  those  laws,  it  would  be  quite 
impossible  for  any  Government,  however 
popular,  to  stem  the  torrent.  He  believed 
that  the  noble  Lords  opposite  entertained 
no  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  agricultural 
interest:  but  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  resist  the  popular  will  on  such  a 
subject  as  that,  especially  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  constituted  as  it  would  be  of 
Members  chosen  under  the  operation  of 
this  clause  as  it  now  stood.  He  had  but 
few  hopes  of  inducing  his  Majesty's  Mi* 
nisters  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of  bis 
noble  friend.  He  was  aware  that  thc^ 
(the  Opposition)  were  fishing  for  impossi- 
bilities in  the  pool  of  despondency.  He 
was  also  aware  that  the  omission  of  this 
clause  would  be  accompanied  with  an  act 
of  disfranchisement,  but  there  would  be 
nothing  new  in  that  respect;  the  whole 
Bill  was  one  of  disfranchisement ;  witness 
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1m  icot-and-lot  voters  in  towns,  and  the 
IQtt.  freeholders  in  counties.  It  was  cer- 
tainly, in  part,  a  Bill  of  disfranchisement, 
if  not  wholly  so.  There  could,  therefore, 
be  BO  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the 
Hune  principle  in  this  case — a  case  which 
w%M  auppprted  by  the  most  unanswerable 
ugaments.  These  towns,  now  unrepre- 
npUMi,  but  which  were  to  have  that  privi- 
ly, conferred  on  them  for  the  first  time 
by  this  Bill,  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
bipng  together  in  clusters  as  thick  as  cher- 
ries* In  one  county  there  would  be  not 
lees  than  fourteen  of  these  new  boroughs ; 
ia  that  county,  therefore,  it  was  certain 
that  if  the  existence  of  this  clause  were 
illoved,  the  influence  of  those  voters 
would,  of  course,  predominate  at  a  county 
dMtioa.  He  must  urge  and  press  it 
DDop  their  Lordships  most  strenuously, 
vfietber^  by  the  adoption  of  the  Amend- 
n(By)t  of  bis  noble  friend,  something  might 
UQit  be  gained.  With  respect  to  another 
pqipt  which  had  been  touched  upon — the 
induence  of  the  agricultural  interest  over 
vhat  were  called  the  rotten  boroughs,  he 
bsd  no  doubt  that  there  was  an  immediate 
connexion  between  that  interest  and  the 
boixHighs  which  were  by  this  Bill  to  be 
disfranchised.  It  was  equally  certain  that 
that  interest  was  protected  by  those  bo- 
roughs. If  their  Lordships  looked  to  the 
nombers  which  were  to  be  disfranchised  in 
ibc  southern  and  eastern,  or  agricultural, 
districts  of  England,  compared  with  the 
nombers  which  remained  in  the  northern 
districts  which  were  the  manufacturing;  it 
voold  become  evident  to  them,  that  there 
wss  some  reason  for  the  assertion,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  suffer  by  the 
disfranchisement.  Of  the  boroughs  in 
schedule  A,  there  were  thirty-nine  bo- 
roughs taken  from  the  south  and  west, 
lending  seventy-eight  Representatives  to 
Parliament ;  the  north  lost  only  five  bo- 
roughs, or  ten  Members,  and  the  eastern 
and  midland  counties  were  deprived  of 
twelve  boroughs,  returning  twenty-four 
Members.  So,  to  the  north  of  England 
thirty-one  additional  Members  were  given, 
while  the  southern  and  west  were  to  re- 
ceive only  six;  thus  creating  a  difference 
of  nearly  seventy  Members  in  favour  of 
the  northern,  over  the  southern  portion  of 
the  empire.  No  man  could  deny,  that 
that  must  affect,  more  or  less,  the  landed 
interest;  and  he  therefore  considered  it 
an  additions!  argument  why  that  interest 
should  not  be  any  furtiier  weakened,  and 


be  entirely  subjected  to  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  manufacturing  interest, 
by  the  admission  of  town  voters  also  to  the 
franchise  of  the  county,  as  proposed  by 
this  clause. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  said,  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  county  from 
which  he  derived  his  title  would  receive 
any  benefit  from  the  Bill.  The  40i.  free- 
holders of  the  town  of  Warwick  were 
numerous  enough  to  influence  the  return 
for  one  division  of  the  county,  while  the 
voters  from  Birmingham  and  Coventry 
would  overwhelm  the  agricultural  electors 
of  the  other  division. 

Lord  Seagrave,  having  formerly  repre- 
sented Gloucestershire,  could  say,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  the  danger  there  to 
the  agricultural  interest  was  by  no  means 
so  great  as  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earlof  Mal- 
mesbury)  seemed  to  anticipate.  At  Stroud 
there  was  no  wish,  as  he  knew,  to  return  a 
Member  connected  with  manufactures, 
and  the  voters  to  be  created  by  the  Bill 
had  actually  fixed  upon  one  individual 
whose  property  and  connexion  wero 
purely  agricultural.  He  could  not  tell 
what  would  be  the  character  of  their 
second  Member ;  but  this  he  could  say, 
that  none  of  the  three  gentlemen  now 
canvassing  for  the  future  Representation 
of  that  town  was  connected  with  the  ma« 
nufacturing  interest. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  contended,  that  the 
arguments  of  noble  Lords  on  the  other 
side,  if  good  for  anything,  went  to  the 
extent  that  the  manufacturing  interests 
ought  not  to  be  represented  at  all.  As  to 
what  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Wynford)  had 
said  about  nomination,  or,  as  he  would  call 
them,  rotten  boroughs,  affirming  that  they 
ought  to  be  preserved,  as  they  gave  addi- 
tional and  beneficial  influence  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  it  was  remarkable  in 
what  various  ways  these  unfortunate 
blemishes  of  the  Constitution  were  used. 
At  one  time  it  was  asserted  that  they  were 
useful,  because  they  afforded  the  means  of 
more  fully  representing  the  landed  inter- 
est ;  at  another  that  they  gave  Members  to 
the  moo ied  interest;  at  a  third,  that  they 
formed  the  only  mode  by  which  the  voice 
of  the  colonies  could  be  heard  ;  at  a  fourth, 
that  they  were  advantageous  to  the  East- 
India  Company ;  at  a  fifth,  to  the  Bank  of 
England  ;  and  at  a  sixth,  that  they  were 
the  nurseries  of  sucking  Statesmen.  Cer- 
tainly noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  had 
every  reason  to  be  grateful  to  rotten  bo- 
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roughB,  and  not  least  for  the  convenient 
manner  in  which  they  were  applicable  in 
argument. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  Bill,  nothing  like  impar- 


landed  interest  was  entirely  neglected, 
while  the  manufacturing  interest  obtained 
a  most  undue  preponderance.  The  agri- 
cultural districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
great  towns — as  it  were  under  their  guns 
— would  be  inundated  with  voters  who 
had  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  soil, 
and  whose  wishes  must  be  opposed  to 
those  engaged  in  husbandry.  Ever  since 
he  had  heard  anything  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  the  nomination  boroughs  were  ob- 
jected to  because  they  were  the  property  of 
Peers ;  that  is,  of  men  connected  with  the 
landed  interests  of  the  county,  and  by  de* 
itroying  them  that  interest  would  be  in- 
jured. The  object  ought  to  have  been  to 
preserve  an  equilibrium  among  all  inter- 
ests, which  was  not  done.  That  Constitu- 
tion was  the  best  which  equalized  all, 
giving  strength  to  the  weak,  and  control- 
ling the  powerful. 

Lord  King  said,  that  if  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  could  carry  his 
wishes  to  the  full  extent,  he  would  find 
that  the  disfranchisement  of  the  free- 
holders residing  in  boroughs  would  be  car* 
ried  much  further  than  he  at  all  contem- 
plated ;  for  at  present  they  were  enabled 
to  vote  for  two  Members  for  the  borough, 
and  for  two  for  the  county,  in  right  of  their 
freeholds ;  whereas,  if  residing  in  any  of 
the  boroughs  in  schedule  D,  they  would, 
according  to  the  proposition  of  the  noble 
Lord,  lose  not  only  the  right  of  voting  for 


the  two  county  Members,  but  would  also 
lose  the  right  of  voting  for  one  Member  for 
the  borough.    Thus,  instead  of  the  right 
of  four  votes,  they  would  have  only  one. 
The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  in 


tiahty  had  been  shown,  inasmuch  as  the,  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  yet  before  the 


other  House  of  Parliament,  a  clause,  the 
35th,  had  actually  been  inserted  by  the 
framers,  carrying  into  effect  the  very  ob- 
ject of  his  noble  friend's  Amendment.  He 
could  not  see  why  one  principle  was  to  be 
applied  to  England,  and  another  to  Scot- 
land. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  remarked, 
that  the  cases  of  Scotland  and  England, 
in  this  respect,  were  by  no  means  parallel. 
The  right  of  voting  in  Scotland  was  pecu- 
liar. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  adverted  more 
particularly  to  the  distinction  in  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  two  countries.  The  de- 
scription of  freeholders  known  in  England 
did  not  exist  in  Scotland,  and  the  Scotch 
Bill  was,  therefore,  adapted  to  the  circum* 
stances  of  the  country. 

Lord  Whamcliffe^  in  reply,  obeerved, 
that  it  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord  who 
brought  in  the  Bill,  that  it  was  intended 
to  allow  each  class  to  choose  each  its  own 
Representative,  and  not  interfere  with  any 
other.  It  was  expressly  said,  that  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  were  not  to  interfere 
with  the  county  elections.  That  intention 
was  not,  however,  fulfilled  by  the  clause 
as  it  stood ;  and  he,  therefore,  felt  bound 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  on  his 
Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:  Contents  23;  Not  Contents  84 — 
Majority  61. 
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Clauses  24,  25,  and  26,  were  agreed  to. 

On  Clause  27  being  read, 

Lord  Wharncliffe  stated,  that  he  had 
several  amendments  to  propose,  and  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  adjourning. 

Earl  Grey  consented. 

The  House  resumed.    The  Committee 
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Thursday,  May  24,  1832. 

lIivUTKS.]  Paper  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  CCon- 
irxLL,  an  Aoooimt  of  the  Number  of  Freemen  created  in 
each  Corporate  Town  in  Ireland,  returning  Members  to 
PaiUament,  ftpom  lit  May,  1831,  to  20th  May  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  dedaring  those  who  bare  been  declared  entitled 
to  their  Freedom  as  of  Right 

Pedtioiii  ptewntod.  By  Mr.  Hoskinb,  fVom  Rocs,  (br  the 
AmdJoradon  of  the  Criminal  Code ;— and  firom  Liverpool, 
o'against  the  Liverpool  Disfiranchtrement  Bill. — By  Mr. 
JoBN  Wood,  ttam  Haroourt,  near  Blackburn ;— by  Mr. 
HoaxTHB,  f^om  various  Congregations  of  Dinenten  at 
HerefonI,  and  other  Places  t — by  Mr.  Labouchbrv, 
Aom  Taunton ;-^y  Mr.  WjxiKB,  from  Boston;— by 
Mr.  FowjtLLBtncTON,  trcm  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of 
the  Three  DenoittiBatioaai— «m1  from  the  Ctegy  of  the 
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Diooese  of  Tnam,— Ibr  Am  Abolitlan  of  ShiTwy.— 3y  Mr. 
John  Wood,  ttmn  Ashton-under-Lyne^  and  ^  other 
Places;— by  Mr.  Wriohtson,  ttam.  Hull;-4)y  Mr. 
HiNJKAGC,  fhnn  Lincoln;— 4>y  Mr.  Labodcrcri,  from 
Taunton;— by  Mr.  Maclbod,  fhmi  Tahii— by  Mr. 
Tbomak  Dokdab,  f)rom  York;— by  Mr.  LnTLnom^ 
from  Burton-upon-Trent,  and  West  Brumwich ; — and  by 
Sir  Jasics  MACDoif  ald,  tram  Alverstoke  and  Lymlngton, 
— not  togrant  any  Supplies  till  the  Refimn  Bill  be  pawfid 
— By  Mr.  Johk  Wood,  fttxm  the  Mandiester  Association 
for  Uie  Preservaticm  of  Foot-paths,  agunst  the  Power  of 
Magistrates  to  stop  up  Foot-paths. — By  Mr.  Macaul4T« 
fhmi  Wincanton,  Thorny  and  Buckingham  t— and  by 
Mr.  HosKiNs,  from  Bankers  and  Traders  of  Herefixrd. 
— ^for  an  Amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code.-^By  Mr. 
Laboocisrs,  ftwn  Friendly  Societies  at  Taunton;— and 
by  Mr.  WiLKs,  Arom  a  Friendly  Sodety  at  Falmouth,— 
in  favour  of  the  Friendly  Societies  Acts  Amendment  Bill. 
— ^By  Mr.  Scbonswar,  firom  Hull,  (br  the  House  to  inter- 
fere on  brtialf  of  the  Pdes. — By  Mr.  Dnanr,  from  Glaa- 
gow,— for  Relief  to  the  West-India  Cokmles.— By  Mr* 
HoDosa,  from  Tile  Makers  in  Kent,  for  the  Repeal  of  the 
Duties  on  TUes. 

Slavery  IN  THE  CoLOKiES.]  The  Mar- 
quis of  Chandos  presented  the  Petition 
agreed  on  at  the  meeting  held  inthe  city,  of 
Planters,  Merchants  and  others  connected 
with  tlie  West-India  interest*  The  peti- 
tion called  the  attention  of  the  Houie  to 
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the  distress  of  the  West-India  Colonists, 
and  prayed  proteciioa  and  relief  for  them. 
The  noble  Lord  stated,  that  it  was  much 
to  ba  r^tprettedi  that  this  question,  which 
was  to  come  on  to-night,  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  Crofemment,  but  was  left  to 
other  parties. 

Sir  Adoipktu  Dalrymple  rose  for   the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prayer  of  this 
petition,  although  he  had  no  other  interest 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  West-India  pro- 
perty, than  what  every  Englishman  who 
was  acquainted  with  the    importance  of 
these    colonies   must    feel.     The    West- 
Indians  had  been  reduced  to  their  pre- 
sent  state    of  distress   by  a  variety    of 
causes — among  others,  their  produce  had 
been  taxed  far  beyond  all  other  mercantile 
produce.     Although  it  was  now  seventeen 
years  since  the  peace,  war  taxes  were  still 
charged  upon  West- India  pTOdtSte,  While 
they  were  paid  on  no  other  commodities. 
For  several  years,  the  profits  from   the 
West-India  estates  had  b^n  very  triHing ; 
and  occasionally  the  cultivation  of  those 
estates  had  been  carried  on  even  at  a  loss. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  portion 
of    the    more  tnteUigent  and    reflecting 
classes,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty *s 
Ministers  towards  the  West-India  colonies 
had  been  harsh  and  cruel.     He  would 
appeal  to  any  man  of  candid  mind  and 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  whetlier  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
not  produced  the  most  serious  incoove- 
nicnce  in  thole  colonies  where  they  had 
bten  brought  into  operation.  The  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty *t  Ministers  to 
fokce  those  Orders  in  Council  into  operation 
in  all  th^  colonies  was  most  injudicious, 
and  would  be  attended  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.     He  was  surprised 
that  the  Government  should  support  the 
views  of  Lord  Goderich,  afler  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  declared  in  that  House, 
and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  the  other  House,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  Ministers  would  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  Parliament  some  ex- 
tensive measure    for    the    relief   of   the 
colonies.     He  (Sir  A.  Dalrymple)  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper  relative  to  the  population 
of  the  West-India  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
show,  that  it  had  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing for  some  years  past.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  paper  was  erroneous ;  but,  if  it 
showed  anything,  it  only  proved,  that  the 
great  dtstrass  in  the  colonies  had  produced 


an  increased   mortality.      He  was  lorry 
that  there  should  have  been  anything  in 
the  conduct  of  the  local  legislatuces   of 
the  West  Indies  which  bonld  make  them 
liable  to  the  aspersions  of  the  hoo.  Mem- 
ber for  W^eymouth.      He  had,  however, 
greatly  exaggerated  the  faults   of  thos^ 
bodies^  and  imputed  knotivea  which  hAd 
never  actuated  them.     He  had  been  atto* 
nished  at  the  observations  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  respecting  the 
legislature  of  Jamaica,  some  weeks  i^. 
The  hon.  Member  had  charged  that  body 
with  a  wish  to  throw  every  impediment  ih 
the  way  of  the  amelioration  of  the  coti- 
dition  of  the  slaves.     So  far  fh>m  this 
b^ing  the  case,  several  most  important  re- 
gulations had  been  introduced  to  promotb 
that  amelioration.     He  was  not  surprised 
at  some  degree  of    feeling  having  been 
m&ti1f(^ted  bythose  colonial  assemblies, at 
the  treatment  they  had  experienced  from 
the  Government.     Human  nature  was  the 
same  on  both  Hides  the  Atlantic ,  And  it 
was  probable,  that  withih  the  Tropica  the 
tempers  t>r  hien  were  more  easily  excited 
at  ill'tfeatment,  which  he  certainly  thought 
these  pehu>ns  had  experienced.     At  the 
public  meetings  held  throughout  the  conn- 
try,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  Moat 
scandalous  stories  were  told  respecting  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  and  things  were 
narrated  as  of  daily  or  recent  ocdirrebc^, 
which  happened  thirty  or  forty  years  ago. 
Whenever  motions  had  been    made  for 
ameliorating  the  condition   of  the  slave- 
population,  the  grossest  calumnies  and  the 
most  shameful  reflections  were  cast  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  West- Indians,  and  more 
especially  on  the  members  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.     He  knew  that  speeches  of 
this  nature  had  produced  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects  on   the  minds  of  the  slave- 
population.   One  expression  of  this  nature 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, which  he  (Sir  A.  Dalrymple)  knew 
to  be  incorrect.     The  hon.  Member  had 
said,  **  That  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  whole  endeavours  of  the  West- 
Indian  legislature^  had  been  exM^  to 
suppress  religious  instruction.**     He  must 
also  express  his  surprise  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  thought  it  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  case  of  Missionary  Smith,  going 
into  all  the  grievances  or  causes  oF  com- 
plaint for  several  years.    The  only  effect 
this  could  have  would  be,  to  excite  a  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  hi^  hearers  agalttst 
the  colonists.    The  hon.  Member  hiaiaiso 
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formerly  stated,  ''That  the  people  of  De- 
merara  had  entered  into  a  resolution  not 
to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  slaves.''  In  reply  to  this  assertion, 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  con- 
tradicting this  statement,  and  also  denying 
that  a  single  missionary  had  been  driven 
from  the  island  of  Demarara,  as  had  been 
asserted  by  the  hon.  Member.  A  new 
Missionary  chapel  had  also  been  built  in 
Qeorge  town — there  were  now  eight  Mis- 
sioiiaries  employed  in  preaching  and  im- 
parting instruction  in  schools  to  the  negroes 
in  that  town — there  were  three  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman— these  latter,  with 
eight  catechists,  were  paid  by  the  colony. 
He  was  certain  that  this  statement  was 
correct,  in  consequence  of  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  connected  with  the  colony  having 
told  him  that  it  might  be  relied  on,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  confirm  every 
part  of  it  on  oath.  As  to  the  charge  that 
the  local  legislatures  were  opposed  to  the 
religions  instruction  of  the  negro,  he  would 
in  reply  only  refer  to  the  recent  speech  of 
the  Aifchbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  which 
the  hon.  Member  was,  he  hoped,  much 
gratified.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said,  that  he  was  formerly  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Slaves  in 
the  West*India  colonies;  and  that  this 
Society  had  been  materially  aided  in  its 
useful  labours  by  the  assistance  it  received 
from  the  local  legislatures,  especially  that 
of  Jamaica,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
last  eighteen  years.  That  in  Jamaica 
40,000?.  had  been  given  by  the  local  legis- 
lature for  religious  instruction,  and  also, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The 
Archbishop  further  stated,  that  numerous 
schools  had  been  established  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks; 
and  that,  altogether,  the  labours  of  the 
Society  had  been  attended  with  the  most 
benefieial  results.  It  was,  in  his  mind,  a 
matter  of  duty  to  show  that  there  was  no 
vrant  of  religions  instruction  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  there  was  no  indisposition 
on  die  part  of  the  colonists  to  impart  it, 
as  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member ; 
and  it  was  neither  kind  nor  Christian-like 
to  make  an  unfounded  charge  of  this 
nature  against  large  bodies  of  persons. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Ptmell  Buxton  presented  two  Pe- 
titions for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
weht  on  to  say;  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 


duced to  alter  the  wording  of  his  motion 
since  the  morning,  at  the  request  of  several 
hon.  friends  of  his,  he  would  at  once  read 
it  to  the  House.  It  was,  *^  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  measures  which  it  may  be 
expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  extinction  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  at  the  earliest 
period  compatible  with  the  safety  of  all 
classes  in  the  colonies.'*  His  object  then, 
it  would  be  perceived,  was,  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  the  abolition  of  slavery* 
Before,  however,  he  made  any  observatk>na 
on  this  Motion,  he  meant  to  make  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  gallant  Officer  opposite.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer's  speech  was  a  reply  to 
one  which  it  appeared  he  (Mr.  Powell  Bux- 
ton) had  made  two  months  ago.  He  wished 
the  gallant  Officer  had  been  a  little  earlier 
in  the  field,  or  a  little  later;  somewhat 
more  active,  or  somewhat  more  tafdf  ( 
for,  certainly,  the  gallant  Officer  could 
not  have  selected  any  other  time  hi 
which  such  an  attack — which  he  must 
consider  a  personal  one  —  would  have 
been  equally  embarrassing.  At  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  bring  for* 
ward  this  voluminous  subject,  the  gallant 
Officer  was  pleased  to  distract  his  attention. 
The  gallant  Officer  stated,  that  he  (Mr. 
F.  Buxton)  had  used  expressions  towards 
the  members  of  the  colonial  legislative  as* 
semblies  which  were  unjust  and  unchris- 
tianlike.  He  would  only  observe,  that  he 
had  given  utterance  to  language  weak  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  what  he  had  felt 
on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  expressions 
he  had  then  used  he  was  prepared  to 
justify,  and  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  impartial  person,  that  they  were 
fully  called  for.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Negroes,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  colonists  were  tiOt 
indifferent  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  slaves.  But  what  would  the  House 
think  of  this  Society,  when  he  stated  tbat» 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  of 
their  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  negro-population  of  the  colonies, 
the  Society  haa  been  in  possession  of 
slaves  for  upwards  of  100  years.  An 
estate  was  left  to  this  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  negro  character,  and 
of  instructing  and  improving  the  condition 
I  of  the  slaves ;  but  four  years  ago  they  de* 
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the  distress  of  the  West-India  Colonists, 
and  prayed  proteciioa  and  relief  for  them. 
The  noble  Lord  slated,  that  it  was  much 
to  be  reg;retted|  that  this  question,  which 
was  to  come  on  to-night,  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  Gofemment,  but  was  left  to 
other  parties. 

Sir  Adolpkm  Dalrymple  rose  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  prayer  of  this 
petition,  although  he  had  no  other  interest 
in  the  West  Indies,  or  in  West-India  pro- 
perty, than  what  every  Englishman  who 
was  acquainted  with  the    importance  of 
these    colonies    must    feel.     The    West- 
Indians  had  been  reduced  to  their  pre- 
sent  state    of  distress   by  a  variety    of 
causes — among  others,  their  produce  had 
been  taxed  far  beyond  all  other  mercantile 
produce.     Although  it  was  now  seventeen 
years  since  the  peace,  war  taxes  were  still 
charged  upon  West- India  pTOdtStiiS,  While 
they  were  paid  on  no  other  commodities. 
For  several  years,  the  profits  from   the 
West-India  (estates  had  b^n  very  triHing ; 
and  occasionally  the  cultivation  of  those 
estates  had  been  carried  on  even  at  a  loss. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  a  very  large  portion 
of    the    more  intelligent  and    reflecting 
classes,  that  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty *s 
Ministers  towards  the  West-India  colonies 
had  been  harsh  and  cruel.     He  would 
appeal  to  any  man  of  candid  mind  and 
unbiassed  judgment,  and  who   was  ac- 
quainted with   the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  whetlier  the  Orders  in  Council  had 
not  produced  the  most  serious  inconve- 
nience in  thole  colonies  where  they  had 
bteti  brought  into  operation.  The  attempt 
on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
force  those  Orders  in  Council  into  operation 
in  all  the  colonies  was  most  injudicious, 
and  would  be  attended  with  the  most  dis- 
astrous consequences.     He  was  surprised 
that  the  Government  should  support  the 
views  of  Lord  Goderich,  aller  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  had  declared  in  that  House, 
and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  in  the  other  House,  that  in  a 
very  short  time  Ministers  would  be  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  Parliament  some  ex- 
tensive measure    for    the    relief   of   (he 
colonies.     He  (Sir  A.  Dalrymple)  held  in 
his  hand  a  paper  relative  to  the  population 
of  the  West-India  colonies,  with  a  view  to 
show,  that  it  had  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing for  some  years  past.  He  was  convinced 
that  the  paper  was  erroneous ;  but,  if  it 
showed  anything,  it  only  proved,  that  the 
great  distress  in  the  colonies  had  produced 


an  increased   mortality.      He  was  aorry 
that  there  should  have  been  anything  in 
the  conduct  of  the  local  legislatuiet  of 
the  West  Indies  which  tould  Aake  tliem 
liable  to  the  aspersions  of  the  .hon.  aMa- 
ber  for  W^eymouih.     He  had^  however, 
greatly  exaggerated  the  faults   of  tboaa 
bodies^  and  imputed  motivea  whieh  hid 
never  actuated  them.     He  had  been  Mtb- 
nished  at  the  obstevatioos  mado  bj  thfe 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  respectiof  Ihte 
legislature  of  Jamaica,  some  weeks  agD. 
The  hon.  Member  had  charged  that  body 
with  a  wish  to  throw  every  impedimtnt  ih 
the  way  of  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves.     So  far  (torn  this 
being  the  case,  several  most  important  re- 
gulations had  been  introduced  to  promote 
that  amelioration.     He  was  not  surprised 
at  some  degree  of    feeling  having  been 
m&tilf^ted  bythose  colonial  assemblies, at 
the  treatment  they  had  experienced  from 
the  Government.     Human  nature  was  the 
same  on  both  kidel  the  Atlantic »  tnd  k 
was  probable,  that  withih  the  Tropkli  the 
tempen  of  men  were  more  easily  excited 
at  ilUtreatment,  which  he  certainly  thought 
these  peirsons  had  experienced,      hi  thb 
public  meetings  held  throughoilt  theeoon- 
try,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  the  Moat 
scandalous  stories  were  told  respecting  ttie 
treatment  of  the  slaves,  and  tJilags  were 
narrated  as  of  daily  or  recent  oodimbc^, 
which  happened  thirty  or  forty  yean  ago. 
Whenever  motions  had  been    made  for 
ameliorating  the  condition   of  the  slave- 
population,  the  grossest  calumnies  and  the 
most  shameful  reflections  were  cast  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  West- Indians,  and  more 
especially  on  the  members  of  the  colonial 
legislatures.     He  knew  that  speeches  of 
this  nature  had  produced  the  worst  pos- 
sible effects  on   the  minds  of  the  slave- 
population.   One  expression  of  this  nature 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Wey* 
mouth,  which  he  (Sir  A.  Dalrymple)  knew 
to  be  incorrect.     The  hon.  Member  had 
said,  '*  That  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  whole  endeavours  of  the  W^st- 
Indian  legislatures  had  been  e^ertlsd  to 
suppress  religious  instruction.*'     He  must 
also  express  his  surprise  that  the  hon. 
Member  had  thought  it  necessary  to  allude 
to  the  case  of  Missionary  Smith,  going 
into  all  the  grievances  or  catlses  oF  coin- 
plaint  for  several  years.    The  only  effect 
this  could  have  would  be,  to  excite  a  pre- 
judice in  the  minds  of  hiit  hearers  ag&tilst 
the  colonists.    The  hon.  Member  hiaiaiso 
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formerly  stated,  ''That  the  people  of  De- 
merara  had  entered  into  a  resolution  not 
to  allow  religious  instruction  to  be  given 
to  the  slayes/'  In  reply  to  this  assertion, 
a  letter  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  con- 
tradicting this  statement,  and  also  denying 
that  a  single  missionary  had  been  driven 
from  the  island  of  Demarara,  as  had  been 
asserted  by  the  hon.  Member.  A  new 
Missionary  chapel  had  also  been  built  in 
Qeorge  town — there  were  now  eight  Mis- 
sioBarieB  employed  in  preaching  and  im- 
parting instruction  in  schools  to  the  negroes 
in  that  town — there  were  three  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  one  Roman 
Catholic  clergyman— these  latter,  with 
eight  catechists,  were  paid  by  the  colony. 
He  was  certain  that  this  statement  was 
correct,  in  consequence  of  a  friend  of  his, 
who  was  connected  with  the  colony  having 
told  him  that  it  might  be  relied  on,  and 
that  he  was  prepared  to  confirm  every 
part  of  it  on  oath.  As  to  the  chi^rge  that 
th<i  local  legislatures  were  opposed  to  the 
religions  instruction  of  the  negro,  he  would 
in  reply  only  refer  to  the  recent  speech  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  which 
the  hon.  Member  was,  he  hoped,  much 
gratified.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
said,  that  he  was  formerly  President  of  the 
Society  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Slaves  in 
the  West-India  colonies;  and  that  this 
Society  had  been  materially  aided  in  its 
useful  labours  by  the  assistance  it  received 
from  the  local  legislatures,  especially  that 
of  Jamaica,  and  more  particularly  for  the 
last  eighteen  years.  That  in  Jamaica 
40,000?.  had  been  given  by  the  local  legis- 
lature for  religious  instruction,  and  also, 
that  there  was  no  want  of  religious  in- 
struction in  the  island  of  Barbadoes.  The 
Archbishop  further  stated,  that  numerous 
schools  had  been  established  for  the  moral 
and  religious  instruction  of  the  blacks; 
and  that,  altogether,  the  labours  of  the 
Society  had  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  It  was,  in  his  mind,  a 
matter  of  duty  to  show  that  there  was  no 
vrant  of  religious  instruction  in  the  colo- 
nies, and  that  there  was  no  indisposition 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists  to  impart  it, 
as  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member ; 
and  it  was  neither  kind  nor  Christian-like 
to  make  an  unfounded  charge  of  this 
nature  against  large  bodies  of  persons. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Powell  Buxton  presented  two  Pe- 
titions for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  and 
went  on  to  say,  that,  as  he  had  been  in- 


duced to  alter  the  wording  of  his  motion 
since  the  morning,  at  the  request  of  several 
hon.  friends  of  his,  he  wonld  at  once  read 
it  to  the  House.  It  was,  *^  That  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  measures  which  it  may  be 
expedient  to  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  ef- 
fecting the  extinction  of  slavery  through- 
out the  British  dominions,  at  the  earliest 
period  compatible  with  the  safety  of  all 
classes  in  the  colonies."  His  object  then, 
it  would  be  perceived,  was,  to  call  upon 
the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  the  adoption 
of  means  for  the  abolition  of  slavery* 
Before,  however,  he  made  any  observations 
on  this  Motion,  lie  meant  to  make  some 
remarks  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  gallant  Officer  opposite.  The  hon* 
and  gallant  Officer's  speech  was  a  reply  to 
one  which  it  appeared  he  (Mr.  Powell  Bux* 
ton)  had  made  two  months  ago.  He  wished 
the  gallant  Officer  had  been  a  little  earlier 
in  the  field,  or  a  little  later;  somewhat 
more  active,  or  somewhat  more  tardtf 
for,  certainly,  the  gallant  Officer  could 
not  have  selected  any  other  time  in 
which  such  an  attack — which  he  must 
consider  a  personal  one  —  would  hav« 
been  equally  embarrassing.  At  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  about  to  bring  for* 
ward  this  voluminous  subject,  the  gallant 
Officer  was  pleased  to  distract  his  attention. 
The  gallant  Officer  stated,  that  he  (Mr. 
F.  Buxton)  had  used  expressions  towards 
the  members  of  the  colonial  legislative  as* 
semblies  which  were  unjust  and  unchris- 
tianlike.  He  would  only  observe,  that  ha 
had  given  utterance  to  language  weak  and 
feeble  in  comparison  with  what  he  had  fbit 
on  the  subject ;  and  that  the  expressions 
he  had  then  used  he  was  prepared  to 
justify,  and  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
every  impartial  person,  that  they  were 
fully  called  for.  Reference  had  been 
made  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Conversion  of  the  Negroes,  with  a 
view  to  show  that  the  colonists  were  not 
indifferent  to  the  religious  instruction  of 
their  slaves.  But  what  would  the  House 
think  of  this  Society,  when  he  stated  that» 
notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  said  of 
their  exertions  to  ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  negro-population  of  the  colonies, 
the  Society  haa  been  in  possession  of 
slaves  for  upwards  of  100  years.  An 
estate  was  left  to  this  Society,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  negro  character,  and 
of  instructing  and  improving  the  condition 
of  the  slaves ;  but  four  years  ago  they  de* 
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ekwed  m  Aere  report,  that  the  negroes 
wtfe  ftiil  ma€t  to  enjo^  the  eomoioa 
tvufidij  auui  to  perform  the  oimmcn  doti^fs, 
o#  awn ;  the  vbip  was  carried  m  th*  fieM 
— the  Sonda^  wa»  a  day  of  labour  to  the 
ikkvctof  thid  Chrutka  prelatieal  body,  and, 
m  short,  their  slaves  were  as  low  io  morals, 
a0  oppressed  m  labour ;  as  ranch  sabject 
to  wanton  pooUhmeftt,  as  those  of  the 
pknters  tbeoseUes.  The  hon.  Barooet  bad 
referred  to  the  language  nsed  on  a  recent 
occasion  bj  a  ri^t  rerereod  Prelate,  for 
whoa  he  (Mr.  F.  Bnton)  entertained  the 
greatest  respeet.  He  had  been  present 
om  the  occasion  alioded  to,  and  was  ez- 
fifii'ly  sorry  to  bear  expressions  fall  from 
the  lipo  of  the  r^t  reverend  Prelate,  re- 
hitire  to  the  treatment  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies,  which  he  (Mr.  F.  Bnxton) 
Defer  eoold  have  anticipated  that  he  woald 
fasft  «sed.  The  lan^age  there  used  re- 
flrioded  him  of  what  bad  fallen  from  Mr. 
EUas,  a  Member  of  that  House,  in  1797 : 
thai  faoB.  Member  soggested,  with  a  view 
of  thwarting  the  benevolent  exertions  of 
Mr.  Wilberforce  for  the  aboiitbn  of  the 
sisve  trade,  and  in  which  he  succeeded  for 
•  tame,  that  before  any  exertions  were 
made,  or  any  steps  taken  towards  this 
obfect,  the  slaves  ought  to  be  made 
Cbristians.  ''  WhY,**  said  that  hon.  Mem- 
ber,  **  if  yon  wish  to  improve  the  moral 
eoodition  of  the  slave,  and  to  prepare 
hoD  for  enjoying  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation, why  do  you  not  initruct  him  in 
tbe  teneU  of  the  Christian  religion  V  This 
had  its  effect  at  the  time,  but  what  had 
been  done  in  fortherance  of  this  object  ? 
He  (Mr.  F.  Buxton)  had  heard  Mr.  Ellis, 
now  Lord  Seaford,  say  in  the  Hoase  of 
Lords,  a  short  time  since,  that  up  to  1826 
there  was  hardly  one  slave  in  all  the  co- 
lonies that  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  Chris- 
tian. These  words  had  made  a  great 
impression  on  him.  He  had,  however,  a 
better  authority  with  respect  to  the  religious 
instruction  that  had  been  imparted  to  the 
negro-— he  alluded  to  the  Bishop  of  Ja- 
maica— and  if  ever  there  was  a  roan 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  colonists,  this 
was  the  man ;  and  he  said,  that  in  tbe  very 
heart  of  his  diocese  he  did  not  perceive 
even  the  semblance  of  the  form  of  Christian 
worship.  He  should  shock  the  House 
were  he  to  attempt  to  describe  the  shame- 
ful neglect  of  all  religious  instruction  in 
oar  colonies.  The  truth  was,  a  most 
horrid  system  of  intolerance  prevailed  in 
ail  of  them ;  and  those  who  were  engaged 


in  the  benevolest  task  of  matrvctnig  the 
slave,  and  in  endeavonring  to  improve  his 
moral  condition,  by  imparting  the  blesni^ 
of  religioas  inatroctioe,  had  Io  nndcrgo 
tbe  most  cruel  persecutioos.  There  were 
several  instances  of  the  Miasioiuiries  having 
died  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they 
experienced.  He  had  a  case  before  him 
of  a  Missiooary  of  the  name  of  Griassdale, 
who  applied  to  the  Magistrates  for  a  license 
to  preach,  which  those  persons  illegally  re- 
fasied ;  notwithstanding  this  illegal  refusal, 
he  preached,  and  was  apprehended  and 
committed  to  gaol,  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence was,  from  the  extreme  heat  of 
the  prison,  and  foom  the  filthy  slate  in 
which  it  was,  that  he  died.  Another 
Missionary,  of  the  name  of  Whitehoose, 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  preaching 
witboot  a  license,  tlioogh  a  liceiiae  he  had, 
and  produced  it,  and  was  committed  to 
the  same  prison — he,  however*  did  not 
die.  Another,  Mr.  Orton,  followed  in  a 
few  days;  then  another,  Mr.  Watkias; 
and  probably  the  rest  of  the  congregation 
would  have  followed,  had  it  not  been  few 
the  agency  of  a  humane  individtml,  by 
whom  these  proceedings  were  made  known 
to  the  higher  authorities  in  the  idand, 
who  iram^iately  declared  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Magistrates  were  illegal 
and  unjust,  and  the  result  was,  that  the 
whole  of  the  Magistrates  (this  Coonctl  of 
Protection)  were  dismissed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. This,  then,  was  the  system  of 
toleration — this  was  the  encouragement 
given  to  imparting  religious  instruction  to 
the  slaves.  These  were  not  the  only  cases 
of  shameful  persecution  which  he  could 
mention.  He  would  refer,  also,  as  an 
illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  colonists 
towards  those  who  were  anxious  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  negro,  to  the 
language  made  use  of  in  the  newspapers, 
advocating  the  cause  of  the  planters.  In 
one  of  them  the  following  language  was 
employed : — '  In  the  Irish  rebellion  of 
1798,  the  Catholic,  priests,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  the  instigators  of  it,  when 
taken  were  immediately  bound  to  the 
halberts  of  the  soldiers,  and  flogged  by 
the  drummers  of  the  army.  On  the 
confessions  extorted  under  these  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  were  afterwards 
convicted  and  executed.  Can  we,  in 
Jamaica,  have  more  delicacy  tovrards  the 
vagabonds  who  are  known  to  have  ex- 
cited a  revolt  among  our  slaves  than  the 
Generals  and  ofHcers  of  rank  in    the 
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*  British  army  had  towards  the  Cathoh'c 

*  priests  ?  We  say,  let  Irish  justice  prevail, 
'and  Jamaica  may  yet  flourish.'  Again, 
in  another  paper,  was  the  following  state- 
ment:—  *  When    the    gallant    General 

*  (Picton)   was  governor    of  Trinidad,  a 

*  Missionary  was    brought    before    him, 

*  charged  with  preaching  sedition.  ''Who 

*  are  yon,'*  said  Picton  ?  "  A  servant  of  the 

*  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  only  Lord  and 
'  Master."  "  How  dare  you  utter  treason  to 

*  my  &ce ;  take  him  out  and  hang  him." 

*  Sir  lliomas's  orders  were  seldom  dis- 
'  obeyed,   and  Trinidad  has  never  since 

*  been  cursed  with  the  presence  of  a  Mis- 

*  sionary.'  In  consequence  of  the  atrocious 
language  indulged  in  by  the  editors  and 
coDductors  of  these  colonial  newspapers,  a 
most  cruel  persecution  had  been  com- 
menced against  the  Missionaries ;  and  in 
Jamaica  no  less  than  fourteen  chapels  had 
been  recently  destroyed,  and  the  people 
had  been  called  upon  to  bum  all  the 
chapels  in  the  colonies.  And  what  had 
been  the  conduct  of  the  Magistrates? 
Had  they  exerted  themselves  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  disgraceful  proceedings?  He  had 
heard,  on  undoubted  authority,  that  several 
Magistrates  were  present  at  the  destruction 
of  some  of  these  chapels  ;  he  had  been 
informed  that  there  were  but  few ;  but  he 
had  the  names  of  three,  which  he  would 
read  to  the  House,  if  it  were  thought  ne- 
cessary. A  Church  Union  had  also  been 
formed,  the  avowed  object  of  which  was,  to 
drive  all  the  Missionaries  from  the  colonies, 
and  to  destroy  all  the  chapels.  Facts  of 
this  kind  clearly  proved  that  a  most  cruel 
religious  persecution  was  now  being  carried 
on  in  the  colonies.  If  he  were  not  as  great 
an  enemy  of  religious  persecution  as  of 
slavery  itself,  he  would  say,  let  them  go 
on ;  for  this  ibarbarous  treatment  of  the 
Missionaries,  and  this  cruel  intolerance, 
would  infallibly  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  England  against 
them.  He  was  sorry  for  the  Missionaries 
who  were  exposed  to  this  brutal  treatment; 
bat  he  was  glad,  that  the  colonists  had 
disclosed  their  conduct  to  the  world,  and 
had  done  so  much  to  enlighten  the  people 
of  England  as  to  the  feelings  they  enter- 
tained. They  had  now  demonstrated  to  all 
men  that  preaching,  and  praying,  and 
worshipping  God,  were  crimes  not  to  be 
tolerated— offences  not  to  be  endured  in 
that  Christian  country.  He  had  been  be- 
trayed into  these  olxservations  in  conse* 
<|iieiiCQ  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  gallant 


Officer  opposite.  He  knew  that  a  great 
and  rapid  change  had  taken  place  in  men's 
minds  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  The 
distress  of  tlie  planters  had  excited  con- 
siderable attention  :  it  was  great,  but,  if 
deep,  it  was  uniform ;  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  colonists  were 
now  more  than  usually  distressed;  but 
during  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years  the 
same  language  had  been  used  as  at  pre** 
sent,  and  the  same  complaints  made.  He 
would  pledge  himself  to  find  expressions, 
used  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  seventy  years  ago, 
exactly  similar  to  those  urged  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  that  the  complaints  of  loss, 
and  ruin,  and  bankruptcy,  and  the  ex-' 
pressions  of  distress,  and  the  charge  of 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  colonies, 
were  not  stronger  than  those  used  at  that 
period.  He  knew  these  circumstances 
had  had  great  influence  on  the  minds  of 
intelligent  and  thinking  men ;  and  he  was 
convinced  that,  from  the  change  that  liad 
taken  place  in  the  public  mind,  the 
time  was  not  distant— if  it  had  not  then 
arrived — when  slavery  must  cease.  He 
would  also  refer  to  the  opinions  which  had 
been  expressed  by  some  of  the  West- 
Indian  body,  who  had  admitted  that  the 
time  had  come,  or  was  close  at  hand,  when 
it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  best  means 
of  attaining  the  object  in  view,  both  with 
reference  to  the  interests  of  the  masters 
and  the  slaves.  He  did  not  wish  to  have 
a  Committee  to  consider  whether  slavery 
were  a  good  or  a  bad  thing,  but  he  was 
desirous  that  an  inquiry  should  take  place, 
and  that  the  question  should  be,  the  best 
mode  of  extinguishing  slavery ;  and  on  this 
subject  he  trusted  that  he  should  have  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment. With  a  view  to  show  that  a 
feeling  was  growing  up  in  the  minds  even 
of  the  West- Indians  themselves,  that  this 
system  could  not  last,  he  would  refer  to 
one  paragraph  of  a  remonstrance  addressed 
to  Lord  Goderich,  in  October  last,  by  the 
Special  Committee  of  Planters  interested 
in  the  Crown  colonies,  in  which  the  object 
he  now  proposed  was  recommended.  '  In 
'  conclusion,  your  petitioners  beg  leave 
'  most  respectfully  to  observe,  that  it  is 
'  unworthy  of  the  British  nation  to  seek 
'  the  accomplishment  of  so  momentous  an 
'  object  as  the  extinction  of  slavery,  by 
'  indirect  and  doubtful  methods ;  and  that 

*  it  wonld  be  more  just  towards  your  pe- 

*  titionarsi  as  well  as  m<Mre  honouraUa  to 
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'  Great  Britain,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the 
'  emancijpation  of  the  negroes,  and,  at  the 

*  same  time,  ths^t  Parliament  should  con- 
'  sider  what  compensation  it  would  be 

*  equitable  and  expedient  to  grant  to  the 

*  planters.'  He  unfeignedly  rejoiced  to 
hear  such  language  from  a  West-Indian 
body ;  he  did  go  along  with  them  in  pro- 
testmg  against  the  adoption  of  any  indirect 
or  doubtful  measure,  and  in  claiming  direct 
and  decided  measures  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  negro.  He  was  not  behindhand 
with  them  in  wishing  to  inquire  whether 
any^  and,  if  any,  what  compensation  was 
equitable  and  expedient  for  the  planter ; 
but  the  question  of  emancipation  must 
come  first — the  negro,  at  all  events,  owed 
no  compensation  to  the  planter.  What* 
ever  the  Government  and  the  country 
might  owe  the  planter  as  a  compensation, 
the  negro  did  not  owe  the  planter  any- 
thing. Nor  was  the  concluding  parag^ph 
the  only  one  in  that  remonstrance  to 
which  be  assented.  He  never  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  most  zealous  abolitionist  a 
doctrine  in  which  he  more  perfectly  agreed 
than  that  which  was  broached  in  the  pre- 
ceding page : — *  It  is  in  vain  to  expect 

*  that  the  deformities  of  the  slave  code  can 

*  be  cured  by  any  process  short  of  the  ex- 
'  tinctioQ  of  the  system  itself.'  This, 
surely,  was  not  the  customary  panegyric 
on  slavery:  the  deformities  of  the  slave 
code  were  broadly  stated,  and  we  were 
plainly  told,  these  you  must  endure,  or  you 
must  abolish  slavery.  It  was  remarkable, 
and  showed  what  a  change  even  had  taken 
place  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  colonies 
on  this  subject,  that  a  very  short  time  ago 
a  man  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  for 
making  use,  not  of  this  language,  but 
these  sentiments,  couched  in  language  far 
less  obnoxious.  This  expression  was  found 
in  the  private  journal  of  Missionary  Smith, 
at    Demerara: — *  The  evils    of   slavery 

*  cannot  be  mitigated,  the  system  must  be 
'  abolished.'  l^e  journal  was  produced 
against  him  on  bis  trial,  these  words  con- 
stituted the  force  of  the  charge,  and  he 
was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  ;  but  whether 
taken  from  the  journal  of  a  missionary,  or 
fron  the  more  official  document,  he 
heartily  concurred  in  the  sound  truth  of 
the  doctrine — namely,  that  there  was  one 
oely  mode,  one  solitary  expedient  for  curing 
the  evil  of  slavery — the  abolition  of  the 

Sstem  itself.     He  never  went  further  than 
is ;  be  had  never  said,  that  mitigating 
sieaauret  would  do  no  good ;  he  knew  the 


Orders  in  Ck)uncil  had  done  good ;  where 
they  had  been  introduced  they  had  abated 
the  number  of  punishments,  and  diminished 
the  rate  of  mortality ;  and  their  tendency 
necessarily  was,  to  remove  many  of  the 
more  prominent  and  palpable  brutalities 
of  the  system.     But  there  was  one  essen- 
tial feature  of  slavery  which  no  insUgattng 
measures  could  even  touch.    Slavery  was 
labour  extorted  by  force;     wages,    the 
natural  motive,  were  not  given,  but  their 
place  was  supplied  by  the  whip.    In  that 
House,  discussions  as  to  what  slavery  was, 
and  what  it  was  not,  took  place  frequently ; 
but  one  thing  it  was,    by  the  confoi- 
sion  of  all  men — it  was  labour  extorted  by 
force.     In  the  mildest  system-— in  the 
most  ferocious.*-there  was  still  the  same 
feature ;  under  the  most  mitigated  system, 
then,  slavery  was  still  labour  obtained  by 
force ;  and,  if  by  force,  he  knew  not  how 
it  were  possible  to  stop  short  of  that  degree 
of  force  which  was  necessary  to  extort 
involuntary    exertion.     A    motive   there 
must  be;    and  it  came  at  last  to  this, 
inducement  or  compulsion,  wages  or  the 
whip.     But  he  would  not  arg^  this  ques- 
tion ;  by  his  favourite  West-India  author- 
ities    it    was   stated    in    the    following 
manner — '  Domestic  jurisdiction  and  cor- 
'  poral  punishment  are  part  and  parcel  of 
*  the  system:    they  must  stand  or  fall 
'  together.'      They  must   stand    or  fall 
tc^ether!    This  narrowed  the  question, 
and  all  the  House  had  to  decide  was — 
shall  they  stand  or  shall  they  fall  ?   These 
gentlemen  had  exhibited  great  candour; 
they  had  neither  disguised  nor  palliated 
the  evils  of  slavery ;    and,  in  return,  he 
would   willingly  make  a  concession^  of 
which  they,  too,  should  know  the  value. 
He  was  not,  then,  such  a  bigot,  even  to 
his  own  doctrines,  as  to  deny  that  it  was 
no  slight  matter  to  disturb  and  remove 
the  relations  of  society  existing  in  the 
West  Indies.     If  the  evils  of  slavery  were 
slight — if  they  affected  but  few — if  tbej 
were  not  intensely  felt  by  any — if,  in  shorty 
slavery  were  not  an  inroad  upon  man's 
most    inestimable  rights   (and  such  an 
inroad  as  inevitably  destroyed  his  hap- 
piness)— then  he  admitted,    all  circum- 
stances considered,  all  difficolties  weighed, 
it  were  better  to  leave  these  slight  and 
trivial  evils  to  sleep  in  silence,  as  they  had 
already  done  for  many  a  year.    But  he 
contended  that  the  evils  of  slavery  were 
grievous  and  enormous  —  grievances   of 
that  nature,  and  degree,  and  ni 
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thai  there  was  no  wanant  for  tolerating 
them,  and  no  alterpative  but  to  rid  the 
coantry  of  them  and  the  system  which 
engendered  them,  at  whatever  price»  and 
through  whatever  difficulty.  He  would 
not  enter  into  a  full  detail  of  the  evils  of 
slavery;  rather  than  fatigue  the  House 
with  such  an  irksome  recital,  he  would 
trust  to  the  detestation  of  slavery  which 
every  man  who  heard  him  must  feel.  Two 
or  three  facts  alone  be  would  state.  In 
the  first  place,  the  decrease  of  the  slave-po- 
pulatioo.  the  excess  of  deaths  above  births 
in  the  slave  colonies.  In  consequence  of 
some  doubts  having  been  expressed  on 
this  subject  last  year,  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  strict  inquiries.  He  had 
had  a  number  of  these  returns,  respecting 
the  population  of  the  West  Indies,  printed 
and  distributed,  and  challenged  contra- 
diction, as  to  their  general  accuracy ;  be 
saw  them  in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Burge),  but  till  he  heard  such  con- 
futation, he  would  repeat  the  fact,  that  in 
a  climate  congenial  to  the  negro  consti- 
tution, in  a  soil  abundantly  fertile,  and  in 
a  country  not  ravaged  by  war,  pestilence, 
or  famine;  under  circumstances  so  fa- 
vourable to  an  increase  of  population,  the 
population  had  decreased  to  the  extent  of 
52,000  in  the  last  eleven  years.  This 
simple  fact  carried  with  it  more  conviction 
to  his  mind  of  the  intolerable  evils  of 
slavery,  than  would  a  thousand  cases  of 
the  most  extravagant  cruelty:  however, 
there  was  one  fact.  The  second  fact  was, 
the  number  of  stripes  inflicted  on  the 
slaves.  '.He  had  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  number  of  stripes  of  the  cart-whip 
inflicted  upon  the  slaves  in  the  slave 
colonies,  amounted  to  upwards  of  2,200,000 
annually.  In  the  chartered  colonies  no 
record  was  kept;  it  had  been  repeatedly 
asked  for,  and  it  had  been  as  repeatedly 
zefttsed,  as  every  Gentleman  knew,  who 
knew  ainythingor  the  subject.  It  was  one 
of  the  points  in  controversy  at  this  mo- 
meat,  and  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
Order  in  Council,  that  it  demanded  such 
a  record.  He  had  not  then,  the  best 
data  on  which  io  proceed,  and  therefore 
was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  gathering 
the  aearest  appioximatioa  to  the  truth 
which  the  data  he  had  would  admit  of; 
bat  they  were  amply  sufficient.  It  ap- 
peared by  a  return  from  Demerara,  that 
during  six  months  the  number  of  lashes  of 
the  cart-whip  inflicted  on  the  slaves  ex- 
o^edfd  100«000--that  was,  200^000  fgrthe 


year.  The  learned  Gentleman  would 
hnd  the  return  in  p.  28,  of  No.  262,  Par-* 
liamentary  Papers  of  1831.  The  proper-* 
tion  that  the  population  of  Demerara  bore 
to  the  whole  slave-population  was  known. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  same  proportion 
of  punishments  were  inflicted  in  Jamaica 
and  elsewhere  as  in  Demerara,  the  ele-^ 
meots  of  an  arithmetical  calculation  were 
obtained^and  the  result  was,  that  2,200,000 
lashes  were  annually  inflicted.  The 
number  of  stripes  were  ascertained  from 
official  infoiTnatiDn — the '  population  the 
same — and  the  question,  therefore,  re- 
solved itself  into  a  rule-of-three  sum.  If 
69,000  slaves  required  200,000  lashes, 
what  did  755,000  require  ?  The  answer 
was  2,200,000.  He  had  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  this  number  was  greatly  ex- 
ceeded ;  for  the  number  of  stripes  inflicted 
in  the  chartered  colonies  greatly  exceeded 
the  number  inflicted  in  the  Crown  colonies. 
In  Demerara  there  was  an  Order  ta 
Council ;  not  so  in  Jamaica.  There  was 
a  Protector  of  Slaves  in  Demerara ;  there 
was  none  in  Jamaica,  There  was  an 
interval  between  crime  and  punishment  in 
Demerara ;  but  there  was  not  in  Jamaica. 
The  whip  was  not  allowed  to  be  carried 
into  the  field  in  Demerara ;  but  it  was  in 
Jamaica.  There  was  a  record  of  every 
punishment  in  Demerara ;  there  was  not 
in  Jamaica.  Every  stripe  that  was  in*- 
flicted  in  Demerara,  ought  to  be  recorded; 
but  this  was  never  done  in  Jamaica.  But, 
above  all,  their  females  were  liable  to  the 
lash  in  Jamaica,  but  not  in  Demerara; 
and  it  might  be  presumed,  at  least,  that 
the  number  of  punishments  was  as  great 
in  a  colony  where  both  sexes  were  lashed, 
as  in  one  where  the  females  were  exempt. 
From  this  calculation,  then,  which  was 
made  with  great  fairness,  it  appeared  that 
2,200,000  stripes  of  the  cart-whip  were 
annually  inflicted  in  the  slave  colonies, 
without  tak'mg  into  calculation  those  in* 
flicted  on  Uie  females.  This  was  only  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  The  real 
facts  upon  which  to  aiigue  had  been  re- 
peatedly asked  for  and  refused ;  but  if 
they  chose  to  bury  the  truth  in  oblivion, 
hacl  he  not  a  right  to  argue  from  the  facts 
that  were  known  to  those  that  were  sqpp* 
pressed — from  the  stripes  actually  inflicted 
m  a  Crown  colony,  to  those  which  it  might 
be  supposed  were  inflicted  in  colonies 
where  there  was  no  Order  in  Council,  no 
Protector,  no  record  of  punishments,  no 
interval  for  psMioo  to  subaidej  where  the 
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whip  was  carried  in  the  field,  and  where 
females  were  liable  to  be  flogged?  Let 
the  House  recollect  that  these  stripes  were 
inflicted  with  a  cart-whip.  He  would  ask, 
whether  this  was  a  mild  and  ^trifling  pun- 
ishment ?  and,  to  use  the  language  of  an 
hon.  Member, capable  indeed  of  frightening 
children,  but  incapable  of  injuring  a  man  ? 
On  this  point  he  would  read  a  statement 
which  he  had  somewhere  seen  ;  it  ran 
thus : — *  The  cart-whip  is  a  base,  cruel, 
'  debasing  instrument  of  torture — the  cart- 
'  whip  is  the  fellow  of  the  rack  and  the 
'  thumb-screw.    I  do  not  hesitate  to  say, 

*  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  the 

*  cart-whip  is  a  horrible,  detestable  instru- 

*  raent  when  used  for  the  punishment  or 
'  torture  of  slaves.     I  do  say  that  thirty- 

*  nine  lashes  with  this  horrid  instrument 

*  can  be  made  more  grievous  than  300 

*  lashes  with  the  cat.'  When  and  by  whom 
was  this  statement  made  ?  Was  it  an 
abolitionist  who  had  never  seen  slavery, 
and  gathered  his  notions  from  the  pages 
of  the  Anti-slavery  Reporter  ?  No ;  it  was 
a  planter  eminent  for  many  things,  and 
for  none  more  than  his  hostility  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  abolitionists.  And  where 
was  this  statement  delivered  ?  Was  it  in 
one  of  those  meetings,  described  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Haddington,  where  there 
was  no  one  to  confute  it  ?  No  ;  but  it 
was  made  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica ;  and  there  Mr.  Barrett,  for  he 
was  the  author,  defied  and  challenged 
contradiction.  If  such  was  the  nature  of 
these  punishments  inflicted  on  the  slaves, 
he  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  designate 
the  system  as  most  execrable,  and  to  call 
upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  grant  a 
Committee,  with  a  view  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  a  system.  One  fact  more — the  moral 
and  intellectual  degradation  of  the  slave- 
population.  Here  he  supposed  all  were 
agreed.  Did  any  man  deny  this?  He 
wished  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Burge)  would  give  an  answer.  He 
(Mr.  F.  Buxton)  and  his  party  had  always 
urged  the  moral  devastation  of  slavery,  as 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  its 
downfall,  and  their  opponents  had  urged 
the  moral  debasement  of  the  negro  as  an 
argument  for  the  continuance  of  slavery. 
But  if  he  could  not  get  an  answer,  he 
would  produce  a  witness.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bramber,  in  October  last,  in  a  let- 
ter which  he  addressed  to  Lord  Goderich, 
which  had  been  published  among  the  offi- 
cial papers,  said— ^  In  England  we  admi- 1 


*  nister  an  oath  to  those  only  who  iinder- 
'  stand  its  nature  and  obligations.      Is 

*  that  the  condition  of  the  negro  mind?  Not 
'  of  one  in  a  thousand.'  No  comment  of 
his  (Mr.  F.  Buxton's)  should  spoil  the 
force  and  the  emphasis  of  this  statement* 
He  might,  indeed,  remind  his  hon.  friand, 
that  in  England  children  of  very  tender 
years  were  considered  capable  of  taking  an 
oath.  An  oath  was  administered  to  the 
Chinese- — to  the  Hindoo — to  the  African 
himself,  so  long  as  he  was  a  wild  savage ; 
but  let  him  be  subjected  to  our  Christian 
domination,  and  not  one  in  a  thousand 
understood  the  nature  of  an  oath.  These 
were  his  three  facts ;  he  had  others,  and 
resting  on  incontrovertible  authority,  but 
he  would  waive  them.  Slavery  already  was 
illustrated  in  its  moral  influence,  by  the 
universal  turpitude  of  the  people ;  and  its 
humanity  illustrated  by  this  multiplicity  of 
punishments,  and  this  waste  of  human 
life.  And  here  he  should  stop,  if  it  were 
not  that  another  consideration  weighed 
most  heavily  upon  him.  Was  it  certain 
that  the  colonies  would,  remain  to  this 
country  if  we  were  resolved  to  retain 
slavery  ?  Did  any  one  doubt  that  a  crisis 
was  coming  which  would  leave  them  no  alter- 
native but  an  immediate  concession  of 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  or  a  dreadful  at- 
tempt to  extort  it  through  the  horrors  of  a 
servile  war  ?  Dreadful  as  this  would  be  % 
in  times  of  peace,  how  much  more  dread- 
ful would  it  become  should  the  circum- 
stances of  Europe  require  this  country  to 
enter  into  a  war  with  France  ?  He  would 
tell  the  West-Indian  proprietors  this — if 
their  trade  had  been  as  prosperous  as  they 
were  now  complaining  of  its  being  the  re- 
verse— if,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  they  had 
been  boasting  of  their  gains,  instead  of 
lamenting  their  losses — now  would  be  the 
time  when  it  would  be  advisable  for  them 
to  make  terms  for  the  future,  without 
waiting  till  they  were  compelled  to  yield. 
But  there  was  one  consideration  which  he 
must  press  on  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Lord.  How  was  the  Government  prepared 
to  act,  in  case  of  a  general  insurrection  of 
the  negroes  ?  War  was  to  be  lamented 
any  where,  and  under  any  circumstances : 
but  a  war  against  a  people  struggling  for 
their  freedom  and  their  rights,  would  be 
the  falsest  position  in  which  it  was  possible 
for  England  to  be  placed.  And  did  the 
noble  Lord  think  that  the  people  out  of 
doors  would  be  content  to  see  their  re- 
sources  exhausted  for  the   purpose  oS 
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crushing  the  inalienable  rights  of  man- 
kind ?  In  saying  these  things,  he  was  not 
speaking  as  an  enthnsiast ;  he  was  only 
repeating  the  opinion  of  a  rery  different 
class  of  persons.  He  would  refer  the  House 
to  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  himself  a  slave-owner,  and  full  of  the 
prejudices  of  slave-owners ;  yet  he  left 
this  memorable  memorial  to  his  country : — 

*  I,  indeed,  tremble  for  my  country,  when 

*  I  remember  that  God  is  just,  and  that 
'  his  justice  may  not  sleep  for  ever  : 
'  a  revolution  is  among  possible  events. 

*  The  Almighty  has  no  attribute  which 

*  would  side  with  us  in  such  a  struggle.' 
This  was  the  point  that  weighed  most 
heavily  with  him.  The  Almighty  had 
no  attribute  that  would  side  with  them 
in  such  a  struggle.  A  war,  with  an 
overwhelming  physical  force  —  a  war, 
with  a  climate  fatal  to  the  European  con- 
stitution— a  war,  in  which  the  heart  of  the 
people  of  England  would  lean  toward  the 
enemy;  it  was  hazarding  all  these  terrible 
evils,  but  all  were  light  and  trivial  compared 
with  the  conviction  he  felt  that,  in  such  a 
warfare,  it  was  not  possible  to  ask,  nor  could 
we  dare  to  expect,  the  countenance  of 
Heaven.  He  assured  the  House  he  had 
been  discharging  a  most  painful  duty,  and 
his  endeavour  had  been  to  perform  it  with- 
out offence  to  any  body.  He  begged  to 
move,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  upon  the 
measures  which  it  may  be  expedient  to 
adopt,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery  throughout  the  British 
dominions,  at  the  earliest  period  compati- 
ble with  the  safety  of  all  classes  in  the  co- 
lonies.*' 

Mr.  Cresset  Pelham  said,  that  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  was  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  the  object  he  had  in 
view.  The  snfFerings  of  the  slaves  had 
been  much  exaggerated ;  and  as  to  reli- 
gious instruction,  he  believed  that  there 
were  more  Christians  among  the  blacks 
than  in  this  metropolis.  He  remembered 
having  seen  a  negro  woman  in  England, 
who  was  asked  to  remain,  but  the  idea  vras 
revolting  to  her,  and  she  preferred  going 
back  to  the  West  Indies  and  slavery  where 
her  mistress  had  always  treated  her  with 
kindness,  to  remaining  in  this  land  of  free- 
dom. He  thought  that  the  evils  which  he 
admitted  did  exist  in  the  colonies,  might  be 
prevented  by  the  residence  of  the  planters 

on  their  owo  estates. 


Mr.  Strickland  thought  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  interests  of  the  proprietors 
themselves,  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt 
the  measure  recommended  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  for  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  safety  of  the  colonies  would 
be  endangered  unless  some  measure  with 
a  view  to  emancipation  was  granted.  Ihe 
Committee  moved  for  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  was,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  mode  of  setting  about  a  satisfactory 
arrangement.  He  considered  it  desirable 
that  emancipation  should  really  commence, 
accompanied,  certainly,  by  proper  precau- 
tions ;  but  that  it  should  not  be  further 
delayed,  nor  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
England  any  longer  trifled  with.  He 
fully  admitted,  that  the  West-India  inter- 
est should  be  as  dear  to  England  as  any  of 
the  great  interests  of  the  empire,  but  he 
denied  the  inference  generally  drawn  from 
this  proposition,  and  could  not  sanction 
the  opinion,  that  the  welfare  of  these  inter- 
ests was  identified  with  the  continuance  of 
slavery.  He  called  on  the  House  to  assist 
in  effecting  the  emancipation  of  the  ne- 
groes, and  he  called  on  the  slave-owners 
themselves  to  aid  in  that  object,  for  he  was 
convinced  that  nothing  would  so  completely 
secure  them  in  their  present  possessions  as 
the  putting  an  end  to  slavery.  Let  hon. 
Members  suppose,  if  they  could,  that  the 
curse  of  slavery  had  existed  for  centuries 
in  one  comer  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  he 
asked  them,  if  such  were  the  case,  whe- 
ther the  Legislature  would  not  put  it 
down  at  once  as  soon  as  the  hornd  de- 
formity was  exposed  ?  They  should  act 
on  the  same  principle  with  regard  to  the 
negroes,  and  he  called  on  all  of  them  to 
unite  in  one  determination  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free. 

Mr.  Keith  Dmiglas  must  first  say,  that 
he  thought  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth was  not  justified  in  having  altered 
the  terms  of  his  Motion  since  he  had  first 
given  notice  of  it.  How  did  the  question 
stand  now?  Certain  Resolutions  had  been 
passed  by  that  House  in  1823,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Government,  and 
the  hon.  Member  ought  to  confine  himself 
to  a  motion  that  these  Resolutions  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Yet,  instead  of  doing  so, 
the  hon.  Member  now  placed  them  in  the 
strange'predicament  of  superseding,  by  the 
present  proposition,  the  Resolutions  that 
had  already  been  passed,  and  the  Order  in 
Council  founded  on  them.  By  the  course 
which  the  hon.  Member  seemed  disposed 
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to  take^  he  would,  id  fact,  be  destroying 
the  interests  of  those  persons  whom  he 
professed  to  wish  to  protect.  He  denied 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had 
fairly  stated  the  case  of  the  degradation  of 
the  slaves,  or  of  the  mortality  that  pre- 
vailed among  them.  There  were  statements 
of  a  similar  kind  published  out  of  doors,  and 
be  must  take  on  himself  to  say,  that  those 
who  drew  up  such  statements,  and  presented 
them  to  the  public,  must  know  that  they 
were  stating  that  which  was  not  accurate. 
The  real  cause  of  the  mortality  among  the 
negroes  was,  that  the  number  of  men  and 
women  was  now  more  nearly  approximated, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  more  child- 
rea  were  bom.  But  this,  at  all  events,  he 
would  contend — that  even  if  the  hon. 
Member  thought  that  he  was  able  to  show 
that  the  mortality  arose  from  other  causes, 
still,  as  this  was  at  least  an  undeniable 
cause,  it  was  exceedingly  unjust  on  his 
part  to  have  omitted  all  mention  of  it,  and 
to  have  done  his  best  to  leave  the  House 
in  the  dark  on  the  subject.  In  1807, 
those  who  had  property  in  the  colonies 
had  authorized  the  importation  of  a  large 
number  of  males,  but  of  very  few  females. 
Many  of  these  had  grown  old  and  died, 
and  this,  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
accounted  for  the  state  of  society  of  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  complained.  In  1817 
there  was,  it  appeared,  a  great  excess  of 
males  over  females,  but  in  1827,  in  many 
of  the  colonies,  there  was  an  excess  of  fe- 
males over  maW.  A  perfectexemplification 
of  the  position  he  had  iust  laid  down  was  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Island  of  Barbadoes ; 
for  in  that  island,  where  the  slave  trade 
ceased  much  earlier  than  in  our  other 
West-India  possessions,  they  were  told 
by  the  returns,  that  in  ten  years  there  had 
been  an  increase  of  5,600 — the  females 
there  greatly  exceeding  the  males  in  amount. 
Here  again  was  another  point  in  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  not  dealt  fairly  by 
the  House — for  he  had  taken  an  average  of 
ten  years  for  making  up  his  returns,  which, 
in  fact,  in  many  instauces,  was  calculated 
to  produce  a  false  impression.  As  a 
proof  of  this,  he  would  cite  the  case 
of  St.  Christopher's  :  by  taking  the  aver- 
age of  ten  years  there  appeared  to  be  a 
general  dimmution  of  the  whole ;  but  if 
the  returns  of  1825  and  1826  were  taken 
by  themselves,  by  which  time  the  sexes 
had  more  nearly  approximated,  it  would 
be  found  that  there  was  in  those  years 
ao  increase  of  nearly  900.     The  hon. 


Gentleman  complained,  too,  that  Mtbing 
had  been  done  to  ameliorate  the  conditios 
of  the  slaves,  ^ow,  how  stood  that  laot  ? 
Mr.  (now  Lord)  Brougham  had  saidi  that 
the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
slaves  would  be,  to  establish  a  ayitam  of 
good  slave  evidence :  and  a  measure  had 
been  introduced  for  that  purpose  ia  Ja- 
maica. The  coloured  population  was  also 
highly  favoured ;  so  much  so,  that  ke  ba« 
lieved  two  gentlemen  of  colour  were  at 
present  members  of  the  House  of  Asseip- 
bly.  With  respect  to  the  two  grovodi 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member,  they  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  sufficient  to  justify 
the  House  in  assenting  to  the  formation 
of  this  Committee.  If  the  House  of 
Commons  wished  to  do  apy thing  in  fur- 
therance of  the  Resolutions  which  ware 
passed  in  1823,  he  should  have  thought 
that  the  right  thing  would  have  been  to 
appoint  a  Committee  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  how  far  those  Resolutiooi  bad 
been  carried  into  efiecti  and  wh%t  ameli- 
oration of  condition  the  slave  had  expe- 
rienced in  consequence.  His  Miyeaty*s 
present  Ministers  had  supported  those 
Resolutions  when  introduced  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning, and  he  trusted  that  they  would  con- 
sider themselves  so  far  bound  by  the  Re- 
solutions of  1823,  as  to  feel  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  act  up  to  tlie  spirit  of  them ;  aad 
that  they  would  not  tlirow  this  quea- 
tion  as  one  of  agitation  on  the  fain  fenoiee 
of  the  country.  He  trusted,  that  they 
would  act  with  tliat  disposition  wbieh 
ought  to  belong  to  all  governmeols— <nx. 
that  of  seeking  the  preservation  of  the 
rights  and  property  of  all  parties. 

Mr.  Macautay  :  After  the  very  exten- 
sive view  of  this  subject  which  haa  been 
taken  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  take  a  general  survey  of  the 
subjects  of  Negro  Slavery,  but  vierely 
confine  myself  to  the  questbn  of  the  de- 
crease of  the  negro  population,  the  only 
point  of  all  my  hon.  friend's  argument 
that  the  member  for  Dumfries  haa  ven- 
tured to  dispute.  The  hon.  Member  hat 
not  contented  himself  with  ohaxging  my 
hon.  friend  with  a  mis-statement,  but  has 
actually  gone  the  length  of  accusing  him 
of  having  knowingly  and  wilfully  broueht 
forward  a  system  which  he  waa,  in  his 
own  mind,  convinced  was  incorrect.  I 
beg,  however,  to  say,  that  I  am,  in  my  own 
mind,  most  entirely  convinced,  that  the 
argument  of  my  hon.  friend  is  imprs^aUe. 
I  first  say,  that  this  decrease,  wbifib  the 
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hoQ.  Oentleman  atrributes  to  the  inequality 
of  the  sezet,  is  to  be  found  in  many  islands 
where  the  females  exceeded  the  males  in 
number  in  the  year  1817.  I  next  say,  that 
io  St.  Christopher'si  which  is  the  island  se- 
lected l>y  the  hon.  Member  himself,  the 
women,  in  1817,  exceeded  the  men  in 
niunbetm.  To  be  sure,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
mmi  has  talked  about  the  sexes  approxi- 
mating in  1825  and  1826;  but  if  this 
meant  anything,  it  means  that  the  women 
diminished  in  number,  fbr  it  cannot  be 
otherwise  explained.  It  is  true  that,  in 
Barbadoes,  the  black  population  has  in- 
creaaedy  which  circumstance  the  hon. 
Cventleman  may  attribute  to  what  he  calls 
the  approximation  of  the  sexes,  if  he 
pleases,  bat  which  J  attribute  to  the  culti- 
mtion  of  sugar  being  little  practised  in 
that  island.  But,  Sir,  there  are  some 
colonies  in  which  the  number  of  the  men 
exeeeds  that  of  the  women,  such,  for  in- 
stance, are  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Trini- 
dad ;  and  there  we  find,  not  only  that 
there  is  a  total  decrease,  but  even  a  decrease 
in  die  number  of  the  females.  I  say,  that 
this  fact  reduces  the  whole  matter  to  irre- 
sistible demonstration ;  for  if  he  be  correct, 
and  if  the  men  exceed  the  women,  the 
worst  that  could  happen  would  be,  that 
the  islands  would  be  in  as  bad  a  situation 
at  if  the  men  were  reduced  to  the  number 
of  the  women,and  the  two  sexes  made  equal* 
But  if  we  look  to  those  colonies,  we  shall 
find  that  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  women 
aa  well  as  in  the  men;  and,  therefore, 
again  1  say,  that  it  is  clear  to  demonstra- 
tion, that  the  decrease  in  the  slave-popu- 
lation cannot  arise  from  this  ill  assortment 
of  the  sexes,  as  argued  by  the  hon.  Gen. 
tleman.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  seems 
to  think  that  he  has  done  enough  when  he 
has  made  out,  as  he  supposes,  that  no  de- 
crease htt  taken  place;  but  I  contend 
that,  not  only  should  there  be  no  decrease, 
bat  that  there  should  be  a  most  rapid  and 
striking  increase.  The  negro  population 
in  the  West  Indies  are  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion admirably  suited  to  their  nature  and 
dispoaition  ;  the  produce  of  the  land  is 
all-pfoKfio — the  bright  and  vivid  sky  is 
fipFonrable  to  their  African  constitutions — 
they  have  a  great  extent  of  rich  virgin  soil 
ready  to  pour  forth  its  gifts,  with  but  little 
labour,  into  their  hands.  This,  therefore^ 
oi^fat,  to  them,  to  be  the  golden  age  of 
eskteoce ;  it  ought  to  be  their  age  of  easy 
life,  smiling  chUdren,  and  happY  wives ; 
it  OQflbl  to  be  their  age  of  b^b  wages^ 


full  meals,  light  work,  early  marriages, 
and  numerous  families.     But  is  it  so? 
Alas,  Sir,  no;   a  blight  is  on  them,  and 
they  drag  on  a  weary,  burthensome  exist- 
ence, darkened  by  despair,  and  uncheered 
by  a  single  ray  of  hope.     Let  us  look  at 
the  result  of  the  same  advantages  in  other 
countries.  How  is  it  in  New  South  Wales  ? 
There  the  population  is  made  up  of  con- 
victs and  prostitutes ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
that  deterioration — in  spite  of  the  ine- 
quality of  the  sexes — we  see  that  colony 
daily  increasing,  with  every  probability  of 
these  convicts  becoming  the  patriarchs  of 
a  mighty  empire.  We  all  know  the  origin 
of  the  United  States ;  we  all  know  that 
they  were  originally  peopled  by  the  refuse 
of  European  society.    And  how  is  it  with 
them  ?    The  population  there  has  gone  on 
swelling  and  swelling,  like  an  irresistible 
torrent;  the  people  have  multiplied,  tilt 
at  length,  in  whole  tribes,  they  have  poured 
themselves  across  the  mountains  of  Alle- 
ghany, the  streams  of   Ohio,  and  the 
plains  of  the  Arkansas.     Year  after  year 
the  woods  and  the  forests,  the  fortresses  of 
nature,  have  been  receding  before  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  human  beings ;  and,  year 
after  year,  mankind  has  shown,  by  its 
multiplication,  that,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, its  tendency  is  to  fulfil  the 
immutable  law  of  nature.     Why,  then, 
does  not  the  same  rule  apply  to  those 
colonies?     Why  is  all  America  teeming 
with  life,  and  why  are  the  West  Indies  be- 
coming desolate  ?     Sir,  that  our  colonies 
should  decrease  in  so  rapid  a  manner  is  to 
me  one  of  the  most  appalling  facta  in  the 
history  of  the  world.     In  the  worst  go- 
verned state    of    Europe — in  the  worst 
managed  condition  of  society — the  people 
still  increase.     Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
miserable  population  of  Ireland — at  the 
oppressed  serfs  of  Russia — look  eve    at 
the  slave-population  of  America,  or  that  of 
our  own  colonies  where  sugar  is  not  culti- 
vated. In  the  Bermudas  and  the  Bahamas, 
where  no  sugar  is  manufactured,  the  po- 
pulation goes  on  increasing ;  but  when  we 
come  to  the  sugar  islands,  the  ordinary 
law  of  nature  is  inverted,  and,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  exuberance  of  the  soil,  is  the 
curse  of  suffering  and  of  death.     In  these 
islands,  which  are  subject  to  one  eternal 
reign   of  terror,  human  life  flickers  and 
goes  out  like  a  candle  in  a  mephitic  atmo- 
sphere.    What  the  Spaniards  did  on  the 
continent  for  gold,  we  are  doing  in  the 
iflaods  for  sugar.    Let  me  remind  the 
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House  of  what  Mr.  Fox  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. No  one  will  deny  that,  perhaps,  of  all 
our  statesmen,  Mr.  Fox  was  the  most  ar- 
dent for  political  liberty,  and  yet  his  ob- 
servation on  this  question  was,  that  all  po- 
litical liberty  was  but  as  a  mere  nothing 
compared  with  personal  liberty.  I  shall 
give  my  best  support  to  the  Motion  of  my 
bon.  friend.  1  shall  do  so,  because  I 
feel  that  this  continued  waste  of  life, 
without  example  and  without  parallel,  is 
a  foul  blot  to  this  country,  and  because  I 
hope  that  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
may  remove  it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said ,  notwithstanding  the 
eloquent  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  notwithstanding  his  sincerity  in  this 
cause,  he  had  not  touched  any  one  of  the 
points  that  constituted  the  real  difficulties 
of  the  case.  The  hon.  Member  admitted 
that  we  must  not  form  our  judgment  from 
individual  instances  of  cruelty  or  abuse, 
and  he  deeply  regretted  that  so  wise  a 
precept  was  not  uniformly  acted  upon  ; 
for  he  never  heard  a  debate  on  that  sub- 
ject in  which  there  was  not  an  attempt 
made  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  audience 
by  referring  to  individual  cases.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  system  of  slavery 
was  an  abominable  svstem,  and  that  the 
gradual  decrease  of  life  among  the  blacics 
was  a  sufficient  proof  that  slavery  had  a 
tendency  to  shorten  the  average  duration 
of  human  existence.  But,  supposing 
these  two  points  admitted,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  concede  that,  unless  he  was 
prepared  with  some  rational  plan  by 
which  this  great  evil  could  be  abated,  it 
was  vain  to  indulge  in  general,  though 
eloquent,  denunciations  against  a  mischief, 
the  magnitude  of  which  was  not  denied. 
Surely  the  events  which  had  recently 
taken  place  in  the  West  Indies — the  insur- 
rection scarcely  yet  suppressed  in  Jamaica 
— must  impress  on  the  minds  of  all,  the 
danger  of  laying  down  precise  rules  for  the 
government  of  a  people,  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  us,  in  ignorance  of  the  events 
that  may  have  occurred,  and  have  rendered 
our  rules  utterly  inapplicable  to  a  new 
state  of  affairs.  This  consideration  ought 
to  impose  on  the  House  the  duty  of  acting 
with  the  greatest  caution  and  delibera- 
tion, in  any  thing  that  might  interfere 
with  the  present  relative  position  of  the 
planters  and  the  slaves.  To  excite  the 
latter  to  resistance  by  incautious  language 
and  false  hopes,  and  then  to  employ  in-^ 
faotry  and  artillery  in  sweeping  them  from 


the  face  of  the  earth  as  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  the  law,  was  an  act  of 
injustice,  both  to  the  whites  and  the 
blacks,  even  greater  than  the  slavery  which 
was  so  generally  and  justly  deplored.  The 
Resolution  now  proposed  might  be  liable  to 
misconstruction,  and  produce  the  result  to 
which  he  had  alluded.  Should  that  happen 
— should  the  slaves,  deceived  as  to  our  in- 
tentions, refuse  obedience  to  their  masters-^ 
every  one  would  admit,  that  the  authority 
of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and  that  the 
Government  would  have  no  alternative  but 
the  recourse  to  force  to  put  down  any  sud* 
den  insurrection.  Mercy  towards  the  slave 
ought  to  plead  powerfully  against  any 
proceeding  pregnant  with  such  conse- 
quences. He  deeply  lamented  the  coarse 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
had  taken,  and  that  he  did  not  sooner 
make  up  bis  mind  as  to  the  nature  of  his 
Motion.  The  hon.  Member  had  given  the 
House  notice  of  the  terms  of  his  Motion* 
and  he,  for  one,  came  down  to  the  House 
expecting  that  the  hon.  Member  would  ad- 
here to  his  own  notice :  the  hon.  Member^ 
however,  had  materially  varied  those  terms, 
though,  perhaps,  he  would  not  allow  that 
the  substance  was  altered.  The  Resolntion 
moved  by  him  affirmed  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Legislature  to  put  an  end  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  throup^hout  the  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain.  But  if  the  House 
once  agreed  to  that  position,  without  qna- 
liBcation,  how  could  they  'hope  to  enforce 
the  law  during  that  period  which  must 
elapse  before  slavery  could  be  practically 
ana  universally  abolished  ?  Was  the 
hon.  Grentleman  aware  that  the  course 
he  was  pursuing  was  precisely  in  con- 
formity with  that  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention  of  France?  The 
Convention  took  a  similar  step  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing  the  slaves  of  St.  Do- 
mingo to  unite  with  the  French  forces  in  re- 
pelling the  English.  They  decreed  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  but  postponed  inde- 
finitely the  consideration  of  the  mode  by 
which  that  extinction  was  to  be  effected. 
The  coincidence  between  their  plan  and  the 
Resolution  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  if  it  were 
accidental,  was  certainly  very  extraordinary. 
The  hon.  Gentleman's  Resolution,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  notice  he  had  given,  was—*  That 
'  it  is  the  duty  of  the  British  Legislature 
'  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  slavery 
'  throughout  the  dominions  of  Great  Bn- 
'  tain :  that  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
'  pointed  to  consider  and  report  upoo  th« 
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*  safest  and  speediest  mode  of  effecting  the 
'  extinction  of  slavery  throughout  the  Bri- 

*  tish  colonies.*  The  Resolution  of  the  Na- 
tional Convention  was  as  follows  : — '  The 

*  National  Convention  declares,  that  ne- 
'  gro  slavery,  in  all  the  colonies  of 
'  France,  is  abolished.     In   consequence 

*  it  declares,  that  all  men,  without  dis- 
'  tinction  of  colour,  domiciled  within 
'  those  colonies,  are  French  citizens, 
'  and  capable  of  enjoying  all  the  rights 

*  assigned  by  the  Constitution.'  That 
was  the  first  Resolution  ;  the  second  was 
this — '  It  refers  to  the  Committee  of  Public 

*  Safety,  to  make  an  immediate  report  of 

*  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  taken  to 
'  secure  the  speedy  execution  of  this  Re- 
'  solution.'  These  Resolutions  bore  date 
on  the  />th  Februarv,  1794.  The 
course  pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
precisely  similar — he  denounced  slavery, 
and  decreed  its  instant  extinction  as  an 
imperative  duty,  but  did  not  hint  at  the 
mode  by  which  his  principle  was  to  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  It  was  most  important, 
before  the  debate  proceeded,  that  the  Mi- 
nisters should  state  to  the  House  the 
course  which  they  proposed  to  pursue. 
Every  Member  must  recollect  the  Reso- 
lutions of  1823  ;  and  he  apprehended 
that  the  country  stood  at  present  m  this  po- 
sition as  to  the  colonies : — the  present  Mi- 
nistry, since  their  accession  to  office,  had 
framed  certain  Orders  in  Council,  which 
they  determined  to  enforce  in  the  Crown 
colonies;  and  they  had  signified  to  those 
colonies  which  have  independent  legis- 
lative assemblies,  that  those  Orders  in 
Council  must  be  accepted  by  them,  with- 
out qualification,  on  the  penalty  of  not 
being  allowed  to  benefit  by  the  reduction  of 
the  sugar  duties  about  to  be  proposed. 
Up  to  the  14th  of  March,  1832,  the 
House  had  every  reason  to  presume  that 
the  Government  was  determined  to  enforce 
this  arrangement;  and  it  was,  therefore, 
important  for  the  House  to  be  apprized  if 
there  were  any  change  in  the  intentions  of 
Government.  If  the  Ministers  adopted 
the  Resolutions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
that,  of  itself,  necessarily  superseded  their 
former  intentions.  He  had  no  desire  to 
taunt  the  Ministers  with  abandoning  any 
declarations  they  might  have  made;  and  if 
they  found  the  state  of  society  in  the  West 
Indies  such  as  to  make  it  inexpedient  for 
them  to  enforce  their  instructions,  he 
trusted  they  would  have  the  manliness  to 
act  on  any  new  information  they  might 


have  acquired,  and  not  risk  the  safety  of 
the  colonies  through  feelings  of  false  shame. 
Within  the  last  two  months,  an  important 
event  had  occuixed,  closely  connected  with 
the  subject.  A  Committee  had  been 
appointed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  King's  Government — 

*  To  inquire  into  the  laws  and  usages  of  the 

*  several  West-India  colonies,  in  relation 

*  to  the  slave  population  ;  the  actual  con- 
'  dition  and  treatment  of  the  slaves,  their 

*  habits  and  dispositions ;  the  means  which 

*  are   adopted  in  the  several  colonies  for 

*  their  progressive  improvement  and  civil- 

*  ization ,  and  the  degree  of  im  provement  and 
'  civilization  which  they  have  at  present 
'  attained ;  and  also  to  inquire  into  the 
'  distressed  condition  of  those  colonies.' 
To  adopt  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Resolution, 
therefore,  would  be  as  inconsistent  with  the 
appointment  of  the  Lords*  Committee,  as 
with  the  Ministerial  Orders  in  CounciL  If 
the  Government  had  come  to  a  conclusion 
that  slavery  ought  to  be  forthwith  extin- 
guished, and  if  they  saw  the  means  of  extin- 
guishing it,  consistently  with  the  well-being 
of  the  slaves,  the  rights  of  colonial  property, 
and  the  future  safety  of  both  classes  of  the 
West-Indian  community,  he  earnestly  im- 
plored them  to  take  the  question  into 
their  own  hands.  There  must  be  matters 
of  detail  requiring  consideration,  though 
the  principle  might  appear  to  them  so  clear 
as  to  be  irresistible.  But,  at  all  events, 
appoint  no  Committee  in  pursuance  of  this 
Resolution,  for  that  would  be,  of  all  courses, 
the  leastcalculatcd  toeffect  any  satisfactory 
adjustment.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Committee  were  fairly  constituted,  it  must 
consist  of  partizaus  on  both  sides  ;  and 
then  what  chance  would  there  be  of  any 
amicable  arrangement?  In  what  mode 
the  immediate  extinction  of  slavery  was  to 
be  accomplished,  he  did  not  see.  How 
they  were  to  secure  the  future  well-being 
of  all  parties — how  to  provide  for  the 
future  support  of  the  blacks  —  what 
chance  there  was  of  immediately  sub- 
stituting free  labour  for  slave  labour — were 
all  questions  to  which  the  most  serious 
consideration  must  be  given,  before  he 
could  consent  to  affirm,  thai  slavery 
ought  to  be  at  once  abolished.  He  re- 
peated, that  if  the  Ministers  saw  any  pro- 
spect of  being  able  to  extinguish  slavery, 
they  should  take  the  question  into  their 
own  hands.  If  they  could  bring  forward  a 
plan  for  the  purpose  next  year,  so  short  a 
delay  would  be  of  no  consequence,  com- 
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pared  to  the  chance  of  being  able  to  effect 
■o  ereat  an  object,  consistently  with  the 
well-being  of  allclasses  of  society,  and  con- 
sistetitly  with  those  rights  of  property 
which  they  were  all  determined  to  respect. 
If  there  were  details  not  yet  perfected—  if 
there  were  inquiries  still  to  be  made — let 
them  make  such  inquiries  by  means  of 
Committees  of  their  own  body,  or  of  the 
Privy  Council ;  but  let  them  not  adopt  a  re- 
solution in  favour  of  an  abstract  principle, 
withouthavin?  considered  anvoneof  thede- 
tails  by  which  alone  it  could  be  carried  into 
effect.  The  passing  of  such  a  Resolution 
might  lead  to  a  misconstruction  of  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Government,  both  by  the 
whites  and  by  the  blacks;  might  widen  the 
gulf  which  at  presentexisted  between  them ; 
might  make  the  slaves  still  more  impatient 
of  slavery;  might,  by  the  excitement 
of  fabe  hopes,  encourage  them  to  resist- 
ance, and  leave  us  no  alternative  but  again 
to  pat  them  down  by  physical  force,  and 
delay  the  time  for  givmg  them,  with  any 
prospect  of  safety  or  advantage,  the  bless- 
log  of  freedom.  He  trusted,  that  he  had 
used  no  intemperate  language ;  he  had  not 
spoken  from  any  party  or  political  consi- 
derations, or  from  a  wish  to  throw  the 
slightest  impediment  in  the  way  of  the  Mi- 
nisters adopting  that  course  which  would 
enable  them  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  this  most  diflScult  question. 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  if  his  hon. 
ff lend  (Mr.  Buxton)  had  advanced  an  ab- 
stract proposition,  that  slavery  should  be 
abolished,  unaccompanied  by  anything 
else,  then  he  should  agree  with  the  right 
kon.  Baronet,  that  it  would  be  highly  ob- 
jectionable; but  that  was  not  the  case. 
The  Resolution  went  on  to  call  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  safest  and  speediest  mode  of 
extinguishing  slavery ;  this  was  not  at  all 
at  variance  with  the  Resolutions  of  1823. 
Those  resolutions  were  adopted  by  theHouse 
at  that  time,  with  the  avowed  object  of  ex- 
tinguishing slavery,  when  that  object  could 
be  properly  and  prudently  effected.  The 
present  Motion, therefore, was  not  inconsist* 
ent  with  the  proceedings  which  the  House 
had  hitherto  adopted  on  the  subject,it  being 
the  object  of  the  House  to  consider  how, 
and  by  what  means,  slavery  could  safely 
be  abolished.  The  object  of  the  reso- 
lutions of  1823  was  the  amelioration  of 
the  slave,  and  such,  in  this  instance, 
wonid  be  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the 
Cwkimittee.  Where,  then,  was  the  incon- 


sistency? There  was  a  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  House  of  Lords  to  iofesti- 
gate  this  subject,  with  the  aoquieaeence  of 
his  Majesty's  Government ;  and  tbey  had 
acquiesced  in  that  Committee,  because 
they  were  assured  that  its  labours  would 
be  directed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  mode  of  ameliorating  the  condftion 
of  the  slave.  Now,  as  their  Lolrdthips 
had  a  Committee,  he  thought  that,  ao  fmr 
from  being  an  objection,  was  an  argumttit 
in  support  of  the  appointment  of  tt  Goni- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Thd 
resolution  of  the  Hotiseof  Lords  set  forth, 
that  an  inquiry  should  be  made  intd  the 
best  mode  of  ameliorating  the  eoftditicln 
of  the  slave,  with  ''  a  due  consideration  of 
the  interests  of  all  parties."  The  preMot 
Resolution  certainly  did  not  contain  that 
provision  ;  but,  looking  to  the  speech  of 
his  hon.  fHend,  and  of  all  those  who  had 
taken  that  side  of  the  question,  be  Wit 
convinced,  that  due  eonsideratioti  n^M 
be  given  to  those  interests.  Ho  wMM 
not  pledge  himself  to  any  immediate  abo* 
lition  of  slavery,  because  he  did  not  think 
that  the  slave-population  was  in  a  sitoation 
to  receive  that  boon  beneficially  for  them- 
selves ;  but  he  thought  that  the  Legisla- 
ture might  employ  itself  most  nfefnlly  in 
bringing  the  slaves  to  such  a  state  of 
moral  feeling  as  would  be  suitable  to  the 
proposed  alteration  in  their  condition. 
They  would  thus  be  performing  an  im- 
portant duty,  and  achieving  that  which 
was  due  to  humanity  and  justice.  He 
could  not  see  any  objection  to  the  inser- 
tion of  some  words  in  the  Resolution, 
requiring  the  Committee  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  interests  of  the  whoto  in- 
habitants of  the  colonies ;  and  he  could 
not  see  how  his  hon.  friend,  the  metnhef 
for  Weymouth,  could  object  to  them,  tti 
he  admitted  that  the  colonists  would  havi 
a  fair  claim  to  compensation  if  they  shoaM 
be  injured  by  any  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It 
was  most  desirable  that,  upon  a  questfcHi 
such  as  this,  as  little  difference  should 
prevail  as  possible ;  and  if  his  hon.  friend 
would  agree  to  the  insertion  of  the  words 
suggested  in  his  Resolution,  his  doing  so 
would  conciliate  all  parties  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee. 

Sir  George  Murray  admitted,  that  there 
could  be  nothing  more  deplorable  thttt 
the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  there 
could  be  nothing  more  desirable  than  Its 
abolition  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  heviNiiM 
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coDttndi  that  whateter  measures  should 
be  Mlopted  for  the  purpose  of  changing 
the  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
West  Indies  from  that  of  slaves  to  that 
of  fbeetnen,  ^should  be  taken  with  the 
greatest  caution^  prudence,  and  delibera- 
tion. It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  best 
coorsa  to  pursue  «^a8»  to  keep  such  a  ques- 
tioB  as  this  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  If  the  Govern- 
Blent  proceeded  too  slowly,  the  House 
might  qaicken  its  diligence ;  and  if  the 
Government  found  that  it  had  not  suffi- 
cient power,  the  House  was  there,  to 
which  it  could  apply  for  greater  powers. 
Ha  conceived  that,  if  the  Ministers 
were  sincere — and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
they  were — in  their  desire  to  put  an  end 
to  slavery,  they  would  adopt  measures  for 
that  pttrposfe,  in  due  accordance  with  the 
iSkihty  of  all  existing  interests  in  the  West- 
Indies)  and,  for  his  part,  bethought  that 
there  could  be  nothing  mora  imprudent  or 
dangerous  than  to  take  such  a  matter  out 
of  tha  hands  of  the  Government,  and  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. A  Committee  on  the  state  of  the 
West  Indies  had  been  already  appointed 
in  the  Lords,  and  he  did  not  see  why  a 
Committee  on  the  same  subject  should  be 
apjpotnted  in  this  House  on  directly  dif- 
fetcnt  principles.  They  possessed  suf- 
ficient information  as  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  to  proceed  with  the  abolition  of  it 
with  caution  and  prudence.  He  thought 
it  would  be  most  imprudent,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  West  Indies,  to  come  to  such  a 
resolution  as  that  proposed  by  the  hon. 
Member,  and  that  its  adoption  by  that 
House  might  be  productive  of  the  most 
dangerous  consequences  in  those  colonies. 
On  these  grounds  he  should  oppose  it,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  should  be  most 
anxious  to  see  that  most  desirable  object, 
the  utter  extinction  of  slavery,  effected, 
whenever  it  could  be  effected  with  safety 
to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  West- 
India  proprietors.  The  interference  of 
the  House  was  more  likely  to  retard  and 
frustrate  that  object  than  to  promote  it. 
When  he  had  the  honour  of  holding 
office,  the  duty  which,  of  all  others, 
he  feJt  to  be  most  imperative  upon  him 
was,  to  resist  the  temptation  which  was 
naturally  held  out  to  every  man  of  hu- 
manity to  proceed  without,  perhaps,  suf- 
6cient  deliberation,  to  the  extinction  of  a 
system  so  abhorrent  to  all  our  notions  of 
fitedom,  and  to  proceed  with  that  caution 


and  circumspection,  which  a  due  regard  to 
all  the  interests  concerned  in  this  great 
question  demanded. 

Mv.Fowell  Btiorfon  said  ,that  he  had  deli- 
berately considered  the  suggestion  to  which 
his  noble  friend  (I^rd  Althorp)  had  drawn 
his  attention,  and  that,  upon  mature  con- 
viction, he  was  determined  to  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  words  proposed.  He 
should  divide  the  House,  even  if  alone,  on 
the  point. 

Lord  Howick  expressed  the  gratiBcation 
with  which  he  had  listened  to  the  manly 
and  honest  declaration  of  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Officer  (Sir  George  Murray)a8 
to  the  necessity  of  the  utter  extinction  of 
slavery,  a  sentiment  in  which  he  cordially 
concurred,  and  which  was  the  more  re^ 
freshing  after  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  from  which  it 
Was  impossible  to  gather  whether  or  not  he 
was  opposed  to  the  permanent  eontinuante 
of  slavery.  That  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  looked  to  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  slavery ;  and  he  should  despise  him«- 
self  and  the  House  if  he  and  it  should 
look  to  anything  else  but  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  ready 
to  allow,  that  the  extinction  must  be  begun 
gradually  and  temperately.  He  did  not 
think  that  it  would  be  impossible,  after 
due  consideration,  to  devise  a  system  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  in  which  both  the 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  and  those 
connected  with  the  West  Indies  would 
concur.  He  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  thinking  that  this  matter 
should  as  much  as  possible  be  kept  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment had  acted  upon  that  principle ;  but 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  con*- 
tend  in  this  instance  were  to  be  attributed 
to  that  system  of  delay  to  which  all  the 
other  difficulties  wliich  they  had  to  meet 
were  to  be  attributed.  In  1823,  when 
the  passions  were  not  excited  so  much  as 
they  were  now,  a  settlement  of  this  ques» 
tion  was  practicable,  but  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  and  his  colleagues  then 
shrank  from  the  responsibility  of  effecting 
such  a  settlement,  and  that  was  the  true 
source  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
present  Government  had  to  contend  in 
dealing  with  this  question.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  disclaimed  being  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  party  on  this  subject,  but 
he  had  certainly  been  under  the  influence 
of  a  stationary  spirit  with  regard  to  it. 
While    on  the   Treasury  bench   he   was 
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alive  to  the  difficulties  which  surrounded 
the  question;  but  when  he  got  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House,  in  this  as  on 
other  questions,  he  was  ready  to  start  ob- 
jections to  the  course  of  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  had  pursued  the 
same  course  with  regard  to  Slavery  that 
he  had  pursued  with  regard  to  Reform 
and  the  Catholic  Question.  Did  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  not  recollect  the  strong 
language  he  used  in  1827,  in  opposing 
Mr.  Canning's  accession  to  office,  because 
that  Minister  would  carry  the  Catholic 
Question ;  and  did  not  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  remember  how  well  two  years 
afterwards,  he  had  refuted  the  arguments 
he  had  before  advanced  ?  The  course  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  then  pursued  he  was 
pursuing  now  in  relation  to  slavery.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  waiter  upon  time, 
and  he  left  to  others  to  clear  the  road  of 
all  the  difficulties  that  might  beset  it. 
The  Order  in  Council  which  had  been 
issued  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  was 
founded  upon  precisely  the  same  princi- 
ples as  those  Orders  in  Council  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been  a  party. 
After  eight  years  of  discussion,  it  would 
have  been  ipere  trifling  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  have  asked  the  legislative 
colonies  to  adopt  the  resolutions  of  1823, 
without  coming  forward  with  some  mea- 
sure to  induce  them  to  do  so.  He  hoped 
that  the  appointment  of  this  Committee 
would  lead  to  a  favourable  result,  and  he 
could  not  see,  that  the  appointment  of  it 
was  at  all  likely  to  supersede  the  Order 
in  Council.  The  result  of  the  labours  of 
the  Committee,  he  trusted  would  be,  to 
advise  the  legislative  colonies  to  adopt 
the  Order  in  Council,  and  to  devjse  better 
and  more  effectual  means  for  putting  an 
end  to  slavery.  The  measures  which  had 
been  taken  in  the  Crown  colonies  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  had  been  productive  of  the  best 
effects  as  was  proved  by  the  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  mortality  among  the  slave-po- 
pulation of  those  islands.  In  the  debate 
of  last  year,  the  speech  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  made  such  an  impres- 
sion upon  him  that  in  order  to  ascertain 
more  clearly  the  eflfect  of  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted,  he  caused  re- 
turns to  be  made  of  the  comparative  pro- 
gress of  the  population  before  and  after 
those  measures.  In  Guiana,  Trinidad, 
and  St.  Lucia,  the  three  Crown  colonies 
in  the  West  Indies^  a  great  and  decided 


difference  had  become  apparent  in  the 
mortality  of  the  slave- population.  In  St. 
Lucia  there  were,  in  the  year  1819,  6,800 
males  and  8,200  females.  In  the  six  years 
ending  the  1st  of  January  1825,  there 
was  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  slave-po- 
pulation, arising  from  the  excess  of  the 
deathsover  the  births,  amounting  to  702. 
In  the  three  years  following  there  was  an 
increase  of  the  births  above  the  deaths  of 
227.  So  that  during  the  period  of  unmiti- 
gated slavery  there* was  an  annual  loss  of 
slave  life  of  117  per  annum,  or  eight  in 
every  thousand,  while  in  three  years  of 
the  improved  system  there  was  an  increase 
of  seventy-six  in  each  year,  or  about  five 
and  a  half  in  every  thousand.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  what  was  the  case  in  the 
chartered  colonies?  In  Jamaica,  daring 
the  six  years  to  which  he  had  referred, 
there  was  a  positive  decrease  of  8,436, 
being  an  annual  waste  of  life  amounting 
to  1,406,  or  about  four  and  one-sixth  in 
every  thousand,  while  in  the  three  years, 
during  which  such  an  improvement  had 
taken  place  in  St.  Lucia,  there  was  in 
Jamaica  a  positive  decrease  of  7,299, 
about  seven  and  a  half  in  a  thousand,  so 
that  the  decrease  was  not  very  far  from 
being  doubled.  That  statement  afforded 
a  proof  of  the  good  effects  which  had 
followed  from  the  measures  taken  for 
the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
slaves — measures  which  had  been  taken 
with  as  much  caution  and  prudence  as 
the  most  timid  amongst  the  West-Indian 
body  could  desire,  and  he  trusted  that  the 
Committee  which  would  be  now  appointed 
might  devise  some  means  by  which  the 
certain,  though  not,  perhaps,  early  extinc- 
tion of  slavery  might  be  effected. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  taken  an  ungenerous  advantage 
of  his  having  spoken ;  and  had  made  an 
attack  which  the  noble  Lord  well  knew  he 
had  not  the  power,  consistently  with  the 
forms  of  the  House,  to  repel.  He  certainly 
did  not  expect  that,  in  a  discussion 
on  the  question  of  slavery,  his  conduct 
in  1827,  and  in  1829,  in  relation  to  the 
Catholics,  should  be  brought  before  the 
House.  The  noble  Lord,  without  attacking 
him,  had  quite  enough  to  do  to  defend  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  Government  [cries 
of  "  spoke  /"]  As  the  House  would  not 
allow  him  to  enter  into  the  subject,  he 
would  confine  himself  to  explanation.  He 
never  had  objected  to  the  Order  in  Council, 
but  he  had  expressed  his  surprise,  thai  the 
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noble  Lord,  after  being  six  months  in  office, 
should  have  publicly  spoken  of  an  Order  in 
Councily  which  he  said  was  not  matured, 
but  yet  which  must  be  adopted  to  the  let- 
ter l^  the  independent  legislature  of  each 
colony.  He  had  never  objected  to  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  but  he  had  said,  that 
for  the  Government  to  assent  to  reso- 
lutions that  slavery  ought  to  be  abolished, 
without  first  providing  the  means  by  which 
they  could  be  carried  into  effect,  was 
likely  to  be  productive  of  frightful  ca- 
lamities, which  every  man  of  humanity 
must  shudder  to  contemplate. 

Lord  Sandon  objected  to  requiring  the 
colonists  to  adopt  resolutions  which  the 
House  itself  was  ready  to  break.  He  felt 
it  hb  dutv  to  move  an  amendment  to  the 
Motion  01  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
ni^nely  that  in  his  resolution,  after  the 
word  **  safety,"  there  should  be  inserted 
the  words  '<  of  the  interests  of  all  parties 
concerned  ;**  and  that  at  the  end  of  the 
resolution,  the  following  words  should  be 
inserted  :— "  And  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  15th  of  May,  1823.'' 
He  had  in  his  possession  at  present  a  peti- 
tion from  a  great  body  of  his  constituents 
— from  men  of  all  interests,  East-Indian, 
West-Indian,  and  North- American — pray- 
ing that  the  House  would  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject  before  it 
adopted  any  sudden  measure  with  regard 
to  the  West  Indies.  He  trusted,  that  the 
principle  of  conciliation  would  be  adopted 
on  all  sides.  In  proposing  his  amend- 
ment which  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  press  on  the  House,  he  must  declare 
himself  a  warm  friend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
though  he  had  never  been  an  aboli- 
tionistj  and  had  always  taken  care  to 
keep  clear  of  the  abolitionists.  He  thought 
they  were  actuated  by  too  much  party 
xealy  and  that  their  conduct  was  as  often 
dictated  by  animosity  to  the  planters  as  by 
charity  to  the  slaves,  and  he  wished  not  to 
be  implicated  in  their  proceedings.  He 
knew  that  nothing  was  more  difficult  than 
to  make  slaves  fit  to  receive  the  benefits 
of  freedom.  The  Greeks  and  the  South 
Americans  were  both  examples  of  this 
fact.  The  noble  Lord  concluded  by  mov- 
ing his  Amendment. 

Lord  AltJiorp  said,  that  he  had  sug- 
gested to  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
Uie  propriety  of  adding  some  such  words 
at  the  end  of  the  resolutions.  He  thought 
it  was  more  desirable  that  that  hon.  Gen- 
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tleman  should  propose  the  introduction  of 
such  words;  but  that  not  being  the  case, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  it  would  be  expe- 
dient to  add  at  the  end  of  the  resolutions, 
the  words  "  and  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions  of  the  House,  of  May  15, 
1823."  After  the  House  had  so  often  re- 
commended the  gradual,  but  ultimate, 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  he  did  not 
see  how  it  was  possible,  consistently  with 
their  former  declarations,  or  with  resolu- 
tions which  had  stood  so  long  on  their 
Journals,  to  enter  into  any  question  of 
the  advantages  which  slavery  had  pro- 
duced to  the  West-India  colonists,  al- 
though at  the  same  time  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion m  declaring,  that  he  was  totally  op- 
posed to  the  adoption  of  any  (steps  for  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  slave-popula- 
tion. In  conformity,  therefore,  to  the 
view  which  he  took  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  he  should 
not  deem  it  necessary  to  oppose  it,  but 
simply  to  propose,  as  an  amendment  on 
the  original  question,  with  the  noble  Lord's 
(Lord  Sandon)  leave,  that  there  be  added 
to  the  Motion  the  following  words,  "  and 
in  conformity  to  the  resolutions  of  this 
House  of  the  16th  of  May,  1823." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  some 
words  implying  that  the  interests  of  the 
planters  should  be  protected  ought  to  be 
introduced  into  the  resolution. 

Lord  Sandon  was  understood  to  ac- 
quiesce in  Lord  Althorp's  proposition. 

The  Speaker  put  the  original  question 
together  with  the  amendment. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  vindicate  his  right  hon. 
friend  near  him,  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  on  the  question  of  Catholic 
Emancipation,  from  one  of  the  most  ex- 
traordinary attacks  which  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  he  had  ever  heard 
made  upon  a  public  man.  He  thought 
that  a  more  conciliatory  speech  than  that 
delivered  by  his  right  hon.  friend  could 
not  easily  be  imagined;  nevertheless,  it 
had  called  from  the  noble  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  a  speech,  than  which 
anything  more  insulting,  more  provoking, 
more  unstatesmanlike,  had  never  fallen 
from  a  gentleman  holding  an  official  situa- 
tion, whether  young  in  office  or  old  in 
office.  The  noble  Lord  had  laboured, 
with  no  very  great  portion  of  success,  to 
convert  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  to  the  purposes  of  his 
party— -and   he   had   endeavoured   with 
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great  earnestDen  to  mix  up  the  question 
of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  with  that  of 
Catholic  Emancipation,  and  to  link  it  in 
-the  tame  car  with  Reform.  Now,  the 
noble  Lord,  in  pursuing  this  conrse,  had 
shown  a  total  disregard  to  that  mutual 
understanding,  which,  he  (Sir  Charles 
Welherell)  fully  believed  had  been  entered 
into  on  both  sides,  to  avoid  the  introduc- 
tion of  all  irritating  and  party  topics 
whilst  discussing  the  momentous  question 
which  was  then  before  the  House.  The 
noble  Lord  was,  however,  not  peculiarly 
happy  in  his  attempts  to  excite  other  feel- 
ings than  those  of  unanimity  ;  his  course, 
it  roust  be  acknowledged,  was  the  reverse 
of  pouring  oil  upon  the  angry  waters. 
The  noble  Lord  had  not  been  long  in 
office,  and  therefore  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  advising  him,  the  next  time  the 
question  of  slavery  was  introduced,  and 
there  appeared  a  disposition  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  to  proceed  pari  passu,  not, 
•s  far  as  he  was  concerned,  to  let  any 
thing  occur  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  prevent  the  question  from  having 
a  safe  and  easy  passage.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  his  right  hon.  friend  was  a  stand- 
ing-still man.  Now,  he  thought  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  a  man  of  the  Movement.  If 
his  right  hon.  friend  stood  still,  he  was 
sure  that  the  colonists  would  not  stand 
Btlil  when  they  heard  the  noble  Lord's 
language.  If  ever  there  was  an  incentive  to 
the  colonies  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  it 
was  to  be  found  in  the  insulting,  and  pro- 
voking speech  of  the  noble  Under  Secretary. 
It  was  evidently  the  intention  of  the  noble 
Lord  to  put  a  construction  upon  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  which  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
noble  member  for  Liverpool  deprecated. 
When  the  noble  Lord  attacked  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  standing  still,  he  begged 
him  to  take  care  that  he  did  not  proceed 
too  fast,  for  he  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell) 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  West  Indies,  a  declara- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  in  favour 
of  unqualified  emancipation  would  be  the 
signal  for  revolt.  The  noble  Lord  was 
not  correct  in  his  history,  when  he  as- 
serted, that  all  the  Cabinets  which  had  ex- 
isted since  Mr.  Canning's  had  stood  still 
upon  the  question  of  emancipation.  That 
was  not  the  case.  Considerable  advances 
had  been  made  towards  carryinea^ito  ef- 
fect the  resolutions  of  1823  ;  #h<^•  if  the 
noble  Lord  would  refer  to  the  office  in 


which  he  held  a  situation,  he  wonM  find 
that  the  question  of  emancipation  had 
not  stood  still,  but  had  been  advanced  by 
different  Secretaries  with  a  bona  fide  pro- 
gression, and  with  as  much  expedition  as 
was  compatible  with  the  cautious  conrse 
recommended  by  Mr.  Canning's  resolu- 
tions. The  motion  had  been  seconded  in 
a  speech  which  he  would  not  call  the 
movement  of  sedition,  but  the  movement 
of  eloquence.  The  proposition  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  seconder  was  this — that 
because  slavery  was  abhorrent  to  religion 
and  the  British  Constitution,  it  ouglit 
therefore,  to  be  immediately  abolished. 
That,  however,  was  a  fallacy.  Others  re- 
gulated the  principle  by  hbtorical  experi- 
ence, which  proved  that  no  instantaneous 
transition  from  slavery  to  freedom  could 
be  effected  without  producing  mischiefs 
which  would  nearly  counterbalance  the 
blessing  of  liberty.  The  amendment  had 
introduced  into  the  orginal  proposition  a 
qualification  of  a  very  valuaole  nature — 
namely,  that  emancipation  was  not  to  be 
carried  into  effect  at  any  particular  time, 
but  only  when  it  could  be  done  consist- 
ently with  the  safety  and  the  interests  of 
the  persons  connected  with  the  West 
Indies.  The  noble  Lord  correctly  and 
properly  stated,  that  though  the  motion, 
as  amended,  did  not  in  terms  pledge  the 
Government  to  grant  compensation  to  the 
planters,  yet  it  admitted  the  principle  of 
compensation.  He  was  much  disposed  to 
think  that  it  would  have  been  better  had 
the  question  been  left  in  the  hands  of  Go- 
vernment, instead  of  being  placed  in  those 
of  a  Committee.  There  was  reason  to 
fear  that  a  Committee  would  not  exer- 
cise sufficient  caution  in  the  consideration 
of  this  most  important  and  delicate  sub- 
ject. The  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  had  not  joined  in  the 
taunts  which  his  noble  colleague  had 
thrown  out  against  those  whom  he  ac- 
cused of  standing  still,  but  he  neverthe- 
less approved  of  tlie  appointment  of  a 
Committee.  Upon  that  point  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  entirely 
approved  of  the  amendment  which  he 
had  proposed,  pledging  the  House  not  to 
authorize  any  attempts  at  sudden  emanci- 
pation, but  only  a  course  of  proceeding 
in  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of 
Mr.  Canning.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  abolitionist  party — to  the  piety  or 
saintship  of  one  class,  the  eloquence  of 
another    and  the  eagerness  of  a  third—* 
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it  was  his  opinion  that  the  idea  of  the 
immediate  emancipation  of  the  slave-po- 
pulation of  the  West- India  colonies  was 
an  absurdity.  He  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country  would  never  sanction 
a  course  of  conduct  with  respect  to  the 
colbnies,  which  would  operate  like  the 
famous  proclamation  of  the  French  Con- 
Ten  tion,  in  which  they  proclaimed  free- 
dom to  all  the  staves  of  the  colonies. 
He  was  certainly  as  willing  as  any  person 
to  abolish  slavery,  but  he  would  not  do  so 
at  the  cost  of  the  destniction  of  life  and 
property.  The  question  of  emancipation 
inTolvea  not  only  the  manumission  of  the 
slaves,  but  a  consideration  of  the  interests 
of  the  great  branches  of  trade  which  had 
grown  out  of  the  system  of  slavery.  As 
it  appeared  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House 
not  to  divide,  he  hoped  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  would  be  induced  to 
agree  to  the  amendment  proposed.  The 
hon.  Member  at  first  seemed  aisinclined  to 
allow  his  motion  to  be  modified  at  all. 
In  the  cant  phrase  of  the  day,  he  would 
have  emancipation,  instant  emancipation, 
and  nothing  but  emancipation.  If  the 
hon.  Member's  wishes  were  carried  into 
effect,  our  colonies  would  exhibit  a  scene 
of  horror  similar  to  that  which  the  French 
colonies  presented  at  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution.  He  should  not  have 
risen  but  for  the  purpose  of  vindicating 
his  right  hon.  friend  from  the  furious  and 
unjust  attack  of  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
would  conclude  by  expressing  his  deter- 
mination to  give  his  support  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  question  of  a  public  nature  which 
ought  to  be  discussed  m  a  temperate  and 
kindly  feeling,  and  with  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  all  irritating  party  topics,  it  was 
that  which  was  the  subject  of  consi- 
deration that  evening.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  that  he  had  listened  to  observa- 
tions which  seemed  to  him  to  spring 
more  from  heat  of  temper  than  coolness 
of  debate.  If  the  House  ^as  really  sin- 
cere— if  they  were  really  anxious  to  wipe 
off  the  stigma  which  attached  to  Great 
Britain  for  maintaining  her  slave  establish- 
ments in  the  West  Indies— the  present 
was  the  time  at  which  to  do  so.  The  in- 
troduction of  irritating  topics  and  per- 
sonal acrimony  was  the  likely  way  to  in- 
duce the  planters  to  entertain  the  same 
feelings;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  would  be  thus  retarded. 


instead  of  being  hastened,  by  their  dis- 
cussions. He  felt  happy  to  see  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
determined  to  keep  the  resolutions  of 
1823  in  mind.  The  Committee  which  it 
was  proposed  to  appoint  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  those  resolu- 
tions ;  and  it  was  also  m  perfect  conformity 
to  the  expressed  intention  of  those  resolu- 
tions, to  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the 
safety  of  the  colonies  or  the  interests  of 
the  planters ;  for  no  one  who  was  acquainted 
with  their  purport  was  uninformed  of  the 
fact  that  such  was  their  special  recom- 
mendation in  the  concluding  paragraph, 
and  the  addition  of  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  present  motion  would 
attach  that  same  recommendation,  to 
keep  in  view  the  safety  of  the  colonies 
and  the  interests  of  the  planters,  to  the 
Committee  which  it  was  sought  to  appoint; 
and  he  should  be  glad  if  the  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth  would  inform  him  upon 
what  grounds  he  objected  to  the  conn- 
deration  of  the  planters'  interests.  When 
the  hon.  Member  read  to  the  House  the 
paragraph  from  the  Demerara  papers-*-a 
statement,  by  the  way,  by  which  he  de- 
clared he  was  ready  to  «be  bound  to 
the  House — he  totally  omitted  to  read 
one  part,  which  would  be  found  to 
have  a  material  effect  upon  the  pre- 
ceding statement.  The  declaration  to 
which  he  alluded  was  that  of  a  conviction 
in  the  minds  of  the  planters  that  it  was  un* 
worthy  of  the  British  Government  to 
seek  to  emancipate  their  slaves  by  indi- 
rect means  ;  and  they,  therefore,  were, 
certain  that  the  Government  would  deem 
it  more  honourable  for  them  to  procure 
the  liberation  of  the  slave-population  by 
open  means,  than  to  resort  to  any  under- 
hand proceedings  to  effect  their  purpose. 
Now,  what  was  meant  by  this,  but  that 
the  abolition  of  slavery  was  considered  to 
be  a  measure  which  it  was  better  to  effect 
openly,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  planters,  and  wherein  was  this  in- 
consistent with  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  1 823  ?  Before  the  question 
was  brought  forward  by  the  hon.  Member, 
he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  asking 
the  hon.  Member  whether  he  intended  his 
motion  to  comprise  any  provision  having 
regard  to  the  mterests  of  the  slave-own- 
ers. To  this  question  the  hon.  Member 
replied  that  he  did  not  intend  such  a  pro- 
vision to  form  part  of  his  motion,  but  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  urge  the  Govem- 
D2 
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ment  to  make  them  some  compensation. 
He  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
•laves  had  been  considerably  ameliorated 
ill  consequence  of  the  resolutions  passed 
in  1823,  though  he  lamented  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth as  to  the  extent  to  which  punish- 
ment was  carried,  knowing  as  he  did,  that 
there  was  good  ground  for  it.  He  de- 
plored the  existence  of  the  flogging,  but 
there  was  no  reasoning  upon  the  subject. 
Experience  proved  the  impossibility  of  a 
state  of  slavery  existing  without  some 
means  of  compelling  labour.  What  was 
the  ground  upon  which  military  flogging 
in  free-states,  and  applied  to  free  men, 
was  defended?  Necessity.  He  denied 
the  existence  of  the  necessity;  but  if  flog* 
ging  in  the  case  of  free  men  could  find 
advocates  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  how 
was  it  possible  to  dispense  with  corporal 
punishment  in  the  case  of  slaves  ?  The 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  properly  de- 
fined slavery  when  he  said,  that  it  was  a 
system  which  insured  the  proprietor  the 
labour  of  his  slave.  In  discussing  the 
question  of  slavery,  it  was  advisable  to  dis- 
card all  topics  of  an  irritating  nature,  and 
to  have  in  view  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  slaves,  in  all  their  mea- 
sures, as  much  as  possible.  He  thought 
it  quite  possible  that  measures  might  be 
adopted  for  the  ultimate  abolition  of 
slavery,  agreeably  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
House,  consistently  with  the  welfare  of 
the  slaves,  and  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors. He  would  not  yield  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  in  a  desire  to 
fee  the  slave-population  free  ;  but  he 
thought  that  they  would  not  cousult 
either  the  happiness  of  the  slaves,  or  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietor  by  immediate 
emancipation.  Slavery  was  an  evil  which 
bad  unfortunately  grown  up  under  laws 
which  we  had  sanctioned,  and  practices 
long  continued.  The  wise  course  was, 
not  to  consider  slavery  as  an  abstract 
question,  but  to  look  at  it  as  it  existed 
under  these  circumstances,  and  reflect 
whether  any  sudden  change  was  likely  to 
prove  beneficial  either  to  the  slaves  or 
their  masters.  Admitting  the  decrease  of 
the  slave-population  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  it  by  no  means 
followed,  that  this  decrease  was  the  conse- 
quence of  a  state  of  slavery.  It  might  be 
accounted  for  by  other  circumstances.  He 
was  informed  that  there  were  special  rea- 
MEis  for  the  decrease  in  Demerara,  to 


which  the  hon.  Member  particularly 
ferred.  It  appeared,  by  the  same  retnmt 
from  which  the  hon.  Member  quoted, 
that  in  Barbadoes,  which  produced 
220,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  and  was,  in  fact, 
fourth  or  fifth  in  the  list  of  sugar  planta- 
tions, the  slave-population  had  increased 
by  9,000  or  10,000  during  the  aameq^ 
riod  in  which  the  population  of  Demerara 
had  decreased  10,000  or  12,000.  Re* 
suits  so  different  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances  required  another  ex* 
planation  than  that  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Weymouth  had  given.  It  had 
been  stated  in  evidence  before  a  Committee 
of  the  House,  that  the  decrease  of  popu- 
lation in  Demerara  had  been  gradually 
diminishing  from  1 825  up  to  the  present 
moment,  and  that  now  there  was  no  de- 
crease at  all.  This  was  a  point  of  the 
utmost  importance,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  should  be  specially  di- 
rected. The  witness  to  whose  evidence 
he  had  alluded,  stated  that  the  time 
would  soon  arrive  when  there  would  be  an 
increase  of  the  slave-population  in  Deme- 
rara. This  evidence,  which  was  that  of 
a  person  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
subject,  was  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth. At  all  events,  it  proved,  that 
further  inquiry  was  necessary  before  the 
House  adopted  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member.  The  most  prudent  course  which 
the  House  could  pursue  was,  to  adopt  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord, 
which  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
principles  which  had  been  confirmed 
again  and  again  in  that  House.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  colonies  nothing 
should  be  done  which  was  calculated  to 
excite  irritation.  If  the  resolutions  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  should  be 
carried,  they  would  produce  a  feeling 
amongst  the  colonists  which  would  render 
them  indisposed  to  adopt  any  measures 
recommended  by  this  country.  It  muat 
be  evident  to  the  colonists  that  there  ex- 
isted an  overwhelming  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  people  of  England  that  throughout 
the  British  possessions  every  man  should 
be  free ;  and  he  believed  that  they  would 
yield  to  that  desire  ;  but  again  he  would 
repeat,  that  the  work  of  emancipation 
roust  be  gradual,  in  order  to  ensure  the 
happiness  of  the  slaves  and  the  interests 
of  the  planters,  and  of  the  country* 

Mr.  QaUy  Knight  said,  it  was  impossible 
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he  did  for  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  and  he 
was  qnite  prepared  to  say,  that  if  the 
Houae  were  any  longer  to  delay  to  take  the 
qnestion  into  its  own  hands,  it  would 
neither  appear  to  be  inflaenced  by  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  nor  fairly  express  the 
strong  and  declared  opinions  of  the  nation, 
which  its  Members  represented.  To  arrive 
at  the  complete  extinction  of  slavery  must 
be  the  great  end  and  aim  of  all  their  pro- 
ceedingSy  and  this  great  object  must  no 
longer  be  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of  co- 
lonial legislatures.     In  the  words  of  Mr. 
Canning, — *  Trust  not  the  masters  of  slaves 
'  in  what  concerns  legislation  for  slavery ; 
'  let  the  British  House  of  Commons  do 
'their  part  themselves ;  and  let  the  evil  be 
'  reraedied  by  an  assembly  of  free  men, 
*  and  the  Government  of  a  free  people.' 
The  obstinate  resistance  of  the  colonial 
assemblies,  the  resistance  of  the  planters, 
the  resistance  of  the  proprietary  body,  in 
opposition    to    the   voice    of    humanity, 
in  opposition  to  the  voice  of  the  British 
nation — all  this  resistance  only  made  it 
the  more  necessary  for  that  House  to  in- 
terfere. Nine7ears  had  passed  away  in  vain 
exhortation  on  the  part  of  the  mother- 
country,  and  stubborn  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies,  and  nothing  effectual  had 
been  done.    In  1 832  the  slave  question  was 
nearly  in  the  same  position  as  in  1823. 
Out  of  many  regulations  which  the  colo- 
nial assemblies  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
to  confirm,  one  island  might  have  adopted 
one  regulation,  and  another  island  another, 
but  none  of  the  colonial  legislatures  had 
adopted  all.     Scarcely  a  statute  had  been 
passed  which  carried  within  itself  a  reason- 
able security  for  the  faithful  execution  of 
its  provisions ;   and  so  little  had  the  spirit 
of  colonial  legislation  been  changed,  that, 
only  last  year,  the  House  of  Assembly  in 
Jamaica  rejected,  by  a  large  majority,  a 
proposition  for  the  discontinuance  of  the 
flogging  of  females.     If  the  unremitted 
efforts  of  nine  successive  years — if  the  de- 
dared  sentiments  of  the  great  men  of  all 
parties — if  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation — if  the  dictates  of  humanity, 
atid  the  dictates  of  prudence,  had  no  effect 
on   the    colonial    legislatures,    to  what 
opinion  must  the  House  come  at  last? 
Every   Englishman    must   come  to    the 
opinion^  that  the  period  had  at  last  arrived 
when  it  became  the  duty  of  that  House  to 
take  the  question  into  its  own  hands.    But, 
whilst  be  was  entirely  of  opinion  that  it 
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they  must  not  be  provoked,  even  by  con- 
tumacious resistance,  into  a  disregard  of 
justice,  or  into  measures  which  would  not 
be  the  best   for  the  slaves  themselves. 
Emancipation  ought  to  be  the  constant, 
aim  and  end  to  which  all  measures  were 
to  be  directed,  but  the  slave  must  not 
immediately  be  placed  in  a  situation  for 
which  he  was  little  prepared.     Let  not  the 
House  appear  to  wish  at  once  to  secure  to 
themselves  the  luxury  of  doinggood,andthe 
luxury  of  tormenting ;  to  have  the  ruin  of 
the  planter  as  much  at  heart  as  the  liberty 
of  the  slave ;  to  be  regardless  how  mucn 
blood-shed  they  might  cause,  so  long  as  it 
was  the  blood  of  the  whites.     Two  parties 
were    concerned  :    the   Legislature    had 
duties  to  discharge  to  both;  and  if  the  slave 
was  to  be  considered  first,  the  planter 
should  not  be  forgotten*    If  the  mother- 
country,  after  having  long  sanctioned  sla* 
very,  had  come,  and  rightly  come,  to  the 
resolution  of  wiping  that  foul  stain  from 
her  code,  the  mother-country  should  share 
the  inconvenience  which  must  result  from 
a  change  of  system.  If  the  mother-country 
required  the  colonies  to  adopt  regulations 
which  of  necessity  diminished  their  profits, 
when  they  werein  a  distressed  state  already, 
the  mother-country  had  a  right  to  share 
the  loss  which  she  occasioned.     It  was  a 
shabby  philanthropy  which  indulged  itself 
at  the  expense  of  others ;  and,  if  England 
was  sincere  in  her  wish  to  accelerate  the 
extinction  of  slavery,  England  should  give 
a  proof  of  her  sincerity  by  consenting  to 
pay  the  price.     It  was  Mr.  Wilberforce 
who  said,  that   "  there  existed  no  right  of 
paying  a  debt  of  African  humanity  with 
West- Indian     property."      But,    if   the 
whole  value  of  all  the  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies  were  subscribed  and  laid  down,  he 
would  contend  that  they  could  not  do  the 
slaves  a  greater  unkindness  than  setting 
them  free  at  once.     Sudden  liberty  would 
only  be  a  wild  intoxication ;  slaves  sud- 
denly advanced  to  freedom,  would  be  likely 
to  make  a  bad  use  of  that  of  which  they 
bad  no  just  conception.    They  might  be 
vindictive ;  they  would  certainly  be  idle. 
The  object  was,  to  make  them  better  and 
happier  than  they  were ;   and  the  House 
ought  to  pursue  that  course  which  was 
most  likely  to  reach  this  righteous  end. 
There  was,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  our  West-Indian  colonies  an  island,  of 
which  the  history  afforded  a  sad  but  use- 
ful lesson  to  all  the  parties  who  were  con- 
cerned in  the  present  question;  to  the 
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planters,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  those 
who  adfocated  the  immediate  abolition  of 
slaveiyy  on  the  other.  The  island  of  St. 
l)omingo  too  forcibly  demonstrated  the 
fktal  consequences  of  prolonged  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  planters;  the  fatal  effects 
of  the  injudicious  haste  of  immediate 
abolitionbts ;  and,  lastly,  the  fatal  crimes 
into  which  sudden  emancipation  was  liable 
to  lead  the  slave-population,  and  the 
questionable  benefit  wnich  sudden  eman- 
cipation afforded,  even  to  the  emancipated 
themselves.  The  proceedings  of  les  Amis 
des  NoirSf  and  the  decrees  of  the  National 
Assembly,  with  reference  to  St.  Domingo, 
were  the  very  counterpart  of  the  propo- 
sitions of  the  immediate  abolitionists  of  this 
country :  and  what  was  the  result  ?  whole- 
sale massacre  ;  universal  devastation ; 
crimeSy  horrible  and  numberless  ;  crimes 
of  an  amount  to  doom  the  slaves  to  endless 
perdition  at  the  very  moment  of  eman- 
cipation. The  most  fertile  island  of  all 
the  Antilles  was  now  reduced  to  import 
•ngar  for  its  own  consumption.  Disgraced 
with  the  ruins  of  its  towns,  its  villas,  and 
its  plantations ;  half  depopulated,  scarcely 
cultivated,  St  Domingo  held  out  to  the 
world  a  frightful  example  of  the  inutility 
of  freedom  to  those  who  were  unprepared 
for  it.  Let  the  fate  of  St.  Domingo  be  a 
wamine  to  all ;  and,  while  it  moderated 
the  zeal  of  those  who  would  move  too  feist, 
let  it  school  the  pride  and  tame  the  obsti- 
nacy of  colonial  legislatures,  and  teach 
them,  by  timely  concession,  to  shield  them- 
selves from  a  fate  which  it  was  still  in  their 
power  to  avert.  The  recent  conduct  of  the 
West-Indian  colonies,  and,  he  regretted  to 
add,  of  the  proprietary  body,  had  naturally 
turned  the  tide  of  public  feeling  into  a 
contrary  direction  from  that  which  it  was 
beginning  to  take.  But  the  House  must 
not  suffer  themselves  to  be  hurried  away  by 
passions,  because  others  were  intemperate. 
Not  even  an  honest  indignation  should 
induce  them  to  depart  from  the  paths  of 
justice  and  wisdom.  He  should  wish  the 
House  to  make  it  evident  to  the  colonies 
that  no  concessions  would  be  made  to  the 
planter,  unless  the  planter  would  make 
concessions  to  the  slave.  This  House  must 
no  longer  be  thwarted  in  its  endeavours  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  slave ;  but 
with  these  concessions  he  should  have  been 
willing  to  rest  content  for  the  present.  It 
would,  in  every  way,  be  better  for  the  slave. 
Previous  education  and  preparation  would 
train  him  up  by  degrees  for  the  possession 


and  proper  use  of  freedom ;  and,  until 
he  shoula  be  completely  free,  any  reUef 
afforded  to  the  master  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  slave ;  for  if  the  master  were  kept 
in  bad  humour,  the  servant  would  be  sure 
to  fare  worse.  The  Amendment  which  had 
been  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  exactly  met 
his  views  on  this  important  subject,  and  he 
could  only  say,  that  he  should  be  happy  to 
give  it  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Evans  said,  that  the  unfortunate 
transactions  which  occurred  at  St.  Do- 
mingo, were  not  the  consequence  of  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  but  the  result 
of  an  attempt  to  reduce  those  who  were 
emancipated  to  a  state  of  slavery  again. 
Though  he  was  a  determined  abolitionist, 
he  was  no  enemy  to  the  planter ;  neither 
were  any  persons  of  the  party  with  which 
he  was  connected :  on  the  contrary,  they 
all  were  of  opinion,  that  by  promoting^ 
the  abolition  of  slavery  they  should  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  planters.  He  re- 
gretted exceedingly  that  the  noble  Lord 
should  have  brought  forward  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  Motion  of  his.  hon.  friend, 
which  should  have  his  vote,  if  his  hon. 
friend  called  for  a  division  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O^Connell  would  carefully  abstain 
from  the  adoption  of  any  language  that 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  hon.  Members 
whose  views  were  opposed  to  his  own. 
The  right  of  compensation  he  must  deny 
upon  two  distinct  grounds;  first,  upon 
the  principle  that  no  man  could  reasonably 
claim  compensation  for  surrendering  that 
which  inflicted  wrong  upon  his  fellow- 
creature  ;  no  man  could  be  the  property  of 
another  man.  Secondly,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  no  case  for  compensation  would  arise, 
for  they  did  not  wish  to  deprive  the  West- 
India  proprietors  of  their  houses  and  es- 
tates ;  they  simply  required  them  to  cul- 
tivate their  lands  as  lands  were  cultivated 
in  this  country,  by  free  labour,  which,  he 
contended,  would  be  productive  of  gain, 
instead  of  loss.  With  respect  to  the  noble 
Lord's  proposition,  he  must  object  to  it  as 
a  source  of  delay,  of  which  they  had  ample 
experience  already.  He  was  lor  throwmg 
overboard  the  resolutions  of  1 823,  which 
had  been  brought  forward  by  a  Minister 
not  remarkable  for  the  sincerity  of  his  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  were 
only  calculated  to  delude  the  public,  and 
procrastinate  the  adjustment  of  the  ques- 
tion.    The  proposition  of  his  hon.  friend, 
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emancipation,  coupled  with  safety,  and 
upon  that  score  was  liable  to  no  objection. 
He  implored  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Al- 
thorp)  to  grant  a  Committee  on  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  his  hon.  friend,  out  of 
coDiideration  for  the  general  voice  of  the 
people  of  England,  which  it  would  prove 
vain  to  resist,  as  the  time  would  shortly 
arrive  when  a  more  popular  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  returned,  with  its  Members 
deeply  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
No  change  in  the  Representation  was 
necessary  in  Ireland  to  accomplish  that 
end,  for  all  the  Irbh  Members,  with  one 
exception,  he  believed,  were  unanimous 
upon  the  question.  The  danger  to  the 
planters,  he  was  prepared  to  maintain,  lay, 
not  in  the  abolition,  but  in  the  continuance 
of  slavery — in  the  existence  of  a  system 
that  made  its  victims  consider  life  a  bur- 
then, and  death  desirable.  The  reso- 
lutions of  1823  had  done  their  business. 
The  country  had  been  longenough  deluded, 
and  it  was  time  that  the  people  should  know 
that  the  slave  was  to  be  emancipated.  He 
felt  deeply  for  the  planters,  but  he  felt  also 
for  the  slaves.  The  state  of  society  in  the 
colonies  was  one  of  continual  misery  to 
both  parties;  to  which  was  superadded  the 
continual  apprehension  of  more  frightful 
misery.  The  planter  was  sitting,  dirty  and 
begrimed,  over  a  powder  magazine,  from 
which  he  could  not  go  away,  and  he  was 
hourly  afraid  that  the  slave  would  apply  a 
torch  to  it  Let  England,  then,  perform  her 
act  of  retribution  to  the  slaves,  and  she 
wonid  release  the  planter  from  his  thral- 
dom, while  she  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  Americans,  the  Spaniards,  or  any 
other  nation,  to  continue  the  reign  of 
oppression.  He  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  persevere  in  pressing  his 
Amendment,  but  if  he  were  resolved  to  do 
so,  he  trusted  that  his  hon.  friend  would 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
question. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  it  was  easy  to  declaim 
vaguely,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  0*Connell)  had  done,  against 
granting  compensation  to  the  West- India 
proprietors;  out  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  when  compensation  was  de- 
manded, it  was  for  that  which  the  legisla- 
ture of  this  country  had  treated  as  property 
for  a  long  series  of  years.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  himself  admitted,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  free  labour  no  injuiy 
woqM  result  to  the  planter.     Now  if  such 
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hon.  and  learned  Member  object  to  the 
words  which  it  was  proposed  to  add  to 
the  resolution?  In  his  opinion,  however, 
the  interests  of  the  West-India  proprietors 
formed  the  smallest  part  of  the  consider- 
ation in  the  question  of  compensation ; 
for,  looking  merely  to  the  profits  of  the 
estates,  it  would  require  very  little  money 
to  make  an  equivalent  for  their  relinquished 
profits.  But  who,  he  would  ask,  could 
make  adequate  compensation  to  the  ship- 
ping and  other  great  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, whose  property  was  so  closely  connected 
with  the  colonies  I  The  feeling  that  was 
abroad  among  the  people  of  England,  on  the 
subject  of  slavery — a  feeling  honourable  in 
its  origin — would  not,  he  was  afraid,  be  sa- 
tisfied save  by  the  surrender  of  the  colonies. 
But  he  would  venture  to  say,  that  when  the 
colonies  were  gone  from  us,  and  the  eyes 
of  the  country  opened,  then  a  bitter  day 
would  arrive  for  the  nation,  and  Gentle- 
men little  anticipated  how  the  change 
would  be  felt  in  every  town  in  the  king- 
dom, and  among  our  interests,  both 
commercial  and  agricultural.  It  was  clear, 
from  their  trading  relations,  that  when 
the  West-India  islands  were  gone,  our 
American  colonies  would  soon  follow.  He 
was  every  way  inclined  to  speak  with 
respect  of  the  efforts  of  those  persons  who 
by  their  perseverance,  had  succeeded  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  he  believed  that,  by  pursuing  temper- 
ate measures,  they  might  yet  effect  much 
good,  and  at  no  very  distant  period  effect 
the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  Still  he 
could  not  assent  to  all  the  statements  they 
had  put  forth,  nor  agree  to  their  consequent 
deductions.  The  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth had  produced  a  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  the  annual  punishment  by  the 
whip  in  the  whole  of  the  West-India 
islands,  which  he  rated  at  2,000,000  of 
lashes.  Now,  supposing  that  the  calcula- 
tion were  accurate,  what  did  it  amount 
to?  Why,  that  this  extent  of  corporal 
punishment  being  distributed  among 
800,000  persons,  left  about  two  stripes 
for  each  individual  negro.  He  would  ad- 
mit the  principle  that  the  free  labourer  was ' 
a  cheaper  servant  than  a  slave.  Instead 
of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  a  man — 
leaving  out  of  view  the  original  outlay  of 
capital — it  would,  he  granted,  be  most 
desirable  for  the  planter  to  substitute  the 
payment  of  wages  and  free  labour,  and  he 
should  feel  gratified  if  a  Committee  could 
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any  hope  of  so  beneficial  an  alteration. 
But  if  tney  could  not  give  such  a  hope — 
if  they  proceeded  with  reckless  impetuosity 
— if  what  was  called  freedom  proved  to  be 
freedom  from  labour — ^then  the  result 
would,  he  apprehended,  be,  that  the  white 
men  would  be  obliged  to  leave  the  islands, 
and  we  should  be  compelled  to  take  an 
article  of  extensive  commerce  from  foreign 
colonies  which  employed  slave-labour, 
while  the  price  of  sugar  would  be  doubled 
w  trebled  in  Jamaica.  If  they  acted  im- 
prudently, he  was  convinced  that  they 
would  eventually  cause  more  instant  cruelty 
and  misery  than  had  occurred  in  ten  years 
of  our  own  colonial  system.  He  approved 
of  the  Amendment  proposed  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  should  certainly  vote  for  that ; 
it  was  at  least  a  useful  modification  of  the 
bon.  member  for  Weymouth's  proposition. 
He  objected  to  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth,  because  he  was 
persuaded  of  the  danger  of  making  decla- 
rations tending  to  excite  the  negroes. 
They  all  knew  the  effects  which  had  already 
been  produced  in  Ireland  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Ministers,  that  tithes  were  to  be 
extinguished,  and  fearing  worse  effects  from 
a  similar  declaration  as  to  slavery  he  ob- 
jected to  the  hon.  Member's  resolution.  He 
would  relate  an  anecdote,  to  show  the  evil  of 
prematurely  proclaiming  the  extinction  of 
slavery.  It  was  a  mistake  of  Washington's, 
who  specified  in  his  will  that  his  negro 
slaves — of  whom,  like  most  Virginian  gen- 
tleroeuy  he  had  a  large  number — should  on 
hb  demise  be  set  free,  adding  the  proviso, 
that  their  liberation  should  be  postponed 
until  Mrs.  Washington's  death.  After  the 
will  was  opened,  Mrs.  Washington,  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  ere  she  retired  to 
rest  for  the  night,  adopted  the  precaution 
of  liberating  all  the  slaves.  He  would 
leave  this  anecdote  to  the  understanding 
of  the  House. 

Dr.  Lushington  believed,  that  but  for 
the  endeavours  of  those  persons  who  had 
laboured  indefatigably  to  put  the  people 
of  England  in  possession  of  the  merits  of 
the  question,  slavery,  with  all  its  admitted 
evils,  would  have  continued  unaltered  up 
to  the  present  hour.  The  proprietors  he  was 
persuaded  from  long  experience,  did  not 
feel  as  had  been  asserted,  a  sentiment  of 
commiseration  for  the  slaves.  And  when 
it  was  said,  that  if  injury  were  inflicted  on 
them  there  was  a  mode  of  redress,  he  de- 
nied the  fact.  In  a  case  which  occurred 
list  NorembeTi  where  a  person  in  power 


had  inflicted  injury  on  a  slave,  complaint 
was  made  to  the  Council  of  Protection, 
and  redress  was  refused.  He  knew  it  was 
said,  that  in  Jamaica  a  code  had  been 
promulgated  in  1831,  and  that  the  neg^roes 
now  enjoyed  its  protection.  But  he  beg- 
ged to  observe,  that  this  code — which  was 
drawn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
that  the  framers  meant  one  thing  while 
they  professed  to  do  another — allowed  a 
stranger  to  inflict  fifteen  lashes  on  a  ne- 
gro in  the  field,  even  in  the  absence  of 
the  owner,  driver  or  master,  while  the 
owner  himself  was  permitted,  at  his  good 
will  and  pleasure,  to  inflict  as  many  as 
thirty-nine  lashes.  That  code  did  not 
say  a  word  against  the  flogging  of  females 
— not  a  word  about  compulsory  manumis- 
sion. If  he  wanted  a  receipt  to  create  a 
general  insurrection  in  the  colonies,  lie 
should  find  it  in  making  the  negroes  of  the 
colonies  believe  that  they  must  look  for 
emancipation  to  the  legislatures  of  the  co- 
lonies themselves,  instead  of  being  allowed 
to  expect  it  from  the  Legislature  of  this 
country ;  for  then  their  present  hopes  of 
emancipation  would  be  converted  into 
absolute  despair.  He  rejoiced  exceedingly 
that  the  attempt  at  conquering  St.  Do- 
mingo had  failed,  for  though,  perhaps, 
that  island  produced  less  sugar  than  some 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  it  yet 
possessed  a  population  enjoying  the  ad- 
vantage of  freedom,  and,  in  consequence 
of  that  freedom,  a  greater  deg^e  of  hap- 
piness than  they  could  ever  have  hoped 
to  attain  had  they  still  remained  under  the 
curse  of  slavery.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  West-India  committee  in  1806,  and 
having  most  attentively  considered  the 
subject  ever  since,  he  became  every  day 
more  fully  convinced,  that  the  continaanoe 
of  slavery  was  absolutely  incompatible  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  colonies.  He  was 
also  certain  that  no  West-India  property 
would  ever  make  a  favourable  return  to 
its  owners,  so  long  as  slavery  was  united 
with  absenteeism.  His  connexions  were 
many  of  them  holders  of  large  property  in 
the  West-Indies,  and  for  Uieir  rakes  he 
hoped  that  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
would  be  undertaken  by  the  Legislature  cS 
this  country,  and  steadily  pursued. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  rose  to  defend 
Mr.  Canning  from  the  charge  which  had 
been  made  against  him  by  the  hon.  and 
leaned  Gentleman,  the  member  for  Kerry, 
and  he  could  assure  that  hon.  Member 
that  Mr.  Cannmg  was  a  sincere  firkbd  ta 
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the  negroes,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time 
a  friend  to  the  planters.  He  could  assure 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  that  Mr. 
Canning  never  had  sacrificed  his  private 
feelings  to  political  motives ;  and  in  proof 
of  the  purity  of  his  illustrious  relative's  prin- 
ciples, he  begged  leave  to  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  of  Mr.  Canning's 
conduct  on  the  Catholic  question.  He 
mast  deny  that  Mr.  Canning  had  ever  at- 
tempted to  bolster  up  his  broken  fortunes 
by  a  sacrifice  of  his  principles.  He  was 
too  high-minded  to  adopt  such  a  course. 
He  should  support  the  Motion  as  amended 
by  the  noble  Lord. 

Mr.  Bwge  had  waited  till  a  late  hour 
of  the  night  before  he  addressed  the  House, 
in  order  that  he  might  know  the  full  extent 
of  the  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
which  the  colonies  were  to  encounter  in 
this  Debate,  and  what  new  topics  were  to 
be  urged,  with  the  sole  purpose  of  depri- 
ving this  discussion  of  the  calmness  and 
temper  with  which  it  ought  to  befconducted, 
and  of  preventing  the  House  from  forming 
a  dispassionate  and  sober  judgment  on 
one  of  the  most  momentous  and  difficult 
(j^uestions  ever  presented  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  deliberative  assembly.  The  expe- 
rience of  former  debates  had  prepared  him 
for  the  course  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth  and  his  party  had  taken.  He 
had  repeated  all  his  former  mis-statements 
and  exaggerations,  and  he  had  again  proved 
that  it  was  only  to  the  passions  and  preju- 
dices which  he  would  excite,  and  not  to 
the  calm  reason  and  sober  reflection  of 
mankind,  he  would  leave  the  decision  of 
this  great  question.  But  he  (Mr.  Burge) 
had  not  been  prepared  for  the  course  which 
the  Government  had  taken.  He  had  not 
anticipated  that  he  should  see  them  openly 
renounce  the  protection  of  our  colonies, 
and  still  less  had  he  expected  they  would 
exhibit  themselves  unable  or  unwilling  to 
incur  the  responsibility  with  which  prece- 
ding Governments  had  charged  themselves, 
of  retaining  in  their  own  hands  the  super- 
intendence of  those  measures  by  which  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  slavery  might  be 
effected,  and  that  they  would  surrender  it 
to  those  who  were  not  only  the  avowed 
enemies  of  our  colonies,  but  who  were 
deficient  in  every  qualification  requisite  for 
the  discharge  of  so  delicate  and  hazardous 
a  trust.  This  most  unjustifiable  course 
had  been  the  result  of  no  mature  delibera- 
tion, of  no  previous  communication  with 
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appeared  to  have  been  decided  on  within 
the  last  few  hours.  Yesterday,  the  Govern- 
ment had  resolved  on  giving  a  direct  nega- 
tive to  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth ;  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon 
he  understood  that  it  was  their  intention 
to  move  an  amendment  which  would  have 
expressly  left  to  a  Committee  an  inquiry 
into  all  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures,  in 
furtherance  of  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
in  1823,  and  it  was  not  until  one  hour 
before  the  Debate  commenced^that  he  heard 
his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  resolved  o 
concur  in  the  hon.  Member's  motion — a 
motion  which  assumed  that  nothing  had 
been,  or  was  to  be,  done  by  the  colonial 
legislatures  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
slave-population ;  that  measures  by  which 
amelioration  had  been,  or  was  to  be,  effect- 
ed, were  not  those  by  which  the  extinction 
of  slavery  was  to  be  accomplished  ;  which 
left  it  doubtful  whether  any  compensati<ni 
was  to  be  granted  for  the  destruction  of 
property;  in  short,  which  abandoned  all  the 
principles  on  which  alone  preceding  Minis- 
ters, as  well  as  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
had  considered  that  the  extinction  of  sla- 
very could,  or  ought,  to  be  accomplished. 
This  was  the  only  country  possessing  colo- 
nies— it  was  certainly  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country,  which  had  hitherto 
regarded  them  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
empire,  that  the  Government  had  been 
found  renouncing  the  protection  of  those 
colonies,  and  placing  them  in  the  hands  of 
those  whose  policy  had  been  considered 
altogether  incompatible  with  their  preser- 
vation. But  this  was  not  the  full  extent 
of  the  injustice  they  had  experienced. 
Hitherto,  the  Minister  who  in  that  House 
represented  the  Colonial  Office,  had  con- 
sidered it  his  duty  to  interfere  between  the 
contending  parties,  to  allay  excitement,  to 
correct  misrepresentations,  and  to  endea- 
vour that  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
colonies.  What,  however,  had  been  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Colonies  ?  He  was 
found,  not  allaying,  but  increasing,  excite- 
ment: he  declar^  he  rejoiced  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
had  been  made :  he  exhibited  himself,  not 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  but  as  an  active 
partisan  of  that  hon.  Member,  and  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester  who 
had  triumphantly  declared  that  his  life  had 
been  passed  in  disseminating  information  on 
this  subject,  and  that  it  wet  to  the  exer* 
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tions  of  himself  and  his  party,  he  attributed 
the  feeling  which  existsed  in  this  country  on 
the  question  of  slavery.    The  noble  Lord, 
instead  of  correcting   the  misrepresenta- 
tioDs  of  others,  had  added  to  them :  he  had 
talked  of  the  fruitless  applications  made  to 
the  colonial  legislatures,  to  adopt  measures 
of  amelioration,  and  of  their  refusal  to  ac- 
cede to  them.   This  was  a  misrepresenta* 
lion :    but  if    the    assertion    were    true, 
at  least  the  noble  Lord  should  have  been 
prepared  to  have  proved  its  truth.     If  the 
noble  Lord  believed  it,  he  must  be  in  utter 
ignorance  of  all  that  had  been  done  in  the 
different  colonies :  he  must  have  imagined 
that  no  preceding  Secretary  of  State  had 
ever  applied  himself  to  this  subject,  and 
he  never  could  have  read  the  correspon- 
dence in  his  office.     Had  he  never  seen 
the  despatches  of  Earl  Bathurst,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  and  Sir  George  Murray,  addressed 
to  the  governors  of  the  colonies  having 
legislatures,  in  which  he  would  discover 
that  those  Ministers,  could  find  measures 
which  merited  and  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  Government  ?  They  held  lan- 
guage directly  opposite  to  that  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  used,  and  which  had  also 
been  used  in  the  circular  letter  of  the  10th 
of  December,  to  which  tlie  name  of  Lord 
Groderich  was  affixed.    The  noble  Lord 
represented  that  nothing  had  been  done  by 
the  colonial  legislatures,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  of  the  colonies,  in  which 
laws  had  been  passed  admitting  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves.  Before  the'^noble  Lord  thus 
libelled  (for  he  had  libelled)  the  different 
colonial  legislatures — before  he  had  endea- 
voured to  discredit  the  recorded  opinions 
of  preceding  Secretaries  of  State,  —  he 
should  have  been  prepared  by  some  refer- 
ence to  the  colonial  laws,  to  have  shown 
in  what  respects  their  enactments  were  in- 
adequate to  their  purpose,  and  for  what 
reasons  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors 
were    erroneous    and    unfounded.      The 
noble  Lord's  representation,  in  his  circular 
despatch,  and  which  he  had  repeated  to 
night  was  unjust  and  unwarranted.     Had 
not  every  one  of  the  colonies  admitted  the 
evidence  of  slaves  ?  In  some  of  the  colonies 
almost  all  the-  regulations  recommended 
by  Earl  Bathurst  in  1 823,  and  subsequently 
by  his  successors,  had  been  adopted ;  and 
if  they  had  not  been  adopted  in  all  the 
colonies  it  had  been  because  those  regula- 
tions were  not  equally  applicable  to  all. 
The  noble  Lord,  and  others,  seemed  to 
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for  all  the  different  colonies  might  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  there  could  exist  no  dif- 
ference, arising  from  local  causes,  from  the 
habits  of  the  people,  and  their  previous  laws 
and  usages,  which  ought  to  create  any  dif- 
ference in  the  system  of  laws  to  be  adopted 
by  them.    There  was  not,  perhaps^  a  more 
fatal  error  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
than  such  an  opinion.     The  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Ilchester  had  referred 
to  the  slave  law  of  Jamaica,  in  terms  which 
might  induce  the  House  to  suppose  that 
the  legislature  of  that  colony  had  not  intro- 
duced the  admission  of  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  or  adopted  numerous  other  ameli- 
orations of  the  condition  of  the  slave,  until 
1831;  this  would  be  a  most    erroneous 
supposition.      That  measure,  which  Mr. 
Canning  and  others  justly  considered  moat 
important,  not  merely  because  it  woukl 
secure  to   the  slave  the  full  protection  of 
the  law,  but  because  its  effect  would  be  to 
raise  him  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  he 
alluded  to  the  admission  of  slave  evidence 
— had  been  adopted  by  the  legislature  of 
Jamaica,  so  long  ago  as  1826.     It  was  not 
the  fault  of  that  legislature  that  his  Majestv 
was  advised  to  disallow  the  law  which  had 
adopted  it.  But  so  it  was.  Notwithstanding 
it  contained  this,  and  other  provisions  of 
the  most  beneficial  character,  yet,  because 
it  also  contained  some  regulations  which 
that  legislature  thought  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  slaves,  no  less  than  to 
the  safety  of  the  island,  it  was  disallowed. 
It  would  appear,   however,  that  no  con- 
sideration was  to  be  had  for  those  measures 
of  amelioration   which  had  been  already 
adopted  by  the  colonial  legislatures;  no 
credit  was  to  be  given  to  them  for  what 
they  had  done,  and  what  they  might  do* 
The  policy  which  Mr.  Canning,  and  every 
other  statesman,  had  urged,  was  now  to  be 
abandoned.     The  improvement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave  was  not  to  be  introduced 
through  the  medium  of  his  master;  bat 
the  policy  now  to  be  pursued  was  that 
which  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of  disaffection 
and  distrust  between  them,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  master  as  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
freedom  of  his  slave.    It  was  scarcely  poe- 
sible  to  contemplate  a  policy  more  fatal  to 
the  interest  of  the  slave,  and  more  certain 
in  counteracting  the  only  means  by  which 
the  extinction  of  slavery  could  be  effected, 
in  the  way  any  rational  man  would  desire 
its  extinction.     It  must  inevitably  retard 
the  progress  of  his  civilization,  and  surely 
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until  he  had  attained  that  state.  First,  let 
thenx  improve  his  moral  cliaracter ;  impart 
to  him  the  truths  of  Christianity,  by  that 
sobriety  and  simplicity  of  instruction  which 
might  protect  him  from  the  mischievous 
effects  of  fanaticism ;  raise  him  in  the  state 
of  society ;  give  him  the  motive  for  industry, 
which  he  did  not  and  could  not  possess  if 
he  had  onlv  natural  wants,  which  a  few 
hours  of  cultivation  could,  in  the  fruitful 
and  unappropriated  soil  on  which  he  lived, 
ever  supply.  Until  he  had  acquired  habits 
of  industry,  and  which  he  would  not  pos- 
sess until  he  was  further  advanced  in  civil- 
ization, the  gift  of^  freedom  would  be  worse 
than  useless  to  him.  But,  above  all,  let  him 
cultivate  those  feelings  of  harmony  and 
confidence  between  him  and  the  master, 
which  heretofore  existed,  and  which  so 
powerfully  contributed  to  the  amelioration 
of  his  condition,  but  which  he  (Mr.  Burge) 
grieved  to  say,  had  been  so  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  conduct  which  had  been 
pursued  by  the  hon.  member  for  Wey- 
mouth, and  his  party,  and  which  now,  un- 
happily, was  too  much  sanctioned  by  his 
Majesty's  Government.  One  would  sup- 
pose from  the  sentiments  heard  from 
hon.  Members,  that  no  one  could  oppose 
the  course  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Weymouth  and  his  partisans  without 
being  desirous  of  perpetuating  slavery. 
He  (Mr.  Burge)  was  as  heartily  desirous 
of  seeing  the  abolition  of  slavery  effected, 
as  any  hon.  Member  could  be,  however 
strenuous  he  might  appear  in  this  House 
or  elsewhere.  But,  he  would  seek  its  abo- 
lition by  means  which  he  knew  would  ac- 
complish this  important  object;  and  he  op- 
posed the  adoption  of  those  means  which  he 
knew  must  inevitably  defeat  its  accomplish- 
ment. He  would  tell  those  hon.  Gentlemen 
that  if  they  could  that  night  succeed  in  ob- 
taining a  vote  declaring  slavery  to  be  im- 
mediately abolished  in  Jamaica,  they  would 
desolate  that  colony — they  would  deluge 
it  with  blood  —  they  would  drive  to  the 
shores  of  some  other  country  the  few  free 
persons  who  might  escape  the  knife  of  the 
insurgent  negro,  and  they  would  leave  that 
island  in  possession  of  the  negro-popula- 
tion. But  what  would  then  be  their  con- 
dition ?  It  would  be  that  of  a  lawless  set 
of  savages,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse 
with  those  who  would  lead  them  on  to  ci- 
vilization. They  would  be  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  civilization — doomed  to  a 
state  of  abject  misery.     It  was  said  by  the 
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Colonies,  that  nine  years  had  elapsed,  and 
still  slavery  existed.  Did  the  noble  Lord 
mean  that  freedom  should  precede  civil- 
ization? If  he  did  not,  then  he  would  ask, 
could  the  noble  Lord  have  read  the  history 
of  Europe,  or  of  his  own  country  ? — could 
he  have  marked  the  progress  of  civilization 
at  other  periods  of  the  world  ?  If  he  had, 
what  warrant  had  he  for  supposing  that 
its  progress  was  to  be  more  rapid  amongst 
our  slave-population  than  it  was  in  this 
country,  or  in  the  rest  of  Europe  ?  Did  the 
experience  of  history  justify  the  expecta- 
tion that  they  should,  in  the  period  which 
had  been  assigned,  have  attained  that  state 
of  civilization  which  every  man  of  common 
sense  would  require  should  precede  the  gift 
to  them  of  freedom  ?  The  opinion  which 
the  noble  Lord  entertained  was  not  that  of 
Mr.  Canning,nor  of  any  statesman,  nor  of 
any  man  conversant  witn  the  history  of  this 
country,orof  the  world.  If  he  recalled  the 
period  when  there  existed  in  England 
a  class  of  persons  corresponding  witli  the 
slaves  of  our  colonies  ;  examined  the  gra- 
dual means  by  which  they  were  emanci- 
pated from  their  condition,  and  the  progress 
from  barbarism  to  civilization  throughout 
Europe;  then  let  him,  if  he  could, 
justify  the  sanguine  expectation  with  which 
he  had  limited  the  period  when  the  civil- 
ization of  the  slaves  might  be  perfected. 
It  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Ilchester,  that  in  the  history 
of|  St.  Domingo  he  saw  everything  to  en- 
courage, and  nothing  to  discourage,  those 
means  which  might  ensure  the  speediest 
extinction  of  slavery ;  and  that  the  only 
subject  of  his  regret,  connected  with  that 
history,  was  the  part  taken  by  this  country, 
and  the  blood  and  treasure  which  were 
sacrificed  in  endeavouring  to  subjugate 
the  slave-population  of  that  colony.  He 
(Mr.  Burge)  had  heard  the  expression 
of  such  an  opinion  with  astonishment. 
He  should  refer  to  the  fate  of  that  colony, 
as  reading  the  most  awful  lesson  to  this 
country  as  to  the  management  of  this 
question.  The  declaration  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  France — the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  the  Aiiiis  du  Noirs — the 
commencement  and  progress  of  the  revolu-  . 
tion  which  followed  them — ought,  with  a 
warning  voice,  to  arrest  the  course  which 
was  now  taking  in  this  country.  If  he 
wanted  an  example  to  deter  the  House 
from  the  rash  and  mischievous  policy  which 
a  party  in  this  country  were  pursumg,  he 
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pnlated  colony,  and  without  endeavouring 
to  excite  commiseration  by  the  scenes  of 
horror  which  could  be  exhibited  there, 
be  would  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  the  former  condition  of  this,  once, 
the  most  rich  and  splendid  of  all  the  colo- 
nial posessions  in  the  Carribean  sea,  and 
contrast  it  with  its  present  deserted  fields, 
its  scanty  cultivation,  enforced  by  coercive 
labour,  and  its  wretched  and  reduced  popu- 
lation. Yes,  the  history  of  St.  Domingo 
was,  and  ought  to  be,  the  beacon  to  warn 
them  from  adopting  the  course  which  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  his  parti- 
sans recommended.  When  he  heard  some 
regret  the  part  taken  by  this  country  in 
the  early  period  of  the  revolution,  he  could 
not  but  remember  how  different  an  opinion 
was  entertained  by  the  great  leader  of  his 

Ey,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  That 
Qed  person,  in  his  work  on  colonial 
policy,  urged,  ten  years  afterwards,  the 
Government  of  this  and  every  other  coun- 
try in  Europe  possessing  colonies,  to  co-ope- 
rate with  France  in  putting  down  the  negro 
republic  of  Hayti,  and  reducing  its  popula- 
tion to  their  former  state  of  slavery.  He 
could  not  think  of  St.  Domingo,  and  not 
feel  perfectly  appalled  at  the  course  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  called  on 
the  House  to  adopt.— the  abolition  of  sla- 
very not  by  gradual  means — not  by  the  pre- 
vious amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slave — but  by  at  once  destroying  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  slave.  £ven  the  amend- 
ment which  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  had  reluctantly 
proposed,  was  little  calculated  to  allay  his 
(Mr.  Burge's)  apprehensions.  The  noble 
Lord  left  it  doubtful  whether  he  adhered 
to  the  principles  on  which  this  House,  by 
its  resolutions  in  1 823,  contemplated  that 
the  extinction  of  slavery  should  be  effected. 
He  spoke  with  hesitation  of  that  claim  to 
compensation  of  which,  in  1823,  he  enter- 
tained no  doubt.  He  (Mr.  Burge)  held 
in  his  hand  that  which  was  reported 
at  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  he 
had  thus  expressed  himself: — *  I  certainly 
'  think  the  owner   of   West-India    pro- 

*  perty  has  a  fair  claim  on  the  House  for 

*  compensation,  in  the  event  of  the  adop- 
'  tion  of  the  plan  proposed  by  my  hon. 
'  friend.'*  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
had  not  become  a  convert  to  the  extrava- 
gant and  unfounded  notion  of  the  hon. 
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and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  that  there 
could  be  no  interest  or  property  in  slaves 
which  could  be  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion. He  would  not  detain  the  House  by 
enumerating  the  various  Charters  and 
Statutes  which  first  created,  and  after- 
vrards  recognized,  this  property,  nor  give  a 
narrative  of  those  proceedings  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  country  which  would  prove 
that  this  property  owed  its  creation  and 
encouragement  to  Great  Britain  herself— 
that  her  colonies  received  it  from  her— 
that  the  colonial  legislatures  were  pro- 
hibited by  the  Government  of  this  country 
from  adopting  any  measures  which  coald 
restrain  the  introduction  of  this  property 
into  the  colonies — that  the  Legislature  of 
Great  Britain  invited  not  only  its  own  sub- 
jects, but  foreigners,  to  lend  money  on 
the  security  of  this  property.  He  would 
ask  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry,  whether  he  would,  as  a  lawyer, 
advance  or  act  on  that  opinion  in  the 
Courts  in  which  he  practised?  Would 
the  hon.  Member,  in  any  contract  of  sale 
or  mortgage  of  a  West- India  plantation 
and  the  slaves,  deal  with  it  as  if  those 
slaves  were  not  property  ?  Would  he  be 
prepared  to  say  to  a  mortgagee,  you  are 
claiming  a  property  in  that  which  cannot 
be  property?  Certainly  not:  the  Re- 
cords of  the  Courts  of  Law  were  the  best 
answer  to  the  popular  declamation  on  this 
subject.  The  hon.  member  for  Weymouth 
had  repeated  his  former  assertion,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  account  for  the  de- 
crease of  the  slave-population  of  the  sugar 
colonies,  upon  any  other  principle  than  tnat 
of  an  excess  of  labour  in  the  cultivation 
and  production  of  sugar,  and  that  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  necessary 
labour  in  cultivating  sugar  was  a  great 
sacrifice  of  human  life.  To  support  this 
assertion  he  had  drawn  up  a  paper,  which 
he  had  distributed  among  the  Members. 
Although  it  was  dated  the  1st  of  May,  it 
was  not  communicated  to  the  Members 
until  the  very  day  preceding  that  on  which 
this  discussion  was  to  come  on,  and  when 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  examine  the 
documents  to  which  it  referred,  and  ascer- 
tain its  accuracy.  There  was  one  decisive 
objection  to  that  paper.  It  did  not  con- 
tarn  those  particulars  which  would  discover 
the  real  cause  of  the  decrease,  and  which 
would  establish  that  it  was  not  attributable 
to  the  cause  which  the  hon.  Member 
assigned.  The  Return  did  not  distinguidi 
the  country  of  the  slayes,  their  ages,  ttd 
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the  ages  at  which  the  deaths  had  taken 
place.  The  proportion  which  the  survivors 
of  the  originally  imported  Africans  bore  to 
such  slaves  ^as  were  born  in  the  island, 
mod  called  Creoles,  constituted  a  very 
important  consideration  in  ascertaining 
the  cause  of  the  decrease.  The  Africans 
were  adults  when  they  were  imported.  In 
1808*  when  the  Slave-trade  was  abolished, 
and  they  ceased  to  be  imported,  the  whole 
African  population  of  the  colonies  were 
adults,  the  youngest  not  being  under 
twenty  years  of  age.  Their  decrease  had 
been  the  effect  of  age,  while  there  were 
causes  which  prevented  any  increase  by 
births,  such  as  the  disproportion  between 
the  sexes,  in  consequence  of  the  great  ma- 
jority imported  being  males,  and  the  habits 
of  the  Africans.  But  it  would  be  found 
that,  although  the  Africans  were  decreas- 
ing, yet  there  was  a  continued  increase  in 
the  Creole  population,  and  that  increase 
in  the  Creole  population  would  stand  the 
test  of  a  comparison  with  that  of  any  other 
part  of  the  world.  In  Jamaica,  in  1817, 
one-third  of  the  slave-population  consisted 
of  Africans :  there  were  at  least  1 1 1,000, 
and  such  a  proportion  of  Africans  had  a 
material  influence  in  causing  the  decrease 
of  the  slave-population.  In  Barbadoes 
there  was  a  very  considerable  increase, 
because  Africans  ceased  to  be  imported 
loDgbeforethe  abolition  of  the  Slave-trade. 
The  population  was  in  its  natural  state  : 
there  was  a  due  proportion  between  the 
sexes ;  and  the  population  of  Barbadoes 
had  increased.  Again,  if  this  paper  had 
exhibited  the  ages,  it  would  have  been  ap- 
parent that  the  mortality  was  in  infancy, 
and  not  after  the  period  when  labour  com- 
menced. Returns  fully  and  accurately 
detailing  these  particulars  in  the  popula- 
tk>n  would  completely  refute  the  hon. 
Member^s  assertion.  The  noble  Lord,  the 
Und^  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
had  referred  to  the  decrease  which  he  con- 
sidered to  have  taken  place  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica  during  twelve  years.  It  was 
quite  clear,  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  in- 
vestigated, and  did  not  know  the  state  of 
that  population.  It  was  stated  in  the 
Return  <^  1819,  that  there  were  then 
346,000  slaves  in  Jamaica.  He  had  strong 
reasons  for  doubting  the  fact.  This  and. 
the  subsequent  triennial  Return  of  1820 
were  double  Returns — that  meant  in  many 
cases,  the  same  slaves  were  returned  twice. 
The  owner  returned  them;  and,  in  some 
ittjtencef,  if  another  than  the  owner  was 


in  possession,  he  also  included  the  slaves 
in  his   Return ;   others  again,  baring  a 
claim  to  the  slaves,  returned  them,  think- 
ing they  asserted,  or  saved  their  title.    It 
was  not  until   the   triennial    Return  of 
18^3,   that  persons   became  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  provisions  of  the  Registry 
Act  to  desist  from  this  practice.    The  cor- 
rection of  this  practice  made  it  appear  as 
if  there  were  a  decrease.     Again,  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  been  as  desirous  of  doing 
justice  to  the  colonies,  as  of  joining  in  an 
attack  on  them,  he  would  have  found 
himself  able  further  to  account  for  the 
considerable    decrease    in    the    triennial 
Return  of  1823,  by  the  fact,  that  in  the 
year  1822,  no  less  than  5,000  infants  died 
from  measles  and    the    influenza.    The 
noble  Lord  might  also  have  still  further 
accounted  for  the  number  of  the  decrease, 
by  looking  at  the  number  of  manumissions 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  twelve  years. 
They  exceeded  8,000,  according  to  the 
number  recorded  in  the  Secretary's  office; 
but  it  was  perfectly  well  known  that  there 
were    many    manumissions  which    were 
never  registered,  and  he  was  convinced 
that  the  whole  number  exceeded  12,000. 
What  was  the  effect  of  these  manumissions 
on  the  original  slave-population?    They 
not  merely  diminished    the  number   of 
slaves,  but  they  withdrew  from  that  class 
of  the  population  the  means  of  increasing 
it  to  the  extent  to  which  otherwise  it  would 
have  been  increased  by  the  children  of  the 
females  manum  tted.     The  addition  thus 
made  to  the  free  population  was  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  means  of  increasing  the  slave- 
population.     Again,    there    were    many 
slaves  who  left  the  island,  or  who  had 
withdrawn  themselves  from  their  owners ; 
and  here  was  another  cause  of  decrease. 
But  for  these  and  other  causes,  there  was 
no  allowance  made  by  the  noble  Lord; 
but  that  noble  Lord  was  bound,  as  the 
Colonial  Minister  in  that  House,  to  see 
that  justice  was  done  to  the  colonies  in 
this  and  every  other  Representation.     He 
ought  not  only  to  be  accurate  himself, 
but  to  furnish  himself  with  the  means  of 
correcting    the    inaccuracies    of    others. 
This  was  not  the  way  in  which  our  colonies 
had  beeen  accustomed  to  be  treated  by  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown.    Unfortunately, 
however,  from  the  period  of  the  noble 
Lord's  accession  to  office,  no  less  than  in 
his  speech  of  to-night,  he  had  proved  that 
he  entertained  the  sentiments,  not  of  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  bound  to  see  that 
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justice  was  done  to  the  colonies,  but  of  a 
zealous  partisan  against  them.  He  (Mr. 
Burge)  would  not  by  any  observations 
of  his,  weaken  the  indignation  which  the 
noble  Lord  must  have  excited  on  the 
mind  of  every  hon.  Member  who  heard 
hts  attack  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  member  for  Tamworth.  To  deprecate 
rash  and  precipitate  measures,  to  warn 
the  House  of  their  disastrous  consequen- 
ces, and  to  implore  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate consideration  of  this  great  question, 
was  so  foreign  to  the  habits  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord,  that  he  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  be  adopted, 
unless  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the 
continuance  of  slavery.  The  assertion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures had  literally  done  nothing,  had  been 
echoed  by  an  hon.  Member,  of  whom  he 
(Mr.  Burge)  should  very  much  like  to 
ask,  whether  he  had  ever  read,  or  knew 
the  contents  of  any  one  of  the  Acts  of 
every  one  of  the  colonial  legislatures 
passed  within  the  last  five  years  ?  Neither 
that  hon.  Member,  nor  the  noble  Lord,  had 
pointed  out  those  defects  in  the  laws  of 
the  several  colonial  legislatures  which 
justified  an  assertion  that  nothing  had  been 
done.  He  should  oppose  to  that  assertion, 
the  recorded  opinions  of  the  three  preced- 
ing Secretaries  of  State  to  whom  he  had 
already  alluded.  He  was  surprised  that, 
in  all  the  discussions  which  had  taken 

Elace,  not  one  word  had  ever  been  uttered 
y  the  noble  Lord  in  commendation  of 
the  legislature  of  Jamaica,  in  removing 
the  disabilities  of  the  free  people  of  colour, 
and  giving  them  ail  the  rights  of  white 
people;  but  perhaps  the  noble  Lord  at- 
tached no  importance  to  this  measure,  in 
its  effect  in  promoting  the  advancement 
and  civilization  of  the  slave-population. 
If  such  were  the  case,  the  noble  Lord 
afforded  another  instance  how  ill  qualified 
he  was,  to  judge  of  the  means  which  would 
accelerate  the  freedom  of  the  slave.  The 
removal  of  the  civil  disability  which  for- 
merly attached  to  the  distinction  of  colour, 
the  elevation  in  society  of  the  class  inter- 
posed between  the  slave  and  the  white 
person,  were  most  effectual  instruments  in 
elevating  the  slave,  not  only  by  removing 
long-established  prejudices,  but  by  fur- 
nishing the  slave  himself  with  a  powerful 
motive  for  acquiring  that  moral  capacity 
for  a  state  of  freedom,  without  which  free- 
dom would  be  a  curse  to  him  rather  than 
a  blessing.  The  dangerous  delusion  under 


which  80  many  laboured  was  the  conse- 
quence of  their  ignorance  of  the  negro 
habits  and  character.  They  presumed 
him  to  have  attained  a  degree  or  civiliza- 
tion from  which  he  was  yet  far  removed, 
that  he  had  acquired  those  habits  which 
would  render  him  an  industrious  labourer 
if  he  were  free,  and  that  he  regarded  free- 
dom with  the  same  feeling  as  they  did,  in- 
stead of  considering  it,  as  he  really  did,  in 
no  other  light  than  as  a  total  cessation 
from  any  employment.  The  mere  gratifi- 
cation of  natural  wants  would  never  sup- 
ply him  with  an  adequate  motive  for  in- 
dustrious labour,  because  those  wants  were 
so  readily  supplied.  In  such  a  case,  the 
progress  of  civilization  must  necessarily  be 
slow,  but  it  was  advancing,  and  advancing, 
too,  by  the  only  means  which  were  ade- 
quate to  that  purpose — the  improvement 
of  his  moral  feelings  and  character.  The 
hon.  member  for  Weymouth  had,  with  the 
greatest  injustice,  accused  the  colonies, 
not  merely  of  indifference  to  the  religions 
instruction  of  the  slave-population,  but  of 
a  systematic  refusal  to  allow  it  to  be  im- 
parted. Long  before  the  condition  of  our 
colonies  had  attracted  his  attention,  every 
colony  readily  admitted,  and  zealously 
encouraged,  sober  and  discreet  instructors 
in  the  truths  of  Christianity.  That  So- 
ciety on  which  he  had  cast  some  unwar- 
rantable reflexions,  had  its  missionaries  in 
most  of  our  colonies.  The  name  of  one  of 
them,  the  reverend  Mr.  Curtin,  of  Antigua, 
had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House  some  few  weeks  since.  That  So- 
ciety had  exerted  itself  with  meritorious 
zeal,  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
religious  instruction  of  all  classes  in  the 
colonies.  But  the  colonies  themselves, 
also,  sustained  the  expense  of  large  eccle- 
siastical establishments.  This  Society 
existed,  and  was  in  active  operation,  long 
before  the  year  1823.  Since  that  period, 
the  episcopal  establishments  had  been 
formed,  and  this  Society  had  increased  its 
exertions,  and  the  colonies  had  multiplied 
the  means  of  religious  instruction,  by  ad- 
ditional places  of  worship,  by  eatecbists, 
and  other  instructors.  Of  the  extent  of 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  Jamaica, 
the  papers  on  the  Table  of  this  House 
afforded  abundance  of  proof,  to  the  credit 
of  that  island,  and  in  refutation  of  the* 
unfounded  charge  of  the  hon.  Member. 
In  opposition  to  those  charges,  he  (Mr. 
Burge)  would  refer  the  House  to  the  Re- 
ports of  the  Bishops  of  Jamaica  and  Bar-* 
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badoes— to  tbe  circumstantial  details 
irbich  clergymen  of  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  had  given — to  the  ex- 
tent of  thejreligioas  instrnction  which  had 
been  imparted,  and  the  influence  it  had 
bad  on  the  slave-population.  The  hon. 
Member  had  especially  selected  the  island 
of  Jamaica  as  the  object  of  his  attack. 
He  had  charged  that  colony  with  the 
spirit  of  religions  intolerance.  He  (Mr. 
Barge)  must  deny  that  there  was  the  least 
foundation  for  such  a  charge;  on  no 
occasion  had  such  a  spirit  existed.  There 
were  Catholics  and  Presbyterians,  as  well 
as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England .  Ja- 
maica did  not  want  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill 
to  secure^from  the  legislature^  not  merely 
toleraUon,  but  assistance,  in  communicat- 
ing instrnction  to  the  followers  of  that  faith. 
The  Kirk  Establishment  was  liberally  sup- 
ported— the  Moravians  had  been  en- 
couraged in  pursuing  their  peaceful,  dis- 
creet and  sober  course,  as  moral  and  re- 
ligious instructors ;  nor  was  any  distinction 
made  in  regard  to  any  body  of  Dissenters, 
until  some  classes  of  them  had  inju- 
diciously interfered  with  the  civil  and  po- 
litical state  of  the  slave-population,  and 
bad  made  an  intemperate  and  indiscreet 
use  of  their  influence  over  the  minds  of 
the  slaves,  and  been  found  conveying  to 
this  country,  and  to  the  known  and  relent- 
less enemies  of  the  colonies,  the  most  un- 
founded charges  against  them.  It  then 
became  tbe  duty  of  the  colony  to  consider 
whether  the  ministers  of  our  own  Church 
and  of  that  of  Scotland,  as  they  were 
equally  able  and  efficient,  might  not  at  the 
same  time  be  more  safe  instruments  for 
extending  to  the  slaves  the  general  truths 
of  religion  and  morality ;  and  they  con- 
sidered, and  he  thought  rightly,  that 
those  truths  could  be  inculcated  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  slaves  by  sober 
and  discreet  persons,  than  by  those  who 
had  become  violent  partisans  against  their 
owners.  They  thought  it  their  duty  to 
endeavour  that  the  doctrines  of  religion 
should  not  be  accompanied  by  those  which 
ekcited  disafiection  and  distrust,  and  were 
incompatible  with  the  well-being,  and 
peace,  and  safety  of  the  island.  The 
hon.  Member  supported  his  unfounded 
charge  of  the  persecution  of  missionaries 
by  extracts  from  a  newspaper;  but  the 
hon.  Gentleman  at  the  same  time  con- 
demned bis  proof,  by  admitting  that  he 
had  no  right  to  make  the  people  of  Ja- 
maica responsible  for  the  language  which 


the  editor  of  a  newspaper  used.  The 
House  was  in  possession  of  no  better  proof 
to  warrant  the  observations  he  made  re- 
specting the  persons  by  whom  the  Baptist 
chapels  had  been  destroyed.  He  (Mr. 
Burge)  would  not  enter  on  that  subject 
until  the  House  had  before  it  the  means 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  on  it. 
["  Question  /"]  There  were  interests,  and 
great  interests,  placed  in  jeopardy — the 
lives  and  properties  of  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  colonies ;  and  the  interests  also  of 
those  who  had  sent  Members  into  that 
House  were  at  stake.  Hon.  Members 
might  rest  assured,  that  the  colonies  could 
not  be  destroyed  without  inflicting  irrepar- 
able injury  on  that  great  body  of  manu- 
facturers in  this  country,  for  whom  those 
colonies  found  employment  and  proflt. 
The  cry  of  "  Question  !**  might  prevent 
his  voice  from  being  heard ;  but  it  would 
not  stifle  the  feelings  of  remorse  in  hon. 
Members,  when  they  reflected  on  the  work 
of  destruction  which  a  rash  and  precipitate 
vote  might  complete,  and  on  the  great 
and  extensive  interests  which  had  been 
thus  sacrificed.  Even  if  he  (Mr.  Burge) 
did  not  perceive  the  evident  inclination  of 
the  Government  to  promote  the  views  of 
that  party  whose  designs  were  most  fatal 
to  the  existence  of  our  colonies,  he  should 
protest  against  this  or  any  Government 
abandoning  the  superintendence  and  con- 
duct of  this  great  question.  They  were 
bound  to  take  the  responsibility  of  it  upon 
themselves  ;  they  ought  not  to  shrink  from 
it ;  still  less  ought  they  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  a  party  pledged  to  a  particular 
course,  which,  if  persisted  in,  would  lead 
to  the  most  frightful  consequences.  He 
deprecated  the  course  that  was  about  to 
be  taken  that  night  It  was  true  the 
Motion,  as  amended  by  the  noble  Lord, 
was  preferable  to  the  original  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Burge)  objected  to  both,  because  they 
equally  placed  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Government,  a  question  so  difficult,  and 
so  delicate,  that  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  it,  and 
who,  feeling  that  responsibility,  would  deal 
with  it  with  the  calmness,  soberness,  and 
discretion,  which  it  could  experience 
from  no  other  hands.  He  protested 
against  the  Government  relieving  itself 
from  this  responsibility  by  the  course  they 
were  taking  that  night.  Scarcely  had  the 
flames,  which  had  been  raging  in  Ja- 
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maicay  been  extinguished^  before  they 
were  again  to  be  lighted.  There  would 
be  a  repetition  of  all  the  dreadful  scenes 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  unhappy 
colony.  All  that  had  passed  that  night, 
and  especially  the  course  adopted  by  his 
Majesty's  Government,  would  operate  with 
increased  effect  on  the  present  excited 
state  of  the  negro-population.  Surely, 
the  recent  insurrection  of  Jamaica,  the 
destruction  of  property,  the  sacrifice  of 
life,  and  the  barbarities  and  outrages 
which  the  savage  insurgents  committted, 
might  have  left  on  the  human  heart  an 
impression  strong  enough  to  have  pre- 
vented the  Government  from  adopting  a 
course  too  likely  to  produce  the  same  dis- 
astrous consequences.  He  implored  the 
House,  he  implored  his  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment to  pause,  and  he  warned  them  of 
the  danger  they  incurred ;  but  if,  regard- 
less of  Uie  experience  which  they  had  ac- 
quired, with  so  dreadful  a  sacrifice  of  life 
and  property,  they  persisted  in  their 
course,  on  them,  and  on  them  alone,  must 
rest  the  responsibility,  in  spite  of  their 
attempt  to  relieve  themselves  from  it;  and 
never  was  there  a  responsibility  so  great, 
or  involving  consequences  so  appalling, 
ever  before  incurred  by  the  Government 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Warhurton  supported  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth,  as 
the  safest,  because  the  speediest ,  measure. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  would  be  happy  to 
see  an  agreement  between  his  hon.  friend 
and  the  noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of 
motions,  which  were  so  similar  in  their 
nature  as  scarcely  to  justify  a  difference 
of  opinion.  He  saw  no  difference  between 
human  nature  in  the  West  Indies  and  in 
Europe,  and  there  was,  therefore,  no  reason 
why  labour  could  not  be  stimulated  by  the 
same  motives  there  as  here.  Whether 
the  Committee  were  appointed  by  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  it  would  most 
likely  come  to  the  same  practical  result, 
and  grant  compensation  to  the  planter, 
while  it  recommended  emancipation  for 
the  slaves.  He  hoped  his  hon.  friend 
would  accede  to  the  amendment  of  the 
noble  Lord.  He  believed  that  no  difficulty 
would  be  found  in  the  way  of  emancipating 
the  slaves. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Wilde  supported  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth  in  pre- 
ference to  the  Amendment,  which  mixed 
qp  together  two  things  that  ought  not  to 


be  united  —  emancipation  and  compeiw 
sation.  The  first  duty  of  that  House,  on 
the  plain  principles  of  justice,  was,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  slave ;  they  could  afterwards 
consider  the  compensation  due  to  the 
master  on  the  same  principles :  bnt  they 
ought  not  to  delay  emancipation  by  refer- 
ing  it  to  the  Committee  to  decide  on  the 
question  of  compensation,  from  which, 
however,  in  its  proper  place  and  order,  he 
was  by  no  means  averse. 

Sir  Robert  Price  entreated  the  hon. 
member  for  Weymouth  to  accede  to  the 
noble  Lord's  Amendment,  and  not  sow 
disunion  between  the  supporters  of  this 
g^at  cause  by  pressing  the  original 
Motion. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  expressed  himself  as 
decidedly  hostile  to  an  immediate  or  pre- 
mature emancipation  of  the  slave-popa- 
lation  in  the  colonies.  That  had  always 
been  his  opinion;  he  had  heard  nothing  to- 
night to  alter  it,  and  he,  therefore,  should 
vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  replied,  that  to  the 
resolutions  of  May,  1 823,  which  had  been 
so  much  and  so  warmly  eulogized  by  several 
hon.  Members,  was  to  be  attributed  the 
true  cause  of  the  delay  which  had  been 
experienced  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  in  the  British  colonies ;  and  though 
he  had  heard  for  some  length  of  time 
much  said,  both  by  noble  Lords  and  hon. 
Gentlemen,  in  favour  of  compensation  or 
remuneration  to  the  planters,  yet  he  had 
not  heard  a  sentence  escape  their  lips  on 
the  condition  of  those  who  were  suffering 
under  thousands  of  lashes,  and  were  the 
victims  of  a  rapid  death.  He  concurred 
in  what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp),  that  there  ought  to  be  two  reso- 
lutions instead  of  one  for  the  decision  of 
the  House,  and  he  was  therefore,  willing, 
to  add  to  his  Motion^''  That  the  Com- 
mittee should  consider  and  report  upon 
the  best  means  by  which,  without  preju- 
dice or  delay  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
slave-population,  relief  could  be  afforded 
to  the  West-India  planters."  He  would 
meet  the  noble  Lord  thus  far,  though  at 
the  same  time  he  would  rather  have  pre- 
served his  original  Motion. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  addition  of  the  words  he 
had  proposed  could  produce  that  delay 
which  had  been  urged  by  several  hon. 
Members  as  a  reason  against  their  adoptioD 
by  the  House.  The  question  could  not  be 
disposed  of  until  the  Committee^  soi^ght 
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be  appointed,  had  made  its  report, 
Dsequently  no  delay  was  occasioned, 
reposition  now  made  by  the  hon. 
\T  for  Weymouth  was  also  so  very 
U  from  his  original  Motion,  and  so 
Members  had  now  left  the  House, 
I  (Lord  Althorp)  could  not  give  his 
t  to  the  proposition. 

House  divided  on  Lord  Althorp's 
Iment  -.—Ayes  163  ;  Noes  90  :— 
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f,  W.  F. 
D.W. 
»T.  L. 

DyJ. 

*Ald.W.  n. 
UrG. 
Sir  W. 
I,  C.  D.  0. 
lam,  Hon.  H. 
Be,  A. 


Kemp,  T.  R. 
King,  E.  B. 
Lambert,  J.  S. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G 
Lennox,  Lord  W. 
Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Mayhew,  W. 
Mills,  J. 
Mullins,  F. 
Masgrave,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
Pelham,  L  C. 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W. 
Penleaze,  J.  S. 
Petre,  Hon.  E. 
Philips,  Sir  R.  B. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Protheroe,  E. 
Pryse,  P. 
Rider,  T. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Skipwith,  Sir  G. 
Spencer,  Hon.  Capt. 
Stewart,  C. 
Strickland,  G. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Throckmorton,  R.  G. 
Tomes,  J. 

Vernon,  Hon.  G.  T. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warburton,  H. 
Webb,  Colonel  E. 
Wellesley.  Hn.  T.  L. 
Whitmore,  W.  W. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 

Tellers. 

Buxton,  T.  F. 
Wilde,  T. 


Althorp  said,  that  although  the 
r  on  the  wording  of  the  Motion  bad 


been  in  his  favour,  yet,  as  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  on  the  subject  was  a  most 
important  matter,  he  was  desirous  of  taking 
more  time  to  consider  who  were  the  most 
proper  persons  to  appoint. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  concurred  in  the 
propriety  of  the  noble  Lord's  observation. 

Appointment  of  the  Committee  deferred. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Friday,  May  25,  1832. 

MnruTSS.]  Petttion  preiented.  By  Vitoount  St.  Visrciirr, 
trom  St.  Lucia,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Order  in  Council  of 
the  Snd  November,  1831,  and  for  Relief^ 

Newcastle  Reform  Meeting.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  for  proceeding  with 
the  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  being 
called  for. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  stated, 
that  before  they  proceeded  to  the  Order  of 
the  Day,  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of 
their  Lordships,  and  particularly  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side,  forming  part  of 
his  Majesty's  Government,  to  a  speech 
which  appeared  in  a  certain  newspaper, 
and  purported  to  be  delivered  at  a  Reform 
meeting.  He  could  have  wished  that  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  been  present,  but 
as  that  noble  Lord  was  absent,  he  would 
address  himself  particularly  to  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Administration, 
whom  he  observed  in  his  place.  The 
speech  to  which  he  particularly  wished  to 
call  their  Lordships*  attention,  had  been 
made  at  a  public  meeting  on  the  subject 
of  Reform,  which  took  place  lately  at  the 
town  of  Newcastle,  a  town  with  which  the 
noble  Earl  was  particularly  well  acquainted. 
At  that  meeting  a  person  with  whom  the 
noble  Earl  was  intimate,  Dr.  Head  lam, 
was  chairman.  With  that  gentleman  the 
noble  Earl  had  been  connected  for  a  long 
period,  and  yet,  though  it  was  his  duty  as 
Chairman  to  preserve  order,  it  did  not 
appear  that  he  called  the  person  who  made 
the  speech  to  order,  or  in  any  way  inti- 
mated his  disapprobation  of  any  of  the 
most  objectionable  passages  which  the 
speech  contained.  At  the  meeting  in 
question  there  was  much  discussion,  but 
one  of  the  speeches  was  so  extraordinary, 
so  extravagant  and  outrageous,  that  when 
he  should  have  read  part  of  it  to  their 
Lordships,  as  he  intended  to  do,  he  should 
ask  the  noble  Earl  and  the  other  noble 
Lords  in  the  Administration,  whether  this 
effusion  had  ever  fallen  under  their  ob« 
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servation,  land  whether,  if  it  had  fallen 
under  their  observation,  they  had  directed 
that  any  measures  or  steps  should  betaken 
in  reference  to  that  speech  ?     He  thought 
himself  imperatively  called  upon  to  solicit 
their  Lordships*  attention  to  this  subject, 
considering  the  attitude  which  had  been 
Qf  late  assumed  by  Political  Unions,  and 
tlie  leaders  of  these  Unions.     When  they 
saw  a  chief  of  one  of  these  Unions,  calling 
itself  the  Birmingham  Union,  feasted  at 
the  table  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Lon- 
don, as  if  he  had  been  the  principal  hero 
of   the  age  \laughtcr\.      This   might  be 
laughable  ;  but  what  he  meant  to  say  was, 
that  the  language  used  in  the  speech,  of 
which  he  intended  to  read  some  passages 
to  their  Ix)rdships,  was  anything  but  cal- 
culated to  excite  laughter.     It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  a  subject  for  very  serious  ani- 
madversion ;  and,  when  he  should  have 
read  these  passages,  he  would  ask  the 
noble  Earl  whether  the  speech  in  question 
had  fallen  under  his  notice,  and  whether 
he  had  directed  the  proper  measures  to  be 
taken  in  consequence  ?     The  speech  was 
made  at  a  meeting  at  which  a  friend  of 
the  noble  Earl  presided  as  chairman ;  and 
it  did  not  appear,  although  atrocious  and 
treasonable  language  had  been  used  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  that  the  utterer 
of  that  treasonable  language  was  called  to 
order,  or  in  any  way  rebuked.     He  would 
ask  the  noble  Earl,  under  these  circum- 
stances, whether  he  approved  of  such  lan- 
guage, or  in  any  way  countenanced    its 
use  ?     He  could  only  say,  that  if  the  use 
of  such  language  was  to  be  tolerated  at 
these  meetings,  there  would  be  an  end  to 
the  Throne,  the  Government,  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,   and  all  power 
was  already  in  the  hands  of  these  Political 
Unions.      He  would  now   read  to   their 
Lordships  the  passages  to  which  he  alluded, 
and  while  he  did  so,  he  begged  that  their 
Lordships  would  keep  in  mind,  that  Dr. 
Headlam,  the  chairman  of  the  meeting, 
was  the  ally  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of    the   Ministry : — *  It  was    a   mistake, 
'  then,  on  our  parts  *  said  the  speaker  to 
whom  he  alluded,  '  to  suppose  that  the 
'  King  was  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
*  people.    It  turns  out  that  we  were  satir- 
'  ising  him  when  we  were  comparing  him 
'  to  Alfred,  and  classing  him  with  patriot 
'  kings.    The  hostility  of  the  King  to  Re- 
'  form  was  also  apparent  in  the  determined 
'  character  of  the  opposition  which  has 
«  been  ms^de  to  the  Reform  Bill  in   the 


*  House  of  Lords.  It  is  not  in  the  cha- 
'  racter  of  courtiers  and  debauchees,  such 
'  as  form  a  large  portion  of  the  House  of 
'  Lords,  to  oppose,  a  stern  and  unrelenting 
*■  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  a  Kin^.' 
Was  it  not,  he  would  ask,  a  gross  libel  on 
their  Lordships  to  call  them  courtiers  and 
debauchees?  But  to  proceed  :  *  If  the 
'  King  had  been  sincere  in  his  wishes  for 
'  Reform,  and  determined  to  use  in  favour 

*  of  the  Bill  every  power  which  the  Con- 
'  stitution  placed  in  his  hands,  that  op- 
'  position  would  soon  have  vanished  before 

*  the  Royal  determination,  and  shrank  with 

*  terror  before  the  power  of  the  Royal  pre- 

*  rogative.  Reform  would  have  been  car- 
'  riod  without  the  necessity  of  the  creation 

*  of  a  single  Peer.  By  his  refusal  to  create 

*  Peers  to  support  Earl  Grey,  and  act  in 
'  conformity  with  the  fervent  wishes  and 
'  aspirations  of  his  people,  the  King  has 

*  exhibited  himself  to  the  nation  as  the 

*  great  obstacle  in   the  way  of   Reform, 

*  since  even,  by  the  mere  threat  of  his  de- 
I '  termination  to  exercise  the  Royal  prero- 

*  gative,  he  could  have  overpowered  the 
'  resistance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
'  done  justice  to  a  long-oppressed  nation 
'  — a  nation  which,  I  will  undertake  to  say, 
'  notwithstanding  the  selfish  opposition  of 
'  the  Peerage,  is  bent  upon  regaining  its 
'  rights  and  freedom,  and  even  in  defiance 
'  of  the  reluctance  and  obduracy  of  a 
'  King — of  a  nation  which  may,  ere  long, 
'  exchange  the  tone  of  humble  supplication 
'  for  that  of  haughty  demand,  and»  as  a 
'  last  resort,  in  a  moment  of  indignation, 

*  conscious  of  its  strength,  wrest  with 
'  violence  from  the  usurpation  of  an 
'  insulting    oligarchy    those     rights    and 

*  those  privileges  of  which  it  has  been 
'  unjustly  and  tyrannically  deprived,  and 
'  this  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
'  King  not  to  create  Peers,  and  support 
'  Earl  Grey,  but  to  transfer  his  confioence 
'  into  the  hands  of  men  whom  the  people 

*  detest  and  scorn,  and  to  support  a  fac- 
'  tion  in  opposition  to  his  people  and  the 
'  votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  can 
'  scarce  regard  in  any  other  light  than  an 
'  act  exceeding  in  rashness,  in  atrocity^  and 
'  in  guilt,  the  most  unconstitutional  pro- 

*  ceedings  of  the  1st  Charles,  or  the  or- 

*  dinances  of  Charles  the  10th.  To  this 
'  rash  step  he  has  been  urged  by  the  en- 
'  treaties  of  a  foreign  female,  and  the  im- 
'  portunilies  of  certain  bastards  that  infest 
*■  the  Royal  Palace.  It  is  said  that  there 
'  is  an  irresistible  force  behind  theThroiiei 
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greater  than  the  power  of  the  Minister. 
and  safficient  to  hurl  from  place  the 
man  who  has  obtained  the  conndence  of 
the  people.  Into  the  troth  of  these  ru- 
mours I  trust  that  inquiry  will  be  made, 
for,  if  these  rumours  are  true,  a  Court, 
with  all  its  intrigues,  must  become  abo- 
minable. It  is  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  revolve  in  his  mind  all  the  political 
circumstances  of  this  country,  and  not 
involuntarily  recur  to  the  state  of  France 
before  the  eruption  of  that  tremendous 
revolution  which  overturned  the  altar  and 
the  throne,  scattered  the  priests  and  the 
nobles  of  France  as  wanderers  and  men- 
dicants over  the  earth,  convulsed  the 
world,  and  made  the  throne  of  every 
European  despot  tremble  to  its  base. 
Like  France,  then,  we  are  burthened  with 
a  load  of  debt,  which  it  would  seem  al- 
most impossible  for  anything  but  a  poli- 
tical convulsion  to  remove.  We  are' op- 
pressed with  taxes  from  which  we  want  to 
be  relieved.  We  are  doomed  to  the  sup- 
port of  a  Church  odious  from  its  exac- 
tions, and  still  more  odious  from  the  op- 
position of  its  mitred  heads  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people.  We  possess  an 
aristocracy  unparalleled  in  its  insolence, 
haughtiness,  arrogance,  disdain  of  the 
people,  and  its  rapacity.  We  have  a 
Minister,  strong  in  popular  support,  dis- 
missed, like  Neckar,  by  the  intrigues  of 
a  faction,  from  the  councils  of  his  Sove- 
reign ;  and,  like  Neckar,  to  be  brought 
back,  I  trust,  triumphant  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  people.  We  have  an  uxo- 
rious King,  hostile  to  Reform,  and  incited 
to  resistance  to  the  wishes  of  his  people, 
by  the  disastrous  influence  of  a  foreigner, 
who  has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  and 
splendour  of  Queen  Consort  of  England. 
But,  above  all,  we  have  a  people  as  reso- 
lute and  determined  as  ever  were  the 
French,  to  be  free.  Such  is  the  state  of 
England.  Should  not  William  the  4th 
recollect  the  fate  of  Louis  the  16th? 
Should  not  a  Queen,  who  makes  herself 
a  busy,  intermeddling  politician,  recollect 
the  fete  of  Maria  Antoinette  ?  From 
this  hustings,  I  bid  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land recollect,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  of  that  ill-fated  woman  to 
the  wishes  of  the  people  of  France,  a 
fairer  head  than  ever  graced  the  shoul- 
ders of  Adelaide,  Queen  of  England, 
rolled  upon  the  scaffold.'  Some  of  their 
Lordships  had  thought  proper  to  laugh 


and  debauchees ; "  but  whether  it  was  a 
proper  matter  for  merriment  to  hear  their 
Lordships  described  as  debauchees,  he 
would  leave  to  the  House  to  determine. 
But  he  would  ask  their  Lordships,  whether 
they  could  hear  such  language  as  this  ap- 
plied to  the  Sovereign  of  England,  and  to 
the  Queen  of  England,  without  the  utmost 
horror  and  indignation  ?  He  again  asked 
whether  this  speech  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Administration,  and  whether  that  noble 
Earl  had  directed  any  proceedings  to  be 
instituted  in  consequence  ?  The  speech 
contained  passages  still  more  horribly  trea- 
sonable, and  even  blasphemous,  than  the 
passages  which  he  had  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  he  would  rather  avoid  going  on 
to  read  them,  that  he  might  not  be  the 
means  of  giving  them  greater  publicity 
than  they  had  already  gained.  He  could 
not  regularly  move  an  Address  of  this 
House  to  the  Crown,  praying  that  pro- 
ceedings might  be  instituted  against  the 
person  who  had  given  utterance  to  this 
atrocious  and  treasonable  language;  but  he 
did  feel,  that  unless  the  noble  Earl  did  dis- 
tinctly disavow  all  approbation  of  such  lan- 
guage \h€ar\, — The  noble  Lords  opposite 
might  say  **  hear ! "  but  they  ought  to  re- 
collect, that  the  Chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  a  friend  of  the  noble  Earl,  and  that  it 
might,  perhaps,  be  believed  that  the  Chair- 
man did  not  disapprove  of  this  language 
when  he  sat  and  heard  it  without  rebuking 
the  speaker.  He  had  avoided  reading 
other  most  atrocious  passages  in  the 
speech,  for  the  reason  he  had  stated,  but  as 
some  noble  Lords  appeared  to  wish  that  he 
should  go  on,  he  would  do  so. 

Lord  Colville  said,  if  any  more  such 
passages  were  to  be  read,  he  would  move 
that  strangers  be  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  did  not 
wish  that  Motion  to  be  persevered  in,  and, 
therefore,  he  would  refrain  from  reading 
any  more  of  this  speech.  But  it  was  im- 
possible to  reflect  without  indignation, 
that  such  language  had  been  used  at  a 
public  meeting,  without  rebuke  or  censure, 
and  if  the  noble  Earl  did  not  disclaim  all  ap- 
probation of  such  language,  and  did  not 
deny  that  it  had  any'countenance  from  him, 
he  certainly  would  lay  before  their  Lord- 
ships a  distinct  proposition  on  the  subject. 
He,  therefore,  called  on  the  noble  Earl  to 
say,  whether  the  speech  had  fallen  under 
his  notice,  and  whether  he  had  taken  any 


when  he  mentioned  die  woras  **  courtiers  I  steps  in  consequence,  and  whether  he  ap- 
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proved  of, or  in  any  way  countenanced,  such 
language  as  that  which  was  used  by  this 
Mr.  Larkin. 

Viscount  Goderich  implored  his  noble 
friend  not  to  condescend  to  answer  that 
question.  It  was  a  question  which  ought 
Bot  to  be  answered  by  any  noble  Lord  in 
that  House,  and  far  less  by  him  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Administration. 
For  what  was  the  question  ?  What  was 
the  charge  ?  The  very  question  did  imply 
a  charge,  and  a  charge  of  the  very  worst 
description.  The  question  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  whether  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
did  not  approve  of  doctrines  and  lan- 

Suage,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  every 
rop  of  English  blood  must  be  almost 
curdled  with  horror — doctrines  and  Ian* 
guage  which  was  full  of  the  most  desper- 
ate and  villainous  treason.  If  his  noble 
friend  could  have  been  justly  charged  with 
approving  one-tenth  part  of  such  atrocious 
and  treasonable  language,  he  would  have 
deserved  to  lose  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
He  begged  of  his  noble  friend,  for  God*s 
sake,  not  to  answer  such  a  question.  He 
begged  of  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters— for  they  were  all  concerned  in  the 
matter — not  to  answer  such  a  question. 
Persons  in  their  situation  were  sometimes 
called  upon  to  bear  much,  and  they  had 
borne  much,  but  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
stand  this.  He  would  not  submit  in  si- 
lence to  such  a  monstrous  accusation  as 
appeared  to  be  implied  in  such  a  question. 
It  was  surely  most  unnecessary  for  his 
noble  friend  to  say,  that  this  was  a  sort  of 
language  which  he  never  could  have  used 
himself,  and  never  could  approve  when 
uttered  by  others.  It  was  a  question 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  and 
which,  being  asked,  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Lord  Wynford  firmly  believed  that  the 
noble  Earl  roost  thoroughly  and  absolutely 
disapproved  of  the  language,  and  the  traitor 
who  uttered  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  language 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  noble  Earl's 
life  proved  that  he  must  regard  with  the 
utmost  horror,  and  that  he  should  approve 
ofit  was,  therefore,  quite  impossible.  He  was 
cfOnviQced  that  the  noble  Earl  could  not 
but  regard  such  language  with  horror, 
and  he,  therefore,  admitted,  that  an  answer 
to  that  part  of  the  question  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  But  then  there  was  another 
part  of  the  question,  in  the  propriety  of 


which  he  concurred,  and  which  he  thought 
well  deserving  of  an  answer,  and  that  was, 
whether  the  speech  in  question  had  fallen 
under  the  noble  Earl's  observation,  and 
whether  he  had  ordered  any  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  with  respect  to  it.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  that  it  was  not  a  proper  course 
for  this  House  to  address  the  Throne,  de- 
siring that  a  prosecution  should  be  insti- 
tuted, since  there  was  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  case  might  find  its  way  into  this 
House  for  judicial  decision.  But  although 
he  felt  this,  yet  he  did  think,  that  their 
Lordships  were  indebted  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess for  calling  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  one  who  heard  the  passages 
that  were  read  by  the  noble  Marquis  could 
doubt  what  the  Government  oueht  to  do. 
It  had  been  said,  that  every  libel,  that 
every  little  disloyal  effusion  thrown  out 
during  a  period  of  excitement,  ought  not 
to  be  the  subject  of  prosecution ;  and  he 
admitted  that  every  little  efiusion  of  disloy- 
alty might  not  be  fit  matter  for  legal  pro- 
ceeding; but  here  there  was  not  merely  a 
little  effusion  of  disloyalty,  but  downright 
treason.  Where  would  all  this  stop,  if  peo- 
ple who  used  such  language  at  public  meet* 
ings  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impun-- 
ity?  If  those  who  made  use  of  such  language 
were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity, 
then  one  thing  was  clear,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  Government  was  in  the  Political 
Unions.  He  hoped  that  such  language 
would  be  regarded,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  with  horror.  The  Ministers,  it  was 
well  known,  had  issued  a  proclamation  for 
putting  down  Political  Unions,  and  by  the 
law,  as  it  existed  at  this  moment,  they 
might  be  put  down.  They  were  most  cer- 
tainly illegal,  and  if  there  was  no  statute 
law  against  them,  they  were  contrary  to 
the  common  law.  And  yet  it  appeared 
that  a  representative  of  what  was  called 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  had  been 
entertained  and  feasted  at  the  table  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London.  When  they 
saw  such  a  scene  as  that,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  call  to  mind  what  had  happened 
before  the  late  bloody  revolution  in  France. 
He  admitted,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  submit  a  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say, 
that  the  time  for  the  forbearance  of  the 
Government  was  gone  by.  It  might  be 
said,  that  a  prosecution  would  ouly  make 
this  treasonable  effusion  more  public  thsn 
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it  was  at  present,  and  that,  when  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted  they  bad  not  succeeded. 
But  if  that  doctrine  were  to  be  acted  on, 
he  should  think  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
get  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  he  could. 
He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  prose- 
cutions were  conducted  with  zeal — with 
ability,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be 
conducted,  if  conducted  at  all — but  if  they 
should  be  conducted  with  zeal,  so  as  to 
convince  Juries  that  the  Government 
wished  to  have  convictions,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  convictions  would  take 
place.  It  was,  certainly,  high  time  that 
Government  should  institute  prosecutions, 
and  put  a  t^top  to  these  most  disgraceful 
and  disloyal  opinions.  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  to  allow  such  speeches  and 
publications  to  pass  with  impunity,  and 
something  ought  immediately  to  be  done. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  admitted,  that  it  would 
be  irregular  to  make  a  motion  in  this 
House  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  call- 
ing on  the  King  to  institute  prosecutions ; 
bnt  it  was  quite  as  irregular  to  make  such 
speeches  as  those  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  noble  Marquess,  without  sub- 
mitting any  motion  at  all.  This  practice 
of  making  speeches  on  asking  questions, 
and  without  any  question  being  before  the 
House,  was  most  inconvenient ;  and  the 
proceeding  of  the  noble  Marquess  was 
neither  right,  nor  constitutional,  nor  regu- 
lar. The  Government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
responsible  for  their  acts ;  but  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side  appeared  disposed 
to  assume  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
What  was  it  but  assuming  the  powers  of 
Government  to  come  down  with  these 
scraps  of  paper,  and  asking  Ministers  whe- 
ther they  approved  or  disapproved  of  this 
thing'and  the  other  ?  The  noble  Marquess 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  talked  of  treason  and  traitors ;  but  on 
what  authority  did  they  make  these  charges? 
On  the  authority  of  a  newspaper  speech. 
How  did  they  know  that  the  speech  was 
authentic,  or  whether  such  a  speech  had 
ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Larkin,  or  anv  one 
else  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said  that  Mr.  Larkin  was  a  traitor ;  but 
on  what  authority  did  he  hold  up  Mr. 
Larkin,  or  any  one  else,  as  a  traitor  ?  How 
came  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  had 
been  a  Judge,  and  with  his  judicial  cha- 
racter still  hanging  about  him,  to  designate 

any  ott«  it  a  traitor  before  be  was  tried  ? 


He  did  not  distinctly  hear  the  words  that 
had  been  read  by  the  noble  Marquess,  but, 
from  what  he  did  hear,  he  admitted  that 
the  words  were  bad  enough  ;  but  on  what 
authoritv  did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
call  a  particular  person  a  traitor  before  he 
was  tried  ?  [Lord  Wynford  :  No,  no !  I 
did  not  call  him  a  traitor ;  I  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Larkin.]  But  the  noble 
Marquess  had  named  Mr.  Larkin,  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  although  he  had 
not  named  him,  had  called  him  a  traitor. 
What  right  or  authority  had  they  to  call 
upon  the  noble  Earl  to  say,  whether  he 
approved  of  the  language  which  they  found 
in  these  scraps  of  papers,  or  whether  he  in« 
tended  to  direct  any  proceedings  to  be  in- 
stituted? Suppose  the  noble  Earl  bad 
had  this  speech  in  an  authentic  shape,  and 
suppose  he  did  intend  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject,  was  he  to  come 
down  to  this  House  to  state  everything 
that  he  knew,  and  everything  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  ?  Such  questions  ought  not 
to  be  put, because  they  were  most  irregular ; 
and  such  speeches  ought  not  to  be  made 
upon  them,  because  they  were  not  only 
most  irregular,  but  most  unconstitutional, 
and  most  illegal.  Then,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  strongly  recommended  pro- 
secutions to  be  instituted,  and  conducted 
with  zeal.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be 
conducted  with  ability ;  but  then  his  great 
object  was,  to  have  them  carried  on  with 
zeal ;  and  he  said,  that  if  they  were  con- 
ducted with  such  zeal  as  to  show  that  the 
Government  wished  for  convictions,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  Juries  would  convict.  Was 
that  the  spirit  by  which  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  had  been  a  Chief  Justice,  ought 
to  be  actuated  ?  Was  that  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing fit  for  the  Judicial  Bench  ?  He  would 
not  further  prolong  this  most  irregular 
conversation.  The  observations  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  most  unjust, 
because  they  were  most  irregular;  they 
were  most  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
most  unjust ;  they  were  most  illegal,  and 
therefore  most  unjust;  and,  in  every  view, 
they  were  most  improper  from  beginning 
to  end.  How  came  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  prejudge  the  question  ?  And  why 
should  he  aJlow  opinions  to  go  forth  which 
might  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  in 
case  the  question  should  be  brought  before 
a  Jury  ?  He  (the  Earl  of  Radnor),  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  Mr.  Larkin ; 
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proved  of,  or  in  any  way  countenanced ,  such 
language  as  that  which  was  used  by  this 
Mr.  Larkin. 

Viscount  Goderich  implored  his  noble 
friend  not  to  condescend  to  answer  that 
question.  It  was  a  question  which  ought 
BOt  to  be  answered  by  any  noble  Lord  in 
that  House,  and  far  less  by  him  who  was  at 
the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Administration. 
For  what  was  the  question  ?  What  was 
the  charge  ?  The  very  question  did  imply 
a  charge,  and  a  charge  of  the  very  worst 
description.  The  question  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  whether  his  noble  friend 
at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
did  not  approve  of  doctrines  and   lan- 

Suage,  at  the  bare  mention  of  which  every 
rop  of  English  blood  must  be  almost 
curdled  with  horror — doctrines  and  lan- 
guage which  was  full  of  the  most  desper- 
ate and  villainous  treason.  If  his  noble 
friend  could  have  been  justly  charged  with 
approving  one-tenth  part  of  such  atrocious 
and  treasonable  language,  he  would  have 
deserved  to  lose  his  head  on  the  scaffold. 
He  begged  of  his  noble  friend,  for  God*s 
sake,  not  to  answer  such  a  question.  He 
begged  of  him  for  his  own  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters— for  they  were  all  concerned  in  the 
matter — not  to  answer  such  a  question. 
Persons  in  their  situation  were  sometimes 
called  upon  to  bear  much,  and  they  had 
borne  much,  but  flesh  and  blood  could  not 
stand  this.  He  would  not  submit  in  si- 
lence to  such  a  monstrous  accusation  as 
appeared  to  be  implied  in  such  a  question. 
It  was  surely  most  unnecessary  for  his 
noble  friend  to  say,  that  this  was  a  sort  of 
language  which  he  never  could  have  used 
himself,  and  never  could  approve  when 
uttered  by  others.  It  was  a  question 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  asked,  and 
which,  being  asked,  ought  not  to  be  an- 
swered. 

Lord  Wynford  firmly  believed  that  the 
noble  Earl  roost  thoroughly  and  absolutely 
disapproved  of  the  language,  and  the  traitor 
who  uttered  it.  It  was  a  sort  of  language 
which  the  whole  course  of  the  noble  Earl's 
life  proved  that  he  must  regard  with  the 
utmost  horror,  and  that  he  should  approve 
ofitwas,  therefore,  quite  impossible.  He  was 
cfonvinced  that  the  noble  Earl  could  not 
but  regard  such  language  with  horror, 
and  he,  therefore,  admitted,  that  an  answer 
to  that  part  of  the  question  was  entirely 
unnecessary.  But  then  there  was  another 
part  of  the  question,  in  the  propriety  of 


which  he  concurred,  and  which  he  thought 
well  deserving  of  an  answer,  and  that  was, 
whether  the  speech  in  question  had  fallen 
under  the  noble  Earl's  observation,  and 
whether  he  had  ordered  any  proceedings  to 
be  instituted  with  respect  to  it.  He  agreed 
with  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the 
Woolsack,  that  it  was  not  a  proper  course 
for  this  House  to  address  the  Throne,  de- 
siring that  a  prosecution  should  be  insti- 
tuted, since  there  was  a  remote  possibility 
that  the  case  might  find  its  way  into  this 
House  for  judicial  decision.  But  although 
he  felt  this,  yet  he  did  think,  that  their 
Lordships  were  indebted  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess for  calling  their  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  no  one  who  heard  the  passages 
that  were  read  by  the  noble  Marquis  could 
doubt  what  the  Government  ousbt  to  do. 
It  had  been  said,  that  every  libel,  that 
every  little  disloyal  effusion  thrown  out 
during  a  period  of  excitement,  ought  not 
to  be  the  subject  of  prosecution ;  and  he 
admitted  that  every  little  effusion  of  disloy- 
alty might  not  be  fit  matter  for  legal  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  here  there  was  not  merely  a 
little  effusion  of  disloyalty,  but  downright 
treason.  Where  would  ail  this  stop,  if  peo- 
ple who  used  such  language  at  public  meet- 
ings were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impun- 
ity? If  those  who  made  use  of  such  language 
were  to  be  allowed  to  pass  with  impunity, 
then  one  thing  was  clear,  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  Government  was  in  the  Political 
Unions.  He  hoped  that  such  language 
would  be  regarded,  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  with  horror.  The  Ministers,  it  was 
well  known,  had  issued  a  proclamation  for 
putting  down  Political  Unions,  and  by  the 
law,  as  it  existed  at  this  moment,  they 
might  be  put  down.  They  were  most  cer- 
tainly illegal,  and  if  there  was  no  statute 
law  against  them,  they  were  contrary  to 
the  common  law.  And  yet  it  appeared 
that  a  representative  of  what  was  called 
the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  had  been 
entertained  and  feasted  at  the  table  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  London.  When  they 
saw  such  a  scene  as  that,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  call  to  mind  what  had  happened 
before  the  late  bloody  revolution  in  France. 
He  admitted,  that  it  would  not  be  proper 
to  submit  a  Motion  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  say, 
that  the  time  for  the  forbecurance  of  the 
Government  was  gone  by.  It  might  be 
said,  that  a  prosecution  would  only  make 
this  treasonable  effusion  more  public  than 
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it  was  at  present,  and  that,  when  prosecu- 
tions were  instituted  they  had  not  succeeded. 
But  if  that  doctrine  were  to  be  acted  on, 
he  should  think  that  it  was  time  for  him  to 
get  out  of  the  country  as  soon  as  he  could. 
He  had  no  doubt,  however,  that  if  prose- 
cutions were  conducted  with  zeal — with 
ability,  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be 
conducted,  if  conducted  at  all — but  if  they 
should  be  conducted  with  zeal,  so  as  to 
convince  Juries  that  the  Government 
wished  to  have  convictions,  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  convictions  would  take 
place.  It  was,  certainly,  high  time  that 
Government  should  institute  prosecutions, 
and  put  a  t^top  to  these  most  disgraceful 
and  disloyal  opinions.  It  was  a  disgrace 
to  the  country  to  allow  such  speeches  and 
publications  to  pass  with  impunity,  and 
something  ought  immediately  to  be  done. 
The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  had  admitted,  that  it  would 
be  irregular  to  make  a  motion  in  this 
House  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown,  call- 
ing on  the  King  to  institute  prosecutions ; 
but  it  was  quite  as  irregular  to  make  such 
speeches  as  those  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  noble  Marquess,  without  sub- 
mitting any  motion  at  all.  This  practice 
of  making  speeches  on  asking  questions, 
and  without  any  question  being  before  the 
House,  was  most  inconvenient ;  and  the 
proceeding  of  the  noble  Marquess  was 
neither  right,  nor  constitutional,  nor  regu- 
lar. The  Government  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  who  were 
responsible  for  their  acts ;  but  the  noble 
Lords  on  the  other  side  appeared  disposed 
to  assume  the  powers  of  the  Government. 
What  was  it  but  assuming  the  powers  of 
Government  to  come  down  with  these 
scraps  of  paper,  and  asking  Ministers  whe- 
ther they  approved  or  disapproved  of  this 
thing'and  the  other  ?  The  noble  Marquess 
and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  spoke 
last,  talked  of  treason  and  traitors ;  but  on 
what  authority  d  id  they  make  these  charges  ? 
On  the  authority  of  a  newspaper  speech. 
How  did  they  know  that  the  speech  was 
authentic,  or  whether  such  a  speech  had 
ever  been  made  by  Mr.  Larkin,orany  one 
else  ?  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
said  that  Mr.  Larkin  was  a  traitor ;  but 
on  what  authority  did  he  hold  up  Mr. 
Larkin,  or  any  one  else,  as  a  traitor  ?  How 
came  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  who  had 
been  a  Judge,  and  with  his  judicial  cha- 
racter still  hanging  about  him,  to  designate 

any  one  it  a  traitor  before  be  was  tried  ? 


He  did  not  distinctly  hear  the  words  that 
had  been  read  by  the  noble  Marquess,  but^ 
from  what  he  did  hear,  he  admitted  ttmt 
the  words  were  bad  enough  ;  but  on  what 
authority  did  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
call  a  particular  person  a  traitor  before  he 
was  tried  ?  [Lord  Wynford  :  No,  no  !  I 
did  not  call  him  a  traitor ;  I  never  men- 
tioned the  name  of  Larkin.]  But  the  noble 
Marquess  had  named  Mr.  Larkin,  and  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord,  although  he  had 
not  named  him,  had  called  him  a  traitor. 
What  right  or  authority  had  they  to  call 
upon  the  noble  Earl  to  say,  whether  he 
approved  of  the  language  which  they  found 
in  these  scraps  of  papers,  or  whether  he  in« 
tended  to  direct  any  proceedings  to  be  in- 
stituted? Suppose  the  noble  Earl  had 
had  this  speech  in  an  authentic  shape,  and 
suppose  he  did  intend  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings on  the  subject,  was  he  to  come 
down  to  this  House  to  state  everything 
that  he  knew,  and  everything  that  he  in- 
tended to  do  ?  Such  questions  ought  not 
to  be  put,  because  they  were  most  irregular ; 
and  such  speeches  ought  not  to  be  made 
upon  them,  because  they  were  not  only 
most  irregular,  but  most  unconstitutional, 
and  most  illegal.  Then,  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  strongly  recommended  pro- 
secutions to  be  instituted,  and  conducted 
with  zeal.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  be 
conducted  with  ability ;  but  then  his  great 
object  was,  to  have  them  carried  on  with 
zeal ;  and  he  said,  that  if  they  were  con- 
ducted with  such  zeal  as  to  show  that  the 
Government  wished  for  convictions,  he  had 
no  doubt  that  Juries  would  convict.  Was 
that  the  spirit  by  which  a  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  had  been  a  Chief  Justice,  ought 
to  be  actuated  ?  Was  that  a  mode  of  speak- 
ing fit  for  the  Judicial  Bench  ?  He  would 
not  further  prolong  this  most  irregular 
conversation.  The  observations  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  were  most  unjust, 
because  they  were  most  irregular;  they 
were  most  unconstitutional,  and  therefore 
most  unjust ;  they  were  most  illegal,  and 
therefore  most  unjust;  and,  in  every  view, 
they  were  most  improper  from  beginning 
to  end.  How  came  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  to  prejudge  the  question  ?  And  why 
should  he  allow  opinions  to  go  forth  which 
might  prejudice  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  in 
case  the  question  should  be  brought  before 
a  Jury  ?  He  (the  Earl  of  Radnor),  had  no 
acquaintance  whatever  with  Mr.  Larkin ; 
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designate  Mr.  Larkin,  or  any  one  else,  as 
a  traitor  before  he  was  tried  and  convicted. 
A  speech  appeared  in  a  newspaper,  and, 
without  any  proof  whatever  of  its  authen- 
ticity, the  noble  and  learned  Lord  at  once 
called  the  person  to  whom  it  was  attributed, 
a  traitor.  This  was  most  unjust,  and  most 
unbecoming  the  character  of  a  Judge. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  noble  Earl 
seemed  very  much  inclined  to  attack  him 
on  every  occasion;  and,  on  the  present 
occasion,  his  attack  on  him  had  been  most 
unjustifiable.  The  noble  Earl  had  cast  on 
him  an  imputation  which  was  most  unjust, 
and  most  unfounded.  The  noble  Earl  had 
said,  that  he  had  acted  contrary  to  the 
niles  which  ought  to  regulate  his  conduct 
in  this  House.  That  charge  was  most  un- 
just and  unfounded;  and,  as  had  been 
said  the  other  night,  he  repelled  the  im- 
putation with  contempt  and  scorn.  The 
noble  Earl  had  misrepresented  what  he  had 
said.  He  had  never  mentioned  the  name 
of  Mr.  Larkin ;  he  had  never  heard  his 
name  till  this  night;  he  had  never  accused 
him  of  anything,  nor  did  he  ever  call  him 
traitor,  or  connect  his  name  with  treason, 
or  any  other  crime.  What  he  did  say 
was,  that  the  paper  read  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess was  treasonablc,and  that  he  said  still ; 
bat  as  to whetherthat  speech  was  ever  made 
by  Mr.  Larkin,  or  any  one  else,  he  did  not 
know,  nor  did  he  impute  it  to  any  par- 
ticular individual  that  he  had  delivered 
that  speech.  He  called  upon  the  noble 
Earl  to  do  him  the  justice  to  hear  him.  He 
did  not  say  that  the  speech  was  made  by 
Mr.  Larkin,  or  any  one  else,  or  that  it  was 
ever  made;  but  the  speech  had  been 
ushered  into  the  world  by  somebody,  and 
what  he  said  was,  that  the  speech  was 
treasonable.  If  he  had  been  then  a  Judge 
(and  he  was  most  happy  that  he  was  not) 
he  should,  perhaps,  have  had  to  deal  with 
the  author  of  that  speech  in  a  different 
manner.  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  Judge, 
and  certainly  had  no  wish  to  accept  the 
situation  of  Judge  from  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Administration  ;  and  he 
did  not  think  that  he  deserved  the  sneer 
with  which  that  noble  Earl  appeared  to 
hear  him,  when  he  had  so  amply  acquitted 
the  noble  Earl  of  all  idea  of  approving  the 
language  contained  in  that  paper.  That 
sneering  manner  was  most  indecorous  in 
the  noble  Earl,  who,  from  his  situation, 
ought  to  set  them  all  an  example.  He 
had  never  used  expressions  which  were  im- 
properly personal  to  any  QoUe  Lords j  and 


he  had  a  right  to  exnect  that  he  himself 
should  be  treated  witn  equal  forbearance. 
If  he  should  not  be  treated  with  the  same 
forbearance  that  he  used  with  respect  to 
others,  he  should  know  how  to  conduct 
himself.  His  object  was,  to  set  himself 
right  as  to  what  he  had  said,  which  was 
no  more  than  that  the  paper  was  treason- 
able ;  and  he  said  further,  that,  if  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  feel  and  admit,  that  it 
was  treasonable,  it  was  high  time  that  he 
should  retire  from  office. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  did  not  say  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  named 
Mr.  Larkin  ;  but  the  noble  Marquess  had 
named  Mr.  Larkin  as  the  author  of  the 
speech  ;  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
did  say,  that  the  author  of  the  speech  was 
a  traitor. 

Earl  Grey ;  I  cannot  suffer  such  a  con- 
versation as  the  present  to  pasi  without 
some  observations,  though  no  one  can  be 
more  unwilling  than  I  am  to  prolong  a 
conversation  of  this  irregular  character,  I 
think  that  most  of  your  Lordships  will 
agree  with  me,  that  a  more  irregular  ques- 
tion was  never  before  put ;  and  I  think  it 
will  be  as  generally  conceded,  that  I  am 
under  no  obligation  to  answer  such  an  inter- 
rogatory. With  what  propriety  a  noble 
Lord,  lately  a  Judge,  feels  himself  justified 
in  coming  forward  in  this  House  to  designate 
that  by  a  particular  appellation  which  he 
may  be  required  hereafter  to  pronounce 
upon  as  a  Judge,  in  the  last  resort,  I  shall 
not  now  stop  to  discuss ;  but  I  am  unable 
to  refrain  from  expressing  the  utmost 
astonishment  that  any  noble  Lord,  after 
pronouncing  a  speech  to  be  treasonable, 
should  then  gravely  inquire  of  me  if  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiments  of  the  speaker  ?  I 
need  scarcely  remind  your  Lordships  that 
such  a  proceeding  is  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  and  practices  of  this  House,  and  even 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  common  decency 
and  decorum.  A  noble  Lord  comes  down 
to  the  House,  and,  with  a  newspaper  in  his 
hand,  says,  here  is  a  treasonable  speech — 
do  you  concur  in  the  sentiments  wnich  the 
speaker  has  expressed?  I  need  scarcely 
suggest  to  your  Lordships  that  such 
conduct  is  totally  unjustifiable,  contrary 
to  order,  and  against  every  sense  or 
feeling  of  propriety.  In  the  whole  course 
of  my  life  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
question  having  been  put  to  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  or  to  any  private  indi- 
vidual.   I  beg  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  what 
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gifes  him  the  right  to  put  such  a  question 
to  me?  What  is  there  that  can  give  any 
man  the  right  to  inquire  of  another,  if  he 
approves  of  language  which  I  should  be 
afraid  more  particularly  to  characterize — 
language  which,  as  applied  to  the  King 
and  the  Queen,  there  will,  I  trust,  be  found 
no  one  here  to  justify.  I  again  ask,  upon 
what  does  the  noble  Lord  found  his  right 
to  put  such  a  question  ?  It  would  seem  as 
if  he  rested  it  upon  the  fact,  that  a  friend 
of  mine  presided  at  the  meeting  where  the 
speech  is  reported  to  have  been  delivered. 
I  am  not  going  to  disclaim  the  friendship 
of  Dn  Headlam,  of  whom  I  will  venture  to 
sav,  that  there  does  not  exist  a  man  of 
more  honourable  feelings,  or  one  who,  I 
believe,  would  be  more  stedfast  in  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  strict  line  of  his  duty. 
I  am  certainly  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Dr.  Headlam,  but  his  intimate 
friendship  I  cannot  claim  ;  but,  surely,  if 
I  even  were  his  intimate  friend,  that  would 
give  no  man  a  right  to  demand  of  me,  if 
I  concurred  in  the  sentiments  of  a  public 
speaker  at  a  public  meeting,  merely  because 
Dr.  Headlam  presided  at  that  meeting.  I 
am  aware  that,  in  the  extraordinary  scenes 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  it  behoves 
us  to  act  with  caution  and  circumspection, 
but  I  scarcely  think  it  is  necessary  to  purge 
myself  from  the  charge  sought  to  be  cast 
upon  me  by  the  imputation  conveyed  in 
the  question  which  the  House  has  just  now 
heard.  Were  I  to  treat  such  a  matter 
seriously,  I  should  say,  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life  might  be 
set  against  the  charge  implied  by  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  Table.  If  it  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  say  anything  upon  the  sub- 
ject at  all,  I  should  say,  indeed  1  have  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  that  1  heard  with 
regret,  indignation,  and  disgust,  the  unjust 
and  indecent  attacks  made  against  those 
Illustrious  Personages,  whom  1  am  bound 
by  every  sentiment  of  duty,  loyalty,  and 
affection,  to  respect  and  love.  I  say,  my 
Lords,  I  will  not  endeavour  to  repel  the 
sort  of  insinuations  that  have  been  cast 
abroad,  and,  of  course,  I  will  remain  silent 
respecting  the  intentions  of  Government, 
if  we  can  be  said  to  have  formed  any  in 
respect  to  this  matter.  If  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Vane)  thinks  proper  to  bring  forward 
any  motion  upon  this  subject,  I  shall,  at 
the  proper  time,  be  prepared  to  discuss  it 
with  him  ;  but  I  beg,  at  the  same  time,  to 
remind  him,  that  it  has  been  admitted  by 
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is  not  the  public  prosecutor;  and  let  me, 
at  the  same  time,  remind  him,  that  il  is  not 
because  a  publication  is  indecent  and  libel* 
lous  that  it  is  therefore  expedient  to  pro- 
secute its  author.  There  are  a  variety  of 
other  considerations  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count before  such  a  resolution  can  be 
adopted.  The  persons  who  are  intrusted 
with  the executivegovcrnmentare, undoubt- 
edly, bound  to  enforce  proper  respect 
towards  the  Sovereign,  and  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  Government;  and  if  they 
neglect  to  use  the  powers  intrusted  to  them 
for  that  purpose,  they  are  responsible  for  the 
result,  and  may  be  called  to  account  for 
their  conduct ;  but  it  surely  will  not  be 
contended  that  we  are  bound  to  prosecute 
every  case  that  appears  to  be  of  a  libel- 
lous character.  To  decide  upon  a  public 
prosecution  is  a  matter  of  great  difticulty 
and  delicacy,  and  is  surrounded  by 
embarrassing  considerations  of  various 
kinds.  Noble  Lords  should  bear  in  mind 
that  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  ia 
which  it  became  necessary  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  prosecuting  for  a  libel ; 
and  I  would  beg  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  who  Blled  the  ofHce  of  Public 
Prosecutor,  to  remember,  that  he  made  it 
his  boast  that  he  had  not  instituted  any 
prosecution  for  libel.  A  libel  might  be  of 
the  most  atrocious  character,  and  yet  it 
might  be  highly  inexpedient  to  institute  a 
prosecution  against  its  author.  I  must  not 
close  these  few  observations  without  taking 
credit  for  his  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment being  as  anxious  as  any  Government 
to  put  down  seditious  publications;  but,  as 
I  have  already  said,  there  are  many  coa-« 
siderations  connected  with  such  a  pro- 
ceeding, which,  under  no  circumstances, 
are  easily  decided.  I  have  felt  it  necessary 
to  say  thus  much,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
the  discussion  may  not  be  revived. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  not  de- 
sirous of  prolonging  the  present  conversa- 
tion, but  he  wished  to  say,  that  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  was  a  man  in  the  coun- 
try, much  less  any  noble  Peer  in  that 
House,  who  for  a  single  instant  enter- 
tained the  idea,  that  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site could  partake  of  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  the  speech,  an  extract  from  which 
the  House  had  heard  read.  The  fact  being 
so,  he  hoped  that  the  conversation  might 
then  end,  and  he  hoped  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  proceed  with  the  business  of 
the  evening  coolly  and  deliberately.     He 
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the  noble  Earl  thought  necessary  to  dis- 
claim had  never  entered  into  the  mindof 
any  one  present;  his  character  was  too 
well  known  for  such  an  imputation  to  rest 
upon  it. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  expressed 
bis  satisfaction  at  the  disclaimer  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's 
GoTernment. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Ekoland — Committee — Sixth  Day.] 
Order  of  the  Day  read,  and  the  House 
went  into  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
Parliament  (England)  Bill. 

Question  put  on  the  27th  clause,  that 
relating  to  the  10/.  franchise. 

Lord  fVhamcliffe  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  effect,  that  instead  of  taking 
the  *'  clear  yearly  value"  at  lOZ.,  as  the 
qualification,  that  the  value  should  be  esti- 
mated by  the  house  or  tenement's  being 
rated  at  lOZ.  for  poor's  rates.  When  the 
former  Bill  was  under  discussion,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  thought  that  a  10/.  quali- 
fication would  be  mischievously  low ;  that 
it  would,  in  fact,  swamp  the  country  with 
masses  of  electors  the  least  likely  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  suffrage  with  discretion 
or  advantage.  On  more  mature  inquiry, 
however,  he  found  that,  though  10/.  might 
be  too  low  a  rate  in  some  few  places,  yet 
that,  considering  the  country  at  large,  it 
was  by  no  means  so  objectionable  as  he 
had  at  first  supposed.  In  the  metropo- 
litan districts,  in  Liverpool,  and  one  or 
two  other  places,  the  10/.  rate  would  ad- 
mit very  many  persons  to  the  right  of 
suffrage,  from  whom  it  would  be  idle  to 
expect  a  temperate,  or  wholesome,  or  well- 
directed  exercise  of  it;  but  then  these 
persons  were  but  a  few  thousands  at  most 
among  numberless  thousands  of  intelli- 
gent and  respectable  voters;  so  that  it 
could  be  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to 
make  local  distinctions,  so  as  to  separate 
the  worthy  from  the  unworthy.  Through- 
out the  several  towns  of  the  empire,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  confess  that  the  10/. 
rate,  so  far  from  being  objectionable  would 
provide  a  very  respectable  constituency. 
He  bad  a  great  objection,  however,  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  franchise  was  to  be  as- 
certained, because  he  was  convinced  that 
the  new  plan  for  registration  would  give 
rise  to  more  litigation  and  suits  in  West- 
minster Hall  than  any  other  legislative  en- 
actment ever  made.  He  was  really  at  a 
loss  to  know  how  the  amount  of  rent,  or 


rather  the  real  value  of  the  house,  was  to 
be  ascertained.  The  Bill,  he  did  not  think, 
provided  sufficiently  for  that,  and  he 
should,  therefore,  propose  a  more  simple- 
he  would  say  the  most  simple — mode  of 
ascertaining  the  value  of  the  house; 
namely,  the  amount  of  assessment  for  the 
poor-rate.  It  was  said  in  objection  to 
that  plan,  that  the  poor-rates  were  not 
levied  in  proportion  to  the  full  value  of 
the  house,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
quite  easy  to  arrange  the  matter  without 
increasing  the  rate.  He  would  also  pro- 
pose that,  in  place  of  the  words  *'  have 
resided  six  calendar  months,"  there  be 
substituted  a  clause  making  it  imperative 
on  the  voter  to  prove  that  he  had  rented 
the  same  house  for  twelve  months.  With 
these  alterations  he  thought  the  clause 
would  meet  approbation. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  chief 
question  was,  whether  the  voter  was  a  6oiia- 
fide  householder  of  10/.  yearly  rent,  and 
the  mode  of  ascertaining  that  was  precisely 
the  same  with  the  mode  adopted  in  the 
counties  relative  to  40s.  freeholders.  The 
question  was  put  to  them  on  oath,  if  re- 
quired ;  and  in  case  of  a  disputed  return, 
then  either  a  scrutiny  took  place,  or  the 
matter  was  referred  to  an  Election  Com- 
mittee. The  same  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  10/.  franchise,  and  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  right  of  voting 
would  be  just  as  good  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other.  He  admitted  there  would  be 
much  litigation  the  first  year  after  the  Bill 
became  law ;  but,  nevertheless,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  it  might 
lead  to  some  evils,  a  great  good  would  be 
obtained  in  the  lon^  run.  Every  year  after 
the  first  the  litigation  would  become  less 
and  less ;  and  the  new  mode  of  registra- 
tion, though  clumsy  and  rough,  perhaps, 
at  first,  would  be  found  in  the  long  run 
to  be  most  beneficial.  He  could  not, 
however,  agree  to  the  plan  of  his  noble 
friend  for  ascertaining  the  right  of  voting 
from  the  amount  of  assessment  for  the 
poor,  because  that  would  disfranchise  at 
least  100,000  persons,  and  it  would  be 
much  better  to  do  that  by  a  straight-for- 
ward legislative  enactment  than  indirectly, 
and  by  a  side-wind.  In  addition  to  that, 
the  principle  of  levying  the  rates  varied  in 
almost  every  parish,  so  that  no  correct 
standard  could  be  obtained.  He  approved 
of  the  provision  which  retained  to  a  10/. 
house-holder  the  right  of  voting,  even  if 
he  did  not  continue  to  reside  for  twefare 
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months  in  the  same  House,  provided  al- 
ways that  he  did  not  remove  to  a  house 
of  inferioT  value. 

Lord  EUenboraugh  maintained,  that,  as 
the  clause  stood,  the  Overseer  had  the 
power  of  disfranchising  any  man  to  whom 
he  objected. 

The  Earl  of  Malnieshury  was  of  opinion 
that  the  clause  would  give  a  power  of 
making  voters.  It  would  be  only  neces- 
sary for  a  landlord  or  manufacturer  to 
raise  the  rent  of  his  cottage,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  compensation  to  his  tenants 
by  a  rise  in  their  wages. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  the 
necessity  for  a  man  to  be  registered  for  a 
long  period  before  he  was  called  on  to  vote, 
would  effectually  prevent  the  evil  appre- 
hended by  the  noble  Earl. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbwy  further  ob- 
jected, that  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
imposed  on  overseers,  respectable  persons 
would  decline  the  office  of  overseer.  It 
would  be  sought  rather  by  electioneering 
demagogues,  and  the  poor  would  be  neg- 
lected. He  would  take  that  occasion  to 
observe,  that  if  there  were  to  be  one  happy 
comer  in  this  country  after  this  Bill  was 
passed,  it  would  be  that  in  which  there 
was  no  local  Representation,  no  extensive 
manufacture,  and  no  Political  Union. 

The  Lard  Chancellor  said,  the  Overseer 
was  the  only  proper  officer  by  whom  the 
registry  could  be  made,  and  in  considering 
what  should  be  the  provisions  of  the  Bill, 
it  was  deemed  less  objectionable  to  add 
to  the  duties  of  the  Overseer,  an  officer  al- 
ready in  existence,  than  to  create  a  new 
officer.  The  expenses  would  be  defrayed 
by  the  Is.  a  head  levied  on  the  voters  when 
they  registered. 

Lord  Wynford  was  of  opinion  that  this 
arrangement  would  lead  to  false  swearing 
as  to  the  value  of  property. 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  said,  that  the  lOZ. 
qualiBcatton,  as  it  now  stood,  would  not 
give  an  independent  body  of  electors, 
and  he  should  support  the  Amendment. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoum  objected  to 
the  Amendment,  that  it  would  disfranchise 
a  great  number  of  electors.  He  rose, 
however,  principally  to  express  his  satis- 
faction at  hearing  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
Baron  (WhamclifFe)  in  favour  of  the  10/. 
qualification,  which  some  noble  Lords  had 
described  as  revolutionary. 

Amendment  negatived. 

The  Clause  with  verbal  amendments 
ocdnod  to  aland  part  of  the  Bill. 


On  Clause  32  being  read. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  object  d 
to  that  part  of  it  which  limited  the  right 
of  voting  in  boroughs  to  those  persons  who 
resided  within  a  circuit  of  seven  miles. 
The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be,  to  de- 
prive many  of  his  tenants  of  a  vote  for  the 
city  of  Durham,  while  it  gave  new  votes  to 
the  tenants  of  the  noble  Baron  opposite 
(Lord  Durham),  and  added  to  that  alarm- 
ing preponderance  which  other  parts  of 
the  Bill  conferred  on  that  noble  Lord  in 
the  Representation  of  the  county.  He 
had  already  alluded  to  this  most  disgust- 
ing partiality  displayed  towards  the  pro- 
perty of  the  noble  Baron  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  although  the  noble  Baron 
had  attempted  a  reply  to  his  objections,  its 
flimsiness  was  obvious  to  the  House.  It 
was  said,  that  the  arrangement  was  th6 
result  of  the  unbiassed  judgment  of  Com- 
missioners, but  those  Commissioners,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  were  appointed 
by  the  Government,  and,  without  casting 
on  them  any  very  improper  or  unnatural 
reflection,  he  might  say,  that  they  would 
always  be  anxious  to  take  a  course  pleas- 
ing to  their  employers,  rather  than  to 
others,  when  any  hostile  interests  came 
into  conflict.  He  again  called  on  the 
noble  Baron  to  explain,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  House  and  the  country,  why  it  was 
that  this  boundary  of  seven  miles,  which 
gave  his  property  such  a  preference,  was 
inserted  in  the  clause.  • 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  thought 
the  noble  Baron  near  hiro  should  not 
answer  the  imputations  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, that  he  had,  for  his  own  private  pur- 
poses, inserted  particular  words  in  the  Bill 
before  the  House.  The  noble  Baron 
should  not  condescend  to  reply  to  such 
allusions.  As  to  the  charge  brought  by 
the  noble  Marquess  against  the  Commis- 
sioners, it  was  equally  unworthy  of  refuta- 
tion, and  he  believed  there  was  no  other 
assembly  in  the  country,  in  which  an  in- 
dividual could  be  found,  who  would  throw 
out  such  insinuations  against  his  fellow- 
men,  or  impute  to  them  such  motives. 

Lord  Durham  had  always  observed  at 
that  particular  hour  (ten  o'clock),  that  an 
extra  degree  of  animation  was  infused  into 
their  debates,  and  one  which  formed  an 
agreeable  change,  from  the  previous  dull- 
ness of  their  discussions.  With  reference 
to  the  call  made  on  him  by  the  noble 
Marquess,  he  did  not  recognise  the  right  of 
the  noble  Marquess  to  ask  such  questions ; 
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nor  would  he,  but  that  it  was  mixed  up 
with  other  matters,  have  noticed  them. 
The  noble  Marquess,  presuming,  probably, 
on  what  would  have  been  his  own  course, 
bad  taken  leave  to  suppose,  that  he  (Lord 
Durham)  had  turned  the  power  of  the  si- 
tuation in  which  he  was  placed,  to  the 
purposes  of  private  jobbing.  He  trusted 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  say,  that  he 
was  not  a  person  to  do  that.  Every  one 
was  not  of  the  same  frame  of  mind  on  such 
subjects,  and  he  had  never  felt  an  inclina- 
tion to  traffick  with  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  With  respect  to  the  boundary 
of  seven  miles,  he  knew  nothing  of  it  till 
long  after  it  was  fixed ;  but  he  cared  so 
little  for  it,  that  if  the  noble  Marquess 
moved  that  it  should  be  only  one  or  two 
miles,  he  might  command  his  vote ;  for  he 
had  no  desire  to  drive  his  voters  to  the 
pc^l,  whatever  might  be  the  practice  or 
the  wishes  of  other  noble  Lords  on  such 
subjects. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  observed,  that  the 
noUe  Marquess  had  quarrelled  with  a  num- 
ber which  was  generally  considered  pecu- 
liarly fortunate.  There  were  seven  days 
in  the  week,  and  there  were  seven  wonders 
of  the  world  ;  and  there  were  seven  wise 
men ;  and  seven  was  the  favourite  hour 
for  dinner ;  and  it  was  now  three  hours 
after  dinner. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry,  aflcr  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Baron  (Lord 
Durham)  would  not  say  more  on  the  sub- 
ject, although  he  still  thought  it  very  ex- 
traordinary. The  noble  Earl  had  been 
very  facetious  at  his  expense  ;  and  he  had, 
as  usual,  been  supported  by  the  cheers 
and  yells  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite, 
whenever  fault  was  found  with  a  colon  or 
semicolon  of  the  Bill.  He  had  not  the 
ability  to  answer  them  ;  but  if  the  uncon- 
stitutional exercise  of  power  had  not 
driven  from  his  side  the  phalanx  that 
could  have  put  them  down,  there  would 
not  have  been  so  many  shouts  of  triumph. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  felt  himself 
called  on  to  say,  that  he  was  the  person 
who  proposed  the  boundary  of  seven  miles ; 
and  he  could  add,  that  Uie  noble  Baron 
(Lord  Durham)  was  utterly  ignorant  of  it, 
for  he  was  not  at  that  time  in  England. 
The  noble  and  gallant  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry)  had  said,  that  he,  at 
least,  would  hold  out  courageously  to  the 
last.  He  had  never  doubted  the  courage 
and  gallantry  of    the  noble    Marquess, 

wbaliver  bo  might  feol  ai  to  hii  diacreUoD, 


The  Marquess  of  LomdomdtrryewAA  also 
say  to  the  gallant  Duke,  that  he  had  do 
doubts  of  that  noble  Loiti*s  oouragBy  but 
he  had  some  doubts  which  would  prepoo- 
derate  if  the  noble  Duke*s  gallantry  and 
his  indiscretion  were  put  into  opposite 
scales. 

The  Duke  of  Rickmoad  said,  that  the 
gallant  Marquess  was  unable  to  charge  him 
with  indiscretion. 

The  Marquess  o^ Londonderry  z  I  deny  it* 

The  Duke  of  Richmtmd  challenged  the 
noble  Marquess  to  point  out  the  act  of  bis 
life  in  which  he  haid  been  guilty  of  indis- 
cretion. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  question  havii^  been  pot  on  tlie 
34th  Clause, 

Lord  Wynford  objected  to  the  daaae, 
that  it  would  disfranchise  those  who,  by 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  throwing  open 
certain  boroughs  to  the  hundred,  bad 
been  enfranchised.  For  example,  it  would 
deprive  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rape  of 
Bramber  of  their  votes  for  the  county  of 
Sussex. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  the  object 
of  the  clause  was,  to  prevent  any  man 
having  two  votes  for  the  same  property. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  begged  to 
ask  the  noble  Lords  opposite,  why  a  free- 
holder of  Newcastle,  who  resided  at 
Gateshead,  was  allowed  to  vote  for  both 
those  places  ? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  think  it 
necessary  again  to  revert  to  the  case  of 
Gateshead*  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Londonderry)  could  not  be  an  ao- 
biassed  judge,  since  he  had  objected  to  the 
distance  of  seven  miles,  because  that  did 
not  include  Seaham,  which  was  his  pro- 
perty. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  spumed 
with  contempt  the  noble  Duke's  insiooa- 
tion  against  him. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  thought,  that 
such  language  ought  not  to  be  used  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Their  Lordships  could 
scarcely  wonder  that  people  out  of  doors 
should  say,  that  the  Lords  were  guilty  of 
atrocious  acts,  when,  in  that  House,  one 
Lord  was  heard  to  charge  another,  iu  the 
face  of  their  Lordships,  with  improper 
conduct ;  nor  could  they  blame  people  out 
of  doors  for  saying  that  their  Lordships 
were  worthy  of  contempt,  when  a  noble 
Marquess  spumed  with  contempt  another 
member  of  that  House.  Tlie  noble  Mar- 
quess was  one  of  the  iMi  pwiOM  whom  ht 
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should  choose  to  insult  at  any  time ;  but 
if  he  had  any  wish  to  insult  him  he  should 
certainly  not  do  so  in  that  House,  where 
their  Lordships*  rules  would  prevent  him 
from  repelling  an  insult. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  acquitted 
the  noble  Duke  of  any  wish  to  insult  him, 
and  apologised  to  the  House  if  he  bad 
fallen  into  any  error. 

On  the  question  having  been  put  upon 
the  41st  Clause, 

Lord  EUenborough  objected  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Barristers  being  vested 
in  the  Judges. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the 
power  must  be  vested  somewhere,  and  he 
thoaght  that  the  Judges  were  the  persons 
best  fitted  to  exercise  it. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  other 
clauses  down  to  the  80th,  inclusive. 

The  House  resumed.  The  Committee 
to  sit  again  on  Wednesday. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  May  25,  1832. 

MuniTBS.]  Pnptn  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Bald- 
win. Copies  of  all  Apjpeah  kkiged  at  the  Privy  Council 
agatait  the  Deciaiooi  of  the  late  Board  of  Commivionen 
te  amq^faog  Uie  ClaiBM  OA  Fimnoai. 

BiDa  tafoufht  io.  By  Lord  John  Ru88tili«  for  Amendiiig 
Um  Laws  i^aling  to  Array  Priae  Money. 

Fetitk»i  praKoted.  By  Sir  S.  Oltnits,  fhmi  Flint  and 
Dcidiistis — by  Lotd  Cou,  from  Limerick;— by  Mr. 
Yoovo,  tkaax  KiIrooire;~by  Mr.  Jambs  E.  Gokdon. 
tram  MeHiiham  and  Bristol,  and  several  places  in 
Irelndt  and  by  Colooel  Pnkcbval,  from  Kilvenet, 
and  two  other  places  in  Ireland,— against  the  Minis- 
terial Flan  of  Education  in  Ireland.— By  Mr.  Jambs 
K.  GowMiir,  from  Kikommon,  and  other  places  in 
IwiiiMl,  ifiiuil  the  Reform  BUI  (Ireland).— By  Mr. 
UamY  GBArrAN,  from  Waltentown,  and  seven  other 
pbecs  fai  Irdand ;— «nd  by  Mr.  Chapman,  from  BaDymore 
•Bd  Kflheggaa.  i^almf  Tithes  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  E. 
SnwABTs  from  Wigtown  and  Withom; — by  Mr.  Gilu>m» 
from  Mussdburi^; — by  General  Palmbr,  from  four 
Parishes  hi  Bath;— by  Mr.  Baiixib,  from  Bristol;— by 
Mk.  Fqlby,  from  Kiddsnninster;— by  the  ArroaNBY 
QmmwMAMn  from  880  Gentlemen  in  the  Law ;— by  Mr. 
TaoMAt  DuNDAS,  from  Richmond,  Yorkshire;— and  by 
Mr.  WABauBTON»  tcom  Bridport,— for  Stopping  the  Sup- 
pfiea  tin  the  Reform  Bill  be  earned.— By  Mr.  Chapman, 
from  MaBta*-4br  Commuting  the  Pumshment  of  Death 
for  CrlmeB  against  Propeity  unattended  by  Personal 
iMcaeet— 4y  Mr.  Jambs  K.  Goboon,  from  KUoommon, 
mad  two  other  Placis,— «gaisst  the  Grant  to  Maynooth 
CoDrgi.  By  Mr.  CConnbll,  from  the  Reverend  Thomas 
flOBith  of  WkdLham  House,— for  Reform  in  the  Churdi  of 
TnglawA  Dy  Mr.  Baulub,  from  Bristol,— in  fiivour  of 
the  GenenI  Rcgisbatiaii  BiB.— By  Sir  Michabi.  Shaw 
Stbitabt,  from  Ore«ock»*4br  Protection  to  the  Wcst- 


Breach  of  Privilege — The  Even- 
mo  Mail.]  Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  be- 
fore he  moTed  the  Order  of  the  Day  on 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  he  had  a  serious 

cimyhiBt  taoSer  ff  i^  giOM  TioUtkm  of 


the  Privileges  of  the  House.  On  Friday 
'  last  there  was  circulated  among  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Irish  Tithe  Committee,  in  a 
printed  form  for  greater  convenience,  a 
draft  of  a  Report,  and  on  Monday  evening 
a  verbatim  copy  of  that  draft  appeared  in 
The  Dublin  Evening  MaiL  On  a  former 
occasion  the  Committee  had  had  reason 
to  remonstrate  against  the  publication  of 
garbled  extract?  of  the  evidence,  but  the 
present  Breach  of  Privilege  was  of  a  ten- 
fold worse  character,  as  it  purported  to 
give  that  as  sanctioned  and  decided  upon, 
which  was  only  circulated  for  the  advant- 
age of  future  discussion.  It  had  been 
copied  into  the  other  papers  of  Ireland, 
and  it  was  now  going  the  round  of  that 
kingdom,  exciting  comments  and  angry 
feelings,  when,  in  fact,  the  Committee  haa 
expressed  no  opinion  upon  any  single 
point.  It  was  not  his  intention  at  present 
to  follow  up  his  Motion,  but  merely  to 
take  this  early  notice  of  the  subject,  that 
it  might  not  be  thought  that  the  Commit- 
tee was  unmindful  of  its  privileges,  or  that 
it  had  agreed  upon  that  document  as  its 
Report,  which  was  wholly  unauthorised. 
The  Committee  was  taking  steps  to  ascer- 
tain by  what  means  the  surreptitious  pub- 
lication had  been  made.  He  would  con- 
clude by  moving  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Reform  of  Par- 
liament (Ireland)  Bill. 

Governorship  of  Madras.]  Mr. 
Za^oucAere  wished  to  asked  the  right  hon. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  whe- 
ther the  new  Governor,  who  was  about  to 
proceed  to  Madras,  was  to  do  so  upon  a 
reduced  salary  ?  No  one  was  less  desir- 
ous than  he  was,  that  the  emoluments 
should  be  reduced  below  what  was  large 
and  liberal ;  but  the  amount  hitherto  paid 
of  16,000/.  a-year,  seemed  to  liim  not  only 
large  and  liberal,  but  extravagant.  There 
was  another  point  on  which  he  wished  for 
information.  The  East-India  Company's 
Charter  was  about  to  expire,  and  a  new 
arrangement  must,  therefore,  soon  be 
made.  He  should  be  glad  to  learn,  there- 
fore, whether  the  new  Governor  of  Madras 
was  to  go  out  on  the  distinct  understand- 
ing that  he  must  submit  to  any  further  re- 
duction Parliament  might  think  fit  to 
make? 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  begged  to  state,  in 
reply,  that  the  present  had  been  thouglit  a 
very  proper  opportunity  to  make  a  reduc- 
tion IB  the  Mtory  of  tb«  OoverAor  of 
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Madras,  which,  making  allowance  for  the 
rate  of  exchange,  must  be  reckoned  at 
13,000/.  or  14,000/.,  and  not  16,000/.,  at 
which  it  was  nominally  fixed.  It  was 
proposed  that  in  future  it  should  be  set- 
tled at  10,000/.  per  annum,  with,  of 
coarse,  a  distinct  intimation  and  under- 
standing, that  even  that  sum  should  be 
liable  to  any  decision  Parliament  might 
come  to  upon  the  subject. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Ireland  —  Second  Reading.]  The 
Order  of  the  Day  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  in  moving  that 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time,  he  felt  relieved  from  any  necessity  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  any 
general  topics  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
which  it  would  be  wasting  the  time  of  the 
House  now  to  discuss,  inasmuch  as,  upon 
various  occasions,  they  had  been  repeatedly 
recognized  by  the  decisions  of  that  House, 
and  he  was  at  length  happy  to  say,  by  the 
votes  of  the  other  House.  If  there  were 
any  men  who  would  contend  that  what 
was  right  in  England,  was  wrong  in  Ire- 
land ;  that  here  nomination  boroughs  were 
a  curse  and  odious,  and  there  a  blessing ; 
that  here  large  towns  should  have  the 
franchise,  and  there  that  they  should  be 
practically  excluded  from  all  the  rights  of 
Representation — if  there  were  any  Gen- 
tlemen of  these  opinions,  it  was  not  for 
him,  in  a  prima  Jade  case,  to  vindicate 
the  Bill.  He  should  leave  it  to  those  who 
held  such  doctrines  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. He  was  well  aware  that  there 
were  some  Members  of  that  House  who 
approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but 
who  did  not  think  that  in  the  details  it  was 
carried  far  enough.  He  could  only  say  to 
those  Gentlemen,  he  was  prepared  equally 
with  themselves  to  give  every  considera- 
tion to  the  subject  in  the  Committee,  for, 
as  all  such  persons  must  vote  for  the 
second  reading,  he  held  that  it  was  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  state  any  arguments 
with  reference  to  their  opinions  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  proceedings.  A  letter 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Bill  had  appear- 
ed in  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  scarcely  have  attracted  his 
attention,  had  it  not  appeared  with  the 
signature  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry. 
He  would  excuse  that  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  would  return  him  thanks  for  the  letter, 
if  he  would  only  prove,  to  the  satisfaction 

of  the  Gentlemea  of  the  other  side  of  the 


House,  two,  and  only  two,  of  the  assertions 
which  his  letter  contained.  The  first  of 
these  assertions  was,  that  the  Bill  was  of 
such  a  character  that  it  ought  to  be  en- 
titled '<  A  Bill  to  restore  the  power  of  the 
Orange  ascendency  in  Ireland.*'  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
could  never  convince  him  of  anything  of 
the  sort,  and  all  he  begged  of  bim  was, 
that  he  would  try  and  persuade  the  other 
side  of  the  House  that  such  would  really 
be  the  result  of  the  Bill.  He  should  be 
equally  obliged  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  if 
he  would  make  good  his  second  position, 
which  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  re- 
ceived the  assurances  of  all  the  Tories  in 
the  House  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
support  the  Bill.  This  was  certainly  a 
great  boldness  of  assertion,  bat  he  would 
forgive  the  hon.  Member  that,  and  every 
other  boldness  of  his  letter,  if  he  would 
only  ensure  him  that  support.  He  must 
beg  leave  to  say,  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
very  well  knew,  that  of  the  three  Reform 
Bills,  the  one  upon  which  the  heartiest 
and  strongest  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Tories  rested,  the  one  which  they  consi- 
sidered  the  most  revolutionary  of  the 
whole,  the  one  which  they  were  prepared 
to  meet  with  the  most  decided  resistance, 
was  the  Irish  Bill.  Having  said  this,  he 
would  not  further  advert  to  the  hon, 
Member*s  letter.  He  would  now  turn  to 
the  contrary  side  of  the  argument,  and 
would  endeavour  to  show  that  the  Bill  was 
not  revolutionary,  that  it  was  not  subversive 
of  the  rights  of  any  class  of  men,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  any  one  respect  dan- 
gerous to  the  Protestant  institutions  of  Ire- 
land. The  right  hon.  member  for  Alde- 
burgh  (Mr.  Croker)  had  formerly  said,  that 
he  would  give  his  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Reform 
Bills,  because  the  House  had  approved  of 
the  English  Bill ;  but  the  right  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Perth  went  further,  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  be  consis- 
tent, and  vote  for  the  Reform  Bills  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  the  three  together 
were  less  likely,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  dan- 
gerous, then  either  of  them  separately. 
The  right  hon.  member  for  Perth  had  even 
said,  that  Ireland  and  Scotland  had  been 
treated  with  great  injustice  ;  that  enough 
had  not  been  done  u>r  Ireland ;  and  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  House  to  oppose 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill.  He  was  glad  to  hear  that  sentiment; 

and  be  did  hope  that  the  Scotch  Mraibui 
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bad  not  adopted  it  merely  as  a  lure  to  he- 
land 9  and  m  order  to  induce  the  Irish 
Members  to  concede  something  more  to- 
wards Scotland.  To  those  Gentlemen  who 
might  be  disposed  to  object  to  the  Bill 
because  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  he  would 
at  once  say,  take  it  as  something,  though 
not  all  which  you  desire,  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee you  may,  perhaps^  make  it  more 
agreeable  to  your  wishes  ^an  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. The  objections,  however,  to  the  Bill, 
he  believed,  chiefly  rested  upon  the  amount 
of  danger  with  which  it  was  supposed  to 
menace  the  Protestant  institutions  of  Ire- 
land, by  the  immense  preponderance  which 
it  was  thought  that  it  would  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholics.  If  he  thought  that  the 
slightest  possible  danger  would  result  from 
the  Bill  to  the  Protestant  interest,  he 
should  yet  be  prepared  to  meet  the  argu- 
ment m  Hmine,  by  showing  that  the  argu- 
ment, if  good  abstractedly,  could  be  no 
argument  whatever  for  the  year  1832. 
Such  an  argument  would  be  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  spirit  of  legislation ; 
it  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  system 
which  was  perfected  and  concluded  by  the 
great  legislative  measure  of  1829.  The 
hon.  member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  James  E. 
Gordon),who  was  the  strict  and  regular  Re- 
presentative of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland — 
would  perhaps  be  brought  to  acknowledge 
that  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  could  prove  this, 
even  to  his  satisfaction.  From  the  date  of 
the  Act  of  1829,  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  con- 
ceived that  the  position  had  been  laid 
down,  that  all  religious  distinctions,  with 
their  kindred  rancour  and  strife,  had  been 
done  away  in  Ireland.  If  the  House  ad- 
mitted the  general  principle  of  Reform, 
and  if  it  had  admitted  that  no  distinction 
any  longer  existed  between  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Catholics,  or  between 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Dissenters, 
he  asked  upon  what  ground  they  could 
tarn  round  and  say,  that  they  would  not 
extend  the  right  of  returning  Members  to 
Parliament  because  the  Catholics  must 
participate  in  the  extension  ?  They  might 
as  well  object  to  Reform  in  England,  be- 
cause the  Dissenters  would  share  its  be- 
nefits. If  this  were  to  be  the  case,  then 
he  would  say,  that  there  was  yet  a  Catho- 
lic Question  left  behind  and  to  be  settled, 
and  that  a  broad  political  distinction  be- 
tween the  religions  still  existed.  The  405. 
freeholders  were  not  disfranchised  because 
they  were  Catholics,  as  he  remembered 
hearing  the  right  hon.  member  for  Tarn- 


worth  say,  but  because  they  were  not  poli^^ 
tically  independent.  They  were  beings 
totally  and  absolutely  dependent  upon 
their  Protestant  landlords.  That  right 
hon.  Member  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  no 
right  to  complain  of  the  Bill  in  this  re- 
spect, for  by  his  great  measure  of  emanci- 
pation, the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic 40s.  freeholders  were  equally  disfran- 
chised ;  and  perfect  equality  in  this  respect 
was  at  once  established  between  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Protestants.  He  had  ever 
been  a  supporter  of  the  propriety  of  dis- 
franchising the  405.  freeholders  of  Ireland, 
because  of  their  extreme  dependence,  and 
he  had  supported  the  hon.  member  for 
Staffordshire  (Mr.  Littleton)  who,  in  the 
year  1825,  brought  forward  a  measure  to 
disfranchise  them,  not  on  account  of  any 
religious  distinction,  but  because,  in  point 
of  voting,  they  were  practically  nothing 
more  than  a  part  of  the  live  stock  upon 
the  estate  of  the  landlord.  The  disfran- 
chisement of  those  men,  if  it  had  any 
effect  at  all  in  point  of  influence  as  to  re- 
ligious parties,  diminished  the  influence  of 
the  Protestants  more  than  that  of  the  Ca- 
tholics. Sixty-four  of  the  100  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  returned  by  a  county  consti- 
tuency, and  there  were,  therefore,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Members  who  could  not  be 
said  in  any  way  to  be  affected  by  this  Bill, 
and  to  that  extent  it  must  be  perfectly 
clear  that  it  could  not  injure  the  Protest- 
ant interest.  According  to  the  last  re- 
turns, the  population  of  Ireland  amounted 
to  7,700,000.  Of  this  number,  7,000,000 
might  be  considered  the  country  popula- 
tion, out  of  which  was  formed  the  county 
constituency,  and  of  this  large  number 
there  were  only  52,162  who  had  votes, 
and  therefore  formed  the  whole  of  the 
county  constituency.  There  was  no  free- 
hold under  10/.  There  were  22,000  of 
the  value  of  501.  and  upwards,  9,000  of  a 
value  between  50/.  and  20/.,  and  out  of 
the  whole  county  constituency  of  Ireland, 
there  were  but  20,000  freeholds  of  10/. 
value.  If  this  was  a  dangerous  consti- 
tuency, it  would  be  better  to  say  at  once 
that  Ireland  ought  to  have  no  constituency 
at  all.  Of  these  20,000  10/.  freeholds, 
there  were  8,500  in  the  Protestant  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  only  12,000  for  the 
whole  of  the  other  three  provinces.  Now, 
he  should  mention  what  the  changes  were 
which  they  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  make 
in  the  county  constituency,  and  he  would 
then  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  they 
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were  such  at  ought  to  form  a  ground  for 
any  apprehension.  It  was  proposed  by 
this  measure  to  give  the  right  of  voting  for 
counties  to  beneficial  leaseholders  to  the 
amount  of  10/.,  having  a  lease  of  not  less 
than  sixty  years.  He  was  informed  that 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  there  were  very 
many  respectable  Catholics  whom  this  re- 
gulation would  let  in,  and  who,  having 
formerly  been  restricted  from  holding  free- 
holds, had  acquired  the  beneficial  in- 
terest of  long  leases.  He  saw  no  danger 
to  the  Protestant  interest  from  that,  for 
they  would  be  counterbalanced  by  lease- 
holders under  the  Church ;  and  they  were, 
on  the  whole,  a  more  respectable  class  of 
men  than  the  10/.  freeholders.  The  other 
leaseholders  proposed  to  be  admitted  were 
those  having  a  beneficial  interest  to  the 
amount  of  20/.  on  a  lease  of  not  less  than 
fourteen  years.  This  was  the  only  addi- 
tion they  proposed  to  the  county  consti- 
tuency, and  no  person  could  say  that  it 
was  not  a  perfectly  safe  one.  He  now 
came  to  the  boroughs,  and  would  refer  for 
information  to  the  letters  furnished  by 
Captain  Gipps  and  the  other  Commis- 
sioners. According  to  these,  there  were 
eight  counties  and  cities  which,  together 
with  the  boroughs,  contained  a  population 
of  635,000.  The  whole  of  the  consti- 
tuency  out  of  this  number  was  only 
17,000,  8,000  being  freeholders,  and  the 
remainder  freemen;  and  the  constituency, 
by  this  measure,  would  be  raised  to  only 
25,000 — not  one  in  twenty  of  the  whole 
population.  The  city  of  Dublin  was  the 
only  place  of  which  it  could  at  all  be  said 
that  the  constituency,  by  the  present  Bill, 
would  be  rendered  inconveniently  large. 
The  population  of  Dublin  was  250,000,  and 
the  number  of  voters  would  be  about 
16,000.  At  present  there  were  3,500  free- 
men, and  2,500  freeholders.  There  were 
1,000  of  the  freemen  not  resident,  and  there 
were  1 ,000  more  who  occupied  houses  under 
10/.  rent,  but  these  were  to  have  their 
rights  continued  for  life.  They  were  Pro- 
testants ;  and,  if  they  formed  a  safe  con- 
stituency, how  could  it  be  said  that  Ca- 
tholics paying  10/.  rent  were  a  dangerous 
constituency?  There  were  six  large 
places,  being  counties  of  cities,  the  Re- 
presentatives for  which  would  be  returned 
by  a  constituency  of  from  15,000  to 
16,000  voters,  who  were  the  principal 
residents  of  these  towns.  Would  any  one 
tell  him  that  the  constituency  was  too 
numerous  for  Cork,  Waterford,  Galway, 


Limerick,  and  Kilkenny.  Coming  to 
the  next  class  of  boroughs,  it  appeared 
that  Belfast  had  a  population  of  ^,470. 
The  number  of  electors,  however,  at  pre- 
sent was  only  thirteen.  By  this  BUI  the 
number  would  be  raised  to  2,300.  Could 
any  person  say  that  this  would  form  a 
dangerous  constituency  for  the  large  Pro- 
testant town  of  Belfast  ?  There  were  seven- 
teen of  the  largest  class  of  towns,  the 
whole  of  which,  deducting  only  three,  had 
a  constituency  amounting  to  only  1,900 
persons,  and  he  believed  about  2,600 
persons  returned  the  Members  for  all  the 
boroughs  of  Ireland.  Dundalk  was  one 
of  these,  and  afforded  a  proof  of  the 
practical  blessings  of  virtual  Representa- 
tion. There  had  been  sixteen  elections 
since  the  time  of  the  Union,  and  from  that 

Seriod  not  less  than  thirteen  difierent 
fembers  were  returned  for  Dundalk,  and 
of  these  there  were  but  two  or  three  who 
had  the  slightest  connexion  with  Ireland 
or  with  Irish  interest,  though  they  might 
be  described  as  Representatives  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland.  There  were  five 
towns  with  an  extensive  Representation. 
In  two  of  these,  Newry  and  Downpatrick, 
they  proposed  to  raise  the  franchise  from 
51,  to  10/.  As  to  Lisburne,  it  was  no 
matter  whether  it  was  5/.  or  10/. ;  and  in 
this  place,  even  after  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  the  member  for  Aldeburgh  (Mr. 
Croker)  might  find  his  last  refuge,  without 
any  fear  of  being  returned  by  a  too  numer- 
ous constituency.  In  these  boroughs  the 
right  of  Representation  was  originally  in 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
Corporation,  but  James  1st  removed  the 
Corporation  officers,  and  substituted  more 
pliant  persons  to  fill  their  places.  What 
the  views  of  King  James  were,  respecting 
the  proportion  of  the  Representation  which 
should  maintain  the  Protestant  interest, 
might  be  judged  of  from  a  speech  ad- 
dressed by  Sir  John  Davis  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  at  the  opening  of  Par- 
liament in  the  year  1613.  In  that  speech 
Sir  J.  Davis  stated,  thatthe  King'sreason  for 
summoning  that  Parliament  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  had  summoned  it  was,  that 
he  did  not  wish  his  people  should  be  bound 
by  laws  made  by  persons  whom  they  bad 
not  chosen  ;  and  he  added,  that,  therefore, 
the  Parliament  should  no  longer  consist 
only  of  Knights  of  the  Shires  within  the 
pale,  but  by  persons  chosen  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  whole  country,  whether  Eng- 
I  lish  born,  or  of  English  descent,  or  native 
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Irish.  Ia  that  House  of  Commons  there 
were  125  Protestants,  and  101  Catholics. 
Such  was  that  protection  which  the  Conser- 
vative Monarch  considered  sufficient  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  interest. 
There  were  now  in  existence  not  more  than 
fifteen  of  the  boroughs  of  James  1  st.  They 
were  all  swept  away  at  the  time  of  the 
Uniony  because  they  were  rotten  and  in- 
significant. Looking  at  the  Bill  in  the 
most  bigotted  point  of  view,  it  would  add 
no  more  than  six  or  seven  to  the  Catholic 
interest.  But  when  it  was  said,  that  throw- 
ing open  the  boroughs  to  the  people  would 
be  injurious  to  the  Corporations,  what 
was  that  if  it  were  not  an  admission  that 
they  had  interests  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  ?  And  was  that  an  argu- 
ment which  should  have  any  weight  with 
thai  House  ?  Was  their  rottenness  to  be 
made  their  merit?  If  the  House  could 
safely  throw  open  those  Corporations, 
tbeiefore  they  were  bound  to  do  so  by 
all  the  claims  of  justice  which  a  country 
could  have  upon  them,  to  which  they  were 
inre?ocably  united.  But  those  corpora- 
tors claimed  to  have  interests  opposed  not 
only  to  the  Irish  people  but  to  the  English 
people,  and  they  had,  therefore,  opposed 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  whilst  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  Ireland  came  forward, 
in  the  most  frank  and  generous  manner, 
to  give  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land their  best  support.  If  it  was  just 
that  the  principles  of  that  Bill  should  be 
applied  to  England,  it  was  no  less  just 
that  they  should  be  applied  to  Ireland. 
If  the  Reform  Bill  conferred  only  upon 
the  people  of  England  that  which  was 
their  right,  why  should  the  same  rights  be 
denied  to  Ireland  ?  Could  such  rights  be 
long  withheld  without  danger?  If  they 
were  withheld,  would  not  that  be  a  fair 
reason,  wherefore  the  people  of  Ireland 
should  demand  a  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
seeing  that  the  interests  of  England  were 
looked  upon  in  tliat  House  in  a  different 
view  from  that  in  which  they  regarded  the 
interests  of  Ireland— that  in  England  the 
opinions  of  the  people  were  attended  to, 
whilst  in  Ireland  the  voice  of  the  people 
was  stifled  ?  He  concluded  by  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  Lefroy  said,  in  rising  to  oppose  the 
Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
to  propose  as  an  amendment  that  the  Bill 
he  read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months, 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  request  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  not  only  on  his  own 


account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  measure  itself.  That 
;  House  had  very  frequently  been  called 
upon  to  legislate  for  Ireland,  but  he  would 
be  bold  to  say,  that  their  attention  was 
never  engaged  upon  any  measure  of  greater 
importance  than  this,  not  only  to  the  in- 
terest of  Ireland,  but  of  the  empire  at  large. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  the  House  would 
extend  their  indulgence  to  him,  while  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  what  he  thought 
would  be  its  effects.  He  should  be  as 
brief  as  he  could,  and,  for  the  purpose  of 
abridging  as  much  as  possible,  what  he 
had  to  say,  he  would  concur  at  once  in 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  to  the  general  necessity  of. 
improving  the  system  of  Representation, 
and  should  confine  what  he  had  to  say  to 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  think, 
that  the  English  Reform  Bill  and  the 
Irish  stood  upon  totally  different  grounds, 
and  that  there  were  in  Ireland  peculiar 
circumstances  which  rendered  the  pro- 
posed measure  dangerous  to  kindred  in- 
stitutions in  this  country — institutions,  too, 
in  which  the  general  interests  of  the  em- 
pire were  involved.  There  were  dangers 
connected  with  the  state  of  Ireland  at 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
even  glance.  The  main  grounds  upon 
which  the  English  Reform  Bill  had  been 
supported  were,  the  disproportion  of  the 
borough  Representation  in  this  country, 
and  the  departure,  in  consequence  of  it, 
from  the  original  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution. But  did  such  arguments  apply  to 
this  Bill  ?  What  was  the  state  of  the  Re- 
presentation in  Ireland  now?  At  the 
time  of  the  Union  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons contained  300  Members.  Of  these, 
200  were  entirely  swept  away,  and  100' 
were  preserved,  forming  the  best  and 
soundest  part  of  the  Irish  Representation. 
Of  these  100  Members  for  Ireland,  sixty- 
four  represented  counties,  ten  cities  with 
an  open  and  popular  constituency,  and  one 
the  University  of  Dublin.  This  made 
seventy-five  out  of  the  whole  number  re- 
turned by  a  constituency  of  the  most 
unobjectionable  kind.  There  remained, 
therefore,  twenty-five,  who  represented 
the  most  populous  of  the  remaining  towns 
and  boroughs.  The  alterations  now  pro- 
posed principally  affected  the  places  re- 
presented by  these  twenty-five.  He  would 
say  at  once  that  he  was  not  much  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  alterations  proposed 
ji)y   the    right    hon.   Gentleman    in    the 
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coonty  conttitaency.  With  respect  to 
the  towns  there  were  eight  of  these  last- 
mentioned  boroughs  which  had  a  popular 
constituency,  at  which  elections  were 
wannly  contested,  and  which  sent  into 
that  House  not  less  than  seven  Reformers. 
The  standard  of  the  constituency  in  these 
places  wasy  he  believed^  more  liberal  than 
that  of  the  newly-created  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land. The  constituency  of  Goleraine,  one 
of  the  smallest,  amounted  to  fifty-two,  and 
it  was  a  place  often  contested.  Here, 
therefore,  were  in  all  eighty-three  Mem- 
bers out  of  the  100,  sent  to  Parliament  by 
a  popular  constituency.  Of  the  remaining 
seventeen  boroughs  the  constituency  was 
not  «o  large  and  popular,  the  constituency 
ranging  in  various  degrees  of  increase  from 
twehre  to  ninety-four.  There  were  only 
five  or  six  of  them  which  had  so  small  a 
number  as  fifteen  electors.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  to  add  five  popular 
Members,  which  would  make  the  whole 
number  of  popular  Representatives  for 
Ireland  not  less  than  eighty-eight.  Of 
all  the  class  of  boroughs  to  which  he  last 
alluded  there  was  not  one  of  them  in  decay. 
They  were  all  flourishing;  not  a  Gatton 
nor  Old  Sarum  was  to  be  found  among 
them.  If  at  first  it  was  thought  consist- 
ent with  constitutional  principle  that  they 
should  have  Representation  on  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  had  been  hitherto  exer- 
cised, was  there  any  good  reason  why  it 
should  be  now  taken  away  ?  They  were  not 
places  which  had  fallen  into  decay ;  they 
vrere  now  as  thriving  and  as  prosperous 
as  ever  they  were.  Why  alter  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  boroughs,  after  the  House 
had  pledged  itself  to  support  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution,  and  decided  that  it 
was  on  these  principles  they  acted  in  re- 
ference to  the  English  Reform  Bill  ?  He 
called  upon  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land, who  had  before  treated  the  House 
to  such  extraordinary  Constitutional  law, 
to  explain  this.  If  the  borough  Repre- 
sentation in  England  bore  only  the  same 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  system  as  it 
did  in  Ireland,  would  any  person  have 
ever  dreamt  of  the  necessity  of  bringing 
in  a  Reform  Bill  for  England?  There 
was  only  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  Representa- 
tion a  borough  Representation.  If  there 
was  but  the  same  proportion  here,  would 
any  person  contend  for  the  necessity  of 
Reform  ?  There  was  nothing  to  justify  the 
application  of  such  a  Bill  to  Ireland.  It 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 


man, that  the  object  of  the  Bill  was^  to 
equalize  the  Representation  of  the  three 
countries.  He  should  be  glad  to  know 
upon  what  principle  he  undertook  it.  The 
principle  upon  which  Reform  was  granted 
in  this  country  did  not  apply  to  Ireland ; 
they  were  quite  difierently  sitnated.  If 
they  were  to  legislate  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples, property  should  be  represented, 
and  not  party.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said,  that  they  were  to  have  an  accession 
of  county  Members  to  counterpoise  the 
borough  influence.  If  principle  governed 
the  legislation,  why  not  afford  counterpoise 
to  protect  property  from  the  influence  of 
open  boroughs  ?  If  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wished  to  preserve  his  consistency, 
he  would  legislate  for  Ireland  upon  the 
same  principles  that  he  did  for  England. 
But  he  conceived  that  the  principle  opon 
which  Reform  was  granted  in  England 
did  not  in  any  manner  apply  to  Ireland ; 
they  were  placed  under  quite  different 
circumstances.  The  introduction  of  snch 
a  measure  into  Ireland  would  be  attended 
with  peculiar  danger — danger  which  few 
foresaw.  It  would  not  only  endanger  the 
Constitution,  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
but  the  whole  empire.  It  had  been  said 
that  one  of  the  greatest  objections,  indeed 
the  chief  objection,  to  the  measure  was, 
the  weight  and  influence  which  it  would 
give  the  Catholic  over  the  Protestant; 
but  it  would  not  stop  there,  for,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  cause  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland.  It 
was  admitted,  that  ix)litical  power  was 
given  without  reference  to  religious  distinc- 
tion ;  but  he  would  ask  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  upon  what  grounds  could  he 
justify  the  ceding  of  such  a  power,  when  it 
would  endanger  the  Protestant  Constitu- 
tion? But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  per- 
haps would  say,  what  had  religion  to  do 
with  political  power ;  but  he  forgot  that  he 
was  legislating  for  Ireland  and  not  for  Eng- 
land. Still,  he  would  ask,  was*not  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  Protestant,  and  was 
not  the  Protestant  religion  the  established 
one  ?  And  if  religion  was  not  to  be  a 
dictinction,  by  what  title  was  the  Throne 
held  by  the  Monarch?  Were  not  the 
King  and  Queen  Protestant  ?  If  they  did 
not  legislate  for  Ireland  upon  those  prin- 
ciples, legislation  was  a  mockery,  the  Re» 
form  Bill  was  a  mockery,  and  Repre* 
sentation  under  such  a  Bill  would  also 
prove  a  mockery,  as  it  would  neither  be 
the  Representation  of  property,  nor  of  the 
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estaUislied  institotions  of  the  country,  but 
that  of  the  numerical  force  of  the  people. 
When  his  Majesty  recommended  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  in  his  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  did  he  not  recommend 
it  to  be  taken  into  consideration  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  established  religion  and 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ?  And  did 
not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  vote  an 
Address  which  was  the  very  echo  of  that 
speech  ?  There  was  great  danger  and  in- 
justice in  the  measure  towards  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland ;  the  danger 
extended  to  the  empire  at  large.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  advert  to  the  danger  to  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  for  that 
was  but  too  obvious ;  it  would  so  increase 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
Ireland,  that  the  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland  must  fall.  But  she  would  not 
fall  alone,  for  such  was  her  connexion 
with  this  country,  that  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  would  most  likely  fol- 
low. But  let  them  suppose  that  such 
would  be  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland,  what  would  be  the  consequences? 
Would  not  the  great  link  and  bond  which 
cemented  their  union  be  broken,  and  a 
separation  must  be  the  consequence  ?  He 
would  give  the  House  the  authority  of  a 
noble  Lord,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject,  who  was  not  only  a  Reformer 
and  an  emancipator,  but  a  Whig ;  he  was 
now  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  he  alluded  to 
Lord  Plunkett,  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  on  this  measure  in  the  other  House, 
would  remember  the  language  he  made 
use  of  in  a  speech  in  that  House.  The 
noble  Lord  said, '  that  he  had  no  hesitation 
'  to  state  that  the  existence  of  the  Pro- 
'  testant  Establishment  was  the  great 
'  bond  of  union  between  the  countries ; 
'  and  if  ever  that  unfortunate  moment 
^  should  arrive  when  they  would  rashly  lay 
'  their  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church 
'  to  rob  it  of  its  rights,  that  moment  they 
'  would  seal  the  doom  and  terminate  the 
*  connexion  between  the  two  countries.'* 
The  present  measure  was  one  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  likely  to  produce 
that  effect.  Ireland  was  anxious  for  that 
measure  which  was  the  next  step  to  it, 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.  He  begged  to 
refer  the  House  to  a  letter  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  to  the  Irish  people  at 
the  last  election,  who  in  writing  to  them 
told  them,  '  I  never  did — I  never  will — I 
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never  can,  abandon  my  anxious  desire  for 
a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  I  deem  that 
Repeal  essentially  necessary  to  Irish 
prosperity.  I  pledge  myself  to  use  everj 
suitable  occasion  to  promote  that  Repeal, 
and  never  to  omit  any  available  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
cause  of  the  legislative  and  constitutional 
independence  of  Ireland.  If  there  be 
an  immediate  dissolution,  be  satisfied 
with  Reformers,  without  insisting  on 
anything  further.  ■  Your  present  pre- 
paration for  Reform  will  be  the  best 
means  of  hereafter  ensuring  your  Re- 
pealers.' He  would  take  that  as  the 
ground- work  of  his  argument.  Reform 
was  a  stepping-stone  to  Repeal,  and  he 
would  ask  any  hon.  Member  in  that  Houae, 
who  would  consider  the  measure  uninfla- 
enced  by  party  feeling,  would  not  the  effect 
of  this  measure  be,  to  throw  twenty-five 
additional  Members  into  the  hands  of  that 
great  political  leader,  who  would  on  all 
occasions  oppose  the  Government?  He 
would  appeal  to  the  experience  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  beg  to  ask  him  had 
not  this  great  political  leader  opposed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  every  measure 
which  he,  with  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
proposed  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  ?  Did 
he  not  oppose  him  on  his  Yeomanry  Arms 
Bill,  his  system  of  education ;  and  did  be 
not  oblige  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
abandon  every  one  of  his  measures  for 
Ireland  ?  Was  not  the  existence  of  sudi 
a  body,  under  such  a  control,  dangerous  in 
the  extreme  ?  They  would  not  only  in- 
fluence the  Government  of  the  day,  bat 
would  embarrass  and  dictate  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Members.  They  would 
be  a  party  which  nothing  could  divide ; 
they  were  bound  together  on  all  occasions 
by  a  tie  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
sever.  If  a  Member  dare  act  independ- 
ently he  would  be  denounced  at  the 
next  election ;  he  would  be  put  in  the 
black  book  of  the  priests,  and  would  have 
no  chance  of  being  returned  again.  This 
would  be  the  great  link  which  would  bind 
them  together ;  this  would  be  the  bond  of 
a  party  the  most  dangerous  that  ever  ex- 
isted. What  was  this  Reform  Bill  going 
to  do  ?  Was  it  not  going  to  give  eighteen 
boroughs, besides  the  five  additional  county 
Members,  to  that  party  whose  influence  in 
the  country  was  prejudicial  to  her  best 
interests  ?  The  Relief  Bill  was  intended 
as  a  measure  of  political  equality ;  it  was 
not  intended  to  give  preponderance  to  one 
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party  or  another.  In  contequence  of  Pro- 
testaot  property  not  being  fairly  repre- 
sented in  that  House,  and  to  control  the 
political  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  40s.  freeholders  were  disfranchised: 
but  by  this  Dill  they  were  going  to  create 
a  constituency,  he  conceived,  far  worse.  It 
was  the  10/.  franchise.  It  was  not  like 
the  40s.  franchise,  where  the  freeholder 
was  obliged  to  swear  that  he  had  an  inter- 
est in  his  holding  of  40s.  over  and  aboye 
all  rent  and  taxes,  but  in  the  10/.  franchise 
that  was  not  the  criterion  ;  all  the  quali- 
fication it  required  was,  to  prove  that  he 
paid  a  rent  of  10/.  Is.,  though  the  holding 
might  not  be  worth  the  one  shilling.  There^ 
fore,  the  introduction  of  this  measure 
would  be  Attended  with  the  worst  conse- 
quences ;  it  would  produce  thtf  abolition 
of  the  Irish  Churchy  and  of  the  British 
connexion.  And  as  to  its  being  a  measure 
of  national  Representation,  it  was  all 
mockery;  it  would  not  be  the  Repre^^ 
sentation  of  the  property  of  the  country, 
but  of  the  physical  force.  He  must  say, 
that  it  was  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the 
Protestant  landed  proprietor  in  Ireland, 
and  he  could  not  conceive  how  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  could  pretend  to  do  an 
act  of  justice  which  was  founded  upon 
injustice.  If  no  person  else  would  ad- 
vocate the  interest  of  the  Protcstatit 
Church  in  Ireland,  he  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  stand  forward  as  its  advocate, 
and,  as  the  advocate  of  the  Protestant  in- 
terests of  the  empire,  demanding  justice 
at  the  hands  of  the  British  people.  The 
Relief  Bill  gave  the  Roman  Catholics 
great  preponderance,  though  it  professed 
to  give  political  equality.  Was  that  the 
case  ?  Recent  events  in  that  country  proved 
the  contrary.  At  the  ereat  national  Union 
those  boroughs  which  were  going  to  be 
thrown  open  were  chosen  and  preserved  as 
the  representatives  of  Protestant  pro- 
perty. If  they  were  going  to  be  di^^fran- 
chised,  still  the  places  would  remain,  though 
they  had  been  deprived  of  the  spirit  and 
life.  Protestant  property  would  be  no 
longer  represented  in  Ireland  ;  it  would 
be  only,  as  he  said  before,  the  numerical 
force.  It  was  well  known  what  sort  of 
feelings  existed  in  the  minds  of  those 
whose  alleged  ancestors*  possessions  were 
confiscated.  They  entertained  the  bit- 
terest jealousy  and  cruel  aversion  towards 
the  present  possessors,  and  viewed  English 
dominion  with  hostile  feelings,  and  in  all 
the  addresses  which  had  been  circulated 


among  them,  taunted  them  wkh  tht  to- 
durance  of  English  thraldom.  There 
was  a  great  political  body  in  Ireland  op- 
posed to  Protestant  interests ;  and  if  the 
present  measure  was  carried,  in  all  the  bo- 
roughs, every  little  country  shopkeeper 
would  have  a  preponderating  influence,  as 
his  trade  would  give  him  an  influeooe 
amongst  the  surrounding  populatioD  whu^h 
would  prove  destructive  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  property.  To  the  Catholics 
this  measure  would  give  eyerything ;  from 
the  Protestants  it  would  take  the  little  tliat 
was  left  them.  The  accession  of  their  op- 
ponents to  political  power  would  be  exer- 
cised with  domination  and  insolenccy  and 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Pro- 
testants would  endure  the  tyranny  of  their 
political  livals.  They  would  be  at  length 
goaded  into  a  resistance  which  would  be 
greatly  to  be  deplored.  He  would  appeal 
to  those  Irish  Members  who  supported  the 
English  Reform  Bill)  or  who  were  not  go* 
verned  by  their  prejudices  or  biassed  by 
their  passions.  Was  it  not  dangerous  to 
give  an  addition  of  political  power  tO  a 
people  who  were  opposed  to  the  Qortrn- 
ment  of  the  country,  and  its  establish- 
nients  ?  The  accession  of  Members  to 
the  Catholic  party  would  enable  them  to 
force  and  worry  the  Government  into  any 
measures  they  chose^  and  even  into  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  When  the  Relief 
Bill  was  under  consideration  he  had  hoard 
a  great  deal  of  the  injustice  of  withhold- 
ing it,  but  he  would  say,  that  the  present 
measure  was  founded  in  injustice  towards 
the  Protestants,  independent  of  the  danger 
to  the  Established  Church.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  give  it  that  consideration 
which  the  interests  of  Protestant  Ireland 
demanded  ;  and  he  was  sure,  if  it  received 
that  consideration,  it  would  be  found  that 
there  was  more  justice  in  withholding  thin 
in  conceding  it.  The  Government  might 
depend  on  the  cordial  support  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  in  maintaining  that 
connexion  with  this  country  which  was  so 
essential  to  the  weal  of  both.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  any  further  than  to 
propose  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Lord  Castlereagh  rose  to  second  the 
Amendment.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
had  made  out  no  case  to  justify  him  in 
proposing  a  measure  which  he  (LiOrd 
Castlereagh) greatly  feared  would  befouml 
in  its  operation  to  shake  the  very  found- 
ations of  society  in  Ireland — to  upset  the 
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Church  Establishment,  and  all  the  insti- 
tutions now  existing  in  that  country — and 
to  lead,  at  no  distant  period,  to  a  complete 
separation  between  England  and  Ireland. 
That  such  a  fearful  experiment  should 
have  been  proposed  upon  grounds  so  in- 
Bufficient,  or  rather,  upon  no  grounds 
whatever,  might  have  surprised  him  if  he 
bad  not  recollected  the  course  pursued  by 
the  present  Government  on  many  subjects 
connected  with  Ireland.  Nothing  else 
could  be  expected  by  him  from  a  Govern • 
nieut  which  had  discountenanced  the  Pro- 
testant Yeomanry,  and  encouraged  those 
who  were  the  open  advocates  of  agitation, 
and  the  enemies  of  tranquillity,  in  that 
country.  He  believed  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  increased  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  arising  from  the  Catholic  Re- 
lief Bill,  the  Established  Church  of  Ire- 
land would  be  enabled  to  support  itself  by 
means  of  the  Protestant  borough  consti- 
tuency; but  after  this  Bill  was  passed,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  borough  consti- 
tuency would  be  Roman  Catholics,  as  well 
as  the  county  constituency.  At  the  time 
of  the  Union,  twenty-five  of  the  boroughs 
created  by  James  Ist  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Protestant  faith  in  Ireland, 
were  left,  and  those  boroughs  had  uni- 
formly returned  Protestant  Represent- 
atives, determined  to  support  the  Protest- 
ant interest  on  the  one  side,  and  the  rights 
of  property  on  the  other.  It  might  be 
said,  that  the  twenty-five  boroughs  left  at 
the  Union  would  still  exist  under  this  Bill, 
and  true  they  would  ;  but  they  would  be 
swamped  by  a  constituency  which  he 
should  not  attempt  to  describe,  though 
they  had  been  highly  panegyrised  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary.  He  might  state, 
however,  that  many  of  those  pe^sons  who 
would  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  boroughs, 
under  the  10/.  qualification  were  merely 
keepers  of  lodging-houses,  dependent  upon 
charity  for  the  qualification  out  of  which 
they  would  vote.  Why  so  extensive  a 
change  was  proposed  in  Ireland  he  could 
not  conceive,  unless  it  was,  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  like  Dr.  Sangrado,  who 
had  only  one  cure  for  all  complaints,  had 
applied  Reform  to  Ireland,  because  they 
had  applied  it  to  England,  in  deference  to 
a  party  who  had  done  them  some  service 
in  that  House,  at  that  great  crisis,  the 
passing  of  the  English  Reform  Bill,  and 
who  now  boasted  of  the  great  services 
they  had  confened  on  the  Ministry.  If 
his  Majesty*s  Ministers  had    not    been 


pressed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  and 
his  party,  in  his  (Lord  Castlereagh's)  opin* 
ion,  the  House  would  have  heard  very 
little  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  If  it  were 
consistent  with  the  rules  of  that  House, 
he  would  put  a  question  on  this  subject  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry ; 
and  he  was  convinced,  that  that  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's answer  at  once  would  be,  that  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  this  Bill ;  but  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  already, 
on  a  former  occasion,  declared,  that  if  he 
could  not  get  the  whole  pound  of  the  debt 
that  was  due,  he  would  get  as  much  in  the 
pound  as  was  offered,  and  then  take  an 
early  opportunity  of  seeking  for  more.  It 
was  curious  to  see  what  immense  extent 
of  pow^r  the  Roman  Catholics  would  gain 
on  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  He  did  not 
profess  to  have  all  the  arithmetical  accu- 
racy of  Lieutenant  Drummond ;  but,  ne- 
vertheless, he  would  venture  to  read  to 
the  House  a  list  of  those  counties  which* 
he  believed,  under  this  Bill,  would  return 
Catholic  Representatives.  There  were  Car- 
low,  Cavan,Clare,  Cork,  Donegal,  Galway, 
Kerry,  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  King's  County, 
Leitrim,  Limerick,  Louth,  Monaghan, 
Sligo,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  Westmeath, 
Wexford,  and  Wicklow,  which,  with  some 
others  not  quite  so  certain,  would  make  up 
twenty-six  counties  in  the  Catholic  inter- 
est. Out  of  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  he 
supposed  that  about  fifteen  would  return 
Catholic  Members.  [Mr.  0*ConneU: 
What  do  you  say  to  Enniskillen  and 
Newry  ?]  Enniskillen  and  Newry  might 
have  a  chance  the  other  way,  but  he  could 
hardly  say  so  much  for  Lisbume,  though 
the  observations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  that  borough  seemed  to  savour  a 
little  of  personality^  as  if  he  had  met  with 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  disappoint- 
ment there.  Belfast  was  another  place 
that  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Catholics ;  for  he  believed  that  that  town 
contained  1,000  Catholic  voters;  how- 
ever, he  could  not  deny  the  importance  of 
the  place,  and  the  justice  of  giving  it  an- 
other Representative.  He  calculated  on 
the  whole  that  seventy-six  Catholic  Mem- 
bers would  be  returned  at  least ;  besides 
which,  he  believed  in  some  other  place  the 
Catholic  constituency  would  have  the 
power  of  turning  the  scale  at  elections, 
and  thus  returning  a  Member  disposed  to 
support  their  own  views.  The  result  of  a 
change  so  extensive  would  be,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  would 
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come  down  to  that  House,  like  a  Scottisli 
chieftain,  "  with  his  tail "  of  eighty  Irish 
Members,  holding  the  scale  between  any 
two  parties  in  that  House,  and  exercising 
an  influence  under  which  no  Government 
could  be  safely  carried  on.  It  was  not  too 
much  to  anticipate  that,  when  this  state  of 
things  had  been  produced,  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Members,  disgusted  with  the  in- 
fluence which  the  Irish-Catholic  Members 
exercised,  would  gladly  consent  to  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union,  which  was  the  fond  and 
anxious  wish  of  the  hon.and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry.  There  was  another  circum- 
stance to  which  he  should  allude,  but  without 
any  invidious  or  illiberal  feeling.  It  was 
well  known  that,  in  many  Roman  Catholic 
families  in  Ireland,  maps  and  title-deeds 
of  lauds,  formerly  possessed  by  those  fa- 
milies, were  preserved,  in  the  expectation 
that,  at  some  future  period,  the  bud  of 
promise  would  be  ripened  into  the  flower 
of  possession,  and  that  the  confiscated 
lanas  would  be  restored  to  them  [cries  of 
V  name^  natne.*'2  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry  called  u|X)n  him  to  name 
the  families  to  whom  he  had  alluded,  but 
it  was  hard  to  give  names  in  support  of 
general  assertions.  He  believed  that  the 
fact  he  had  stated  could  be  easily  proved, 
and  he  left  it  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry  to  deny  it  if  he  could.  [Mr. 
(yCormell:  That  I  do,  most  distinctly.] 
He  would  not  dispute  the  point  with  the 
hon.  Member :  the  first  time  he  ever  spoke 
in  that  House  was  in  favour  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  he  wished  he  had  seen  no 
cause  to  regret  his  vote  in  their  behalf. 
He  would  ask,  was  Ireland  at  pre- 
sent in  a  situation  which  made  it  expe- 
dient to  try  so  extensive  an  experiment  ? 
Was  it  not  m  a  state  of  disorder  and  ex- 
citement? That  Ireland  was  not  peaceful, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Reh'cf  Bill 
had  not  produced  the  beneficial  conse- 
quences which  its  advocates  anticipated, 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  generally,  or  to  the  great 
mass  of  the  Catholic  population.  The  fault 
lay  with  those  who  had  used  the  best  means 
for  the  worst  purposes  ;  with  those  who 
had  excited  the  worst  passions ;  with  those 
who  fanned  the  flame  of  religious  hate 
with  unrelenting  ardour,  on  which  the 
British  Legislature,  in  passing  the  Relief 
Bill,  had  endeavoured  to  pour  the  peaceful 
waters  of  eternal  oblivion.  He  was  op- 
posed to  this  Bill  as  a  direct  infringement 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  and  he  protested 


against  it  as  a  measare  which  would  be 
fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  and  fatal  to  the  future 
existence  of  the  connection  between  the 
two  countries.  Upon  those  considerations, 
and  believing  that  the  present  moment 
was  most  unwisely  chosen  for  flinging  this 
torch  of  incendiarism,  this  new  material 
of  combustion  into  a  country  so  inflamma- 
ble as  Ireland)  he  should  cordially  second 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend 
that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  Crampton  observed,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  admitted  that  any  agitation 
which  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  was  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  but  to  a  few  indiyiduals. 
He  would  therefore  ask  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  was  right  that  he  shoold  visit, 
on  what  he  might  call  the  great  majority 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  the  faults  and 
errors  of  a  few?  The  noble  Lord  had 
asserted  that  the  Bill  was  unnecessary, 
because  the  county  Representation  of  Ire- 
land was,  in  his  opinion,  perfect  at  present. 
He  admitted  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure 
free ;  but  the  object  of  tliis  Bill  was,  to 
give  the  elective  franchise  to  a  large  num* 
her  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  who  were 
deprived  of  that  privilege  at  present.  The 
question  then  was,  would  this  proceeding 
endanger  the  peace  of  Irelana?  In  bis 
opinion,  there  was  no  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  passing  the  Bill.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  in  the  counties 
would  be  beneficial,  not  dangerous.  What 
would  the  Bill  do  ?  It  would  give  to  per- 
sons holding  leases  for  sixty  years*  or  the 
assignees  of  such  persons,  and  having  a 
beneficial  interest  in  the  property  to  the 
amountannually  of  10/.,  the  right  of  voting. 
And  he  would  say,  that  the  persons  thus 
situated  were  to  the  full  as  respectable,  as 
wealthy,  and  as  independent,  as  the  lOL 
freeholders.  The  noble  Lord  had  asserted, 
that  the  position  in  which  tliis  Bill  would 
place  the  Roman  Catholics,  with  reference 
to  a  number  of  counties,  was  likely  to  be 
productive  of  great  mischief;  but  that  he 
had  not  a  very  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
counties  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
interest  was  likely  to  prevail  to  any  extent, 
might  be  gathered  from  what  he  had  said 
of  the  counties.  The  noble  Lord  had 
drawn  up  an  extraordinary  list  of  those 
which  were  to  become  Catholic  by  the 
operation  of  this  Bill.  Who  woulcf  ever 
have  thought  of  having  Cavan    placed 
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among  the  Catholic  counties  ?  And  still ' 
morei  who  would  have  supposed  that  Sligo 
would  ever  be  accused  of  such  backsliding? 
The  present  gallant  member  for  Sligo 
night  be  described  as  the  very  quintessence 
of  pure  Protestantism ;  and  it  certainly 
seemed  very  little  likely  that  that  county 
would  ever  descend  from  its  present  high 
and  palmy  state.  The  noble  Lord  had 
also  animadverted  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  and  had  accused  it  of  pro- 
moting confusion  and  disorder  in  Ireland. 
This,  however,  had  been  a  very  common 
topic  by  the  members  of  the  Conservative 
party,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  debates 
on  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  whenever  it  was 
stated,  it  was  cheered  by  their  friends  to 
a  degree  that  was  quite  overwhelming  to 
those  who  did  not  coincide  in  that  opinion. 
Bat  what  was  the  remedy  for  Ireland,  ac- 
cording to  the  Conservative  party?  Surely 
their*s  was  the  Sangrado  system,  for  their 
proposal  always  was — the  Insurrection  Act, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  blood  of 
Ireland,  which  was  quite  after  Dr.  San- 
grado's  own  prescription. 

Lord  Castlereagh:  I  must  protest 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
patting  arguments  in  my  mouth  of  which  I 
never  made  use.  I  never  said  a  single 
word  about  the  Insurrection  Act. 

Mr.  Crampton:  The  noble  Lord  was 
quite  right ;  he  never  said  a  word  about 
the  Insurrection  Act;  but  he  spoke  of 
measures  that  were  to  tranquillize  Ireland ; 
and  the  Conservative  party  had  always 
strongly  recommended  the  Insurrection 
Act  for  that  purpose.  If,  indeed,  the 
noble  Lord  chose  to  separate  himself  from 
the  Conservatives,  he  could  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  divorce.  But,  at  all  events, 
whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  he  knew  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  very  Catholic  member  for  Sligo  was, 
that  the  only  way  to  pacify  Ireland  was 
the  Insurrection  Act,  banishment,  and 
punishment.  The  noble  Lord  had  alluded 
to  the  Arms  Bill,  introduced  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  and  it  was  said 
that  it  had  been  withdrawn  in  consequence 
of  intimidation.  The  bill  so  introduced 
was  one  which,  he  thought,  would  have 
been  useful  to  Ireland.  That  bill  was  not, 
however,  withdrawn  in  consequence  of 
intimidation.  After  great  consideration  it 
was  abandoned,  because  a  very  consider- 
able portion,  not  merely  of  Irish  Members, 
but  also  of  English  Members  who  sup- 
ported the  Goveramenti  thought  it  was  not 


advisable  to  proceed  with  it.  The  learned 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
very  unnecessarily  |  stated  that  he  (Mr. 
Crampton)  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  en- 
lightened the  House  with  some  new  con- 
stitutional doctrines,  and  the  learned 
Member  then  went  on  to  ask  him,  why 
these  seventeen  boroughs  were  to  be  dis- 
franchised by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
whether  they  were  not  as  constitutional 
and  pure  now  as  in  the  time  of  James  Ist, 
when  they  were  established  for  consti- 
tutional purposes.  Whatever  he  might 
have  stated  on  any  occasion  relative  td 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  country  (and 
he  begged  to  say,  that  what  he  had  said 
had  been  very  much  misrepresented),  he 
should  be  ready  at  the  proper  time  to 
explain  ;  but  he  would  not  be  forced  into 
taking  that  step  on  the  present  occasion, 
because  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  thought  proper  to  taunt  him  for  that 
purpose.  But  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  he  would  en- 
deavour to  give  an  answer.  These  bo 
roughs  were  rotten  boroughs — he  would 
not  shrink  from  calling  them  by  their 
name — and  the  existence  of  rotten  bo- 
roughs, he  was  prepared  to  contend,  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land ;  it  was 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  country; 
it  was  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be 
abated,  and  at  the  existence  of  which  every 
constitutional  lawyer  ought  to  be  im- 
patient. The  statute  law  recognized  this 
doctrine-<-the  common  law  recognized  this 
doctrine ;  and  he  therefore  replied  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  that  for  these 
reasons  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  advisable  to 
disfranchise  these  boroughs.  But  his 
learned  friend  said,  "  Oh  !  you  have  not 
proved  that  these  boroughs  are  rotten 
boroughs.'*  But  was  it  not  as  notorious 
as  the  sun  at  noon-day,  that  those  boroughs 
were  bought  and  sold,  and  that  persons 
represented  them  who  had  no  connexion 
either  with  the  boroughs  themselves  or 
with  the  country  in  general  ?  Rotten 
boroughs  could  no  longer  be  tolerated, 
and  he  repeated,  that  the  Protestantism  of 
Ireland  rested  u|X)n  a  more  certain  found- 
ation than  such  boroughs.  The  Pro* 
testant  Church  in  Ireland  was  founded 
upon  an  honest  basis,  and  not  upon  abuses 
in  the  State.  It  was  said,  that  the  opening 
of  seventeen  boroughs  would  do  great 
mischief.  That  he  denied,  and  the  Con- 
servatives, as  they  called  themselves,  could 
not  controvert  what  he  had  said.    As  to 
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any  daii(|;er  from  the  10/.  franchise,  it  was 
really  ridiculous  to  imagine  it ;  and  when 
bif  hon.  and  learned  friend  said,  that,  if 
the  Reform  Bill  passed,  the  Radicals  and 
Conservatives  would  unite  for  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union — [Mr.  Lefroy :  I  said  no  such 
thing.]  The  lOZ.  franchise  could  not  open 
the  borough  of  Armagh — and,  although 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Lefroy) 
was  fretting  by  day  and  by  night  upon 
this  subject,  he  could  assure  him  that  he 
had  no  real  ground  for  alarm.  Could  his 
boo.  and  learned  friend,  who  talked  about 
danger  from  passing  the  Bill,  suppose  that 
no  danger  would  ensue  if  the  Bill  was  not 
passed  ?  Was  there  no  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  disappointing  the  excited 
expectations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ? 
He  believed  that  the  danger  would  be 
greater  from  refusing  to  pass  the  measure 
than  from  passing  it.  He  would  not  enter 
further  into  the  subject  than  to  state  one 
amendment  which  bis  right  hon.  friend 
meant  to  introduce.  It  would  have  for 
its  object  to  diminish  the  expense  of 
elections.  By  the  law  at  present  the  poll 
ccnld  be  kept  open  fifteen  days.  It  was 
proposed  by  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  to 
diminish  the  length  of  time  which  the  poll 
could  be  kept  open,  and  it  was  to  be 
limited  to  ^ye  days,  striking  off  ten  days 
from  the  present  fifteen  days.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  meant  to  preserve  the  present 
system  of  registration. 

Mr.  Shaw  wished  at  the  outset  to  state, 
that  it  was  a  great  mistake  to  imagine 
that  he  had  ever  been  the  enemy  of  an 
extensive  and  beneficial  Reform.  But 
then  he  must  add,  that  if  the  scale  of  en- 
franchisement in  Ireland  was  to  depend 
upon  population,  rather  than  wealth  and 
iDtelligence,then  he  would  fearlessly  assert, 
that  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ireland 
would  be  materially  endangered.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  Reform  Bill  would  have 
that  effect,  and  as  such  he  felt  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  it.  little  doubt  could  now  be 
entertained  that  the  principles  of  all  former 
Governments  were  repudiated  at  this  time 
—and  while  he  said  this  with  regret,  he 
must  add,  that  he  never  acted  with,  or  be- 
longed to,  any  party  who  sought  to  govern 
Ireland  by  the  Insurrection  Act.  If  tlie 
Irish  Government  did  their  duty,  much  ill 
blood  and  bad  feeling  would  be  saved ; 
if  they  did  not,  he  could  not  answer  for 
the  consequences.  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  always  acted  openly,  and  spoken 
fluiily  hit  opioions.   His  hon.  aod  learned 


friend  had  applied  observations  to  him 
which  his  public  conduct  in  this  House 
could  not  justify.  [Mr.  Crampian:  I 
made  no  specific  allusion  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend.]  He  thanked  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  for  his  frank  and  early  con- 
tradiction of  what  he  considered  as  an 
erroneous  ia>pression  upon  his  part.  It 
was  said,  however,  that  the  Refbrin  Bill 
in  Ireland  would  operate  to  useful  pur- 
poses. So  far  was  that  from  being  the 
case,  that  two  Catholic  Bishops,  Dr.  Doyle 
and  Dr.  M*Hale,  had  publicly  stated,  and 
written  too,  that  tithes  and  Protestantism 
in  Ireland  must  at  once,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  speedily,  be  abolished.  These  Gen- 
tlemen openly  avowed,  that  it  waf  to  be 
the  universal  object  of  the  Irish  people  to 
obtain,  through  Reform,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Protestant  Church.  Dr.  Doyle  was 
mconsistent,  for  in  1823  and  1826  he  had 
professed  a  desire  to  preserve  that  Church, 
and  to  show  how  the  tithes  might  be  con- 
veniently collected,  while  in  1831  and 
1832  he  avowed  that  his  object  was  to 
destroy  that  Church.  It  was  said,  that  a 
timely  concession  of  Reform  would  avert 
this  evil ;  but  that  he  denied,  for  it  «vas 
quite  clear,  that  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
although  well  intended,  had  in  the  result 
been  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  ef- 
fects. The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry  was  consulted.  That  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  always  aTOwed 
that  his  object  was,  to  obtain  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  These  objects  were  to  be 
obtained  through  Reform.  The  Govern- 
ment had  promoted  these  views.  It  had 
discountenanced  the  Yeomanry — it  had 
withdrawn  its  support  from  the  Magistracy 
— it  had  left  the  Clergy  in  distress,  and 
exposed  to  illegal  exactions — and  it  had, 
in  all  things,  opposed  itself  to  Protest- 
antism, repudiating  tliose  principles  whieh 
all  preceding  Governments  haa  followed 
[Aear].  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry  might  well  cheer, for  the  Goyemment 
was  doing  the  work,  and  acting  on  the  bid- 
ding, of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  If 
that  were  not  the  case,  why  did  the  Govern- 
ment, which  retained  the  freemen  in  per- 
petuity in  England,  put  an  end  to  them  in 
Ireland,  where  they  were  the  chief  support 
of  the  Protestant  cause  ?  The  right  bon. 
Gentleman  said,  he  thought  those  who 
were  supporting  him  in  this  measure  irere 
doing  it  from  a  sincere  affection  for  Reform. 
The  hoD,  and  learned  OMOiber  for  I^cmth 
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had  plainly  told  t|ie  Ministry  that  they 
stood  DO  the  brink  of  a  precipice ;  that  at 
the  nasi  eleotioa  eighteen  new  seats  would 
fall  into  the  bands  of  the  Catholics,  and 
that  the  Repeal  would  ha  certain  if  the 
Minisiers  did  not  extinguish  the  tithes. 
He  referred  to  that  to  show  the  real  object 
of  the  Irish  ^ypporters  of  the  Bill.  They 
aupported  the  Bill  because  it  would  lead 
to  a  Repoal  of  the  Union.  The  right  hon. 
Qentlequan  bad  spoken  lightly  of  close 
boroughi,  but  had  not  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman found  shelter  in  a  close  borough 
himielf  ?  And  then  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman held  light  an  hon.  friend  of  his, 
because  he  had  not  spent  any  great  time 
ill  Ireland,  and  yet  pretended  to  know  the 
feelings  of  Ireland.  It  was  true  his  hon. 
friend  had  not  lived  all  his  life  in  Ireland, 
hut  he  believed  he  had  spent  a  longer 
portion  of  time  there  than  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had.  He  did  not  think  the 
remarks  of  the  Solicitor  General  for  Ire- 
land, with  respect  to  the  observations  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Mr.  Lefroy), 
were  founded  in  justice.  His  hon.  and 
learned  friend  had  not  proclaimed  himself 
an  advocate  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
His  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  held  out 
no  threat.  The  opinion  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  he  concurred  with.  He 
did  think  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
would  give  new  facilities  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  for  carrying  his  designs 
iato  execution.  That  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  hitherto  succeeded  by  in- 
timidation, and  this  Bill  would  give  him 
D«w  means  for  acting  upon  his  old  system. 
Those  who  opposed  this  measure  wer^ 
charged  with  want  of  liberality,  of  dis- 
interestedness, and  of  patriotism  ;  but  he 
would  say  for  himself,  that  his  opposition 
was  founded  on  principles  as  pure,  as 
honest,  as  disinterested,  and  as  patriotic, 
as  those  of  any  man  breathing.  He  loved 
Jrelandi  and  he  was  bound  to  it  by  every 
tie  that  could  bind  a  man,  and,  as  he  be- 
lieved in  his  conscience  and  in  his  soul 
that  this  Bill  would  be  to  it  a  frightful 
plagqa  and  pestilence^  he  solemnly  pro- 
fited against  it.  He  was  not  an  enemy 
of  Reform,  and  when  the  present  Govern- 
ment was  first  appointed  he  was  far  more 
inclined  to  support  it  than  be  was  to  sup- 

Cort  the  late  Government.  The  course, 
owever,  pursued  by  the  Government  had 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  not  to  op- 
pose it.  He  spoke  as  an  independent 
Membori  iQviog  »ud  ^ev^ted  to  his  native 


country.  When  the  present  Government 
entered  upon  oflice,  he  felt  that  Reform 
was  necessary,  but  he  did  not  contemplate 
destruction.  Eighteen  months  ago  he  felt 
himself  secure;  he  felt  tl)at  his  childreu 
had  a  just  and  well-grounded  right  to 
look  for  independence.  Now,  however, 
the  case  was  far  diifereut.  The  conduct 
of  the  Government  had  altered  the  face  of 
afTairs.  He  had  looked  upon  the  pro* 
pcrty  he  was  possessed  of,  and  the  office 
he  held,  as  secure  for  life  ;  but  if  this  Bill 
passed,  he  seriously  declared  he  should  not 
regard  either  as  worth  two  years*  purchase 
Such  was  his  opinion,  and  sucn  he  be- 
lieved to  be  the  opinion  of  most  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  and  the 
security  of  property  in  Ireland.  He  joined 
in  the  apprchensionsof  his  hon.  and  learped 
friend.  The  Bill  would  undermine  British 
connexion,  destroy  the  Established 
Church,  and  ruin  the  security  of  property. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  Bill  rightly  designated 
when  termed  superlatively  revolutionary, 
and  he  most  sincerely  opposed  it.  By 
proposing  this  Bill,  and  by  the  means 
they  had  used  to  procure  its  success,  his 
Majesty *s  Ministers  had  diminished  the 
star  of  England's  glory.  The  Constitution 
might  linger  for  a  short  time — in  England, 
for  a  brief  period,  its  name  might  con- 
tinue, but  in  Ireland,  with  the  passing  of 
this  Bill  it  must  expire.  England,  fenced 
and  protected,  might  resist  for  a  time,  but 
Ireland  would  experience  a  violent  and  a 
sudden  destruction.  For  these  reasons 
then,  he  opposed  the  Bill,  and  when  he 
thought  of  its  passing  he  felt  a  sorrow  no 
language  could  pourtray,  for  that  act 
would  operate  as  a  signal  for  delivering 
his  country  up  a  prey  to  boundless  anarchy 
and  fearful  bloodshed  and  confusion. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  House  seemed  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  question  which  was  the  subject  of 
discussion,  and,  in  place  of  the  simple 
proposition  whether  Ireland  was  or  wis 
not  to  have  Reform,  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  of  that  country 
(which,  in  his  humble  judgment,  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question) 
appeared  to  engross  the  attention  of  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  addressed  the 
House,  For  his  part,  he  should  always 
lament  the  introduction  of  such  topics, 
and  this  recurrence  to  miserable  religious 
dissension,  which  had  much  better  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion,  and  which  were 
unnecessary  and  uncuklled  for.    On  qo 
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occasion^  when  reference  was  made  to  Ire- 
land, was  it  free  from  this  disagreeable  ac- 
companiment, and  at  the  present  moment 
the  exaggeration  of  Catholic  strength  and 
numbers  was  resorted  to  as  an  expedient 
for  defeating  the  extension  of  |X)pular 
privileges.  Was  this  the  way  to  meet  a 
question  of  such  importance  as  this?  Was 
it  by  miserable  quibbling  and  special 
pleading  that  a  great  national  question 
like  the  present  should  be  met?  Did  hoo. 
Gentlemen  suppose  that  such  language  as 
had  been  uttered  in  that  House  that  night 
was  calculated  to  allay  the  irritation  and 
excitement  of  which  they  so  loudly  com- 
plained ?  If  they  thought  that  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  country  was  to  be  effected 
by  such  means,  they  must  entertain  very 
strange  notions  of  the  people  and  of  the 
country  with  which  they  professed  to  be 
so  intimately  acquainted.  For  what  pur- 
pose, he  would  ask,  were  those  repeated 
references  made  to  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Kerry  ?  True  it  was,  that  the 
powerful  and  commanding  talents  and 
uncompromising  principle  of  his  hon. 
friend  had  conquered  the  great  conqueror 
of  the  age,  and  extorted  from  him,  on  the 
score  of  expediency,  what  had  been 
denied  to  him  and  his  fellow-Catholics  as 
a  matter  of  right.  Those  who  spoke  of 
the  acts  of  Mr.  0*Connell,  and  alluded  to 
his  commanding  influence  in  Ireland,  had, 
in  his  opinion,  paid  that  hon.  Member  the 
highest  possible  compliment.  But  he 
would  put  it  to  the  House,  whether  the 
opinion  of  his  hon,  friend  upon  any  par- 
ticular question  should  be  urged  as  a  plea 
for  withholding  a  great  measure  of  national 
justice  ?  Was  this  the  test  by  which  a 
question  affecting  a  people*s  rights  was  to 
be  decided  ?  An  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin, 
lamented  the  treatment  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  and 
that  be  had  been  forced  by  him  to  aban- 
don such  a  good  project  as  his  Arms  Bill, 
the  revival  and  calling  out  of  the  Yeo- 
manry, and  other  equally  efficient  mea- 
sures which  had  been  intended,  no  doubt 
for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  Now,  after  all, 
was  there  anything  in  this  which  could 
justify  the  introduction  of  the  topic  as  an 
argument  against  Reform  ?  Had  not  the 
Irish  Members  a  right  to  oppose  any  mea- 
sure brought  forward  in  that  House,  either 
by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  or  by  any 
othtr  bon«  Memberi  which  they  mig;ht 


conceive  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
their  country  ?  As  well  might  it  be  aigned 
that  Scotland  or  England  were  not  enti- 
tled to  Reform,  because  certain  Members 
belonging  to  these  countries  might  have 
oppo^  certain  projects  of  Government 
of  which  they  did  not  approve.  It  was 
most  unfair  to  attribute  motives  to  Irish 
gentlemen  such  as  had  been  ascribed  to 
them  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of 
the  House.  Notwithstanding  their  taoots, 
he  would  tell  these  hon.  Members,  that  he 
should  not  be  deterred  from  discharging 
his  duty  to  his  constituency  and  his  coun- 
try, even  although  such  opposition  might 
be  termed  factious.  For  bis  own  part, 
he  could  fearlessly  assert  that  he  had 
never  bowed  down  before  the  idd  of 
power.  He  had  neither  taste  nor  desire 
for  it.  Any  observation  or  insinuation 
such  as  he  had  alluded  to  could  not, 
therefore,  affect  him.  But  the  Irish 
Members  had  given  the  strongest  proof 
that  could  possibly  be  adduced,  that  they 
were  not  influenced  by  party  or  sectarian 
feelings,  for,  notwithstanding  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received  upon  the  tithe,  and 
other  questions,  they  did  not  on  that  ac- 
count resent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
gave  their  undivided  support  to  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Reform  Bills.  It  had 
been  said,  that  this  measure  would  pot 
an  end  to  the  Church  Establishment  in 
Ireland.  Now,  he  would  maintain,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  unless  a  Reform  was 
effected  in  Ireland,  and  unless  regulations 
were  made  with  regard  to  the  Church 
Establishment  there,  embracing  a  dne 
modification  of  the  Church  property,  con- 
sistent with  justice,  equity,  and  commoa 
sense,  a  separation  of  the  two  conntries 
would  inevitably  take  place.  The  noble 
Lord  (Castlereagh)  had  denied  that  any 
case  was  made  out  to  justify  Reform;  but 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  looked  to  the  town 
of  Belfast,  near  which  his  own  property 
was,  he  would  have  found  an  illustration 
of  the  necessity  of  Reform.  That  town 
alone  was  a  proof  that  the  system  required 
to  be  changed  and  amended.  He  im- 
plored the  House,  as  it  valued  the  peace 
of  Ireland,  not  to  dash  the  cup  of  hope 
from  the  lips  of  the  people,  by  rejecting 
the  Reform  Bill. 

Colonel  ConoUy  considered  the  Bill  as 
unnecessary,  untimely,  and  most  injnriont. 
If  any  one  measure  could  have  been  de- 
vised to  fill  the  cup  of  Ireland's  misery  to 
the  full|  this  Bill  was,  that  measaca*  -  U 
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would  eoable  the  agitators  to  pursue  the 
cootpiracT  which  had  been  formed  against 
the  Established  Church,  and  aid  the  plans 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  in  obtaining 
a  separation  between  the  two  countries. 

Mr«  0*C<mnell  called  the  hon.  Member 
to  order.  He  denied  that  he  ever  sought 
to  separate  the  two  countries.  Any  such 
attempt  would  be  an  act  of  treason. 

Colonel  Conolly  continued.  The  Bill 
woold  be  subyersive  of  British  connexion, 
and  destmctiye  of  the  Protestant  interests. 
When  large  concessions  were  granted  to 
the  Catholics,  it  was  hoped  they  would  in- 
spire that  class  of  the  community  with 
gratitude.  There  had,  however,  been 
none.  The  priesthood  of  that  religion, 
instead  of  making  good  their  pledges, 
had  combined  the  Roman  Catholics  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Established 
Church.  He  opposed  the  measure  also  in 
its  details.  It  would  establish  a  miserably 
dependent,  and  not  an  intelligent,  thinking 
constituency.  The  10/.  franchise  would  be 
roost  injurious.  It  would  degrade  the  cha- 
racter both  of  electors  and  elected,  and  tend 
to  DO  one  good  end.  The  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  increase,  if  possible,  the  acri- 
mony of  feeling  which  already  existed .  With 
respect  to  the  boroughs,  he  must  remind  the 
House  that  they  were  still  used  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  instituted  by  J  ames 
Ist.  Those  purposes  were,  the  maintenance 
of  the  Prostestant  Church  and  Protestant 
interests.  Those  were  legitimate  objects, 
and  every  Member  of  that  House  was 
bound  to  maintain  them.  What  the  Bill 
would  efiect  was  this — it  would  convert  the 
boroughs  into  nomination  boroughs  under 
the  influence  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry. 
He  considered  that  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  countries  depended  essentially 
upon  the  maintenance  of  those  boroughs, 
and  also  that  they  were  essential  to  the  se- 
curity of  property.  Those  points  had  been 
fearfully  overlooked  by  the  Government, 
who  bsid  left  the  Protestant  population 
in  a  miserable  state  of  exposure  and  inse- 
curity. In  every  point  of  view  this  mea- 
sure was  fraught  with  destruction  and 
dango*,  and  by  bringing  it  forward,  the 
Gknremment  seemed  to  have  completed  the 
course  of  wrong  and  injury  they  had 
pursued  with  respect  to  Ireland.  Further 
than  this  measure  mischief  could  not  go, 
and  all  the  miseries  which  would  follow, 
anarchy,  desolation,  and  bloodshed,  or  an 
odious  tyranny,  would  be  its  natural  and 
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would  give  power  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry,  who  would,  upon  his  own  shc«iring, 
exercise  that  power  to  the  prejudice  of 
British  connexion  and  the  Established 
Church.  On  all  these  accounts  he  would 
give  to  the  Bill  his  most  uncompromising 
hostility. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present,  one  of  such  deep  im- 
portance to  the  country,  and  of  such  vital 
interest  as  affects  the  question  of  Reform^ 
I  cannot  indeed  but  feel  indebted  to  the 
gallant  and  hon.  Member  for  provoking 
me  to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  politics. 
Mighty  and  powerful  a  champion  as  he  is, 
I  do  not  fear  to  encounter  him.  I  feel 
obliged  to  him  for  the  challenge  he  has 
given  me  —  and  I  feel,  too,  still  more 
obliged  for  his  having  afforded  me,  by  the 
violence  of  his  opposition  to  Hefbrm,  an 
additional  argument  in  its  favour.  I  have 
gathered  from  the  opposition  of  that 
Member  much  useful  matter,  and  one 
that  he  may  be  assured  I  shall  avail  my- 
self of— ^/os  est  abkoste  doceri.  The  lesson 
he  has  taught  shall  not  be  forgotten.  I 
trust  I  shall  be  able  to  make  it  a  profit- 
able one  for  Ireland.  I  should,  indeed, 
be  truly  ungrateful  if  I  did  not  treasure 
with  thankfulness  the  trust  that  he  has 
given  me,  that  the  union  between  this 
country  and  Ireland  is  solely  dependent 
upon,  and  is  solely  connected  by,  thirteen 
little  rotten,  paltry,  and  corrupt  boroughs  I 
For  the  insinuations  respecting  me  with 
which  the  gallant  Member  has  thought  fit  to 
interlard  his  discourse,  I  feel  obliged  to 
him,  and  I  am  truly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
power  which  he  has  conferred  upon,  and 
which  he  has  assured  me  I  shall  possess, 
under  the  Bill  which  is  now  before  the 
House.  He  has  prophesied  great  things 
of  me ;  assuredly  I  should,  at  least,  be  not 
the  first  to  doubt  his  powers  of  divination. 
Let  us  now,  however,  look  to  the  argu- 
ments put  forward  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member.  Of  the  Protestantism  of  that 
gallant  Member  no  one  can  doubt,  for  he 
has  himself  assured  us  of  its  purity ;  and 
yet  what  does  he  say  of  his  Protestantism, 
or  what  kind  of  religion  does  he  seem  to 
regard  it  ?  Why,  he  assures  us  that  his 
Protestantism  will  be  destroyed,  that  it 
will  be  for  ever  annihilated,  if  you  destroy 
thirteen  rotten  boroughs!  The  gallant 
Member's  Protestantism  is  not ''  built  upon 
a  rock,"  but  upon  thirteen  rotten  bo- 
roughs, and  if  this  House  will  but  allow 
the  wares  of  Refonn  to  *^  prerail  egaiait 
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it/'  it  will  be  swept  away,  and  as  coro« 
pletely  obliterated  as  if  its  tbundatian  were 
of  sand,  and  not  thirteen  rotten  boroughs! 
boroughs,  too,  so  rotten  that  they  are 
sold  as  openly  as  beasts  in  the  Smitiifield 
market.  Protestantism  must,  indeed,  be  a 
truly  sagacious  faith,  if  it  depends  for  ex- 
istence on  thirteen  rotten  boroughs,  each  of 
which  boroughs  is  dependant  upon  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  But  I  deny,  Sir,  the 
truth  of  the  assertion ;  although  not  a 
Protestant,  I  utterly  and  totally  deny,  that 
it  has  any  connexion  with  corruption,  or 
that  its  creed  is  to  be  bound  up  with  the 
sale  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  Such  asser- 
tions are  unworthy  of  the  party  even  from 
whom  thevconie,  and  suchobservations  will, 
lam  certain,  be  regarded  as  utterly  unworthy 
of  attention  from  this  House.  An  address 
has  been  made  to  you  this  evening  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Dublin — the 
Recorder  and  *'  upright  Judge''  of  that 
city.  That  speech,  i  own,  has  surprised 
me,  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
exhibited  himself  in  a  new  light  —  an 
actual  and  veritable  convert  to  Reform ! 
He  has,  indeed,  spoken  of  the  evils  of 
Reform ;  he  has  descanted  upon  all  the 
calamities  of  Reform,  but  then  he  began 
and  concluded  his  harangue  by  assuring 
the  House  that  he  'is  himself  a  Reformer. 
I  am  sure  he  is  a  Reformer;  I  am 
certain,  too,  he  would  have  continued 
a  Reformer,  and  that  he  would  have 
thought  nothing  could  he  more  excellent 
than  Reform,  provided  only  that  the  last 
Government  had  continued  three  days 
more  in  office.  In  such  a  case,  so  con- 
vinced am  I  of  the  sincerity  of  the  learned 
Recorder,  that  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
pledged  himself  to  support  Reform,  even 
though  that  support  was  in  opposition  to 
every  vote  on  Reform  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  has  hitherto  given.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  been  called  an  enemy  to 
the  Established  Church;  I  have  been 
called  so  most  unjustly  ;  for,  though  1  am 
a  decided  enemy  to  the  imposition  of  tithes, 
as  unjust  and  iniquitous,  though  I  am 
an  enemy  to  them  as  I  am  to  all  other 
abuses,  yet,  Sir,  I  deny  that  1  am  the 
enemy  of  the  Established  Church.  I  am 
opposed  to  all  abuses ;  but  I  am  not  op- 
posed to  the  conscientious  tenets  of  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  and  I  defy  any  hon. 
Member  of  this  House,  or  any  man  out  of  it, 
to  point  out  one  sentence  which  I  have  ever 
ipoken  inconsistent  with  a  due  respect  and 
trnderoMa  for  the  cooacientioui  opinions 


and  religious  feeling  of  others.  I  have  la- 
l>oured  to  accomplish  religious  freedom  for 
myself  and  my  Roman  Catholic  oountry- 
men.  I  did  so  because  I  considered  it  mtM 
unjust  that  one  man  should  attempt  to 
shackle  the  conscience  of  another,  or  punish 
him  because  he  would  not  violate  hit  roligi'- 
ous  feelings.  I  have  ever  shown  myself 
willing  and  ready  to  concede  to  othem  tbc 
fullest  extent  of  the  same  privileges  which  1 
claimed  and  insisted  upon  obtaining  for  my- 
self— full  and  unrestricted  freedopacf  opini- 
on, and  the  undoubted  and  inalienable  right 
of  every  man  to  worship  God  Acoovdiog  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  1  belong  to  a 
Church  which  has  been  in  Ireland  tince 
Christianity  was  introduced  there.  It  is 
a  Church  which  has  continued  perfect  ia 
all  its  gradations— -it  possesies  a  hieFarchy 
as  exalted  as  they  are  pure,  and  a  priast- 
hood  whose  apostolic  life  and  conduct 
have  rendered  them  beloved  by  the  people, 
and  who  are  esteemed  by  all  those  who 
difler  from  them  in  religion,  and  whose 
estimation  is  worth  preserving.  That 
Church  has  existed  for  centuries;  it  has 
gone  through  ages  of  persecution ;  but  it 
is  still  as  perfect  as  when  persecution  com- 
menced its  terrors  and  its  tortures  ;  it  has 
existed,  too, without  any  legal  proviaion  for 
its  support ;  it  has  been  maintained  by  the 
affections,  the  piety,  and  the  rqspect  pf  the 
people ;  and  I  do  trust  that  never  will  that 
Church — the  Church  to  which  I  belong — 
be  degraded  and  disgraced  by  having  a 
legal  provision  made  for  it.  I  never,  Sir, 
shall  feel  the  slightest  hesitation  ia  ^vow- 
ing  my  opinions  respecting  tithes,  reapecl- 
ing  church-cess,  and  respecting  veatry- 
rates.  I  am  opposed  to  them ;  but  I  mn 
not  opposed  to  Protestantism ;  for  1  deny 
that  tithes  and  church-rates  conatitMte 
Protestantism,  Though  f^n  enemy  to 
abuses,  I  am  not  the  enemy  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church.  I  respect  theopipioMCf 
every  sect  of  ChrUtians.  My  life  hat  b^en 
passed  in  the  presence  of  the  public ;  my 
sentiments,  whether  they  were  popuhr  or 
unpopular — whether  they  were  likely  lobe 
displeasing  or  grateful  to  my  auditorSi  I 
never  concealed ;  I  always  spoke  tbW 
out  boldly  and  distinctly.  I  hava  i^pw 
been  for  thirty  years  of  my  life  before  the 
public.  I  have  had  an  inimical  prats 
watching  me  during  all  that  time,  and  1 
defy  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  I  defy 
any  other  man,  to  point  out,  as  hat  bean 
too  frequently  and  too  flippantly  atterte4« 
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mine,  in  which  can  be  found  one  sentiment 
uttered  by  me,  or  even  ascribed  to  me,  that 
is  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  re- 
spect for  the  religious  opinions  of  those  dif- 
feriog  in  creed  from  myself.  Much  indeed 
has  been  spoken  in  this  House  to-night, 
whicht  if  it  were  spoken  out  of  it,  I  should 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  designated  cant 
and  hypocrisy,  respecting  the  introduction 
of  religion  into  politics.  I  do  not  know 
what  coenexion  religion  can  have  with 
such  a  ful^ect  as  this.  Let  me  tell  Gentle- 
men, that  for  twentyi-five  years  the  people 
of  Ireland  bad  been  struggling  for  an 
equality  of  rights,  under  the  influence 
of  various  feelings,  but,  with  the  exception 
of  Dr.  Drumgoole,  not  a  single  person  who 
bad  taken  part  in  the  public  proceedings 
of  the  Catholic  body  had  spoken  in  bigoted 
terras  of  the  Protestant  religion ;  and  the 
language  which  that  individual  employed, 
called  forth  a  unanimous  vote  of  censure. 
Not  a  second  Catholic  in  Ireland  could  be 
foand  to  echo  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Drum- 
goole.  Why,  Sir,  do  I  mention  such  a  cir- 
cumstance ?  Because  I  wish  to  show,  that 
bigotry  is  not  to  be  found  amongst  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland;  and  because 
the  peculiarity  of  this  Debate  has  led  me 
into  luch  a  discussion  —  because  hon. 
Gentlemen  have  been  talking  about  reli- 
gion, when  they  should  be  thinking  of  poli- 
tics. This,  Sir,  however,  is  not  the  line  of 
conduct  which  I  am  disposed  to  follow. 
In  considering  a  question  of  this  kind — in 
fixing  my  attention  upon  a  measure  of  Re- 
form, my  eyes  shall  not  be  diverted  either  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  nor  shall  I  feel  at  all 
anxious  whether  I  am  upon  this  side  to 
behold  Catholics,  and  upon  that,  Protes- 
tants. In  politics  I  disavow  all  such  spe- 
culations, while  I  reserve  for  the  temple  of 
my  God  my  religious  feelings — to  Him  I 
trust  my  devotion  is  offered  with  sincerity, 
and  I  believe  that  it  may  not  be  the  less 
acceptable  because  it  is  not  tinged  with  a 
sectarian  feeling  when  mixing  in  temporal 
matters.  This,  S\r^  is  a  subject  which 
should  never  have  been  introduced  here — 
it  is  one  that  I  abandon  with  alacrity,  and 
which,  if  it  had  been  possible  to  avoid  it,  I 
should  nothave  touched  upon.  The  right 
bon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  has  done 
me  the  honour  of  quoting  a  letter  written 
by  me,  respecting  the  Irish  Reform  Bill. 
He  objects  to  that  letter,  because  I  con- 
sider it  as  calculated  to  promote  an  Orange 
aiceodency  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was, 
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of  the  Tories.  I  do  not,  Sir,  object  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quoting  my  letter ; 
but  I  have  the  most  decided  objection  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  thought  it  fit 
for  his  own  purposes,  to  quote  it.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  satisfied  in  quoting  a 
sentence  of  my  letter  to  suit  his  own  pur- 
poses ;  if  he  wished  to  serve  the  ends  of 
justice,  he  should  have  quoted  more.  It 
should  be  recollected,  that,  in  that  letter, 
I  stated,  that  I  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  that  I  objected  to  the 
details,  I  ventured  to  prophesy,  too,  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  be  sup-r 
ported  in  those  very  details  by  the  same 
persons  who  are  opposed  to  the  principle* 
The  only  objection,  the  only  shadow  of  a 
reason,  which  they  advanced  against  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was,  an  objection  to 
one  of  the  details — namely,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise;  therefore,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  see,  that  the  other  detaiU 
of  the  Bill  would  meet  with  no  opposition. 
No ;  he  might  assure  himself  of  the  sup* 
port  of  all  the  Tories.  The  right  hon  Se- 
cretary knew  then  very  well,  though  he  did 
not  choose  to  state  it  to  this  House,  that 
it  was  to  the  details  of  the  Bill  that  my  ob- 
jections were  directed.  He  knew,  too,  that 
in  those  he  would  be  supported  by  the 
Tories.  Such  is  the  feeling,  and  such,  too, 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland;  for  he  admits  that 
the  details  of  the  Bill  are  conservative — 
that  is  the  fashionable  term,  the  new- 
fangled phrase  now  used  in  polite  society 
to  designate  the  Tory  ascendency.  That 
they  are  so  is  beyond  dispute,  for  you  have 
the  high  authority  of  the  Irish  Solicitor 
General  to  assure  you  of  the  fact.  Is  it 
then  with  the  details  of  such  a  Reform  Bill 
that  the  Irish  people  will  be  satisfied  ?  Are 
they  to  be  satisfied  with  a  Bill  which  will 
perpetuate  among  them  the  power  of  the 
ascendency  which  has  withered  up  their 
hopes,  and  blighted  their  fairest  prospects 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  their  country  ? 
I  tell  the  right  hon.  Solicitor  General,  that 
he  is  mistaken  if  he  thinks  his  conserva- 
tive measure  will  satisfy  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. They  will  expect  what  I,  in  their 
name,  demand ;  a  Bill,  the  sapie  in  prin- 
ciple, and  every  way  as  popular,  as  the  Re- 
form Bill  for  England.  With  any  other 
measure,  they  will  not,  and  ought  notto  be 
satisfied ;  and  as  an  humble  individual,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  with  any  other 
measure  they  shall  not  be  satisfied.  If  we 
are  to  be  unitedj  it  cfm  only  be  done  by 
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fair  and  equal  dealing :  and  the  only  way 
to  amalgamate  all  countries  into  one  com- 
mon interest  is,  to  give  each  equal  freedom, 
and  similar  institutions.  This  is  what  I 
want ;  that  the  people  of  Ireland  should 
now  be  amalgamated  with  the  British 
constituents  for  the  first  time  since  the 
British  Government  commenced  its  sway 
in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  talked  of  our  having  a  population 
of  7,000,000;  it  would  be  much  more 
correct,  if  he  had  said  8,000,000,  for  I 
happen  to  know,  that  there  never  was  any 
thing  more  erroneous  than  the  last  census 
returns.  In  my  own  county  alone  there 
are  twelve  parishes  not  included  ;  and  in 
individual  instances,  the  calculation  is 
very  different — many  families  are  entirely 
omitted ;  my  own,  for  instance,  and  I  am 
thankful  to  Providence  that  it  is  not  a 
small  one ;  yet  my  family  has  been  entirey 
omitted  in  the  census  returns  ;  and  I  am 
sure  it  can't  be  considered  that  we  are  not 
natives  of  Ireland.  The  Irish  population, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  states  to  be 
7,000,000,  I  contend,  that  it  is  at  least 
8,000,000.  Out  of  this  population  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  states,  there  are 
52,000  persons  entitled  to  votes. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  misconceived  him ;  he  had 
said  registered  for  counties. 

Mr.  0*Connell:  It  is  no  matter ;  but  he 
has  said  that  53,000  were  entitled  to  vote ; 
but  is  not  that  a  very  small  number  for  a 
population  of  8,000,000  ?  This  is  an  er- 
roneous  calculation,  however.  The  10/. 
freeholders  are  stated  at  22,000,  whereas 
they  don't  amount  to  5,000.  Besides  this 
(I  am  confident  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  made  the  statement  from  want  of  in- 
formation) it  will  be  found  that  this  enu- 
meration is  totally  incorrect.  Those  en- 
titled to  vote  in  Ireland  will,  on  examina- 
tion, be  found  not  to  be  half  that  number, 
and  certainly  do  not  exceed  25,000.  The 
return  includes  all  those  who  have  been 
registered  since  1790,  and  makes  no 
allowance  for  all  that  have  died  in  the  in- 
terval. Thus  it  will  appear,  from  strict 
examination  of  statistical  documents,  that 
out  of  a  population  of  8,000,000,  there 
are  not  above  25,000  entitled  to  vote. 
And  when  I  put  forward  this  fact,  and  ad- 
dress myself  to  English  Reformers,  may  I 
not  justly  ask,  will  such  a  state  of  things 
be  permitted  to  continue  ?  I  call  upon  the 
Reformers  of  England — I  call  upon  the 
men  who  bftfe  beaten  down  the  oligarchy 


in  this  country — to  say  whether  this  is  a 
measure,  or  this  is  a  state  of  things,  that 
ought  to  satisfy  the  people  of  Ireland  ?  I 
now  turn  to  those  men  who  at  their  orgies 
toast  the  memory  of  King  William  in  as- 
sociation with  liberty,  who  hail  him  and 
celebrate  him  as  their  deliverer  firom  Po- 
pery and  slavery.  I  ask  those  men  who 
toast  William  3rd  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  will  they  now  shrink  at  the  very 
prospect  of  liberty?  Oh!  shame  apon 
them  if  they  do.  Is  it  thus  that  they  de- 
monstrate their  attachment  to  liberty,  and 
their  recognition  of  its  principles  ?  I  do 
not  call  those  men  Protestants — those  men 
are  not  Protestants — they  libel  and  dis- 
grace the  religion  of  which  they  profess 
themselves  the  members.  Those  are  not 
Protestants.  I  should  be  sorry  to  call 
those  men  Protestants,  or  at  all  confound 
them  with  the  large  body  of  respectable 
Protestants  who,  outside  this  House,  are 
the  friends  and  the  advocates  of  rational 
liberty.  I  fearlessly  ask,  is  this  a  measure 
that  should,  or  ought  to  satisfy  the  people 
of  Ireland  ?  The  principle  of  the  Bill  is 
the  same  for  the  three  countries.  Eng- 
land has  got  her  Reform,  Scotland  is  to 
get  her  Reform,  and  am  I  to  be  told  that 
this  House  will  be  called  upon  to  decide 
by  a  majority  whether  or  not  Ireland  is  to 
have  a  Reform  ?  I  ask  the  question  agfain, 
because  I  feel  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
answered.  Is  Ireland  to  have  no  Reform  ? 
Is  this  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Recorder  of  Dublin  ?  Is  that  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord  who  second- 
ed the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 
The  noble  Lord  has  talked  of  Sangrado 
and  of  bleeding.  Oh  !  does  he  forget  that 
it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Ireland  has 
heard  of  noble  Lords  and  bleeding  ?  She 
has  experienced  it  too.  If  the  ghosts  of 
many  a  murdered  victim,  many  a  victim  of 
the  salutary  system  of  bleeding,  could 
"  burst  their  cerements,"  and  appear  in  then* 
winding-sheets,  their  names  might  terrify 
and  come  with  no  pleasing  sound  upon 
the  ears  of  the  relatives  and  survivors  of 
noble  Lords  who  were  remarkable  for 
their  love  of  bleeding.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  noble  Lord,  of  all  others,  has  talked  of 
bleeding ;  the  surviving  friends  of  many  a 
mangled  victim  would  scream  when  they 
heard  the  name  of  the  noble  Lord  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  bleeding.  The 
learned  members  for  the  University  and 
city  of  Dublin  I  and  the  party  bj  whom 
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they  are  backed,  will  give  Ireland  no  Re- 
foriDy  because  they  say  it  will  throw  all 
the  power  of  the  country  into  the  demo- 
cratical  party — it  will  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  those  who  are  disturbing  the 
countryi  and  will  strengthen  the  hands  of 
him  whom  the  gallant  member  for  Done- 
gal has  been  pleased  to  call  the  hon. 
agitator.  I  will  just  thank  those  Gentle- 
men to  look  a  little  at  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  best  mode  of  putting 
an  end  to  discontent  is,  to  do  justice  to  the 
people.  If  I  know  anything  upon  any 
sob|ect  it  is  agitation.  Indeed,  I  believe  I 
may  be  considered  a  pretty  good  authority 
upon  the  subject  of  agitation.  I,  there- 
fore,  am  admitted  to  know  something  of 
agitation,  and  I  have  always  found  that 
there  never  was  any  real  agitation  unless 
where  a  real  grievance  existed.  I  do  not 
speak  of.thepufF  and  wind  of  agitation, 
inch  as  has  been  raised  upon  the  subject 
of  Irish  education,  and  which  will  produce 
no  more  effect  than  the  wind  whistling 
round  the  walls  of  an  old  house.  I  speak 
of  real  aeitation,  and  I  say,  that  I  never 
knew  real  agitation  to  exist,  unless  when 
there  co-existed,  as  its  cause  and  essence,  a 
substantia]  grievance.  Let  them  give  me 
time  and  place,  and  I  defy  them  to  point 
out  a  tingle  instance  where  a  substantial 
agijtation  ever  existed  without  a  real  griev- 
ance. Don't  grant  us  Reform,  and  then 
we  shall  have  agitation  in  abundance.  The 
Ministers  talk  of  all  they  have  given  up, 
and  the  Tories  talk  of  all  they  have  lost. 
It  is  the  peculiar  good  fortune  of  the  Whig 
Government  in  Ireland  that  they  are  more 
disposed  to  favour  their  enemies  than  their 
friends.  1  will  take,  for  instance,  the  ten 
northern  counties.  There  they  have  ap- 
pointed only  nine  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  who 
are  Orangemen.  Indeed,  I  will  do  them 
the  justice  to  say,  that  in  one  county  out 
of  the  ten,  in  the  county  which  the  gallant 
Colonel  represents  (the  county  Donegal), 
they  have  appointed  a  Catholic.  There 
is  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  which  both 
Members  are  opposed  to  his  Majesty's 
Government,  and  yet,  as  I  understand, 
in  that  county,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  those  Members,  they  have  appointed  as 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  the  principal  Orange- 
man in  the  county.  Who  have  the  Go- 
vernment appointed  to  the  high  office  of 
Attorney  General—one  of  the  highest  ap- 
pointments in  the  country?  They  have 
appointed  one  of  those  who  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  King's  Government 


— I  mean  to  the  reforming  Government. 
What  did  they  do  for  the  late  Solicitor 
General  for  Ireland,  a  man  always  op- 
3osed  to  them  ?  why  they  gave  him  a  high 
,  udicial  situation.  But  I  turn  back  to  the 
leform  Bill,  and  I  ask,  will  you  give  us 
this  additional  ground  of  agitation?  I 
ask  the  Reformers  in  this  House  do  they 
so  soon  forget  the  services  of  Ireland  ?  Do 
they  forget  that  in  1831  it  was  the  Irish 
Members  that  carried  the  second  reading 
of  the  English  Reform  Bill  ?  There  was 
a  majority  of  English  Members  against  it 
—there  was  a  majority  of  Scotch  Mem- 
bers against  it — there  was  a  majority  of 
Irish  Members  in  favour  of  it.  Do  you 
forget  this  ?  Do  you  forget,  too,  that  we 
have  left  our  business,  our  occupations, 
and  the  study  of  our  health,  to  attend  here 
day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  to 
watch  over  every  addition  to  English 
liberty  and  Scotch  freedom — and  do  you 
forget  this?  Night  after  night  we  have 
been  at  our  stations  in  this  House,  giving 
our  most  unqualified  support  to  the  Eng- 
lish Reform  Bill,  not  taking  advantage  of 
circumstances  to  dictate  terms  for  our- 
selves, but  generously  and  perseveringly 
giving  our  untiring  and  eifectual  support 
to  every  addition  to  the  liberty  of  England. 
Do  you  forget  this  ?  Furthermore,  when 
the  crisis  came,  and  when  the  great  ques- 
tion arose  between  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  the  people  of  England,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  Members  ?  We 
thought,  indeed,  for  a  moment  of  our  own 
grievances ;  but  we  then  threw  ourselves 
manfully  into  the  breach,  and  generously 
united  heart  and  hand  with  the  English 
people,  and  by  our  votes  in  this  House  we 
mainly  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  a 
Government  supported  by  the  people,  and 
by  that  restoration,  to  the  ultimate  passing 
of  the  English  Reform  Bill.  We  have 
done  all  this,  and  after  having  so  acted, 
will  you,  English  Reformers,  send  us  back 
to  our  countrymen  to  tell  them  that  after 
all  the  services  we  have  rendered  you,  yet 
an  English  House  of  Commons  has  re- 
fused to  grant  to  Ireland  the  paltry  boon 
of  a  miserable,  jejune,  and  narrow,  nig- 
gardly Reform  Bill  ?  I  do  not  want  to  be 
supposed  as  using  a  threat  to  this  House ; 
but  this  I  say,  that  if  you  refuse  a  Reform 
Bill  to  Ireland,  you  will  have  a  Parliament 
in  Dublin  before  six  months.  Yon  hear 
this  declaration  in  silence ;  but  never 
mind — I  prophesied  before,  and  I  was  not 
mistaken.    There  is  just  as  little  danger 
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now  but  that  my  predictions  will  be  veri- 
fied. If  this  House  refuse  Reform,  I  will 
appeftl  to  the  people  of  England — I  will 
appeal  to  their  generosity,  to  their  good 
sense,  and  to  their  spirit  of  fairness,  and  I 
shall  be  sure  of  obtaining  Reform.  From 
the  time  of  Henry  2nd  to  the  present 
hour,  it  has  been  the  constant  solicitation 
of  the  Irish  people  to  be  embodied  in  the 
British  Constitution.  Successive  attempts 
were  made  to  accomplish  this  object,  and, 
through  mistaken  motives,  they  were  con- 
tinually refused  and  disappointed.  It  was 
attempted  in  the  reign  of  that  paltry  bigot, 
Edward  6th ;  successive  Monarchs  were 
applied  to,  who  refused  the  application. 
It  was  attempted  reign  after  reign,  and 
always  with  the  same  success,  for  we 
always  met  with  the  same  refusal.  From 
that  period  religious  persecution  com- 
menced, and  the  starless  night  of  a  nation's 
desolation  followed.  We  survived  that 
persecution  unbroken  in  heart  and  in 
energy,  undiminished  in  faith  and  in  forti- 
tude, we  emerged  from  that  persecution 
more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than 
when  we  entered  it.  We  struggled  on 
through  the  gloom  of  our  bondage — we 
achieved  our  religious  equality  ;  but  during 
the  progress  of  that  struggle,  we  always 
declared  openly  and  above  board,  that  we 
had  ulterior  objects.  We  never  disguised 
our  intentions.  I  always  avowed  myself 
to  be  an  agitator  with  ulterior  objects. 
The  only  object  of  our  religious  equality 
was,  that  we  expected  it  would  lead  to  our 
political  equality.  You  have  admitted  us 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution — we 
ask  from  you,  and  demand  that,  without 
which  we  never  shall  be  satisfied,  a  full 
and  entire  participation  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  that  Constitution.  What  we 
ask,  and  what  we  have  a  right  to  ask,  is 
full  political  equality.  You  have  admitted 
the  principle  of  Reform,  by  passing  the 
English  Reform  Bill ;  surely  you  can't  re- 
fuse to  admit  the  principle,  by  rejecting 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  I  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  speech  in  which  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,  introduced  his  Amend- 
ment. Indeed,  as  respects  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment, much  was  not  to  be  expected  from 
him.  I  did  not  much  mind  the  rabid  ar- 
gument of  the  noble  Lord,  because  he  is  a 
?roung  man  of  very  little  experience,  and 
ittle  skilful  in  debate.  I  pass  by  the  dis- 
cursive and  animated  speech  of  the  noble 


Viscount ;  but  I  must  not  avoid  adverting 
to  the  chivalrous  and  very  curioas  address 
which  has  been  made  to  the  House  by  the 
evangelical  Recorder  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 
This  most  strange  specimen  of  the  reform- 
ing genus,  with  eyes  of  habitual  uplifted- 
ness,  had  assured  us  that  he  was  a  Re- 
former. He  is  certainly  an  excellent  Re- 
former, and  he  acts  well  upon  his  theories. 
He  is  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  neeesiity 
of  Reform,  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  vote  against  it.  The  excellent  Member 
is  so  well  convinced  of  Reform,  and  so 
thoroughly  a  Reformer,  that  he  does  not 
act  upon  his  own  theorv.  The  pk>as  Re- 
corder, with  that  elevation  of  his  eyes,  and 
that  peculiar  gesture,  which  befits  his  pe- 
culiar piety,  has  assured  the  House  tnat 
he  belongs  to  no  party.  I  would  beg  re- 
spectfully to  ask,  is  there  no  Orange  Cor- 
poration in  Dublin  ?  Has  there  been  no 
election  lately  in  Dublin  ?  Was  there  a 
certain  pious  Judge  a  candidate  T  Were 
there  no  placards  posted  about  the  city, 
crying  no  Priests — no  Purgatory — no  Po- 
pery— Shaw  and  Ingestrie  for  ever?  Might 
it  not  happen  that  the  Judge  who  stood  as 
candidate  to-day  would  be  called  upon  to 
try  the  man  that  voted  against  him  the 
next  day,  or  to  decide  a  question  between 
those  who  voted  against  him,  and  those 
who  voted  for  him.  I  will  not  say  but 
that  his  decisions  would  be  as  they  have 
always  been  :  but  I  must  say,  that  being  a 
bit  of  a  Papist,  I  should  not  repose  much 
faith  in  such  a  decision.  I  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  be  understood  as  casting^  any 
imputation  upon  the  judicial  character  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  Has 
the  learned  Recorder  heard  nothing  of  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin — a  little  wretched 
knot  of  the  remnant  of  that  faction  that 
have  so  long  cursed  Ireland  ?  The  other 
day,  when  they  heard  that  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington  had  returned  to  power,  in  a  fit 
of  exultation  they  shipped  the  state  coach 
to  London.  If,  however,  that  elegant  toy 
escapes  the  dangers  of  the  journey,  I  am 
sorry  to  declare  my  apprehension  that  it 
will  have  to  return  to  Dublin  without 
having  performed  any  of  the  functions  that 
befit  a  Corporation  state  coach.  To  be 
sure  it  \vould  be  delis:htful  to  see  the  Re- 
cordcr  driving  up  in  the  city  state  coach 
to  read  the  dutiful  address  of  the  ancient, 
loyal,  and  Protestant  Corporation  of  Dub- 
lin, to  the  King,  on  the  appointment  of  a 
Tory  Administration.  Indeed,  I  heartily 
pity  him  that  he  has  been  disappointed 
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of  a  jaunt  in  the  state  coach.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  clanger  to  arise  from  extending 
the  popular  franchise  by  the  Bill,  I  beg  to 
leaind  the  Houw  that  the  40s.  freeholders 
have  been  destroyed.  What  a  great  de* 
daction  that  has  been  from  tlie  popular 
power  in  Ireland.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  overlooked  the  fact,  that  in 
Ireland  the  qualification  is  half  as  high 
again  as  it  ought  to  be,  when  we  consider 
the  difference  between  the  countries.  He 
proposes  to  give  us  the  20/.  chattel  fran- 
chise at  a  lease  of  sixty  years.  The  num- 
ber of  freeholders,  as  returned  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  is  much  above  the  real 
namber.  The  chattel  franchise  of  20/., 
with  a  lease  of  sixty  years,  I  have  reason 
to  know  is  an  illusion.  1  know  much  of 
Imland.  I  know  something  of  Ulster ;  1 
well  acquainted  with  Connaught;  I 
completely  converunt  with  Leinster ; 
and  1  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with 
Idunsier,  for  three  counties  of  which  I 
have  been  returned.  I  have  also  had  great 
esperience  as  a  professional  man,  and 
hava  been  consulted  by  a  particular  class, 
the  mercantile  men  in  Ireland,  respecting 
their  purchases  of  estates ;  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  the  tenure  by  which  land  is 
held  in  Ireland,  I  am  convinced  that  this 
2CM.  franchise  in  chattel  interest  will  be  il- 
lusory. The  Evening  Mail^  in  the  Report 
of  the  Tithe  Committee  which  it  has  pub- 
lished, sUtes  that  there  are  700,000  acres 
of  Bishops*  lands  in  Ireland.  There  are 
about  12,000,000  of  arable  acres,  so  that, 
including  other  lands,  there  may  be  one- 
half  of  the  arable  surface  of  the  country  in 
tbe  hands  of  the  Church.  The  College 
bas  also  a  large  territor}'.  In  the  county 
which  I  represent  there  is  at  least  one- 
seventh  in  the  hands  of  Trinity  College. 
All  these  lands  are  let  at  no  longer  leases 
than  twenty-one  years,  so  that  the  chattel 
interest  of  20/.  with  a  lease  of  sixty  years, 
is  an  illusion,  for  no  such  tenure  will  be 
found  in  more  than  one-half  of  the  coun- 
try. This  Bill  gives  us  also  the  name  of 
the  10/.  franchise,  which  is  essentially 
different  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
tenures  are  different,  for  in  Ireland  we 
never  talk  of  a  freehold  in  fee.  The 
teaants  in  Ireland  and  England  are  placed 
in  a  position  essentially  different,  and  the 
10/.  franchise  which  may  be  good  for 
Ellwand,  will  be  much  too  high  for  Ire- 
land, and  instead  of  beinc:  the  instrument 
of  Reform,  will,  in  many  instances,  lie  the 
instrameDt  of  corruption.    The  dangers  of 


an  enlarged  constituency  are  much  over- 
rated. Now,  I  ask,  what  is  all  this  foam 
and  fury  about?  After  the  Reform  Bill 
passes,  if  it  be  to  pass,  what  great  altera- 
tion will  it  effect  in  these  boroughs  ?  Let 
us  first  see  in  the  nomination  boroughs 
what  constituency  will  it  give — Cashel,  for 
example,  will  have  193  voters,  Bandon 
233,  Coleraine  184,  Dungarvon  200,  Kin- 
sale  220,  Portarlinpton  180,  Tralee  246. 
Thus  there  will  be  1 80  to  give  votes  in 
Portarlington.  Now  I  can  see  very  little 
difference  between  the  present  condition 
and  this.  Hon.  Members  at  the  other 
side  of  the  question  affect  the  greatest 
alarm  at  the  destruction  of  these  boroughs. 
There  is  Dungarvon  also  which  has  at 
present  640  electors — ^these  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  Bill  to  200,  whose  votes  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire—and this,  forsooth,  is  a  popular 
measure  of  Reform !  There  is  another 
ground  of  complaint  to  which  I  will  ad- 
vert— namely,  the  registry  of  vote<.  In 
England  no  man  is  called  upon  to  show 
his  title  unless  by  previous  notice — in 
Ireland  a  scrutinizing  Assistant  Barrister 
examines  it  without  any  process  being 
served  on  the  man  who  comes  to  vote, 
calling  for  the  production  of  every  deed. 
The  Barrister  may  put  inquisitorial  ques- 
tions to  the  voter,  and,  through  vexatious 
litigation,  shake  his  independence.  In 
Ireland  2f .  6c/.  is  the  sum  paid  for  registry 
— in  England  it  is  Is.  Is  this  equality  ? 
Is  this  union?  Can  this  conduce  to  a 
continuance  of  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  ?  Above  all,  is  it  calculated 
to  support  Protestantism  in  Ireland  ? 
Though  I  find  so  much  to  censure  in  the 
Bill  before  the  House,  still  I  shall  support 
it  for  the  good  it  will  effect.  I  will  sup- 
port it,  because  it  will  strike  down  the 
Corporation  of  Dublin — ^that  body,  des- 
picable in  their  bankrupt  circumstances, 
and  disgusting  for  their  cormption.  I 
will  support  it,  because  it  will. open  the 
borouirh  of  Belfast,  and  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  intelligence 
of  that  cnlicfhtened  and  flourishins:  town, 
whose  Representative  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
pointed by  a  noble  Marquess  (Donegal), 
like  his  groom  or  his  footman  ;  although 
1  must  acknowledge  that  this  power  has 
been  wholesomely  exercised  in  behalf  of 
Reform.  It  will  be  delightful,  however, 
to  see  that  great  commercial  town  thrown 
open ;  it  will  be  delightful  to  see  the  strong 
Presbyterian  good  sense  which  prevails 
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there,  fairly  represented.  Many  boroughs, 
though  thrown  open,  will,  in  effect,  remain 
still  nomination  boroughs — as  Enniskillen ; 
and  I  say,  most  unaffectedly,  God  forbid 
that  that  should  not.  The  noble  Lord, 
who  at  present  influences  it,  resides  in  its 
neighbourhood,  spends  his  fine  fortune  in 
his  own  country,  and  exercises  a  liberal 
hospitality,  which  will  always  deservedly 
give  him  influence  there.  Such  men  will 
always  exercise  all  the  influence  property 
can  give  them.  The  Bill  may  cast  out  a 
few  speculators — may  disappoint  a  set  of 
men  who  slander  their  neighbours — and 
who,  not  satisfied  with  cultivating  their 
own  religion,  have  a  ferocious  species  of 
charity  for  ameliorating  the  religion  of 
others ;  but  it  will  be  the  first  voluntary 
attempt,  for  700  years,  to  combine  the 
people  of  England  and  Ireland — the  first 
act  of  real  justice,  which  will  not  have 
been  dealt  out,  as  emancipation  was,  in  a 
spirit  so  paltry,  so  miserable,  as  to  desire 
that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  the  out- 
lawry of  an  individual  so  humble  as  even 
myself.  The  moment,  I  tell  the  House, 
has  arrived  for  conciliating  the  people, 
and  binding  them  to  you  by  the  links  of 
that  brotherhood  for  which  they  are  as 
anxious  as  yourself.  It  is  a  period  most 
auspicious  to  the  perfect  and  perpetual 
reconciliation  of  Irishmen  and  Englishmen. 
You  have  done  us  wrong — the  hour  is 
now  come  when  you  may,  with  grace, 
make  the  reparation.  I  appeal  to  the 
generosity  as  well  as  to  the  manly  feeling 
and  good  sense  of  Englishmen.  England 
is  free — Scotland  is  free ;  and  with  all  the 
fervency  of  my  heart,  I  implore  you  that 
Ireland  also  may  be  free. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  observed,  that  as 
he  had  not  assented  to  the  principles  of 
the  English  Bill,  the  observation  of  the 
right  hon.  Secretary,  to  the  efiect,  that 
unless  hon.  Members  were  prepared  to 
contend,  that  the  same  principles  which  in 
the  English  Reform  Bill  were  right  would 
in  the  Irish  Bill  be  wrong,  could  not  in 
anywise  apply  to  him.  The  principal  ob- 
jection which  he  entertained  to  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  its  certain  result  in  regard 
to  the  great  question  of  Protestant  as- 
cendency in  Ireland.  He  confessed  that 
he  was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  bigots 
who  were  prepared  at  all  risks  to  stand  up 
for  the  interests  of  Protestant  ascendency 
in  Ireland,  as  the  basis  of  the  Union 
between  the  two  countries,  and  as  the 
basil  of  the  integrity  of  the  British  empire. 


Let  Protestant  ascendency  be  ever  so.  much 
stigmatised  by  the  Liberals  of  the  day, 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Radicals. and 
the  Revolutionists,  he  should  ever  be  found 
ready  to  stand  up  as  its  advocate.  The 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  al- 
luded to  the  borough  of  Dundalk  as  in- 
stancing the  necessity  of  Reform.  Without 
entering  then  upon  the  defence  of  that 
borough,  he  would  beg  leave  to  tell  the 
right  hon  .Secretary,that  the  Representative 
of  Dundalk  might  be  the  representative  of 
constitutional  principles — and  might  be  a 
Representative  whose  opinions  as  much 
deserved  attention  as  those  of  an  individual 
who  sat  in  that  House  as  the  avowed  organ 
of  the  Wbitefeet  and  the  Blackfeet,  the 
midnight  incendiary  and  the  robber.  He 
could  assure  the  House  that  the  passing 
of  the  Bill  before  them  would,  while  it 
destroyed  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
body  of  Ireland,  never  content  the  body 
who  were  opposed  to  those  interests. 

Mr.  Shell  had  sympathized  most  heartily 
in  the  endeavours  of  this  great  and  mag* 
nanimous  nation  to  gain  the  restitution  of 
its  rights,  and  as  an  Irishman  had  felt  as 
deep  an  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
English  Reform  Bill  as  he  did  with  regard 
to  the  measure  before  the  House.  VHiat, 
he  would  ask,  was  the  state  of  the  Irish 
Representation?  The  hon.  member  for 
Dundalk  (Mr.  J.  £.  Gordon)  himself  pre- 
sented a  perfect  specimen  of  that  Repre- 
sentation. He  did  not  mean  to  speak 
disrespectfully  of  the  hon.  Member  as  an 
individual;  he  believed  he  might  be  quite 
sincere  in  his  opinions;  but  he  would  say, 
that  if  he  were  the  concentrated  spirit,  the 
aromatic  essence  of  Protestantism,  he 
might  have  selected  a  more  appropriate 
place  to  represent  than  a  town  containing 
13,000  Catholic  inhabitanU.  What,  he 
would  again  inquire,  was  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Representation  ?  Why  were  eleven 
boroughs  in  Ireland  represented  by  Eng- 
lishmen, not  one  of  whom  had  the  most 
remote  connexion  with  the  land  ?  Ought 
this  system  to  continue  ?  If  Reform  were 
granted  to  England  and  denied  to  Ireland, 
the  effect  would  be,  to  raise  the  price  of 
boroughs  in  the  Irish  Parliamentary  bazaar. 
That  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk,  now 
that  the  English  Reform  Bill  might  be 
said  to  have  been  passed,  was  anxious  to 
preserve  the  close  boroughs  of  Ireland, 
did  not  surprise  him,  since  it  would  render 
them  doubly  valuable.  They  alone  would 
then  be  in  the  market,    -The  competition 
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for  them  would  be  most  animated.  Dun- 
dalk  would  then  be  enhanced  in  value. 
Happy  Tralee  would  be  inestimable.  The 
question  was  not  whether  they  would  con- 
cede Irish  Reform,  but  whether  or  not 
they  should  permit  the  Irish  boroughs  to 
send  in  nominees  to  that  House,  to  mingle 
with  the  genuine  Representatives  of  the 
people,  and  exercise  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses the  same  privileges  as  would  be 
exercised  by  Members  for  places  in 
England.  It  was  one  advantage  derived 
from  the  Union,  that  England  could  not 
inflict  wrong  upon  them  without  injury  to 
herself.  The  two  nations  were  united  by 
the  Siamese  knot,  and  so  long  as  the  li- 
gature remained  uncut,  together  they  must 
thrive,  and  together  they  must  die.  That 
the  whole  of  the  boroughs  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  a  Roman  Catholic  de- 
mocrBCy  was  an  assertion  without  a  shadow 
of  proof,  and  he  challenged  those  who 
made  the  assertion  to  confirm  it.  Hon. 
Members  talked  of  maintaining  Protestant 
ascendency;  but  the  ascendency  they 
would  maintain  was  that  of  an  aristocracy 
less  tolerable  far  than  the  aristocracy  of 
birth — areligious  and  sectarian  aristocracy. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  Protestant  in- 
terest in  Ireland  would  suffer  by  the 
threatened  disfranchisement.  This  was 
incorrect  in  fact,  as  most  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  lay  in  the  north,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Protestant  population.  But  on  this 
head  he  considered  that  the  grossest  ex- 
aggeraUon  had  been  indulged  in.  He 
would  ask  whether,  after  having  in  that 
Honse  levelled  the  pride  of  the  British 
oligarchy  with  the  dust,  they  would  retain 
and  foster  in  Ireland  that  which  Adam 
Smith  called  the  worst  of  oligarchies — that 
of  religion — of  sect?  Or  would  they  en- 
deavour to  revivify  that  principle  of  re- 
ligious intolerance  which  had  been  repu- 
diated by  them  when  the  doors  of  that 
House  had  been  thrown  open  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  ?  Such,  however,  was 
the  spirit  of  the  opposition  to  this  Bill. 
The  surest  mode  of  preventing  the  agi- 
tation of  the  question  of  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  would  be,  to  do  complete  justice  to 
Ireland,  in  granting  her  a  Reform  as  ex- 
tensive as  that  which  had  been  yielded  to 
the  wishes  of  England.  He  was  sure  that 
there  existed  among  the  people  of  Eng- 
land the  wish  to  do  this ;  that  that  House 
and  the  constituents  who  had  returned 
them  were  desirous  of  granting  to  Ireland 
a  liberal  and  ample  measure  of  Reform. 

VOL.  XIII.  {232} 


From  the  moment  that  the  Reform  Bill 
for  Ireland  was  passed,  there  would  be  no 
longer  that  feeling  of  jealousy  that  had 
sometimes  been  seen  to  exist  been  the 
English  and  the  Irish  Members.  He 
trusted,  that  it  would  pass,  and  that  the 
people  of  England,  who  had  taken  so 
nobie  an  attitude  when  the  abuses  of  their 
own  Representation  were  the  subject  of 
discussion,  would  preserve  the  same  at- 
titude when  the  Reform  which  Ireland  as 
much  required,  and  as  earnestly  demanded, 
was  under  consideration.  He  hoped  that 
the  course  which  had  been  recommended 
to  secure  the  success  of  the  English  Re- 
form Bill,  would  be  adopted  to  provide  for 
the  safety  of  the  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  ; 
that  the  advice  of  Eudoxus  would  be 
taken,  who,  when  asked  how  a  certain 
measure  intended  by  her  Majesty  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  England,  and 
which  was  sure  to  pass  the  Lower  House, 
was  to  be  carried  through  the  Upper,  an- 
swered, that  the  example  of  Edward  3rd 
ought  to  be  imitated.  That  Monarch, 
when  he  was  crossed  by  the  Lords  and 
the  Clergy,  was  advised,  by  way  of  remedy, 
to  have  Barons  summoned  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  Parliament ;  and,  by  taking 
that  advice,  her  Majesty  might  curb  and 
cut  short  those  Irish  and  unruly  Lords 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  these  good  pro- 
ceedings. He  did  not  know  whether  they 
intended  to  do  so  now ;  but  he  thought 
that  if  a  measure  similar  to  that  recom- 
mended by  Eudoxus  had  been  proper  and 
expedient  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  it  would  be 
thought  to  be  equally  proper  and  expedient 
with  respect  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  If 
it  became  a  question  of  comparative  im- 
portance, which,  he  asked,  was  the  more 
important,  to  swamp  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  it  had  been  called,  or  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  entire?  There  was  a  deep 
embodied  mass  of  political  partisanship  in 
Ireland,  which,  if  allowed  to  exist  with  the 
power  it  had  hitherto  possessed,  would 
stand  as  a  deadly  shade  between  the  people 
and  the  rights  they  claimed,  and  the  justice 
they  demanded.  Who  was  it  that  op- 
posed the  measure  of  Reform  ?  Not  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  empire,  but  a  long 
marshalled  mass  of  accumulated  partisans, 
composed  of  ecclesiastics,  who  wielded  the 
crosier  for  political  purposes — of  Scotch 
Peers,  who  were  influenced  wholly  by 
Tory  interest — and  by  a  body  of  nobles 
who  had  been  created  for  party  purposes 
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by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Percefal.  If  they 
VFere  permitted,  they  would  trample  on  the 
people,  and  make  the  Royal  authority  sub- 
tervient  to  their  views.  He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  their  efforts  would  not  be  suf- 
fered to  prevail — that  a  Reform  Bill  would 
be  granted  to  Ireland,  like  that  which  had 
passed  for  England  ;  that  it  would  be  the 
•ame  Bill  —  not  merely  analogous,  but 
identical  —  not  similar  merely,  but  the 
same.  He  hoped  that  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  not  only  be  just  but  generous, 
and  justify  the  high  expectations  which 
hnd  been  formed  of  their  nohle  conduct, 
at  this,  he  might  Siiy,  miraculous  moment, 
when  a  Minister  had  quitted  his  place  to 
preserve  his  honour,  and  had  returned  to 
it  to  save  the  country.  He  called  on 
them  to  pass  this  Reform  Bill;  and,  as 
the  Irish  people  had  shared  in  the  peril 
with  them,  to  allow  Ireland  also  to  share 
in  the  success. 

Mr.  Damon  said,  he  had  listened  to 
the  whole  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention, and  a  speech  less  distinguished 
by  statesmanlike  views  or  feelings  he  had 
never  heard.  It  was,  throughout,  a  speech 
of  taunt  and  sarcasm — a  speech  in  which 
many  of  the  institutions  of  the  country 
were  attacked.  He  was  sorry  to  say,  that 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Louth  (Mr.  Sheil),  partook  of  the  same 
description  of  feeling.  He  was,  however, 
bound  to  admit  the  truth  of  the  argument 
they  had  both  put  forth  ;  namely,  that  if 
nomination  boroughs  were  destroyed  in 
England,  they  must,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, be  abolished  in  Ireland,  because, 
if  that  were  not  done,  there  would  be  a 
scene  of  endless  agitation  in  that  country. 
The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Louth 
had,  by  making  an  attack  on  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk,  given  a  species  of 
religious  complexion  to  this  question.  His 
observations  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
subject  before  the  House  ;  and  When  the 
hoo.  and  learned  Member  accused  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk  with  causing,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  agitation  which  pre« 
vailed  in  Ireland,  he  (Mr.  Dawson)  would 
tay,  that  the  cause  of  that  agitation  was, 
ID  reality,  to  be  traced  to  the  speeches 
delivered  in  that  House  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers for  Louth  and  Kerry.  The  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  did  not,  however,  act 
with  so  much  discretion  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Louth,  who  confined  his  labours  to 
thai  House.    No;  the  hon.  and  learned 


member  for  Kerry  endeavoured  to  excite 
agitation  by  speeches  in  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  per- 
fectly convinced,  that  if  this  Bill  were 
passed,  the  doom  of  the  Protestant  Church 
in  Ireland  was  sealed.  He  would  allow 
the  Gentlemen  opposite  to  enjoy  the  tri- 
umph which  they  had  gained — a  triumph 
over  the  good  sense  of  the  people,  over  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  over  the  Monarch. 
But  he  would  advise  them,  in  the  midst 
of  their  exultation,  to  imitate  the  example 
of  those  ancient  conquerors,  of  whom  they 
read  in  history,  who,  when  they  had  gained 
a  victory,  were  in  the  habit  of  directing 
that  certain  slaves  should  stand  behind 
their  chairs  to  warn  them  against  indulging 
their  triumphant  feelings  too  much^  since 
it  was  not  impossible  that  reverses  might 
finally  overtake  them.  There  were  slaves 
behind — he  did  not  mean  in  that  House — 
and  he  wished  those  slaves  behind  would 
give  the  warning  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  believed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  introduced  this  measure  had  al- 
ready repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken. 
He  had  been  baited  by  the  thirty -one 
Gentlemen  who  pretended  to  be  his 
friends,  on  the  occasion  of  the  tithe  ques- 
tion, in  a  manner  which  induced  him  (Mr. 
Dawson)  to  pity  the  right  hon.  Glentleman. 
But  when  that  number  was  swelled  to 
sixty,  how  much  more  pitiable  would  be 
the  situation  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
The  effort  of  that  party  would,  undoubt- 
edly, be  to  establish  a  Catholic  ascendency 
in  Ireland,  and  then  such  a  state  of  irri- 
tation and  of  violence  would  be  produced 
between  the  two  parties  as  must  render 
the  interference  of  this  country  indispens- 
able. The  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  a 
determined  body  of  men ;  when  once  they 
drew  the  sword  they  threw  the  scabbard 
away.  They  had  formerly  successfully 
opposed  a  Roman  Catholic  King  and  his 
Roman  Catholic  forces,  although  aided  by 
England;  and,  if  ever  the  time  should 
come  when  thev  should  be  called  on  to 
defend  their  rights,  they  would  be  ready 
to  do  so.  For  his  own  part,  he  should,  at 
such  a  moment,  be  found  acting  with  his 
Protestant  fellow- subjects. 

Mr.  Henry  Graf^an  deprecated  the  tone 
adopted  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  iust  addressed  the  House — a  tone 
calculated  to  create  the  greatest  degree  of 
agitation.  He  regretted,  that  so  much 
irritation  had  been  shown  on  this,  which 
was,   strictly,   a  constitutional  question. 
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He,  however,  would  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion on  any  grounds  but  those  for  which 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  had 
really  been  sent  to  that  House.  The  real 
question  was,  whether  Members  were  to 
be  returned  to  that  House  by  half-a-dozen 
constituents,  or  by  half-a-thousand.  Take 
the  case  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk, 
for  instance  ;  at  present  the  return  for  that 
place  was  made  by  thirty-two  individuals ; 
if  this  Reform  Bill  passed,  it  would 
be  settled  by  650;  for  which  reason 
the  hon.  Member  might  well  turn 
pale,  and  call  the  Bill  unconstitutional. 
This,  too,  he  would  say — that,  even  if  the 
Bill  passed,  the  Irish  people  would  never 
rest  contented  until  they  had  obtained 
equal  justice,  by  having  the  same  laws  as 
those  which  prevailed  in  England.  He 
meant  to  support  the  Bill,  though  he  did 
not  think  it  went  far  enough ;  and  he 
should  have  supported  it  with  more  plea- 
sure if  it  had  gone  further. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  Although  he  had 
opposed  the  English  Reform  Bill  through- 
out, and  might  with  perfect  consistency 
oppose  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  also,  as 
tending  to  aggravate  the  general  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  he  anticipated  from 
the  working  of  the  English  Reform  Bill, 
yet  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  truth 
were  he  to  say,  that  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  he  had  formed  without 
doubt  and  hesitation.  He  admitted 
the  full  force  of  the  argument,  that, 
having  determined  to  abolish  the  sys- 
tem of  nomination  boroughs  in  England, 
it  was  the  almost  necessary  consequence 
that  nomination  boroughs  should  cease  to 
exist  in  Ireland.  As  far  as  the  private  inter- 
ests of  the  individuals  connected  with  these 
boroughs  were  concerned,  he  had  not  a 
word  to  say  in  favour  of  them ;  they 
must  be  governed  by  the  principle  adopted 
with  respect  to  similar  interests  in  the 
English  nomination  boroughs.  So  far 
as  these  boroughs  were  advantageous  in- 
struments in  bringing  forward  persons  of 
talent  and  ability — so  far  as  they  were  ad- 
vantageous in  the  practical  administration 
of  the  Government,  by  enabling  persons  to 
procure  seats  in  the  House,  who  were 
selected  to  fill  high  offices  under  the 
Crown,  but  who  had  not  the  means  of 
effecting  their  return  by  appeals  to  popu- 
lar favour — so  far,  no  doubt,  was  the  evil  of 
their  destruction  aggravated,  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  boroughs  in  Ireland  as 
weU  as  in  England.  And  yet,  on  the  other 


I  hand,  the  anomaly  of  permitting  their  con- 
tinued existence  in  Ireland,  after  the  for- 
feiture of  the  franchise  here,  was  too  no- 
torious to  be  denied  for  a  moment.  Having 
thus  stated  the  apparent  necessity  for 
agreeing  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill — if  he 
hoped  that,  by  going  into  this  Committee, 
his  objections  to  many  of  the  details 
were  likely  to  be  remedied — if  he  thought 
that  any  individual  had  a  plan  to  pro- 
pose in  Committee  which  would  re- 
move his  objections  to  the  measure  as  it 
at  present  stood,  he  might  be  content 
to  reserve  either  his  acquiescence  in,  or 
opposition  to  this  Bill,  until  the  third 
reading ;  but  his  experience  of  the  English 
Reform  Bill  left  him  no  hope  that  any 
such  course  would  be  pursued.  It  was 
vain  to  conceal  fVom  himself  the  proba- 
bility that,  by  dint  of  a  majority  similar  to 
that  which  opposed  all  amendments  in  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  similar  amendments 
would  be  equally  resisted  with  respect  to 
the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  After  mature  d&« 
liberation,  and  a  full  consideration  of  the 
subject,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  had  given  the  House 
to  understand,  that  the  mind  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  made  up  as  to  the 
principal  details  of  this  measure ;  and  that, 
after  eighteen  months'  consideration,  this 
was  the  measure  of  Reform  they  deliber- 
ately and  advisedly  proposed  for  Ireland. 
Without  disguising  the  force  of  those  con- 
siderations, which  made  it  difficult  to  de- 
stroy nomination  boroughs  in  England, 
and  continue  them  in  Ireland — difficult  to 
apply  Reform  to  Scotland,  and  withhold  it 
in  Ireland,  he  still  must  reserve  to  himself 
the  power  of  considering  the  effect  which 
the  adoption  of  this  Bill  might  have  on 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  Government 
in  Ireland,  and  on  the  state  of  those  institu- 
tions  in  Ireland  which  it  would  necessarily 
affect.  It  was  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
the  state  of  party  in  that  country,  its  pe- 
culiar position  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lished religion,  the  unequal  division  of 
landed  property,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  present  distribution  of  that  pro- 
perty had  taken  place — and  then  to  de- 
termine whether  the  provisions  of  this  Bill 
were  in  harmony  with  the  religious  estab- 
lishment, the  tenure  of  property,  and  the 
existing  institutions  of  Ireland.  He  feared 
that  they  were  not ;  and  yet  this  was  a  con- 
sideration at  least  as  important  as  that  to 
which  he  had  before  adverted,  which  ap- 
peared to  require  the  application  of  the 
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same  principles  cf  Reform  to  Ireland  as 
had  been  adopted  in  England.  No  man, 
proposing  a  new  representative  system, 
would  think  it  wise  to  disregard  the  actual 
state  of  property  and  the  actual  consti- 
tution of  society  in  the  country  for  which  it 
was  intended.  In  the  year  1791,  when  the 
French  had  to  form  a  representative  sys- 
tem for  the  first  time,  they  resorted  to 
certain  ingenious  devices,  by  which  they 
might  reconcile  the  influence  to  be  acquired 
by  numbers,  with  the  influence  which 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  property.  They 
established  a  different  system  to  that 
which  had  formerly  existed,  and  gave  to 
property  what  they  considered  its  just 
weight  in  the  representative  system.  If 
this  Bill  passed,  there  could  be  no  hope 
that  property  or  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Ireland  would  be  adequately  and  fully  re- 
presented. The  learned  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  Kerry,  said  it  was  his  ob- 
ject that  property  should  be  fairly  re- 
presented, exemplifying  what  he  meant 
by  a  just  and  liberal  remark  —  Lord 
£nniskillen  lives  near  such  a  place,  and 
God  forbid  that  he  should  not  influence, 
in  a  certain  degree,  the  return  for  that 
place.  He  is  a  good  landlord  and  kind 
man,  said  the  learned  Gentleman ;  he 
spends  his  property  in  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  ought 
certainly  to  have  an  influence  in  the  return 
for  a  neighbouring  borough,  not  by  direct 
nomination,  but  by  the  indirect  influence 
of  property.  This  was  exactly  what  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  and  his  party  had  always 
contended  for;  but  they  had  invariably  been 
met  by  being  told  that  Peers  ought  to 
have  no  concern  in  elections,  and  being 
reminded  of  the  resolution  which  this 
House  passed  at  the  commencement  of 
every  Session,  condemnatory  of  the  in- 
terference of  Peers.  He  had  alwa3's 
contendedy  that  that  resolution  was  never 
meant  to  exclude  the  exercise  of  that 
indirect  influence  which  a  Peer  must  ac- 
quire from  the  possession  of  property. 
On  the  other  side  it  was  maintained,  that 
it  was  meant  to  exclude  altogether  both 
the  direct  and  indirect  influence  of  a 
Peer  in  elections.  If  the  learned  Gentle- 
man's doctrine  was  correct  in  the  parti- 
cular case  of  Lord  Enniskillen,  must  it 
not  also  be  correct  in  the  instance  of 
all  other  Peers  ?  The  state  of  the  Re- 
presentation of  Ireland  was  incidentally 
explained  by  Uie  learned  Gentleman. 
He  said  he  had  been  returned  for  three 


counties  in  Ireland ;  that  was  to  say,  that 
by  the  adoption  of  a  political  course 
which  had  made  him  popular,  he  had  had 
such  an  influence  in  those  three  counties  as 
to  have  been  returned  by  each.  Now  cer- 
tainly the  learned  Gentleman  had  not  been 
returned  for  any  one  of  those  counties 
through  the  influence  of  property ;  the  very 
circumstance  that  he  mentioned — namely, 
that  in  three  counties  he  had  been  enabled 
entirely  to  overrule  the  influence  of  pro- 
perty, and  to  effect  his  return  indirectoppo- 
sition  to  the  influence  of  property,  showed 
that  property  had  not  its  due  weight 
in  determining  the  county  elections  of  Ire- 
land. He  knew,  that  the  evil  of  which  he  was 
speaking  arose  under  the  present  system  ; 
that  the  objection  he  was  making,  if  valid, 
applied,  not  to  the  Reform  Bill,  but  to  the 
present  state  of  the  law  of  elections.  But 
the  question  was,  would  not  the  Reform  Bill 
aggravate  the  evil,  and  increase  the  force 
of  the  objection  ?  Would  it  not  give  new 
and  additional  strength  to  those  influences 
which  were,  even  at  present,  sufficient  to 
overbear  the  influence  of  property  ?  It  was 
no  argument  in  favour  of  a  change  to  al- 
lege that  the  present  system  had  its  dan- 
gers, if  the  tendency  of  the  chan&;e  was  to 
multiply  those  dangers.  In  bis  opmion,  the 
operation  of  this  Bill  would  exclude  the  in- 
fluence of  property,  and  give  additional 
weight  to  numbers.  Was  it  his  fault  that 
he  was  alarmed  at  a  measure  which  gave 
greater  weight  to  the  popular  voice?  Was  it 
his  fault,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  put  instru- 
ments in  the  hands  of  those  who  avowed, 
fairly  and  candidly,  that  Reform  was  not 
their  object,  but  that  they  had  other 
ends  in  view  ?  The  learned  member  for 
Kerry  —  a  man  who  it  would  be  vain 
to  deny  exercised  more  influence  than 
any  other  individual  in  Ireland  —  the 
learned  member  for  Kerry  said,  that  with 
this  Reform  he  never  could,  and  never 
would  be  satisfied ;  that  even  Reform, 
pushed  to  a  much  wider  extent  than 
the  present,  would  not  content  him.  No, 
within  this  month  he  had  placed  upon 
record  his  unaltered  and  unalterable  opin- 
ion, that  Ireland  never  could  prosper  except 
by  a  Repeal  of  the  Union — not,  indeed,  by  a 
total  dissolution  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  by  a  repeal 
of  the  legislative  union.  If  the  learned 
Gentleman  said,  '*  With  the  measure  of 
Reform  that  is  proposed  we  will  be  satis- 
fied, because  it  gives  to  Ireland  a  fair  in- 
fluence in  the  representative  bodyi"  there 
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might  be  some  reason  for  assenting  to  this 
Bill;  but  when  he  said,  "  Give  me  that 
measure,  not  as  the  end  I  look  for,  but 
as  the  means  by  which  I  can  proceed  to- 
wards the  attainment  of  another  object," 
the  learned  Gentleman  afforded  one  of 
the  strongest  arguments  that  could  be 
advanced  against  the  Bill.  If  he  really 
and  sincerely  believed  that  that  other 
object,  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  was  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  and  well-being 
of  Treland,  he  would  be  an  advocate  for 
it ;  but  he  saw  no  prospect  whatever  of 
security  for  this  country,  no  prospect  of 
peace  or  prosperity  to  Ireland,  in  the  dis- 
solution of  that  legislative  union  which 
now  connected  the  two  countries.  The  de- 
sire of  obtaining  the  Repeal  of  that  Union 
made  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  so 
anxious  for  Reform,  and  the  dread  of  the 
consequences  of  its  repeal  made  him  un- 
willing to  increase  an  influence  which 
was  to  be  directed  with  all  its  energies 
to  that  as  the  paramount  object.  The 
learned  Gentleman  said,  that  if  the 
English  House  of  Commons,  were  to 
reject  this  Bill,  the  consequence  would  be, 
the  election  of  an  independent  domestic 
Parliament  in  Ireland  within  six  months. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last,  said, 
that  the  House  had  nothing  to  do  on  this 
occasion  with  the  question  of  the  Repeal 
of  the  Union.  But,  could  it  be  denied 
that  that  Question  was  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  consideration  on  this  occasion, 
when  they  were  told  that  this  Reform 
Bill  could  not  be  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, but  that  it  was  only  useful  as 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  a  domestic 
legislature  in  Ireland?  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  preceded  him  felt  so  many 
difficulties  with  respect  to  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  that  he  suggested  a  measure 
ip tended  to  solve  those  difHcuUies,  which 
certainly  appeared  ten  thousand  times 
worse  than  the  re-establishment  even  of  the 
old  Irish  Parliament.  He  would  have,  it 
appeared,  two  domestic  Parliaments,  one 
to  sit  in  England,  the  other  in  Ireland, 
which  should  meet  respectively  in  October 
in  each  year,  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  domestic  concerns  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ;  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  were 
to  form,  by  their  Union,  an  Imperial  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon 
all  those  subjects  in  which  legislation  for 
the  empire  generally  may  be  said  to  consist. 
Was  ever  project  so  absurd  !     How  would 
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England,  with  different  degrees  of  author- 
ity, and  meeting  for  different  purposes  T 
How  could  there  be  an  Irish  Parliament, 
tied  up  against  the  discussion  of  any  but 
merely  domestic  concerns?  What  con- 
stituted domestic  concerns?  Did  they  in- 
clude the  national  force — the  public  debt — 
the  public  revenue  ?  If  they  did  not, 
where  was  the  use  of  a  separate  Parlia- 
ment ?  and  if  they  did,  where  was  the  li- 
mitation on  its  powers  ?  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  proceeding? 
Nothing  but  eternal  discord  and  confu- 
sion. Let  it  not  be  supposed,  after  thirty 
years  of  Union,  that  you  could  replace 
matters  as  they  stood  before  that  Union. 
Bad  as  they  were  then,  they  would  be- 
come tenfold  worse  in  case  of  its  repeal. 
Suppose  the  learned  Gentleman  could 
carry  his  plan  into  execution,  and  again 
re-establish  a  domestic  Parliament,  did 
he  think  that  any  such  measure  could  tend 
to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  ? 
The  first  question  to  be  settled  in  such  a 
case  would  be,  the  apportionment  of  the 
debt  between  the  two  countries,  because,  if 
the  Irish  Parliament  were  to  exercise  a 
power  of  taxation,  as  an  independent 
Parliament,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  determine  what  por- 
tion of  the  debt  should  be  borne  by  Eng- 
land, and  what  portion  should  be  sus- 
tained by  Ireland.  If  Ireland  took  her  just 
portion  of  the  debt,  in  consequence  of 
an  adjustment  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, did  the  learned  Gentleman  think 
that  the  taxation  which  would  neces- 
sarily be  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, to  defray  the  interest  of  that  portion, 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  that  coun- 
try ?  How  many  other  questions  of  sepa- 
rate interest  would  arise,  calculated  to  pro^ 
voke  the  jealousies  and  conflicts  of  inde- 
pendent national  legislatures.  It  was 
said,  that  the  manufactures  of  Ireland 
were  depressed  by  the  competition  of 
England,  and  that  a  domestic  Parliament 
would  give  redress.  What,  then,  were 
they  to  run  the  race  of  protecting  dutiea 
and  prohibitions  ?  Was  Ireland  to  inter- 
dict the  import  of  cotton  goods,  and  Eng- 
land to  retaliate  by  high  duties  on  Irish 
corn  ?  He  questioned  not  the  motives 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen — but, 
if  he  succeeded  in  his  plan,  instead  of 
being  the  friend  of  his  country,  he  would 
prove  himself  her  very  worst  enemy. 
Differing  thus  completely  from  the  learn-^ 
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sores  to  which  the  learned   Gentleman 
looked,  it  followed  as  a  natural  consequence, 
that  he  should  object  to  furnish  the  learn- 
ed Gentleman  with  the  means  of  attaining 
the  objects  he  had  in  view.     By  what 
means  did  the  learned  Gentleman  pro- 
pose to  carry  the  measure  which  would 
be  entirely  destructive  of  the  legislative 
union  ?      The    people    of  Ireland,    said 
the  learned   Gentleman,  will  never  rest 
until  they  obtain  it.      If  Ireland  were 
never  to  be  at  peace  —  if  she  were  to 
be    involved  in  perpetual  agitation  —  if 
there  were  to  be  clubs  in  every  town  and 
every  county — if  Irish  interests  were  to  be 
opposed  to  the  English  on  every  occasion, 
it  was  impossible  to  deny,  that  such  a  sys- 
tem of  agitation  might  ultimately  prevail, 
and  by  disgusting  each  country  with  the 
other,  end  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
between  them.  Butwhywerc  these  interests 
constantly  to  be  brought  before  the  House 
as    the    interests    of    rival    and    hostile 
nations  ?  were  they  never  to  lose  sight  of 
the  distinguishing  terms  of  Protestant  and 
Catholic ;  never  to  be  at  liberty  to  consider 
themselves  as  loyal  subjects  of  the  same 
Kin^,  without  reference  to  their  religious 
creeds?    The  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke 
just  now  said,  "  Give  us  the  same  laws 
in  Ireland  as  you  have  in  England."    This 
was  his  complaint — the  two  countries  are 
under  different  laws.     Now,  he  begged  to 
ask,  in  reply,  where  the  difference    did 
exist,  was  it  a  difference  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land? Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  be  content 
to  abide  by  the  contract,  and  have  all  the 
laws  of  England  ?     Would  he  have  the 
same  amount  of  taxation  in  the  two  coun- 
tries ?    The  hon.  Gentleman  wished  to 
dry  up  the  ocean  that  divided  us ;  and  he 
told  us  to  look  at  the  friendly  and  amicable 
situation  in  which  France  and  Spain  had 
been  placed,  since  they  overcame  the  bar- 
rier established   by  the  Pyrenees.      The 
wish  of  the  learned  member  for  Kerry,  how- 
ver,  from  whom  ^he  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  express  his  dissent,  was,  not  to  dry  up 
the  ocean,  but,  by  a  repeal  of  the  legis- 
lative union,  to  oppose  a  new,  an  artificial, 
and  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries.  Thehon. 
Grentleman  said,  give  us  the  same  laws  as 
in  England ;  but  what  course  did  that  hon. 
Gentleman  take  upon  the  law  with  respect 
to    tithes?     Did    he  propose    to   place 
Ireland  under  the  English  tithe  law  ?    Far 
from  it ;  his  wish  was  not  for  identity  of 
tithe  law  in  the  two  countries,  but  for  no 


tithe  law  in  Ireland.    What  became  of  his 
complaint  that  the  laws  were  not  the  same, 
when  he  himself  was  labouring  to  estab- 
lish both  in  respect  to  taxation   and  to 
tithe,  and  to  twenty  other  matters,   the 
justice  and  the  necessity  of  different  laws 
for  the  two  branches  of  the  empire  ?     It 
was  said,  that  Reform  could  not  endanger 
the  Protestant  religion — that  the  exist- 
ence of  that  religion  did  not  depend  upon 
the  nomination  boroughs ;  but  a  Reform 
that  would   introduce  into    that    House 
a  vast  majority  of  Representatives  with 
views  hostile  to  that  Church,  would  en- 
danger the    Church.      The    right    hon. 
Gentleman,    the    Secretary  for  Ireland, 
asked,  why  should  the  Church  of  Ireland 
be  under  any  alarm  ?  and  he  had  scarcely 
put  that  question  when,  by  a  somewhat 
singular  coincidence,  two  Gentlemen  from 
the  House  of  Lords  came  to  the  Table 
with  an  Act  to  which  the  House  of  Lords 
had  given  their  assent,  entitled,  "  A  Bill 
to  facilitate  the  recovery  of  Tithes  in  cer- 
tain cases  in  Ireland,  and  for  the  relief  of 
the   Clergy  of  the  Established   Church." 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  was  to  this  effect : 
— •*  Whereas,  a  combination  against  the 
payment  of  tithe  has  for  some  time  existed 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  and  the  ordinary 
remedies  provided  by  law  for  the  recovery 
thereof  have  been  evaded  and  defeated ; 
and  whereas  a  great  number  of  the  clergy 
have  been,  in  consequence,  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  great  distress,  by  being  de- 
prived of  their  legal  maintenance."    Why, 
when  they  were  passing  bills  with  such 
preambles,    could    the  right  hon.   Gen- 
tleman be  very  much  surprised  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  considered  itself  in 
danger?     When  the  laws  were  defeated 
by  illegal  combinations — when  Members 
returned  by  the  popular  voice  in  Ireland 
denounced  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a 
nuisance,  could  he  be  surprised  that  that 
Church  viewed  a  measure  like  the  pre- 
sent with  peculiar  sensitiveness  and  anx- 
iety ?      The    learned    Gentleman    (Mr. 
O'Connell)  said,  *'  I  am  not  an  enemy  to 
the  Protestant  religion — I  never  declared 
myself  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  Church ;" 
but  he  added,  "though  I  have  not  declared 
myself  an  enemy  to  the  religion,  or  to 
the  Church,  still  I  am  a  decided  enemy 
to  the  property  of    the  Church.'*    The 
learned   Gentleman    said,    that    religion 
might  exist  without  such  a  provision  for 
its  support.    That  the  Church,  the  Estab- 
lished   Church    of    the    empire^    that 
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Church  which  pleaded  the  prescription 
of  300  years  ia  favour  of  the  posses- 
sion of  its  property — that  that  Chui-ch  was 
to  consent  to  a  measure  which  would 
deprive  it  of  a  portion  of  its  legal  subsist- 
ence, was  a  proposition  which  might  be  re- 
concilable to  tne  sense  of  justice  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  which  it  would  be  some 
time  before  the  Church  of  Ireland  could  be 
brought  to  understand,  or  which  it  would 
submit  to  without  remonstrating  against  it 
as  an  act  of  the  grossest  injustice.  With 
regard  to  the  Catnolic  Relief  Bill,  and  its 
applicability  to  Ireland,  he  heard  one  hon. 
Gentleman  lament  that  it  had  not  pro- 
duced the  consequences  that  were  antici- 
pated ;  and  he  had  been  asked,  whether  his 
opinion  was  not  changed  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabilities. 
He  might  lament  that  all  the  consequences 
anticipated  from  the  removal  of  those 
disabilities  had  not  been  realized ;  he  might 
lamentf  and  deeply,  too,  that  he  had  been 
disappointed  as  to  the  course  which  some 
persons  had  pursued ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say,  that  he  never  could  think  that  it 
would  have  been  for  the  advantage  of 
Ireland,  or  for  the  interests  of  the  Protest- 
ant religion,  that  the  Catholic  Question 
should  have  remained  still  unsettled,  and 
that  this  cause  of  excitement  and  agitation 
should  have  been  added  to  the  others 
which  were  disturbing  the  peace  and  hap- 
piness of  Ireland.  If  he  had,  with  a  know- 
ledge of  all  that  had  passed,  to  act  that 
part  over  again,  and  if  it  were  possible 
for  him  to  foresee  all  that  had  occurred 
since  the  passing  of  that  Act,  not  only  in 
Ireland,  but  in  other  countries  in  Europe, 
be  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  his  opinion 
of  the  expediency  of  settling  tlie  question 
at  the  time  it  was  settled  would  be  con^ 
firmed.  At  the  same  time  he  must  say,  he 
did  not  think  that  the  question  would 
have  been  settled,  if  it  had  been  foreseen 
that  such  a  measure  as  this  Irish  Reform 
Bill  was  to  follow  within  the  period  of 
three  years.  Changes  were  then  made 
in  the  representative  system  of  Ireland, 
which  were  put  forward  as  motives  for 
conceding  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities;  and  if  the  people  of  this 
country  could  have  known  at  that  time, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  years  the 
changes  to  which  he  referred  would  be 
rendere(I  of  non-effect  by  a  Reform  Bill, 
the  difHculties  in  the  way  of  the  removal 
of  the  Catholic  disabilities  would  have  I 
been  insuperable.    When  the  priesthood/ 


of  Ireland  exercised  such  overpowering 
influence  over  the  40s.  freeholders,  many 
persons  were  induced  to  consent  to  the 
Relief  Bill,  because  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  measure  for  the  reduction  of  that  un- 
just influence  which  the  40s.  franchise 
conferred.  At  that  time  a  great  experi- 
ment in  government  was  attempted ;  for 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Ca- 
tholics was  in  itself  a  moral  and  political 
revolution;  and  it  would  have  been  of 
immense  importance  to  have  permitted 
that  measure  to  have  a  fair  trial,  without 
a  second  experiment  which  would  tend  to 
retard  its  success,  and  which  would  dis- 
courage the  people  of  this  country  from 
acquiescing  in  future  in  any  measure  to 
which  they  have  a  repugnance.  They 
would  find  by  experience,  not  only  that 
that  measure  was  not  a  final  one,  but  that 
the  concurrent  measure  by  which  it  was 
accompanied,  and  which  induced  them  to 
consent  to  it,  was  to  be  altogether  changed 
by  a  proceeding  entered  into  three  years 
afterwards.  On  these  grounds,  then,  he 
must  record  by  his  vote  his  dissent  from 
this  Bill.  He  thought  its  provisions  not 
in  harmony  with  the  institutions  either  of 
religion  or  of  property  in  the  country  to 
which  they  were  to  be  applied  ;  that  their 
tendency  was  to  increase  an  influence 
hostile  to  the  Established  Church,  and  to 
the  Union  between  the  two  countries — and 
that  their  adoption  at  the  present  time 
was  inconsistent,  if  not  with  a  compact, 
at  least  with  an  understanding,  that  the 
settlement  made  in  1829  was  not  to  be 
disturbed.  For  these  reasons,  he  must 
refuse  to  be  a  party  to  the  responsibility 
of  adopting  this  measure,  if  no  material 
alteration  was  to  be  made  in  it :  and  being 
assured  that  no  such  alteration  was  in 
contemplation,  or  would  be  favourably 
considered,  he  knew  of  no  better  opportu- 
nity than  the  present  of  giving  his  vote 
against  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Stanley  replied,  and  maintained 
that  the  Representative  system  in  Ireland 
could  not  with  any  justice  be  allowed  to 
continue,  when  a  Reform  both  in  the 
Representative  system  in  England  and 
Scotland  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  House* 
In  case  the  present  Motion  was  rejected 
by  the  House,  it  would  afford  a  ground  for 
the  hon,  and  learned  member  for  Kerry 
to  go  back  to  his  constituents,  and  contend, 
that  though  the  measure  of  Reform  was 
agreed  to  by  the  House  of  Commons  for 
England  and  Scotland,  it  was  refused  to 
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Ireland.  This  would  furnish  the  hon. 
Member  with  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original  Mo- 
tion:—Ayes  246;  Noes  130— MajorityllG. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Enoland. 
Adeane,  H.  J. 
Althorp,  Viscount 
Anson,  Sir  G. 
Bainbridge,  E.  T. 
Barham^  J. 
Baring,  Sir  T. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
BayDtuD,  S.  A. 
Benett,  J. 
Bemal,  R. 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blount,  £. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  D.  P. 
Bouverie,  Hon.  P.  P. 
Brougham,  W. 
Buller,  J.  W. 
Barrel!,  Sir  C. 
Burton,  H. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Byng,  G. 
Galcraft,  G.  H. 
CaWert,  N. 
Campbell,  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  Lord 
Chaytor,  \V.  R.  C. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Clive,  E.  B. 
Cradock,  Colonel 
Craropton,  P.  C. 
Creevey,  T. 
Clayton,  Colonel, 
Curteis,H.  B. 
Davies,  Colonel  T. 
Denison,  W.  J. 
Denman,  Sir  T. 
Dundas,  Sir  R.  L. 
Duodas,  Hon.  J  ■ 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Ebrington,  Viscount 
Elice,  E. 
Ellb,  W. 
Etwall,  R. 

Evans,  Col.  De  Lacy 
Evans,  W. 
Evans,  W.  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerley,  J.  N. 
Fellowes,  H.  A.W. 
Ferguson,  Gen.  Sir  R. 
Foley,  Hon.  T.  H. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Fordwich,  Lord 
Fitzgerald,  J. 
Glyone,  Sir  S. 
G<Mison,  R, 

OonloniRi 


Grahan),  Rt.  HQ.Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  J.  H. 
Heneage,  G.  F. 
Heywood,  B. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hodgson,  J. 
Home,  Sir  W. 
Howard,  H. 
Howick,  Viscount 
Hughes,  Colonel 
Hughes,  Aid.  H. 
Hume,  J. 
Hunt,  H. 
James,  W. 
Jemingbam,  Hon.  H. 
Johnstone, Sir  J.B. 
Kemp,  T.  R. 
King,  E.  B. 
Knight,  R. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Langston,  J.  H. 
Lawley,  F. 
Lee,  J.  L.  H. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Leigh,  T.  C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennard,  T.  B. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lester,  B,  L. 
Littleton,  E.  J. 
Lumlcy,  J.  S. 
Lushington,  Dr.  S. 
Maberly,  Col.  W.  L. 
Macaulay,  T.  B. 
Mad  docks,  J.  F. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Maijoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
May  hew,  W. 
Milbank,  M. 
Morpeth,  Viscount 
North,  F. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ord,  W. 
Owen,  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  C.  F. 
Palmerston,  Viscount 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W. 
Penleaze,  J.  S. 
Penhryn,  E. 
Pepys,  C.  C. 
Pettit,  L.  H. 
Petre,  Hon.  E. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Phillips,  G.  R. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  J. 
Poyntt,  W.  S. 

Fricf  I  Sir  R, 


Pryse,  P. 
Rickford,  W. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robarts,  A.  W. 
Robinson,  Sir  G. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Sir  R.  G. 
Russell,  C; 
Sanford,  E.  A. 
Schonswar,  G. 
Scott,  Sir  E.  D. 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Skipwitb,  Sir  G. 
Smith,  G.  R. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Spencer,  Hon.  Capt. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  Rt.Hn. E.G. 
Stanley,  E.  J. 
Stephenson,  H.  F. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strull,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  P.  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Tennyson,  C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thomson,  Rt.  Hn.C. 
Thompson,  P.  B. 
Throckmorton,  R.  G. 
Tomes,  J. 
Tor  reus.  Col.  R. 
Townshend,  Lord  C. 
Tracey,  C.  H. 
Vere,  J.  J.  H. 
Villiars,  T.  H. 
Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Waithman,  Alderman 
Warburton,  H. 
Waterpark,  Lord 
Wellesley,  Hon.  W. 
Wcyland,  Major  R, 
Whilbread,  W.  IL 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wilbraharo,  G. 
Wilde,  T. 
Wilkes,  J. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
Williams,  J. 
Williams,  W.  A. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Wood,  C. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrotlesley,  Sir  J. 

Scotland. 
Adam,  Admiral  C. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Dixon,  J. 
Fergusson,  R. 
Gillon,  W.  D. 
Grant,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
lIaliburton,Hn.  D.G. 
Jeffrey,  Rt.  Hon.  F, 
Joboitgnei  Ai 


Johnstone,  J. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 
Loch,  J. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
M'Leod,  R. 
Ross,  H. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stewart,  E. 

• 

Ireland. 

Acheson,  Viscount 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Bellew,  Sir  P. 
Bernard,  T. 
Bodkin,  J.  J. 
Bovle,  Hon.  J. 
Brabazon,  Viscount 
Brown,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
Brownlow,  C. 
Burke,  Sir  J. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Carew,  R.  S. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Clifford,  Sir  A. 
Coote,  Sir  C.  H. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Doyle«  Sir  J.  M. 
Duncannon,  Viscount 
Fergusson,  Sir  R. 
Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R. 
French,  A. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
Hill,  Lord  G.  A. 
Hort,SirW. 
Howard,  R. 
Hutchinson,  J.  H. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Killeen,  Lord 
King,  Hon,  R. 
Lamb,  Hon.  G. 
Lambert,  H. 
Lambert,  J. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Macnamara,  W. 
Mullins,  F. 
Musgrave,  Sir  R. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connor,  Don 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 

O'Grady,  Hon.CoLS. 
Ossory,  Earl  of 

Oxmantown,  Lord 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Power,  R. 

Rice,  Rt  Hon.  T.  S. 
Russell,  J. 
Ruthven,  E.  S. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  T.    • 
Westenra,  Hon.  H. 
White,  Colonel  H. 
White,  S. 
Wy«e,T, 
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England. 
Alexander,  J. 
Ashley,  Lord 
Ashley,  Hon.  H. 
Ashley,  Hon.  J. 
Astell,  W. 
Attwood,  M. 
Baldwin,  C.B4 
Banlces,  G. 
Bame,  Capt.  J. 
Beresford,  Col.  M, 
Best,  Hon.  W.  S. 
Brogden,  J. 
Burge,  W. 
Barrard,  G. 
Chandos,  Marquis 
Cholmondeley,  Ld.  H. 
Croker,  Rt.Hn.  J.W. 
Curzon,  Hon.  R. 
Cusl,  Hon.  Col.  E. 
Cust,  Hon.  Capt.  P. 
Dick,  Q. 
Domville,  Sir  C. 
Douro,  Marqub  of 
Drake,  T.  T. 
Drake,  Colonel  W.T. 
East,  J.  B. 
Encoinbe,  Viscount 
Estcoart,  T.H.  S.  B. 
Fane,  Col.  J.  T. 
Fitzroy,  Hon.H. 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Forbes,  J. 

Forester,  Hn.G.C.W. 
Fox,  S.  L. 

Gonlbam,  Rt.  Hn.  H. 
Gordon,  Col.  J. 
Halse,  J. 
Hardinge,  Sir  Hi 
Hill,  Sir  R. 
Holmes,  W. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Hope,  H.  T. 
Hope,  J.  T. 
Hothain,  Lord 
Howard,  Hon.  Col. 
Inglis,  Sir  R.  H. 
Jolliffe,Col.H. 
Kearsley,  J.  H. 
Kemmis,  T.  A. 
KenyoD,  Hon.  L. 
Kilderbee,  S.  H. 
Knight,  J.  L. 
Lowther,  Viscount 
Lowther,  Col.  H. 
Lowther,  J.  H. 
Maitland,  Viscount 
Mandeville,  Viscount 
Martin,  Sir  B. 
Miles,  P.  J. 
Miles,  W. 
Mount,  W. 
Pearse,  J, 

Peel,  Rt,  Hoo.  Sir  R, 
Pert,  W, 


Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  S. 
Phipps,  Hon.  Gen.  E. 
Polhill,  F. 

Pollington,  Viscount 
Porchester,  Lord 
Rogers,  E. 

Rose,  Rt.Hn.  Sir  G.H. 
Ross,  C. 

Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D. 
Sadler,  M.  T. 
Sibthorp,  Col.  C.  W. 
Stormont,  Viscount 
Sugden,  Sir  E.  B. 
Townshend,  Hon.  Col. 
Villiers,  Viscount 
Wall,C.B. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Wetherell,  Sir  C. 
Williams,  T.  P. 
Wrangham,  D.  C. 
Wynne,  C.  W.  G. 
Yorke,  Captain  C.  P. 
Yorke,  J. 

Scotland. 
Arbuthnot,  Hon.  H. 
Bruce,  C.  C.  L. 
Clerk,  Sir  G. 
Dalrymple,  Sir  A. 
Davidson,  D. 
Douglas,  W.  R.  K. 
Dundas,  R.  A. 
Gordon, Hn.  Capt.  W. 
Hay,  Sir  J. 
Lindsay,  Colonel,  J. 
Maitland,  Hon.  A. 
Murray,  Rt.  Hn.SirG. 
Pringle,  A. 
Scott,  H.  F. 

Ireland. 
Archdall,  General  M. 
Bateson,  Sir  R. 
Blaney,  Hn.  Capt.  C. 
Castlereagh,  Viscount 
Clements,  Col.  J.  M. 
Cole,  Lord 
Cole,  Hon.  A. 
Conolly,  Colonel 
Cooper,  E.  J. 
Cony,  Hon.  H.  L. 
Ferrand,  W. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  A. 
Gordon,  J.  E. 
Hancock,  R. 
Hayes,  Sir  E. 
Ingestrie,  Viscount 
Jones,  T. 
Knox,  Hon.  J.  H. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Maxwell,  H. 
Meynell,  Captain  H. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pusey,  P. 

Rochfort,  Colonel  G. 
ShKW,  F, 


Stewart,  Sir  H. 
I'ullamore,  Lord 
Wigraro,  W. 
Young,  J. 

Tellers. 
Dawson,  Rl  Hn.  R.  G. 
Lefroy,  D.  T. 
Paired  off  for  the 

Second  Reading. 
Grant,  R. 


Hoskins,  K. 
Hudson,  T. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Milton,  Lord 
Newport,  Sir  J. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Walrond,  B. 
Winnington,  Sir  T. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1832. 

MmirrKS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Eail  of 
RoDSN,  a  Return  of  the  Number  of  AppUcstioas  to  the 
Board  of  Education  in  Dublin,  for  New  Sdiocris  under 
their  System;  or  for  Assistance  in  bdudf  of  Sdioob 
ah-eady  established;  the  Number  of  Applications  in  mdtk 
case ;  and  the  Names  and  Persuasions  of  the  Clergy,  with 
the  Places,  Parishes,  and  Counties,  firom  whidi  sudi  Ap- 
plications have  proceeded:  and  also,  a  Return  of  the 
Number  of  such  Applications  which  have  been  CompUad 
with ;  the  Names  of  the  Schools ;  the  Parishet  and  Conn- 
ties  in  which  they  are  situated ;  and  the  Number  of  Child* 
ren  in  each ;  distinguishing  those  in  which  the  Applicatioii 
has  been  signed,  by — Ist,  the  Clergy  of  both  Persuasions — 
Snd,  the  Clergy  of  one  Persuasion,  and  the  Laity  of 
another— 3rd,  the  Laity  of  both. 

Bills.  Read  a  second  time: — Insolvent  Debtors  Act  Coo* 
tinuation  (England).— Read  a  third  time;  Navy  Civil 
Departments. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  Berk- 
shire,— ^in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill  (England);  ftom 
Ten  Pluses  in  Ireland,  against  Tithes  and  Vestry  Laws ; 
from  Enniscorthy,  and  Templeshannon,  to  Tax  Absentees 
for  the  Support  of  the  Poor ;  tram  Corrosin,  in  favour  of 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland) ;  fh>m  Two 
Places  in  Ireland,  for  Revising  the  Grand  Jury  System, 
the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  an  extensive  Reform,  and  in 
favour  of  National  Education  (Ireland);  and  from  the 
Trades  Political  Union,  Dublin,  to  Abolish  the  Laws 
whidi  impose  Penalties  on  Catholic  Clergymen  for  per- 
forming Marriages  between  Protestants  and  CathoUes* 
— By  the  Earl  of  Rossbxrry,  from  Edinburgh,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery. — By  the  Earl  of  Dxrbt,  from  Black- 
bum  ;— by  Viscount  St.  Vincknt,  from  the  StafRnrdsUre 
Potteries, — ^for  Reform. — By  Earl  Grky,  tmta  Rom 
(Hereford),  against  the  Punishment  of  Death ;  and  £com 
Romsey  (Hants),  in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  Plan  of 
Education  (Irehmd.) — By  Lord  Ellvnborouoh,  from 
Helston,  to  retun  the  privilege  of  returning  Two  Memben 
to  Parliament. 

Borough  of  Amersham.]  Lord  Kenyon 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Borough  of  Amersham,  complain- 
ing of  the  principle  on  which  the  amount 
of  Assessed  Taxes  paid  by  that  Borough 
was  calculated  in  the  returns  made  by 
Lieutenant  Drummond.  His  Lordship^ 
when  the  petition  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table,  moved  that  the  inhabitants  be  al- 
lowed to  substantiate  at  the  Bar  the  facts 
stated  in  their  Petition. 

Earl  Grey  was  not  disposed  to  accede  to 
the  noble  Lord's  Motion ;  and  he  begged 
to  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  the  pro- 
per moment  for  discussing  the  question 
whether  Amersham  was  or  was  not  placed 
I  in  the  proper  sch^ule  in  the  Bill|  would  be 
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when  the  disfraDchiscmcnt  of  that  borough 
cainc  before  their  Lordships  in  Couimittcc. 

Lord  Ellenborougk  was  afraid  that  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  the  case  which  his  noble 
friend  had  overlooked.  He  did  not  know 
on  what  it  was,  that  the  petitioners  couli 
claim  to  be  heard ;  for  tlie  Bill  had  been 
framed  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  they 
were  to  prove  all  they  had  stated  in  their 
petition,  they  would  not  be  able  to  get 
themselves  out  of  schedule  A. 

Lord  Kenyan  thought  that,  notwith- 
standing  the  form  in  which  the  Bill  had 
been  drawn  up,  the  petitioners,  if  they 
could,  prove  that  the  return  of  assessed 
taxes  they  paid  was  incorrectly  given, 
would  be  entitled  to  save  themselves  from 
disfranch  iscmcu  t. 

Lord  King  reminded  the  noble  Lord  of 
another  difficulty.  The  Committee  had 
proceedeil  on  the  plan  of  the  noble 
Lords  opposite,  to  enfranchise  a  certain 
number  of  boroughs.  It  was  necessary 
now  to  disfranchise  an  e<|ual  number,  un- 
less they  meant  to  increase  the  number  of 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  they  had  always  professed  themselves 
unwilling  to  do.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
this  borough,  being  the  last  in  schedule  A, 
was  very  near  the  limit ;  but  a  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere.  As  to  the  discus- 
sion about  the  mode  of  calculation,  he  re- 
minded their  Lordships  that  that  question 
had  been  raised  in  the  other  House,  and 
that  a  profound  mathematician  there  had 
proposed  to  take  the  houses  and  the 
amount  paid  for  them  together,  and  to 
make  the  calculation  in  that  manner ;  but 
the  House,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  had  pro- 
perly rejected  the  proposal.  That  which 
was  now  wished  to  be  done  was  what  the 
House  of  Commons  had  refused,  and  he 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  refuse  it 
likewise. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingliam  said,  that 
great  injustice  had  been  done  to  the  inha- 
itants  of  Amersham,  inasmuch  as  the 
manor  and  rectory  houses  of  the  borough 
had  not  been  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  town,  by  which  alone 
it  was  placed  in  the  schedule.  The  case 
oueht  to  be  substantiated  at  the  Bar. 

Lord  Durham  thought  this  not  a  fit 
time  to  discuss  the  case  of  Amersham,  and 
he  believed,  that  if  the  petitioners  were 
heard  at  the  Bar,  they  should  only  have  a 
repetition  of  the  tedious  delays  of  the 
East  Retford  case. 

Lord  Kent/on  said,  his  wish  was  not  to 
lessen  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be  dis- 


franchised, but  to  show  that  Amersham 
ought  not  to  be  among  the  number.  Some 
other  would  probably  be  found  to  supply 
its  place.  He  entreated  their  Lordsnips 
to  do  what  he  must  consider  only  a  com- 
mon act  of  justice. 
Motion  negatived. 

Explanation  op  the  Earl  op  Mun- 
STER.]  The  Earl  of  Munsier  said,  that 
he  wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining to  the  House  and  to  the  country 
the  course  which  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
take  with  respect  to  the  measure  of  Re- 
form now  before  their  Lordships ;  and  also 
to  correct  certain  misrepresentations  which 
had  been  published  respecting  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  the  resignation  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  was  fully  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  task  he  was  about 
to  enter  upon,  but  he  trusted  that  he 
should  not  ask  in  vain  for  their  Lordshipa' 
indulgent  consideration.  He  assured  them 
that  he  would  not  have  trespassed  on  their 
attention  at  all,  were  it  not  that  his  con- 
duct had  been  made  the  subject  of  the 
grossest  misrepresentations,  the  injustice 
of  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  prove  to 
their  I^ordships.  He  must  premise  what 
he  had  to  say  to  their  Lordships,  by  de- 
daring,  that  his  opinions,  however  valueless 
they  might  be,  had  always  been  what  were 
called  liberal ;  and  it  M'as  well  known  that 
he  had  always  considered  Reform — a  mo- 
derate Reform — to  be  just  and  necessary. 
Indeed,  many  individuals  were  aware  that 
in  October,  1830,  he  had  advocated,  in  a 
quarter  where  his  opinion  had  been  at- 
tended to,  a  moderate  Reform,  which,  if 
it  had  been  adopted,  would,  he  believed, 
have  relieved  the  country  from  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  it  was  now  placed.  But 
he  confessed  that  the  extent  of  the  present 
measure  of  Reform  did  alarm  him ;  and 
he  stated  his  opinion  openly,  for  it  was  not 
his  habit  to  hiae  his  sentiments.  Holding 
as  he  did  these  opinions,  yet,  when  calm 
to  their  Lordships'  House,  he  considered 
it  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  do  otherwise 
than  sup|K)rt  the  Ministerial  measure  of  Re- 
form ;  l)ecause  he  felt  that,  if  he  had  opposed 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  to  which  he  objected, 
he  might  have  created  a  false  impression 
respecting  the  opinion  of  one  to  wiioffl  he 
owed  everything.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  did  not  hesitate  in  choosing  his 
course;  and  he  determined  to  avoid,  as 
far  as  in  him  lay,  producing  those  results 
in  the  country,  some  of  which  of  late  their 
Lordships  had  witneseedi  and  of  which 
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God  forbid  that  they  should  see  the  like 
a^ain.  He  trusted  that  he  had  vindicated 
this  part  of  his  conduct  to  their  Lord- 
ships satisfaction;  but  being  upon  his 
]e^^  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of  al- 
lodijig  to  certain  aspersions  which  had 
been  cast  upon  his  character  out  of  doors. 
He  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  these 
calomnies  hardly  worthy  of  notice>  being 
oooviiiced  that  tnose  who  knew  his  charac- 
ter would  need  no  other  proof  of  their 
fidsehood  i  but  as  they  had  been  very  gene- 
rally disseminated,  he  thought^  upon  con- 
sideratioDy  that  it  would  be  as  well  publicly 
to  refute  them.  It  had  been  stated  that 
he  had  unhandsomely  intrigued  against 
Earl  Grey's  Government,  and  endeavoured 
to  undermine  that  noble  Earl's  Administra- 
tioD.  This  was  a  very  serious  charge: 
but  he  would  convince  their  Lordships,  by 
a  short  and  simple  statement,  that  it  could 
not,  with  any  justice,  be  imputed  to  him. 
The  truth  was,  that  for  six  months  before, 
and  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  resig- 
nation of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
been  accepted,  it  was,  from  certain  circum- 
stances, oat  of  his  power  to  act  in  the 
manner  imputed  to  him,  even  if  he  had 
been  so  unworthily  inclined.  He  must,  in 
Gonclution,  apologize  for  having  occupied 
the  time  of  the  House  so  long,  and  state, 
that  he  had  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make 
these  few  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  himself  right  with  their  Lordships 
and  the  country. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Enqland— G)MuxTTEK — Sbvbnth  Day] 

On  the  Motion  of  Earl  Grey  their 
Lordships  went  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Reform  of  Parliament  (England)  Bill. 

The  Committee  proceeded  with  the  dis- 
frandiifliog  part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  bo- 
roaghs  in  schedijle  A  were  read,  and  the 

Soestion  was  put  as  to  each,  whether  they 
bould  be  disfranchised  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that  Aldeburgh,  in  Suffolk;  Aldborough, 
in  Yorkshire;  Great  Bedwin,  in  Wilts  > 
Beeralflton,  in  Devonshire ;  Bishop's  Castle, 
Salop  ;  Blechingly,  Surry ;  Boroughbridge, 
Yorkshire;  Bo^ny,  Cornwall;  Bramtner, 
Sussex  ;  Oakhampton,  Devonshire ;  Salt- 
ash,  Cornwall ;  Dunwich,  Surrey ;  Gatton, 
Surrey  ;  Newport,  Cornwall ;  should  stand 
in  the  disfranchisement  clause. 

On  the  question  being  put,  as  to  Camel- 
ford,  in  Cornwall, 

llie  Marquess  of  Cleveland  observed, 
that  as  he  was  intimately  connected  with 
Cttwlfivd,  he  wtmld,  in  justice  to  the 


freemen  of  Camelford,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  a  few  words.  After  the 
decided  opinion  which  he  had  given  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  and  all  its  clauses,  he, 
of  course,  did  not  mean  to  object  to  the 
proposition  that  Camelford  should  stand 
in  schedule  A.  He  approved  of  the  Bill, 
and  wished  that  it  should  pass  as  it  came 
from  the  other  House ;  and  he,  in  an  es- 
pecial manner  approved  of  schedule  A. 
But  he  felt  it  to  be  but  bare  justice  to 
the  freemen  of  Camelford  to  declare, 
that  they  had  acted  in  a  most  honourable 
manner.  At  the  last  general  election, 
when  two  friends  of  his  went  down  to  that 
borough,  they  went  there  in  the  Reform 
interest,  and  were  received  with  the  ut- 
most joy.  He  knew  that  Camelford  was 
one  of  those  places  which  had  been  called 
rotten  boroughs,  but  the  freemen  were,  not- 
withstanding, decided  supporters  of  Re- 
form, although  it  was  injurious  to  their 
own  individual  interests.  They  welcomed 
his  friends  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  said,  that  they  hoped  it  would  be  the 
last  time  that  they  would  have  to  return 
Representatives  to  Parliament,  although 
they  were  aware  that  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  would  deprive  them  of  their  peculiar 
advantages.  They  were  glad  to  sacrifice 
their  own  privileges  for  the  general 
advantage  of  the  country.  This  was  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  one  and  all  of 
them,  and  he  thought  it  but  just  to  state 
this  much,  as  it  redounded  very  highly  to 
their  credit. 

Lord  Ellenbarough  knew  that  Camel- 
ford was  a  rotten  borough,  bat  knew  no 
more  of  it  than  he  had  heard  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  Of  the  character  of  the 
freemen  he  knew  nothing;  but  taking 
them  to  be  worthy  of  the  high  eulogium 
pronounced  upon  them  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, one  could  not  help  being  sorry  that 
persons  whose  character  had  been  lauded 
in  such  magnificent  terms  should  be  dis- 
franchised. If  they  had  exercised  their 
franchise  in  such  a  spirited  and  excellent 
manner,  and  deserved  to  be  characterised 
in  such  high  and  magnificent  terms,  was 
it  not  a  pity  that  they  should  be  disfran- 
chised ?  He,  who  thought  that  nomina* 
tion  boroughs  were  good  for  something, 
was  glad  that  the  noble  Marquess  had 
found  reason  to  eulogise  so  highly,  at  least 
this  one  nomination  borough. 

The  Marquess  of  Cleveland  re^Sited  that 
the  freemen  of  Camelford  had  acted  in  a 
most  noble  and  most  disinterested  manner. 

Lord  EUenborough :  Suppose  it  to  be  so. 
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that  was  a  reason  why  tliey  should  not 
foe  disfranchised. 

Question  that  Camelford  stand  in  sche- 
dule A  agreed  to.  Castle  Rising,  Norfolk ; 
Fowey,  Cornwall  -,  East  Looe,  Cornwall ; 
West  Looe,  Cornwall;  Hedon,  Yorkshire; 
Hindon,  Wilts  ;  Higham  Ferrers,  North- 
ampton ;  Newjiort,  Cornwall ;  Newton, 
Lancashire;  Newton,  Isle  of  Wight; 
Plyropton,  Dei^onshire ;  Queenborough, 
Kent ;  New  Roniney,  Kent ;  Old  Sarum, 
Wilts ;  Seaford,  Sussex ;  Tregony,  Corn- 
wall ;  WendoFer,  Bucks ;  Wootton  Bassett, 
Wilts ;  Yarmouth,  Isle  of  Wight ;  Whit- 
church, Hants  ',  and  Winchilsea,  Sussex; 
were  also  placed  in  the  schedule. 

On  the  question  that  Ilchester  stand 
part  of  the  schedule. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  asked,  whether  the 
noble  Marquess  had  not  a  word  to  say  in 
favour  of  Ilchester  ?  It  had  been  consola- 
tory to  him  to  hear  the.  noble  Marquess 
speak  in  such  terras  of  the  freemen  of  the 
nomination  borough  of  Camelford;  and 
were  not  the  freemen  of  Ilchester,  with 
whom  the  noble  Marquess  had  likewise  an 
intimate  connection  equally  honourable? 
He  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  noble  Mar- 
quess speak  in  equally  high  terms  of  the 
nomination  borough  of  Ilchester. 

The  Marquess  of  Cleveland  had  not  in- 
tended to  say  a  word  on  the  subject,  had 
he  not  been  thus  called  upon.  He  had  to 
say  then  of  Ilchester,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
perly a  nomination  borough.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  his  recommendation 
would  have  no  weight  there ;  but  he  knew 
that  he  had  no  power  to  nominate  the 
Members  for  that  borough,  and  if  he  had 
recommended  an  Anti-Reform  candidate, 
he  was  persuaded  the  freemen  would  have 
rejected  him.  Besides,  Ilchester  was  a 
place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
reckoned  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Somerset,  and  it  was  the  place  where  the 
county  gaol  was  situate,  and  where  the  sen- 
tences on  criminals  were  executed ;  and  he 
had  at  one  time  thought,  that  if  the  neigh- 
bouring parish  had  been  joined  to  it,  the 
place  might  have  been  kept  out  of  the 
schedule,  and  held  entitled  to  return  at 
least  one  Member.  But  it  was  not  a 
great  manufacturing  place,  and  perhaps 
wanted  other  requisites  to  entitle  it  to  re- 
tain the  franchise.  It  had  a  population  of 
6,000,  and  paid  1 ,400/.  of  assessed  taxes ; 
and  if  some  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  been  added,  it  would  be  a  place  of 
considerable  trade ;  but  he  did  not  mean 
to  object  to  its  remainiog  in  tho  olauae. 


Lord  EUenhorotigh :  What  the  noble 
Marquess  said  was  of  considerable  im- 
portance. He  said  that  this  was  not  a 
nomination  borough,  so  that  it  appeared 
that  all  the  places  in  schedule  A  were  not 
nomination  boroughs.  This  and  some 
other  places  inserted  in  the  schedule  Mrere 
capable  of  extension,  and  might  be  placed 
in  schedule  B.  He  did  not  know  what 
importance  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
circumstance  of  criminals  being  executed 
in  the  town,  but  he  thought  that  it  might 
be  proper  to  postpone  the  question  as  to 
this  town  till  after  further  inquiry. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  Minehead  (Somer- 
setshire) stand  part  of  schedule  A  being 
put. 

Lord  EUefiborough  said,  that  he  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  Ministers  could  not 
do  otherwise  than  take  some  general  rule 
by  which  to  determine  disfranchisement; 
and  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
combination  of  houses  and  taxes  was  the 
best  that  could  be  adopted.  But  while  he 
neither  objected  to  that  test  nor  to  Lieu- 
tenant Drummond*s  mode  of  obtaining  the 
relative  value  of  the  boroughs,  he  still 
thought  that  the  strict  application  of  the 
principle  would  be  a  great  hardship  to 
some  places.  Minehead  was  one  of  these ; 
and  as  Wareham  had  been  extended  into 
three  neighbouring  parishes,  he  saw  no 
reason  why  the  boundary  of  Minehead 
should  not  be  extended  into  the  parish  of 
Dunster. 

Lord  King  said,  there  was  no  reason  to 
take  Minehead  from  the  place  which  it  oc- 
cupied in  schedule  A.  It  was  a  decayed 
town,  and  was  at  present  in  a  much 
worse  condition  than  some  time  ago.  The 
place  formerly  consisted  of  a  number  of 
thatched  houses,  which  were  nearly  all 
consumed  by  fire ;  and  the  patron  or  the 
borough,  knowing  that  a  small  number  of 
voters  was  more  conveniently  managed 
than  a  large  number,  took  care  to  rebuild 
as  few  of  the  houses  as  possible.  Minehead 
was  without  any  trade,  and  was  as  com- 
plete a  nomination  borough  as  ever  existed. 
Dunster  and  Minehead,  which  the  noble 
Baron  proposed  to  join,  were  two  distinct 
towns. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  ssid,  that  Wareham 
was  not  placed  in  schedule  A,  and  Mine- 
head  was,  because  the  one  was  greatly  supe- 
rior to  the  other,  both  as  respected  the 
number  of  houses  and  the  amount  of  taxes. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  contended^  that 

several  boroughs  were  placed  io  adiedolq 
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B  (Caliie>  for  example),  of  far  less  preten- 
sions, on  the  score  of  population,  10/.  con- 
stituency^  and  contributing  to  the  assessed 
taxes*  revenue,  than  several  in  schedule 
A  ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  several 
boroughs  allowed  to  return  two  Members 
of  far  less  elective  consideration  than  some 

S laces  (Dartmouth,  for  instance)  in  sche- 
ule  B.  There  was  Chippenham,  which 
contained  exactly  the  same  number  of 
houses  and  10/.  voters  as  Calne,  with  some 
little  difference  as  to  assessed  taxes,  which 
was  allowed  to  retain  its  right  of  suffrage 
while  Calne  was  deprived  of  one  Member. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  admitted 
that  the  places  adjoining  the  line  of  dis- 
franchisement, necessarily  arbitrary,  fur- 
nished cases  of  apparent  hardship,  but 
knew  not  how  a  remedy  could  be  provided. 
Take  the  line  where  they  would,  and  what 
standard  they  would,  the  place  just  outside 
the  line  would  appear  harshly  treated.  In 
the  prosent  instance,  it  was  enough  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  line  had  been  drawn  and  acted 
upon  with  the  most  rigid  impartiality. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  Appleby,  West- 
morhuid,  stand  part  of  the  schedule, 

Xiord  Ellenborough  said,  that  Appleby 
contained  more  burgage-tenure  houses  than 
Westbnry,  and  it  was  for  many  reasons 
proper  that  Appleby  should  retain  the 
franchise  in  preference  to  Westbury.  In- 
deed>  he  considered  that  Appleby  had  a 
better  right  to  one  Member  than  any  place 
in  schedule  B.  He  must  also  say,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  not 
properly  taken,  and  if  they  were  extended 
to  the  town  beyond  the  burgage-tenure 
houses^  Appleby  must  retain  its  Members. 

The  Zorrf  Chancellor  remarked,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
even  at  the  expense  of  apparent  partiality ; 
andy  at  all  events,  he  could  not  see  what 
right  Appleby  had  to  a  Member  when  it 
was  evident  from  the  returns,  that  it  could 
not  form  a  constituency  of  300  10/.  voters. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  rule  could 
have  been  adopted  which  would  not  have 
been  open  to  objections;  and  he  did  not 
know  any  mode  of  calculation  by  which  the 
idative  merits  of  all  the  boroughs  of  Eng- 
land could  be  satisfactorily  established,  so 
that  no  noble  Lord  should  make  disfran- 
diisement  the  subject  of  complaint.  With 
respect  to  the  boundary  of  Appleby,  that 
which  the  Commissioners  had  adopted  was 
not  arbitrarily  taken,  but  lines  drawn 
from  the  boundary-stunes,  which  were  of 
very  old  standing.   Even  if  the  small  addi« 


tional  districts  which  it  had  been  proposed 
to  include  had  been  taken  in,  it  would  not 
have  saved  Appleby  from  disfranchisement, 
for  that  would  not  have  given  it  a  sufficient 
number  of  10/.  houses. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  that  Amershaoi  stand 
part  of  the  clause. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  observed,  that 
the  Commissioners  had  omitted  two  of  the 
principal  houses  in  the  town— the  Rectory 
and  the  Manor  house.  If  they  had  been 
inserted,  Amersham,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  would  be  entitled  to  one 
Member. 

Lord  Durham  defended  the  fidelity  and 
impartiality  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
observed,  that  the  Rectory-house  was  half 
a  mile  out  of  the  town,  and  had  never  been 
entitled  to  a  vote,  and  that  the  Manor- 
house  was,  in  fact,  part  of  the  Rectory. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  been 
given  to  understand  that  the  Rectory  was 
not  at  the  alleged  distance  from  the  town. 
He  wished  the  question  to  be  postponed, 
that  the  fact  might  be  ascertained. 

Lord  Boston  could  assert,  from  having 
frequently  walked  the  distance,  that  it  was 
not  the  eighth  of  a  mile. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  produced  the  map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  not  made  for  this 
purpose,  and  showed  that  the  Rectory- 
house  was  more  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
church. 

Amersham  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
schedule. 

The  whole  of  the  schedule  A  having 
been  gone  through,  the  clause  was  ordered 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Second  clause  read,  namely — "  And  be 
it  enacted,  that  each  of  the  boroughs  enu- 
merated in  schedule  B,  to  this  Act  annexed, 
shall,  from  and  after  the  end  of  this  present 
Parliament,  return  one  Member,  and  no 
more,  to  serve  in  Parliament." 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  he 
knew  there  was  no  practical  use  in  op- 
posing the  clause,  and,  therefore,  his  only 
object  in  rising  was,  to  satisfy  his  own 
mind  by  entering  his  protest  against  its 
adoption.  It  had  been  argued  that,  when 
they  went  a  considerable  way  in  enfran- 
chising, they  should  go  a  considerable  way 
in  disfranchising;  but  a  question  might  very 
properly  be  raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
that  disfranchisement  should  take  place. 
Perhaps  the  rule  of  combining  population 
and  the  assessed  taxes  might,  as  a  general 
rule,  be  satisfactory ;  and  yet,  in  particular 
instances,  it  might  be  very  unsatisfactory  : 
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as^  for  example^  in  the  case  of  the  bor6ugh 
to  which  the  noble  Duke  had  recently  ad- 
verted, in  which  it  appeared  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  a  single  house  might  determine 
the  question  whether  or  not  a  borough 
should  return  a  Member.  The  same  might 
be  the  case  with  many  of  the  boroughs  in 
schedule  B.  Some  of  them  were  separated 
from  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  by  such  a 
narrrow  line  of  distinction^  that  when  the 
subject  came  to  be  calmly  investigated,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  why  there  should 
be  any  difference  in  their  treatment.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  boroughs  in 
schedule  B  deserved  a  place  in  schedule  A, 
as  much  as  many  of  the  boroughs  in  that 
schedule,  and  had  been  saved  only  by  an 
arbitrary  and  unsatisfactory  rule.  But  he 
had  a  greater  objection  than  that  to  sche- 
dule B.  Some  of  the  boroughs  which  it 
contained  miffht,  with  propriety  (according 
to  the  prinaple  of  the  Biil),  have  been 
inserted  in  schedule  A  ;  but  there  were 
others  which  were  treated  very  harshly  by 
being  placed  in  schedule  B^  and  which  had 
a  right  to  two  Members.  If  the  principle 
of  disfranchisement  which  the  Bill  ap- 
plied to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  A  were 
applied  to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B,  all 
those  boroughs  should  be  added  to  schedule 
A,  and  there  should  be  no  schedule  B. 
Were  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B  nomina- 
tion boroughs  or  not  ?  If  they  were  nomi- 
nation boroughs,  why  were  they  left  with 
one  Member  ?  If  they  were  not  nomina- 
tion boroughs,  why  was  one  Member  taken 
from  them?  Concurring  with  his  noble 
friend  that  schedule  B  was  the  weakest 
part  of  the  Bill,  he  should  say — Not  Con- 
tent to  its  adoption. 

The  lA)rd  Chancel/or  said,  that  in  con- 
sidering of  disfranchisement,  and  in  deter- 
mininff  how  far  disfranchisement  should  be 
carried,  it  became  necessary  to  draw  some 
line -« to  adopt  some  criterion  —  formed 
upon  such  data  as  should  appear  to  be 
most  just,  and  which,  having  been  so 
fbrmen,  should  be  taken  by  Ministers  as  the 
warrant  by  which  they  should  say  "  Thus 
far  will  we  go,  and  no  further."  Acting 
apon  that  principle,  the  boroughs  enumer- 
ated in  this  schedule  came  naturally  to  be 
set  down  in  it,  because,  according  to  the 
returns  which  were  made,  it  seemed  that 
they  came  within  the  line  that  Ministers 
hafi  adopted.  It  did  not  follow  that,  be- 
cause a  place  ivas  unworthy  of  returning 
two  Members,  it  therefore  was  unworthy 
of  returning  one. 

The  Ean  of  Malmesbury  maintained^ 


that  the  principle  of  confining  boroiiglis  to 
the  return  of  a  single  Member  was  objec- 
tionable,  as  leading  to  contests^  which 
would  be  avoided  if  there  were  two  Mem- 
bers. 

Lord  WhamcUffe  concurred  in  the  opin- 
ion which  had  just  been  expressed  by  his 
noble  friend. 

Question  agreed  to. 

Petersfield,  Ashburton,  Eye,  Midhnrst, 
Westbury,  Wareham,  Woodstock,  Mal- 
mesbury, Wilton,  Liskeard,  Reigate, 
Hythe,  Droitwich,  Launceston,  ShiStes- 
bury,  Thirsk,  &c.,  were  ordered  to  stand 
parts  of  the  clause. 

On  the  Motion  that  Christchnrch  stand 
part  of  the  clause, 

Lord  Ellenborough  contended^  that  they 
ought  to  proceed  no  further.  Tliey  had 
formerly  enfranchised  to  the  mmber  i^ 
130  Members;  they  had  now  disfhmdiised 
to  the  same  amount.  On  the  ftubt  of  the 
Bill  there  was  no  ground  for  proceedipg 
further,  especially  after  the  vote  to  irhmt 
the  Committee  had  in  the  first  instaiiee 
come. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  denied  that  it  was 
ever  understood  that  the  enfranchtsement 
and  the  disfranchisement  were  to  be  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  amount.  The  Bill  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  that  certain  bo- 
roughs which  had  fallen  into  decay  shouM 
be  wholly  disfranchised,  and  that  certain 
other  boroughs  should  send  only  one  Mem- 
ber to  Parliament.  This  was  a  prinefple 
which  had  not  been  departed  from  by  the 
postponement  of  schedules  A  and  B.  He 
totally  denied,  that  the  House  was  pledged 
by  its  vote  not  to  disfranchise  except  to  the 
extent  of  enfranchisement  agreed  on.  Ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
the  Bill,  it  was  their  business  to  ded  with 
nomination  boroughs  on  their  own  merits, 
or,  more  properlyspeaking,  demerits.  Sche- 
dules A  and  B  being  framed  with  this  view, 
the  House  would  perceive  it  was  bound  to 
proceed  with  them  on  the  principle  men- 
tioned, and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
noble  Baron's  objection. 

Lord  Ettenhorough  maintained,  that  their 
Lordships  ought  not  to  go  any  further.  The 
mutilation  of  these  places  was  not  required 
by  the  preamble  of  the  Bill :  many  of  them 
were  considerable  towns,  and  they  ought 
not  to  be  disfranchised. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshtmf  observed,  that 
if  Cliristchurch  had  been  trented  as  Lymlng- 
ton  had  been,  it  would  have  the  privilege 
of  returning  two  Members.  Tlie  Uommis- 
sioners  had  added  the  whole  paririi  to  the 
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borough  of  Lymiogton,  and,  after  doing  so^ 
its  clauDS  did  not  equal  the  claims  of  Christ- 
ditiTch. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought,  that  the 
noble  Earl  must  labour  under  a  mistake. 
Lymiogton  contained  554<  houses^  and  the 
wuemtd  taxes  amounted  to  l>2l7/*>  while 
Christchurch  had  only  491  houses,  and  the 
amount  of  its  assessed  taxes  was  732^ 

Motion  agreed  to. 

On  the  Motion  that  Calne  stand  part  of 

the  dsuse^ 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  maintained^ 
that  Caloe  had  superior  claims  to  Chippen- 
ham, and  mored  that  Chippenham  be  sub- 
stituted for  Calne. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
rule  vhich  had  been  applied  to  other  bo- 
roughs must  be  applieo  to  Calne. 

Gtlne  was  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the 
daose. 

Ob  the  Motion  that  Helston  stand  part 
of  the  dause^ 

Lord  Ettenborottgh  referred  to  the  peti- 
tion which  had  been  presented  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Helston,  in  the  course  of 
the  erening,  and  observed,  that  it  was  well 
deMTving  their  Lordships*  notice.     In  that 

Stition  it  was  stated  that  the  town  of 
elston  paid  in  assessed  taxes  no  less  a 
sum  than  9^5/. ;  and  that  it  was  only  by 
the  deduction  which  had  been  made  of  73/. 
lor  the  horses  of  the  yeomanry  corps,  that 
the  place  was  comprehended  within  the 
operation  of  this  clause ;  thus  making  the 
patriotism  oi  the  inhabitants  the  ground 
el  their  punishment.  The  Commissioners 
had  spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  place.  In 
that  opinion  he  concurred^  and  thought 
that  no  place  was  more  fit  to  return  two 
Members. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  many  of 
the  persons  who  now  kept  that  number  of 
horses  which^  if  taxcd^  might  bring  Hel- 
ston within  the  rule,  would  probably  dis- 
continue the  expense  when  they  were 
called  on  to  pay  for  them  as  private  indi- 
Tidnals. 

Question  agreed  to. 

On  the  question  that  Dartmouth  be 
added  to  the  schedule^ 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  complained  of 
the  injustice  of  adding  a  place  of  so  much 
trade,  population,  and  rising  importance, 
to  the  boroughs  in  schedule  B.  Dart- 
mouth, indeed,  was  one  of  those  which  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  line,  that  it  was 
oifficnlt  to  say  why  it  should  be  placed 
there  under  the  Government  principle,  for, 
althooi^  it  paid  less  assessed  taxes^  it  had 


a  much  greater  number  of  inhabitants  and 
of  10/.  houses  than  many  of  those  boroughs 
which  were  to  retain  two  Members.  The 
shipping  amounted  to  42,000  tons,  and  the 
Custom  duties  were  above  3,000/.  a-year. 

Lord  Dtirham  admitted  that  Dartmouth 
approached  the  line  very  closely,  but,  for  the 
reasons  already  stated,  it  would  give  rise  to 
numberless  claims  if  they  were  to  depart 
from  the  rule  already  laid  down. 

Dartmouth  was  added  to  the  schedule. 
—The  clause  added  to  the  Bill. — Preamble 
agreed  to. — Title  of  the  Bill  agreed  to. — 
The  House  resumed. — Bill  to  be  reported. 


HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  May  30,  1832. 

MiwuTBt.]  Papers  ordered.  On  tha  Motion  of  Lonl  TtruLA- 
MOBS,  Copies  of  all  Memorials  or  Petitions  presented  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  or 
the  TweWe  Judges  in  Irriand,  firom  the  year  1810  to  th* 
present  time,  rdating  to  holding  the  Assise*  for  Che  Kii|g% 
County  in  Ireland,  at  Tullamore,  instead  of  PhilipMowa, 
and  to  the  Building  of  a  Court-house  at  Tullamore,  with 
the  Proceedings  had  therein. 

Bills.  Read  a  seccmd  time: — Army  Priae  Money;  Militia 
Ballot  Suspension ;  Clandestine  Marriages  (Ireland). — 
Read  a  third  time: — King's  Bench  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Andrkw  Johnstonb,  ftom 
Haddington ;  and  by  Mr.  Wxyland,  from  King's  Lynn,— 
against  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland.) — 
By  Lord  William  Lknnox,  Arom  King's  Lynn ;  and  by 
Mr.  O'Connor,  Arom  Mayo, — ^in  favour  of  the  same  Plan. 
— By  Mr.  Dixon,  flrom  Glasgow; — by  Mr.  Lis  L£x,  from 
Ilminster;  and  by  Lord  William  Lvnnox,  fh)m  Holy- 
well (Flint), — for  Stopping  the  Supplies. — By  Mr.  DixoN, 
fr-om  Reading  and  from  Beverley  (Yorkshire)  ;»by  Mr. 
O'CoNNOB,  fttnn  Roscrea ; — by  the  Attornby  Genbrai, 
fh)m  Nottingham; — and  by  Mr.  Huohks  Huohbs,  ftvnn 
Oxford, — against  the  Punishment  of  Death. — By  Mr. 
Wbylaxd,  ttom  Mostinci,  in  favour  of  the  Poor  AUot. 
ments  Bill. — By  Lord  Tullamorb,  from  King's  County, 
for  removing  the  AssiKs  to  Tullamore. — By  Mr.  Ewart, 
ftx>m  the  Owners  of  a  Theatre  at  Liverpool,  fbr  Repealing 
the  Land's  relative  to  Dramatic  Performances. — By  Mr. 
IIunf,  from  Individuals  confined  in  Lancaster  Gaol, 
Complaining  of  the  Cruelty  of  the  JiUIor. 

Distress  in  the  Wrst  Indies.]  Mr. 
Marryat  presented  Petitions  from  the 
Island  of  Grenada,  from  8t.  Lucia  and 
Trinidad,  Crown  colonies,  praying  more 
extensive  Protection  to  the  interests  of  the 
West-Indian  planters,  for  a  reduction  of  the 
Duty  on  Sugar^  and  against  all  further  in- 
terference with  the  Slaves.  The  situation 
of  these  Crown  colonies  formed  an  ano- 
maly in  the  history  of  the  British  Consti- 
tution.  That  a  class  of  people,  whom  the 
law  recognizes  as  British  subjects,  should 
be  practically  shut  out  from  the  pale  of 
the  British  Constitution  ;  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  inestimable  advantages 
of  British  laws  and  Trial  by  Jury,  taxed 
without  RepresenUition,  and  governed  by 
foreign  laws,  which  invest  the  Governor 
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with  arbitrary  and  despotic  authority,  ap« 
peared  a  case  of  hardship  and  injustice 
which  would  scarcely  be  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  British  dominions ;  yet  such  was  the 
actual  state  of  the  Crown  colonies.  They 
continued  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  nations  from  whom  they  were  conquer- 
ed, and  those  laws  were  modified  by  Orders 
in  Council,  often  framed  in  utter  ignorance 
of  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  The  Crown,  by  its  representatives, 
levied  taxes  at  pleasure,  and  appropriated 
the  revenues  of  the  colonies  without  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
practical  effect  of  taxation,  without  repre- 
sentation was  exemplified  in  the  enormous 
amount  of  taxes  which  were  there  levied, 
in  comparison  with  those  colonies  which, 
througn  their  local  le^slatures,  taxed  them- 
selves. The  colony  of  Trinidad  was  taxed 
treble  the  amount  of  Grenada,  its  equal  in 
resources  and  population:  and  a  similar 
comparison  existed  between  St.  Lucia  and 
St.  Vincent.  The  greatest  absurdity,  how- 
ever was,  that  these  colonies  were  still  go- 
verned by  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 
St.  Lucia  had  in  no  way  fared  better  than 
the  other  colonies.  Since  the  conquest,  she 
had  been  governed  by  that  most  obsolete 
and  absurd  code  of  laws  such  as  existed  in 
France  previously  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion— a  code  which  was  not  in  existence  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  admin- 
istration of  the  law  was  no  less  absurd  than 
the  law  itself.  The  present  Chief  Judge 
was  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  French 
laws,  and  of  the  French  language  ;  and  a 
Puisne  Judge  had  been  appointed  to  assist 
him,  who  neither  spoke  French,  nor  knew 
any  thing  of  the  French  laws ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, no  criminal  court  for  the  gaol 
delivery  had  been  held  since  Mr.  Jeremie, 
the  late  Chief  President,  left  the  colony. 
The  present  Government  had  shown  a  dis- 
position to  redress  these  grievances,  having 
reduced  many  expenses,  and  reformed  many 
abuses;  much,  however,  remained  to  be 
done  i  and  he  trusted  that  the  settlement 
of  the  Reform  Question  would  give  them 
leisure  to  afford  that  redress  which 
these  colonists  had  a  right  to  demand. 
Regarding  the  Order  in  Council,  he  could 
not  go  the  length  of  the  petitioners  in  call- 
ing for  its  repeal,  but  he  concurred  in  pray- 
ing for  the  modification  of  its  provisions,  it 
was  a  crude  and  indigested  code  of  legis- 
lation, equally  unpopular  with  the  slave 
and  the  master,  and  almost  impossible  to 
be  carried  into  execution.  The  colonists 
justly  complained,  that  in  a  time  of  unpa- 


ralleled distress,  they  were  called  upon 
both  to  increase  the  expenses  of  cultivation, 
and  to  diminish  production.  They  were 
already  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent  they 
could  bear;  and  they  could  not,  out  of 
their  own  resources,  pay  the  expense  of 
Protectors,  who,  being  appointed  by  the 
Grovernment  at  home,  for  public  purposes, 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  public  purse. 
He  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  one  moment  to  a  '*  Statement 
of  the  decrease  of  the  slave  population  in 
the  sugar  colonies,"  signed  and  circulated 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Weymouth.  The 
object  of  that  statement  was,  to  show  that 
a  large  decrease  had  annually  taken  place 
in  the  slave-population  in  a  certain  number 
of  years,  namely ;  52,887  in  eleven  years: 
and  the  inference  the  hon.  Member  drew 
was,  that  the  slave-pc^ulation  was  annually 
decreasing  at  this  average  ratio,  and  that 
in  order  to  prevent  their  utter  extinction, 
no  remedy  remained  but  the  immediate 
abolition  of  slavery.  But  the  mortality  of 
which  the  hon.  Member  complained  was 
decreasing.  In  Demerara,  the  decrease  in 
the  number  of  slaves  in  1820  was  2,272 ; 
in  1 829>  it  had  diminished  to  1,045,  more 
than  one-half;  and  the  Registrar,  in  his 
report,  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  his 
next  return  would  show  an  increase  of 
population  in  that  colony.  In  Grenada, 
where  the  annual  decrease,  on  an  average 
of  twelve  years,  was  stated  at  21 6,  the  re- 
turn of  1829  shewed  a  decrease  of  fifty-nine 
only,  and  the  births  in  that  year  exceeded 
the  deaths,  being  736  to  730.  In  Trinidad, 
where  the  average  mortality  was  stated  at 
400,  the  decrease  by  the  last  returns  was 
only  1 80.  In  St.  Lucia,  where  the  annual 
decrease  was  stated  at  1 50,  he  had  the  au- 
thority of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  for  stating 
an  increase  of  ten  per  cent  in  the  popula- 
tion, and  moreover,  an  increase  in  tne  pro- 
duction of  sugar  also,  which  showed  that 
sugar  cultivation  had  not  the  devastating 
effects  ascribed  to  it  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Weymouth.  He  moved  that  the  peti- 
tion be  read. 

Lord  Hotvick  observed,  that  if  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  take  the  trouble  to  look  at 
the  papers  that  had  been  printed  upon  the 
subject,  they  would  there  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  reasons  which  had  influenced  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Government. 
His  hon.  friend  had  made  a  mistake  in 
saying  that  the  Judges  could  not  speak 
French)  and  knew  nothing  of  the  French 
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laws^  for  they  were  both  taken,  he  believed, 
from  the  Bar  of  Guernsey.  The  salaries, 
howcTer^  were  so  small  that  it  was  difficult 
to  get  proper  persons  to  accept  the  situ- 
ations. He  could  also  assure  the  House, 
that  the  Government  had  the  greatest  de- 
sire possible  to  curtail  the  expenditure  of 
these  colonies,  and  as  his  hon.  friend  said^ 
had  already  done  something  to  establish 
ecoaomy  in  the  administration. 

Mr.  HwU  inquired  of  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite, whether  it  was  a  fact  that  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  Jamaica  had  refused  the 
supplies? 

Lord  Hawick  said,  that  some  despatches 
had  been  received,  though  not  precisely  to 
the  effect  stated.  Some  clauses  had  been 
iotroduoed  in  the  bill  relating  to  the 
polUtax^  and  considerable  discussion  had 
taken  place;  but  no  step  had  been  deiini- 
tiTeiy  taken  at  the  time  the  last  communi- 
cations were  despatched. 

Mr.  Surge  wished  to  know  if  there  were 
not  other  colonies  which  had  refused  the 
supplies  ? 

Lord  Honick  admitted,  that  in  one  or 
two  of  the  colonies  refusals  had  taken  place. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Breach  op  Privilege — Case  of  Pro- 
CBBDiNGS  OF  COMMITTEES.^  Mr.  Stanley 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  that  House, 
which  had  been  committed,  and  which  had 
been  attended  with  consequences  of  the 
most  serious  kind.  A  Committee  of  that 
House  had  been  sitting  above-stairs,  and  a 
draft  of  their  report  had  been  prepared : 
that  draft — not  tne  report  itself — but  the 
draft  bad  found  its  way  into  the  public 
papers.  The  Committee  had  taken  steps 
to  discover  how  that  Breach  of  Privilege 
had  been  committed^  and  in  consequence  of 
the  infiormation  which  reached  them,  they 
called  before  them  a  Mr.  Sheehan,  who  was 
at  present  in  London,  and  who  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  of  The  Thihlin  Evening 
Mail,  the  first  paper  in  which  the  docu- 
ment in  question  was  published.  Mr. 
Sheehan,  when  called  before  the  Com- 
mittee, acknowledged  that  it  was  through 
him  the  document  in  question  obtained 
publicity.  He  further  stated,  that  he  had 
obtained  a  copy  of  it  not  from  or  by  means 
of  any  member  of  the  Committee  ;  but  he 
declined  giving  any  further  information  on 
the  subject.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  therefore 
moved,  that  Thomas  Sheehan  be  called  to 
the  Bar  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hume  inquired  whether  or  not  the 
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publication  in  question  was  an  exact  copy, 
or  merely  an  abstract  of  the  draft  of  the 
Report? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  nearly  a  correct 
copy,  but  some  part  of  it  had  been  omitted: 
at  all  events,  it  was  not  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  though  it  was  published. 

Mr.  C'Conncll  wished  to  know  how  such 
a  publication  was  a  Breach  of  Privilege  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  purported  to  be  a  Re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  of  that  House, 
and  was  not  so. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  they  every  day 
saw  instances  of  speeches  and  proceedings 
of  that  House  purporting  to  be  what  they 
were  not.  Publications  were  to  be  found 
which  put  forth  falsehoods  of  that  descrip- 
tion ;  and  were  they  to  call  for  the  Editor 
on  every  such  occasion  ?  Whatever  rule 
was  to  govern  their  conduct,  he  wished  it 
to  be  fixed  and  understood. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  such  publi- 
cations would  be  Breaches  of  Privilege, 
whether  correct  or  incorrect,  though  it 
might  not  be  always  convenient  to  notice 
them :  that  the  hon.  Member  knew  as 
well  as  any  one. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  importance  that  that  House 
should  see  that  none  of  its  officers,  intrusted 
with  pajiers  for  private  circulation,  had 
been  guilty  of  misconduct.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inconvenient  than  the  publication 
of  such  papers,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. There  was,  for  example,  the 
Committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Bank,  sit- 
ting at  the  present  moment,  and  any  dis- 
closure of  their  proceedings  could  not  but 
lead  to  pecuniary  speculations  of  the  most 
unjust  and  most  injurious  character.  Re- 
specting the  very  draft  of  a  Report  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  it  was  upon  a  subject  as  to 
which  the  greatest  excitement  prevailed  ; 
and  it  was  not  to  be  endured  that  the  pub- 
lication of  it,  purporting  to  be  the  Rejwrt 
actually  agreed  to  by  the  Committee,  should 
take  place  in  Ireland,  and  that  such  a  docu- 
ment should  be  criticised  in  every  journal, 
from  one  end  of  Ireland  to  the  other,  as  the 
deliberate  and  recorded  decision  of  a  Com-^ 
mittee  of  that  House  on  a  subject  of  the 
utmost  delicacy  and  importance.  In  justice 
he  was  bound  to  state,  that  the  printer  to 
the  Flouse,  the  moment  the  matter  was  men- 
tioned, came  forward  and  declared  that  no 
copy  could  have  been  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained through  his  office,  and  expressed  an 
earnest  desire  that  the  whole  matter 
should,  without  delay ,  be  fully  investigated. 
Through  some  negligence,  or  through  some 
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criminality^  a  copy  had  been  surreptitiously 
obtained ;  and  it  was  also  ascertained  that 
one  of  the  nienibers  of  the  Committee  had 
not  received  his  copy  of  the  draft. 

Mr.  RiUhven  deprecated  any  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  House  must 
come  to  some  decided  understandings  either 
to  punish  in  the  way  wliicli  was  open  to 
them,  or  to  connive  at  and  sanction  the 
publication  of  such  documents.  The  right 
non.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  pro- 
nounced these  disclosures  inconvenient  to 
the  public  service,  but  he  would  say,  that 
they  were  most  injurious,  and  would  add, 
that  no  Committee  could  deliberate  fairly 
and  safely  if  documents  of  this  description 
were  circulated  before  they  were  agreed 
to  by  a  Committee. 

Question  agreed  to.    * 

Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments.] 
The  House,  on  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Cwart, 
in  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  Abolishing 
Capital  Punishments  in  certain  cases. 

iSir  Roberl  Peel,  to  a  certain  extent, 
agreed  in  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  bound  to  say,  with  re- 
spect to  one  particular  offence,  from  which 
toe  punishment  of  death  was  removed  by 
this  Bill,  that  he  apprehended  great  evil 
might  possibly  arise  from  such  a  provision: 
he  alluded  to  the  offence  of  stealing  in  a 
dwelling-house,  which  stood  on  a  very 
different  footing  from  other  offences  enu- 
merated in  the  Bill.  There  was  a  wide 
distinction  between  stealing  in  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  8te<iling  cattle.  In  the  hitter 
case,  he  had  ever  been  an  advocate  for  mo- 
difying the  severity  of  the  law.  At  the 
same  time,  his  view  had  always  been,  thai 
such  a  roodiiication  to  1)g  effectual  and 
permanent^  should  be  gradual ;  the  country 
then  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  the  I/egis- 
lature  was  enabled  to  judge  of  the  effect  of 
mitigation  by  cautious  and  safe  experi- 
ments. He  was  by  no  means  decided  as 
to  the  policy  of  an  immediate  and  absolute 
remission  of  capital  punishment  in  the  case 
of  horse-stealing.  That  offence  stood  on 
different  grounds  from  the  offence  of  cattle- 
stealing.  The  moral  guilt,  indeed,  was 
the  same ;  but  the  inducements  to  the 
commission  of  the  two  offences  did  mate- 
rially  differ.  In  the  case  of  the  horse,  the 
property  was  frequently  more  valuable, 
the  protection  less,  and  the  chance  of  de- 
tection smaller ;  not  only  because  the 
animal  stolen  offered  the  means  of  escape, 
but  because  from  the  demand  for  horses 


in  foreign  countries — the  ^ilities  of  ex- 
portation were  at  hand.     However,  if  the 
House  was  of  opinion  that  the  punishment 
of  death  was  too  heavy  for  horse-stealing, 
,  he  should   not  press  any  doubts  that  he 
might  entertain  upon  the  subject.    It  was 
im|)ossible  to  deny  that,  in  every  case  of 
an  experiment   in  legal   enactments,  the 
result  might  turn  out  to  be  very  different 
from  what  general  expectation  supposed  it 
would  be.  Take  the  case  of  the  Game  Bill. 
He  was  as  fully  convinced  as  any  one  else 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  toe  experi- 
ment should  be  made;  butthatex|)eriment 
had   not,  he   feared,   proved  satisfactory. 
To  he  sure,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
passing  of  the  Act,  an    encouragement 
might  have  been  given  to  poaching,  which 
would  soon  diminish,  and  perhaps  sufficient 
time  had  not  yet  elapsed  to  justify  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  crime  under  the 
new  law  with  the  state  of  it  under  the  <dd. 
There  appeared,  however,  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  legalizing  of  the  sale  of  game 
would    have    the    effect    in    dimioishing 
poaching,  which  it  was  expected  and  in- 
tended to  have.     With  respect  to  taking 
away  the  punishment  of  death  for  stealing 
in    a   dwelling-house   above  5/.,    he  was 
apprehensive  that  that  might  prove  a  dan- 
gerous experiment,  and  that  the  removal  of 
the  capital  punishment  might  hold  out  a 
temptation    to    offenders.     It  should    be 
remembered,  that  this  was  sometimes  a 
very  aggravated  crime,  accompanied  with 
gross  breach  of  trust,  especially  in  such 
a  city  as  London,  where  property  to  an 
enormous  amount  was  frequently  left  in  the 
care  of  servants.     Such  a  case  aa  this,  for 
instance,  might  possibly  arise — a  gang  of 
robbers  might  be  admitted  into  a  house, 
through  the  privity  of  a  servant;  they 
might  be  prepared  for  the  commission  of 
acts  of  the  greatest  violence  (though,  by 
accident,  none  might  tal^e  place),  and  yet,  as 
there   was   no  burglarious   entry  of  the 
house,  whatever  might  be  tlic  amount  of 
property  stolen,   the  lives  of  the  guilty 
parties  would  not  be  hazarded*    For  his 
own  ()art,  he  could  hardly  coooeive  a  more 
serious  offence  than  that  which  he  had  de- 
scribed; and  when  he  considered  the  facility 
with  which  crime  was  committed  in  tlie 
metropolis,  he  must  say,  that  he  looked 
upon  this  as  a  most  dangerous  experiment. 
He  therefore  trusted  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  reserve  for  themselves  the  power  of 
making  an  alteration  in   the  Bill,  if  it 
should  be  deemed  proper. 
Lord  Allhorp  aamitted  the  importanoe 
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of  the  subject  to  which  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
rooet  had  called  attention.  Stealing  in  a 
dwelling-houBe  was  certainly  a  very  grave 
ofleDoe^  hot  he  did  not  think  that  the  num- 
ber of  oflfences  of  that  description  would  be 
diminished  by  rejecting  the  proposed  mea- 
sure. After  giving  it  all  the  consideration 
in  his  power^  he  was  of  opinion^  that  the 
abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
stealing  in  dwelling-houses  would  not  be 
productive  of  any  of  the  mischievous  con- 
sequences anticipated  by  the  right  hon. 
Bnonet.  To  have  capital  punishments 
multiplied  on  our  Statute-books^  for  crimes 
Ibr  which  the  punishment  was  seldom  or 
never  enforced^  was,  in  his  opinion^  highly 
objectionable;  and  it  was  chiefly  on  that 
ground  he  supported  the  Bill  now  under 
eoBsideration.  With  respect  to  the  Game 
lawsj  he  thought  there  had  not  yet  been 
time  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  the  bill  of 
last  Session. 

Mr.  Weyland  said,  that  in  Norfolk  the 
new  Game  law  had  answered  very  well. 

Mr.  O'Connell  begged  to  give  his  best 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  in- 
troduced this  Bill,  which,  he  believed, 
would  prove  highly  beneficial.  He  knew 
a  good  deal  of  the  criminal  practice  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  could  state,  that  for  many 
jeun  there  had  scarcely  been  a  case  of  the 
crimes  included  within  this  Bill  that  had 
been  punished  with  death.  Indeed,  he 
knew  but  of  one  person  who  had  been  ex- 
ecuted for  horse-stealing;  and  that  was 
more  than  twenty  years  ago :  that  was  a 
very  melancholy  instance:  the  Jury  had 
recommended  the  man  to  mercy ;  but  it  so 
happened  that  the  Judge  at  that  very  time 
resigned ;  and  there  being,  therefore, 
nothing  to  require  his  return  to  Dublin,  he 
negle<fted  to  transmit  the  recommendation 
to  the  proper  quarter,  and  the  man  was,  in 
consequence,  executed.  This  was,  certainly, 
a  reason  with  him  against  leaving  the 
punishment  of  the  offender  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Judge. 

Sir  Robert  /np/tj  thought,  that  stealing 
in  a  dwell inff-house  was  no  longer  a  capital 
otiTence,  and  that  this  part  of  the  Bill  was 
unnecessary. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  all  stealing  in  the  dwelling- 
house  was  not  punishable  with  death. 
Supposing  that  a  servant  let  in  a  gang, 
and  they  found  nothing  to  the  value  of  5/., 
that  servant  could  not  be  capitally  pun- 
ished, though^  surely,  his  offence  would  be 
quite  as  great  as  if  the  gang  obtained  a  10/. 
booty.     It  might  be  a  fit  question  to  con- 


sider of  a  proper  punishment  to  he  awarded 
to  such  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the 
servant ;  but  he  stated  the  law  as  it  stood 
at  present.  Taking  the  law  upon  its 
general  principle,  he  had  alwajrs  thought 
that  its  severity  defeated  itself.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  had  supposed  a  case,  and  he 
(the  Attorney  Genenu),  therefore,  would 
suppose  another.  Supposing  a  man  passed 
by,  and  saw  the  hall-door  of  a  house  stand- 
ing open,  and  he  went  in  and  stole  a  great 
coat  worth  67.  or  HL,  that  man's  life  woidd 
be  forfeited  according  to  the  law ;  but>  what 
was  still  more  singular,  if  a  servant  was 
convicted,  as  a  servant,  of  the  same  ofifence, 
the  punishment  would  not  be  capital. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  impoa* 
sible  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  crimmal 
law,  and  of  the  prosecutions  in  thisconatry^ 
without  feeling  \i  strong  desire  to  improve 
the  whole  system  connected  with  criminal 
prosecutions :  but  he  must  confess  that  ba 
had  found  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  wajr 
of  such  general  improvement.     In  looking 
at    the    state    of   the    criminal  law    in 
Scotland,  he  had  always  considered  that 
both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  it  had 
much   to    recommend  them  ;    but  then, 
again,  the  difficulty   of  introducing  the 
customs    of   another    country    into    this 
would  be  very  great ;    so  that  it  did  not 
follow,  even  though  it  was  conceded  that 
the  system  was  better  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  that  it  admitted  of  adaptation  to 
the  latter  country.    In  Scotland  there  was 
this  great  advantage — that  there  was  a 
public  prosecutor,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
jierson  who  never  acted  from  feelings  of 
anger  or  irritation — who  never  prosecuted 
vaguely  or  lightly,  or  allowed  a  person 
charged  to  escape  through  favour  or  par- 
tiality, or  the  unwillingness  to  incur  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  prosecution.     la 
this  country,  on  the  other  hand,  persons 
were  generally  disinclined  to  prosecute: 
when  a  man  was  robbed,  his  first  impulse 
was  probably  to  punish  the  offender;  but, 
after  three  or  four  days'  reflection,  he  began 
to  weigh  the  cost  of  prosecution,  both  ia  ^ 
money  and  time,  and  speedily  came  to  the 
conclusion,  that  to  exert  himself  for  tEe 
purpose  of  convicting  the  culprit  would  be 
(to  adopt  a  vulgar  saying)  throwing  good 
money  after  bad  ^  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  there  were  few  men  so  public-spirited 
as  willingly  to  undertake  the  vindication 
of  the  law.     Surely  that  was  a  defective 
system  which  threw  upon  an  individual, 
already  aggrieved  by  the  loss  of  property, 
the  serious  additional  expense  of  making  a 
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public  example  of  the  thief.    With  respect 
to  another  branch  of  the  subject,  it  was 
impossible  to  deny,  that  our  state  of  secon- 
dary punishment  was  most  inefficient.  But^ 
though  it  was  very  easy  to  make  that  asser- 
tion, it  was,   on   the   other   hand,    very 
difficult  to  introduce  a  more  effective  sys- 
tem.   In  the  first  place,  he  could  not  admit 
that  the  fear  of  death  had  no  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  man  about  to  commit  an  offisnce; 
it  surely  had,  at  least,  as  much  effect  in  de- 
terring him  from  the  crime  as  it  could 
have  in  deterring  an  aggrieved  party  from 
prosecution.  But  in  what  did  the  secondary 
punishments  of  this  country  consist  ?     In 
imprisonment, and  in  transportation.  Now, 
take  the  case  of  Fauntleroy,  for  instance. 
Would  his  case  have  been  adequately  met 
by  either  of  these  punishments.^  Supposing 
he  had  been  imprisoned,^  and  supposing 
he  had  contrived  to  retain    (which  was 
extremely  likely)  a  large  portion  of  his  ill- 
gotten  property,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  prevent  the  application  of  it,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  his  ad  vantage.  If  he  was  visited 
with  more  than  ordinary  severity,  and  he 
conducted   himself   plausibly,    ne  would 
become  an  object  of  public  sympathy,  and 
of  constant  solicitation  in  his  favour.     If, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  been  sent  to 
New   South  Wales,  could  he  hav^  been 
subjected  there  to  any  degrading  species  of 
servitude?     Would  it  not  have  revolted 
public  feeling  to  see  a  man  of  talent  and 
education  filling  a  menial   office  ?     The 
immediate  spectacle  of  inflictions  so  unsuit- 
able to  the  previous  habits  and  acquirements 
of  an  offender  soon  awakens  a  sympathy, 
which  is  more  powerful  than  the  feeling  of 
resentment  at  his  crime,  or  even  than  the 
sense  of  the  abstract  justice  of  the  pun- 
ishment.     With   respect    to  the  proper 
punishment  for  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house, 
he  must  again  take  an  opportunity  of  say- 
ing, that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Legislature 
ought  to  take  the  matter  most  seriously  into 
its  consideration   before   it  consented   to 
abolish  the  punishment  of  death  in  all  cases 
coming  unaer  this  head.      Supposing  a 


had  put  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  a  sreat 
coat :  that  that  offence  should  be  punished 
with  death  was,  certainly,  very  revolting ; 
and  he,  for  one,  would  give  his  ready  con- 
sent to  such  an  alteration  of  the  law  as 
would  preclude  the  possibility  of  such  an 
infliction.  But  this  Bill  went  much  further ; 
it  attempted  no  distinction,  but  exempted, 
without  qualification,  the  crime  of  stealing 
in  a  dwelling-house,  however  aggravated, 
from  the  punishment  of  death.  From  his 
experience  of  the  state  of  crime  in  London, 
of  the  desperate  characters  it  contained , 
and  of  the  inefficiency  of  secondary  pun- 
ishment, as  at  present  administered,  he 
certainly  must  confess,  that  he  viewed  this 
alteration  in  the  law  with  apprehension; 
and  he  thought  that  the  evil  of  retaining 
the  capital  punishment,  at  least  for  the 
most  aggravated  cases  of  robbery  in  a 
dwelling-house,  was  less  than  the  probable 
evil  of  encouraging  desperate  offenders  to 
the  commission  of  a  very  serious  crime,  by 
the  assurance  of  complete  indemnity  so  far 
as  their  lives  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Godson  thought  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable to  remove  any  punishment  from  the 
Statute-book  which  was  never  carried  into 
execution. 

Mr.  FoTvell  Buxton  said,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  [spoken  of  prosecutors  being 
influenced  by  two  motives,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  how  much  either  of  these 
induced  them  to  save  the  life  of  a  criminal. 
These  were,  their  respect  for  human  life, 
and  the  desire  to  save  their  own  pockets. 
But  what  could  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
say  of  Judges  and  Jurors  who  also  agreed 
in  many  cases  to  do  what  they  could  to 
spare  a  criminal  ?  In  their  case  their 
pocket  was  not  concerned,  and  they  could 
only  be  actuated  by  the  desire  of  saving 
human  life.  He  had  formerly  quoted  in 
that  House  many  instances  in  which 
Jurors  and  Judges  combined  to  bring  in 
the  value  of  an  article  which  really  was 
worth  30/.  or  40/.,  to  be  of  the  vafue  of 
]0{/.  or  I5d.  or  20J.  In  all  such  cases — 
and  it  was  well  known  that  they  were  nu- 


servant  opened  hismaster*s  door  to  a  gang  of   merous — there  could  be  no  other  motive 


thieves,  and  3,000/.,  or  4,000/.  worth  of 
property  was  stolen  ;  was  not  that  a  most 
serious  (case  ?  If  the  same  robbery  was 
committed  by  means  of  a  burglary,  it 
would  subject  the  offender  to  capital  pun- 
ishment; was  not  the  moral  guilt,  at  least, 
as  great  in  the  case  which  he  supposed, 
wherein  there  was  a  gross  breach  of  trust ; 
and  was  not  the  danger  to  society,  at  least, 


than  that  of  the  desire  to  save  human  life. 
He  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Wynn  hoped  that  the 
anxiety  he  had  always  displayed  to  pro- 
mote the  success  of  those  laws  which  went 
to  spare  human  life,  would  be  an  apology 
to  the  Committee  for  his  trespassing  during 
a  short  time  on  their  attention.  The  ar- 
guments which  he  had  heard  on  the  sub- 


eqoal  ?    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  |  ject,  seemed  to  him  ratlier  to  prove  the  ne- 
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cessity  of  a  more  specific  classification  of 
crimes,  and  adaptation  of  punishment, 
tfian  the  propriety  of  altogether  abolish- 
ing the  punishment  of  death.  In  general, 
he  thought  that  punishment  ought  not  to 
be  inflicted ;  but  now  to  abolish  it,  to  re- 
peal all  the  laws  which  inflicted  it,  would 
be  acting  not  a  bit  more  wisely  than  the  Le- 

fislature  formerly  acted,  when  it  inflicted 
eath  indiscriminately  on  the  boy  who  put 
his  hand  through  a  hole  in  a  window,  or 
the  man  who  quietly  opened  a  door  to 
steal,  and  the  midnight  burglar  who  broke 
into  a  dweUing,  and  was  ready  to  assassin- 
ate those  who  opposed  him.  He  agreed, 
therefore,  with  his  right  hon.  friend  (Sir 
Robert  Peel),  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
take  away  the  capital  punishment  from  all 
offences,  \ml  it  was  desirable  to  limit  it  to 
tbose  burglaries  which  were  committed 
by  night.  As  to  horse-stealing,  which 
was  a  capital  offence,  the  punishment  was 
made  great  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  offence  could  be  commit- 
ted, and  the  greatness  of  the  temptation. 
That  was  not,  in  his  opinion,  a  correct 
principle.  Those  circumstances  showed 
that  tiie  crime  might  be  committed  with- 
out much  depravity,  and  consequently, 
they  were  arguments  for  making  the  pun- 
ishment comparatively  small.  As  a  means 
of  preventing  this  crime,  he  thought  it 
was  desirable  that  horses  should  only  be 
exported  ft*om  particular  places,  and  that 
books  should  be  kept,  describing  every 
horse  exported.  He  was  aware  that  such 
precautions  would  not  wholly  prevent  the 
crime,  but  they  might  render  the  success- 
ful commission  of  the  offence  much  more 
difficult.  In  his  time  he  only  remembered 
one  case  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
horse-stealing  being  inflicted,  and  that 
wafl  inflicted  rather  for  other  offences  than 
fbr  the  crime  of  horse-stealing — that  was 
the  case  of  the  man  Probert,  who  had 
stolen,  he  believed,  but  one  horse,  while 
other  persons  who  had  more  frequently 
stolen  horses  were  pardoned.  He  objected 
to  the  principle  of  making  value  the  crite- 
rion of  offences.  To  every  plan  of  reme- 
dying these  evils,  however,  some  objec- 
tions might  be  made.  Secondary  punish- 
ments might  be  applied,  but  objections 
were  made  to  exposing  a  well-educated  man 
to  work  with  felons ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  were  really  an  aggravation 
of  such  a  man's  offences,  were  pleaded  in 
mitigation  of  his  punishment.  Perhaps 
branding  might  be  usefully  employed  as 

%  leomaaiy  punishmeotj  wi  it  might 


be  particularly  applicable  to  such  a  per- 
son's offences.  Solitary  confinement  was 
only  a  punishment  in  some  cases,  and 
in  some  was  found  to  be  no  punish- 
ment at  all.  Imprisonment  with  other  fe- 
lons only  led  to  a  general  corruption  of 
manners,  and  to  the  commission  of  greater 
offences.  The  propriety,  however,  of  abo- 
lishing the  punishment  of  death  in  all  the 
cases  stated  in  the  Bill,  must  depend  on 
the  efficacy  of  the  secondary  punishments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  now  sit- 
ting on  that  subject.  On  the  whole,  he 
was  favourable  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Lamh  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  that  the  general 
increase  of  crime  deserved  the  most  serious 
attention  of  Government,  but  those  of- 
fences which  were  enumerated  in  the  Bill 
had  not  increased.  In  cattle  and  horse- 
stealing, for  instance,  there  was  some  de- 
crease since  1825.  This  was  a  consolatory 
reflection,  for  those  offences  were  carried 
on  in  general  by  gangs  of  men,  who  enter- 
ed into  combinations,  and  were  prepared  for 
other  offences.  Their  schemes  showed  deli- 
berate wickedness.  Sheep-stealing  certainly 
had  increased,  but  that  was  a  cnme  which 
might  be  perpetrated  without  any  combina- 
tion, and  by  labourers,  tempted  by  a  state  of 
temporary  distress.  He  was  happy  to  say, 
notwithstanding  the  increase  of  crimes, 
that  the  number  of  female  malefactors  had 
not  increased;  and,  indeed^  since  1829  the 
number  had  rather  decreased.  This  was, 
also  consolatory ;  for  when  the  female 
part  of  the  community  was  in  a  whole- 
some and  sound  state,  there  was  good  rea-i 
son  to  hope,  their  influence  was  so  extensive, 
that  the  whole  would  improve.  In  gene- 
ral he  approved  of  the  Bill ;  but  with 
respect  to  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to 
the  value  of  .5/.,  he  admitted  that  he  had 
entertained  some  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 

Sriety  of  taking  away  the  punishment  of 
eath  for  that  offence.  That  crime  was 
the  only  one  depending  on  the  criterion  of 
value  that  was  now  punished  with  death ; 
and  it  would  be,  he  thought,  desirable  to 
get  rid  of  that.  Nothing  was,  in  his  mind, 
more  disgusting  than  the  shifts  to  which 
Judges  and  Jurors  had  recourse  in  order 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  articles  stolen. 
It  had  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  raise  the  value  to  100/. ;  but 
he  doubted  if  that  would  answer.  In  all 
cases  it  was  assumed,  that  the  punishment 
of  death  prevented  crimes.  Admitting 
that  it  did  in  some  cases,  did  no  worse 

consequences  follow  from  it }    If  it  wen 
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not  inflicted  according  to  tbe  public  senti- 
ments, did  it  not  revolt  the  jieople  against 
tbe  law  itself?  If  it  in  no  case  prevented 
crimes,  of  course  it  ought  in  no  case  to  be 
indicted*  Under  sucb  circumstances,  let 
them^  be  would  say,  at  least  sweep  away 
tbe  punishment  of  death  in  every  case  iu 
which  its  infliction  was  not  supported  by 
tbe  public  sentiments.  After  much  reflec* 
tion,  and  after  admitting  that  he  once  had 
some  doubt  on  the  subject,  he  was  pre* 
]iared,  without  any  reluctance,  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  punishment  of  death  in 
the  whole  of  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Shaw  had  never  before  heard  of  the 
case  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry,  and  he  was  quite  sure 
the  conviction  in  that  case  could  not  have 
taken  place  from  the  motives  assigned  by 
that  hon.  and  learned  Member.  He  gave 
bis  support  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  after  much  experi- 
enoe»  was  prepared  to  say,  that  he  thought 
this  Bill  highly  beneficial.  The  law  was 
now  in  a  bad  stfitc.  The  capital  punish- 
ments were  not  ordered,  as  some  hon. 
Members  seemed  to  suppose,  to  be  remit- 
ted at  the  pleasure  of  the  Judges.  During 
the  reigns  of  Anne,  of  Georj^e  1  st,  George 
2nd,  and  the  early  part  of  George  drd,  al- 
most all  the  persons  convicted  under  these 
laws  were  executed  ;  but  it  was  not  found 
that  the  crimes  decreased.  With  re6])cct 
to  sheep-stealing,  it  was  said  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Heath,  that  he  always  left  a  slieep- 
stealer  for  execution,  from  which  it  came 
to  be  rumoured  that  the  learned  Judge 
himself  had  a  favourite  flock  of  sheep,  to 
save  which  from  depredation  he  adopted  this 
course.  This,  in  fact,  was  not  true,  for  the 
circumstance  arose  from  that  learned  Judge 
being  always  rather  fond  of  severe  punish- 
roentn.  With  respect  to  horse-stealing,  he 
knew  of  but  one  case  of  death  being  inflict- 
ed for  that,  and  that  occurred  at  Stafford. 
He  believed  the  Judge  ordered  the  punish- 
ment to  be  inflicted  because  the  man  was 
found  with  a  pistol  in  his  possession,  though 
that  arose  from  an  accidental  circumstance, 
and  it  was  not  proved  that  he  bad  any  in- 
tention of  using  it.  With  respect  to  steal- 
ing in  a  dwelling-house,  if  a  servant  got 
up  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  admit- 
ted a  gang  of  thieves,  he  contended  that 
both  he  and  they  were  guilty  of  burglary ; 
because,  the  servant  having  no  authority  to 
open  the  door,  all  the  parties  stood  in  the 
same  situation  as  if  they  had  broken  into 
tbe  boiue^  80  that  tbo  objectioa  on  the 


score  of  there  being  no  adequate  punish- 
ment for  the  servant's  breach  of  trust,  did 
not  hold  good.  But,  at  all  events,  the  Le- 
gislature was  bound  to  choose  the  lesser  of 
two  evils ;  and  he  would  ask  hod.  Gentle- 
men, whether  tliey  were  content  that  the 
punishment  of  death  should  be  awarded 
against  a  man  who  ran  in  at  an  open  street'* 
door  and  stole  a  great  coat  from  the  hall  ? 
Since  he  had  gone  the  Oxford  circuit,  it 
had  been  melancholy  to  observe  how  much 
crime  had  increased;  thoueh  from  what  cause 
that  increase  had  arisen,  lie  would  not  take 
upon  himself  to  pronounce.  With  respect 
to  secondary  punishments,  there  was  a  great 
difliculty  experienced.  Branding  would, 
he  believed,  only  excite  the  commiseration 
of  the  public,  and  it  would  for  ever  ex* 
elude  a  man  from  si^iety. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  that  the  observations 
which  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  opposite  pointed  to  a  great  defect 
in  our  mode  of  legislation,  namely,  that  of 
classing  a  variety  of  crimes,  dinering  in 
degree,  under  one  common  denomination. 
For  instance,  it  seemed  absurd  that  he  who 
entered  a  house  armed  at  night,  prepared 
to  commit  murder,  if  necessary,  in  tbe  ex- 
ecution of  his  purpose,  should  come  under 
the  same  class  of  ofl^enders  as  a  child  would 
who,  after  dark,  should  break  a  pane  of 
glass  and  steal  a  cake.  This  was  a  point 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  Government, 
and  he  hoped  that  something  would  be 
done  to  improve  the  laws,  bv  making  the 
punishments  enacted  by  them  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
crime.  With  respect  to  the  particular 
crime  which  had  been  alluded  to  principally 
in  the  course  of  the  Debate,  namely »  the 
crime  of  stealing  in  a  dwelling-houae — he 
admitted  there  were  cases  of  aggrava- 
tion, such  as  were  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet ;  but  still  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  the  crime  was  not  one  likely  to  lead 
to  personal  violence,  and  as  be  was  avftrae 
to  making  the  amount  of  value  a  criterion 
in  case  of  life,  he  should  support  the  Bill 
in  its  present  state.  With  reference  to 
what  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  in  regard  to  secondary  punish* 
ments  he  thought  the  difficulty  of  making 
them  effective  had  been  over-rated.  In 
the  case  of  Mr.  Fauntleroy,  of  whom  it  had 
been  said,  that  under  any  system  of  se- 
condary punishments  he  would  be  living  in 
luxury,  he  would  ask,  could  no  law  be  de« 
vised  which  should  prevent  that?  and  fur- 
ther, how  could  these  luxuries  be  obtained, 
when  it  waa  known,  thnt  by  the  ooounii^ 
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sioD  of  sach  an  offence  as  that  for  wliich 
he  suflercd,  his  property  would  have  been 
forfeited  ?  He  felt  a  great  objection  to  tlie 
present  law^  on  account  of  the  large  discrc- 
tioD  Tested  by  it  in  the  Judge.  Practical! y^ 
the  lair  was  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  if 
it  vere  to  be  enacted  that  tlie  punishments 
for  the  crimes  of  horse-stealing,  sheep- 
stealing,  and  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house 
should  be  transportation,  but  with  a  pro- 
Tiao  that  the  Judge  at  his  discretion 
might  increase  the  punishment  to  death. 
Would  the  House  consent  now  to  enact  such 
a  law  ?  If  it  would  not^  why  retain  a  law 
which,  in  practice^  did  the  same  thing  ? 
AUusioii  had  been  made  to  the  difficulty 
of  finding  prosecutors.  He  believed  that 
the  Bill  ^  nis  lion,  friend  tended  to  remove 
that  difficulty,  by  making  the  enactment 
of  the  law  more  conformable  to  the  feeling 
and  humane  spirit  of  the  people  of  this 
coantry. 

Mr.  Cnllar  Fergtuson  said,  it  had  been 
prored  b^  Sir  S.  Romilly,  that  in  the 
early  period  of  the  history  of  these  laws, 
two*thtrds  of  all  the  persons  convicted 
under  them  were  executed,  while  at  a 
later  period  not  one-eighth  of  the  jiersons 
convicted  were  capitally  punished.  He 
thought  it  extremely  desirable  to  limit 
the  discretion  of  Judges,  which  must  be 
doue  by  classifying  the  laws.  They  were 
necessarily  intrusted  with  much  discre- 
tion, because  the  Legislature  had  jumbled 
many  different  offences  under  one  head. 
lluit  system  was  defended  on  the  grounds 
taicen  up  by  Dr.  Paley,  who  praised  the 
English  law  because  it  swept  into  the  net 
of  crime  every  offence  which  merited  the 
puttisfanicnt  of  death.  Rut  Sir  S.  Rumiily 
had  demolished  that  statement  by  showing 
that  sudi  WIS  not  the  object  of  these 
statutes,  but  it  was  intended  to  carry  them 
into  execution.  Sir  S.  Romilly  had  men- 
tiooed  a  curious  instance  of  the  manner  in 
which  these  laws  were  executed.  It  oc- 
cnzrjsd  on  the  Norfolk  circuit.  Two  men 
brake  into  a  poultry-yard,  and  stoic ,  some 
fowls  ;  one  of  them  was'apprehcnded,  and 
the  other  absconded.  The  one  who  was 
taken  up  was  tried  before  Lord  Loughbo* 
imigby  and  sentenced  to  a  few  months  im- 
prisonment, llie  other,  who  had  absconded, 
SB  bearing  this,  surrendered.  Mr.  Justice 
GouU  presided  at  this  trial,  who  was  an 
anuableand  humane  man,  but  he  had  formed 
a  theory  that  persons  who  began  by  these 
tsudl  crisws  generally  ended  by  commit- 
Itng  great  crimes,  and  he  sentenced  the 
leosBd  wma  to  ssfsn  yean*  transportation* 


What  a  spectacle  of  the  law  did  this  af- 
ford to  the  public  of  that  place,  who  saw 
as  one  man  was  coming  out  of  prison  the 
other  sent  off  to  Botany  Bay.  The  sys- 
tem he  considered  every  way  wrong.  To 
how  much  perjury,  too,  did  our  system  in 
this  respect  lead  }  Parties  in  the  witness- 
box  did  not  give  a  true  account  of  the 
transactions  which  they  were  to  speak  to, 
in  order  that  the  criminal  might  escape 
the  capital  punishment;  and  the  Jury 
often  violated  their  oaths  by  finding  a 
thing  to  be  wortli  only  39^.,  wliich  they- 
knew  to  be  wortli  more  than  405.  Such 
practices  must  ])roduce  the  most  injurious 
effects,  by  accustoming  the  public  to  per- 
jury. It  was  most  important,  therefore, 
that  this  Bill  should  follow  up  the  labours 
ofthe  right  hen.  member  for  Tamworth,  to 
whom  he  (Mr.  Fergusson)  gave  infinite 
credit  for  what  he  had  done.  He  had 
been  the  first  successfully  to  attack  old 
abuses.  At  one  time,  every  amendment  of 
the  law  was  declared,  even  by  .fudges  of 
the  land,  to  be  revolutionary.  When  the 
Bills  of  that  great  man,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
were  introduced  into  tlie  House  of  Lords, 
they  were  denounced  as  having  a  revolu- 
tionary tendency,  which  would  prove  to  be 
destructive  of  all  property.  That  great 
man  did  not  live  to  sec  his  plans  carried 
into  effect;  but  the  labours  of  his  (Mr. 
Fcrgusson's)  hon.  friend  would  now  give 
the  c*ountrv  that  satisfaction.  He  rejoiced 
that  the  House  had  received  this  measure 
without  a  dissentient  voice  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Bill  would  not  fail  to  pass  into  a 
law.  He  would  recall  to  the  recollection 
of  the  Committee  tliat  this  was  not  the 
first  time  the  House  had  assented  to  the 
principle  of  this  Bill;  for  Sir  Samuel 
Romiiiy's  Bills  had  passed  that  House, 
and  were  only  lost  in  the  Lords.  This 
principle  was  now  well  understood  by  the 
country,  and  its  success  would  give  gene- 
ral satisfaction.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  pretended  to  say,  that  society  had  no 
rigiit  to  visit  any  crime  with  punish- 
ment ;  for  society  had  a  manifest  right  to 
do  what  was  necessary  for  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  but  a  proper  case  ought  always  to 
be  made  out,  to  justify  the  infliction  of  a 
given  punishment.  In  his  opinion,  the 
stealing  of  horses  or  cattle  might  be  ac 
companied  with  circumstances  that  should 
call  for  the  punishment  of  death ;  and,  in 
jjoint  of  fact,  horse  and  cattle  stealers  never 
suffered  death  for  those  specific  offences, 
but  for  something  else  which  they  had 
done.     The  Judge  inflicted  the  punish^ 
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ment,  but  he  was  guided  by  the  representa- 
tions of  the  Magistrates  or  others,  as  to 
the  general  character  of  the  prisoner.  If 
a  man  were  tried  for  some  offence,  and 
acquitted,  should  he  be  supposed  guilty  by 
the  people,  his  character  became  bad ;  and 
if  he  were  afterwards  convicted  of  horse- 
stealing, he  did  not  suffer  death  for  that 
offence,  but  on  account  of  his  previous  bad 
character.  This  must  confound  all  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  the  public  mind. 
The  right  hon.  member  for  Tamworth  had 
done  much  to  classify  offences,  but  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  the  first  who  had  en- 
tered into  the  philosophy  of  our  legisla- 
tion. He  trusted  that  this  would  only 
prove  the  commencement  of  the  adoption 
of  his  plans,  and  that  we  should  have  a 
criminal  code,  as  remarkable  for  its  mild- 
ness as  for  its  efficiency.  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  there  could  not  be  a 
doubt,  that  in  many  instances,  such  an 
officer  would  be  of  exceeding  great  use. 
At  present  a  man  was  indicted  for  grand 
larceny^  petty  larceny,  or  a  misdemeanor^ 
just  as  it  might  please  the  person  prose- 
cuting him.  Hints  in  this  and  other  re- 
spects might  advantageously  be  taken  from 
ttic  law  of  Scotland.  There  a  public 
officer  was  res|)onsibIe  for  all  crimes  being 
punished  ;  but  allowed  no  person  to  prose- 
cute from  mere  vindictive  motives.  He 
would  recommend  Government  to  follow 
that  example  and  appoint  a  public  prose- 
cutor. 

Mr.  Crampiofi  wished  to  observe  that 
the  cruelty  which  had  been  justly  attri- 
buted to  our  criminal  code  was  alien  to 
the  common  law  of  England.  It  was  by 
the  statute  law  alone  that  such  misap- 
propriate punishments  had  been  enncted ; 
ana  experience  had  proved,  that  the  effect 
of  extreme  punishments  was  an  increase 
rather  than  a  diminution  of  crime. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 
mild  but  certain  punishments^  as  cxempli- 
Jied  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
There  the  punishment  of  death  was  never 
inflicted,  except  for  murder ;  and  perhaps 
in  no  country  did  there  exist  so  little 
crime.  When  it  was  found  in  England 
that  crimes  increased,  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  our  punishments,  why  did  we 
not  take  instruction  from  the  example  set 
us  by  America.  Entertaining  these  senti- 
ments, he  was  happy  that  the  Bill  on  the 
Table  was  about  to  pass  into  a  law. 
He  must  take  that  opportunitjr  of  com* 


plaining  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
colonial  authorities  remitted  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  were  transported  to 
New  South  Wales.  If  it  were  known  that 
every  individual  who  was  transported 
to  that  country  would  be  compelled  to 
serve  out  the  time  of  his  sentence,  and 
would  be  kept  to  hard  labour  during  the 
whole  of  that  period^  the  rigid  enforce- 
ment of  that  secondary  punishment  would 
have  so  salutary  an  operation  upon  the 
fears  of  offenders,  as  to  do  away  with  the 
necessity  for  the  punishment  of  death  al- 
together. He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
would  object  to  the  abolition  of  the  punish- 
ment of  death  because  our  secondary 
punishments  were  defect! ve>  inasmuch  as 
he  firmly  believed  those  defects  to  be 
mainly  attributable  to  those  whose  duty  it 
was  to  enforce  those  punishments. 

Mr.  Ewart  concurred  in  the  praise  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had  bestow- 
ed upon  the  criminal  code  of  America,  and 
hoped  that  we  should  follow  her  example, 
by  almost  entirely  abolishing  those  capital 
punishments  which  had  proved  to  be  so 
inefficacious. 

Mr.  Hume  begged  to  ask  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber opposite,  who  was  connected  with  the 
Home  Office,  a  question  relative  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  sentences  of  transportation  were 
carried  into  effect  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  The  hon.  Member 
would  probably  be  surprised  when  he  told 
him^  that  he  had  received  such  information 
on  this  subject  as  to  impress  him  with  the 
belief,  that  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
where  individuals  were  sentenced  to  trans- 
portation, they  found  means  to  make  in- 
terest with  the  Governor,  in  some  way  or 
other,  and,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
punishment  to  which  they  were  sentenced 
was  rendered  wholly  ineffective,  and  they 
escaped  from  it  altogether.  In  making 
this  statement  he  must  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  his  remarks  applied  chiefly  to 
that  class  of  persons  who  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  respectable  and  middle 
classes  in  England,  and  who  were  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  such  crimes  as  forgery 
and  the  like.  If,  however,  such  a  system 
were  suffered  to  go  on,  he  no  longer 
would  credit  the  view  which  some  persons 
in  En  eland  took  of  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  if 
It  was  the  intention  of  the  present  Gk>- 
vernment  to  sanction  the  introduction  of 
a  system  of  secondary  punishments,  they 
would  take  care   that  no  means  should  be 
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Mr.  Lamb  was  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  partiality  which  had  been 
shown  towards  persons  who^  having  moved 
in  a  respectable  circle  in  this  country^  be- 
came subject  to  a  sentence  of  transporta- 
tion to  Sydney.  He  was  of  opinion^  that 
those  persons  who,  from  such  crimes  as 
forgery  and  the  like>  had  incurred  the 
penalty  <^  the  law  and  of  transportation, 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales;  some  other  mode  of  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  adopted  towards  them^ 
either  in  the  Penitentiary^  or  in  some  other 
of  the  home  prisons^  for  at  present^  when 
a  person  who  had  once  moved  in  a  re- 
spectable circle  was  convicted  of  forgery  or 
fraud,  he  generally  looked  forward  to  his 
sentence  of  transportation  as  a  means  of 
enabling  him  to  ny  from  a  country  where 
he  met  with  shame  on  every  side. 

Clauses  agreed  to.     House  resumed. 

King's  County  Assizes'  Bill.]  Lord 
Tullamore  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  (/FerrallosLid,  that  Bill  would  do  a 
great  injustice  to  Philipstown^  and  he  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Committee. 
Ever  since  1786  there  had  been  a  family 
dispute  between  the  noble  Lord  connected 
witn  Philipstown,  and  the  noble  Lord 
connected  with  Tullamore,  and  the  whole 
business  seemed  to  him  a  sort  of  family 
job.  The  question  ought  to  be  left  to  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Judges.  If  the  Bill 
were  carried^  a  considerable  expense  would 
be  entailed  on  the  county. 

Lord  Tullamore  said^  that  the  Bill  was 
necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the  King's 
County^  and  he  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  did  not  take  it  up  as  a  family  affair. 
He  was  ill  abroad  when  the  gentlemen  of 
the  county  began  the  business. 

Mr.  Crampion  thought  that  the  Bill 
ought  not  to  be  passed  without  inquiry  as 
to  the  existence  of  the  inconvenience  which 
it  proposed  to  remove. 

Mr.  OComneU  thought  that  the  transfer 
of  the  Court-house  of  Tullamore  was  ne- 
cessary. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Court-house  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  that,  to  prevent 
wranglings  in  that  House  on  local  and  per- 
tooal  questions,  the  best  course  would  be^ 
to  extend  to  Ireland  the  law,  which  in  Eng- 
land leaves  it  to  the  Lonl  Chancellor  and 
the  Judges  to  determine  where  the  Assizes 
riiould  be  held. 

Mrt  Robert  GroM  did  not  think  that 


there  was  any  occasion  for  a  Committee. 
The  facts  which  were  admitted  showed  the 
necessity  of  the  removal. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Original 
Motion  Ayes  .50;  Noes  38: — Majority  12. 

The  House  resolved  into  a  Committee ; 
tiie  Bill  having  been  considered,  the  House 
resumed. 

ExciiEQUKR  Court  (Scotland)].  The 
Lord  Advocate  moved  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Sir  William  Rac  had,  on  former  occasions, 
opposed  this  Bill,  and  meant  then  to  assign 
the  reasons  which  would  induce  him  to 
move,  ''  that,  no  sufficient  investigation 
having  been  made  by  the  Select  Committee 
into  the  charges  regarding  the  Court  of 
Exchequer  proposed  by  this  Bill^  or  any 
inquiries  entered  into  respecting  the  mat- 
ters contained  in  the  special  instructions 
given  by  the  House  on  the  1st  February, 
183^,  this  Bill  be  again  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee."  The  House  would  perceive 
that  by  this  Motion  he  meant  to  imply  that 
the  late  Committee  did  not  do  its  duty. 
The  House  was  now  called  upon  to  make 
provision  for  the  performance  of  the  busi- 
ness done  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  Scot- 
land. It  was  proposed  that  the  duties 
performed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  and 
Puisne  Judge  of  the  present  Court, 
should,  for  the  future,  be  executed  by 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, who  should  receive  an  addition  of 
600/.  a-year  to  his  present  salary,  while 
the  Lord  Chief  Baron  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
tiring allowance  of  2,000/.  This  course 
was  subject  to  the  most  serious  objections. 
The  Bill  embraced  two  propositions,  which 
required  separate  considerations;  one  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  the  learned 
Judges  in  the  present  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
the  other  to  impose  the  duties  of  this  Court 
on  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
The  latter  consideration  was  of  much  more 
importance  than  the  former,  and  the  House 
ought  not  to  consent  to  this  change  until 
after  the  most  careful  investigation.  In 
the  establishment  of  this  Court,  at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  it  was  made  a  special 
provision  that  the  Judge  who  presided  in 
It  should  be  an  English  barrister:  and, 
since  that  time,  an  English  lawyer  had 
always  been  a  member  of  that  Court. 
Formerly,  not  only  the  Chief  Baron,  but 
all  the  I\ii$ne  Barons,  were  English  law- 
yers. Two  years  ago  he  had  the  honour 
of  submitting  to  the  House  a  large  measure 
of  Reform  in  the  Scotdi  judicial  establish* 
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ments^  by  which  fifteen  judicial  offices  were 
abdished,  besides  a  multitude  of  clerks 
and  inferior  officers.     These  included  the 
Jury  Court,   the   Admiralty  Court »  the 
CoDsistorial  Court,    two  Judges  of  the 
Court  of  Session,  and  two  Barons  of  Ex- 
chequer.    By  this  means  a  saving  was 
made  to  the  amount  of  between  20,000^ 
and  30,000/.  yearly.     At  that  time  there 
were  a  Chief  Baron,    and  three  Puisne 
Barons  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  but, 
from  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted 
in  this  Court,  it  was  thought  that  the  Chief 
Baron,  being  an  English  lawyer,  and  one 
Puisne,  being  a  Scotch  lawyer,  would  be 
sufficient.     It  had  appeared  to  him  that 
considerable  advantage  would  be  derived 
ftom  this  change,   and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  than  getting  rid  of  the  Court 
altogether,  and  transferring  the  business  to 
other  Courts.  He  had  considered  that  this 
was  a  Court  regulated  exclusively  by  Eng- 
lish law;  that  the  cases  were  always  between 
the  King  and  the  subject ;  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  prosecution^  the  proceedings 
were  carried  on   at  the  public  expense, 
aided  by  the  talents  of  a  Crown  counsel, 
and  supported  by  the  testimony  of  persons 
generally  interested  in  the  result;  while, 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  there  was 
seldom  anything  but  poverty,  accompanied 
by  the  knowledge  that,  with  the  best  de- 
fence, no  ex()eu8es  could  be  awarded.     For 
such  causes,  a  Judge  of  high  station  and 
character  was  indispensably  required,  and 
one  fully  versed  in  the  English  law ;  and 
in  order  to  make  provision  for  the  occasional 
absence  of  such  Judge  and  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  where  a  knowledge  of 
Scotch   law  was  necessary,    one    Puisne 
Baron,  selected  from  the  Scotch  Bar,  was 
ateo  retained.     In  so  far  as  regarded  the 
administration  of  justice,  this  arrangement 
WM  admitted  to  have  been  perfect ;  it  was 
fully  discussed  in  that  House,  and  met 
with  the  express  approval  of  the  present 
I^rd  Chancellor.     The  clauses  respecting 
the   Exchequer  were  submitted  to  Chief 
Baron  Abcrcromby,  and  cJianges  suggested 
by  him  were  introduced ;  but  no  idea  was 
ever  expressed  at  that  time  of  abolishing 
the  Court.     The   Bill  only  received   the 
royal  assent  in  July,  1830;  and  in  August, 
18S1,  the  present  Bill  made  its  appearance 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    The  preamble  did 
not  pretend  that  it  was  intended  to  improve 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  only  to 
aare  expense.     It  was  a  mere  money  bill ; 
Mid  its  appearance  excited  the  astonish- 
mtnt  of  every  perfon  connected  with  the 


law  in  Scotland.  When  he  came  down  to 
the  House,  he  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
finding  out  who  had  the  charge  of  it.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  hit  right 
hon.  friend  opposite,  and  the  noble  Chan«- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer)  both  denied  all 
knowledge  of  it ;  and,  at  lengthy  he  found 
that  the  management  of  the  Bill  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  Genend  (iir 
England.  He  propoaed  that  the  Bill 
should  be  referreu  to  a  Select  Committee, 
and  a  discussion  of  two  nights  took  place 
upon  this  question^  The  inquiry  was  re- 
sisted by  all  the  hon.  Gentlemen  <^potite, 
and,  on  a  division,  he  was  defeated,  and  tho 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time.  Hie  present 
Bill  was  subsequently  introduced  into 
Parliament.  When  his  right  hon.  fHend 
moved  for  leai'e  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  he 
(Sir  W.  Rae)  asked  whether  an  inquiry 
was  to  be  allowed  ?  The  noble  Lord,  Icnow- 
ing  what  had  passed  before,  said  that  he 
would  not  oppose  an  inquiry ;  nay,  he  went 
further,  and  said,  that  he  himself  would 
move  for  a  Committee.  This  proceeding 
could  not  be  objected  tO)  although  it  was 
not  consonant  with  the  usual  practice  of  the 
House ;  and  it  placed  the  appointment  of 
the  Committee,  not  in  his  (Sur  W.  Rae's) 
hands,  who  had  been  anxious  for  inquiry, 
but  in  the  hands  of  those  who  disliked  in- 
quiry, and  had  done  everything  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it.  The  noble  Lord 
proposed  tho  names  of  twenty-four  persona 
to  constitute  a  Committee,  of  whom 
eighteen  were  the  direct  adherents  of  the 
Government.  The  member  for  the  county 
of  Edinburgh  subsequently  proposed  that 
four  additional  Members  should  be  placed 
upon  the  Committee.  The  Government 
would  only  consent  to  the  admission  of  two 
of  that  number,  while  they  afterwank, 
without  any  intimation,  caused  another 
friend  of  their  own — namely,  the  Member 
for  the  northern  borougiis,  to  be  added  to 
the  number.  Seeing  the  manner  in  which 
the  Committee  was  constituted,  be  thought 
it  right  not  to  trust  the  inquiry  to  their 
own  discretion  ;  and,  tliereibre,  he  moved 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  thn 
effect : — That  they  do  "  inquire  into  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, or  how  far  there  are  other  duties 
which  might,  with  public  advantage,  be 
devoh-cd  upon  that  Court.*'  The  motion 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  instruction  was  aent 
to  the  Committee.  The  Chairman  piXH 
cceded  to  call  the  witnesses  whom  he 
thought  necessary;  and  the  first  witness 
was  the  present  Chief  Baron  of  SootliBd, 
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It  w^,  noBt  likely,  intended  that  the  ex- 
amioadon  of  witncsees  should  terminate 
with  the  eridence  of  the  Chief  Baron  ;  but 
it  WM  8Ugge«ted  that  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd^ 
who  had  biseti  for  ten  years  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland,  should  be  also  examined,  and  he, 
accordingly,  was  sent  for,  and  his  evidence 
leosife  ,  aa  was  also  that  of  Sir  Henry 
ardia  •  He  had  proposed  that  the  head 
of  tb  bar  of  Scotland,  the  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  should  be  examined; 
but  that  proposal,  as  well  as  every  other  of 
a  simUar  nature,  was  negatived;  and  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  on  the  subject 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
ought  to  have  been  directed.  He  must 
protest  against  this  course  of  proceeding. 
The  House  was  called  upon  to  form  a  judg- 
ment upon  the  merits  of  this  Bill,  without 
having  any  information  to  guide  it.  The 
excuse  for  the  conduct  pursued  by  the 
Committee  was,  that  the  Bill  was  the  chief 
matter  referred  to  them,  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  should  pass,  they  were  not  called  on 
to  attend  to  the  instruction.  But  of  what 
usfr  would  it  be  for  that  House,  in  any  case, 
to  vote  an  instruction  to^a  Committee,  if 
sudi  resolutions  could  be'  so  contemned  ? 
The  Committee,  no  doubt,  had  evidence  re- 
specting the  abilities  of  the  present  Court, 
but  with  respect  to  the  sulmtitute  for  the 
performance  of  its  duties^  not  one  witness 
had  been  examined  who  could  afford  any 
information  oti  the  subject.  But  the  House 
was  not  only  called  on  to  judge,  without 
materials,  on  most  essential  points,  but  on 
very  discordant  testimony,  in  so  fur  as  there 
was  any  evidence.  Any  ]>erson  who  read 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Samuel  Shephenl  must 
see  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  single  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Session  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  the  present  Chief  Baron, 
he  could  not  for  a  moment  put  his  opinion 
in  competition  with  that  of  so  eminent  a 
lawyer  as  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  who  held 
the  ofBoes  of  Solicitor  and  Attorney  GFe- 
neral  in  this  country,  and  would  have  been 
Chief  Justice  of  England  but  for  an  un- 
fortunate deafness,  which  disabled  him  from 
filling  that  station.  His  opinion  was  also 
entitled  to  more  weight  than  that  of  the 
present  Chief  Baron,  on  account  of  his 
greater  experience  in  the  Court.  Mr. 
Abercromby  had  held  the  office  for  hardly 
two  years ;  whereas  Sir  Samuel  Shephenl 
filled  it  for  nearly  ten  years,  and  was  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  constitution 
and  duties  of  the  Court.    If,  again,  the 


House  was  to  look  to  which  of  these  wit- 
nesses was  the  most  disinterested,  how 
could  they  be  put  in  comparison  ?  The 
present  Chief  Baron  was  the  person  for 
whose  accommodation  this  Bill  was  obviously 
intended.  It  had  been  prepared  under  his 
eye  and  direction,  and  he  supported  it  by 
his  testimony.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd 
had  retired  from  public  life,  and  could  have 
no  conceivable  temptation  but  to  give  the 
most  honest  and  true  account  of  all  he  knew 
on  the  subject.  If  his  evidence  was  to  be 
relied  on  there  was  an  end  of  the  question, 
in  so  far,  at  least,  as  the  proposed  substitute 
was  concerned.  The  business  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  in  Scotland  was  divided  into 
two  parts — the  one  judicial,  and  the  other 
Ministerial ;  and  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee suggested  that  the  latter  should  be 
entirely  remo\Td  to  the  department  of  the 
Treasury.  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  however, 
said,  *  I  think  great  delay  would  be  created, 

*  that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
'  the  Treasuryto  have  somebody  in  Scotland 
'  to  inquire  into  particular  and  specific 
'  fects  there.  They  could  only  have  a  re- 
'  presentation  on  paper,  the  truth  of  which 
'  they  have  no  means  of  inquiring  into  here.' 
And  also,  '  I  thought  it  Mas  a  great  advan- 

*  tage  to  Scotland— if  I  may  use  the  phrase, 

*  at  least  to  the  poor  {)eoplc  in  Scotland—- 
^  that  they  knew  they  had  a  tribunal  to 

*  which  they  could  offer  their  complaints, 
'  such  as  they  were.'  In  these  sentiments 
he  (ISir  W.  Rae)  fully  concurred.  If  such  a 
change  should  take  place,  it  was  evident  that 
hereafter  all  would  depend  on  the  fiat  of  au 
inferior  officer  in  Scotland,  subject  to  all  the 
influence  that  might  be  there  brought  to 
bear  upon  him.  Even  his  answer  could  not  be 
obtained  without  great  trouble  and  exixsnse. 
The  pf>or  people  of  Scotland,  instead  of  at 
once  going  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and 
l>eing  there  heard  and  dismissed,  satisfied 
that  they  had  obtained  justice  from  a  high 
and  independent  tribunal,  must  hereafter 
employ  persons  in  Lfondon  to  ask  redress 
at  the  Treasury ;  must  wait,  no  one  knew 
how  long,  for  a  deliverance  proceeding  from 
persons  who  could  know  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  must  be  guided  by  the  views 
of  inferior  Scotch  officers.  Again,  what 
was  to  happen  in  reganl  to  applications  for 
money  grants  to  Scotland  ?  On  these  tlie 
Barons  had  hitherto  been  called  to  report. 
But  whei*e  was  the  Government  hereafter 
to  find  so  able,  so  disinterested,  so  high- 
minded  a  quarter  to  which  to  apply  for 
advice  ?  The  only  alleged  recommendation 
to  all  these  changes  was,  a  saving  ofexpenia. 
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But  was  this  saving  quite  certain  ?  Sir 
Henry  Jardine  said^  that  as  everything 
must  hereafifcer  be  done  by  correspondence, 
more  duty  would  have  to  be  performed  in 
his  office,  and  more  persons  must  be  paid 
to  perform  it.  Besides,  the  duty  discharged 
10  London  would  require  additional  officers. 
The  Chief  Baron  even  pointed  at  the 
necessity  of  a  Scotch  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 
When  these  were  added  to  the  salary  of  the 
Judge  who  was  to  do  the  duty,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  saving  would  be  nominal, 
and  not  for  a  moment  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  satisfactory  administration 
of  Justice.  After  all,  the  bill  did  not  pro- 
vide for  the  separation  thus  recommended, 
but  left  the  whole  duty,  ministerial  as  well 
as  judicial,  to  be  performed  by  the  Court  of 
Session  Judge.  Why  was  this  ?  Solely 
because  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee 
were  not  such  as  to  enable  them  to  legislate 
on  the  subject,  and  because  the  real  object 
in  view  was,  to  abolish  the  Court  of  fix- 
chequer,  asa  matter  of  accommodation  to  the 
Chief  Baron,  without  regard  to  what  was 
afterwards  to  become  of  the  business  of  the 
Court.  In  regard  to  the  judicial  duties, 
they  were  various,  numerous,  and  import- 
ant ;  but  it  was  said^  that  the  quantity  of 
business  before  the  Court  had  fallen  off 
lately,  and  particularly  within  the  last 
three  years,  and,  in  proof  of  this,  reference 
was  made  to  certain  Returns  produced 
before  the  Committee.  Now,  in  the  first 
place,  these  Returns  were  incomplete  -,  they 
were  confined  altogether  to  the  judicial 
duties,  and  did  not  include  the  ministerial, 
which  were  of  considerable  importance. 
The  Returns  formerly  made  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commissions,  showed  that,  on  an 
average  of  threcyears,  these  were  numerous. 
But  these  Returns  were  inaccurate,  and 
not  to  be  relied  on ;  they  were  not  made 
from  any  record,  but  from  statements 
furnished  by  attornies,  and  were  totally  at 
variance  with  other  returns,  which  showed, 
that  during  the  last  three  years  there  had 
been  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminution  of 
the  suits  instituted  in  the  Exchequer.  One 
object  of  his  Motion  was,  to  investigate 
this  important  part  of  the  case,  and,  if  in- 
quiry was  granted,  the  alleged  reduction 
would  prove  altogether  fallacious.  Doubt- 
less the  number  of  trials  had  recently  been 
few,  but  that  was  owing  to  the  practice  of 
compounding  every  case  of  penalty,  which 
was  assuredly  reprehensible.  The  whole 
statements  as  to  the  reduction  of  business, 
if  inquired  into,  would  be  shown  to  be 

gimtly  eiaggerated.    It  was  obviously  im- 


possible, with  a  revenue  of  5,113,000/.,  but 
there  must  be  many  actions,  and  they  must 
all  be  tried  according  to  the  forms  of 
English  law ;  there  appeared  a  strong 
reason  for  keeping  up  this  Court.  Further 
he  proposed  to  examine  evidence  to  prove 
that  many  important  duties  might  be 
transferred  to  the  Court.  In  the  Minutes 
of  the  Committee  now  before  the  House  it 
would  be  seen,  that  four  classes  of  duties 
were  proposed  as  meriting  inquiry;  and 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  had  suggested  a 
fifth,  as  the  appeals  from  the  sentences  of 
Sheriffs  regarding  the  qualification  of  voters, 
would  be  better  referred  to  the  Exchequer 
than  to  the  Court  of  Session.  These  mat- 
ters merited  inquiry.  If,  however,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  it  was  to  be  admitted 
that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  might  be 
abolished,  his  right  hon.  friend  was  bound 
to  make  out  this  proposition,  that  one  Judge 
of  the  Court  of  Session  was  the  fittest  per- 
son to  discharge  the  duties  which  this 
Bill  would  impose  upon  him.  But  his  right 
hon.  friend  could  not  propose  that  any  of 
the  six  senior  Judges  of  that  Court  should 
fill  this  office,  being  necessarily  men  above 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  very  ill  fitted  to 
commence  the  study  of  English  Law.  The 
appointment  must,  therefore,  be*  limited 
to  the  fLye  junior  Judges,  who^it  was  known, 
were  so  overloaded  with  business,  that 
either  an  increase  of  their  number,  or  an 
extension  of  the  sittings  of  the  Court  was 
expected.  But  supposing  the  Judge  to 
have  time,  was  he  otherwise  qualified  ? 
How  could  he  become  possessed  of  the 
knowledge  of  English  law  which  he  was  to 
administer  ?  How  could  he  direct  a  Jury 
in  regard  to  a  law  of  which  he  knew 
nothing — who  was  an  entire  stranger  to  the 
rules  of  evidence,  and  to  the  forms  requiring 
to  be  observed  ;  and  where  every  term 
made  use  of  must  to  him  be  altogetner  un- 
intelligible ?  If  his  attention  was  to  be 
exclusively  directed  to  such  proceedings 
no  doubt  in  time  he  might  become  fiuniliar 
with  them  ;  but,  instead  of  this,  his  whole 
time  was  to  be  occupied  in  Court  of  Session 
duties,  which  were  entirely  foreign  to  those 
of  Exchequer.  But  what  was  to  be  done  if 
any  of  his  near  relations  should  be  presented 
as  debtors  to  the  Crown,  and  he  in  con- 
sequence disqualified  from  judging?  Again, 
how  were  his  judgments  to  bereviewed,  as  in 
the  event  of  a  new  trial  being  moved  for  ? 
Surely  these  points  ought  to  be  looked  to ; 
and  It  ought  to  be  considered  whether 
Scotch  forms  might  not  be  substituted  for 
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vould  not  form  a  better  tribunal  than  a 
single  Judge  ;  wbetber,  at  all  erents^  two 
Judges  of  the  Court,  instead  of  one,  would 
not  constitute  an  important  improvement 
on  the  proposed  plan  ?  On  all  these  points 
he  wanted  a  full  inquiry,  which  was  due  to 
the  importance  of  the  question ;  due  to  the 
House,  whose  instructions  had  been  con- 
temned; and  due  to  the  country,  in  order 
that  no  suspicions  might  exist  as  to  this 
being  a  measure  for  the  accommodation  of 
an  indindual  rather  than  the  good  of  the 
public  He  might  appeal  to  the  course  of 
nis  public  conduct  in  proof  that  he  was 
none  of  those  who  wished  to  retain  any  un- 
necessary judicial  situations;  and  it  the 
alteration  proposed  by  the  Bill  should  be 
prored  expedient,  he  should  be  the  first  to 
fote  for  it;  but,  without  full  inquiry,  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  dismemberment 
of  the  most  ancient  supreme  judicature  of 
Scotland.  He  would  move  to  leave  out 
from  the  word  "  that"  to  the  end  of  the 
question,  in  order  to  add  the  words — '^  no 
sufficient  investigation  having  been  made 
by  the  Select  Committee  into  the  changes 
regarding  the  Court  of  Exchequer  proposed 
by  this  BiU,  or  any  inquiry  entered  into 
respecting  the  matters  contained  in  the 
special  instructions  given  by  this  House  on 
the  1st  of  February,  1832,  this  Bill  be 
again  referred  to  a  Select  Committee," 
instead  thereof. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent to  the  House  that  the  scope  of  his 
right  hon.  and  learned  friend's  motion  was, 
to  impeach  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
with  this  Bill  upon  the  authority  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  considered  the  subject  to 
which  it  related.  His  righthon.  friend  rested 
his  case  upon  two  grounds  ;  first  that  the 
Committee  adjudicated  without  due  inquiry; 
and,  secondly,  that  this  precipitation  was  \ 
aggravated  by  a  contumacious  neglect  of  j 
the  instruction  of  the  House.  He  trusted 
he  should  be  able  to  show  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend's  objections  were 
unfounded.  The  substance  of  this  Bill 
was,  prospectively  to  abolish  the  Scotch 
Court  of  £xchequer,  now  o>nsisting  of  a 
Chief  Baron  and  two  Puisne  Baron«,  draw- 
ing salariesamounting  alti^cther  to  f>/XX>/. 
a-year,  and  to  transfer  the  small  p^^irtion  of 
business  it  had,  to  a  single  judicial  pers^^n 
of  \erj  high  rank  and  station ;  namely,  a 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session.  It  was 
matter  of  notoriety  that  there  was  not  j 
business  performed  by  the  .Scotch  Court  of 
Exchequer  suflicieut  to  justify  tli**  main- 
tenance  of  so  expensive   a  tribunal.     It 


must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  in  1830,  led  the 
way  in  that  work,  in  reforming  the  Scotch 
judicature,  in  which  he  (the  Lord  Advo- 
cate, was  a  humble  and  very  inefficient 
follower.  It  must  be  recollected  how  he 
abolished  some  Courts  and  curtailed  others. 
The  Consistorial  Court  he  entirely  did 
away  with ;  the  Admiralty  Court  (the 
only  one  in  Scotland)  he  completely  fdiol- 
ished  ;  and  the  Jury  Court,  then  consisting 
of  four  or  five  Judges,  he  annihilated,  and 
transferred  its  duties  to  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, from  which  he,  at  the  same  time, 
struck  off  two  Judges.  Nay,  more:  his 
unhallowed  hand  was  stretched  forth  even 
against  the  Court  of  Exchequer — to  re- 
duce the  number  of  its  Judges  from  four  to 
three ;  although  the  House  was  now  told  it 
must  be  held  quite  sacred.  This  extirpa- 
tor— this  slaughterer  of  ancient  Judges — 
"  bore  no  brother  rival  near  his  throne,*' 
and  was  offended  when  he  (the  Lord  Advo- 
cate) humbly  following  in  his  track,  at- 
tempted to  gather  gleanings  in  a  field 
from  which  he  had  reaped  so  ample  a  har- 
vest ;  and  called  out  that  it  was  an  insult 
to  Scotland  for  the  House  to  sanction  the 
course  he  (the  Loni  Advocate)  had  pur- 
sued. What  were  the  facts  .^  It  was 
stated  at  the  time,  from  certain  docu- 
ments before  the  House,  that  there  was  no 
business  at  all  before  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer. His  learned  friend,  the  Judge-killer, 
who  knocke<l  the  Admiralty,  Commissary, 
and  Jury  Courts  on  the  head — who  dismem- 
Y)cred  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  Court  of 
Session  of  a  part  of  their  Judges — did  he 
think  it  necessary  to  have  an  investigation 
before  a  Committee  ere  committing  all 
these  slaughters?  No  such  thing;  but 
uptjn  certain  returns,  he  did  lightly  what 
he  (the  L^jrd  Advocate)  propc^ed  to  do 
solemnly.  It  was  notorious  that  there 
was  no  business  in  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer ;  and  that  statement  was  crirniborated 
by  the  returns.  It  appeared  by  them, 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  there  had 
not  been  aliove  five  or  six  defended  cases 
in  each  year ;  that  was,  not  quite  one  and 
a-half  in  each  year ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  period,  there  hafl  not  Ijeen  alM>ve 
four  or  five  in  ea<:h  year,  or  one  case 
in  each  Term.  The  number  of  uode- 
fcude<l  cases  in  which,  as  was  well  koowo, 
a  iiiW  witnesses  were  examined,  ex  parte, 
whoa^  examination  occupied  no  more  time 
than  was  sufficient  to  convince  the  Judge, 
either  that  the  defendant  was  iunrcent  or 
hafl  no  ca.se,  was   only   sevent^^n  in   the 
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eonrse  of  the  jevr.  This,  then,  was  the 
whole  amount  of  the  judicial  husiness  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer.  His  learned 
fHend  truly  stated,  that  the  Judges  of  the 
Court  had  some  employment,  also,  as 
Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  that  was  to  say, 
as  the  Deputies  of  the  Treasury  in  Lon- 
don, from  which  thev  received  orders, 
and  to  which  they  made  reports,  and  trans- 
mitted all  they  received.  Now  the  Acts 
under  which  they  transacted  this  business, 
provided  that  they  should  transact  such 
imsiness  in  the  Treasury  as  they  might  be 
directed  to  transact  by  the  Minutes  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  London.  Of 
course,  then,  as  soon  as  these  Minutes 
transferred  their  duties  to  others,  their 
business  in  the  Treasury  ceased,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  he  was  informed  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  Treasury  business 
which  they  used  to  transact  had  been 
taken  from  them,  and  by  Treasury  Minutes 
transferred  to  others;  and  no  difficulty 
would  be  experienced,  in  the  whole  of  the 
Treasury  business  they  had  performed 
being  transferred  to  others;  for  it  could 
scarcely  be  made  to  occupy  four  days  in  the 
year.  With  respect  to  their  judicial 
business,  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Ses- 
sion, who  would  be  appointe<l  to  it,  would 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it  in  four  short 
gedertints.  The  retiu-ns  showed  that  up 
to  the  present  time,  the  judicial  days  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  had  been  eight  or 
ten  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  those 
only  of  three  or  four  hours  eacji.  The 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  never  sat 
on  a  Monday;  so  that  if  the  Mondays 
were  taken,  the  whole  of  the  Treasury 
business  of  the  Court  of  Exche<juer  of 
Scotland  might  be  done  by  the  Judge  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  to  whom  its  judicial 
business  might  he  confided,  and  all  without 
trenching  upon  his  other  duties.  But 
then  his  learned  friend  said,  that  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  could  have  had  other 
business  added  to  that  which  it  had  at  pre- 
sent to  discharge.  Now,  every  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  asked,  whether  the  different 
additions  to  the  duties  of  the  Court  which 
were  suggested  could  be  advantngeously 
made,  and  they  all  answered  in  the  negative. 
Certainly,  the  Committee  was  averse  to 
seeking  for  pretences  to  keep  this  Court 
up,  or  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
have  got  speculative  individuals,  who  might 
by  taking  business  from  hence  and  busi- 
ness from  thence,  have  made  up  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  patch-work  duty  for 
the    Court    to    discharge.    He  said,    of 


patch-work  dqty;  for  it  was  remark-^ 
able,  that  neither  as  regarded  the  bank- 
ruptcy business,  the  adjustment  of  tithes, 
the  duties  performed  by  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  nor  any  other,  was  a  sugges- 
tion made  to  transfer  a  whole  branch  of 
proceeding  into  the  Court  of  Exchequer ; 
the  suggestions  being  for  it  to  settle  the 
accounts  of  one,  or  overlook  a  particular 
detail  of  part  of  the  business  oif  another 
Court,  which  did  not  want  any  such  reh'ef. 
Having  taken  evidence  which  conrinced 
the  Committee  that  there  was  no  pretence 
for  keeping  up  the  Court  of  Exchequer  as 
a  revenue  Court,  for  it  never  had  any 
general  business  (like  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer in  England),  the  Committee  came  to 
the  conclusion,  also,  that  there  was  no 
foundation  upon  which  to  ino^ease  its  juris- 
diction— indeed,  that  it  had  no  jurisdiction 
which  could  be  extended — and  that,  if  any 
were  given  to  it,  it  would  hare  to  be 
created  for  the  purpose.  They  under. 
stood  the  instruction  of  the  House  to  meftD 
such  an  enlargement  of  its  jurisdiction  as 
would  bring  into  the  Court  the  same  kind 
of  business  it  already  possessed.  There 
were  only  two  suggestions  founded  upon 
this  principle.  The  first  went  upon  the 
possibility  of  diminishing  the  number  of 
compounded  cases,  and,  by  going  through 
the  Court  with  them,  so  to  increase  its  busi- 
ness ;  the  second  was,  to  make  the  Judges 
go  circuits.  Upon  the  first  subject,  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  stated,  that  composition 
was  not  only  an  allowed  practice  m  both 
parts  of  the  island,  but  was  necessary  for 
the  proper  execution  of  the  laws.  The 
Committee,  therefore,  had  no  evidence  be- 
fore them  to  warrant  a  recommendation  o 
a  change  in  the  present  practice.  With 
respect  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  the  busi- 
ness done  by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  the 
best  law  authorities  in  Scotland,  including 
the  Chief  Baron,  concurred  in  stating,  that 
there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  expect 
that  the  business  would  be  better  done  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  that  no  dis- 
satisfaction was  felt  at  the  manner  in 
which  that  business  was  at  present  trans- 
acted. The  whole  evidence,  therefore, 
with  respect  to  the  transfer  to  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  of  the  only  business  bearing 
any  analogy  to  that  at  present  transacted 
in  it,  instead  of  being  with,  was  against, 
his  right  lion,  and  learned  friend.  He  would 
not  enter  further  into  details,  but  simply 
say,  looking  to  the  facts,  that  this  was 
an  unnecessary  Court,  and  that  to  main- 
tain it  was  a  waste  of  the  public  money. 
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His  right  hoD.  and  learned  friend  seemed 
to  think  6,00()/.  per  annum  a  very  trilling 
sum ;  but>  independently  of  the  waste  of 
this  sum,  they  had  the  evil— if  they  kept 
up  that  Court — of  maintaining  several 
pieces  of  undue  patronage^  and  of  gilding 
sinecures  with  the  name  of  judicial  offices. 
His  right  hon.  and  learned  friend  said, 
that  it  was  a  great  thing  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  the  decision  of  a  Judge  of  high 
character  and  rank — by  which  he  meant 
with  a  high-sounding  title — to  adjudicate 
between  the  King  and  his  subjects.  He 
(the  Lord  Advocate)  proposed  to  substi- 
tute for  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  a  Judge 
of  the  highest  rank— a  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  ijession — the  supreme  civil  tri- 
bunal of  Scotland — a  Judge  as  much  en- 
titled to^  and  as  much  possessing,  respect- 
ful attention  as  any  other  Judge,  whatever 
his  denomination  might  be.  It  must  be 
recollected^  that  this  Judge  would  be  a 
member  of  an  efficient  and  important 
Court — that  his  judicial  habits  would  be 
kept  in  perpetual  exercise,  his  faculties 
sharpened  by  constant  practice,  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  alleged  to  be  the  case 
with  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer, who  tried,  perhaps,  only  one  cause  in 
the  course  of  every  half  year,  and  whose 
faculties  must  become,  to  a  certain  extent, 
rusty.  The  business  of  the  Judges  was 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  inex- 
pedient to  make  this  addition  to  their 
labours.  The  ordinary  business  of  the 
Judges  was  for  fifty-six  days,  and  they 
commenced  their  sittings  at  eleven,  and 
closed  them  at  two  or  three.  Any  Judge 
might  get  through  the  quantity  of  busi- 
ness now  transacted  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer in  the  course  of  six  days.  He 
did  not  think,  as  was  stated  by  his  learned 
friend,  that  the  necessary  condition  of  pass- 
sing  tliis  Bill  should  be,'  that  the  Treasury 
business  should  be  transacted  in  another  way. 
He  could  not  help  feeling  that  thesegrega-l 
tion  of  the  business  of  the  Court  was  most 
improper.  He  looked  forward  with  some 
anxiety  to  the  8C))aration  of  the  business, 
and  if  the  plan  now  suggested  was  acted 
upon,  all  the  other  causes  and  suits  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  determine  in  this 
Court  would  be  not  the  work  of  twenty- five 
or  fifty  days,  but  of  only  eight  or  ten  days. 
At  present,  a  great  number  of  the  cases 
connected  with  the  revenue  were  heard 
and  determined  by  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub- 
lic. Forty-nine  out  of  every  fifty  cases  of 
this  sort  were  finally  and  satisfactorily  set- 


tled by  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  although 
an  appeal  might  be  made  from  the  decision 
of  these  Justices  to  the  Court  of  Session. 
But  the  truth  was,  that,  for  the  most  part, 
the  interpretation  of  the  statutes  was  so 
clear,  that  there  could  be  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty in  applying  them.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  the  Justices  were  able  in  nine- 
tenths,  or  rather  ninety-nine  hundredths  of 
the  cases  for  determination,  to  give  as 
satisfactory  a  decision  as  the  superior 
Court.  He  must  admit,  that  there  was 
one  part  of  the  business  of  the  Court 
which  made  it  necessary  that  the  Judge 
should  be  a  Scotch  lawyer.  He  meant  that 
part  relating  to  the  preparation  of  the  char- 
ters. There  was, however,  a  provision  in  this 
Bill  which  would  prevent  any  inconve- 
nience on  this  account  arising  to  the  pub- 
lic from  the  abolition  of  this  Court.  As 
for  the  cases  at  Nisi  Prius,  it  appeared 
that  they  might  be  got  through  in  two 
days  in  the  year,  and  surely,  on  this  Ac- 
count, it  was  not  worth  while  to  keep  op  a 
Court  with  two  Judges  at  enormous  sala- 
ries. The  Houst*  was,  therefore,  acting 
properly  in  getting  rid  of  that  which  ap- 
peared to  be  a  shameful,  unnecessary,  and 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  The  right  hon.  and  learned  Lord, 
undoubtedly,  did  much  in  his  bill  for  re- 
modelling the  Court,  but  he  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  had  left  that  behind  him  to  do, 
which  he  (the  Lord  Advocate),  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  now  had  the  honour  of 
submitting  to  the  House.  The  plan  which 
he  had  to  propose  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  public,  and  to  the  administration  of 
justice.  For  the  reasons  he  had  already 
stated,  it  was  unnecessary  again  to  send 
the  matter  to  the  consideratiorr  of  a  Select 
Committee;  he,  therefore,  must  oppose 
the  motion  of  his  right  hon.  and  learned 
friend. 

Mr.  Pri7igle  said,  the  speech  of  the 
earned  Lord  Advocate  had  been  so  dis- 
cursive, and  he  had  frequently  wandered 
so  widely  from  the  true  question  before  the 
House,  that  he  (Mr.  Pringle)  should  find 
it  very  difficult  to  follow  him,  without 
being  led  into  discussions  which  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
proceedings.  The  only  question  which 
they  had  to  consider  was,  whether  the 
Committee  had  exhausted  the  inquiry 
which  was  remitted  to  them  by  the  House^ 
and  to  that  he  should  endeavour  to  con- 
fine himself.  The  learned  Lord  set  out  by 
complaining,  that  the  scope  of  his  right  hoo. 
friend's  Motion  was  to  im|)each  the  conduct 
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of  the  Committee.  It  was  so.  It  was  ex- 
actly the  complaint  that  the  Committee 
had  not  discliarged  the  duty  devolved 
upoD  it^  and  therefore,  the  motion  was 
made  to  have  the  Bill  recommitted.  He 
charged  the  Committee  with  not  only  re- 
fusing to  go  through  the  case,  and  making 
a  report  on  imperfect  information,  but  of 
actually  stifling  inquiry.  The  Committee 
was  called  upon^  first,  to  inquire  whether, 
in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  could  be  dispensed 
with ;  secondly,  supposing  it  to  be  abolished, 
was  the  mode  by  which  the  Bill  provided 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties,  by  trans- 
ferring them  to  one  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  a  proper  mode ;  and,  thirdly, 
would  it  not  be  more  expedient  to  con- 
tinue the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  add  to 
it  other  judicial  business,  which  was  not 
at  present  provided  for  in  the  most  satis- 
factory manner.  The  two  first  of  these 
belonged  to  the  very  essence  of  the  Bill. 
Unless  they  were  satisfactorily  and  clearly 
made  out,  the  Bill  must  be  inexpedient, 
and  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  passed 
by  the  Legislature.  The  third  was  also 
important,  though  less  essential  to  the 
merits  of  the  question.  Of  these  three 
subjects  of  investigation,  only  the  first  was 
taken  up  by  the  Committee,  and  that  very 
imperfectly ;  and  as  the  necessity  of  in- 
quiry was  admitted,  the  Bill  itself  could 
oot,  on  any  ground,  be  justified  without  a 
full  investigation.  There  were  only  three 
witnesses  examined.  The  first  of  these 
was  the  present  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
Scotland.  The  second,  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  ;  and 
the  third,  the  King's  Remembrancer,  Sir 
Henry  Jardine.  Of  these,  the  evidence  of 
the  first  was  favourable  to  the  Bill — that 
of  the  second  decidedly  against  it,  and 
from  the  thirds  perhaps,  either  party  might 
gather  something  to  countenance  their 
views ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  it  would  be 
found  substantially  to  agree  with  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd.  He  feared 
he  must  not  presume  that  many  Members 
had  taken  the  pains  to  peruse  the  M'hole 
of  the  Report.  To  such  as  had,  he  might 
confidently  appeal,  and  ask  them  if  their' 
impression  was  not,  that  so  far  as  the  in- 
quiry was  gone  into,  the  result  did  by  no 
means  justify  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee. If,  therefore,  the  House  were 
to  legislate  upon  such  evidence  as  they 
already  had,  he  should  be  justified  in 
calling  upon  them  to  reject  the  Bill. 
He  maintained  that  the  inquiry  was  not 


exhausted,  and  ought  again  to  be  resumed. 
The  question  of  the  utility  of  the  court 
even  was  not  gone  into,  if  the  two  prin- 
cipal witnesses  differed,  more  testimony 
should  have  been  brought  up.  There  were 
othei  persons,  such  as  the  solicitors  of  Ex- 
cise and  Customs,  the  learned  gentlemen 
who  had  filled  the  offices  of  Crown  Counsel, 
and  perhaps  other  persons  connected  with 
the  Court  of  Exchequer,  who  could  have 
given  very  important  information,  and  pro- 
bably knew  a  great  deal  more  of  the  subject 
than  a  Judge  who  had  not  filled  his  office 
but  for  two  years.  In  particular  there  ought 
to  have  been  a  very  full  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  the  recent  diminution  of  cases. 
The  learned  Lord  had  alluded  to  the  prac- 
tice of  compounding,  which  might  be  one 
principal  cause.  Of  this  be  did  not  com- 
plain to  a  certain  extent ;  but  he  suspected 
that  it  had  been  carried  greatly  too  far ; 
and  he  wished  that  so  responsible  a  faculty 
had  been  vested  in  the  highest  officers  of 
the  Crown,  rather  than  inferior  ones,  as 
was  the  case  in  Scotland.  He  had  never 
maintained,  that  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
had  full  employment;  but  other  duties 
might  have  been  devolved  upon  it  with  ad- 
vantage to  the  country.  Not  one  witness  had 
been  examined  who  was  competent  to  speak 
as  to  the  propriety  of  devolving  the  duties 
of  the  Court  on  a  lord  of  Session.  It  was  true, 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  learned  Lord,  that 
questions  relating  to  it  were  asked  of  the 
several  learned  persons  whom  the  Com- 
mittee examined ;  but  both  Lonl  Chief 
Baron  Abercrombie  and  Sir  Samuel  Shep- 
herd very  properly  answered,  that  never 
having  hiid  any  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  business  of  a  Court  of  Session,  they 
were  not  competent  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions :  neither  was  Sir  Henry  Jardine  so 
bold  as  to  offer  any  positive  opinion  upon  a 
subject  which  was  not  within  his  range  of 
experience ;  so  there  was  no  witness  called 
before  the  Committee  who  really  oould 
give  any  sound  information  as  to  this  part 
of'the  Bill.  It  was  a  very  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  he  hardly  pretended  to  form  an 
opinion  of  it.  Some  of  the  difficulties  had 
been  pointed  out  by  his  right  hon.  friend, 
especially  those  of  having  questions  of  Eng- 
lish law  decided  by  a  person  who  had  never 
practised  either  as  Advocate  or  Judge  in  an 
English  law  court,  and  the  anomaly  of  ap- 
pointing a  single  Judge  to  review  his  own 
decisions.  If  the  Committee  had  not  been 
willing  to  stifle  inquiry,  they  ought  to  have 
examined  some  persons  connected  with  the 
Court  of  Session.    It  was  proposed  to  call 
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the  Dean  of  Faculty.  A  more  competent 
witness^  in  every  point  of  view,  could  not 
have  been  found,  as  he  added  to  consider- 
able experience  iu  the  duties  of  a  common 
counsel,  which  necessarily  gave  him  much 
Exchequer  practice,  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Court  of  Session.  What  did 
the  members  of  the  G)mmittee  know  of  the 
Court  of  Session  ? — and  yet,  without  any 
evidence  before  them,  from  any  persons  at 
all  competent  to  give  them  information, 
they  had  presumed  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
on  a  matter  which  would  occasion  great 
anxiety  to  any  Scotch  lawyer  who  might 
be  called  to  make  up  his  mind  upon  it. 
The  learned  Lord  had  said,  that  many  of 
the  questions  of  law  brought  before  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  were  questions  which 
the  Legislature  had  even  committed  to  the 
Justices  of  Peace ;  but  did  he  forget  that 
the  Justices  of  Peace  had  a  line  prescribed 
to  them  by  all  those  statutes,  iirom  which 
they  must  not  travel  ?  Their  duty  was 
distinct  and  precise,  and  if  they  erred 
there  was  at  present  an  appeal  for  redress 
to  the  Barons.  But  he  was  not  going  to 
stand  out  on  his  own  opinion  for  retaining 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland;  all 
that  he  insisted  on  was,  full  and  complete 
inquiry,  which  this  Committee  had  refused 
to  make.  If  the  result  of  such  inquiry 
should  be  unfavourable  to  the  expediency 
of  continuing  the  Court,  and  if  he  should 
find  that  proper  means  were  provided  for 
satisfactorily  discharging  its  business,  he 
should  readily  give  way ;  but  he  could  not 
discharge  his  duty  to  Scotland  without  in- 
sisting that  justice  should  be  done  to  her 
interests.  The  only  argument  for  the 
change  proposed  was  economy.  The  saving 
was  not  very  large,  but  he  was  by  no 
means  insensible  to  the  propriety  of  making 
even  the  smallest  saving.  He  doubted  very 
much  whether,  after  all,  it  would  prove 
any  real  saving ;  but  let  not  the  saving  of 
ex])euse  be  the  only  consideration.  Scot- 
land had  a  good  claim  that  her  business 
should  be  well  done,  and  he  entreated  the 
House  not  to  grudge  her  the  means  of 
securing  this. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  House  had  been  en- 
gaged for  upwards  of  two  hours  discussing 
this  Bill  J  the  object  of  which  was,  to  get  rid 
of  an  expensive  Court  of  Justice,  in  which 
little  or  no  business  was  done.  It  appeared 
that  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
cost  between  10,000/.  and  12,000/.  a-year, 
and  that  the  average  number  of  causes  tried 
in  thiscourt  in  a  year,  did  not  exceed  twelve; 
tlmt  was  to  say,  that  it  cost  the  country  at 
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the  rate  of  about  1,000/.  a  cause.  It  was 
really  surprising  that  any  one  should  de- 
fend the  keeping  up  the  present  Court. 
Allusions  had  been  made  to  the  able  law- 
yers who  had  presided  in  this  Court,  and, 
among  others,  to  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd, 
who,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  able  man,  and  a 
very  good  lawyer ;  but  he  did  not  see  why 
he  should  be  sent  to  Scotland,  as  to  a  re- 
fuge for  the  destitute,  and  take  from  the 
country  no  less  than  40,000/.  for  doing 
nothing.  He  trusted  that  this  Bill  would 
pass,  and  they  should  hear  no  more  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland. 

Sir  George  Clerk  was  aware  that  this  was 
not  a  question  of  any  great  interest  to  the 
majority  of  hon.  Members,  and  he  was  not 
surprised  at  their  extreme  eagerness  to 
come  to  a  vote  in  favour  of  this  Bill ;  but 
he  could  assure  them  that  it  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  people  of  Scotland.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  up-stairs,  to 
which  the  consideration  of  this  subject  was 
referred,  and  shortly  after  that  Committee 
was  appointed,  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  con- 
stitution of  that  Committee,  and  the  result 
had  fulfilled  the  anticipations  he  then 
formed.  He  had  proposed  an  addition  of 
four  or  five  hon.  Members  to  this  Com- 
mittee, who  had  taken  part  in  the  discus- 
sions on  the  subject :  his  proposition,  how- 
ever was  rejected.  He  had  then  stated,  that 
many  members  of  the  Committee  were  not 
likely  to  feel  gi-eatly  interested  in  the  matter 
to  be  submitted  to  their  consideration.  This 
turned  out  to  be  the  case  ;  but  the  inquiry 
that  took  place  before  the  Committee  was 
not  of  that  nature  to  throw  any  great  light 
on  the  subject :  and,  although  several 
Members  were  anxious  that  additional  evi- 
dence should  be  called,  all  motions  to  that 
effect  were  rejected  ;  and  a  Report  was 
made,  which  was  founded  on  a  very  narrow 
basis.  For  his  own  part,  he  thought  it 
most  inexpedient  to  abolish  this  Court,  for 
there  were  various  judicial  duties  in  Scot- 
land, which  it  could  have  performed, 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tne  public. 
The  Committee  ought  to  have  taken  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration ; 
but  it  was  determined  that  this  was  un- 
necessary. He  was  convinced  that  the 
transferring  the  business  of  this  Court  to 
the  management  of  one  of  the  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  would  be  attended 
with  great  public  inconvenience.  Much  of 
the  business  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in 
Scotland  was  diminished  by  the  practice  of 
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compounding  revenue  case8>  instead  of 
bringing  the  parties  before  a  Jury.  He 
should  content  himself  however  with  enter- 
inghis  protest  against  going  into  the  present 
Coromittee,  because,  whether  the  measure 
was  right  or  wrong,  it  was  a  case  which  ought 
tx>  be  inquired  into ;  and  the  Select  Com- 
mitteo  had  not  done  their  duty  in  stopping 
that  inquiry  just  at  the  point  at  whicii  it 
was  so  essentially  necessary  to  have  the 
fullest  information. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  ;  and 
the  clauses  of  the  Bill  having  been  agreed 
to,  the  House  resumed. 

Privilege  op  Parliament  (Bill).] 
Mr.  Baring  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  Privilege  of 
Parliament  Bill. 

Mr,  Lumber t  objected  to  the  House  pro- 
ceeding at  that  period  of  the  night  with  a 
measure  so  important. 

Mr.  Lennard  gave  his  hearty  support  to 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  so  far  as  it 
went  to  take  away  a  privilege  which  it  was 
neither  useful  nor  creditable  to  the  House 
to  retain  But  he  was  disappointed  that 
the  IVill  did  not  extend  to  Peers  as  well  as 
to  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
ought  to  be  made  to  do  so.  On  all  former 
occasions,  when  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
linquished a  privilege,  the  House  of  Peers 
did  the  same.  It  was  well  known  that 
formerly  Privilege  of  Parliament  and  of 
Peerage  extended  to  the  lands,  the  goods, 
and  the  domestics  of  Peers  and  Meml)ersof 
the  House  of  Commons;  by  degrees  these 
privileges  had  been  restrained  at  the  same 
time  in  the  case  both  of  I'ccrs  and  Mem- 
bers. He  thought  that  a  simlhur  course 
should  be  pursued  on  the  present  occasion  ; 
for  he  was  sure,  thut  so  long  as  the  present 
law  of  arrest  continued,  by  which  a  poor 
tradesman  might  be  dragged  away  from  his 
family  and  imprisoned^  no  class  of  persons 
ought  to  claim  au  exemption,  or  be  privi- 
leged to  defraud  his  creditors  with  im- 
punity. He  hoped  what  he  was  saying 
would  not  be  construed  into  any  approval 
of  the  present  law  of  arrest.  He  thought 
the  present  state  of  the  law  in  that  respect 
most  objectionable,  and  he  hoped  that  it 
would  be  soon  changed  ;  but  while  it  was 
suffered  to  exist,  he  thought  all  persons 
ought  to  be  equally  affected  by  it.  He 
therefore  hoped  the  lion.  Gentleman  would 
consent  to  give  his  Bill  greater  extension, 
so  as  to  include  peers  as  well  as  Members 
of  that  House. 
Mr.  Hunt  was  astonished  to  find  that 


the  Bill  only  affected  Members  of  that 
House,  and  if  it  went  on  he  should  move 
a  clause  to  embrace  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Peers. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  all  objections  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill  should  be  reserved 
till  it  was  in  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Ruthven  would  not  oppose  the 
second  reading,  but  would  certainly  extend 
its  application  if  he  were  able ;  otiierwise 
the  Bill  would  be  partial  and  oppressive  to 
the  Members  of  that  House. 

The  House  divided :  —for  the  second 
reading  88 ;  Against  it  4 — Majority  34>, 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  com* 
mitted. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  May  31,  1832. 

MXVOTB&.]  Pftpen  at^imtd.  On  tht  MoUm  of  Sir  Jom 
HoBHousB,  the  Number  of  Recruiting  DistricU  io  the 
United  Kingdom ;  of  Staff  Offioexf,  Staff  Non-oommlt- 
lioQed  Offloers,  SupcrlnteiMUog  Subaltama,  «od  Rcigl- 
mental  Partiet,  in  each  Dietrict;  Number  of  Racniits 
Annually  raised  in  each  District  (exclunivo  of  EMt-Indian 
service)  i  also,  total  Annual  Expense  of  the  same  i  ftom 
f  4th  December*  ISSS,  to  lot  January,  1S3I,  aaoh  year  ra- 
specUvdy. 

Bill.    Read  a  second  time ;  Witnesses  in  Equity. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Chatbr,  from  Durham,  <br 
the  Abolition  of  Slavery.^By  Sir  William  Ram,  fifnm 
Glasgow,  against  the  Arrestment  for  Wagea  (SooUand) 
Bill. — By  Mr.  Cutlar  Fkroursom,  fVom  the  Native  In- 
habitants of  Calcutta,  for  Continuing  to  the  Local  Oov«m- 
roent  the  Power  of  Restricting  the  Residence  of  Europeans 
in  India.— By  Lord  Morpeth,  from  Otley,  againat  tha 
Factories  Regulation  Bill ;  from  Thome  and  Saddltwordi, 
for  Stopping  the  Kupplies ;  and  from  Reading  and  Uirae 
other  Places,  for  the  Abolition  of  the  PuoishiiMnt  of  Death. 
^By  Sir  RoBKRT  BATsaoN,  (tnm  Belfast,  in  favour  of  the 
Factories  Regulation  Bill.— By  Mr.  MACKiiriroir,  from 
Lymington,  againat  the  Extension  of  the  Boundaries  of 
that  Borough,  and  for  oorrtoting  an  Error  relative  to  the 
Boundary-line.  —By  Lord  Morpkth.  from  Leeds,  in  fiivoor 
of  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland.)— By  Sir 
Roorrt  Ikoliu,  from  Rochester,  Ryash,  Addii^gtoB,  and 
White  Roothing: — and  by  Sir  Robsrt  BATiaoif,  horn 
Aghadowey  <  Londonderry),  Graoshaw,  Briflttt,  and  Gar- 
vagh,  against  the  Plan.— By  Mr.  Cutlar  PxRoueaoif, 
fVom  Kirkcudbright,  against  depriving  the  SheriA  of  the 
power  of  deciding  upon  the  Validity  of  Votes.-  By  Sir 
FRANcia  BvRDKTT,  f^om  Westminster  {— by  Mr.  Hum*. 
fyom  St.  James's  Clcrkonwell;—  by  Mr.  Alderman  Waith- 
MAN,  from  London  and  ita  Vloinity;-Huid  by  Mr. 
William  Brougham,  Arom  St.  Mary,  lambathr»fi>r  a 
Repeal  of  the  Laws  relative  to  Dramatie  Repreae&taiiQB. 

Ministerial  Plak  of  Education 
(Ireland).]  Sir  Robert  Baieson  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  a  parish  in  Lon- 
donderry, against  the  new  system  of  public 
Education  in  Ireland  ;  also,  a  petition  from 
aCongrep^ntion  of  Seceders  from  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Ulster,  in  the  county  of  Down, 
against  the  same  system ;  and  another,  to 
the  same  effect,  from  the  Sunday  school 
teachers  in  Belfast,  and  praying  that  the 
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grant  to  the  Kldare^street  Society  might !  to  use.  He  asked  that  hon.  Member^  how 
be  continued,  |  he  dared  to  criticise  his  language  ?  He 

Major  Macnamara  said,  that  the  whole 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  county  of  Clare, 
in  1 829,  originated  in  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  compel  the  Catholics,  under 
the  auspices  of  that  Society,  to  send  their 
children  to  schools  in  which  the  Scriptures 
were  used  as  a  school  book. 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  denied  that  the 
disturbances  in  Clare  bad  any  such  origin. 
He  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion of  Education,  published  in  1825,  to 
show  that  the  Catholics  of  that  county 
were  desirous  that  their  children  should 
receive  a  scriptural  education,  but  that 
they  were  prevented  by  their  priests  from 
■ending  them  to  the  schools  of  the  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society.  He  was  surprised 
that,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  any 
nan  would  presume  to  say  that  compulsory 
attempts  to  force  the  Catholics  to  send 
their  children  to  the  scriptural  schools 
were  the  causes  of  the  disturbances. 

Mr.  O'Cotmell  was  sure  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  friend,  the  member  for  Clare, 
being  a  resident  landlord,  a  Magistrate, 
and  a  Grand  Juryman  of  that  county,  must 
be  better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of 
the  disturbances  which  took  place  there 
than  any  other  gentleman,  Englishman 
or  Scotchman,  in  that  House.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  so  flatly  contradicted  his 
bon.  and  gallant  friend  was  much  out 
in  his  chronology:  the  hon.  Member 
had  attempted  to  show  that  persecution 
was  not  the  cause  of  disturbances  in  1829, 
because  in  1825  there  was  no  persecution, 
and  the  people  were  compelled  to  receive 
a  scriptural  'Mddication."  His  hon.  and 
gallant  friend  had  pledged  his  high  cha- 
racter to  the  statement  he  had  made  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  disturbances  in  Clare. 
And  most  truly  had  he  stated,  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  cruel  persecutions  of 
the  bigota  of  that  country,  seeking  to  force 
Catholic  children  into  the  hands  of  Pro- 
testant teachers.  A  Magistrate  of  that 
county  had  been  publicly  convicted  at 
Sessions  of  breaking  into  a  house  were  a 
Catholic  priest  was  administering  the  sa- 
crament to  1  dying  Christian,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disturbing  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sacred  functions. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  begged  permission 
to  make  a  remark  upon  the  observations 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  (Mr, 
O'Connell)  had  made  upon  him,  and  upon 
the  language  the  hon.  Member  had  dared 


believed  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
always  able  to  make  himself  intelligible  to 
theHouse ;  and  if  he  was  not  so  competent 
a  master  of  the  King's  English  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry,  at  least  he  could 
pride  himself  upon  not  bringing  into  the 
discussions  of  that  Honse,as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber did,  the  vulgarity  of  a  pauper,  and 
the  insolence  of  a  demagogue. 

The  Speaker  was  sure  that,  in  the  phra- 
seology which  the  hon.  Member  had  just 
used,  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  order.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
would  see  the  necessity  of  making  some 
explanation  to  the  House  for  the  error  into 
which  he  had  been  betrayed. 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  was  willing  to 
apologise  to  the  House  if  he  had  been  guilty 
of  any  sin  aeainst  its  laws.  To  the  House 
he  limited  his  apology,  because  he  could 
conceive  nothing  more  vulgar  or  unwar- 
rantable than  for  one  Member  of  that 
House  to  criticise  the  pronunciation  of 
another.  This  was  not  tne  first  time  that 
hon.  Member  had  taken  this  course.  He 
denied  that  he  had  used  the  word  "  iddica- 
tion,"  as  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  hon. 
Member.  "  Education  "  was  the  word 
he  had  used.  With  reference  to  the  alle- 
gations of  the  hon.  Member  against  the 
Protestants  of  Clare,  whom  he  called 
"  bigots,"  he  thought  they  ought  to 
have  naro^s  given  as  authority  for  such 
assertions ;  they  ought  not  to  rest  on  the 
mere  ipse  dixits  of  individuals. 

The  petition  to  be  printed. 

Breach  op  Privilege  —  Case  of 
Proceedings  of  Committees.]  Mr. 
Stanley  moved,  that  the  Order  of  the  Day, 
that  Thomas  Sheehando  appear  at  the  Bar 
of  that  House,  be  then  read.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  then  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail  news- 
paper of  the  21st  in  St.  and  put  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  Clerk,  who,  having  stated  the 
title  of  the  Paper  and  the  publisher's  name, 
proceeded  to  read  an  article  entitled ''  Irish 
Tithes,"  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Editors  of  that  Journal  had  received,  exclu- 
sively, through  their  resident  parliamentary 
agent,the  second  Reportof  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  which  sat 
upon  the  subject  of  Irish  Tithes;  that  at 
the  hour  at  which  they  had  received  it,  it 
was  only  in  their  power  to  g^ve  it  a  cursory 
glance,   but  that  they  were  enabled  to 
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peiteive;  even  from  that  hasty  notice,  that 
the  Committee  had  recommended  that  the 
State  should  constitute  itself  the  proprie- 
tor of  all  the  tithes  of  Ireland ;  that  they 
should  be  converted  into  a  permanent 
land-tax,  payable  by  the  landlords  instead 
of  the  tenantry — that  Church  cess  should 
be  abolished — and  that  there  should  be 
a  new  valuation  of  Church  property. 
Another  part  of  the  paper  was  also  read. 
It  was  headed  "  Second  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Irish  Tithes.*' 

The  Order  of  the  Day,  that  Thomas 
Sheehan  do  appear  at  the  Bar,  was  read, 
and  Mr.  Sheehan  being  in  attendance  was 
placed  at  the  bar. 

The  Speaker :  What  is  your  name  ? — 
Thomas  Sheehan. 

The  Speaker :  Look  at  that  Paper ;  are 
you  a  proprietor  of  it  ? — I  am. 

The  Speaker:  Look  at  its  contents. 
Have  you  any  statement  to  offer  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  ? — ^The  only  state- 
ment I  have  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
present  proceeding  of  the  House  is,  that 
the  document  referred  to  is  that  I  sent  to 
Ireland  for  insertion  in  this  Paper. 

The  Speaker:  In  what  character  or 
capacity  did  you  forward  that  document 
for  publication? — In  my  own  individual 
character,  and  none  other. 

The  Speaker :  Purporting  to  be 

Mr.  Sheehan  :  I  beg  to  decline  answering 
any  question  which  might  possibly  crimi- 
nate another  person. 

The  Speaker:  Then  the  House  is  to 
understand  that  you  decline  answering 
this  question  ? 

Mr.  Sheehan  :  I  am  sorry  to  decline 
replying  to  any  question  which  is  put  to 
me  by  the  House ;  but  I  shall  certainly 
give  no  reply  that  could  compromise  any 
other  person. 

The  Speaker :  Has  the  House  any  ques- 
tion to  put? 

Mr.  0*ConneU:  Had  the  document, 
when  you  received  it,  the  usual  caution 
marked  on  the  back  ? 

Mr.  Sheehan :  I  deline  replying  to  that 
question. 

Mr.  Stanley :  Was  the  document  when 
you  received  it  in  print  or  in  manuscript  ? 

Mr.  Sheehan :  I  have  the  same  objection 
to  answering  that  question  as  to  answer- 
ing those  that  went  before. 

The  Speaker  inquired  if  the  House  had 
any  other  questions  to  put?  and  there 
being  none,  Mr.  Sheehan  withdrew. 


Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  in  the  present 
case  there  was  evidently  gross  negligence 
amongst  some  one  or  other  of  the  ofRcers 
of  that  House,  or  of  some  person  employed 
by  them,  and  it  would  be  a  gross  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  House  if 
they  did  not  take  a  decided  step,  with  a 
view  to  putting  an  end  to  practices  of  that 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  draft  of  the 
Report  in  question,  there  were  but  twenty 
copies  of  it  printed,  and  those  copies  were 
transmitted  under  sealed  covers,  and  it 
became,  therefore,  impossible  that  the 
document  in  question  could  have  reached 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Sheehan  otherwise  than 
through  a  gross  breach  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  some  person  in  the  employ- 
ment of  that  House.  The  House  had  had 
Mr.  Sheehan  at  the  bar,  and  had  put  cer- 
tain interrogatories  to  him,  and  be  having 
declined  to  answer  any  questions  respecting 
the  means  by  which  he  had  possessed 
himself  of  the  document  in  question,  he 
thereby  took  upon  himself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  publication;  and 
now  one  of  two  courses  remained  open  to 
the  House ;  either  they  might  commit 
Mr.  Sheehan  to  Newgate,  or  to  the  custody 
of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms.  He  should  of 
course  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House  to  decide  which  course  it  would 
pursue ;  but  before  he  sat  down,  he 
thought  it  right  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  an  article  published  in  The 
Dublin  Evening  Mail  newspaper  of  the 
28th  of  May,  from  which  it  was  very  clear, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Sheehan  to 
set  the  authority  of  that  House  at  defiance. 
In  the  conclusion  of  the  article  to  which 
he  referred,  the  writer  stated,  that  having 
procured  the  Report  of  the  Committee, 
at  which  the  editors  were  much  gratified, 
they  would  be  wanting  in  the  duty  they 
owed  to  their  readers,  and  the  public,  if 
they  did  not  give  it  immediate  instrtion, 
referring,  as  it  did,  to  a  matter  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  article  then  went 
on  •  We  have  all  becoming  respect  for  the 
'  privileges  of  Parliament,  and  would  not 

*  infringe  an  iota  upon  the  rights  of  its 
'  Members ;  but  we  should  be  wanting  in 
'  that  duty  we  owe  our  readers  were  we  to 

*  withhold  from  them  a  piece  of  interesting 
'  intelligence  which  happened  to  be  in  our 
'  possession.  Mr.  Stanley  is  talking  of 
'  summoning  the  proprietor,   editor,  and 

*  printer,  to  the  Bar  of  the  House.  He 
'  may  save  himself  all  this  trouble.  One  of 
'  the  former  is  now  resident  in  London, 
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'  and  has,  if  we  be  instructed  rightly,  ap- 
'  prised  Mr.  Stanley  of  his  willingness 
*■  to  take  all  the  responsibility  attachable 
'  to  the  publication  of  the  Tithe  Report 
'  upon  himself,  and  his  readiness  to  give 
'  the  Irish  Secretary  and  the  Committee 
'  just  80  much  information  as  he  thinks 
'  necessary  upon  the  subject,  and  not  a  bit 
*  more.'  Having  made  this  statement  to 
the  House,  he  should  not  then  trouble 
them  further  than  to  move  a  Resolution, 
declaring  that  the  publication  of  that 
draft  of  a  Report  was  a  high  breach  of 
privilege.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  con> 
eluded  by  moving  **  Resolved  —  That 
Thomas  Sheehan,  Editor  of  the  Irish  paper 
called  The  Dublin  Evening  Mail,  having 
published  a  Report  purporting  to  be  a  Re- 
port of  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House, 
the  same  not  having  been  presented  to 
this  House  is  guilty  of  a  high  breach  of  its 
privileges." 

Mr.  Hunt  observed,  that  when  they 
allowed  the  Press  generally  to  publish  so 
many  things  that  constituted  breaches  of 
privilege,  and  openly  and  notoriously  to 
commit  those  breaches  of  privilege,  they 
could  scarcely,  with  much  justice  or  con- 
sistency, select  Mr.  Sheehan  for  a  victim. 
The  House  and  the  country  could  not  fail 
to  see  that  Mr.  Sheehan  was  laughing  at 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and 
that  all  Ireland  was  laughing  at  him. 
When  a  display  of  artillery,  cavalry,  and 
infantry  was  recently  made  to  protect  the 
sale  of  some  cattle  for  tithe,  the  people  of 
Ireland  laughed  at  the  government  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  not  a  man  in 
the  city  of  Cork  was  to  be  found  who 
would  offer  a  single  shilling  for  a  bullock 
worth  ten  guineas.  Could  the  House,  then, 
shut  its  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  laughing  at  the  Irish 
Government  ?  He  wished  that  the  House 
would  not  assist  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  punish  Mr.  Sheehan  for  joining  in  the 
laugh  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

Colonel  Perceval  confessed  himself  un- 
able to  discover  upon  what  grounds  Mr. 
Sheehan  should  have  been  selected,  when 
so  many  others  had  been  guilty  of  breaches 
of  privilege;  but  it  was  to  be  observed, 
that  the  other  offenders  all  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party  in  politics,  and  it  was 
on  account  of  his  opinions,  he  presumed, 
that  this  most  uncalled  for  severity  was 
exercised  towards  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  could  not  justify 
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could  he  deny  that  a  breach  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  had  been  committed ; 
but  he  did  not  think  it  expedient  that  the 
House  should  be  called  upon  to  interfere 
in  this  case.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  placed  the  House  in  the  very  awkward 
situation  of  either  abandoningits  privileges, 
or  of  unnecessarily  punishing  the  editor  of 
a  paper.  He  would  not  allude  to  papers 
in  which  much  greater  breaches  of  privi- 
lege were  daily  published,  but  he  must  say, 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  acted 
most  harshly  in  the  course  which  he  had 
thought  proper  to  pursue  with  regard  to 
this  paper.  If  he  had  held  out  a  warning 
to  the  editor,  he  would  have  acted  wisely, 
instead  of  passing  over  affairs  of  a  similar 
nature  without  notice,  and  suddenly  fiedl- 
ing  on  the  proprietors  of  this  paper. 
Under  such  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  conduct  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  have  been  most  unfair  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose  to  reply  to  the  uncalled- 
for  attack  made  upon  him,  as  if,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  could  be  at  all 
actuated  by  the  politics  of  the  paper  com- 
mitting the  offence.  The  duty  which  he 
was  discharging  was  not  one  which  he  had 
taken  upon  himself — it  was  a  duty  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  Committee.  In  stating 
this,  he  felt  bound  to  add,  that  the  Com- 
mittee, in  coming  to  the  decision  of  in- 
structing him  to  adopt  the  course  which 
he  had  pursued,  came  to  that  decision  by 
a  vote,  in  which  the  minority  was  only 
one,  and  that  member  of  the  Committee 
was  of  politics  opposed  to  those  of  The 
Evening  Mail  and  of  the  hon.  Members 
opposite.  He  begged  also  to  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
that  a  near  relative  of  his  had  expressed 
an  earnest  wish  that  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sheehan  should  be  brought,  as  it  had  been, 
under  consideration,  and  that  hon.  and 
learned  relative  of  the  last  speaker  was 
the  more  anxious  that  it  should  thus  be 
gone  into,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  one 
of  those  members  of  the  Committee  whom 
the  draft  so  often  referred  to  had  not 
reached.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  felt  fully 
assured  that  Mr.  Sheehan  had  never  ob- 
tained the  draft  throup;h  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman.  The  last  speaker 
ought  to  have  known  how  the  matter  really 
stood,  and,  knowing  it,  he  ought  not  to 
have  made  such  an  attack  as  the  House 
had  just  heard;  he  should  not  have  im- 
puted party  motives  where  none  whatever 
existedi  and  when  hon.  Members  com^ 
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plained  that  Mr.  Shechan  was  the  only 
person  punished,  they  should  have  been 
prepared  to  show  that  other  persons  were 
accessaries  to  a  breach  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  subordinate  officers  of 
that  House,  or  any  breach  of  privilege 
with  which  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  was  similarly 
connected.  The  complaint,  it  seemed, 
was,  that  other  papers  had  committed 
breaches  of  privilege,  but  who  originated 
them?  The  document  had  gone  the 
round  of  the  papers,  and  it  was  of  that  he 
complained.  He  also  contended  that  Mr. 
Sheehan's  chief  offence  consisted  not  so 
much  in  publishing  the  document,  though 
that  was  of  itself  a  breach  of  privilege,  but 
in  now  refusing  to  assist  the  House  in  dis- 
covering the  person  who  had  really  abused 
the  confidence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  had  hoped  that 
the  good  feeling  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  would  have  restrained  him 
from  throwing  out  tlie  insinuation  he  had 
thrown  out  against  his  relative  ['*  no^  no  r]. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  had 
seemed  to  convey  an  imputation  upon  his 
relative  as  one  of  the  two  who  had  not  re- 
ceived their  copies  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Goulbumfeli  perfectly  assured  that 
hia  hon.  friend  near  him  altogether  mistook 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite :  so 
far  from  implying  any  imputation  upon 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, he  distinctly  acquitted  him  of  any 
participation  in  the  affair.  That  this  was 
a  breach  of  confidence  to  the  House,  and 
to  some  members  of  the  Committee,  could 
not  be  doubted,  for  those  Reports  were 
enclosed  in  sesded  covers,  so  that  the 
packets  must  have  been  opened  by  some 
person  having  no  authority  so  to  do.  The 
House  should  likewise  look  to  the  conse- 
quences of  such  a  breach  of  privilege  to 
the  country,  if  persons  into  whose  hands 
such  papers  fell,  and  they  must  occasion- 
ally fall  into  the  hands  of  unauthorized 
persons — were  allowed  to  give  them  to  the 
public.  He  would  instance  the  Committee, 
of  which  both  he  (Mr.-  Goulburn)  and  the 
right  hon.  mover  were  members,  on  the 
Bank  Charter.  The  publication  of  some 
of  the  papers  which  were  before  that 
Committee,  if  divulged,  might  have  the 
most  alarming  efifect  upon  the  public 
credit ;  yet  many  of  them  must  occasion- 
ally come  into  the  hands  of  subordinate 
and  irresponsible  j^rsons.  As  to  Mr. 
Sheehan,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that, 
under  the  circuoutance^i  it  would  have 


been  thought  expedient  to  treat  him  with 
lenity,  had  he  not  shown  a  disposition  to 
resist  the  authority  of  the  House.  Seeing 
the  many  breaches  of  privilege  that  were 
every  day  committed,  he  might  have 
thought  it  no  great  matter,  especially  as 
there  was  no  caution  appended  to  the 
document ;  but  that  had  now  ceased  to  be 
a  question;  there  had  been  a  manifest 
breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  some  officer 
of  that  House,  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  giving  publicity  to  a  document  which 
had  been  carefully  made  up,  sealed,  and 
directed  to  an  individual.  He  did  not 
mean  to  say,  that  Mr.  Sheehan  had  broken 
a  seal,  but  from  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Sheehan 
to  assist  them  in  discovering  the  real 
offender,  he  should  support  the  Motion  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 

Mr.  Littleton  was  of  opinion  that  the 
House  should  endeavour  to  ascertain  who 
the  real  offender  was.  He,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  had  not  been  a  regular 
attendant,  for  a  paramount  duty  had  called 
him  elsewhere,  but  in  the  usual  course, 
the  draft  of  the  first  Report,  and  the  evi- 
dence, were  duly  transmitted  to  him  ;  but 
the  draft  published  by  Mr.  Sheehan  had 
never  reached  his  hands.  The  case  then 
before  the  House  was  of  a  character  which 
they  could  not  overlook,  and  he  was  de- 
cidedly of  opinion  that  tlicy  should  impose 
upon  Mr.  Sheehan  a  heavy  sentence.  That 
gentleman  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
made  to  endure  a  severe  punishment,  till 
he  gave  up  the  name  of  the  person  who 
had  furnished  him  with  the  papers. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  rose  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  what  he  considered 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case  under  conskler* 
ation.  Abstractedly  considered,  it  amounted 
to  no  more  than  a  simple  breach  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  House,  and,  when  viewed  in 
that  light,  it  stood  upon  a  footing  with 
those  tolerated  breaches  of  their  privileges 
which  were  taking  place  every  day  through- 
out the  year.  He  was  bound  to  look  at 
it  in  that  character,  because  there  was  no 
evidence  before  them  to  prove  that  Mr* 
Sheehan  knew  that  the  document  which 
he  had  transmitted  to  The  Evening  Mad 
was  a  private,  and  not  a  public  document. 
The  difference,  then,  between  the  present 
case  and  any  other,  consisted,  not  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  privileges  of  the 
House  had  been  violated,  but  in  the  re- 
fusal of  Mr.  Sheehan  to  answer  certain 
questions  which  had  been  put  to  him  by 
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arity,  or  what  might  be  considered  the 
aggravation  of  the  case,  and  the  House 
woold  recollect,  that  this  contempt  of  their 
authority y  or  whatever  it  might  be  con- 
sidered, resulted  not  from  the  breach  of 
privilege,  but  from  the  course  which  had 
been  pursued  by  the  right  hon.  the  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  towards  the  person  who 
had  committed  the  breach.  He  well  re- 
membered that  the  right  hon.  Secretary, 
upon  a  former  occasion,  had  complained 
of  a  similar  breach  of  their  privileges,  by 
the  publication  in  a  Dublin  paper  of  op- 
posite politics,  of  some  of  the  evidence 
of  Dr.  Doyle  or  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin ; 
but  that  complaint  was  not  followed  up  by 
his  calling  the  party  to  the  bar.  Had  the 
right  hon.  Grentleman  taken  the  same 
course  then  as  he  had  upon  the  present 
occasion,  the  result,  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  had 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same  in  both  cases.  The 
party  complained  of  would,  as  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  have  refused  to  give  up  the 
individual  from  whom  he  had  received 
the  information.  This  was  a  well  under- 
stood compact,  subsisting  between  the 
conductors  of  the  Press  and  the  persons 
through  whom  they  derived  their  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  and  no  editor  or 
proprietor  would  give  up  or  betray  his 
correspondents  without  their  personal 
consent.  The  only  difference,  therefore, 
between  the  present  case  and  those  which 
occurred  every  day  of  the  year,  consisted 
in  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Sheehan  to  answer 
questions  which  no  person  placed  in  his 
situation  would  have  felt  himself  at 
liberty  to  answer,  and  the  House  would 
recollect,  in  coming  to  a  decision  upon 
the  question,  that  the  onus  of  this  respon- 
sibility had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  Portman  observed,  that  the  case  of 
Mr.  Sheehan,  considered  apart  from  his 
conduct  at  the  Bar,  was  not  a  new  case ; 
it  was  his  refusal  to  assist  the  House  with 
information,  which  constituted  his  chief 
offence.  He  would  not  recommend  the 
committal  of  Mr.  Sheehan  to  Newgate^ 
but  rather  to  the  custody  of  the  Serjeant- 
at-Arms,  where  he  might  have  a  locus 
pcenitentias. 

Sir  Robert  H,  Inglis  said,  there  could 
be  DO  doubt  that  a  breach  of  privilege  had 
been  committed,  and  such  a  breach  as 
ought  to  be  punished  in  the  usual  manner ; 

and  it  wati  therefore,  waste  of  time  to  oc- 


cupythe  attention  of  the  House  furthe^ 
with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Shaw  disclaimed,  on  his  own  part, 
and  on  the  part  of  his  hon.  friends,  any 
intention  of  attributing  to  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  (Mr.  Stanley),  that  he  {had 
brought  forward  the  subject  with  reference 
to  the  line  of  politics  adopted  by  the  pa* 
per  in  which  the  document  appeared. 
Differing  as  he  did  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  politics,  he  was  perfectly 
convinced  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  been  biassed  in  any  degree  by  the 
politics  of  the  paper.  His  hon.  fnends 
considered,  however,  that  it  was  a  hard 
case  to  punish  Mr.  Sheehan  for  a  breach 
of  privilege,  in  publishing  a  Report  of  a 
Committee,  when  it  was  well  known  that 
breaches  of  privilege  passed  unnoticed 
every  day.  Without  entering  further  into 
the '  general  question,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  two  points  which  appeared  to 
be  relied  upon  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
as  aggravations  of  the  offence.  It  was 
stated  as  an  aggravation,  that  the  report 
in  question,  though  distributed  amongst 
the  Members  of  the  Committee,  had  never 
been  presented  to  that  House;  and  the 
second  circumstance  was,  an  article  which 
had  been  published  in  The  Evening  Mail, 
in  reference  tothe  pretended  report.  Now, 
as  re<rarded  the  first  point,  it  had  not  ap- 
peared that  Mr.  Sheehan  was  aware  that 
the  report  had  not  been  pre^^ented  to  the 
House;  and  as  tothe  article  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Evening  Mail,  and  which 
was  printed  subsequently  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report,  there  was  no  evidence 
that  Mr.  Sheehan  had  written  that  article. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  he  was  the  pro- 
prietor, but  it  did  not  appear  that  he  W'lS 
the  editor ;  and  he  (Mr.  Shaw)  understood 
the  fact  to  be  that  he  was  not  the  editor. 
He  miijht  have  indiscreet  fiiends  in  Dub- 
lin;  but  he  was  sure  the  right  hoii.  Gen- 
tleman wuuld  not  desire  to  visit  that  cir- 
cumstance on  Mr.  Sheehan.  He  had 
merely  thrown  out  these  observations  for 
the  consideration  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Connell — I  wish  to  ask,  whether 
it  makes  any  difference  that  the  document 
did  not  refer  to  any  proceeding  of  this 
House  ? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  no  Member  of 
the  House,  who  was  not  also  a  Member  of 
the  Committee,  could  have  been  presumed 
to  know  anything  of  the  document  which 
the  resolution  referred  to» 
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The  question  on  the  Resolution  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that,  looking  to  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt  bound 
to  follow  up  the  Resolution  which  had 
just  been  agreed  to,  by  moving  that  Mr. 
Sheehan  should  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Serjeant-at-Arms.  He 
thought  it  was  also  better  that  the  officers 
concerned  in  printing  and  distributing  the 
Reports  of  Committees  should  be  in  at- 
tendance to-morrow  evening,  in  order  that, 
if  Mr.  Sheehan  persisted — as  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  trusted  he  would  not  do,  upon 
better  reflection — in  concealing  the  means 
by  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  do- 
cument, they  might  endeavour  to  trace  it 
out  by  a  strict  examination. 

Ordered  accordingly. 

State  OF  THE  Drama.]     Mr,  Edward 
Lytton  Bulwer  rose,  pursuant  to  notice, 
to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  State  of  the 
Laws  affecting  Dramatic  Literature,  and 
the  performance  of  the  Drama.    They  alL 
knew  that  there  was  a  patent  granted  to 
the  two  great  theatres  for  the  performance 
of  the  drama.     The  extent  and  power  of 
these  patents,  with  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  strengthened,  had  long  been  a  matter 
of  dispute ;  but  by  the  late  decision  of  a 
high  judicial  authority,  it  seemed  that  all 
performances   worthy  of   the  attendance 
of  persons  pretending  to  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  education — all  performances,  except 
those  of  the  most  mountebank  and  trum- 
pery description,  fit  only  for  the  stages  of 
Bartholomew  Fair — were  to  be  considered 
as  infringements  of  the  law,  and  as  subject- 
ing those  who  assist  in  them  to  serious  penal- 
ties.   The  minor  theatres  were,  therefore, 
at  this  moment — with  their  many  thousand 
actors,  proprietors,  and  decorators,  who  de- 
pend for  support  on  their  existence — without 
the  pale  of  the  law ;  and  the  question  was, 
therefore,  forced  before  the  public  in  the  fol- 
lowing shape : — **  How  far  is  it  expedient 
for  the  public,  that  privileges  and  enact- 
ments  of   this   monopolizing  description 
should  be  continued  ;  how  far  is  it  expe- 
dient that  the  minor  theatres  should  be 
suppressed,  and  the  exclusive  patents  of 
the  two  great  theatres  should  be  continued  V^ 
In  the  first  place,  he  contended,  that  the 
original   reason  for  suppressing  the  minor 
theatres  had  long  since  ceased  to  exist ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  he  contended, 
that  the  only  posaiUe  ground  upon  which 


these  patents  were  given  in  trust  to  the 
metropolitan  theatres  had  not  been  ful- 
filled.    Now,  the  reason   for  suppressing 
the  minor  theatres  appeared,  both  by  Act 
of  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  history 
of  these  times.     In  the  licentious  period  in 
which  the  first  patents  were  granted,  viz. 
the  time  of  Charles  2nd,  in  all  the  un- 
biidled  re-action  and  intoxicated  ferment  of 
the  Restoration — it  seemed  that  the  minor 
theatres  were  the  scene  of  very  disorderly 
and  improper  exhibitions ;  and  it  became 
necessary  to  suppress  them — not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  decency  as  of 
protecting  the  drama.     But  did  that  reason 
exist  at  present?     Could    any  who  had 
ever  by    accident  attended    the  smaller 
houses,  assert  that  the  performance  and 
the  audience  were  not  of  the  most  decor- 
ous and  orderly  description  ?     So  far  as 
that  consideration  went,  the  minor  theatres 
were  fully  as  entitled  to  a  license  as  the 
two  great  theatres  themselves;  and  the 
original  reason,  therefore,  for  suppressing 
the  minor  theatres  had,  amidst  the  growing 
good  taste  and  civilization  of  the  age,  en- 
tirely ceased  to  exist.     On  the  other  hand, 
why  was  a  patent  granted  to  two  theatres 
alone?      There    was    but    one    possible 
ground — there  was  but  one  alleged  ground 
— for  the  preservation  of  the  dignity  of 
the  national  drama.     Now,  how  had  the 
patents  obtained  that   object?     It  hap- 
pened, curiously  enough,  that  no  sooner 
were  the  two  great  theatres  in  possession  of 
this  patent,  than  the  national  drama  began 
to  deteriorate,  and  a  love  for  scenic  effect 
to  supersede  it.     It  was  a  reproach  made 
to  Sir  Wm.  Davenant,  it  was  a  reproach 
made  to  all  the  stage  managers  under  the 
new  patents,   that  they  looked,  as  their 
chief  object  in  theatrical  decoration,  to  a 
mechanical  improvement.    This  reproach, 
with  more  or  less  justice,  had  constantly 
existed — this  reproach,  with  peculiar  jus- 
tice, existed  at  the  present  time.     Indeed, 
it  was  impossible  to  look  back  to  the  last 
fourteen   or  fifteen  years   without  being 
struck  with  the  extraordinary  poverty  of 
intellect  which  had  been  displayed  in  the 
legitimate  drama,  compared  with  that  which 
any  other  department  of  literature    had 
called  forth.     There  had  been  exceptions^ 
very   honourable   exceptions;    bat,  never 
had  any  general    rule  fewer  exceptions; 
and  he  was  tempted  to  ask,  with  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  not  how  many  plays  had  been 
produced  of  our  literature,  but  rather,  how 
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grown-up  men  and  women  to  go  and  see  ? 
When  the  Legislature  had  given  so  vast  a 
privilege  to  two  theatres,  solely  for  one  ob- 
ject, viz.  the  preservation  of  the  dignity 
of  the  national  drama,  it  was  bound  in 
justice  to  see  if  that  object  had  been  ef- 
fected.    It  was  bound  in  justice  to  say, 
*'  where  are  the  plays,  to  produce  and  en- 
courage which  we  gave  you  this  exclusive 
privilege  ?     Where  are  the  immortal  tra- 
gedies, where  are  the  chaste  and  brilliant 
comedies?     You    were    to   preserve   the 
dignity  of  the  drama  from  being  corrupted 
by  mountebank  actors  and  absurd  perform- 
ances ;  you  have,  therefore,  we  trust,  driven 
jugglers  and  harlequins  from  the  national 
stage ;  you  have  admitted  no  wild  beasts  ; 
you   have    introduced  no  fire-eaters   and 
sword-swallowers ;  you  have  preserved  the 
dignity  of  the  national  drama  inviolate ; 
you  have  left  it  such  as  it  was  when  you 
took  it  from  the  hands  of  Ben  Jonson  or 
Shakespeare  ;  for  if  you  have  not  done  this, 
then  you  have  not  fulfilled  that  object  for 
which  we  took  from  your  brethren  those 
privileges  we  have  intrusted  to  you."   When 
they  looked  round  and  saw  the  dioramas, 
and  the  cosmoramas,  and  the  jugglers,  and 
the  horses,  and  the  elephants,  and   the 
lions,  which  had  been  poured  forth  upon 
the  stage,  they  could  not  but  feel  that 
the  dignity  of  the  drama  had  not  been  pre- 
served, and   the  object  of  these  patents 
had  not  been  fulfilled.     Seeing,  then,  that 
the   reason    for  suppressing    the    minor 
theatres  no  longer  existed,  seeing,  that  the 
object  of  these  patents  had  not  been  real- 
ized, they  were  enabled  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  question,  and  to  recognize  the 
monstrous  injustice  that  the  law  inflicted 
on  the  public ;  for  was  it  not  absurdly 
unjust  to  say  to  the  immense  and  scattered 
population   of  this  metropolis,  you  shall 
go  only  to  two  theatres  for  the  harmless 
recreation  of  a  play — no  matter  how  re- 
mote the  habitation  of  the  play-goer — no 
matter  how  inconvenient  for  the  purposes 
of  hearing  and  seeing,  the  arrangement  of 
the  theatre  ?     Paddington  and   Pimlico, 
Westminster    and   the    Tower    Hamlets, 
Mary-le-bone  and  Shoreditch,  were  all  to 
disgorge  their  play-going  population   in 
the  direction  of  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane,  where,  when  they  had  at  last  arrived, 
they  would  find,  not  perhaps  a  tragedy, 
not  perhaps  a  comedy,   but  a  very   6ne 
scene  in  a  very  bad  melo-drame — or,  per- 
haps,  if   they  were  in   eminent  luck,  a 
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keeping  up   the  dignity  of  the   national 
drama.     Was  not  this,  indeed,  unjust  to 
the  public,  whom  it  deprived  of  all  the 
numberless   advantages   of   competition ! 
Was  it  not  unjust  to  the  author  and  the 
actor,  whom  it  limited  to  so  overstocked 
and  narrow  a  market  ?     But  it  might  be 
said  that  the  minor  theatres,  notwithstand- 
ing their  illegality,  continued  to  exist,  and 
that  this  injustice  to  the  public  was  not, 
therefore,  committed.     But  would  not  that 
fact  alone  be  sufficient  ground  for  inquiry  ? 
The  small  theatres  were  liable  to  serious 
penalties.     They   were    told    that  those 
penalties  would  be  enforced.     If  enforced, 
what  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  law !  if 
not  enforced  what  mockery  of  the  law. 
In  either  case  amendment  was  necessary. 
Laws  that  were  iniquitous  should  be  al- 
tered ;  but  so  also  should  laws  that  were 
impracticable.     Why  expose  the  laws  to 
be  at  once  hated   for  their  doctrine  and 
laughed   at  for   their   impotence?     Why 
have   all  sound  and  fury  in  the  theory, 
signifying  nothing  in  the  practice  ?     Be- 
sides, if  the  law  could  not,  in  the  teeth 
of    public    opinion,    shut   up  the    small 
theatres,  why  not  let  them  assume  a  re- 
spectable, a  lawful  character  ?     What  en- 
couragement did  it  give  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  minor  theatres  for  a  regular  and 
continued  spirit  of  enterprise,  while  this 
uncertainty  hung  over  their  head  ?     What 
injustice  this  precarious  uncertainty  of  the 
law   caused.     One  proprietor    broke  the 
law  with   impunity.     The    Lord  Cham- 
berlain,   however,    honoured    the   illegal 
theatre  with  his  presence— sanctioned  the 
illegality  by  his  patronage — and  another 
proprietor,  as  at  that  moment  was  the  case, 
might  be  suddenly  prosecuted  and  cast 
into  prison  for  the  crime  of  earning  his 
bread  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  his 
brethren,  but  not  exactly   with  the  same 
fortunate  impunity.     Let,  then,  these  laws 
be  defined,  and  let  them  be  clear  and  uni- 
form in  their  application.     Let  the  public 
be  informed  what  theatres  shall  exist,  and 
the  actors  what  performances  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  act — and  do  not  let  the  law  keep 
up  iniquitous  uncertainty,  which,  while  it 
rendered    the    property    of    the     minor 
theatres  so  precarious  and  illegal,  frittered 
away   by    contraband   far    more  than    it 
would   by  open  rivalry,   the  property  of 
the    great   theatres  —  involved    them    in 
cons  tant  prosecutions,  and  constant  litiga- 
tions, and  made  |the  public  ridicule  as  im^ 
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enforced  the  law,  and  sympathise  as  mar- 
tyrs or  heroes  with  those  who  defied  it. 
A  great  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
dntma,  it  was  universally  acknowledged, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  size  of  the  theatres. 
It  was  in  vain  to  expect  plays  that  should 
not  depend  upon  show,  in  theatres  where 
it  was  impossible  to  hear.  The  enormous 
siaie  of  these  houses  rendered  half  the  dia- 
logue lost  to  half  the  audience,  and  thus 
the  managers  had  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute noise,  and  glitter,  and  spectacle, 
and  the  various  ingenuities  of  foil  and  can- 
vas, for  wit  which  would  be  three  parts 
inaudible,  and  for  pathos  which  would 
scarcely  travel  beyond  the  side-boxes.  It 
was  absurd  to  hope  that  the  drama  could 
be  restored  until  it  was  exhibited  at  houses 
of  a  convenient  size.  But  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  overgrown  size  of  these  the- 
atres ?  Why,  the  patents.  No  sooner  were 
the  proprietors  of  the  two  great  houses  in 
possession  of  the  exclusive  right  of  enter- 
taining the  town,  than  they  naturally  en- 
larged their  houses,  to  take  in  as  much  of 
the  town  as  possible.  The  patents  encou- 
raged them  to  hope  for  unreasonable  profits, 
and  their  only  care  was,  to  find  room  for  all 
the  new  comers  whom  they  thought  would 
be  driven  into  their  net — quite  forgetful, 
that  though  the  law  might  shut  up  a  com- 
modious theatre,  it  could  not  force  the 
public  to  yawn  and  shiver  in  an  inconve- 
nient one.  But  it  was  said,  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  one,  or  both,  of  the  large  thea- 
tres intended  to  diminish  the  size  of  the 
theatres,  and  to  make  them  reasonably 
less;  but  while  that  would  be  a  very  fair 
arrangement  for  one  part  of  the  public, 
would  itoe  fair  to  the  other  part?  while  it 
would  be  very  fair  to  those  who  were  ad- 
mitted, would  it  be  fair  to  those  who  were 
excluded  ?  Would  it  be  fair  to  the  public 
to  say,  **You  shall  go  only  to  two  theatres,'' 
and  then  to  reduce  the  size  of  those  theatres, 
so  that  only  a  very  small  part  of  the  public 
could  be  admitted  ?  But,  as  the  size  of  the 
houses  was  diminished,  the  character  of  the 
drama  would  be  elevated  —  a  new  impetus 
would  be  given  to  the  stage — ^people  would 
be  able  to  hear  and  see  better — many  more 
persons  than  at  present  would  be  desirous 
of  going  —  but  where  were  they  to  go? 
Exactly  at  tlie  time  that  you  would  increase 
the  number  of  the  frequenters  of  the  theatre, 
you  would  diminish  the  accommodation 
afforded  them.  So  that  the  two  houses 
were  in  this  dilemma  ;  either  they  must 
ivUin  their  (nresent  tisei  and  the  legi- 


timate drama  must  continue  debased 
or  banished,  or  they  must  lessen  their 
size,  and  commit  a  g:reater  injustice 
to  the  public,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  improvement  they  madein  the  stage. 
No :  while  they  reduced  the  size  of  the 
theatres,  in  order  to  restore  the  drama, 
they  must  increase  the  number  of  the 
theatres,  in  order  to  receive  the  public. 
Now  there  was  also  another  point  he 
should  just  touch  upon — viz.,  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  Dramatic  Censor.  It 
might,  perhaps,  be  remembered,  that  when 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  brought  in  the  bill, 
commonly  called  the  Play-house  Bill,  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  Censor  was  for 
the  first  time  settled  and  defined,  Lord 
ChesterGeld  said,  in  his  celebrated  speech 
on  that  bill,  ''That  we  were  about  to  give 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  an  officer  of  the 
household,  a  power  more  absolute  than 
that  which  we  would  extend  to  the  Mo- 
narch himself.''  He  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  advantages  they  had  gained  by  the 
grant  of  this.almost  unconstitutional  power. 
Certainly,with  regard  to  a  Censor,  a  Cen- 
sor upon  plays  seemed  to  him  as  idle  and 
unnecessary  as  a  Censor  upon  books.  Let 
them  look  back  for  a  moment,  although 
until  Walpole's  Bill,  the  powers  of  a  cen- 
sorship seem  to  have  been  unsettled  and 
doubtful ;  it  was  certain,  at  least,  that  the 
Master  of  the  Revels  at  first,  and  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  afterwards,  exercised  a  right 
similar  to  that  of  a  censor ;  whole  pas- 
sages in  Davenant  and  in  Massinger,  were 
expunged  by  the  Master  of  the  Revels; 
and  now  mark  how  really  useless,  so  far 
as  morality  was  concerned,  were  the  pains 
he  took  upon  the  subject:  They  knew 
what  those  passages  were ;  they  contained 
only  some  vague  political  allusion,  and 
did  not  contain  a  line  of  the  indecencies 
and  immorality  that  might  be  found  in 
those  plays.  And  why  ?  Because  a  Cen- 
sor sees  only  with  the  eyas  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  because  the  custom  and 
temper  of  the  times  sanctioned  the  inde- 
cency and  the  immorality.  The  only  true 
censor' of  the  age,  was  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  When  indecencies  were  allowed  bj 
the  customs  of  real  life,  they  would  be 
allowed  in  the  representation,  and  no 
Censor  would  forbid  them.  When  the 
age  did  not  allow  them,  they  would  not  be 
performed,  and  no  Censor  need  expunge 
them.  For  instance,  while  the  Licenser  at 
this  moment  might  ttrilce  oat 
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he  pleated  in  a  new  play,  he  had  no  power 
by  strict  law  to  alter  a  line  in  an  old  play. 
The  most  indelicate  plays  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher^  of  Wycherly  or  Farquhar, 
might  be  acted  unmutilated,  without  sub- 
mitting  them  to  the  Censor ;  but  they  were 
not  so  acted,  because  the  good  taste  and 
refinement  of  the  age  would  not  allow 
tham ;  because,  instead  of  attracting,  they 
would  disgust  an  audience.  The  public 
taste,  backed  by  the  vigilant  admonition 
of  the  public  Press,  might,  perhaps,  be 
more  safely  trusted  for  the  preservation 
of  theatrical  decorum,  than  any  ignorant 
and  bungling  Censor,  who  (however  well 
the  office  might  be  now  fulfilled)  might 
be  appointed  hereafter;  who,  while  he 
might  strain  at  gnats,  and  cavil  at  straws, 
would  be  without  any  other  real  power 
than  that  of  preventing  men  of  genius  from 
submitting  to  the  caprice  of  his  opinions. 
There  were  two  other  points  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider ;  viz.,  the  number  of 
theatres  that  should  be  allowed,  and  the 
performances  they  should  be  permitted  to 
exhibit.  With  respect  to  the  first,  he 
would  read  a  short  passage  from  Sir  W. 
Scott's  Life  of  Dryden,  which  was  appli- 
cable in  itself,  and  emanated  from  no 
common  authority.  *  I  do  not  pretend,' 
says  Sir  W.  Scott,  '  to  enter  into  the 
'  question  of  the  effect  of  the  drama  upon 
'  morals ;  if  this  shall  be  found  prejudicial, 
'  then  two  theatres  are  too  many ;  but,  in 

*  the  present  woeful  decline  of  theatrical 
'  exhibition,  we  may  be  permitted  to  re- 
'  member,  that  the  gardener  who  wishes 
'  to  have  a  rare  diversity   of  a  certain 

*  plant,  sows  whole  beds  with  the  species ; 
'  and  that  the  monopoly  granted  to  two 
'  huge  theatres  must  necessarily  diminish, 
'  in  a  complicated  ratio,  both  the  number 
'  of  play-writers,  and  the  chance  of  any- 
'  thing  very  excellent  being  brought  for- 
'  ward/  Now,  he  must  confess,  for  his 
own  part,  that  he  thought  the  public  likely 
to  be  the  best  judge  as  to  the  number  of 
theatres.  On  the  one  hand,  he  did  not 
think  there  would  be  more  theatres  than 
conid  find  audiences  to  fill  them ;  on  the 
other  band,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
as  many  theatres  as  the  public  were  willing 
to  support.  With  regard  to  the  perform- 
ances, he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  lay  any  restrictions  on  the  legitimate 
drama ;  for,  putting  out  of  the  question 
the  difficulty  of  defining  what  the  legiti- 
mate drama  really  was — a  difficulty  that 
would  open  the  door  to  nev  disputesi  and 


new  litigations — he  thought  it  was  absurd 
to  allow  what  was  frivolous  and  to  forbid 
what  was  great ;  to  allow  vaudevilles  from 
the  French,  and  not  to  allow  tragedies 
from  Shakespeare.     It  was  unjust  to  the 
public  to  suffer  what  was  indifferent  of  its 
kind,  and  to  forbid  what  was  best  of  its 
kind;  to   allow  what   might  lower  and 
enervate  the    public  taste,  and  not  to 
allow  what  might  refine   and   exalt    it. 
He  would  wish  them  to  leave  the  stage 
free  from  such   restrictions;    and  in  so 
doing  he  did   not  ask  them   to  try  any 
novel  experiment,  he  only  asked  them  to 
leave   it  such   as   it  was  in  the  days  of 
Massinger,  and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
and  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  when  seven- 
teen theatres  were  constantly  open  to  a 
metropolis    a  tenth  part  of  the  size  of 
London  at  present,  and  a  population  by  a 
hundred  degrees  less  wealthy  and  intel- 
lectual.    He  now  came  to  the  last  point 
he  should  touch  upon;  viz.,  the  state  of 
the    laws  regarding  dramatic    copyright. 
As  they  had  heard  a  great  deal  in  that 
House     of  the    advantage  of    the  close 
boroughs,     in    returning    to    Parliament 
men  of  intellectual   habits,  whom  some 
hon.  Members  declared  were  the  Repre- 
sentatives of   literature,   he   might    ask, 
what  had   they  done   for    the  literature 
they   represented  ?  The  state  of  the   law 
regarding  literary  property  was  infinitely 
more  harsh  and    inconsistent  than   that 
existing    in   France;     but  the    state  of 
the   laws   regarding  dramatic    copyright 
alone,    would    long    be    a   proof     how 
indifferent   that  House  had  been  to  the 
general  claims  of  that  property,   which 
ought  to  be  the  most  sacred  of  all,  be- 
cause   it    encouraged    all  —  because    it 
ennobled  all — because  it  produced  all— 
the  property  that  is  derived  from  intellect- 
ual exertion.     The  instant  an  author  pub- 
lished a  play,  any  manager  might  seize  it 
— mangle  it — act  it — without  the  consent 
of  the   author — and  without  giving  him 
one  sixpence  of  remuneration.     If  the  play 
was  damned,   the  author  incurred  all   the 
disgrace  ;  if  the  play  succeeded,  he  shared 
not  a  farthing  of  the  reward.     His  repu- 
tation lay  at  the  mercy  of  any  ignorant 
and   selfish   managerial   experiment;    he 
might  publish  a  play  that  he  never  meant 
to  be  acted,  that  he  knew  would  not  bear 
to  be  acted  ;  but  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Lord 
Byron,  his  name  alone  would  attract  an 
audience,  he  was  dragged  on  the  stage,  to 
be  disgraced  against  hit  will,  and  wai 
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damned  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  mana- 
ger,   and    the   dignity    of    the   national 
drama.     He  had  no  power — no  interest 
in  the  results  of  his  own  labour — a  labour 
often  more  intense  and  exhausting  than 
the  severest  mechanical  toil.     Was  this  a 
just  state    of    things  ?    The  commonest 
invention  in  a  calico — a*  new  pattern  in 
the  most  trumpery  article  of  dress— a  new 
bit  to  our  bridles — a  new  wheel  to  our 
carriages — might  make  the  fortune  of  the 
inventor;    but  the   intellectual  invention 
of  the  finest  drama  in   the  world,  might 
not  relieve  by  a  groat  the  poverty  of  the 
inventor.      If  Shakespeare   himself  were 
now   living — if  Shakespeare  himself  were 
to  publish  a  volume  of  plays,  they  might 
be  acted  every  night  all  over  the  kingdom 
— they  might  bring  thousands  to  actors, 
and  ten  thousands  to   managers  —  and 
Shakespeare  himself,  the  producer  of  all, 
might  be  starving  in  a   garret.     The  state 
of  our  laws  in   this  respect  was  scarcely 
credited  in  foreign  countries.     In  France, 
no  work  of  a  living  author  could  be  per- 
formed at  any  theatre,  provincial  or  metro- 
politan, without  his   formal   consent,   on 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  the  whole  profits 
to  the  author.     In  Belgium,  the  same  law 
existed,  and  in  both  countries  the  author's 
family,  his  widow,  his  children,  succeeded 
to  his  intellectual  property,  and  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  shared  in  its  profits. 
By  this  a   two-fold  purpose  was  served  ; 
justice  was  done  on  the  one  hand,  and 
emulation  excited  on  the  other.     Should 
they,   then,  be  more  backward  —  more 
unjust  than  their  neighbours,  and  should 
these  poor  authors  who  had  so  much  to 
struggle  against,  in  the  common  literary 
calamities    of  a  slender    income   and  a 
diseased  frame — be  the  only  men  in  the 
whole  community,   literally    denied  that 
necessary  blessing  ple<lged  by  every  free 
State  to  its  subjects,   viz.  the  security  of 
property  ?   He  trusted  he  had  established 
sufficient  ground  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  but,  as  one  of  the  English 
public,  and  as  a  Member  of  that  House> 
he  was  desirous  that  the  age,  the  nation, 
and     the    Legislature    should    be    freed 
from  the  disgrace  of  these  laws  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  want  of  law  on  the 
other,  which  were  so  glaringly  unjust  in 
themselves,  and   so  pernicious  to  one  of 
the  loftiest  branches  of  intellectual  labour. 
He  moved  for  a  Select  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  law  respecting  Dramatic  Lite- 

ratare,  aod  tb^  performance  of  the  Drama. 


Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  Motion. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  thought  many  of 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
St.  Ives  were  a  sort  of  side-scene  slap  at 
Lord  Brougham.     He  had,  after  an  elabo- 
rate inquiry  —  having  called   the   Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  and  Mr. 
Justice  James  Park  to  his  assistance — 
given  his  judgment  and  advice   to    the 
Crown,  that  the  Crown,  though  it  might 
allow  the  minor  theatres  to  keep  open  for 
a  longer  time  than  at  present,  ought  not 
to  allow  them  to  keep  open  all  the  year. 
That  was  saying,  by  implication,  that  the 
Crown  ought  not  to  consent  to  the  esta- 
blishment   of   additional    theatres,    and 
against  that  judgment  the   Motion  and 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  were  opposed. 
Lord  Brougham  had,  then,  by  implication, 
decided  that  the  multiplication  of  small 
theatres   was    not   advisable.      He    (Sir 
Charles  Wetherell)  objected  to  the  Motion 
for    appointing   a   Committee,    however, 
because  it  was  interfering  very  unnecessa- 
rily with  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exercised  with 
great  judgment.    That  was  a  very  ancient 
prerogative,  and  without  some  necessity  he 
could   not  consent   to  reform   it.      The 
House  had  Reform  enough  upon  its  hands 
without  also  reforming  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  and  all  the  theatres.    If  any 
case,  of  abuse  were  made  out,  he  might, 
perhaps,  agree  to  the  inquiry ;  but  till  a 
case  of  abuse  was  clearly  established,  he 
certainly  should  oppose  the  Motion.     If  a 
case  of  abuse  were  established,  he  would 
then  support  the  hon.  Member;  but  to 
hear  what  was  said  on  the  subject,   it 
might  be  supposed  that  the  liberty  of  the 
people  was  invaded  —  that  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  so  much  was 
made  of  dramatic  liberty  being  infringed 
and  violated.    He  admitted  that  the  stage 
was  deteriorated — that  lions  and   tigers 
had   taken    the   place  of  actors  —  that 
camels  and  camelopards  now  walked  over 
the  boards,  and  that  the  whole  theatre  had 
departed  from  the  classic  models  of  Shake- 
speare and  Ben  Jonson.     Admitting  this, 
however,  what  was  the  remedy  ?     Why,  to 
multiply  the  theatres.     Then  we  should 
have  similar  spectacles  in  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets and   in  the  Finsbury  Divisions — we 
should  have  lions  and  leopards  in  Lam- 
beth, and  camels  and  camelopards  in  all 
parts  of  the  town.     To  multiply  the  the^ 
atres,  instead  of  purifying  them,  virould 

only  render  what  was  bad,  inciuiUe  and 
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intolerable.    Again ,  with  respect  to  the 
composition  of  pieces;  did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  suppose    that    multiplying    theatres 
would  improve  that  ?    At  Paris  there  were 
thirteen  or  fourteen  theatres,  and  he  had 
oever  heard  that  it  made  any  modern  Cor- 
neilles  or  Racines.    The  multiplication  of 
theatres  had  there  only  deteriorated  and  de- 
praved all  composition  for  the  drama,  and 
the  same  effect  would  take  place  here.  The 
moral  discipline  of  the  theatre  was  the 
next  point  noticed  by  the  hon.  Member. 
Now  he  denied  that  that  discipline  was 
likely  to  be  improved  by  an   increase  of 
the  number  of  theatres.     He  could  state 
advisedly,  and  his  observation  was  founded 
oo  historical  research,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  multiplicity  of  theatres,  the  moral 
discipline  had  been  relaxed.      To  take 
away  from  the  Crown  the  wholesome  ex- 
ercise of  that  power  which  it  at  present 
enjoyed  with  reference  to  theatres,  would, 
in  his  opinion,  be  a  most  improper  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  that  House,  espe- 
cially as  no  case  whatever  had  been  made 
out  for  any  such  interference.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  hon.  Member,  versed  as  he 
was  in  these  matters,  could  not  show  a 
single  instance  where    this    power    had 
been  abused.     The  hon.  Member  could 
not,  he  was  convinced,  mention  any  case 
in  which  the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  re- 
fused  to  license  a  drama  which  could, 
with  propriety,  have  been   played.     He 
therefore  thought,  that  a  proposition  for  the 
removal  of  the  salutary  control  which  at 
present  existed  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
by  that  House.     If  they  did  away  with 
that  control,  anything,   however  sacred, 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  dramatic 
exhibition.     By  taking  such  a  step,  they 
would  at  once  say,  that  the  Crown  had  no 
right  to  interfere.     But  if  they  did  not  go 
to  that  extent^— if  it  were  not  contended 
that  this  power  should  be  wholly  abrogated 
—then  it  necessarily  followed,  that  the 
Crown  should  watch  over  and  protect  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morality,  as  con- 
nected with  theatrical  representations.  The 
hon«  Member  had  adverted  to  literary  pro- 
perty as  connected  with  the  drama,  and 
regretted  that  it  was  not  better  protected. 
In  descanting  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
he  had  complained  that  some  of  the  close- 
borough  men,  who  were  literary  characters, 
had  but  ill  requited  the  advantages  which 
they  owed  to  literature,  by  neglecting  its 
interests  in  that  House.     That,  however, 
as  a  general  proposition,  was  not  the  fact. 


Some  of  those  literary  close-borough  men 
had  strenuously  advocated  the  cause  of 
literature,  whenever  it  was  directly  or  inci- 
dentally brought  before  that  House.  It 
was  alleged  that  the  decline  of  the  drama 
here  was  to  be  traced  to  the  present  mo- 
nopoly. But  if,  in  modern  days,  the 
classic  drama  had  gone  down  in  England, 
it  had  also  gone  down  in  France,  where  a 
different  system  prevailed.  Did  the  hon. 
Member  hope,  if  his  views  were  carried 
into  effect,  to  restore  the  golden  age  of 
dramatic  literature?  Did  he  imagine  that 
he  could  give  to  us  other  Shakespeares  and 
other  Ben  Jonsons  ?  He  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell)  contended,  that  with  thirteen 
or  fourteen  paltry  theatres,  the  legitimate 
drama  was  less  likely  to  flourish  than  with 
two  great  ones.  The  passing  or  the  reject- 
ing of  a  '*  Dramatic  Bill/'  at  Drury  J4ine 
or  Covent  Garden,  stamped  the  work  with 
the  character  of  merit,  or  consigned  it  to 
deserved  oblivion.  The  audiences  at  those 
theatres  formed  a  body  of  competent . 
judges.  Could  the  same  be  predicated 
of  those  who  probably  would  attend  the 
host  of  minor  theatres,  the  establishment 
of  which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  the 
hon.  Member  ?  He  did  not  think,  if  the 
proposed  change  were  made,  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  production  of  such  works  as  Ad- 
dison's CatOj  or  Dr.  Johnson's  Irene.  Con- 
sidering the  variety  of  questions  which 
this  subject  embraced,  as  it  related  to 
theatrical  property,  to  the  encouragement 
of  dramatic  genius,  to  the  interests  of  mo- 
rality, and  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
he  thought  that  they  were  called  on  by  this 
Motion  to  go  into,  not  merely  a  useless, 
but  a  very  mischievous  inquiry.  He  op- 
posed this  Motion,  amongst  other  reasons, 
because  he  believed  that  every  interest  of 
the  drama  would  suffer  by  agreeing  to  the 
proposition,  and  thereby,  in  some  degree, 
sanctioning  the  sentiments  of  the  hon. 
Member.  The  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  be,  the  indefinite  multiplication 
of  theatres.  Now  he  had  the  opinion  of 
a  dramatic  writer — a  man  of  acknowledged 
taste— and  that  opinion  was,  .that  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  great  number  of  theatres 
would  not  be  the  means  of  producing  ex- 
cellent plays ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
would  tend  to  the  multiplication  of  bad 
plays  and  worse  actors.  For  these  reasons 
he  should  oppose  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Lamb  would  not  enter  into  any 
competition  with  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Ives  on  the  subject  of  dramatic  criticism, 
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for,  though  he  had  formerly  known  some- 
thing of  the  matter,  he  had  not  of  late 
frequented  the  theatres  much,  and  he 
knew  he  should  be  no  match  for  the  hon. 
Member.  He  admitted  that  there  was  a 
great  faliing-off  in  the  drama,  owing,  he 
believed,  to  the  falling-offof  patronage,  and 
the  encroachment  of  the  minor  theatres, 
which  had  brought  theatrical  property 
into  a  most  inefficient  and  inconsistent 
state,  and  showed  that  a  full  inquiry  into 
the  subject  was  needed.  He  should  not 
have  much  time  to  attend  the  Committee, 
but,  if  that  were  to  go  fairly  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  examine  the  influence  of  the 
prerogative,  the  power  of  the  Licenser,  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  theatres, 
they  would  6nd  that  the  inquiry  would 
last  longer  than  the  longest  five-act  play. 
He  had  rather  the  motiun  for  a  Committee 
had  originated  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  the  officers  to  whom  the  Crown  de- 
legated its  powers  over  dramatic  perform- 
ances had  seats.  He  considered  that  the 
drama  had  always  flourished  more  under 
kingly  than  any  other  patronage,  as,  for 
instance,  under  the  patronage  bestowed 
upon  the  theatre  by  George  3rd  and  George 
4th.  Referring  to  the  recent  hearing  of  the 
claimsof  the  major  and  the  minortheatresin 
Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  he  said,  he  did  not  mean 
to  impeach  the  judgment  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  learned  Judges  who  assisted 
him  on  that  occasion  ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  it  to  be  perfectly  just  and  equita- 
ble ;  but  it  had  the  singular  effect  of  com- 
pletely dissatisfying  every  party  concerned, 
not  an  uncommon  case,  certainly,  with  the 
decisions  of  Courts  of  Law.  With  regard 
to  the  qtiestion  of  prerogative,  so  many 
Acts  had  been  passed  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  Monarch,  that  it  was  really  too  late 
to  say  that  Parliament  had  no  power  to 
interfere ;  but  he  would  much  rather  ex- 
tend the  powers  of  the  King's  Officer,  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  than  give  the  control 
into  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates  and 
Courts  of  Law  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the 
more  the  controlling  power  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  authorized  officers  of  the 
Crown,  the  more  flourishing  would  be  the 
drama.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said,  it  would 
be  a  dethroning  of  the  King's  prerogative. 
Why  \  was  not  that  prerogative  practi- 
cally violated  every  night  ?  And  if  ever 
the  Act  for  limiting  the  number  of  concert 
and  ball-rooms  was  violated,  it  was  vio- 
lated every  night  by  the  performances  of 
the  theatres  in  the  suburbs.    He  did  not 


mean  to  stand  up  as  the  champion  of  the 
patent  theatres ;  let  them  have  their  rights 
—he  did  not  see  why  the  whole  matter 
between  them  and  the  minor  theatres 
should  not  be  amicably  adjusted.  One 
great  advantage  of  a  legal  settlement  of 
this  question  would  be,  the  establishment 
of  the  censorship  of  the  Chamberlain  over 
the  performances  at  these  minor  theatres, 
which  was  loudly  called  for,  and  would  be 
of  great  service  to  public  morality.  Some 
of  their  exhibitions  were  exceedingly  im- 
proper, and  it  must  be  in  the  recollection 
of  hon.  Gentlemen,  that  at  one  of  these 
houses  the  murder  perpetrated  by  Thurtell 
was  represented  before  the  trial,  and  the 
curtain  dropped  as  the  Judge  was  putting 
on  his  black  cap.  As  the  Committee  was 
to  be  granted,  he  should  not  tretpaii  on 
the  House  at  any  length ;  but  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  imagined  that  the  effect  of  this 
Motion  would  be  to  multiply  theatres,  he 
begged  to  state ,  that  he  was  an  enemy  to 
such  a  multiplication.  The  effiscta  which 
he  anticipated  were  two-fold — first,  upon 
literature ;  and  secondly,  in  relation  to  po- 
lice. The  multiplication  of  theatres  would, 
he  was  sure,  be  of  no  service  to  literature ; 
and,  as  to  police  regulations,  no  one  could 
deny  its  injurious  tendency.  He  hoped 
the  result  of  the  laboursof  the  Committee — 
and  he  feared  they  would  find  themselves 
in  a  labj/rinth  from  which  they  would  not 
be  easily  extricated — would  be,  to  place 
the  police  of  theatres  on  a  consistent  and 
intelligible  basis.  He  hoped  they  would 
be  subjected  to  proper  regulations,  and 
that  we  should  no  longer  behold  a  law, 
which  was  either  a  perfect  mockery,  or 
else  put  into  execution  through  motives  of 
vengeance  or  favouritism.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  dramatic  authorship— 
that  of  giving  to  authors  a  copyright  in 
the  acting  of  their  plays — he  himself  had 
once  attempted  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  that 
purpose,  and  he  only  desisted  because  the 
dramatic  writers  came  to  him  in  a  body 
and  said  that  the  bill  would  be  perfectly 
useless  and  nugatory ;  and,  upon  reflection, 
he  was  convinced  it  would  be  so,  unlets  a 
clause  were  inserted,  empowering  any 
Justice  of  the  Peace  to  convict  an  offender. 
Though  the  hon.  Member  had  referred  to 
the  example  of  France,  he  would  find,  on 
an  investigation  of  the  point,  that  not- 
withstanding the  numberless  Acts  passed 
there  for  that  purpose,  it  had  been  found 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
protect  the  rights  of  dramatic  authors. 
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His  desire  was,  as  he  had  already  said, 
that  the  connection  between  monarchy  and 
the  drama  should  not  be  severed.  The 
drama,  he  repeated,  was  the  flower  of  the 
Crown — the  child  of  monarchy — and  he 
did  not  think  that  it  would  ever  flourish 
under  any  other  parent.  He  trusted  that 
the  result  of  the  labours  of  the  Committee 
would  be,  to  place  the  theatres  in  this  me- 
tropolis upon  a  proper  footing,  and  the 
Motion  should,  therefore,  have  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  William  Brougham  thought,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (Sir  Charles 
Wetherell)  had  taken  rather  a  mistaken 
view  of  the  effect  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's 
decision  in  relation  to  the  question  before 
the  House.  At  the  time  the  reference  was 
made  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  assisted  by 
the  Vice-Chancellor  and  other  Judges,  the 
question  to  be  discussed  was,  as  to  the 
state  of  theatrical  property  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, the  validity  of  the  patents,  and  the 
intere«t  of  certain  creditors  of  the  larger 
theatres  in  the  result;  and  judgment  was 
given,  partly  on  the  ground  of  validity, 
and  partly  on  that  of  the  interest  of  the 
creditors.  But  the  question  which  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  to  try  was  one  thing, 
and  that  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  consider  was  another.  It  was 
for  the  House  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  also  into  the  propriety  of  that 
law,  with  a  view  of  rectifying  it  if  it  were 
wrong  and  productive  of  evil ;  whereas,  it 
was  merely  the  duty  of  the  Judges  to  pro- 
nounce their  opinion  upon  the  law  as  it 
stood ;  and  it  was  the  sole  object  of  his  hon. 
friend*s  Motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  law.  He  did  not  ima- 
gine that,  when  Shakespeare  wrote,  there 
were  such  large  theatres  as  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden.  He  was  sure  that  the 
drama  was  not  benefitted  by  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  if  they  wished  to  encourage  the 
drama,  they  should  encourage  smaller 
theatres,  where  they  might  have  an  audi- 
ence more  select  and  more  capable  of  ap- 
preciating the  higher  beauties  of  the  drama 
than  the  mixed  audiences  which  generally 
attended  the  larger  theatres.  In  smaller 
houses  the  actors  could  be  both  Seen  and 
heard,  which  would  be  a  great  advantage 
not  only  to  the  audience  but  to  them- 
selves ;  whereas,  in  the  large  wildernesses 
of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  no  man, 
unless  he  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
a  seat  near  the  stage,  could  either  see  or 
hear.     And   what  had  been  the  conse* 


quence?  Why,  the  drama  had  degene- 
rated into  melo-drama,  and  horses,  and 
elephants,  and  jugglers  occupied  the 
stage.  As  the  law  now  stood,  any  minor 
theatre,  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, performing  any  pieces  except  burlet- 
tas,  violated  the  law,  and  every  actor  was 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  501.  for  each  per- 
formance. And  if  public  opinion  was  so 
strong  as  to  enable  actors  to  violate  this 
law  night  after  night  with  impunity,  surely 
this  was  a  reason  for  inquiry — this  was  a 
reason  for  legalising  those  theatres  which 
the  public  necessity  commanded.  His  hon. 
friend  near  him  (Mr.  Lamb)  said,  that  the 
Chamberlain  had  power  to  license  theatres; 
but  the  Chamberlain  had  only  power  to  au- 
thorisethe  performance  of  burlettas.  His  hon, 
friend  differed  from  him  in  opinion,  but  h« 
had  carefully  considered  the  laws  relatioe 
to  the  subject,  and  must  adhere  to  hit 
own  opinion,  which  was  most  distinctly 
that  every  theatre  performing  the  drama, 
whether  with  the  Chamberlain's  license  or 
without,  was  liable  to  an  information.  The 
fact  was,  they  performed  regular  comedies 
and  tragedies,  which  could  not  be  denied. 
It  was,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  what  was  a 
burletta  and  what  was  not.  He  had  heard 
it  maintained  that  any  play,  into  which 
music  was  introduced,  became  a  burletta ; 
and  he  had  heard  that  Othello  even  had 
l^een  performed  as  a  burletta,  which  was 
effected  by  having  a  low  piano-forte  ac- 
companiment, the  musician  striking  a 
chord  about  once  every  five  minutes,  but 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  was  totally  inau- 
dible to  the  audience.  He  conceived  that 
no  man  could  deny  the  claims  of  an  in- 
creased population  to  an  increase  of  places 
of  amusement.  The  mass  of  the  people 
could  not  enjoy  those  more  polished 
amusements  of  Almacks,  of  drivmg  out, 
6cc,  and,  in  his  opinion,  they  could  par- 
take of  no  amusement  more  harmless 
than  that  to  be  found  in  a  well-regulated 
theatre.  He  gave  his  most  hearty  concur- 
rence to  his  hon.  friend's  Motion. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  he  should 
strenuously  support  the  Motion.  The 
laws  respecting  theatrical  representations 
must  ba  revised.  At  all  the  minor  theatres 
an  Act  of  Parliament  was  nightly  violated, 
and  with  public  approbation.  Regular 
tragedies  and  comedies  were  there  acted, 
without  even  the  subterfuge,  some  time 
resorted  to,  of  occasionally  touching  the 
keys  of  a  piano-forte,  although  the  license 
extended    only    to  music  and    dancing. 
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These   representations  were  attended  by 

Eersons  of  the  gravest  character.  The 
OD.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  himself  probably  recreated  himself 
from  the  labours  of  the  Reform  Bill,  by 
going  to  the  Olympic,  and  admiring  the 
performances  of  Madame  Vestris.  Yet 
the  proprietors,  managers,  and  performers, 
at  these  theatres  were  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  50/  a  night,  and^  till  very  lately,  might 
be  punished  as  rogues  and  vagabonds. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  ought 
not  to  endure.  Where  the  laws  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  were  at  variance,  there 
was  something  vicious  in  the  system ;  and 
the  laws  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the 
habits  of  the  people,  or  the  habits  of  the 
people  to  the  laws.  Therefore,  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  thought  that  the 
monopoly  of  the  two  patent  theatres  ought 
to  be  strictly  preserved,  still  he  should 
vote  for  the  Committee,  that  some  plan 
might  be  devised  for  effecting  that  object. 
For  his  own  part,  he  thought  the  principle 
of  free  trade  should  be  extended  to 
theatrical  representations,  and  that  the 
state  had  no  right  to  interfere,  except  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  decorum,  and  to 
see  that  the  pieces  represented  were  not 
injurious  to  private  character,  or  to  public 
morals.  Some  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out  against  the  minor  theatres; 
but,  he  believed,  there  was  more  to  out* 
rage  decency  at  the  great  patent  theatres ; 
which,  indeed,  made  a  greater  display  of 
depravity  than  any  theatres  in  Paris, 
Naples,  or  Madrid,  and,  in  this  respect, 
were  a  reproach  to  the  country.  He 
trusted  that,  by  the  exertions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, a  rational  code  upon  this  subject 
might  be  framed,  which  would  be  prac- 
tically observed,  and  which,  while  it  re- 
pressed every  thing  improper,  would  allow 
the  public  to  be  the  directors  and  judges 
of  their  own  amusements. 

Mr.  Hume  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
learned  Gentleman  thought  that  there 
should  be  a  free  trade  in  theatres,  as  well 
as  in  other  matters.  If  it  should  appear, 
as  he  was  sure  it  would,  that  talent  was 
checked  and  thwarted  by  the  monopoly 
of  the  great  theatres,  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  would  effect 
great  good,  by  doing  away  with  such  an 
evil.  It  was  quite  wrong  that  there  should 
be  only  two  patent  theatres  in  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  performance  of  the  regular 
drama.  The  performance  of  it  should  be 
open  to  all  theatres,  and  the  public  should 


not  be  obliged  to  come  from  Mile  End, 
and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  to  the  West  end 
of  the  town,  to  witness  its  performance. 
Now  that  they  were  emancipating  them- 
selves from  other  monopolies,  they  should 
also  put  an  end  to  that  very  injurious  and 
most  indefensible  one — a  theatrical  mo- 
nopoly. 

Mr.  Robinson  thought  it  high  time  that 
the  law  relating  to  this  subject  should  be 
altered.  As  to  the  talk  about  the  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  patent  theatres,  why 
they  were  already  invaded,  and  the  inva- 
sion could  not  be  prevented.  He  should 
supportHhe  Motion,  because  the  existing 
laws  were  anomalous,  and  because  he  con- 
sidered the  people  of  this  great  metropolis 
were  entitled  to  more  than  two  theatres  ; 
for,  although  he  did  not  think  dramatic 
performances  were,  in  themselves,  calcu- 
lated to  improve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
yet,  when  he  considered  the  many  other 
temptations  to  immorality  which  existed, 
he  must  treat  them  as  the  lesser  evil. 
Many  a  man  accompanied  his  family  to 
the  theatre,  who  would,  if  debarred  from 
such  an  amusement,  spend  his  time  and 
his  money  in  a  public-house,  or  even  in  a 
worse  manner.  The  Motion  only  contem- 
plated an  inquiry,  and,  in  his  opinion,  it 
was  high  time  an  inquiry  should  take 
place. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  there  were  three 
subdivisions  of  the  question  before  the 
House ; — the  first  was,  whether  a  dramatic 
censorship  should  exist,  by  which  a  pre- 
vious approbation  by  a  Licenser  should  be 
rendered  requisite ; — the  second,  whether 
certain  theatres  should  enjoy  a  monopoly 
of  the  dead,  as  well  as  living,  genius  of 
the  country,  through  their  exclusive  right 
to  represent  regular  tragedy  and  comedy ; 
— the  third,  whether  means  ought  not  to 
be  taken,  to  give  to  dramatic  writers  a 
privilege  analogous  to  that  which  was 
conferred,  through  the  medium  of  copy- 
right, on  other  authors.  With  respect  to 
the  first  question,  the  propriety  of  making 
a  preliminary  license  indispensable  to  the 
production  of  a  new  play,  he  thought  that 
a  series  of  continued  facts  was  preferable 
to  any  speculation.  In  Ireland,  a  license 
for  a  new  play  had  never  been  required. 
When  a  national  stage  did  indeed  exist]; 
when  Garrick,  and  Mossop,  and  Barry, 
performed  befora  the  assembled  nobles 
and  great  gentry  of  that  country  (and,  in 
that  country,  civilization  had  at  that  period 
reached  the  highest  point  to  which  it  could 
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attain),  no  Licenser  was  found  necessary. 
Why  ?  Because  the  spirit  of  true  decorum, 
and  that  refinement  which  is  inseparable 
from  decency,  forbad  the  performance  of 
irreligious  or  immoral  compositions,  and 
issued  its  inviolable  injunctions  against 
the  infringement  of  propriety.  Reliance 
ought  to  be  placed  on  the  good  feeling 
and  good  taste  of  an  intellectual  people 
for  the  prohibition  of  whatever  might  of- 
fend the  moral  sensitiveness  of  the  purest 
minds.  Observe  the  great  evil  that  may 
ensue  from  committing  to  a  Licenser  an 
arbitrary  and  absolute  dominion  over  the 
stage.  He  might  consult  that  fanaticism 
which  is  apt  to  prevail  most  lugubriously 
in  the  minds  of  those  who,  by  a  sudden 
transition,  throw  themselves  from  one  ex- 
cess into  another,  and  who  expiate  their 
own  aberrations  by  their  rigour  towards 
the  faults  of  others.  The  next  question 
was,  whether  the  great  theatres  should 
have  a  monopoly  of  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  Otway,  and  Congreve,  and 
Sheridan.  Wherefore?  Did  not  the 
works  of  these  great  men,  like  their  fame, 
belong  to  their  country  ?  If  plays  were  to 
be  performed  in  minor  theatres,  wherefore 
should  not  the  best  plays  be  exhibited,  and 
be  thus  made  the  means  of  diffusing 
literature,  through  the  most  pleasurable 
medium,  through  the  national  mind  ?  The 
last  question  was — should  not  authors  be 
secured  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  success? 
A  play  is  performed ;  it  is  eminently  pro- 
sperous; the  author  receives  a  certain  sum 
on  the  third,  the  ninth,  the  twentieth  re- 
presentation. Why  should  his  emoluments 
end  there  ?  Why,  as  long  as  the  theatre 
has  ajprofit,  should  he  not  participate  in 
it?  Why  should  the  managers  of  the 
provincial  theatres  be  permitted  to  perform 
nis  play,  and  allow  him  no  portion  of  the 
receipts  ?  Take  the  case  of  Mr.  Sheridan 
Knowles.  That  gentleman — whose  name 
he  felt  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  naming  in 
that  House,  because  he  was  a  near  relative 
of  the  illustrious  person  who  had  in  that 
House  been  so  eminently  distinguished — 
had  written  a  variety  of  works,  which  re- 
futed the  allegation  that  dramatic  genius 
was  extinct.  The  tears  of  thousands  who 
witnessed  Virginius,  performed  by  Mac- 
ready,  afforded  the  best  proof  that  the 
tragic  must  had  not  departed  from  the 
British  stage.  His  new  production  was 
as  deeply  impressed  with  the  signet  of 
genius.  Was  it  not  most  unjust,  that  from 
the  performance  of  his  tragedies  in  the 
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theatres  of  Dublin,  Liverpool,  and  Edin- 
burgh, he  could  derive  no  sort  of  emolu- 
ment? But  he  was  convinced,  that  to 
these  abuses  an  end  would  be  put.  A 
great  interest  had  been  displayed  on  this 
subject  by  men  apparently  alien  and 
foreign  from  it.  It  was  delightful  to  see 
the  hon.  member  for  Boroughbridge,  after 
his  great  political  achievements,  engaging 
in  a  discussion  so  purely  literary  as  this. 
He  was,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  ambulatory  en- 
cyclopedia— there  was  nothing  he  did  not 
touch,  and  he  touched  nothing  which  he 
did  not  adorn.  But  he  owned,  that  to 
his  opinion  on  dramatic  questions  he  was 
not  inclined  to  attach  any  very  great  im- 
portance, when  he  found  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  mistaking  Steele's  comedy 
of  The  Cpriscious  Lovers  for  Addison's 
Cato ;  and  how  could  he  have  made  sach 
a  mistake  with  regard  to  Cato?  Was  he 
not  himself  the  great  stoic  of  Toryisn^? 
Was  not  Borough  bridge  a  modern  U  tica  7 
Did  not  the  hon.  ihe  learned,  and 
exceedingly  dramatic  Gentleman,  realize, 
in  the  opinion  of  his  party ,  the  famous 
lines — 

''  A  good  raan  struggling  with  the  storms  of  (kte. 
And  greaUy  faUing  with  a  falling  state"  ? 

The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  only  been  a 
critic  on  the  drama,  but  a  great  performer 
in  those  scenes  which  were  now  enacted 
in  the  political  theatre;  and  he  (Mr.  Sheil) 
was  bound  to  acknowledge,  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  defects  of  his  cha- 
racter, the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had,  at  all  events,  adhered  to  the  Horatian 
rule  of  unity,  and  observed  the  celebrated 
injunction  of  the  poet — 

*' servetur  ad  imum, 

Qiialis  ab  incepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constat.'' 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer  could  not 
but  allude  to  the  remark  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Boroughbridge,  that 
in  the  days  when  Shakspeare  wrote, 
theatres  were  not  so  numerous  as  at  pre- 
sent. He  begged  to  say,  in  reply  to  that 
remark,  that  he  was  only  anxious  for  a 
restitution  of  the  same  system  with  refer- 
ence to  theatres,  as  that  which  existed  in 
the  days  of  Shakspeare;  and,  with  that 
object,  he  trusted  the  House  would  not 
hesitate  to  grant  the  Committee  he  sought 
for  by  his  motion. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  objected  to  the  de- 
legating to  a  Ck)mmittee  of  the  House  the 
power  which  was  already  vested  in  Ihe 
Crown.  He  could  not  concur  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  to  investigate 
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a  subject  which  the  Government  ought  to 
take  into  their  own  hands. 

Motion  agreed  to,  and  Committee  ap- 
pointed. 

Sale  of  Beer  Act.]  Mr.  Trevor  rose, 
pursuant  to  his  notice,  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing  enactments 
relative  to  the  sale  of  Beer  in  Beer-shops. 
He  was  aware  he  should  have  several 
prejudices  to  contend  with,  in  combatting 
a  Bill  which  was  considered  a  boon  at  the 
time.  He  had,  however,  for  some  time 
watched  the  operation  of  the  Act  which 
had  been  passed  for  placing  the  sale  of 
beer  upon  a  different  footing  from  that 
upon  which  licensed  victuallers  were 
placed.  From  all  that  he  had  observed, 
the  alteration  had  been  productive  of  in- 
creased drunkenness  and  disorder,  and  he 
thought  that  the  time  was  arrived  when 
some  amendments  ought  to  be  made.  The 
evidence  of  the  Magistracv  and  the  Clergy, 
in  districts  both  great  ana  small,  and  even 
of  some  of  the  working  classes,  was,  that 
the  great  number  of  these  beer-shops, 
spread  over  the  country,  led  the  labouring 
people  into  idleness  and  drunkenness, 
which,  not  unfrequently,  was  the  means 
of  the  consummation  of  crime.  He  did 
not  think  that  it  was  any  answer  to  his 
objections,  to  say  that  the  Bill  had  not  had 
a  fair  trial.  Such  was  not  the  fact.  The 
Act  had  been  in  operation  eighteen 
months,  and  had  been  found  to  fail  in  all 
the  objects  which  had  been  anticipated  by 
its  projectors.  The  shops  were  opened  as 
early  as  four  in  the  morning,  and  did  not 
close  till  ten  at  night.  The  remedies  he 
should  propose  were,  6rst,  the  establishing 
a  more  complete  and  perfect  responsibility 
to  the  magistracy  on  the  part  of  the  beer- 
seller  than  existed  at  present.  There  was 
too  great  facility  at  present  given  to  par- 
ties applying  for  licenses,  which  should  be 
checked,  by  making  it  necessary  that  they 
previously  should  obtain  a  certificate  that 
he  was  a  proper  person  to  hold  such  li- 
cense, signed  by  the  Clergyman,  or  two 
Magistrates  of  the  district.  He,  should, 
moreover,  propose,  that  every  individual 
seeking  a  license  for  a  beer-shop,  should 
be  required  to  give  the  security,  to  the 
amount  of  20/.  each,  of  two  householders, 
assessed  for  the  taxes,  resident  in  the  same 
parish,  for  the  good  and  orderly  conduct 
of  his  house.  He  should  propose,  also, 
that  the  hours  for  the  sale  of  beer,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  being  from  four  o'clock  in 


the  morning  until  ten  at  night»  should  be 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten 
o'clock  at  night.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Sale  of  Beer  Act. 

Mr.  Fyscke  Palmer  said,  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham  was  an  advocate  of 
the  old  monopoly  which  had  so  long  dis- 
graced the  country,  and  appeared  to  be 
desirous  of  reviving  the  system  under 
which  the  brewers  met  yearly  to  regulate 
the  pure  strength  and  degree  of  whole- 
someness,  or  unwholesomeness,  of  beer. 
He  objected  to  the  hon.  Member's  attempt 
to  bring  back  the  beer  trade  to  a  state  of 
things  which  had  been  the  subject  of  long 
and  general  complaint,  and  which  caused 
the  substitution,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  spirits  for  beer,  in  the  consumption  of 
the  humbler  classes.  One  of  the  evils  of 
the  system  consisted  in  the  mode  of  grant- 
ing licenses,  which  admitted  of  the  grossest 
partiality  and  injustice.  He  had  hailed 
with  pleasure  the  passing  of  an  Act  that 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  mischief,  and 
which,  he  maintained,  had  been  attended 
with  great  advantage  to  the  community. 
Such  being  his  feeling  on  the  subject,  he 
should  oppose  the  hon.  Member's  Motion 
for  altering  the  Beer  Bill,  in  the  outset, 
and  in  every  future  stage  of  its  progress. 

Lord  Atthorp  could  not  agree  to  the 
principles  on  which  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed to  found  his  Bill.  He  had  no  ob« 
jection  to  the  enforcement,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  police  regulations,  with  a  view 
to  the  preservation  of  order,  but  disliked 
the  hon.  Member's  plan  of  previous  ge- 
curily.  Neither  could  he  consent  to  the 
proposed  alteration  in  the  hours  of  keeping 
beer-shops  open,  thinkinc^,  as  he  did,  that, 
if  any  change  were  made,  it  ought  to  be 
one  which  should  assimilate  the  hours  ob- 
served by  public- houses  and  beer-shops. 
The  effect  of  saying  that  beer  should  not 
be  drank  on  the  premises  was  to  declare, 
that  no  beer  should  be  sold  except  to 
known  persons.  He  thought  it  better  not 
to  attempt  to  legislate  on  the  subject  at 
present.  It  might  have  been  well,  per- 
haps, if  the  hon.  Member  had  moved  for 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  session ;  but  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
must  object  to  the  introduction  of  tne 
Bill  at  a  time  when  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  matter  could  be  duly  con- 
sidered. 

.Mr.  Hunt  opposed  the  Bill,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  beer-shops  and  public- 
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homes  might  be  placed  om  the  tame 
footing ;  and,  above  all,  hoped  that  the 
power  of  licensing,  as  hitherto  exercised, 
would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tlie 
hands  of  Magistrates,  lay  and  ecclesiastical. 

Mr.  Weylamd  had  seconded  the  Motion ; 
not  that  he  approved  of  the  hon.  Member's 
Bill,  but  because  he  wished  to  afford  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  subject.  He 
declared  his  opinion  that  beer-houses  were 
injurious  to  the  community,  and  ruinous 
to  their  owners.  Perhaps  the  House 
would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  number 
of  beer  and  ale  houses  in  England  and 
Wales  was  80,000 ;  which  was  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  to  every  200  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  forty  families.  Half  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  houses  were  in  a  state  of 
ruin,  and  the  commodity  sold  was  fre- 
quently of  the  worst  description.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  saw  great  evil  under  the 
existing  system,  be  did  not  think  the  hon. 
Member's  efforts  to  correct  it  would  be 
attended  with  success,  because  his  Motion 
was  short-coming  and  partial.  He  would 
have  all  men  qualified  to  keep  beer-houses, 
on  giving  proper  security,  and  thought  no 
distinction  ought  to  exist  between  the 
regulations  of  two  sets  of  houses  selling 
the  same  article.  He  did  not  see  why 
beer  might  not  be  sold  in  a  shop,  over  the 
counter,  like'any  other  commodity.  This, 
however,  did  not  apply  to  the  act  of  con- 
suming on  the  premises.  On  the  whole, 
he  recommended  his  hon.  friend  (more 
particularly  after  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord)  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  not  averse  from 
a  free  trade  in  beer,  but  wished  to  see  the 
enforcement  of  police  regulations,  which 
should  prevent  beer-shops  from  being  con- 
verted into  tippling-houses.  However,  he 
thought  it  better  for  the  hon.  Mover  to 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
ment, where  a  disposition  appeared  to 
exist  to  regulate  it.  He  believed  that  the 
great  body  of  the  Magistrates  desired  not 
to  have  the  power  of  granting  licenses. 

Mr.  Strickland  expressed  the  greatest 
possible  satisfaction  at  what  he  had  heard 
from  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  upon  this  question.  He 
was  inclined,  if  any  distinction  were  made, 
to  give  the  advantage  to  those  places 
where  beer  was  sold,  rather  than  those 
where  gin  was  sold. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion: — 
Ayes  12 ;    Noes   109-- Majority  97. 


Statb  or  IftELAHD.]  Sir  Hewrf 
Pamell  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  Queen's  County,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  disturbances  there 
existing. 

Sir  Charks  Coote  seconded  the  Motion : 
he  wished  to  see  the  county  reduced  to 
order  and  quiet,  and  free  from  that  excite- 
ment which  led  to  acts  of  outrage,rebellioa» 
and  destruction.  As  a  person  desirous  of 
residing  in  Ireland,  but  who  was  unable  to 
take  his  family  there,  from  the  want  of  due 
security,  he  was  most  anxious  that  the  laws 
should  be  examined,  and,  if  found  unequal 
to  the  suppression  of  outrage,  that  they 
should  be  made  stronger. 

Mr.  Leader  quoted  the  opinioas  of 
several  of  the  most  able  adminutralors  ol 
the  law  in  Ireland,  to  show  that  the  tnM* 
quillity  and  prosperity  of  that  country  do* 
pended  more  upon  the  exertions  of  her 
country  gentlemen,  than-upon  any  atttiii|it 
to  amend  the  laws  at  present  in  existeneo* 
The  want  of  Poor  laws,  and  the  distressed 
condition  of  the  people,  combined  with  tho 
conduct  of  the  gentry,  were  the  cause  of  tho 
disturbances  in  Ireland.  The  object  of 
those  who  had  induced  his  right  hon.  Mend 
to  bring  forward  this  Motion  was,  he  was 
afraid,  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Aot^ 
a  measure  which  he  deprecated.  For  this 
reason  he  should  feel  himself  bound  to 
oppose  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr.  Wyse  also  expressed  his  determi- 
nation to  oppose  the  Motion.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  scene,  and  could 
bear  witness  to  the  prevalence  of  a  system 
of  terrorism.  There  was  no  sympathy, 
however,  between  the  criminals  and  any 
class  of  the  people,  and  he  thought,  there^ 
fore,  that  the  existing  laws  were  sufficient 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disorders.  He 
believed,  that  any  extraordinary  exertion  of 
the  powers  of  tne  Legislature  would  bo 
useless.  Let  the  Irish  proprietors  live  at 
home ;  let  them  lend  their  endeavours  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  Ire- 
land would  cease  to  be  disturbed.  But 
while  the  present  state  of  things  continued, 
he  was  satisfied,  that  all  coercive  measures 
would  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 

Sir  Frederick  TV^itcAsaid,  that  Queen's 
County  was  one  of  the  most  peaceful  and 
well-conducted  counties  in  Ireland.  There 
was  a  link  between  the  middle  classes  and 
the  peasantry,  and  there  was  not  that  want 
of  connexion  between  the  two  which  had 
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-been  deplored.  The  gentry  of  that  county 
MOt  an  example  to  the  whole  of  Ireland,  in 
the  attention  which  they  paid  to  the  com- 
fort and  welfare  of  the  peasantry.  What 
,waa  the  altered  state  of  the  county  now  ? 
That  county  was  now  in  a  most  deplorable 
Bituation,  and  what  was  the  cause?    A 

Serson,  well  known  in  Ireland,  had  set  up 
is  standard  in  opposition  to  the  payment 
of  tithes,  had  been  acknowledged  on  all 
hands — he  had  himself  avowed  it  in  his 
AKaroinalion  before  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  he  had  set  an  example  to  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom  :  every  man 
must  admit  that  he  had  done  so.  The  in- 
dividual to  whom  he  referred  was  Dr. 
Doyle.  Looking  at  the  number  of  out- 
rages now  committed — at  the  increase  of 
crimes — he  must  say,  that  he  took  a  totally 
different  view  of  the  subject  from  the  two 
jbon.  Members  who  had  last  addressed  the 
•House.  He  thought  that  inquiry  was 
necessary,  and  he  would  not  object  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee,  though  he  did 
not.  think  that  it  would  produce  any  im- 
mediate and  beneficial  effect  in  Ireland. 
In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  occupied 
))etween  two  and  three  months  before  it 
eoold  come  to  any  conclusion;  and  then 
vottki  but  recommend  the  adoption  of  some 
nieasures  that  would  have  afterwards  to  be 
carried  into  execution.  During  all  this  time 
the  disorders  in  the  country  would  continue 
unchecked.  Something,  however,  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Government  immediately,  for 
the  system  of  terror  was  such,  that  hardly 
any  respectable  person  could  live  with 
security  in  the  country.  Itwas  not  necessary 
to  cite  instances,  but  he  could  not  help 
giving  one.  The  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Qssory,  one  of  the  most  worthy  Clergymen 
of  the  Irish  Church,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  his  living  on  account  of  the  endless 
annoyance  and  indignation  to  which  he 
bad  been  subjected.  The  hon.  Baronet 
behind  him  (Sir  Charles  Coote)  was  in  a 
similar  situation  ;  although,  as  every  one 
knew,  that  hon.  Baronet  had  always  mani- 
fested, the  greatest  attention  and  kindness 
to  the  wants  of  all  around  him.  Not- 
withstanding what  Uie  hon.  Gentleman  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way  had  stated,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  division  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  was  increased, 
instead  of  diminished.  The  Government 
was  not  inclined  to  give  support  and  assist- 
ance to  those  persons  who  would  embody 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
public  peace,  for  this  reasouj  that  it  was 


contrary  to  the  principle  they  had  themteilTeB 
laid  down — aprinciplewhichheshouldwish 
to  see  carried  into  effect;  for  nothing  would 
give  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  find  the 
members  of  both  religions  acting  in  unisoa 
for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  general 
peace  of  the  country.  He  must  confess 
that  he  did  not  view  an  insurrectionary 
enactment  with  the  same  horror  as  the.hoiu 
Gentleman ;  for  although  it  might  be  de* 
scribed  as  a  bloody  Act,  he  thought  it  was  m. 
peace- preservation  Act ;  and  although  it 
necessarily  interfered  considerably  with 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  still 
it  was  attended  with  great  blessings  and 
advantages  to  society  at  large. 

Mr.  O'Conne/Zsaid,  the  hon. Gentleman 
who  has  just  sat  down,  instead  oi  support- 
ing tlie  Motion,  appears  to  me  to  have 
opposed  it.  He  talked  of  the  distinctioo 
of  Catholic  and  Protestant  being  put  an 
end  to»  He  expressed  a  wonderful  anxiety 
to  terminate  all  sectarian  distinctioa  in 
Ireland,  and,  in  the  very  same  breath,  he 
did  all  in  his  power  to  be  its  most  effectual 
and  successful  promoter.  I  ask  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member,  whether  he  has  not  most 
happily  illustrated  that  kind  of  oblivion  of 
religious  differences  which  he  inculcates; 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  expressed 
his  dislike  to  anything  like  the  disMncfcioa 
between  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and^  in 
the  very  same  breath,  he  showed  how  much 
his  practice  differs  from  his  theory,  foe 
whilst  he  expresses  a  dislike  to  religbus 
dissension,  he  accompanies  that  expression 
with  an  attack  upon  an  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished Prelate  of  the  Catholic  Churcih» 
We  have,  however,  got  one  deelacatioo 
from  the  gallant  Member,  that  there  ts 
nothing  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  in  the 
disturbances  at  present  going  on  in  Ireland. 
I  wish,  before  I  go  further  upon  the  sabject 
of  the  present  Motion,  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour,  that  Go- 
vernment have  agreed  to  give  their  support 
to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.. Baronet,' 
on  condition  that  there  shall  be  no  inquiry 
into  the  causes  that  have  produced  these 
disturbances.  It  has  also  reached  me,  some* 
what  indirectly,  that  this  Motion  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  pretext  fbr  the  renewal 
of  the  Insurrection  Act.  1  hope  the  Go- 
vernment won't  deceive  us  on  this  point. 
Let  them  for  once  be  candid,  aini  tell  us 
what  they  mean.  I  don't  speak  from  au- 
thority, but,  certainly,  the  nimoDr  .has. 
reached  me,  that  Government  have  con« 
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aented  to  the  Comibitt^  upon  condition! 
that  there  shall  be  no  inquiry  into  the; 
causes  of  the  disturbances.  It  is  certainly  of 
importance  that,  if  there  be  no  truth  in  Uiis' 
luooour,  it  should  be  denied.  I  hope  there 
will  be  no  delusion  on  the  subject.  There 
has  been  enough  of  delusion  practised 
towards  Ireland,  and  let  the  Government 
at  once  be  candid,  and  tell  us  what  they 
mean.  Is  this  Motion  an  application  for 
the  Insurrection  Act  ?  1  certainly  look 
upon  it  in  no  other  light.  The  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  introduced  the 
Motion  has  been  a  speech  for  the  In- 
surrection Act.  The  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  seconded  the 
Motion,  has  been  a  speech  for  the  In- 
•arrection  Act.  The  Motion  itself  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  motion  for  the  Insurrection 
Act|  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  we  should  know  what 
are  the  exact  intentions  of  the  Government 
upon  this  subject.  I  again  say,  that  I 
trust  there  will  be  no  delusion.  Let  them 
speak  out  plainly,  and  tell  us  what  they 
mean.  Has  not  the  hon.  Baronet  spoken 
of  the  danger  of  bringing  his  family  into 
the  country,  unless  that  the  law  was 
additionally  strengthened.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet,  to  be  sure,  is  ready  to  go  there 
and  stand  the  battle,  but  he  says,  that  be 
could  not  venture  to  bring  his  family  into 
the  country  unless  under  the  protection  of 
the  Insurrection  Act. 

Sir  Charles  Coote  explained,  that  from 
the  representations  which  had  reached  him 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  he  did  not  con- 
sider it  safe  to  carry  his  family  there, 
unless  under  the  protection  of  some  strong 
measure,  but  he  had  not  said  the  Insur- 
rection Act.  He  felt  that  the  law  was  un- 
able to  repress  the  disturbances  in  their 
commencement. 

Mr.  G'Connell :  I  would  wish  to  ask, 
what  else  can  the  hon.  Baronet  mean  by  a 
stroag  measure,  but  the  Insurrection  Act  ? 
Does  be  mean  to  say  that  there  can  be  any 
intermediate  measure  between  the  laws 
which  exist  and  the  Insurrection  Act? 
I  wish  to  ask,  is  it  possible,  when  hon. 
Grentleiiien  talk  of  strengthening  the  exist- 
ing law,  that  they  can  mean  anything  else 
but  the  Insurrection  Act  ?  I  would  wish 
to  be  informed  more  fully  upon  this  point, 
for  it  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  can 
be  any  medium  between  the  law  as  it  exists 
at  present,  and  the  Insurrection  Act  ?  Is 
theie  not  the  Wbiteboy  Act,  every  step  of 
idiioh.  ^u  .bteii.Jtnd  HI.  Uood  ?  Is  tbfm 


anywhere  t  code  of  more  sanguinary  seve- 
rity ?  It  makes  almost  every  act  capital 
felony,  and  it  is  a  code  to  whose  sanguine 
ary  genius  thousands  of  victims  have  beeh 
immolated.  Under  this  code,  assaulting  a 
dwelling-house  is  made  capital  felony. 
To  raise  the  hand  is  an  assault,  if  the 
intent  be  'proved ;  and  thus,  to  raise  the 
hand  against  a  dwelling-house,  even 
though  that  house  be  empty,  is  A  felony, 
punishable  by  death.  Never  was  there  a 
more  sanguinary  and  terrible  law;  its  every 
letter  is  trodden  in  blood  and  desolation. 
I  admit  that  many  of  these  laws  have  bcfeik 
much  mitigated,  with  respect  to  offences 
committed  by  day, and  the  beneficial  effeclB 
of  that  mitigation  have  been  practicaHy 
felt,  in  the  restored  tranquillity  of  a  ptrti^ 
the  country  which  was  before  the  scene  <ef 
great  outrage  and  disturbance.  Believ^ 
me  that  it  is  not  severity  and  strong  lawft 
that  always  best  succeed.  The  peace  ofti 
county  or  a  country  is  as  often  restored  by 
justness  and  vigour  in  the  execution  of 
laws  that  do  not  shock  the  Constitution, 
as  by  resorting  to  measures  of  extreme 
severity  and  unconstitutional  rigour,  t 
have  heard  much  talk  about  a  strong  mea- 
sure. 1  should  like  to  ask  what  is  meant 
by  a  strong  measure?  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  who  instituted  this  Motion,  and 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  seconded  \X\ 
have  not  pointed  out  any  intermediate  mea* 
sure  between  the  existing  laws  and  the 
Insurrection  Act ;  and  what  is  the  Insor-*- 
rection  Act  ?  I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  em<i 
phatically,  that  if  the  peace  of  Ireland 
cannot  be  preserved  without  the  Insnr-^ 
rection  Act,  that  the  connexion  between 
the  two  countries  is  not  worth  preserving 
for  one  single  hour.  I  repeat  that  as  my 
conviction.  What  is  the  Insurrection  Actf 
It  abrogates  all  constitutional  authority; 
It  goes  to  supersede  the  Judges  of  the 
Court.  It  takes  away  the  power  and  prO'^ 
tection  of  Juries.  It  destroys  the  prisoner's 
right  of  challenge,  and  places  in  the  handt 
of  a  few  individuals,  and  one  or  two  Kind's 
Counsel,  the  rights  and  liberties  and  lifiA 
of  every  single  man  in  the  entire  oom'^ 
munity .  Is  this  the  law  that  is  now  sought 
for  ?  I  ask  any  man  in  this  House,  who 
has  ever  witnessed  the  effects  of  that  mea^ 
sure,  to  say  whether,  with  a  heart  im  hia 
bosom,  he  can  wish  for  its  recurrence?  I 
ask  any  man  who  has  ever  seen  tlit 
operation  of  that  law  in  Ireland,  to  ask  bit 
own  conscience  whether  he  can  consent  thM 
it 
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nate  people  of  Ireland  ?  Oh !  how  often 
bt¥e  I  watched  and  traced  its  progress  in 
oppresftion,  and  blood  shed,  and  immo- 
nlity,  and  tyranny,  and  oppression.  Oh ! 
how  many  an  act  of  immorality  has  it 
not  produced.  Many  a  blooming,  chaste, 
and  innocent  sister  has  been  seduced  to 
the  commission  of  immorality  to  bribe 
acme  village  despot,  or  some  neighbouring 
Magistrate,  that  a  brother  or  a  father  may 
be  kept  at  home.  Oh!  how  many  a  farm 
has  been  given  up,  and  how  many  a  home 
left  desolate  to  bribe  some  heartless  land- 
lord, that  a  father  or  a  brother  may  not  be 
transported  under  the  operation  of  this  law. 
How  many  a  claim  of  right  has  been  sur- 
rendered, and  how  many  a  litigation  given 
up,  to  bribe  a  landlord  to  make  interest,  or 
to  exert  his  own  power  as  a  Magistrate,  in 
favour  of  some  unfortunate  relative,  falsely, 
perhaps,  accused  under  this  Act.  Have 
we  not  often  (and  the  instances  are  on 
record)  heard  of  the  policeman  hiding 
gunpowder  in  the  thatch  of  the  house,  and 
•ending  another  policeman  to  find  it?  and 
have  not  there  been  instances  where  a  man 
has  been  induced  by  the  servant  of  a 
Magistrate  to  walk  out  of  his  house  after 
sunset,  and  when  he  had  proceeded  a  little 
from  his  own  house,  overtaken  by  the  po- 
lice purposely  sent  to  watch  him,  then 
taken  before  the  magisterial  tribunal,  and 
transported.  I  have  witnessed  the  horrors 
of  that  unconstitutional  law,  and  1  say  that 
the  social  state  is  not  worth  preserving 
under  the  Insurrection  Act.  It  is  better 
that  it  be  dissolved  at  once.  It  would  be 
better  for  Ireland  to  be  annihilated  than 
cursed  again  with  the  operation  of  that 
horrible  and  unconstitutional  enactment. 
The  Insurrection  Act  marks  the  end  of  all 
cifil  government.  Every  species  of  abuse, 
aBdtyranny,and  oppression  are  perpetrated 
under  its  guise.  Oh  I  let  me  intreat  of  the 
Government  to  abandon  all  idea  of  the  In- 
surrection Act.  I^t  them  abandon  the 
government  of  Ireland  altogether,  or  make 
up  their  mind  to  govern  it  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  British  Constitution. 
IVhat  then  is  the  pretext  for  this  Com- 
mittee? what  will  be  the  result  of  its 
labours?  1  am  anxious  for  information 
upon  these  points.  Either  this  Committee 
if  a  pretext  for  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  it 
is  not ;  if  it  be  not,  I  cannot  conceive  what 
object  it  can  possibly  have.  Talk,  indeed, 
of  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  country. 
Don*t  you  know  what  the  state  of  the 
country  ii  ?     Doei  not  every  one  know 


what  the  state  is  ?  If  you  want  a  record 
of  the  crimes,  or  a  chronicle  of  the  offences, 
all  you  have  to  do  is,  to  look  to  newspapers, 
and  you  will  find  it.  Do  you  want  to 
know  what  the  state  of  the  law  is  ?  Oo  to 
the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin,  or  even  without 
going  to  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin  you 
may  acquire  that  information.  What  then 
do  yon  want  ?  I  say  the  Insurrection  Act. 
I  can  see  no  other  object  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  such  a  Committee.  It  is  little 
wonderful  that  crime  should  be  committed 
in  Ireland,  where  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  condition  of  the  people.  Somebody 
or  other  is  eternally  engaged  either  in 
transporting  or  convicting  them.  The 
upper  classes  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
people,  and  those  who  ought  to  be  thair 
internal  and  legitimate  protectors,  are,  in 
many  instances,  their  most  cruel  and  ty- 
rannical oppressors.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected  when  the  people  are  driven  out 
upon  the  roads,  or  into  the  bogs,  to  starve  ? 
I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the  disturb- 
ances that  have  taken  place  in  the  Queen*s 
County ;  and  I  think  it  was  in  that 
county  that  one  single  proprietor  turned 
off  his  estates,  and  out  of  their  hold- 
ings, 800  human  beings,  who  were  thus 
driven  into  the  dykes  and  ditches  to 
perish  or  starve.  Can  any  one  wonder 
that  such  excesses  as  these  should  prove 
the  fruitful  parent  of  crime?  Can  any 
one  wonder  that  disturbance  should  eiist 
where  outrages  of  this  nature  are  per- 
petrated on  the  people?  I  have  heard 
of  another  part  of  the  country — and  it  it  a 
fact  which  admits  of  proof — that  an  entire 
village  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitaDts 
turned  out  upon  the  charity  of  the  winds 
of  the  world,  because  a  report  had  accident- 
ally reached  the  landlord,  that  a  school 
belonging  to  the  Kildare-street  Society  had 
been  pulled  down.  It  is  oppressions  of 
this  nature,  perpetrated  against  the  people, 
that  produce  disturbances  of  thia  nature. 
This  is  what  in  Ireland  is  technicidly  called 
clearing  the  land;  but  I  ask,  do  we  ever 
hear  of  outrages  or  disturbances  throughout 
whole  districts  unless,  where  they  are  di- 
rectly produced  by  this  clearing  of  the  land, 
or  by  some  such  oppressions  of  the  people  ? 
There  is  another  great  source  of  oppreasion, 
the  high  rent  at  which  land  it  let  oat  to  the 
people  for  that  food  upon  which  alone  the 
unfortunate  wretches  aubaist.  Now,  I 
believe  the  disturbances  in  one  part  of  the 
country  which  was  greatly  disturbed  were 
directly  to  be  traend  to  toa  high  jpriot  of 
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the  con  acre»  which  was  10/.  How  can 
there  be  anything  but  distress,  and  dis- 
content, and  disturbance,  where  the  con 
acre  is  set  for  10/.  ?  These  disturbances 
have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  religion 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  tithes,  on 
the  contrary,  the  resistance  to  tithes  is  from 
a  class  perfectly  and  essentially  different 
from  the  others.  It  happens  that  Mr. 
Lalor,  of  Tenekil,  who  was  the  first  to  re- 
sist the  payment  of  tithes  in  that  county, 
had  his  house  and  property  attacked  by 
those  people.  These  disturbances  entirely 
originate  in  what  is  called  the  clearing  of 
the  land  ;  and  it  is  only  where  the  people 
have  been  oppressed  that  the  people  have 
at  any  time  attempted  resistance.  The 
disturbances  of  Ireland  have  a  palpable 
and  evident  cause.  They  are  produced 
by  the  total  alienation  and  estrangement 
of  the  upper  from  the  lower  classes  of 
society  by  the  accumulation  of  want  in  the 
country,  and  the  continual  export  of  its 
produce  without  any  return.  The  people 
are  neglected,  impoverished,  and  oppressed. 
Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  they 
should  be  discontented  ;  and  that,  under 
the  pressure  of  evils  that  press  upon 
them,  they  should  occasionally  break 
out  into  discontent?  The  g^eat  evil  of 
Ireland  is,  the  accumulation  of  rent  in 
the  country,  which  is  spent  out  of  it. 
I  ask,  is  not  the  annual  drainage  of 
seven  millions  out  of  the  country  fully  suf- 
ficient to  paralyse  and  wither  the  arm  of 
industry  ?  It  is  astonishing  how  the  coun- 
try can  subsist  under  such  a  continual 
drainage  of  its  resources.  Ireland,  indeed, 
may  be  said  to  be  in  the  situation  of  a 
strong  man,  who  has  a  vein  in  his  arm 
opened  from  which  the  blood  is  constantly 
flowing,  and  which  is  a  source  of  progres- 
sive and  increasing  weakness.  These  dis- 
turbances are  some  of  the  throes  which,  in 
the  man,  precede  death,  but  which,  in 
Ireland,  precede  destruction,  unless  some 
means  be  taken  to  rescue  the  country  from 
its  present  position,  by  measures  very  dif- 
ferent, indeed,  from  the  inquiry  of  a  Com- 
mittee, or  the  extensicm  of  the  Insorrection 
Act.  Such  disturbances  have  often  before 
occurred,  and  the  existing  laws  have  been 
found  strong  enough  to  put  them  down. 
All  the  experience  we  have  had  sufficiently 
convinces  us  that  the  existing  laws  are 
strong  enough  to  quiet  the  country,  and 
put  down  all  disturbance.  Take  any 
county  that  is  disturbed — the  assizes  come 
'on-^coiiTictions  areliad^-'tbe  state  of  the< 


country  may  require  that  this  assises  should 
be  followed  by  a  commission.  After  this, 
perhaps,  a  few  may  be  found  bold  and 
daring  enough  to  commit  crime,  but  after 
a  short  time  they  relax  and  in  all  instances, 
at  the  utmost  a  second  commission  has 
been  found  perfectly  sufficient  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  a  county.  The  InsurrectioQ 
Act,  so  far  from  putting  down  crime,  is 
itself  the  parent  of  crime.  It  has  never 
betin  found  effectual  in  repressing  crime ; 
hut,  on  the  contrary,  has  led  to  its  ad- 
ditional commission.  I  have  considerable 
acquaintance  with  those  who  conduct 
Crown  prosecutions  in  Ireland,  and  I  be- 
lieve a  majority  of  those  gentlemen  will 
be  found  to  concur  in  these  opinions.  I 
believe,  also,  that  there  is  at  present  in 
this  town  a  gentleman  of  great  experience, 
who  has  been  many  years  engaged  in  con- 
ducting Crown  prosecutions,  and  I  believe 
his  experience  would  bear  me  out  in  the 
fact,  that  all  the  murders  of  Magistrates 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  counties  of 
Clare  and  Limerick,  have  been  murders  of 
those  who  were  active  under  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act.  This  has  always  been  seen  to 
produce  dissatisfaction,  and  those  who 
nave  suffered  by  this  kind  of  severity  have 
been  ultimately  the  Magistrates  them- 
selves. The  Insurrection  Act,  instead  of 
having  a  tendency  to  check  crime,  has 
always  a  contrary  tendency,  and  has  uni- 
formly been  found  inefficacious  to  repress 
disturbance.  What,  then,  can  be  the  object 
of  the  present  inquiry  ?  If  we  want  to  get 
a  detail  of  the  crimes  that  have  been  com- 
mitted, we  have  only  to  look  for  their  chro- 
nicle into  the  newspapers.  If  we  want  to 
ascertain  the  state  of  the  law,  we  shall  find 
it  elsewhere,  and  I  therefore  should  be  glad 
to  ask,  what  good  can  possibly  result  from 
this  inquiry,  or  what  p€«sibly  can  it  add  to 
our  information,  unless  the  hearing  of  a 
tale  which  we  have  heard  more  than  a 
hundred  times  told  ?  I  hope  that  the 
Government  will  treat  us  with  candour, 
and  let  us  know  fairly  whether  they  intend 
to  give  us  the  Insurrection  Act,  or  whether 
they  have  any  understanding  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  this  Motion  should 
lead  to  the  Insurrection  Act.  I  wish  to 
know  whether  this  Motion  is  not  supported 
from  some  secret  desire  on  the  part  or  those 
who  wish  for  the  Insurrection  Act.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  has  talked  of  the  aeca- 
rity  of  his  family.  I  can  assure  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  ,that  no  person  can  be  more 
anxious  than  t  am  that  bis  highly  reipect* 
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able  family  should  have  all  the  security 
and  protection  possible ;  but  he  mistakes 
if  he  thinks  that  protection  can  or  will  be 
derived  from  the  Insurrection  Act.   Surely 
he  cannot  think  it.     No  one  would  more 
regpret  to  keep  that  hon.  Baronet  or  his 
family  out  of  the  country  than  I  should  ; 
but  would  he  prefer  to  return  there  as  a 
soldier,  bearing  the  Insurrection  Act  along 
with  him,  rather  than  as  a  friend,  the  ca- 
pacity  and   character  in   which   he   has 
nttherto  visited  the  people  ?     What  way 
is  there  in  a  Committee  to  state  facts,  or 
produce   facts  of  a  different  complexion 
from  those  which  have  already  existed  ? 
[f  this  Committee  sit,  what  will  be  the 
result  of  its  labours  ?     They  may  summon 
witnesses,  but  what  then  ?  Why'this ;  they 
^t  one  Magistrate  to  give  them  a  chro- 
nicle of  offences  such  as  exactly  may  be 
found  in  the  newspapers  for  the  last  six 
months  :     another    Magistrate    will    be 
ready  to  indulge  some  speculation  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  offences;  and  a  third 
will  be  ready  to  ascribe  them  all  to  the  in- 
terference of  Dr.  Doyle  and  the  Catholic 
Clergy.     This  will  be  the  full  amount  of 
the  labours  of  the  Committee,   and  this 
will  be  their  result.   I  call  upon  the  King's 
Government  to  disconnect  themselves  from 
this  proceeding.     Let  them  take  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace  of  the  country  into 
their  own  hands.     Let  them  go  on  with 
their  special  commissions,  and  succeed,  as 
they  have  already  done,  in  restoring  peace 
and  tranquillity  to  the  disturbed  districts 
by  the  firm  assertion  of  the  existing  ordi- 
nary law.    I  am  sorry  that,  in  the  course  of 
the  observations  which  an  hon.  and  gaUant 
Member  had  made  to  this  House,  that  the 
trials  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  have  been 
alluded  to.  I  was  there,  and  have  a  right  to 
have  some  knowledge  on  the  subject,  and  I 
must  say,  that  never  was  any  county  more 
slandered  than  this  couuty  by  the  King's 
ofBcers.  In  regard  to  the  acquittal  that  took 
place,  DO  conscientious  Jury  would  have 
come  to  a  different  conclusion,  and,  in  my 
mind,  there  never  was  a  more  upright  or  con- 
scientious verdict.  Now,  so  far  from  the  law 
haviDgbeen  found  inefHcacious,  in  many  in- 
stances at  those  assizes,  several  convictions 
took  place  for  Whiteboy  offences,  and  for 
crimes  connected  with  the  combination  of 
the  Blackfeet  and  Whitefect.     With  re- 
spect to  the  Jury  that  tried  Kennedy,  five 
of  that  Jury  were  nominated  by  the  Crown 
after  all  the  prisoner's  challenges  had  been 
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any  honest  or  conscientious  Jury  would 
have  found  a  different  verdict.  I  entreat 
the  Government  not  to  resort  to  the  dan- 
gerous experiment  of  the  Insurrection  Act. 
It  is  unwise  and  imprudent.  It  is  teach- 
ing a  bad  lesson  to  the  people ;  when  you 
show  them  an  example  of  a  disregard  of 
all  decency  and  respect  for  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  a  reckless  prostration  of  all  the 
safeguards  which  British  law  has  set  up 
for  the  protection  of  the  subject,  you  must 
expect  that  they  will  improve  upon  the 
lesson  you  teach  them.  I  sit  down  in  the 
confident  hope,  that  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  disavow  all  those  intentions  that 
rumour  imputes  to  them:  that  they  will 
be  frank  and  candid,  and  that,  above  all, 
they  will  disavow  any  intention  of  again 
subjecting  Ireland  to  the  terrors  of  the  In- 
surrection Act  If  they  do,  the  Com- 
mittee goes  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  after  the  pro- 
tracted debate  which  had  taken  place  on 
this  subject,  not  twenty  evenings  ago,  he 
should  not  now  detain  the  House  long.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry 
had  heard  that  debate,  he  would  certainly 
have  thought  it  unnecessary  to  put  the 
question,  whether  the  Government  were 
about  to  support  the  introduction  of  a 
measure  so  odious  as  that  of  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act.  He  had  lost  no  opportunity — 
and,  unhappily,  since  he  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  government  of  Ireland, 
the  state  of  that  country  had  given  him 
frequent  opportunities — of  stating  his  de- 
termination, and  that  of  the  Government 
to  which  he  belonged,  to  adhere,  so  long  as 
it  was  at  all  likely  to  prove  effective,  to  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law,  and  to 
repel  that  extraordinary  application  of  the 
powers  of  Government,  which,  however 
it  might  put  down  an  evil  at  the  moment, 
was  calculated  ultimately  to  increase  that 
evil  ten-fold  ;  and  which  put  down  a  weea 
to  raise  a  stronger  and  more  noxious  pro- 
duce from  its  root.  He  distinctly  dis- 
avowed any  intention  whatever,  by  word, 
act,  or  any  idea  entertained  in  his  imagin- 
ation, of  introducing  the  Insurrection  Act 
into  Ireland.  If  his  words  were  doubted, 
he  appealed  from  what  the  Goveroment 
had  said  to  what  they  had  done.  Tliese 
disturbances  he  distinguished  altogether 
from  those  connected  with  religious  <]ues- 
tions  in  that  country.  They  were  com- 
mitted by  a  very  different  sort  of  persons, 
and  arose   from  a  very  different  catiM. 

With  respect  to  what  bad  beea.8aid,fib<i(lt 
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the  Government  desiring  not  to  go  into 
the  causes  of  the  disturbances  in  Ireland, 
the  fact  wasy  that  he  had  told  the  hon. 
Baronet,  that  a  motion  so  framed  would 
be  too  large  for  any  chance  of  advantage 
from  the  inquiry,  and  which,  if  made, 
would  be  productive  of  no  result  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  thought  that  some 
inquiry  would  be  beneficial.  That  an  in- 
quiry into  the  immediate  causes  of  these 
crimes ;  into  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  perpetrated;  into  the  sort  of  of- 
fenders who  committed  them ;  and  the 
mode  in  which  they  had  before  been  put 
down,  would  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  existing  laws  were  fully  adequate  to 
extinguish  these  disturbances.  Tlie  ex- 
perience of  the  past  had  shown  this  to  be 
the  case  in  Clare,  Galway,  and  Kilkenny, 
and  if  he  were  to  select  three  counties 
which  were  now  the  most  peaceable  in 
Ireland,  he  should  choose  those  three 
in  which,  by  the  means  of  special  com- 
missions, the  ordinary  laws  of  the  land 
had  been  administered.  If  the  Magistrates 
did  their  duty  in  Queen's  County,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  result  would  be  the  same. 
With  regard  to  inquiry  into  the  causes  of 
the  disturbance,  he  was  afraid  that  that 
would  open  such  an  extensive  field  of  in- 
quiry, that  no  good  result  would  arise  out 
of  it.  He  thought,  however,  that  it  would 
be  of  importance  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  the  disturbances,  into  the  amount  of 
crime,  and  into  the  mode  adopted  in  other 
countries  for  restoring  peace.  That,  he 
thought,  might  be  of  service,  and,  were  it 
properly  gone  about,  by  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Members,  he  thought  that  they 
would  find,  on  inquiry,  that  the  law,  as  it 
existed,  would  be  sufficient.  He  must  at 
the  same  time  say,  that  the  Government 
did  not  anticipate  any  great  advantage 
from  a  Committee ;  but  nevertheless,  if 
the  country  required  it,  he  should  accede 
to  the  request.  Something  might  be  done 
by  proper  inquiry,  and  one  result  he  anti- 
cipated from  it;  he  meant  the  disabusing 
of^the  Magistrates  of  the  mistaken  idea 
that,  since  the  appointment  of  a  police 
force,  the  constables,  and  others  formerly 
acting  under  their  directions,  were  not 
required  to  act.  In  conclusion,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  he  felt  he  should 
not  be  justified  in  offering  any  opposition 
to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Dawson  thought  the  member  for 
the  Queen's  County  had  not  beeu  fairly 

treated*  .  It  wa9  Jm  kao  vu  that  all  m^aoi 


had  been  tried  to  restore  order,  but  without 
effect.  He  must  beg  leave  to  contradict 
the  assertion,  that  the  ordinary  operation 
of  the  law  had  been  found  sufficient  to  re- 
press disturbances  in  Kilkenny,  Clare,  and 
Carlow.  The  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
in  those  counties  was  deceitful,  and  would 
speedily  be  replaced  by  violence  and  out- 
rage. The  present  state  of  many  parts  of 
Ireland  was  such,  that  gentlemen  could 
not  go  to  church  without  arms.  They 
could  not  dine  without  pistols  on  the  tabte^ 
neither  could  they  go  out  without  a  musket 
on  the  shoulder.  In  such  a  state  of  the 
country,  could  any  one  say  inquiry  into  the 
inefficacy  of  the  law  was  not  necessary  ? 
The  hon.  member  for  Kerry  had  said  the 
object  was,  to  apply  the  Insurrection  Acti 
but  he  did  not  believe  that  was  the  object. 
On  his  own  part  he  disclaimed  that  object. 
He  did  not  think  the  Insurrection  Act 
would  answer  the  desired  purpose.  At  the 
same  time  he  should  say  the  law  had  totally 
failed.  In  the  atrocious  murder  of  the 
policeman  in  Kildare  the  law  had  been 
totally  inoperative;  and  he  was  one  who 
thought  the  Magistrates  had  not  done  their 
duty.  The  murderers,  up  to  that  time,  had 
not  been  brought  to  justice.  If  a  Com- 
mittee was  appointed,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  useful  information  must  be  ob- 
tained. According  to  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry, 
neither  lives  nor  property  were  safe  in  Kil- 
kenny ;  but  he  could  say  property  had 
been  more  secure  in  that  county  than  ahj 
other  jn  Ireland.  The  banking  affairs  of 
that  county  had  always  been  conducted 
upon  the  most  admirable  system  of  accu- 
racy ;  but  the  moment  agitation  was  excited 
by  demagogues  all  went  wrong.  The  hoUk 
member  for  Kerry  said,  that  every  thing 
went  out  of  Ireland,  and  nothing  went  in. 
The  fact  was,  that  within  a  short  period 
14,000,000/.of  Stock  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Bank  of  England  to  Ireland. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member,  too,  was 
constantly  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  rery 
exaggerated  picture  of  the  poverty  and 
destitution  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  knew  that 
the  resources  of  the  country  were  progresr 
sively  improving ;  and  in  proof  of  the  abun- 
dance of  capital  in  that  country,  he  miebt 
mention,  that  in  the  last  five  years  the  sales 
of  land  averaged  5,000,000/.  per  annum. 
These  facts  proved  that  speculation  and 
property  were  in  action  in  that  country ^ 
When  tne  hon.  Member  said  civil  societ;|^ 
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Act,  he  might  ask,  whether  civil  society 
could  be  said  to  exist  in  the  Queen's 
County  and  the  county  of  Kilkenny  at  the 
present  time  ?  The  fact  was,  no  one 
could  go  abroad  without  arms  for  their  de- 
fence. He  would  vote  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee,  because,  if  it  had 
no  other  good  effect,  it  would  at  least  show 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  inattentive  to  their  in- 
terests, and  they  needed  that  conviction 
to  ensure  them  confidence. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry  drew  pictures 
in  strong  colours,  the  right  hon.  member 
for  Harwich  was  no  inconsiderable  painter 
in  the  same  way.  He  rose,  however,  to 
defend  the  law  officers,  and  to  deny  that 
Judges  and  Jury  had  not  done  their  duty. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  Common  Law 
ifas  sufficient  to  punish  crimes,  but  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  disorders  which 
had  arisen  in  the  Queen's  County.  The 
right  hon.  member  for  Harwich  had,  how- 
ever, a  panacea  for  the  evils  of  Ireland. 
Tl^at  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  if  the 
Tories  came  into  Government  all  would 
be  right. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  wished  the  inquiry 
to  extend  to  the  disorders  of  Ireland  as 
they  existed,  as  well  as  the  causes  of  those 
disorders.  As  a  constant  resident  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  he  was  enabled  to  say, 
there  never  had  prevailed  more  religious 
animosity  than  at  present.  All  were  dis- 
satisfied. When  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
came  into  offit^e,  party  animosity  was  at  a 
low  ebb,  but  it  had  since  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Wanton  attacks  were  made 
by  Catholics  on  Protestants.  It  was  no 
longer  Protestant  ascendency,  but  Catho- 
lic ascendency.  There  was  not  equal  pro- 
tection of  persons  and  property.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  must  be  aware 
of  the  frightful  extent  of  emigration  then 
going  on.  What  was  the  cause  of  reli- 
gious animosity  in  Ireland,  carried  as  it 
was  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  ?  It  was 
bad  Government.  The  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  had  asked  what  had  the 
Government  not  done  for  Ireland?  He 
would  answer  nothing.  It  was  known  that 
arms  had  been  lately  introduced  clandes- 
tinely to  Ireland,  with  ammunition.  The 
communications  from  Magistrates  on  the 
subject  had  been  treated  with  contempt, 
and,  in  short,  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  taken  no  steps  to  prevent  those  trans- 
nctions.    He  hon.  Baronet  expressed  a 


hope  that  the  Members  of  the  Committee 
would  endeavour  to  find  out  the  causes  of 
the  atrocious  crimes  which  had  disgraced 
Ireland.  He  had  no  other  object  than  to 
put  down  religious  animosity,  and  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  said,  he  approved 
of  the  appointment  of  a  Committee,  but 
thought  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Queen's  County  came  too  late ;  for 
the  Session  was  so  far  gone  that  but  little 
could  be  done  at  present.  He  thought 
that  at  least  the  Committee  should  confine 
its  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  laws.  He 
thought  the  efforts  of  Government  had  a 
tendency  to  restore  peace  to  Ireland. 
Coercive  measures  had  exasperated  the 
people,  until  the  Magistrates  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  laws  they  were  desirous  to 
enforce.  If  the  Irish  gentry,  instead  of 
drawing  their  rents  and  spending  them 
here,  should  reside  at  home,  and  exert 
themselves  to  pacify  the  country,  he  had 
no  doubt  but  they  would  in  that  case 
easily  succeed. 

The  Earl  of  Ossory  said,  that  outrages 
had  of  late  increased.  He  believed  the 
measures  taken  had  not  been  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  or  put  them  down.  In 
the  present  state  of  things,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  farmers  to  combine  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  He  would 
not  oppose  the  Motion,  though  he  did  not 
see  what  object  could  be  gained  by  it. 

Mr.  Ruthven  said,  this  Committee 
would  be  received  with  a  great  deal  of 
suspicion  by  the  people.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  be  decoyed  into  a 
re-enactment  of  the  Insurrection  Act.  He, 
as  a  Protestant,  did  not  entertain  the  fears 
expressed  by  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert 
Bateson). 

Mr.  Wyse  moved,  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  original  Resolution,  the  insertion  of 
the  words,  after  the  word  Ireland,  *'  and 
into  the  immediate  causes  which  have  pro- 
duced those  events,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  laws  for  the  suppression  of  outrages 
against  the  public  peace."  He  believed 
that  this  Amendment  would  meet  with  the 
concurrence  of  every  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  Lefroy  hoped  more  good  would  re- 
sult from  this  inquiry  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated. The  object  of  it  was,  to  ascer- 
tain the  present  state  of  the  disturbed 
districts,  and  the  state  of  the  law.  The 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry  said, 
they  already  knew  the  state  of  tlie  kw, 
and  of  the  distuibed  diitiictSi  wid|  tli0l9- 
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fore,  that  the  inquiry  could  be  of  no  use. 
It  was  true  they  did  know  the  state  of  the 
law ;  but  they  knew  also  that  ingenious 
and  ^borate  contriyances  had  been  sug- 
gested and  acted  upon,  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  law.  Were  they  not,  under 
such  circumstances,  justified  in  taking 
such  steps  as  would  ensure  the  execution 
of  the  law,  and  defeat  the  artifices  con- 
trived for  evading  it?  Would  it  not  be 
fit  that  a  Committee  should  inquire,  for 
instance,  into  those  immense  masses  of 
persons  who  were  in  the  habit  of  assem- 
bling, and  who  must,  necessarily,  overawe 
the  execution  of  the  law  ?  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  after  the  opinion  given  by 
the  Attorney  General,  that  it  was  not 
competent  to  read  the  Riot  Act  for  the 
dispersion  of  such  meetings.  He  supported 
the  Motion  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  law,  as  it  now  stood,  was  suf- 
ficient. Was  it  anything  less  than  para- 
doxical that,  if  the  existing  laws  were  suf- 
ficient, they  should,  at  the  same  time, 
have  a  state  of  things  unparalleled  in  any 
country  in  the  world  that  boasted  of  civil- 
ization ?  The  present  situation  of  Ireland 
was  a  disgrace  either  to  the  laws,  or  to  the 
Government.  The  Motion  did  not  pledge 
them  to  any  specific  measure,  but  they 
were  not  precluded  from  inquiring  whether 
some  other  means  might  not  be  adopted 
for  enforcing  the  law.  The  Attorney  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  gave  recently  a  short  and 
correct  summary  of  the  actual  state  of  the 
country.  There  was,  he  said,  no  security 
for  life  or  property.  The  peaceable  part 
of  the  inhabitants  were  groaning  under  an 
uncontrollable  and  uncontrolled  power. 
Gould  they  refuse  to  endeavour  to  find 
some  remedy  for  such  a  state  of  things  ? 
He  was  not  disposed  to  question  the  suf- 
ficiency of  the  Common  Law,  if  applied 
promptly  and  perseveringly.  If,  however, 
it  was  sufficient,  why  had  the  country  for 
eighteen  months  been  left  in  so  deplorable 
a  state  f  During  the  first  six  months  of 
these  eighteen,  not  less  than  600  or  700 
crimes  were  committed;  in  the  next  six 
months,  800;  in  the  succeeding  five 
months,  500  crimes;  and  in  the  last 
month,  200.  How  came  it  that  Special 
Commissions  were  not  had  recourse  to 
during  that  period,  and  the  efficiency  of 
the  laws  asoertained  ?  This  inquiry  would 
demonstrate  either  the  inefiiciency  of  the 
law,  or  the  delinquency  of  those  who  did 
act  apply  it.  The  Amendment  wooid 
lead  to  interminable  inqniryi 


Sir  Henry  Pamell  said,  he  «aw  no 
reason  to  oppose  the  Amendment. 
The  Motion  amended,  and  agreed  to. 
Committee  appointed. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS, 
Friday,  June  1,   1832. 

MiHCTis.]  Papers  ordered.  On  Uit  Motioa  of  Oit  Bnl  of 
RoDiir,  Oopiei  of  «I1  Btanoctab  or  PiaUUum  twdiUjJ 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  or  the  Chanodlor  of  Ireland,  or 
the  Twelve  Judges  in  Ireland,  ftora  the  year  18S9  to  ttie 
present  time,  relatiog  to  the  holdinf  the  Amkam  ibr  ttm 
King's  County  in  Ireland,  at  TaUanon^  inilieod  of  FhUIpa- 
town,  &c. 

Petitiom  presented.  By  the  BUiop  of  Cbbstcb,  ftom  Cam- 
berwefl.  for  Amending  the  Laws  vriaUTo  to  keaping  ttie 
Sabbath  holy. — ^By  the  Duke  of  Rahiltoii.  fioBA  Gnan- 
odc,  for  Relief  to  the  West-India  Interest— By  the  larl 
of  Stampokd,  ftom  Chester,  Ibr  a  Repcid  of  Hit  Baer 
Aet—fiy  the  Bishop  of  Lowoon,  fhan  Bmy  St  EADnad^ 
for  a  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Code^ 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Lord  King  pre- 
sented a  petition,  against  Tithes  from  the 
parish  of  Ballymore  in  Westmeath,  and  the 
parish  of  Myross,  in  the  county  of  Cork. 
These  petitions  came  from  a  land  of  con- 
trarieties, for  no  sooner  was  it  solemnly 
affirmed  here  that  tithes  existed  de  Jure^ 
than  they  declared  there  they  shoold  not 
exist  de  facto.  No  sooner  did  we  resolve 
here  that  tithes  should  be  paid,  than  it  was 
determined  there  that  they  should  not  be 
paid ;  and  although  they  had  now  no  battles 
of  Skibbereen,  they  had  the  exhibition  of 
artillery  and  infantry  escorting  a  cow  to 
auction,  and  fairly  to  sell  her.  This  af- 
forded another  proof  of  what  had  been 
proved  over  and  over  again,  that  neiAer 
tithes  nor  taxes  could  be  levied  fay  an 
army,  and  that  they  could  never  expect  to 
have  peace  in  Ireland  till  proper  provision 
was  made  for  the  Catholic  clergy — Petition 
laid  upon  the  Table. 

Ministerial  Plan  of  Education 
(Ireland).]  Tlie  Bishop  of  Lichfidd 
presented  eleven  Petitions  from  places  in 
Staffordshire  and  Derbyshire,  against  the 
Ministerial  plan  of  Education  for  Ireland. 
He  did  ample  justice  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  proposed  this  plan,  he  imputed 
to  them  no  design  to  fieivonr  the  Catholics, 
but  to  the  plan  itself  he  strongly  objected, 
as  calculated  to  preclude  the  poor  from 
the  free  use  of  their  Bible.  He  conceived 
that  the  scheme  would  supply  a  very  de- 
fective Christianity,  and  that  he  could  not 
sacrifice  to  any  consideration.  In  concor- 
rence,  therefore,  with  the  petitioners,  be 
implored  their  Lordships  to  withhold  their 
•aaotkm  ftom  lim  plas* 
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The,. Marquess  of  Clanricarde  com- 
plained of  the  misrepresentation  of  the 
right  reverend  Prelate  regarding;  the  nature 
and  objects  of  the  new  education  plan. 
There  was  no  withdrawal  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  they  were  to  have  a  system  of  national 
education  at  all,  the  Government  plan  was 
the  only  one  which  could  be  successfully 
adopted. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  most  anxious  to  attend  the 
Kildare-strect  Society  Schools  ;  the  priests 
only  were  opposed  to  the  Bible.  The  new 
system  was  wholly  inapplicable  to  Ireland, 
and  was  unworthy  of  the  adoption  of 
a  Christiaa  country.  The  noble  Lord  then 
presented  a  petition  from  the  city  and 
county  of  Norwich,  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  signed  by  2,758 
persons;  and  also  from  the  town  of 
Dumfries,  relative  to  the  impolicy,  injus- 
tice^ and  pernicious  tendency  of  the  new 
system  of  Irish  education.  It  was  alike 
inconsistent  wih  Protestantism,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. The  projected  system  could  only 
strengthen  Popery,  which  political  expe- 
diency could  not  justify.  He  recom- 
mended the  withdrawal  of  all  public  grants. 

Petitions  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Duties  of  Yeomanry.]  The  Earl  of 
Wicklow  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
Magistrates  of  the  county  of  Wexford, 
complaining  of  the  dismissal  of  Captain 
Graham  from  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  and  praying  the  House  to  adopt 
such  measures  as  it  might  see  fit,  to  procure 
his  restoration.  He  wished  to  avail  him- 
self of  that  opportunity  of  putting  a 
quiestion  to  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  the 
Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  re- 
specting the  conduct  of  the  Yeomanrv  and 
Magistrates  on  such  occasions.  He  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Yeomanry  would  be 
held  by  the  Government  to  act  justifiably 
in  obeyine  the  orders  of  the  Magistrates, 
when  called  upon  to  preserve  the  public 
peace? 

Lord  Orantliam  said,  he  did  not  want 
to  create  a  discussion  on  this  particular 
case ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opinion 
expressed  with  regard  to  it  on  a  late  De- 
bate, by  some  member  of  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, having  had  considerable  in- 
fluence on  several  of  the  Yeomanry  of 
Eaogland,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  from 
tKe  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
parimenti  a  candid,  explanaUoa  ot  tfie  view 


taken  by  his  Majesty's  Government  of  the 
employment  of  that  force.  The  Yeomanry 
bad  hitherto  considered  that  they  were 
compelled  to  act  when  called  on  by  a  Ma* 
gistrate  to  do  so ;  but,  as  it  would  appear 
now  that,  where  lives  were  unfortunately 
lost,  they  were  to  be  made  responsible  for 
obedience  to  tlie  Magistrates'  orders,  they 
were  desirous  of  ascertaining  to  what  ex- 
tent the  doctrine  was  carried  by  the  Ad* 
ministration  of  the  country. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  that  it 
was  quite  clear  that  not  only  had  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
the  power  to  call  out  the  military,  but 
every  Magistrate  had  the  right,  and  the 
Yeomanry  could  not  refuse  obedience. 

Viscount  Melbourne  observed,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  discuss  now  the  case  of  Cap-f 
tain  Graham,  it  having  so  lately,  engagecl 
the  attention  of  the  House.  He  would 
only  say,  that  nothing  had  occurred  since 
to  change  the  determination  of  the  Irish 
Government  with  regard  to  .that  gen- 
tleman. With  respect  to  the  question  put 
to  him  by  the  noble  Earl,  he  dioubted  if  it 
was  prudent  to  discuss  that  point  at  pre- 
sent. It  was  not  for  him  or  any  Member 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  declare 
what  the  law  of  the  country  was.  That 
was  to  depend  on  the  decision  of  .the 
Judges,  and  he  presumed  that  each  caat 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  evidence 
connected  with  it.  He  was  not  aware  that 
any  change  had  taken  place  in  the  law, 
but  still  it  was  not  for  him  to  interfere 
with  ithe  Courts,  and  to  decide  upon  it 
without  authority. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  said,  tlie  decision 
of  the  Irish  Government  with  regard  to 
Captain  Graham  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  Yeomanry  of  Englandv  and 
though  they  found  the  law,  and  tb^.prac^ 
tice  of  the  law,  open  before  them,  still 
they  were  involved,  in  consequence  of  that 
case,  in  the  greatest  doubt,  as  to  the  ex-^ 
tent  of  their  duty  and  liability ;  ht,  .there- 
fore, thought  the  Government  were  called 
on  distinctly  to  state  what  their  construc- 
tion of  the  law  was«  and  not  to  leave  e 
subject  of  so  much  importance  liable  to 
misconstruction.  He  waa  not  saCisBed 
with  the  explanation  given  by  the  Boble 
Viscount.  Was  he  not  in  a  conditioo  40 
state  what  was  the  law?  If  the  nDUe 
Viscount  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
law,  then  he  was  inclined  to  consider  that 
the  noble  Viscount  waa  not  .fitted  lor  the 
high  office  whigtkJHt.Mlk .. 
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Viscount  Melbourne  said,  he  bad  al- 
irays  considered  there  could  be  no  doubt 
wbatet er  upon  the  subject. 

Several  noble  Lords  called  upon  the 
noble  Viscount  to  state  the  law. 

Viscount  Melbourne — The  law  of  what  ? 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  having  taken 
part  in  the  discussion,  wished  to  have  this 
question  answered  by  the  noble  Viscount 
— ^iz.,  whether  the  Yeomanry  were  or 
were  not  justified  in  acting  when  called 
upon  by  a  Magistrate,  and  desired  by  him 
to  act? 

Viscount  Melbourne — I  shall  say,  in 
that  case,  that  they  certainly  are. 

The  Marquess  of  Camden  said,  it  would 
bean  extremely  unpleasant  situation  for 
the  Yeomen  of  the  country  to  be  [^aced  in, 
if  any  doubt  whatever  existed  as  to  the 
legality  of  their  acting  when  called  upon 
by  a  Magistrate. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  observed  that 
he  had  always  understood — and  he  be- 
lieved no  doubt  existed  upon  the  subject — 
the  Yeomanry  were  bound  to  obey  the 
Magistrates,  as  well  as  any  other  indi- 
vidual, to  preserve  the  public  peace.  But 
if  the  Magistrate  called  out  the  Yeomanry 
to  do  that  which  was  an  illegal  act,  then 
the  Ciovemment  bad  an  undoubted  right 
to  remove  such  a  Magistrate  from  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  in  the  same 
way  that  Captain  Graham  had  been  re- 
moved* 
•  The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  intend  to 
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go  into  any  abstract  question  of  the  law  as 
to  the  duties  of  Magistrates,  or  the  duties 
of  Yeomanry,  or  whether  the  Magistrates 
might  call  that  force  out,  but  he  rose  to 
protest  against  this  most  unheard-of  course 
now  pursued.  It  was  indeed  a  most  sin- 
gular mode  of  proceeding.  One  noble 
Lord  after  another  had  thought  fit  to  get 
up  and  put  abstract  questions  as  to  the  law 
of  the  country  to  his  noble  friend  who  was 
responsible,  as  Secretary  of  State*  to  his 
country  and  to  his  Sovereign,  and  from  his 
situation  was  rendered  liable  to  impeach- 
ment for  his  acts  if  he  were  to  act  wrong, 
but  which  ofiice  did  not  make  him  answer- 
able and  responsible  to  give  an  opinion 
upon  abstract  questions  of  law,  which 
noble  Iiords  in  that  House  chose  to  put, 
and  who,  as  legislators,  ought  to  have 
known,  that  they  were  asking  that  which 
ought  not  to  be  asked  of  a  person  holding 
that  situation.  If  any  doubt  existed  upon 
a  point  of  law,  there  were  two  ways  of 
having  it  removed-«>-either  by  the  declara- 


tion of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  or  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Judges.  He  would  ask,  what 
pretence  there  was  for  that  novel  practice, 
now  for  the  first  time  introduced  within 
that  House,  of  calling  upon  a  Mmistar 
of  the  Executive  Government — only  be- 
cause he  was  a  Minister  of  that  Execu- 
tive Government ;  and  he  would  here  ask 
why  a  Minister  so  circumstanced  was  to 
be  called  upon  more  than  any  other  Peer 
of  Parliament  to  state  what  the  law  of  the 
country  was  in  the  abstract  upon  a  given 
subject  ?  Let  a  case  arise  in  whkh  his 
noble  friend  had  been  a  party  to  the  «lis- 
missal  of  a  Magistrate,  and  then  his  noUe 
friend  might  fairly  be  called  upon  to  de- 
fend his  conduct,  but  he  was  not  called 
upon  to  answer  the  abstract  questbn  which 
had  been  put  to  him.  Although  he  (the 
Lord  Chancellor)  entertained  no  doobc 
upon  the  subject,  and  although  he  cod> 
curred  in  what  his  noble  friend  had  as» 
serted,  yet  he  must  be  permitted  to  protest 
against  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding, 
and  he  wished  that  his  noble  friend  bitfi 
not  answered  the  question  which  had  been 
put  to  him. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  begged  to  assure 
their  Lordships  that  if  he  had  thought  this 
discussion  would  have  arisen  out  of  the 
few  words  which  he  had  spoken  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  petition,  he  would  cer- 
tainly, have  given  the  noble  Secretary 
notice  of  his  intention.  But  still,  as  the 
noble  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had 
stated  his  views  as  to  the  law  with  refer* 
ence  to  this  subject,  and  these  had  been 
contradicted  by  the  noble  and  learned  Eari 
(the  Earl  of  Eldon),  who  might  be  regarded 
as  the  highest  legal  authority,  he  had  thought 
it  of  very  great  importance  that  the  Go- 
vernment should  state  explicitly  what  the 
law  was  as  to  the  authority  of  the  Magis- 
trates^ and  the  duty  of  the  Yeomanry. 
Doubts  had  arisen,  and  darkness  had  been 
spread  as  to  this  question  over  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  exertions  of  the  Magis* 
trates  in  the  most  disturbed  parts  of  Ire- 
land had  been  paralysed,  and  neither  they 
nor  the  Yeomanry  felt  completely  satisfied 
as  to  the  extent  of  their  authority  and 
duty.  They  were  afraid  to  act ;  the  Yeo- 
manry power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  mob; 
confusionseemed  to  be  at  hand,  and  cir- 
cumstances appeared  to  threaten  a  rebel- 
lion similar  to  that  which  had  taken  place 
in  1798.  He  was  glad  that  the  questioQ 
had  been  put  and  answered.  As  to  Captaiq 
Graham,  lie  had  been  ill  used. 
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Hie  Earl  of  Hanwood  said,  notwtth- 
•UBding  the  lecture  which  had  been  read 
to  them  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  he  did  not  repent  of  the 
coarse  which  he  had  taken  on  the  present 
occasion;  and,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
again  reprimanded  by  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  he  would  ask,  whether  the 
reasons  given  by  the  noble  Lord  Lieute- 
nant for  Ireland  were  approved  of  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Government? 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  again  ask 
their  Lordships,  whether  any  thing  could  be 
more  irregular  and  disorderly  than  to  ask 
such  a  question,  in  this  House  or  out  of  it. 
The  question  was,  whether  they  sanctioned 
some  reasons  which  had  been  given  by  a 
noble  Peer  about  six  weeks  ago,  without 
stating  what  those  reasons  were,  and  that, 
too,  when  the  noble  Peer  in  question  was 
not  present?  Let  the  noble  Earl  state 
what  the  noble  Marqaess  did  say  ;  let  him 
state  the  reasons  and  all  the  circumstances 
to  which  these  reasons  referred.  He 
hoped,  as  the  noble  Secretary  had  said, 
that  there  was  no  doubt,  whatever  about 
the  law.  But  since  a  noble  and  learned 
Earl  (Eldon)  had  been  referred  to,  he 
would  recommend  that  all  further  discus- 
sion on  this  point  should  be  deferred  till 
that  noble  Earl  should  be  in  his  place. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  the  noble  Mar- 
quess at  the  head  of  the  Irish  Administra- 
tion had  stated  two  reasons;  first,  that 
Captain  Qraham  had  no  property  in  the 
place  where  he  was  acting  on  the  occa- 
sion alluded  to ;  and  secondly,  that  his 
calling  out  the  Yeomanry  at  the  time  of 
the  affair  at  Newtownbarry  was  illegal. 
That  was  the  statement;  but  he  was  glad 
to  hear  it  distinctly  stated  by  the  noble 
Secretary,  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  power  of  the  Magistrates  to  call  out 
the  Yeomanry,  and  no  doubt  as  to  the 
duty  of  the  Yeomanry  to  obey.  But 
then,  that  being  so,  no  man  could  be  more 
unjustly  dealt  with  and  persecuted  than 
Captain  Graham  had  been,  who  had  only 
acted  as  he  was  bound  by  law  to  act,  and 
had  been  the  means  of  preventing  much 
bloodshed.  The  only  reason,  he  believed, 
for  the  dismissal  of  Captain  Graham  was, 
that  he  was  favourably  disposed  towards 
the  Protestant  interests. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  must  say, 
in  favour  of  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland),  who  was  not 
here  to  speak  for  himself,  that  he  did  not 
admit  the  correctness  of  the  version  giveu  | 


by  the  noble  Earl  of  the  reaions  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  The  noble  Marqneis 
had  stated  other  reasons,  and  it  was  not 
fair  to  fish  out  particular  parts  of  a  speech, 
even  although  they  might  be  correctly 
stated,  and  then  reason  upon  them  with- 
out regard  to  other  parts  of  the  same 
speech.  The  wliole  must  be  taken  tocher. 
But  he  did  not  mean,  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  enter  into  any  discussion  on  the 
subiect.  As  to  Captain  Graham,  be 
believed  that  he  was  a  worthy  man,  but 
he  doubted  his  qualifications  for  the  magis- 
tracy, and  therefore  hoped  that  he  would 
not  be  restored.  But  suppose  his  dis- 
missal was  wrong,  that  very  dismissal 
showed  that  the  Yeomanry  had  not  been 
to  blame  in  obeying  the  Magistrates. 

The  Marquess  of  Londomdtrty  was 
glad  that  the  question  had  been  pat  and 
answered ;  and  he  was  only  forrjthat  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  woolsack 
had  thought  proper  to  interpose,  as  he  ap- 
peared to  throw  some  doubt  upon  that 
which  was  otherwise  clear.  He  rather  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
never  been  a  Yeoman.  It  was  fitting  that 
the  Yeomanry  should  know,  that  when 
they  acted  in  aid  of  the  police  they  were 
properly  serving  their  King  and  coantry, 
and  that  this  should  be  their  consolation 
in  case  matters  should  come  to  bloodshed. 
Why,  then,  should  any  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject be  thrown  out?  But  the  question 
had  now  been  set  at  rest  by  the  answer  of 
the  noble  Secretary,  and  he  was  glad  that 
this  discussion  had  taken  place* 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

St.  Mawes  Elbctiom  —  Ivvluikck 
OF  Peers.]  The  Duke  of  Rtchmond^  had 
on  a  former  occasion  presented  a  petition 
from  certain  electors  of  St.  Mawes,  who 
complained  of  having  been  forcibly  ejected 
from  their  houses,  because  they  voted 
against  the  nominees  of  the  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham).  On 
that  occasion  the  noble  Duke  declared  that 
he  was  incapable  of  countenancing  snch 
acts  of  oppression,  and  he  (the  Dake  of 
Richmond)  gave  full  credit  to  that  asser- 
tion. He,  however,  now  held  in  his  band 
a  petition  from  the  same  parties,  in  which 
they  stated  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  had  been  turned  out  of  their  houses 
by  the  agents  of  the  noble  Duke ;  and  they 
had  sent  to  him  a  notice,  from  which  it 
appeared,  that  they  had  been  so  ejected 
from  their  teneroentSy  *'  by  virtue  of  a  power 
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of  attorney,  granted  by  the  most  noble  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos/* 
The  only  remark  he  should  make  upon 
this  case  was,  that  as  Peers  possessing 
nomination  boroughs  dared  not  openly  in- 
terfere in  elections,  they  were  obliged  to 
act  through  the  means  of  agents ;  and  he 
was  afraid  that  those  agents  were  too 
often  guilty  of  such  acts  of  oppression  as 
those  of  which  the  petitioners  complained. 

Colonial  Slavery.]  Earl  Grey  pre- 
sented five  Petitions  from  the  Cities  of 
Hereford*  Edinburgh,  and  other  places, 
praying  for  the  abolition  of  Colonial 
Slavery. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  wished  to 
remark,  that  few  persons  could  wish  that 
colonial  slavery  should  be  perpetual,  or 
that  it  should  very  long  conUnue  to  exist. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  the  Government 
ought  to  consider  that  great  and  vital  in- 
terests were  to  be  attended  to,  and  he  im- 
plored the  Ministers  to  take  the  consi- 
deration of  the  state  of  the  West  Indies 
on  themselves,  and  act  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, and  settle  the  matter  without 
reference  to  Committees.  His  own  ob- 
ject was,  that  the  system  of  slavery  should 
be  brought  to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  that 
could  be  done  consistently  with  a  due  re- 
gard to  the  protection  of  the  West-India 
interests.  But  the  merchants  and  planters 
ought  no  longer  to  be  kept  in  suspense, 
and  the  Government  ought  to  explain  to 
them  clearly  what  their  situation  really 
was,  and  take  the  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion on  itself,  and  put  an  end  to  the  agi- 
tations on  the  subjects 

Lord  Suffield  had  nothing  to  jsay  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  noble  Duke,  but 
he  gave  notice,  that  when  arguments  were 
advanced,  and  observations  made  on  oc- 
casion of  presenting  petitions  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  soould  think  himself  bound  to 
answer  them  as  well  as  he  could,  if  they 
should  appear  to  him  to  require  an  answer. 

Viscount  Goderich  had  felt  great  diffi- 
culties in  his  mind  in  reference  to  this 
subject  ever  since  he  remembered  to  have 
heard  it  first  suggested;  but  when  the 
noble  Duke  called  upon  the  Government 
to  take  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and 
act  on  its  own  responsibility,  in  order  to 
put  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  ques- 
tion out  of  doors,  the  noble  Duke  might 
have  done  the  Government  the  justice  to 
recollect  that  it  had  acted  on  its  own  re- 
sponsibility.    In   1820,  the  Government 


of  that  period  had  called  upon  Parliament 
for  its  opinion  and  for  its  sanction  to  cer- 
tain principles  to  be  acted  on,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  slaves  for  the  ultimate  condi- 
tion of  freedom,  and  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  subsequently  in  that  House. 
So  far  the  Government  had  taken  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  on  the  proper  prin- 
ciples of  action,  and  on  these  principles 
successive  Governments  had  acted  ;  and  it 
was  in  pursuance  of  these  resolutions,  and 
in  execution  of  these  principles,  that  the 
present  Government  had  acted,  and  it  had 
acted  to  a  certain  extent  on  its  own  re- 
spousibility.  The  conduct  of  Ministers 
might  be  right,  or  it  might  be  wrong  ;  but 
they  had  been  disposed  to  act  on  their 
own  responsibility  throughout,  and  had  no 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  these  Com- 
mittees. But  still,  when  they  found  that 
many  persons  deeply  interested  in  Wett^ 
India  property,  were  anxious  to  have 
Committees,  they  thought  it  their  duty  to 
give  way.  They  had  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain to  those  persons  that  they  would  de- 
rive no  advantage  from  the  appointment 
of  Committees;  but  as  those  persons  per- 
sisted in  their  desire  to  have  Committees 
appointed,  the  Government  had  given  way 
to  them,  although  it  was  contrary  to  its 
own  views  of  what  was  most  proper  to  be 
done.  But  as  these  Committees  were  ap« 
pointed,  he  hoped  they  would  keep  in 
view,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  West  Indies  were  placed,  all  their  re- 
commendations ought  to  contemplate  the 
ultimate  abolition  of  slavery,  because 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  main- 
tain it. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Parliamf.ntary  Reform — Bill  for 
England — Report.]  The  Marquess  of 
Lansdown^  on  moving  that  the  Report  on 
the  Reform  of  Parliament  (England)  Bill  be 
brought  up  stated,  that  by  some  accident  a 
Petition ,  which  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  In- 
habitants of  Calne,  had  not  reached  him, 
or  he  should  now  have  presented  it.  The 
object  of  that  petition  was,  to  show  the 
reasons  on  which,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  conceived,  they  were  entitled  to 
two  Representatives.  One  of  these  rea- 
sons was,  that  the  assessment  of  property 
in  1818  amounted  to  26,000/.,  and  had 
been  since  increasing.  They  stated,  that 
there  would  be  more  electors  in  CaliM 
than  in    Chippenham   or    Marlborough. 
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He  felt  assured,  that  if  they  could  lay  the 
whole  of  their  statement  befoFe  the  House, 
their  Lordships  would  be  convinced  that 
the  borough  of  Calne  was  fully  entitled  to 
retain  its  right  to  Representation.  He, 
hoiwever,  conceived,  though  it  was  due  to 
the  petitioners,  that  he  should  bring  their 
claim  before  their  Lordships,  that,  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  Calne  more  than 
one  member,  and  that  no  injustice  was  done 
to  the  petitioners.  He  moved  that  the 
Report  be  received. 

On  the  question,  **  that  the  Report  be 
read," 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  said,  he  would 
take  advantage  of  that  last  opportunity  to 
reiterate  his  emphatic  disapprobation  of 
the  present  most  pernicious,  most  revolu-> 
tionary  measure — a  measure  which  was 
carried  through  that  House  by  means  the 
moit  unconstitutional — not  through  rea- 
soning and  fair  argument,  but  by  means 
of  a  course  of  proceeding  which  over- 
threw the  independence  of  that  House,  as 
the  only  alternative  by  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crown  could  be  tempo- 
rarily saved  from  destruction.  He  would 
not,  under  the  present  deplorable  state  of 
their  Lordships'  benches,  mock  what  re- 
mained of  their  dignity  by  dividing  the 
House  against  the  Motion  ;  though  he  and 
the  supporters  of  the  Bill  well  knew,  if  the 
unbiassed  and  independent  voices  of  the 
large  majority  of  its  Members  could  be 
heard  against  it,  the  Bill  would  long  since 
have  been  scouted  from  their  Table.  How 
did  the  noble  Earl  obtain  his  temporary 
and  most  fatal  triumph  ?  Solely  because 
a  large  majority  of  the  most  high-minded 
and  independent  of  their  Lordships  pre- 
ferred staying  away  altogether,  rather 
than,  by  their  opposition,  place  his  Majesty 
in  a  situation  which  no  true  lover  of  his 
country  could  consider  without  dismay. 
This  was  the  whole  secret  of  the  noble 
Earl's  little  majorities,  and  it  was  riglit 
that  the  countrv  should  know  it.  With 
this  record  of  his  emphatic  disapproval  of 
the  Bill,  he  would  take  leave  of  it  for 
ever.  He  would  in  no  way  lend  himself 
to  the  third  act  of  the  farce  by  which 
their  dignity  and  independence  had  been, 
during  the  last  fortnight,  disgraced ;  and 
he  trusted  that  no  noble  Lord  would  be 
seen  in  the  House  on  the  day  of  the 
third  reading,  save  the  authors  and  sup- 
porters of  a  measure  which  must  over- 
throw all  our  Institutions. 


The  Earl  of  Suffolk  could  not  biit  ad- 
mire the  voluble  self-complacency  with 
which  the  noble  Earl  pronounced  a  measure 
which  had  received  the  unanimous  and 
consistent  support  of  the  middle  classes  of 
the  people  of  England,  including  almost  all 
that  reflected  a  moral  and  intellectual  lustre 
on  the  British  name  a  farce.  Was  it  a  farce 
which  for  the  first  time  admitted  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  what  they  were  consti- 
tutionally entitled — namely,  a  choice  in 
the  election  of  those  who  had  the  making: 
of  the  laws  to  which  they  were  bound  to 
yield  obedience,  and  which  controlled 
their  lives  and  property  ?  And  was  it  a 
farce  which  made  the  House  of  Commons 
what  it  ought  to  be — not  the  nominees 
of  some  ninety  borough -proprietors,  but 
the  virtual  Representatives  of  the  wants, 
intelligence,  and  interests  of  the  people  ? 
The  noble  Earl  was  in  error  as  to  the  BiH's 
having  been  advanced  to  its  present  stage 
without  any  show  of  reasoning  on  the 
part  of  its  supporters ;  for  unless  his  ears 
very  much  deceived  him,  noble  Lords  op- 
posed to  the  Bill  admitted  that  the  case 
made  out  in  favour  of  the  metropolitan 
clause  was  irrefragable  and  practically 
convincing.  The  noble  Lords  opposite 
had  conceded  that  the  case  of  the  metro- 
politan districts  was  fully  made  out,  and 
the  only  alarm  they  felt  was  prospective  as 
to  the  influence  those  districts  would  in 
future  possess  over  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  10/.  clause,  too,  was  con- 
ceded in  like  manner  not  to  be  too  low  a 
qualification,  and  that  if  it  were  higher, 
the  people  would  not  be  represented. 
These  were  two  of  the  most  important  de- 
tails of  the  Bill,  neither  of  which  had 
been  admitted  through  secession  alone. 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  repeated,  that 
but  for  the  secession  of  a  large  number  of 
noble  Lords,  those  and  other  clauses  would 
have  been  rejected  by  considerable  ma- 
jorities. The  noble  Earl  complained  of 
his  designating  the  measure  with  reference 
to  its  progress  through  that  House,  a  farce. 
All  he  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  could  say 
in  answer  was,  that  he  trusted  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  designation,  and  that  the 
farce  might  not  prove  in  the  end  to  be  a 
woeful  tragedy. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  were  made, 
and  among  them  one  proposed  by  die 
Lord  Chancellor,  that  the  word  "  Great," 
in  one  of  the  schedules,  should  precede 
instead  of  follow  the  word  "  Bedwin."  As 
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it  now  stood,  the  schedule  ran  thu 
"  Bedwin  (Great),  Yarmouth."  In  print 
that  was  intelligible  enough,  but  in  writing 
out  the  Bill,  as  commas  and  parentheses 
were  never  used,  the  words  might  be  mis- 
applied, and  "  Great'*  might  be  affixed  to 
**  Yarmouth,"  which  would  disfranchise 
Great  Yarmouth,  though  it  was  by  no 
means  their  Lordships'  intention  so  to  do. 

On  the  question,  *'  that  Hedon  stand 
part  of  schedule  A,*' 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  moved,  that 
Hedon  be  taken  out  of  schedule  A,  and 
the  franchise  be  extended  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Hundred  of  Holderness. 

Lord  Durham  could  hardly  believe 
that  the  noble  Marquess  seriously  intended 
what  he  now  proposed.  Hedon  was  an 
insignificant  place,  and  if  the  proposition 
were  adopted  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
giving  a  Member  to  Holderness,  which 
had  none  of  the  required  qualifications 
for  such  a  privilege. 

Motion  negatived. 

Lord  Ellenborough^  for  the  sake  of  hav- 
ing his  objection  recorded  on  the  Journals, 
objected  to  Appleby  being  inserted  in 
schedule  A.  He  proposed  to  remove  it 
out  of  that  schedule. 

Motion  negatived. 

Lord  Ellenborough  said,  "  that  Appleby 
having  been  inserted  in  schedule  A,  West- 
bnry  and  Midhurst  ought  both  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  schedule.  He  moved, 
that  they  be  so  inserted. 

Amendment  negatived. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  moved  the 
following  Amendment — "  That  from  and 
after  the  commencement  of  this  Act,  all 
persons  possessing  the  right  of  voting  for 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such 
boroughs  as  are  disfranchised  and  included 
in  schedule  A,  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
that  right,  whether  the  same  shall  arise 
from  the  bona  fide  possession  or  occupa- 
tion of  any  freehold,  leasehold,  or  other 
description  of  property  whatsoever,  situate 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  borough,  and 
such  right  shall  for  ever  continue  and'  re- 
main attached  to  such  property."  "  That 
all  persons  possessing  such  right  to  vote 
shall  exercise  the  same  in  the  election  of 
a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment for  such  town  or  borough  as  shall 
be  nearest  to  such  disfranchised  borough 
wherein  the  right  of  voting  of  such  per- 
sons arises,  and  where  no  such  town  op 
borough  shall  exist  within  seven  miles  of 
such  disfranchised  borough,  as  aforesaid, 
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that  then  and  in  such  case  the  preserved 
right  of  voting  shall  be  exercised  for  the 
county  in  which  the  said  disfranchised 
borough  is  situated.'* 

The  Marquess  of  Bute  supported  the 
Motion, 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  opposed  the 
Motion,  on  the  ground  that,  after  disfran* 
chising  the  40s.  freeholders  of  Ireland, 
who  were  independent,  the  House  could 
not  refuse  to  disfranchise  voters  who  were 
dependent. 

Motion  negatived. 

Lord  Ellenborough  moved  that  Frome, 
Huddersfield,  Kidderminster,  Tynemouth, 
and  South  Shields  conjoined,  Warrington 
and  Whitehaven,  should  be  inserted  in  the 
schedule  D,  after  Stroud. — Negatived. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  moved,  that  Chatham 
be  struck  out  of  the  schedule,  as  it  would  be 
better  to  unite  it  with  Rochester.  Bb 
maintained  that  Chatham  would,  under 
the  Bill,  be  a  nomination  borough  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  objected  to 
the  Motion,  because  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sion that  the  respectable  constituency  of 
Chatham  would  suffer  that  place  to  be 
converted  into  a  nomination  borough. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  denied  that  Chat- 
ham would  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
present  or  any  succeeding  Government ; 
and  in  proof  of  this  statement  referred  to 
the  number  of  20/.  houses  in  the  town, 
which  equalled  or  exceeded  the  10^ 
houses,  and  must  be  presumed  to  be  occu- 
pied by  independent  persons,  even  sup- 
posing the  10/.  tenements  should  turn  out 
to  be  in  the  possession  of  workmen  in  th^ 
Government  Dock-yards,  which  was  very 
far  from  being  the  fact. 

Lord  Durham  said,  that  Chatham  would 
notbe  a  Governmentborough  under  the  Bill. 

Motion  Negatived. 

On  the  question  that  schedule  £  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  noble  friend,  who  was 
prevented  by  illness  from  being  in  his 
place,  he  should  move  a  clause  which 
would  supersede  the  necessity  of  naming 
in  the  schedules  to  the  Bill  the  returning 
officers  for  the  various  newly-created  bo- 
roughs enumerated  therein.  The  claase 
he  should  propose  would  appoint  a  muni- 
cipal body,  to  consist  of  a  Mayor,  six  Al- 
dermen, and  a  Common  Council,  for  each 
of  those  towns  enfranchised  by  this  Bill, 
for  its  purposes,  reserving  to  his  Majesty 
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the  right  of  varying  or  extending  their 
powers  by  any  Charter  he  thought  fit  to 
grant.  The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving 
the   insertion  of  a  clause  to  that  etFect. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the 
insertion,  in  the  present  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  Bill,  of  any  clause  which 
had  not  been  submitted  to  the  scrutiny  of 
the  Committee,  particularly  a  clause  of 
such  an  important  nature  as  that  proposed. 
The  powers  conferred  by  the  Bill  were  for 
a  specific  and  certain  purpose,  and  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Earl  (which  went 
the  length  of  creating  municipal  corpora- 
tions) would  interfere,  if  carried  into  ef- 
fect, with  other  rights  and  jurisdictions 
which  prevailed  throughout  the  country 
generally. 

Motion  negatived,  and  schedule  E  agreed 
to. — The  remaining  clauses  agreed  to.— • 
Report  received. 

Vacation  of  Skats.]  The  Marquess 
of  Northampton  said,  that  he  probably 
would  on  Monday  move,  that  a  clause  be 
added  to  the  Bill,  the  object  of  which 
would  be,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  vacating 
their  seats  on  being  appointed  to  high 
offices  in  the  State. 

Lord  EUenborough  said,  that  the  noble 
Marquess  had  better  give  a  decided  notice 
on  the  subject,  because  it  might  materially 
influence  the  conduct  of  noble  Lords, 
as  to  being  present  on  the  third  reading, 
for  otherwise  it  was  probable  that,  under 
existing  circumstances,  many  would  not 
come  down  to  the  House.  The  clause,  at 
all  events,  must  be  proposed  after  the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  object  which 
the  noble  Marquess  had  in  view  was  very 
important,  and  entitled  to  serious  consider- 
ation. The  inclination  of  his  opinion  was 
certainly  favourable  to  the  proposition  of 
the  noble  Marquess.  He  thought  that 
great  inconveniences  attended  the  practice 
of  Members  vacating  their  seats  on  being 
appointed  to  offices  in  the  Government. 
If  any  advantage  whatever  resulted  from 
this  practice,  it  was  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  disadvantages.  At  the  same 
time,  he  would  suggest  to  the  noble  Mar- 
quess, to  consider  whether  he  might  not 
better  effect  his  object  by  the  introduction 
of  a  separate  Bill  than  by  tacking  a  clause 
to  the  Reform  Bill. 

Lord  Ellenboroitgh  agreed  with  the  noble 
Earl|  that  it  would  be  more  convenient  for 


the  noble  Marquess  to  introduce  a  bill  in 
order  to  effect  the  object  which  he  had  in 
view.  He  could  not  help  observing,  that 
this  was  the  first  proof  which  had  yet  been 
presented  to  their  Lordships  of  the  great 
practical  change  which  would  be  intro- 
duced by  the  Bill  at  present  before  the 
House.  The  law  which  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  repeal  had  existed,  without  mate- 
rial inconvenience,  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Anne.  It  had  been  considered  a  great  se- 
curity for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  He  recollected 
repeated  instances  of  persons,  who  had 
been  selected  to  fill  high  offices  in  the 
state,  commencing  their  addresses  to  the 
electors  by  stating,  that  there  was  no  part 
of  the  Constitution  more  valuable  than 
that  law  which  sent  a  Member  to  his  con- 
stituents in  order  that  they  might  judge  of 
his  conduct  in  taking  office. 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  said,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  noble  Baron,  he  would 
bring  in  a  separate  bill  on  the  subject. 

Protest],  The  Earl  of  Carnarvon  en- 
tered the  following  Protest  against  receiv- 
ing the  Report: — 

"  Dissentient: 

"  1.  Because  this  Bill  will  effect  a 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliaments 
to  an  extent  uncalled  for,  and  full  of  dan- 
ger, incapable  of  producing  much  practical 
good,  but  likely  to  prove,  in  its  operation, 
subversive  of  the  ancient  and  settled  insti- 
tutions of  the  country. 

**  2,  Because,  by  an  uniform  and  low 
rate  of  qualification  in  the  towns,  the 
greatest  share  of  power  will  be  given  to 
the  smallest  portion  of  property,  which 
will  tend  to  make  every  description  of 
property,  whether  mercantile,  colonial, 
real,  or  personal,  equally  insecure. 

*'  3.  Because  it  is  in  its  character  not 
remedial,  but  revolutionary,  in  practice 
equally  injurious  to  the  poor  and  to  the 
rich ;  depriving  the  Government  of  the 
strength  which  it  requires,  and  prop^y  of 
its  due  influence,  endangering  as  well  the 
stability  of  the  Throne  a^  of  every  civil 
and  religious  establishment  under  which, 
in  this  country,  commerce,  prosperity, 
and  freedom,  have  attained  an  elevation 
envied,  but  as  yet  unrivalled,  by  all  the 
nations  of  Europe.  (Signed) 
"  *'  Carnabvon 

The  following  Peers  subsequently  at- 
tached their  signatures  to  the  Protest. 
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Ernsst 
Kenyon 
buckikoham  and 

Chandos 
Redesdalb 
Penshurst 
Abingdon 
Grantley 
dongaster 

WiNCHILSEA   AND 

Nottingham 
Gage 
Jersey 
Selkirk 

RUTIiAND 

Orford 

Northumberland 
Beverley 
Brooke  and 
Warwick 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  1,  1832. 

MiNUTSB.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
NKLL,  Accounts  relative  to  the  Manufkcture  and  Export- 
ation of  Soap;  and  of  the  quantity  of  Palm  Oil  imported 
Ibr  the  last  fifteen  yean.— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Spring 
Rici,  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Ord- 
nance, dated  Slst  May,  183?,  respecting  the  Expenditure 
upon  the  Works  of  the  Rideau  Cenal,  Canada. 

JKlls.  Read  h  third  time ;— Regent's  Park  Acts  Amendment ; 
Exdiequer  Court  (Scotland) ;  British  Museum ;  Vioe  Ad- 
miralty Courts,  and  Punishment  of  Death  Abolition. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Cokmel  Etani,  from  Rye;— by 
Mr.CMARLxa  Calvibt*  from  Southwaric;-— by  Mr.  John 
Smith,  frtnn  Newport  Pagnell ;— 4)y  Lord  Althorp,  from 
Glasgow ;— by  Mr.  Spriko  Rice,  firom  Lyme  Regis,  Beo- 
minster,  and  Shaftesbury ;— 4)y  Mr.  HoDaas,  from  Hawk- 
hunt  t — by  the  Lord  Aotocatji,  from  a  Parish  in  Edin- 
boigh; — by  Admiral  Adam,  from  Elgin;  and  by  Mr. 
Jamjes,  from  Carlisle,«-for  Stopping  the  Supplies.— >By 
Mr.  Jambs  Jobnstonk,  from  Forfiu',--agaiiut  the  Minis- 
terial Plan  of  Education  (Ireland).  By  the  Lord  Adto- 
CATS,  from  Forfkr,  to  substitute  the  Chief  Magistrates  of 
Bmrghs  for  the  Sherift  as  Returning  Offlcen,  and  the 
Burgh  Clerks  for  the  SheriA  Clerks  for  reodving  the 
Claims  of  Voters. — By  Sir  Grorob  Clbrk«  ttota  Kincar- 
dine, for  Compensation  for  the  Great  Loss  of  Property  to 
Individuals  occasioned  by  the  Refimn  Bill;  and  from 
Elgin,  against  the  Union  of  that  County  with  Nairn  in 
the  Exerdse  of  the  Elective  Frandiise.— >By  Mr.  O'Cok- 
miLL,  from  the  Meroben  of  the  National  Union  of  the 
Working  Classen— against  the  Privileges  of  Parliament 
Bill:  from  three  Parishes  in  Cork  and  ravsn.  agsinnt 
Tithes  and  Chureb  AsMssment 

Reform  —  Withholding  the  Sup- 
plies.] Mr.  O'ConneZ/ presented  a  Petition 
from  Colonel  Talbot,  as  Chairman  of  a  tneet- 
ingof  60,000  persons  assembled  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  praying  that  the  House  would  not 
intrust  any  part  of  the  public  money  to 
any  Ministry  which  should  not  be  pledged 
to  carry  the  Reform  Bill.  The  meeting 
was  held  on  one  of  the  ten  days  during 
which  the  country  was  threatened  with  the 
affiktion  of  an  Anti*reform  Ministry.    He 
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was  happy  that  the  occasion  for  the  peti- 
tion had  passed  away ;  but  he  took  that 
opportunity  of  presenting  it,  in  order  to 
show  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  citizens 
of  Dublin  on  the  subject  of  the  Reform 
Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  had  been  informed, 
that  the  meeting  at  which  the  petition  had 
been  agreed  to,  was  not  by  any  means  so 
numerous  as  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  represented  it  to  have  been. 
He  doubted  that  there  was  any  place  in 
Dublin  where  60,000  persons  could  meet 
to  deliberate  conveniently. 

Mr.  O^Connell  had  not  said,  that  the 
60,000  persons  who  agreed  to  the  petition 
had  assembled  to  deliberate ;  he  believed 
they  had  made  up  their  minds  befbre-himd. 
Mr.  Shaw  had  been  assured  that 
there  were  no  more  than  1,000  peifoos 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  that  these 
were,  for  the  most  part,  ragged  boyt  and 
old  women.  The  citizens  of  Dublin  were 
misrepresented  when  it  was  said  that  they 
were  zealous  in  favour  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
He  knew  the  very  contrary  feeling  to  prevail 
amongst  the  respectable  citizens. 

Mr.  Henry  Orattan  said,  that  he  was 
present  at  the  meeting,  and  that  the  num- 
bers were  not  exaggerated  at  60,000. 

Mr.  O'Connell  repeated  the  names  of 
several  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
Dublin  who  attended  the  meeting.  He 
would  not  deny  that  the  beggarly  and  bi- 
gotted  members  of  the  Corporation  were, 
as  their  Representative,  the  Recorder  (Mr. 
Shaw)  had  stated,  the  enemies  of  Reform 
and  of  their  fellow-citizens.  But  did  the 
Recorder  venture  to  say  that  the  corpora- 
tors were  the  "  respectable  citizens  ^  of 
Dublin  ;  whereas,  three-fourths  of  the 
Common  Council  had  once  or  twice,  and 
some  of  them  as  often  as  three  times, 
*'  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Debt- 
ors' Act?"  Did  not  the  Recorder  know 
that  many  of  them  had  nothing  else  to 
live  upon,  but  the  police-rates,  and  other 
rates,  levied  upon  their  fellow -citizens  ? 

Mr.  Shaw  only  rose  to  reprobate  the 
application  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber of  such  epithets  to  a  Corporation,  of 
which  such  men  as  Mr.  Saurin,  Mr.  Le- 
froy,  and  others,  the  most  eminent  at  the 
Irish  bar,  were  members. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Corporations  of  Lovdonderrt 
AND  Dublin.]  Mr.  (fConnell  pre- 
sented a  petition  from  certain  inhftbit- 
ants  of  tne  oity  of  Londonderry,  eom^ 
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plaining  that  the  Corporation  had  taxed 
the  citizens  by  a  toll  upon  the  new 
bridge,  to  pay  to  the  Crown  a  debt,  which 
ought  to  be  paid  out  of  the  property 
of  the  Corporation  itself.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  noble  Lord  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
allow  the  15,000/.  due  by  the  Corporation 
of  Derry  to  be  thrown  on  the  country  by 
making  it  payable  out  of  the  tolls  of  the 
new  bridge,  instead  of  taking  it  from  the 
corporate  body  ?  He  believed  the  Corpo- 
ration borrowed  30,000/.  for  rebuilding 
this  bridge,  and  they  had  repaid  15,000/.. 
They  had  got  rid  of  the  burthen  which 
they  ought  to  pay  by  throwing  it  on  the 
public. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  was  not,  at 
that  moment,  prepared  to  explain  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  engagement  into 
which  the  Corporation  had  entered  for  the 
repayment  of  the  money  advanced  by  the 
Crown.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
mcui,  the  member  for  Kerry,  would  bring 
forward  the  subject  on  some  other  evening, 
he  should  be  better  able  to  give  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation.  At  present,  he  could 
only  say  that  his  Majesty's  present  Minis- 
.  ters,  on  coming  into  office,  found  that  the 
Corporation  had  undertaken  to  repay  the 
money  by  instalments,  and  that  some  of 
those  instalments  had  become  due,  and 
had  not  been  paid.  A  long  time  had 
elapsed  without  any  demand  being  made 
upon  them,  and  they  might  have  had  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  repayment  would  not 
be  demanded.  However,  on  looking  into 
the  account  at  the  Treasury,  the  Govern- 
ment felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  require 
payment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  did  not  wish  to 
press  hard  on  the  corporation .  Application, 
however,  had  been  made  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, which  had  since  set  aside  the  tolls 
of  the  bridge  for  the  payment  of  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Crown,  for  the 
buildmg  of  the  bridge. 

Sir  John  Newport  said,  that  the  case  was 
simply  this  :  the  Corporation  was  bound 
to  pay  the  money  out  of  its  own  estate,  and 
had  no  right  to  tax  the  citizens  to  pay  its 
debts. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  security  was 

the  same  as  before.     He  believed  he  was 

conect  in  saying  that  originally  the  tolls 

were  contemplated  as  part  of  the  security 

.for  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  Government  was 
JQttified  in  the  course  it  pursued^  for  the 


Corporation  was  perfectly  solvent.  Besides, 
the  loan  was  not  with  a  view  to  benefit  the 
Corporation,  but  to  serve  the  public  gene- 
rally. In  the  year  1814,  the  bridge  over 
the  nver  was  carried  away  by  the  ice,  and 
the  loan  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
building it.  Of  course  the  bridge  tolls 
ought  to  be  liable  for  its  repayment,  rather 
than  the  funds  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Hume  understood  that  the  Corpo- 
ration had  made  away  with  the  funds 
which  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  reim- 
burse the  public  for  the  money  advanced  to 
build  the  bridge.  If  the  Corporation  was 
solvent,  he  trusted  the  Government  would 
enforce  the  payment  of  interest  upon  the 
instalments  which  had  not  been  paid  within 
the  stipulated  time.  He  trusted  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  would  not  act  towards 
that  Corporation  with  the  favouritism  which 
it  and  other  similar  bodies  had  received 
from  the  late  Government. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  not  favoured  the  Corporation  of 
Londonderry.  They  were  called  on  to 
pay  the  instalments  as  they  became  due. 

Mr.  Hume :  What  was  it  to  call,  if  they 
would  not  come,  and  were  not  made  to 
come? 

Lord  Althorp  repeated,  that  he  should 
be  better  prepared  on  another  evening  to 
give  a  full  explanation  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  trusted,  that  the 
Government  would  also  compel  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Dublin  to  refund  the  sum  of 
76,000/.,  which  that  body  owed  to  the  city 
of  Dublin.  Judgment  had  been  given 
against  the  Corporation,  but  no  part  of  the 
money  had  yet  been  repaid.  He  had 
spoken  to  the  Irish  Solicitor  General  upon 
the  subject,  but  that  Gentleman  paid  no 
attention  to  his  application. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  interference  of  the  Crown  lawvers, 
when  judicial  proceedings  had  taken  place, 
and  a  decree  had  been  pronounced. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  Corporation  did 
not  owe  the  citizens  of  Dublin  one  farthing. 

Mr.  Grattan  said,  that  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Imprest  Accounts  had  given  it 
under  their  hands,  that  the  Corporation 
had  raised  and  expended  contrary  to  law 
76,000/.,  the  property  of  the  citizens. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  it  was  mere 
juggling  to  deny  that  the  money  was  due 
to  the  Crown,  and  not  to  the  citizens, 
whose  money  the  Cor|>oration  had  illegally 
raised  and  expended. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  GorpoittiOD 
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owed  not  a  shilling,  either  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  citizens.  The  sum  of  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  said  so  much,  was  a  debt 
owing  by  the  Corporation  to  its  own 
creditors,  and  secured  upon  its  own  estates. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  it  might  be  very  well 
for  the  insolvent  Corporation  and  its  lawyers 
to  juggle  and  shuffle,  so  as  to  shift  the  debt 
from  one  creditor  to  another.  They  owed 
the  money,  to  be  sure — they  did  not  deny 
that ;  but  they  were  lucky  debtors ;  for 
they  owed  it  to  nobody,  and  so  to  nobody 
they  paid  it.  But  the  fact  was,  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  one  of  the  best  Judges 
in  Ireland,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  coun- 
try, had  given  a  decree  against  them,  from 
which  they  had  appealed.  It  was  not 
denied  that  they  had  levied  76,000/.  from 
the  people  of  Dublin,  contrary  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

Petition  to  be  printed.. 

Reform — Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
Petitions.]  Lord  Althorp  presented  a 
Petition,  signed  by  about  50,000  persons, 
who  had  formed  part  of  a  meeting  of  (as  he 
was  informed) nearly  180,000  inhabitants  of 
Glasgow  and  its  vicinity,  praying  that  the 
House  would  adopt  all  constitutional 
means  of  forwarding  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
refuse  supplies  to  the  Crown  until  it  was 
passed.  The  last  sentence  of  the  petition, 
which  referred  to  "  the  intrigues  of  a  fac- 
tion" to  defeat  the  measure,  he  must 
admit  was  strongly  worded,  but  he  appre- 
hended that  the  terms  were  not  such  as 
would  induce  the  House  to  pause  before 
it  received  the  petition. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  his  ob- 
jection to  the  paragraph  was,  not  that  it 
was  strongly  worded,  but  that  it  asserted 
what  was  false. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dundas  was  anxious  to 
take  that  opportunity  of  setting  himself 
right  in  regard  to  what  he  had  said  on  a 
former  day,  when  the  petition  from  Edin- 
burgh was  laid  upon  the  Table.  A  gallant 
Officer,  a  relation  of  his  own,  had  been 
present  at  the  meeting  where  the  petition 
was  agreed  to,  and  speaking  from  the  in- 
formation he  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  received, 
he  had  stated,  that  at  the  meeting  flags  and 
emblems  were  displayed,  one  of  which 
represented  the  King  without  his  head, 
and  another  had  for  inscription,  *'  Put  not 
your  trust  in  Princes."  These  were  ar- 
ranged round  the  hustings;  but  he  was 
now  quite  willing  to  retract  any  aspersion 

Im  bad  CMt  upon  tbe  galUnt  Officer ;  still 


maintaining  it,  however,  as  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  becoming  in  any  man 
holding  the  King's  commission  to  be  pre-^ 
sent  at  a  meeting  where  such  flags  and 
emblems  were  exhibited.  It  was  true,  the 
gallant  Officer  might  have  gone  there,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  a  view  to  preserve 
the  public  peace  ;  and  he  deeply  regretted 
that  any  construction  should  have  been 
put  upon  what  he  (Mr.  Dundas)  had  said, 
which  in  any  degree  reflected  upon  the 
honour  and  integrity  of  the  gallant  Officer. 

Mr.  Gillon  asked  if  the  hon.  Member 
meant  to  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that  it 
was  unbecoming  in  any  man  who  held  the 
King*s  commission  to  express  his  political 
opinions  ? 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dundas  added,  that  what 
he  had  said  was,  that  it  was  unbecoming 
in  any  man  who  had  received  such  favoure 
from  his  Sovereign  to  be  present  at  a  meet- 
ing where  such  emblems  were  exhibited. 

Mr.  Gillon  observed,  that  he  had  re- 
ceived a  communication  from  Edinburgh, 
enabling  him  to  contradict  what  the  hon. 
Member  had  stated  on  a  former  day  with 
regard  to  one  of  the  emblems.  The  feeling 
in  favour  of  Reform  throughout  Scotland 
was  highly  commendable. 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  remarked,  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  omitted  to  state 
which  of  the  two  emblems  noticed  had  not, 
in  fact,  been  displayed.  He  would  assert 
that  the  speeches  delivered  at  the  meetings 
in  Scotland  were  disgraceful  to  the  indi- 
viduals and  to  the  country. 

Sir  JoAn  Byn^  remarked,  that  the  Officer 
to  whom  the  hon.  Member  had  alluded  had 
served  in  the  same  regiment  with  him  (Sir 
J .  Byng),  and  four  days  before  the  meet- 
ing at  Edinburgh,  he  had  received  a  letter 
from  hini,  containing  sentiments  highly 
commendable,  showing,  that  whatever  he 
might  think  of  Reform,  he  knew  his  duty 
to  his  country  to  be  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was,  to  obtain  the  end  proposed 
by  proper  and  constitutional  means,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  gallant  officer  would 
not  have  remained  an  instant  on  the  spot 
had  he  seen  any  flag  of  the  infamous  de- 
scription of  that  alluded  to.  Either  the 
flag  was  withdrawn,  or  the  gallant  Officer 
would  have  withdrawn  himself.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  hon.  member  for  Edin- 
burgh was  perfectly  gentlemanlike  and 
satisfactory. 

The  Lord  Advocate  was  sure  that  the 
gallant  Officer  had  not  leea  the  objectioa« 
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able  emblem.  The  retraction  and  discla- 
mation of  the  hon.  Member  was  highly  to 
his  credit,  as  he  had  spoken  from  erroneous 
loformation.  The  exhibition  of  any  such 
emblem  was  denied  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  meeting,  and  by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Kennedy  maintained,  that  the  gallant 
officer  was  not  only  justified  in  attending, 
but  he  was  bound  to  attend. 

Mr.  Hume  felt  called  upon  to  give  a 
direct  denial  to  the  assertion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  James  £.  Gor- 
don) that  the  meetings  at  Edinburgh 
and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  were  dis- 
graceful. He  considered  that  they  did 
the  highest  honour  to  the  country.  The 
proceedings  had  been  without  disturbance, 
and  the  sentiments  uttered  had  been  ex- 
pressed in  a  constitutional  manner.  It 
was  very  possible  that  some  of  the  friends 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  had  ex- 
hibited the  emblem  in  order  to  disgrace 
the  meeting. 

Sir  Oeorge  Murray  observed,  that  the 
gallant  Officer  alluded  to  was,  of  course, 
quite  at  liberty  to  attend  the  meeting.  His 
conduct  would  only  have  been  objection- 
able if  the  emblems  mentioned  had  been 
displayed. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  glad  to  hear  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  express  such  an 
opinion. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  must  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  notable  incon- 
sistency, that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  present  a  petition  against 
voting  Supplies  to  the  Government. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  the  petition 
showed  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  the 
Government. 

Lord  Althorp  had  himself  alluded  to 
the  singularity  some  nights  ago,  when  he 
presented  other  petitions  of  the  same  kind. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  remarked,  that 
after  the  conduct  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  at  public  meetings,  he  should 
not  hold  him  a  competent  judge  of  what 
was  constitutional. 

Mr.  Hume  did  not  care  a  pin  for  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk, 
and  was  ready  to  leave  it  to  the  country  to 
decide  whose  notions  were  most  deserving 
of  approbation. 

Mr.  Qillon  added,  that  not  a  single 
meeting  in  Scotland  had  been  disgraced 
by  riot,  and  he  should  have  been  proud 
to  have  been  present  at  all  of  them. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 


Corn  Laws.]  Mr.  Hume  wished  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Milton),  whe- 
ther in  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it 
would  not  be  better  to  postpone  his  motion 
on  the  Corn  laws,  which  stood  for  Wed- 
nesday next  ?  There  was  very  little  chance 
that  it  could  now  be  brought  to  a  pros- 
perous issue. 

Lord  Milton  replied,  that  he  would  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  the  House  upon  the  8ub« 
ject,  whatever  they  might  be. 

Mr.  John  Wood  was  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  noble  Lord's  intended  proposition, 
at  the  same  time,  he  thought  that  injury 
would  be  done  to  a  good  cause  by  urging 
the  discussion  forward  in  the  present 
Session. 

Mr.  Strutt  thought  it  would  be  little  less 
than  absurd  for  a  self-condemned  House 
of  Commons  to  undertake  to  settle  the 
great  question,  which  involved  the  pros- 
perity and  excited  the  passions  of  the 
whole  people. 

Colonel  Lindsay  said,  that  the  agricul* 
turists  of  Scotland  were  extremely  anxiouf 
that  the  question  should  be  discussed  and 
decided  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  state  his  views  on  Wednesday. 
It  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  country  should  know  how  this  ques- 
tion was  to  be  settled. 

Mr.  Littleton  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
Corn  laws  were  now  discussed,  party  feel- 
ing would  interfere  with  any  decision  of 
the  question  upon  principle.  He,  therefore, 
recommended  postponement. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  persevere.  It  was  in- 
dispensable that  the  country  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  noble  Lord's  plan. 

Mr.  Slaney  was  in  favour  of  postpone- 
ment. He  wished  this  great  question  to 
be  calmly  and  dispassionately  discussed, 
so  that  the  decision  might  satisfy  the 
people,  which  could  not  possibly  be  the 
effect  of  discussing  it  during  this  Parliament. 

Mr.  Robinson  wished  to  see  whether 
Ministers  intended  to  apply  their  princi- 
ples of  free  trade  to  the  trade  in  gram. 

Sir  Robert  Price  thought  it  advisable 
to  defer  the  Motion  to  the  next  Session  of 
Parliament.  He  disclaimed  any  party 
understanding  in  the  matter,  but  he  coald 
perceive,  from  the  animu$  that  had  entered 
into  the  discussion,  the  motives  by  which 
some  hon.  Members  were  actuated. 

Mr.  Robinson  denied  having  entertained 
any  motive  beyond  a  wish  for  a  direct 
consideiatioa  of  the  question 
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Sir  Robert  Price  said,  he  had  made  no 
allusion  to  individual  Members. 

Sir  Alexander  Hope  was  in  favour  of  the 
earliest  discussion,  as  the  agricultural  in- 
terest was  deeply  involved  in  the  question. 

Sir  George  Warrender  thought  that  the 
House  could  not  arrive  at  a  calm  and  satis- 
factory conclusion  in  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Denison  joined  in  the  request  for  a 
postponement  of  the  subject. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  objected  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  noble  Lord's  motion. 

Mr.  Walter  Campbell  deprecated  all 
discussion  on  the  subject  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mt.  Baring  thought  it  most  strange  that 
a  question  of  this  magnitude  should  b« 
brought  forward,  and  then  left  undecided. 
Hehadnodoubtthat  the  nobleLord  (Milton) 
was  sincere  in  placing  this  notice  of  motion 
on  the  books  of  the  House,  and  was  sure 
that  in  so  doing  it  had  been  his  intention 
to  bring  it  forward  ;  but  see  the  state  in 
which  the  country  would  be  placed  if  the 
subject  were  now  left  in  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  course  which  Parliament 
might  be  disposed  to  take  respecting  it. 
No  man,  he  was  sure,  would  be  disposed  to 
take  a  farm  while  so  much  uncertainty 
was  allowed  to  exist  as  to  the  probable 
future  value  of  land^  as  it  might  be  affected 
by  some  change  in  the  Corn  laws.  It 
was  objected  that  the  discussion  would  be 
conducted  with  the  acrimony  of  party 
feeling.  Now,  if  there  was  any  question 
which,  less  than  another,  was  likely  to 
excite  party  discussion,  it  was  this  of  the 
Corn  laws.  Men  would  be  influenced,  not 
by  the  party  to  which  on  other  subjects 
they  might  be  said  to  belong,  but  by  con- 
siderations referring  solely  to  those  interests 
in  the  country  with  which  they  were  more 
particularly  connected.  If  it  were  urged 
that,  on  the  eve  of  a  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  would  be  inconvenient  that  the 
constituency  of  the  country  should  know 
the  opinions  on  this  subject  of  those  who 
came  for  their  suffrages,  then  he  must  say, 
that  a  more  unfair  and  hypocritical  course 
could  not  be  adopted  towards  the  country. 
There  was,  he  repeated,  no  worse  situation 
in  which  the  country  could  be  left  than 
that  of  uncertainty  on  this  important 
question.  Men  would  not  know  what  course 
to  take — whether  to  call  in  their  mort- 
gages, or  to  purchase  or  sell  land — all 
would  be  doubt  and  uncertainty.  If  the 
notice  had  not  been  given,  men's  minds 

would  not  be  agitated  in  this  manner,  but 


the  notice  having  been  given  and  deferred 
from  time  to  time,  and  then  withdrawn 
altogether,  would  leave  the  matter  in  such 
doubt  as  must  be  productive  of  the  most 
serious  consequences. 

Mr.  Coke  expressed  a  hope  that  his 
noble  friend  would  defer  his  motion  to  a 
future  Session.  He  had  heard  the  observ- 
ations of  the  hou.  member  for  Thetford 
with  some  astonishment ;  for  if  his  memory 
did  not  deceive  him,  the  hon.  Member 
formerly  took  a  very  different  view  of  the 
question,  and  said,  that  for  his  part,  he 
should  like  to  see  corn  at  Is.  6d,  a  bushel* 

Mr.  Barivg  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  explain  what  he  might  have  said  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago ;  but  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man h^d  misunderstood  him,  if  the  hon. 
Member  thought  he  meant  to  say,  that 
this  uncertainty  would  prevail  because  the 
House  did  not  come  to  a  decision  on  the 
Corn-laws  :  he  said,  that  it  would  prevail 
on  account  of  this  notice  having  been 
hanging  over  us  during  the  whole  Sessioni 
and  being  now  at  length  put  off,  for  fear 
Gentlemen  should  be  obliged  to  state 
their  opinions. 

Mr.  Coke  said,  it  was  his  belief  that  the 
general  wish  of  the  country  was  against 
the  discussion  of  this  question  at  present. 

Mr.  Woolrych  Whitmore  thought  it 
much  better  not  to  enter  upon  the  discus- 
sion at  present.  He  entreated  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Milton)  not  to  press  his  motion 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  Par- 
liament, but  to  do  so  on  the  first  favourable 
opportunity  which  might  present  itself 
after  a  new  Parliament  had  assembled. 

Mr.  Hodges  had  no  apprehension  of 
meeting  his  constituents  after  voting  on 
the  corn  question,  or  of  explaining  his 
views  on  the  subject  before  he  voted ;  but 
yet  he  united  with  those  who  were  anxious 
that  the  noble  Lord  should  not  press  his 
motion  at  present. 

Lord  George  Lennox  believed  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  House  and  the 
country,  it  would  be  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  the  question  of  the  Corn-laws. 
As  it  had  been  attributed  to  some  persons 
on  his  side  of  the  House  that  they  were 
anxious  to  postpone  the  discussion,  as  it 
might  be  inconvenient  to  meet  their  con- 
stituents after  voting  on  it,  he  felt  him- 
self bound  to  say,  without  attributing 
anything  to  individuals,  that  some  hon« 
Members  might  find  a  discussion  on  the 
Corn-laws  very  convenient  for  the  purpose 
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themselves  with  by  their  votes  against 
Reform.  By  their  votes  on  the  Corn-laws 
they  expected,  perhaps,  to  curry  a  little 
favour  with  those  they  had  hitherto  voted 
to  oppress. 

Mr.  John  T.  Fane  thouglit  it  was  quite 
clear,  from  the  speeches  the  House  had  just 
heard,  that  a  dissolution  was  impending. 
For  that  reason  he  thought  it  very  im- 
portant that  every  Gentleman*s  sentiments 
should  be  known  on  the  Corn  laws. 

Lord  Milton  :  I  hope  that  I  shall  not 
entirely  fail  in  satisfying  both  classes  of 
Gentlemen  on  this  subject.  In  the  first 
place,  I  beg  to  say,  that  I  have  never  been 
m  the  habit  of  concealing  my  sentiments 
on  political  subjects,  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  any  party  ;  and  therefore  I  do 
not  think  that  I  ought  to  be  accused  of 
that  now.  But,  nevertheless,  I  conceive 
that  it  is  not  the  duty — perhaps  hardly 
the  right,  of  any  individual  to  agitate  a 
question  in  this  House,  when  a  great 
majority  of  those  whose  sentiments  are 
congenial  with  his  own  are  not  desirous 
that  it  should  at  that  moment  be  agitated. 
In  the  first  place,  I  shall  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  hon.  member  for  Fifeshire,  by 
fully  stating  to  him  the  opinion  that  I 
entertain  on  the  subject,  and  the  ultimate 
object  which  I  have  in  view,  though  I  am 
afraid  that  1  cannot  be  allowed  to  state  all 
those  arguments  which  with  me  are  con- 
clusive in  support  of  that  opinion,  which, 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke 
last,  I  am  not  afraid  to  proclaim  even  to 
my  own  constituents.  It  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  the  Par- 
liament and  the  country  have  been  agi- 
tated by  this  question  for  not  less  than 
seventeen  years.  During  that  period, 
time  afler  time.  Corn  bills  have  been  pro- 
pounded to  the  House,  and  each  Ministry 
has  in  turn  found  it  to  be  ultimately 
necessary  for  them  to  change  their  opinions 
and  to  agree  in  some  new  system.  With- 
out at  all  intending  to  detract  from  the 
abilities  of  my  right  hon.  friend,  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  he  has  in  this  respect  been  more 
successful  than  his  predecessors  ;  for  I  do 
not  believe,  that  the  present  corn  laws 
are  able  to  stand  the  test  of  a  serious  and 
sober  examination.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  that  there  is  a  radical  defect  in  those 
laws  ;  but,  without  entering  into  an  ex- 
amination of  this  length,  I  am  free  to  state 
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opinion  is,  that  the  trade  in  com  ought  to 
be  free.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  not  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
levy  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
com.  I  think  that  a  fixed  importation 
duty  would  conduce  more  to  the  interests 
of  the  farmers  and  the  owners  of  land  than 
the  present  fluctuating  duties.  Let  me 
not,  however,  be  supposed  to  be  speaking 
in  terms  of  disparagement  of  my  right  hon. 
friend  who  introduced  the  present  bill ; 
for  I  think  that  it  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing a  great  improvement  in  the  former 
corn  system ;  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
me  to  place  the  trade  in  foreign  corn  on  a 
footing  which  can  be  ultimately  maintained 
by  this  country.  Hon.  Gentlemen  have 
said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  a  sa- 
tisfactory conclusion  on  this  subject  during 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament.  In 
that  opinion  I  entirely  concur.  It  has 
also  been  stated  by  others,  that,  at  the 
present  moment,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discuss  the  subject  with  that  calmness  and 
consideration  which  the  graveness  of  the 
subject  demands.  It  is  very  possible  that 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  may  be  better 
judges  of  the  matter  than  1  am;  but  1 
certainly  had  flattered  myself  that  this 
subject  might  be  discussed  without  any 
display  of  that  intemperate  feeling  which 
is,  unfortunately,  at  the  present  moment, 
too  prevalent  in  this  House.  Under  that 
view,  I  thought  it  desirable  that,  without 
any  final  adjudication  of  the  question,  an 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  compare  the  different  opin- 
ions that  were  entertained  on  this  subject, 
and  to  discuss  the  various  topics  arising 
out  of  it  in  that  spirit  which  might  most 
tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
Undoubtedly,  if  such  a  prospect  cannot 
be  reasonably  entertained — if  it  is  impos- 
sible to  flatter  ourselves  that  such  a  result 
will  ensue — it  will  be  far  better  to  leave 
the  subject  untouched  for  a  time.  At  the 
same  time,  let  me  remark,  that  I  gave  this 
notice  with  the  most  perfect  determination 
of  bringing  the  question  forward;  and 
give  me  leave  also  to  say,  that  in  my 
opinion,  there  is  no  class  of  society  in  this 
country  which  has  more  interest,  not  only 
in  having  the  question  settled — but  settled 
likewise  in  the  sense  in  which  I  wish  to 
see  it  settled — than  the  tenantry  of  Eng- 
land. One  of  the  evils  of  the  present 
state  of  things  is,  that  it  encourages  both 
landlords  and  tenants  to  indulge  in  eztra- 
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never  can  be  realized,  and  the  oon •realiza- 
tion of  which  must  lead  to  the  ruin  of  the 
tenant,  and  the  distress  of  the  landlord. 
Every  Bill  that  does  not  proceed  on 
sounder  principles  than  the  present  Corn 
Billy  is  vicious  in  its  very  foundation,  and 
any  superstructure  that  is  built  upon  it, 
roust  necessarily  defeat  the  objects  that  it 
has  in  view.  This,  Sir,  is  strictly  the  view 
which  I  take  upon  the  subject  of  the  Corn 
laws :  I  have  not  entered  into  that  view 
so  fully  as  I  could  have  wished;  but  I 
trust  that  I  have  said  enough  to  set  the 
mind  of  the  hon.  member  for  Fifeshire  at 
rest  as  to  the  intentions  which  I  have  on 
the  subject.  As  to  the  great  mass  of  con- 
sumers in  the  country,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  present  Com  laws  raise  the  price 
of  provisions  here  beyond  that  which  they 
bear  in  any  country  on  the  Continent: 
and  when  we  see  the  formidable  competi- 
tion which  there  exists  against  our  manu- 
factures, I  cannot  help  trembling  for  their 
pre-eminence,  if  the  price  of  provisions  in 
this  country  is  to  rest  at  a  level  so  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  foreign  nations.  These, 
Sir,  are  the  reasons  which  have  induced 
me  to  think  that  the  present  Corn  laws 
are  not  advantageous  to  the  country. 
Whether,  therefore,  I  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  reference  to  the  manufacturing 
classes,  or  the  agricultural  classes,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  Corn  laws  are  injurious 
to  the  great  bulk  of  the  community  ;  and 
even  with  respect  to  the  landlord,  I  doubt 
whether  they  confer  so  much  benefit 
on  him,  as  it  is  fancied  they  do;  for 
though  in  some  instances  they  procure  for 
him  a  higher  rent,  they  also  necessarily 
increase  all  those  other  expenses  which 
form,  with  owners  of  land,  the  great  bulk  of 
their  expenditure. 

Mr.  Western :  I  rise  to  Order,  Sir.  Is 
the  noble  Lord  making  his  Motion  now, 
or  is  he  not  ?  I  apprehend  not ;  and  yet 
he  is  entering  on  a  long  train  of  argu- 
ments which,  because  there  is  no  question 
before  the  House,  no  one  will  be  allowed 
to  answer.  For  instance,  the  noble  Lord 
has  told  us  that  he  is  for  a  free  trade  in 
com ;  upon  which  I  would  beg  to  ob- 
serve— 

The  ^aker :  I  am  afraid  that  the  hon. 
Member  himself  is  now  about  to  fall  into 
the  same  error  of  which  he  accuses  the 
noble  Lord.  After  the  questions  that  have 
been  put  to  the  noble  Lord,  it  is  certainly 
somewhat  difficult  to  know  exactly  where 
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noble  Lord  has  been  asked  whether  he  in- 
tended to  persevere  in  his  Motion  for 
Wednesday  next?  Now,  it  is  certainly 
trae,  that  as  the  Motion  cannot  now  be 
entertained  by  the  House,  it  must  not  be 
debated  by  one  side,  when  the  other  has 
no  opportunity  of  replying.  But  the 
noble  Lord  having  been  asked  to  postpone 
the  Motion,  he  certainly  was  at  liberty  to 
state  whether  he  would  acquiesce  in,  or 
refuse  that  request,  and  his  reasons  for  so 
doing ;  but  in  going  beyond  that,  and  in 
entering  on  an  argument  in  reference  to 
the  general  subject,  he  certainly  rendered 
himself  liable  to  the  comment  of  the  hon* 
Member. 

Lord  Milton :  I  am  sorry  if  I  have  ex- 
tended my  observations  too  far;  bat  I 
thought  that  they  were  called  for  by- the 
remark,  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
public  should  know  what  my  views  really 
were.  It  may  be  that  I  have  entered  too 
much  into  argument ;  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  Member  himself  would  not  have 
had  me  merely  dryly  state  what  my  Mo- 
tion was  to  be.  I  have,  however,  now 
pretty  well  stated  what  my  opinions  are. 
Allow  me  to  add,  that  I  consider  that  our 
present  Corn  laws  are  very  injurious  to  our 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations.  And 
now.  Sir,  having  responded  to  the  appeal 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Fifeshire,  I  must 
now  respond  to  the  appeal  of  those  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  coincide  with  me  in  ojun- 
ion,  and  who  have  asked  me  to  postpone 
this  Motion.  To  a  certain  extent,  I  do 
agree  with  their  statements ;  for  I  did,  un- 
doubtedly, consider  that  this  Motion  would 
be  the  means  of  paving  the  way  for  more 
active  operations  next  Session,  and  for 
making  those  operations  more  easy  of  ex- 
ecution. This,  Sir,  is  not  a  question  that 
is  to  be  carried  by  storm.  I  desire  no 
triumph  of  one  party  over  another.  What 
I  want  to  see  is,  this  question  settled  with 
the  consent  of  the  landed  interest.  What 
I  wished  was — though,  perhaps,  it  was  a 
vain  wish  on  my  part ~  to  be  an  humble 
instrament  towards  inducing  all  parties  to 
take  a  calm  and  consentaneous  view  of 
this  question.  Above  all,  I  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary that  the  agricultural  interest 
should  be  a  consenting  party ;  because  I 
should  be  extremely  sorry  that  this  ques* 
tion  should  be  settled,  so  as  to  leave  a 
sting  behind.  Pressed,  however,  as  I 
have  been  by  different  hon.  friends  on  all 
sides,  I  think  that  I  shall  be  showing  a 
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declare,  that  I  abandon  all  thoughts  of 
bringing  the  question  forward  during  the 
present  Session ;  and  allow  me  to  add,  that 
the  probability  is,  that  in  so  doing,  I  must 
altogether  resign  the  Motion  into  hands 
more  competent  than  mine  to  do  it  justice. 

Sir  Adolphus  Dairy mple  had  been  at 
first  much  against  the  noble  Lord*s  Mo- 
tion, but  now  that  it  had  been  for  weeks 
on  the  Books  of  the  House,  and  no  mem- 
ber of  the  Government  had  said  a  single 
word  about  it  that  evening,  he  thought  it 
could  not  with  propriety  be  postponed  till 
next  Session. 

Lord  AWiorp  said,  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  drawn  a 
very  unfair  inference  from  the  silence  of 
Government.  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
my  noble  friend  did  not  give  this  notice  in 
concert  with  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Government  has  no 
measure  to  propose  on  this  subject ;  and  I 
should,  therefore,  have  opposed  anything 
calculated  to  cause  an  alteration  in  the 
present  Corn  laws  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion. 

Lord  Milton :  I  beg  to  confirm  the 
statement  of  my  noble  friend,  that  there 
certainly  has  not  been  the  slightest  con- 
cert between  the  Government  and  myself 
on  this  subject. 

Subject  dropped. 

iNTERI'EREyCE  IN  THE  AfFAIRS  OF 

Portugal.]  Sir  Richard  Vyvyan:  I 
have  a  question  to  put  to  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  which,  I  think,  the  honour  of  the  coun- 
try is  much  interested.  1  have  this  day 
heard  a  report  in  circulation,  stating  that 
an  expedition  has  been  fitted  out  from 
this  country  for  Portugal ;  and  there  is 
also  an  appointment  in  the  last  Gazette  of 
a  certain  noble  Lord  to  a  special  mission 
to  that  country.  As  I  am  one  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  Portugal,  and  am  most  especially  averse 
to  any  warlike  interference,  I  cannot  help 
expressing  my  surprise  at  an  expedition  of 
such  magnitude  having  been  sent  out; 
and  I  wish  to  ask,  whether  its  object  is  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Portugal ;  and 
whether  either  Lord  William  Russell  or 
the  officer  commanding  the  troops  has 
orders  to  interfere  in  any  event? 

Viscount  Palmerston :  In  reply  to  the 
question  put  to  me  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  I 
beg  to  say,  that  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  statement  which  I  made  on  a  former 


occasion — namely,  that  the  Government 
had  determined,  and  made  known  its  de- 
termination, to  preserve  a  strict  neutrality 
in  the  contest  that  was  daily  expected  to 
take  place  between  the  two  princes  of  the 
House  of  Braganza,  so  long  as  other 
powers  preserved  the  same  neutrality ;  but 
if  other  powers  did  not  preserve  that  neu- 
trality, then  the  Government  would  be 
prepared  to  act  in  such  a  manner  as  it 
might  think  fitting  for  the  intei^ts  and  the 
dignity  of  the  country.  As  to  the  parti- 
cular instructions  which  have  been  given 
to  Lord  William  Russell,  and  to  the  naval 
officer  commanding  the  squadron,  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  House  will  feel  that  I 
should  not  be  properly  performing  my 
duty,  if  1  were  to  give  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
any  explanation  of  those  directions. 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  I  wish  to  put  one 
question  to  my  noble  friend,  which  I  trust 
he  will  have  no  objection  to  answer,  as  the 
House  is  already  m  possession  of  most  of 
the  information  which  Government  caa 
afford  on  the  subject.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1831,  a  demand  for  compensation 
was  made  on  the  Portuguese  government, 
for  certain  grievances  and  losses  alleged 
to  have  been  suffered  by  British  subjects ; 
the  correspondence  on  which  subject  is 
already  before  the  House.  I  now  wish  to 
know  whether  the  Government  has  made 
any  fresh  demands  upon  Portugal  on  ac- 
count of  similar  losses  and  grievances,  the 
dates  of  which  are  prior  to  the  month  of 
April,  1831  ? 

Viscount  Palmerston :  It  is  true,  that  a 
few  months  ago  a  further  representation 
to  the  Portuguese  government  was  made 
on  account  of  some  individual  claims,  some 
of  which  were  made  previously  to  April, 
1831. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  I  am  aware  that  when 
there  is  a  question  of  Breach  of  Privilege 
before  the  House,  it  is  very  inconvenient 
to  enter  into  discussions  on  questions ;  but, 
I  must  say,  that  I  think  my  noble  friend 
ought  to  take  an  opportunity  of  explaining 
to  the  House,  how  it  happens,  that  when  a 
demand  was  made  on  Portugal  for  pecu- 
niary compensation — a  demand  whicn  ap- 
parently contained  the  whole  of  the  British 
claims  up  to  that  date — the  Government 
should  choose  the  present  opportnoityi 
pregnant  as  it  is  with  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstances to  the  reigning  prince  of  Por- 
tugal, for  making  a  fresh  demand  for 
claims,  really  anterior  to  the  date  of  the 
former  demand.    Such  a  course  appears 
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to  me  to  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  that 
neatrality  which  my  noble  friend  professes, 
unless  be  can  show  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  present  demand  is  made, 
were  not  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
Government  at  the  time  of  the  last  de- 
mand. 

Viscount  P aimer ilon :  The  simple  fact 
is,  that  these  claims  were  either  not  pre- 
ferred or  not  substantiated  at  that  time,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  the  Govern- 
ment in  taking  them  up,  and  demanding 
compensation  ;  and  I  beg  to  observe,  that 
though  the  Government  did  make  a  de- 
mand in  April,  1831,  it  did  not  state  that 
that  was  the  whole  demand  against  Por- 
tugal. These  claims  have  since  been  sub- 
stantiated, and  it  then  became  the  duty  of 
this  Government  to  make  a  fresh  demand 
on  the  government  of  Portugal ;  and,  so 
far  from  there  being  anything  in  this  like 
a  breach  of  neutrality,  such  a  demand  is 
well  known  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  best  understanding  between  two 
friendly  powers. 

Sir  itobert  Peel :  It  certainly  was  not 
expressly  asserted,  I  admit,  that  the 
whole  of  the  British  claims  were  put  for- 
ward in  April,  1831 ;  but,  if  I  remember 
right,  the  communication  from  the  British 
Government  to  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment contained  some  such  expression  as 
this — that  the  Portuguese  government 
having  refused  to  make  reparation  for  cer* 
tain  losses  incurred  by  British  subjects, 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  come  to 
the  determination  of  making  the  following 
demand :  and  I,  therefore,  must  say,  that 
though  this  was  not  a  direct  ultimatum,  it 
was  something  very  like  an  implied  one. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan ;  According  to  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  only 
ground  which  could  possibly  arise  for  war 
would  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards  to  interfere  between  the  two 
members  of  the  House  of  Braganza.  He 
could  not  suppose  it  possible  that  on  such 
grounds  as  these,  this  country  could  be 
plunged  into  a  war. 

Subject  dropped. 

ToKKAO£  Duties  in  France.]  Mr. 
Robineon  was  anxious  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Lord  to  a  subject  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  to  the  Shipping  In- 
tereit  of  this  country.  Some  time  ago 
an  agreement  had  been  entered  into  be- 
tween this  country  and  France,  by  which 

the  TOisels  of  each  country  should  be 


charged  the  same  Tonnage  Duties  in  tha 
ports  of  the  other.  Now,  according  to 
this  regulation,  French  vessels  in  our  ports 
were  charged  a  duty  of  only  7d.  per  ton, 
while  English  vessels  in  the  ports  of 
France  were  still  charged  the  high  duty  of 
3s.  6d.  per  ton.  He  wished  to  know  from 
the  noble  Lord,  the  cause  of  th^  delay  of 
the  French  in  not  reducing  the  duties  in 
their  ports  to  the  same  scale  as  ours.  He 
also  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  fact,  that  British  ships 
in  the  ports  of  France,  were  charged  with 
high  rates  for  lights,  though  it  was  well 
known  that  from  Ushant  to  Dunkirk  there 
was  not  a  light-house  which  was  of  the 
slightest  use  to  British  vessels.  Supposing 
that  the  French  should  at  last  make  the 
tardy  admission  of  our  ships  at  the  sama 
rate  of  tonnage  duties  as  we  admitted 
theirs,  still  we  were  subject  to  high  rates 
for  lights,  which  in  justice  we  ought  not 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay.  He  hoped  to 
have  a  satisfactory  explanation  on  this 
subject  from  the  noble  Lord,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  specific  motion,  which  other- 
wise he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  make. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  an  un* 
expected  delay  had  occurred  in  carrying 
the  arrangement  between  the  two  countries 
into  execution  on  the  part  of  France.  It 
was  thought  necessary  that  a  measure 
should  be  introduced  into  the  French 
Chambers,  to  render  the  arrangement 
effective  on  the  part  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, but  the  closing  of  the  French 
Chambers  prevented  the  introduction  of- 
that  measure;  but  he  hoped  that  the 
French  government  would  take  speedy 
steps  to  carry  the  arrangement  into  full 
operation.  As  to  the  duties  on  British 
ships,  a  very  considerable  reduction  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  port  of  Calais. 

Breach  of  Privilege — Caseof  Pub- 
lishing Proceedings  OF  Committees.] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  read,  for  taking  into 
further  consideration  the  Breach  of  Pri- 
vilege complained  of  by  the  Irish  Tithe 
Committee. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  were  two  ques- 
tions concerned — the  one  was,  to  satisfy 
the  House  that  its  Privileges  had  been  in* 
fringed  on ;  the  other,  to  satisfy  it  that 
none  of  its  own  officers,  or  persons  con- 
nected with  the  House,  were  concerned 
in  that  infringement.  The  first  question 
had  been  settled  by  committing  Mr. 
Sbeehao  to  the  custody  qS  the  Serjeant*at 
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he  declined ;  the  gentleman  pressed  it, 
and  he  told  him  that  it  was  a  request  he 
ought  not  to  make.  That  gentleman  was 
Mr.  Mahoney.  When  he  saw  the  porter 
who  took  out  the  copies,  he  was  drunk. 
He  was  not  an  official  messenger;  his 
name  was  Butler,  and  he  was  employed 
by  the  lower  door-keeper.  He  delivered 
the  copies  to  a  porter  to  give  to  the  lower 
door-keeper,  who  had  to  distribute  them. 
They  were  not  all  delivered  by  one  porter. 

Mr.  Bull,  the  Clerk  of  the  Journal  Office, 
stated,  that  he  received  the  draft,  not 
sealed  up,  but  in  the  ordinary  form  in 
which  papers  of  that  kind  were  transmitted 
to  him.  In  general,  he  received  such 
papers  personally,  not  being  much  away 
from  his  office.  It  was  wrapped  up  in 
paper.  In  general  he  received  such  papers 
back  from  the  printer  about  four  or  five 
o'clock.  He  directed  no  more  than 
twenty-four  copies  to  be  printed.  They 
were  sent  back,  he  believed,  to  the  Com- 
mittee Clerk. 

Mr.  Hansard,  the  Printer  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  received  the  draft  from  the 
Journal  Office,  on  Monday,  the  14th, 
about  noon.  He  received  directions  from 
Mr.  Bull,  in  the  envelope,  for  the  printing. 
He  had  printed  thirty  copies ;  twenty-four 
were  sent  to  the  Journal  Office,  and  six 
kept  in  reserve,  in  case  they  were  needed. 
The  twenty -four  were  sent,  under  sealed 
covers,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Whittara.  They  were  directed  to  Mr. 
Bull ;  but  he  not  being  in  the  way,  they 
were  given  to  Mr.  Whittam.  The  other 
six,  which  were  kept  in  reserve,  remained 
in  his  custody  under  his  lock  and  key. 
He  was  perfectly  certain  that  no  person 
could  have  taken  a  copy  from  his  premises. 
That  was  so  extremely  difficult,  that  he 
might  almost  say,  it  was  impossible  for  a 
copy  to  be  surreptitiously  obtained  from 
his  premises.  The  whole  business  was 
under  his  general  superintendence,  though 
he  did  not  personally  superintend  die 
paper  in  question. 

Henry  Rees,  a  porter,  had  received  the 
copies  from  Mr.  Whittam,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  lower  door-keeper ;  they  were 
sealed  up,  and  in  separate  papers.  He 
was  not  applied  to  for  a  copy  by  any  person. 

Mr.  William  Bellamy,  the  lower  door- 
keeper, received  twenty  copies  through 
Rees,  sealed  up,  which  he  distributed. 
He  gave  them  to  porters  to  deliver.  They 
were  divided  amongst  five  porters  to 
distributei  according  to  districts }  ho  did 


Arms;  and,  to  elucidate  the  other,  he 
proposed  to  give  the  officers  of  the 
House  an  opportunity,  by  calling  them  to 
the  Bar,  of  vindicating  themselves  from 
having  taken  any  part  in  this  transaction. 
The  House  might  then  learn  what  security 
it  had,  and  what  security  the  country  had, 
that  such  transactions  should  not  again 
occur.  He  proposed  to  call  first  to  the 
Bar  the  officer  of  the  House  to  whose  de- 
partment the  distribution  of  Reports  be- 
longed, and  if  he  stated  that  he  received 
twenty  copies  in  the  whole,  and  could 
prove  that  he  distributed  them,  then  he 
would  be  vindicated,  and  all  about  the 
House  would  be  vindicated.  No  person 
could  doubt  that  a  great  infringement  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  had  taken 
place,  by  whomever  committed.  The  right 
hon.  Grentleman  concluded  by  moving  that 
Mr.  Whittam,  the  Committee  Clerk,  be 
called  to  the  Bar. 

Mr.  Whittam  was  called  accordingly, 
and  stated,  in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
Speaker  and  various  other  Members,  that 
he  was  the  Clerk  to  the  Committee  sitting  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Irish  tithes ;  that 
he  had  received  the  draft  of  the  Report, 
which  he  had  transmitted  through  the 
Journal  Office,  in  the  usual  manner,  to  be 
printed.  He  had  not  sealed  it ;  he  had  at- 
tached a  piece  of  paper,  describing  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  delivered  it  into  the 
Journal  Office.  It  was  left  there  open  on 
Mr.  Bull's  desk.  He  had  received  twenty- 
four  copies  of  the  printed  draft  sealed  up. 
Twenty  were  sealed  up  together.  He  had 
distributed  twenty  copies  among  the 
Members  of  the  Committee,  and  to  distri- 
bute them  he  had  sent  to  Mr.  Bellamy, 
the  under  door-keeper.  Of  the  four 
others  he  had  given  one  to  the  Member 
who  said,  he  had  not  received  his  copy ; 
one  was  disposed  of  by  the  direction  of  the 
Chairman,  the  Chairman  got  a  second 
copy,  and  he  had  one  himself.  He  be- 
lieved it  was  the  14th  of  May  when  he 
delivered  the  draft  into  the  Journal  Office, 
and  he  did  not  believe  that  any  person 
could  have  had  access  to  it  there  to  copy 
it.  It  was  not  common  to  find  the  Journal 
Office  without  a  Clerk.  It  was  Friday 
se'nnight  that  he  forwarded  the  copies  to 
the  Members.  When  he  heard  that  Mr. 
Lefroy*s  copy  was  not  delivered,  he  in* 
quired  of  the  porter,  and  he  said  the  copies 
had  been  delivered.  A  witness  examined 
before  the  Committee  was  anxious  to  have 
a  copy  of  the  draft  »bown  to  hini  which 
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not  know  how  many  were  given  to  each 
p<nter,  but  he  gave  the  twenty  copies 
among  the  five  porters ;  after  the  delivery, 
he  made  no  inquiry,-  and  kept  no  account 
or  record  of  papers  intrusted  to  him  to  be 
delivered ;  the  porters  did  not  belong  to 
the  House,  and  he  hardly  knew  what 
control  he  had  over  them.  He  could 
suspend  them — that  was,  not  employ  them ; 
he  was  responsible  for  the  delivery,  and 
he  employed  these  porters.  When  he 
heard  th&t  Mr.  Lefroy*s  packet  had  not 
arrived,  he  had  spoken  to  the  porter  Butler 
about  it,  who  said  he  had  delivered  all  his 
packets.  He  was  not  always  present  when 
the  porters  took  away  the  parcels  to  dis- 
tribute ;  on  this  occasion  he  was  present 
when  the  porters  took  away  the  parcels, 
bnt  he  did  not  count  them.  Butler  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  sober ;  he  had  fre- 
quently carried  out  papers,  and  had  not 
been  complained  of;  he  had  been  com- 
plained of  before,  and  suspended. 
Strangers  could  not  possibly  know  what 
these  packets  contained.  There  was  no 
difference  made  in  the  distribution  of 
sealed  papers  and  th6  ordinary  parlia- 
mentary papers ;  they  were  all  distributed 
in  the  same  manner.     Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Stanley  thought  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  prosecute  the  inquiry  any  further. 
It  was  not  requisite  to  call  Butler,  the 
porter,  before  them,  for  they  should  get 
no  more  information.  He  had  been  before 
the  Committee,  and  declared,  that  only 
two  copies  had  been  given  to  him,  both  of 
which  he  delivered.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  out  whether  the  fault  lay  with  Bellamy, 
or  with  the  porter.  His  object  was  an- 
swered if  he  had  satisfied  the  House  that 
a  considerable  degree  of  looseness  pre- 
vailed in  the  distribution  of  papers,  and 
that  a  remedy  should  be  applied. 

The  Speaker  thought  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  specify  precisely  who  was  in  fault. 
It  was  proper,  however,  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding, which  appeared  not  precisely 
proper  when  secresy  was  most  to  be 
desired,  and  the  motives  to  violate  it  were 
the  strongest.  It  appeared  that  nothing 
was  more  secure  than  such  papers  in  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Committee  through  the 
Journal  Office,  and  till  their  return  to  the 
Committee,  but  that  they  were  exposed  to 
hazard  after  leaving  the  Committee,  on 
being  sent  for  distribution.  It  would  be 
proper,  therefore,  for  the  members  of  the 
Contmittee  to  apply  for  such  papers,  and 


the  Clerk  should  only  deliver  them  to  tha 
members  of  the  Committee  when  applied 
for. 

Mr.  Stanley  suggested,  in  addition,  that 
it  would  be  proper  that  the  Clerk  should 
inform  the  members  of  such  a  Committee 
when  the  papers  were  ready  for  delivery. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  some  precaution 
should  be  taken  in  sending  reports  or 
other  documents  to  the  Journal  Office. 
Such  papers  should  not  be  suffered  to  lie 
on  an  open  desk. 

Mr.  Baring  hoped,  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  Speaker  would  only  be  adopted  in 
cases  where  great  secresy  was  necessary. 
If  it  were  acted  on  generally,  it  would  be 
productive  of  much  inconvenience. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  only  intended 
to  apply  to  cases  where  the  preservation 
of  secresy  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Shaw  rose,  to  present  a  petition 
from  Mr.  Thomas  Sheehan,  who  had  been 
committed  for  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  to 
which  he  desired  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House.  With  respect  to  the  breach 
of  privilege  charged  against  that  indi- 
vidual, he  thought  he  should  be  able  satis- 
factorily to  show,  that,  at  the  time  the 
publication  in  question  took  place,  Mr. 
Sheehan  did  not  know  that  he  was  com- 
mitting a  breach  of  privilege.  Of  the 
breach  of  privilege  committed  by  publish- 
ing the  proceedings  of  that  House  he  was 
guilty,  but  of  no  other  crime.  That,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  breach  of  privilege  with 
which  he  stood  charged,  as  appeared  from 
the  votes  of  the  night.  The  breach  of 
privilege,  as  declared  in  the  votes,  was  for 
publishing  in  The  Dublin  Evening  Ma  i  a 
Report,  purporting  to  be  the  Second  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  that  House  on 
the  subject  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  the  same 
not  having  been  presented  to  the  House ; 
and  also  for  refusing  to  inform  the  House 
from  whom  he  obtained  the  copy  of  the 
said  Report.  The  publication  contained 
words  to  the  effect,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  purpose,  had 
considered  the  matter,  and  agreed  to  the 
Report.  He  did  not  mean  to  justify  this 
statement ;  it  was  very  improper  and 
indiscreet.  But  Mr.  Sheehan  did  not 
know  that  the  Report  had  not  virtually 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Committee, 
and  it  received  the  sanction  of  the  Com- 
mittee the  Friday  after;  and  Mr.  Sheehan, 
as  editor  of  the  paper,  very  naturally 
wished  to  enable  bis  paper  to  boast  M 
earlier  intelligence  than  was  possessed  by 
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contemporary  journals.  There  was  nothing 
on  the  face  of  the  Report  itself  to  indicate 
that  it  was  secret ;  it  was  printed ;  it  com- 
menced with  stating,  that  the  Committee 
had  agreed  to  that  as  their  Report,  and 
the  offence  of  the  individual,  therefore, 
was  certainly  not  one  of  an  aggravated 
nature;  for  he  stated,  most  positively » 
that  he  did  not  know  the  Report  was  only 
in  progress.  He  also  stated,  that  it  was 
not,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  given  to 
him  by  any  officer  of  that  House.  It  re- 
solved itself,  therefore,  merely  into  just 
such  a  breach  of  privilege  as  was  every 
day  committed  by  the  publication  of  the 
Debates.  It  was  an  advantage  to  an 
editor  to  get  the  earliest  possible  intel- 
ligence of  such  a  document ;  this  was  the 
only  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated;  and 
this  certainly  was  a  very  venial  offence. 
With  regard  to  the  second  breach  of  pri- 
vilege :  Suppose  Mr.  Sheehan  had  re- 
ceived a  copy  of  the  Report  from  any 
individual ;  if  he  answered  the  question, 
Where  did  you  get  it?  he  must  necessarily 
criminate  that  individual ;  and  he  thought 
the  House  would  feel,  that  it  was  much 
more  honourable  for  him  to  decline.  It 
was  to  be  observed,  also,  that  he  absolved 
all  officers  of  that  House  from  any  impu- 
tation. The  Report  was  just  at  the  point 
of  completion  when  sent  by  Mr.  Sheehan ; 
indeed,  on  the  very  morning  when  it  was 
sent,  he  met  a  gentleman,  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  business,  who  told  him, 
as  a  matter  of  public  news,  that  the  Report 
had  been  agreed  to  by  the  Tithe  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Sheehan  begged  pardon  of 
the  House  for  the  breach  of  privilege  of 
which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  consider  how  constantly 
its  privileges  were  violated  by  the  Press, 
and  that  it  would  be  a  harsh,  if  not  an 
unjust  measure,  to  select  one  individual, 
and  punish  him  for  a  crime  which  was 
shared  by  so  many  others,  especially  when 
they  considered  the  really  private  docu- 
ments which  had  been  recently  brought 
before  the  public,  in  the  newspapers,  with 
impunity. 

The  Petition  was  read. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said ,  that  although 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  House  to  enforce 
the  principle  of  secresy,  yet  it  ought  also 
to  take  the  circumstances  of  the  case  into 
consideration.  If  Mr.  Sheehan  had  pub- 
lished as  a  Report  to  which  the  Committee 
had  agreed,  one  which  was  not  prepared 
or  what  was  only  a  mere  sketch  of  a 


Report,  then  he  might  be  inclined  to  visit 
him  severely.  But,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  Report  which  he  published  had 
not  been  obtained  surreptitiously — it  had 
actually  been  prepared  and  printed,  and 
his  only  violation  of  privilege  was,  his 
desire  to  publish  prematurely  a  Report 
which  had  not  received  the  previous  formal 
sanction  of  the  Committee,  but  which  was 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  doing  so. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  visit  it  with  a  lenient  eye. 
Many  newspapers  had  been  suffered  by 
that  House  to  violate  the  seals  of  con- 
fidence in  a  more  flagrant  manner.  Mr. 
Sheehan  had  merely  published  an  intended 
Report,  for  he  would  assert  that  it  was  an 
intended  Report. 

Mr.  Stanley  said^  that  it  was  not  an 
intended  Report ;  it  was  merely  a  Report 
prepared  by  himself  for  the  consideration 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  would  have  an  op- 
portunity of  answering.  Mr.  Sheehan 
might  have  committed  a  breach  of  pri- 
vilege, in  refusing  to  answer  the  question 
as  to  the  individual  from  whom  he  ob- 
tained it,  but  he  could  not  have  done  so 
without  a  breach  of  private  honour.  It 
was  not  obtained  surreptitiously,  and  he 
could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  very  venial 
breach  of  privilege. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  in  error,  in  treating  the 
Draft  Report  as  the  Draft  of  the  Com- 
mittee; it  was  the  Draft,  not  of  the 
Committee,  but  of  his  right  hon.  friend, 
who  drew  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman  might 
as  well  call  a  Resolution  which  any  Mem- 
ber might  have  in  his  pocket,  with  the 
intention  of  submitting  it  to  the  House, 
the  Resolution  of  that  House,  as  to  call 
that  Draft  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
He  was  of  opinion  Mr.  Sheehan  had  stated 
truly,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Report  which  he  had  published 
had  not  been  regularly  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee,  and  therefore,  that  the  of- 
fence which  he  had  committed  in  that 
respect  was  a  very  venial  one,  and  ought 
to  be  overlooked.  If,  therefore,  the  matter 
had  ended  there,  he  felt  no  difficulty  in 
avowing,  that  his  opinion  was,  the  peti- 
tioner ought  at  once  to  be  discharged. 
The  only  difficulty,  however,  which  re- 
mained was,  the  position  in  which  the 
House  was  placed,  in  reeard  to  its  capacity 
to  call  up  witnesses  and  examine  them  ai 
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to  any  acts  which  it  was  necessary  to 
establish.  In  this  case  a  witness  had  been 
called  to  their  bar,  who^  on  being  interro- 
gated as  to  certain  circumstances,  had 
positively  refused  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him  ;  and,  if 
tbat  refusal  could  be  persisted  in  with  im* 
pnoity,  and  the  House  were  to  forego  the 
power  which  it  possessed  of  punishing  such 
contumacy,  he  felt  that  the  inquisitorial 
power  of  the  House  to  elicit  such  facts  as 
might  be  of  importance  to  the  nation,  or 
to  public  business,  was  at  once  at  an  end. 
In  the  case  before  the  House  he  felt  a 
great  difficulty,  because  he  must  admit  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Dublin,  that  the 
instance  in  which  the  petitioner  had  re- 
fused to  give  an  answer  to  the  interrogation 
was  one  where  every  gentleman  would 
have  refused  to  give  an  answer,  at  all  risks. 
Taking,  therefore,  all  these  circumstances 
into  consideration,  he  should  not  feel  dis- 
posed to  oppose  the  petition ;  at  the  same 
time,  in  order  that  the  House  might  not 
establish  a  precedent,  by  the  example  of 
which  any  future  witness  might  be  induced 
to  refuse  answers  to  the  questions  which 
were  put  to  them,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better,  if  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin 
founded  any  motion  on  the  petition  for 
the  discharge  of  the  petitioner,  to  append 
to  that  motion  the  words, '  that  the  Speaker 
be  requested,  at  the  same  time,  to  ad- 
monish Mr.  Sheehan.' 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  did  not  accord  in  the 
belief  which  was  entertained,  that  the  copy 
of  the  Report  which  had  been  used  by 
the  petitioner  had  not  been  surreptitiously 
obtained.  It  was  clear  that  two  copies  of 
the  number  distributed  had  not  found 
their  way  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  whom  they  were  intended  ;  and, 
in  order  to  clear  the  officers  of  the  House 
from  any  participation  in  his  offence,  the 
petitioner  declared  that  he  had  not  ob- 
obtained  his  copy  surreptitiously  from 
any  of  them  ;  but  he  tells  the  House,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  would  not  divulge 
the  name  of  the  party  from  whom  he  had 
received  it.  Such  an  answer  would  not 
be  admitted  as  valid  in  any  Court  of 
Justice,  and  he  knew  no  reason  why  that 
House  should  entertain  it ;  if  they  did,  he 
saw  no  possibility  of  their  preserving  their 
inquisitorial  power — a  power  which  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  to  preserve 
inviolate. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  look  at  the  case 
in  the  same  point  of  view  that  was  taken 


of  it  by  the  right  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
last.  The  petitioner  had  thrown  himself 
on  the  mercy  of  the  House,  and  had 
acknowledged  himself  to  be  in  fault.  He 
had,  it  was  admitted,  refused  only  to  do 
that  which  any  other  Gentleman  would 
have  refused  to  do  ;  and  his  willingness  to 
submit  to  confinement  rather  than  infringe 
an  honourable  confidence,  ought  to  obtain 
him  credit  for  his  declaration,  that  he  had 
not  obtained  the  document  surreptitiously. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  considered 
the  honour  of  the  House  to  have  been 
sufficiently  vindicated  by  the  twenty-four 
hours'  restraint  which  Mr.  Sheehan  had 
suffered  ;  and  he  was  disposed  to  concur 
in  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  as  well  as  in 
any  motion  which  might  be  made  in  favour 
of  the  petitioner.  He  thought,  however, 
the  hon.  member  for  Dublin  would  do 
well  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer), 
and  that  the  Speaker  should  be  authorized 
to  warn  the  petitioner  how  he  again  tres- 
passed on  the  privileges  of  the  House. 

Mr.  James  JE.  Gordon  said,  there  was  a 
precedent  in  the  case  of  Sir  Abraham 
Bradley  King,  who  in  his  examination 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  positively 
refused  to  answer  Mr.  Brougham's  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  secret  symbol  of 
the  Orange  Clubs  in  Ireland,  and  who 
had  yet  been  suffered  to  go  from  the  Bar, 
This  was  a  sufficient  precedent  if  one 
were  needed  in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  suggested  the  pro- 
bability that  the  porter  had  dropped  the 
copies  in  question.  It  would  be  hard  to 
send  a  man  to  Newgate  for  refusing  to  do 
that  which  he  could  not  do  without  dis- 
honour. 

Mr.  Xcarfcr  considered,  thatjthe  circum- 
stances of  the  case  ought  to  operate  in 
favour  of  a  mitigation  of  punishment. 

Sir  Henry  Harding e  said,  that  there 
was  no  mark  on  the  Report  by  which  any 
individual  could  have  divined  that  it  was 
a  secret  document.  Mr.  Sheehan's  refusal 
to  answer  the  question  as  to  whence  he 
derived  his  copy,  was  grounded  upon  a 
principle  of  honour  which  he  thought 
extenuated  his  offence.  He  therefore 
trusted,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin 
would  follow  up  the  petition  by  moving 
for  the  petitioner's  discharge. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  believe  him  when  he  stated, 
that  in  the  whole  course  of  this  proceeding 
he  had  been  influenced  by  nothing  in  the 
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shape  of  personal  motives,  and  that  he 
was  only  performing  a  duty  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  Committee,  who  had  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  take  up  the  matter. 
He  certainly  believed  Mr.  Sheehan's 
statement,  that  he  considered  the  Report 
to  be  a  public  document  when  he  obtained 
possession  of  it,  for  when  that  person 
was  called  before  the  Committee,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  been 
the  first  to  point  out  to  him  the  circum- 
stance that  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
all  appearance  on  the  face  of  the  Report 
that  it  was  a  secret  document.  He  thought, 
therefore,  that  that  part  of  the  case  ought 
to  be  regarded  merely  as  one  of  those 
breaches  of  privilege  that  are  daily  occur- 
ring in  the  House.  With  respect  to  the 
refusal  of  the  petitioner  to  answer  the 
interrogatories  of  the  House,  he  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  House  was  disposed  to 
vindicate  its  power  in  that  respect,  it 
would  be  advisable  that  the  suggestion  of 
his  noble  friend  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  should  be  attended  to,  in  the 
event  of  the  hon.  member  for  Dublin 
moving  for  the  petitioner's  discharge. 

The  petition  ordered  to  be  laid  on  the 
Table. 

Mr.  Shaw  moved,  that  Mr.  Sheehan  be 
discharged  from  the  custody  of  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms,  upon  the  payment  of 
his  fees. 

Mr.  Knight  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stevenson  moved,  that  Mr.  Shee- 
han should  be  admonished  for  refusing  to 
answer  the  question  put  to  him. 

Lord  Althorp  certainly  thought  that 
Mr.  Sheehan  should  be  called  to  the  Bar 
and  admonished  by  the  Speaker,  in  order 
that  the  matter  might  not  be  drawn  into  a 
precedent.  He  must  say,  that  the  indi- 
vidual, whoever  he  was,  that  had  com- 
municated this  document  to  Mr.  Sheehan, 
had  not  only  committed  a  breach  of  the 
privileges  of  that  House,  but  had  done 
that  which  was  very  discreditable  to  him 
as  an  individual. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  still  thought,  that 
they  should  support  the  inquisitorial  power 
of  the  House,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they 
could  enforce  that  power  hereafter  if  they 
dealt  with  this  case  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  after  the  indulgent 
manner  in  which  the  House  had  received 
the  Motion,  he  should  not  think  of  object- 
ing to  the  Amendment. 

Question^  as  amended,  agreed  to. 


The  Serjeant-at-Arms  was  ordered  to 
bring  Mr.  Sheehan  to  the  Bar. 

The  Speaker  in  the  dignified  manner  for 
which  he  is  so  eminently  remarkable,  thus 
addressed  him  : — **  Thomas  Sheehan,  the 
very  serious  breach  of  privilege  which  you 
have  committed  against  this  House,  in 
presuming  to  publish  a  pretended  Report 
from  a  Committee  of  this  House,  coupled 
with  the  fresh  breach  of  privilege  of 
which  you  were  yesterday  guilty,  in  re- 
fusing to  answer  the  questions  of  this 
House,  when  you  were  required  to 
state  by  what  means  you  became  possessed 
of  the  document  which  you  so  put  forth 
as  a  Report  of  that  Committee,  left  this 
House,  in  justice  to  itself  and  to  the  pub- 
lic, no  other  alternative  than  to  commit 
you  to  the  custody  of  its  Serjeant. — The 
House  has,  however,  now  read  your  pe- 
tition, wherein  you  pray  to  be  released 
from  the  custody  of  its  Officer,  and  also 
the  explanation  contained  therein  of  the 
circumstances  which  you  set  forth,  and 
of  the  view  which  you  had  in  putting 
forth  the  pretended  Report  to  which  I 
have  referred.  You  therein  state,  that 
you  were,  at  the  time  of  so  doing  en- 
tirely ignorant  that  the  Report  was  of  a 
secret  nature,  and  that  it  was  not  at  that 
moment  sanctioned  by  the  Committee, 
from  which  you  pretended  it  to  have  come. 
You  say  also,  that  you  were  induced  to 
publish  that  pretended  Report,  in  conse- 
quence of  your  anxiety  to  anticipate 
others  in  the  gratification  of  the  public 
curiosity.  The  House  is  ready  to  believe 
that  your  assertions  are  entirely  correct. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
petition  which  you  have  caused  to  be  pre- 
sented, you  therein  state,  that  you  did 
not  procure  the  pretended  Report  in  ques- 
tion by  the  means  of  any  Officer,  or  other 
person  connected  with  this  House,  llie 
House  is  anxious  to  believe  that  you  con- 
sider this  statement  in  your  petition  to  be 
an  answer  to  the  question  which  was  yes- 
terday put  to  you,  and  to  which  you  re- 
fused then  to  reply ;  for  it  would  be  impos- 
sible that  this  House,  in  maintaining  its 
privileges,  or  in  justice  to  the  country, 
should  do  otherwise  than  commit  to  cus- 
tody, and  there  retain  him,  any  person 
who  should  contumaciously  refuse  to 
answer  any  interrogatory  which  the  House 
may  deem  necessary  to  put  to  him.  Be- 
lieving, therefore,  that  part  of  your  state- 
ment, and  hoping  also  that,  from  whatever 
quarters  you  derived  your  infonnation,  the 
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same  mistake  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  who  communicated  to  you  the 
pretended  Report  in  question,  the  House 
is  inclined  to  treat  you  with  the  utmost 
lenity,  more,  perhaps,  than  strict  justice 
might  warrant ;  but,  in  perfect  reliance  on 
your  statement,  and  feeling  guarded 
against  any  future  repetition  of  your 
offence,  by  you  or  any  other  person,  has 
directed  me,  after  this  admonition,  to  ac- 
quaint you  that  you  are  discharged  from 
the  custody  of  the  Serjeant  on  payment  of 
his  fees." 

Mr.  Sheehan  left  the  Bar. 

Lord  Allharp  rose  to  move,  that  the 
Speaker's  admonition  to  Mr.  Sheehan  be 
entered  on  the  Journals,  and  in  doing  this 
he  could  not  avoid  expressing  his  sense  of 
admiration  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
Speaker  had  conveyed  the  House's  admo- 
nition to  Mr.  Sheehan. 

Question  carried  nemine  contradicente. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOB  Scotland  —  Committee.]  The 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Reform  of  Parliament  (Scotland) 
Bill. 

First  Clause  postponed. 

On  the  second  Clause  being  put, 

Mr.  Gillon  objected  to  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  borough  of  Selkirk.  It  was 
the  only  instance  of  disfranchisement  in 
the  Bill  and  seeing  no  necessity  for  it  he 
must  protest  against  it. 

Mr.  Pringle  thought  this  disfranchise- 
ment very  capricious,  and  though  he 
seldom  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member,  he 
would  join  him  in  protesting  against  this 
part  of  the  Bill. 

The  Lord  Advocate  wished  it  had  been 
possible  to  avoid  this  disfranchisement, 
but,  as  the  population  of  both  counties 
united  dki  not  exceed  17,000,  it  was  not 
possible;  and  even,  as  it  was, these  coun- 
ties might  consider  themselves  particularly 
^Toured.  The  population  of  the  borough 
of  Selkirk  was  about  6,000,  and  it  was 
considered,  on  the  whole,  more  expedient 
to   throw  the  borough   into  the   county. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  third  Clause  being  read, 

Sir  George  Murray  thanked  the  learned 
Lord  for  having  postponed  the  consider- 
ation of  the  first  clause  of  this  Bill,  inas- 
much as  it  enabled  him  to  bring  on  the 
motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice  in 
a  more  desirable  shape,  and  at  a  more 
conreaient  opportunity,  than  if  he  had 
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been  obliged  to  propose  it  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  reading  of  the  first  clause 
of  the  Bill.  He  was  also  happy  that  the 
request  made  to  the  learned  Lord,  for  the 
postponement  of  the  first  clause,  had  af- 
forded him  an  opportunity  —  the  last 
which,  perhaps,  could  occur — of  testify- 
ing some  remaining  respect  for  the  ancient 
institutions  of  his  country,  by  stating 
that  he  had  borrowed  the  arrangement, 
at  least,  of  the  clauses  of  his  Bill  from 
that  observed  in  the  Treaty  of  Union.  He 
would  submit  to  the  Committee  a  claim, 
on  the  part  of  Scotland,  to  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Representation  than  that  which 
was  allotted  to  her  by  the  present  Bill. 
He  was  perfectly  aware,  that  it  would 
have  been  easy  for  Scotland  to  have  found 
a  much  abler  advocate  of  her  claims,  on 
this  occasion,  than  himself;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  for  any  advocate  to  find  a 
cause  more  firmly  founded  on  every  prin- 
ciple of  reason  and  of  justice  than  that 
which  he  had  then  to  plead.  He  did 
not  mean  to  throw  any  false  colouring 
over  this  question :  he  wished  to  state  it 
as  simply  and  as  concisely  as  possible, 
giving  it  no  other  colouring  than  that 
which  it  would  receive  from  the  facts  he 
had  to  state,  and  from  the  arguments  by 
which  those  facts  could  be  fairly  support- 
ed. He  did  not  ask,  on  the  part  of 
Scotland,  that  she  should  be  placed  on 
a  better  footing  than  the  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  that  she  should 
be  placed  in  a  situation  nearly  similar  to 
that  in  which  England  was  placed  by  the 
English  Reform  Bill.  In  the  course  of 
these  discussions,  arguments  had  been 
used  with  regard  to  Scotland,  to  the 
effect  that  she  having  hitherto  had,  as 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  were  pleased  to 
say,  no  constituency,  it  was  quite  a  suffi- 
cient boon  now  to  give  her  only  a  consti- 
tuency. But  surely  it  could  not  be  con- 
sistent with  justice  to  give  to  Scotland  a 
constituency,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
refuse  to  grant  to  her  that  adequate  share 
of  Representation  to  which  such  a  consti* 
tuency  was  most  justly  entitled;  and, 
whatever  degree  of  plausibility  there 
might  appear  to  be  in  such  arguments, 
when  brought  forward  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men in  the  House,  exercising  more  of 
ingenuity  than  of  sound  judgement. — the 
people  of  Scotland  were  too  intelligent, 
and  too  shrewd  a  people  to  be  put  off  by 
such  arguments  from  pressing  their  just 
claims  to  a  larger  portion  of  Representa- 
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tioti  than  was  allotted  to  them  l>y  the 
present  Bill.  Other  Qentlemen  had  re- 
ferred to  the  Union,  and  had  stated ,  that 
at  the  period  of  the  Union,  the  proportion 
of  Representation  proper  for  Scotland  was 
duly  allotted  to  her  ;  but  this  argument 
could  not  be  sustained,  for  the  principles 
established  and  the  stipulations  made  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  had  already  been 
frequently  departed  from,  in  many  more 
important  particulars.  Before  the  Union, 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  was,  in- 
deed, fixed  at  the  number  of  forty-five; 
but  the  Committee  would,  perhaps,  allow 
him  to  refer  to  the  22nd  Article  itself  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union  between  England 
and  Scotland,  which  was  in  these  words : 
— *  Forty-five  Members  are  to  be  elected 

*  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 

*  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  according 

*  to  the  agreement  in  this  Treaty,  in  such 
'  a  manner  at  by  an  Act  of  this  present 
'  Parliament  of  Scotland  shall  be  settled  ; 

*  which  Act  is  forcibly  declared  to  be  as 

*  valid  as  if  it  were  a  part  of,  and  ingrossed 

*  in     this    Treaty;     and   the    forty-five 

*  Members  for  Scotland  (such  forty-five 
'  Members  being  elected  and  returned  in 
'  the  manner  agreed  upon  in  this  Treaty) 
'  shall  assemble  and  meet  together,  &c/ 
The  present  measure  entirely  departed 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  was  deter- 
mined, by  this  Article  of  the  Union,  and 
by  the  Act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  refer- 
red to  in  it,  that  the  Scotch  Members 
should  be  elected.  This  Bill  introduced 
an  entirely  different  mode  of  election  from 
that  which  was  settled  at  that  time.  The 
rule  formerly  laid  down  for  the  ])urpo8e 
of  assimilating  the  Scotch  constituency 
and  mode  of  election  to  that  which  had 
been  established  for  England,  by  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  had  been  abandon- 
ed ;  as  also  the  number  of  forty-five 
Members,  as  settled  at  the  time  of  the 
Union.  All  he  had  to  ask  was,  that  they 
should  also  depart  from  the  Union  in 
another  point,  by  assimilating,  in  some 
degree  at  least,  the  proportion  of  Repre- 
sentation allotted  to  Scotland  to  that 
which  was  bestowed  upon  England.  He 
was  willing  to  admit,  that  if  this  measure 
of  Reform  had  been  adopted  separately 
and  successively  in  the  different  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  there  might  have 
been  some  ground  for  maintaining,  that 
there  should  be  an  adherence  to  the 
proportions  of  representation  already  es- 
tablished; but,  as  this  measure  had  been  |  subjects  with  respect  to  whicfa  no  acearate 


general  and  simultaneous,  except  with 
reference  to  the  exact  period  at  which 
those  branches  of  it  which  related  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  discussed — he  did  not  see  why 
the  proportion  of  Representation  given  to 
Scotland  in  that  House  should  have 
reference  to  the  proportion  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  Union.  At  the  period  of  the 
Union,  the  nobles  of  Scotland  amounted 
in  number  to  154.  By  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  the  proportion  of  Representation 
allotted  to  the  Scotch  Peerage  vras  six- 
teen ;  so  that  about  one-tenth  only  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  Peerage  was  allowed 
to  represent  that  body  of  nobility  in  the 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  But  what 
was  the  case  now?  By  the  successive 
creations  of  British  Peers,  in  consequence 
of  the  judicious  and  proper  exercise  of  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown,  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland  had  now  a  much  greater  share  of 
protection  in  the  British  Parliament  than 
it  was  at  that  time  allowed  to  have ;  and 
thus  the  introduction  into  the  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain  of  a  much  larger  number 
of  Scotch  Peers  than  was  settled  at  the 
Union,  had  gradually  applied  a  remedy  to 
that  part  of  the  Treaty.  The  total  number 
of  the  Scottish  Peerage  at  present  was 
about  eighty,  and  of  that  number  there 
were  no  less  than  thirty  Scotch  Peers  also 
Peers  of  Great  Britain,  and  who,  therefore, 
had  hereditary  seats  in  the  British  Parlia* 
ment,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  elected 
Representatives ;  giving  to  the  whole 
of  the  Peerage  of  Scotland  the  protection 
of  forty-six  of  its  members  in  possession  of 
seats  in  the  House  of  fiords  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Thus,  by  the  gradual  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  alone«  the 
Scottish  Peera<re  had  obtained  a  much 
larger  portion  of  Representation  in  the  Par- 
liament of  Great  Britain  than  was  allotted 
to  it  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  But  the 
Commons  of  Scotland  had  obtained  no 
such  advantage.  Scotland  had  largely  in- 
creased in  population  and  in  wealth ;  the 
people  had  rapidly  advanced  in  instruction 
and  intelligence,  but  no  addition  what- 
soever had  been  made  to  the  Representation 
of  the  Commons  of  Scotland.  The  Grown 
had  no  power  of  itself  to  assist  them.  The 
increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
population  could  be  stated ;  but  as  to  the 
increase  in  wealth  and  intelligence  in 
Scotland,  and  in  the  various  important  in- 
terests which  had  sprung  up,  these  were 
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calculation  could  be  made,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  state  whether  these  different 
elements  of  a  nation's  prosperity  were 
twenty,  thirty,  forty,  or  even  fifty  times 
greater  now  than  at  the  time  of  the  Union, 
and  yet  no  greater  share  of  Represent- 
ation had  been  given  to  the  people  of  Scot- 
land than  was  allotted  to  them  at  that 
period.     It  was  perfectly  undeniable,  that 
some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied  to  this 
obviously  existing  defect.     The  letter  of 
the  Treaty  of  Union,  indeed,  remained, 
with  regard  to  the  Representation  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  in  the  House,  but  the 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  did  not  remain.     The 
spirit  of  the  Treaty  was  entirely  gone ;  for 
the  Representation  of  Scotland,    at  the 
period  of  the  Union,  was  fixed  upon  cer- 
tain principles,  which,  if  they  were  applied 
now,  would  give  to  that  country  a  much 
greater  share  of  Representation  than  was 
allowed  to  it  by  this  Bill.     At  the  time 
of  the  Union,  the  two  principles  taken  as  a 
basis  of  calculation  were,  population  and 
taxation.    The  united  population  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  amounted,  by  the  last 
census,  to  13,894,574;  that  of  Scotland 
to  2,365,807.     Now,  if  this  basis  of  cal- 
culation were  taken  singly,  and  the  number 
of  Members  which  should  be  allotted  to 
Scotland  determined  by  it,  applying  the 
same  principle  as  that  which  had  been 
made  use  of  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers  in 
the  enfranchising  clauses  of  the  Reform 
Bill  for  England,  it  would  be  found,  that  if 
England  and  Wales  had  500  Represent- 
atives, Scotland  ought  to   have,  by  her 
population,  eighty-five.    Again,  if  the  re- 
venues of  the  two  countries  were  alone 
made  the  basis  of  calculation,  the  revenue 
of  England  and  Wales  being,  by  the  latest 
returns,  43,258,991  /.,  and  that  of  Scotland 
5,113,353/.,  the  proportion  of  Represent- 
ation for  England  and  Wales  being  as 
before,  500,  Scotland  ought  then  to  have 
fifty-nine  Representatives  in  that  House. 
But  if  these  two  proportions  were  taken 
together,  the  number  that  should  be  allotted 
to  Scotland,  on  the  same  principles  as  were 
established  and  followed  at  the  Union, 
would  be  seventy-two  Representatives  in  the 
House  of  Commons.   But  these  statements 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  were  in  some  de- 
gree unfair  towards  Scotland,  because  there 
were  severaldescriptions  of  goods  imported 
exclusively  into  England,  but  the  duties  on 
which  fell  ultimately  upon  Scotland ;  the 
article  of  tea,  for  instance,  was  one  of  these, 
and  if  an  allowance  of  a  million  of  money 


were  made  for  these  duties,  this  would  raise 
the  proportion  of  Representation  which 
ought  to  be  given  to  Scotland,  on  the  joint 
principles  of  population  and  of  revenue,  to 
the  number  of  seventy-eight  Represent- 
atives. Assuming  another  principle  as  the 
basis  of  calculation — a  principle  which 
could  not  be  taken  at  the  Union,  the 
value  of  real  property,  as  assessed  in 
1815,  and  which  was  a  very  fair  basis  of 
calculation,  the  annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty, as  assessed  in  England  and  Wales 
in  that  year,  amounted  to  51,898,423/., 
and  in  Scotland  to  6,652,625/.  This 
principle  of  calculation,  applied  singly, 
would  give  to  Scotland  sixty-four  Mem- 
bers. But  if  the  average  of  all  these  three 
principles — population,  revenue,  and  the 
assessment  of  real  property  in  1816-— 
were  taken — the  result  of  that  calcalatioa 
would  be,  to  give  to  Scotland  sixty-nine 
one-eighth  Members,  making  no  allowance 
for  those  duties  to  which  he  had  already 
alluded ;  but  if  the  allowance  of  one  mil- 
lion were  made  for  the  duties,  then  Scot- 
land would  be  entitled  to  seventy-five 
two-thirds  Representatives.  There  was  yet 
another  element  of  calculation.  The  noble 
Lord,  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Forces, 
in  the  discussion  which  took  place  upon 
the  English  Reform  Bill,  on  the  5th  of  last 
March,  had  stated,  that  the  proportion  of 
Representation  given  to  the  southern  coun- 
ties of  England  was  one  Member  to  22,000 
inhabitants,  and  that  the  proportion  of  the 
northern  counties  was  one  to  28,000  in- 
habitants, which  gave  for  the  whole  of 
England  an  average  of  one  Representative 
to  every  25,000  inhabitants.  Now,  if 
Scotland  had  Representation  given  to 
her  upon  the  same  scale,  she  would 
have  not  less  than  between  ninety-four 
and  ninety-five  Members  in  this  House. 
The  average  of  Representation  proposed 
to  be  given  to  Scotland  by  the  present 
Bill,  however,  was  in  the  proportion 
of  one  Representative  only  to  every 
44,636  inhabitants  ;  so  that  the  average 
proposed  to  be  given  by  the  present 
Scotch  Reform  Bill  was  exactly  one  half 
of  that  which  was  given  to  the  sontbem 
counties  of  England.  The  observations 
made  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  on  the  occasion  to  which  be 
alluded,    were     these :     '  A   right  hon. 

•  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel),  in  a  former 

*  debate,  drew  a  line  betwixt  the  north  and 
'  south,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  the 
'  latter  had  been  sacrificed.    He  had  since 
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'  examiDed  that  calculation,  and  he  found 

*  that  in  the  south  the  proportion  of  Re- 

*  presentation  would  be  as  one  Member  for 

*  22,000,  while  in  the  north  there  would 

*  be  one  to  28,000  or  29,000.     It  would 

*  be  perceived  by  the  returns  he  had  quoted 

*  that  Durham  had  by  this  arrangement  no 

*  more  than  one  Representative  in  25,000, 
'  and  he  would,  therefore,   conclude  by 

*  declaring  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  share 

*  it  possessed  in  the  aggregate  Represent- 

*  ation  of  the  country  was  only  meted  out  in 

*  a  just  proportion  to  the  strength,  revenue, 
'  and  welfare  of  the  empire  at  large.'* 
This  reasoning  appeared  to  th«  noble  Lord 
to  be  peculiarly  apposite  and  well  founded 
when  applied  to  the  north  of  England,  and 
in  particular  to  the  county  of  Durham; 
and  he  (Sir  George  Murray)  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  deny  its  application. 
But  why  did  this  reasoning  of  the  noble 
Lord  stop  short  in  England?  Why  was 
not  that  principle  extended  also  to  Scot- 
land ?  Had  it  no  just  application  there? 
Had  Scotland  no  strength,  no  importance, 
no  prosperity  ?  Did  she  not  contribute 
her  due  proportion  of  all  these  to  the  State  ? 
Why,  therefore,  was  Scotland  to  be  treated 
in  a  different  manner  from  the  northern 
counties  of  England,  and  from  the  county 
of  Durham  ?  He  could  see  no  ground  of 
argument  whatever  upon  which  to  support 
such  a  doctrine.  A  few  nights  ago,  on  a 
discussion  upon  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  an 
hon.  Gentleman  remarked,  with  reference 
to  the  recorded  saying  of  Louis  14th,  that 
there  were  no  longer  any  Pyrennees  to  di- 
vide France  from  Spain  ;  and  the  hon. 
Member  said,  that  he  wished  there  might 
no  longer  be  any  Irish  channel  to  divide 
England  from  Ireland  as  to  rights  and  in- 
terests. He  (Sir  George  Murray)  asked 
much  less;  he  asked  only  that  there  might 
no  longer  be  any  Tweed  or  any  Cheviot 
Hills;  that  those  limits  which  formerly 
beheld  so  often  two  neighbouring  nations 
marshalled  against  each  other  in  hostile 
array,  but  which  now  saw  them  united  by 
bonds  of  friendship,  which  he  trusted  would 
never  be  broken,  and  emulating  each  other 
only  in  intelligence  and  industry,  might 
cease  henceforward  to  be  the  landmarks 
of  any  invidious  and  unjust  distinctions. 
All  he  required  was,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  north  of  an  united  country  might 
receive,  if  not  exactly  the  same,  at  least 
something  like  the  same  share  of  privileges 
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with  those  who  inhabited  the  south.  But, 
in  support  of  his  argument  for  additional 
Representation  for  Scotland,  he  might 
refer  also  to  the  case  of  Wales.  The 
population  of  Wales  was  stated  by  the 
census  to  be  805,236,  and  the  Represent- 
ation given  to  that  principality  was  in 
the  proportion  ofone  Member  to  28,758  in- 
habitants. In  Scotland  the  proportion  was, 
by  the  Bill,  one  Member  to  44,600  in- 
habitants. Now,  here  also  was  a  very 
great  disproportion  against  Scotland  in  the 
share  of  Representation  allotted  to  these 
two  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and  on 
what  principle  of  fairness  or  justice  could 
such  a  proceeding  be  defended  ?  He  was 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand  it ;  and 
he  had  been  unable  to  discover  any  argu- 
ment by  which  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  supported.  His  Motion  might  be 
opposed  by  the  will  of  the  Minister,  and 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  that  House,  but 
he  could  conceive  no  argument  on  which 
it  could  be  resisted.  He  would  now  look  to 
the  Representation  of  some  of  the  English 
counties  taken  separately,  and  compare  it 
with  that  of  the  counties  in  Scotland ;  and 
here  again  he  must  beg  permission  to  refer 
to  what  was  said  by  the  noble  Paymaster 
of  the  Forces,  on  the  same  occasion  to 
which  he  had  before  alluded.  The  noble 
Lord  observed — '  It  was  said,  that  Durham 
'  was  better  represented  than  any  other 
^  county.  But  how  was  this  proved  ? 
'  Certainly  not  by  the  population  Returns, 
'  for  Wiltshire  had  one  Member  for  13,000 
'  inhabitants,  Sussex  one  for  15,000  ; 
'  Southampton  one  for  1 9,000 ;  Dorset  one 
'  for  11,000;  Bucks  one  for  13,000;  Here- 
'  ford  one  for  15,000 ;  Huntingdon  one  for 
'  13,000,  and  Rutland  one  for  between 
'  9,000.  and  10,000,  while  Durham  had 

*  one  for  every  25,000  only.  By  these 
'  statements  it  appeared  that  the  southern 
'  counties  had  a  great  advantage  in  point 

*  of  comparative  Representation'.*  That 
was  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  in 
support  of  the  amount  of  Representation 
given  to  Durham.  The  Scotch  county 
which  stood  first  in  the  list — the  county  of 
Aberdeen — had  a  population  of  177,600. 
The  Representation  allotted  to  that  county 
was  two  Members  and  a  quarter,  making 
the  proportion  of  Representation  to  po- 
pulation about  one  Member  to  79,000  in- 
habitants ;  whereas,  it  appeared  by  the 
speech  he  had  just  read,  that  in  eight  or 
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ten  counties  in  England,  the  average  was 
from  one  Member  to  13,000,  to  one  Mem- 
ber to  15,000  inhabitants.  To  the  county 
of  Argyll,  with  a  population  of  101,400, 
the  Representation  given  was  one  Mem- 
ber and  a  quarter,  being  in  the  proportion 
of  one  Member  to  81,000  inhabitants. 
The  county  of  Ayr,  with  a  population  of 
145,100  had  two  Members  and  a  half, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  Member  to 
58,000,  inhabitants.  Iii  the  counties  of 
Fife,  the  proportion  of  Representation  to 
population  was  one  to  36,000 ;  Forfar,  one 
to  46,000;  Inverness,  one  to  71,000; 
Perthshire,  which  contained  142,900  in- 
habitants, had  two  Representatives  only, 
one  for  the  county  and  one  for  the  city ; 
the  proportion  of  Representation  to  po- 
pulation being  in  this  case,  one  Member  to 
71,450  inhabitants.  In  the  county  of 
Edinburgh,  which  had  a  population  of 
219,600,  the  proportion  of  Representation 
was  one  Member  to  54,000  inhabitants; 
and  in  Lanarkshire,  which  had  a  population 
of  316,800,  the  proportion  of  Represent- 
ation was  one  to  100,000  people.  The 
House  might  determine  that  this  should 
be  the  proportion  of  Representation  which 
should  be  given  to  Scotland,  but  then  the 
people  of  Scotland  would  have  a  just 
right  to  complain,  especially  when  they 
recollected  that  the  House  was  proceeding 
upon  the  principle  of  remedying  abuses, 
and  of  endeavouring  to  establish  one 
general  system,  and  one  uniform  plan, 
which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  all  along 
told  the  House  they  trusted  would  be  a 
final  arrangement.  He  was,  however,  per- 
fectly convinced  that  their  plan  never 
could  lead  to  a  final  arrangement,  fraught 
as  it  was  with  injustice  in  many  respects, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  the  treatment 
which  Scotland  would  receive  from  them. 
In  his  opinion,  the  measure  which  was  to 
ameliorate  the  political  system  of  any 
country  could  never  be  a  final  one,  but 
that  it  would  be  found  more  expedient  to 
have  agradual and  cautious  Reform,  on  safe 
and  moderate  principles,  instead  of  vainly 
and  rashly  attempting  to  establish  a  final 
system  by  one  great,  sudden,  and  violent 
exertion.  He  hoped  that  what  he  had 
stated  was  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy  all 
impartial  men  of  the  strength  and  justice 
of  the  case  which  could  be  made  out  in 
favour  of  Scotland,  and  he  trusted  that  he 
had  put  forward  the  arguments  which  had 
occurred  to  him  on  the  subject  in  a  tone 

of  moderation  and  of  good  temper.    He 


was  aware  of  the  dryness  of  all  arguments 
resting  chiefly  upon  calculations,  and  he 
felt  most  grateful,  therefore,  for  the  pa- 
tience and  attention  with  which  he  had 
been  heard.  Whatever  importance  he 
might  have  attached  to  those  details,  it 
would  not  appear  to  the  people  of  Scotland 
to  have  been  greater  than  they  deserved, 
or  that  he  had  acted  improperly  in  strongly 
recommending  them  to  the  most  attentive 
consideration  of  the  House.  As  a  Scottish 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  as  a  connty 
Representative  from  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
bring  forward  this  Motion.  Scotlatnd 
was  unfairly  dealt  with  in  this  measure, 
and  therefore  he  had  brought  forward 
her  just  claims.  With  respect  to  the 
county  of  which  he  had  the  honour  to  be 
the  Representative,  he  trusted  that  he  had 
discharged  his  duty  towards  all  its  inhabit* 
ants  without  any  distinction,  and  with  as 
much  anxiety  to  promote  their  welfare  as 
he  could  ever  feel  or  possess  under  any 
change  of  system  whatever.  He  put  for- 
ward these  claims,  which  he  had  now  sub- 
mitted for  consideration,  upon  the  part  of 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  population  of 
the  United  Kingdom ;  upon  the  part,  cer- 
tainly of  a  portion  of  its  inhabitants  who 
were  nowhere  surpassed  either  for  their  in- 
dustry or  for  their  intelligence,  and  for  that 
general  instruction  which  pervaded  in 
Scotland,  even  in  the  humblest  classes  of 
the  community,  a  circumstance  upon  which, 
very  properly,  much  stress  had  been  laid 
by  those  who  had  argued  in  favour  of  the 
measure  now  under  consideration.  He 
also  felt  bound  to  say,  that  he  put  forward 
these  claims  on  the  part  of  a  people  than 
whom  there  was  none  more  distingubhed 
by  morality  or  by  their  love  of  order,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  more  safe,  therefore,  to 
intrust  the  discharge  of  all  those  duties 
that  would  in  future  be  reposed  in  them  by 
the  alteration  which  was  now  proposed  to 
be  made  in  the  political  system  of  the 
country ;  on  the  part  of  an  ancient  and  a 
gallant  nation,  conspicuous  in  all  ages,  and 
under  all  circumstances,  for  a  high  spirit  of 
independence,  and  which  discharged  all 
its  duties  in  this  great  and  united  empire 
in  such  a  manner  as  gave  it  an  irrefragable 
claim  fairly  to  participate  in  whatever 
rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  the  Cod» 
stitution  of  the  country  could  anywhere 
bestow.  Whatever  might  be  the  fate, 
therefore,  of  this  Motion,  he  should  still 
maintain  that  it  rested  upoa  the  soundest 
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foandations  of  equity  and  of  justice.  He 
would  now  read  to  the  Committee  the 
Amendment  he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer. 
He  proposed  to  omit  all  the  words  iu  the 
third  clause  of  the  Bill,  which  was  the 
clause  under  consideration,  after  the  words 
*'  Be  it  enacted,"  down  to  the  words 
"Provided  always,"  for  the  purpose  of 
inserting  the  following  words — "That  the 
Members  hereafter  to  be  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  the  shires  of  Scotland,  shall 
always  be  two  Members  for  each  of 
the  larger  shires,  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed in  the  schedule  A  hereunto  annexed, 
and  one  Member  for  each  of  the  lesser 
shires,  enumerated  and  described  in 
schedule  B  hereunto  annexed."  In  the 
event  of  the  Motion  being  carried,  he 
should  hereafter  submit  the  schedules  he 
had  to  propose. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  had  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  gallant  Officer*s  speech,  in 
order  to  convince  himself  whether  he  was 
serious  or  not.  Did  the  gallant  Officer 
foreet  that  he  had  all  along  refused  all 
Reform,  and  had  asserted  that  Scotland 
wanted  no  Reform  ?  He  could  not  reconcile 
the  gallant  Officer's  Motion  for  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Representation  of  Scotland  with 
his  former  declarations,  and  must  protest 
against  the  Bill  being  delayed  by  this  new 
li^ht  breaking  in  upon  the  gallant  Officer. 
He  was  convinced  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
land would  be  satisfied  with  the  Bill,  for, 
instead  of  giving  them  only  eight  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  gallant  Officer  said,  it 
would  give  them  at  leaist  thirty,  as  so  many 
at  least,  were  nominees,  and  not  their  Re- 
presentatives. 

Sir  Qeorge  Murray  denied,  that  he  had 
been  an  enemy  to  Reform.  He  challenged 
the  hon.  Member  to  produce  a  single 
speech  of  his  (Sir  George  Murray's)  in 
which  he  had  declared  himself  an  enemy 
toReform.  On  the  contrary,  hehad  always 
declared  himself  ready  to  consider  any 
plan  of  Reform  of  the  political  system,  and 
particularly  with  respect  to  Scotland. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  though  he 
intended  to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  gal- 
lant Officer,  he  confessed  that,  on  the  first 
view  of  the  subject,  he  had  been  impressed 
with  a  similar  feeling.  He  was,  therefore, 
bound  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  been  induced  to  adopt  a  different 
opinion.  If  he  had  been  left  to  form  his 
opinion  upon  fair  abstract  principles,  he 
might  have  thought  that  a  larger  Repre- 
sentation should  be  given  to  Scotland. 


But  it  was  impossible  to  proceed  upon  such 
principles,  and  in  many  of  the  counties  of 
England,  anomalies  might  be  shown  to 
exist,  an  attempt  to  remedy  which,  and  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  one  uniform  system, 
would  have  exposed  the  framers  of  the 
Bill,  and  justly,  to  the  imputation  of  adopt- 
ing a  theoretical  and  fantastical  scheme. 
It  turned  out,  too,  upon  the  application  to 
Scotland  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
English  Bill  had  been  framed,  of  popula- 
tion and  assessed  taxes,  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Members  due  to  Scotland  would  have 
been  only  fifty-eight,  a  number  to  which, 
in  fact,  it  very  nearly  approximated.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Officer  had  asked, 
why  make  a  distinction  between  the  coun- 
tries on  different  sides  of  the  Cheviot  hills ; 
and,  in  reply,  he  might  ask,  why  make  any 
distinction  between  the  counties  on  the 
southern  side  of  that  border?  If,  for  example, 
they  took  the  counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  with  the  addition  of  the  metropo- 
litan Members,  they  would  find,  that  their 
united  population,  to  a  small  fraction,  was 
equal  to  the  whole  population  of  Scotland. 
The  population  of  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
was,  2,324,000;  the  population  of  Scot- 
land was,  2,345,000:  so  that,  within 
20,000,  the  population  of  these  two 
counties  was  equal  to  that  of  Scotland. 
He  was  not  ashamed  of  this  fact,  neither 
did  he  blush  for  the  poverty  of  his  coun- 
trymen ;  but  he  would  say,  that  in  point 
of  wealth  and  taxation,  there  was  a  mon- 
strous preponderance  in  favour  of  these 
districts  in  England.  The  assessed  taxes 
of  Scotland  amounted  to  280,000/. ;  the 
assessed  taxes  of  these  districts  only,  in 
England,  to  1,600,000/.  Now,  what  ad- 
dition was  given  to  the  Representation  of 
England  by  these  obnoxious  metropolitan 
Members?  The  whole  of  the  Representation 
given  by  the  English  Reform  Bill  to  the  mass 
of  population  and  wealth  in  the  countiet 
of  this  country  was  but  forty-three.  The 
allowance  of  Members  to  Scotland  alto* 
gether  amounted  to  fifty-three ;  that  was  to 
say,  that,  in  this  view  of  the  case,  they  got 
an  advantage  of  ten.  Now,  applying  the 
combined  elements  of  population  and 
wealth,  the  result  would  be,  that  out  of 
ninety-six  Members,  Scotland  should  have 
only  thirty-one  :  and  these  districts  sixty- 
nine.  Therefore,  if  this  region — round  the 
spot  where  they  were  now  assembled  (which, 
by-the-by,  were  supposed  to  have  been 
unduly  favoured)  were  adequately  repre- 
sented by  forty-three  Membersi  whUe  Soot* 
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landhad  fifty-three,  no  undue  partiality  had 
been  shown  to  the  south  of  England, 
nor  any  unfair  distinction  made  between 
it  and  Scotland.  In  the  northern  part  of 
England,  in  which  it  had  been  said,  that 
great  partiality  had  been  exercised,  he 
would  consider,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  argument,  the  two  counties,  York- 
shire, and  Lancashire,  possessing,  as 
they  did, a  verylarge  population,  2,700,000, 
Scotland  had  a  population  of  2,345,000, 
leaving  a  difference  of  about  400,000 
in  favour  of  the  two  English  counties. 
The  proportion  of  assessed  taxes  was 
about  one  to  two  on  the  side  of  Scot- 
land; and  the  result  of  this  calcula- 
tion was,  that  Scotland  should  have  only 
forty-seven  Members  instead  of  fifty-three. 
K  these  two  counties  were  compared  with 
the  southern  districts  of  Middlesex  and 
Surrey,  and  added  together ;  it  would  be 
found  that  Scotland  should  have  only 
thirty-five  Members,  according  to  this 
calculation,  while  Surrey  and  Middlesex 
alone  would  be  entitled  to  eighty,  and 
York  and  Lancashire  to  forty-four.  All 
that  any  body  could  ask  for  Scotland  was, 
that  the  towns  in  the  north  of  the  island 
should  be  dealt  with  as  the  other  places  in 
the  south  had  been.  Both  these  classes  of 
places  were  those  of  which  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  had  complained  as  being  unduly 
favoured;  and  if  these  facts  were  cor- 
rect, he  confidently  submitted  that  they 
made  out  a  case  in  favour  of  the  course 
which  had  been  pursued.  He  would  only 
add  a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  scheme  and 
nature  of  the  augmentation  which  was 
called  for  by  the  gallant  Officer.  The 
gallant  Officer  had  not  informed  the 
House  how  many  counties  he  proposed  to 
include  in  his  schedule  A ;  but  judging 
from  what  he  stated  in  his  calculation 
of  what  Scotland  would  be  entitled  to,  he 
(the  Lord  Advocate)  should  rather  think 
that  somewhere  between  thirteen  and  fif- 
teen would  be  about  the  number  which  he 
proposed  to  add.  He  did  not  propose 
to  add  anything  to  the  boroughs ;  the  ad- 
dition, wnatever  it  was,  was  to  be  made 
to  the  counties.  There  was  only  one  other 
point  on  which  he  should  feel  it  necessary 
to  trouble  the  Committee,  and  that  was, 
whether  there  were  any  great  partiality  in 
the  augmentations  which  had  been  made  to 
the  counties  of  Scotland,  as  compared 
with  the  borough  Representation  of  that 
part  of  the  empire.     He  could  not  con- 
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or  modern,  it  was  possible  to  doubt  for 
one  moment  that  the  proportion  of  county 
Representation  given  to  Scotland  was 
either  larger  or  smaller  than  it  ought  to 
be.  In  the  first  place,  the  proportion 
that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Union  was 
much  larger  than  what  existed  a  short 
time  before ;  for  it  might  be  known  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  looked  into  Scottish 
history,  that  after  the  year  1690,  the  whole 
number  of  county  Members  for  Scotland 
was  reduced  to  ninety,  while  the  number 
of  borough  Members  was  sixty-nine,  and 
this  would  afford  precisely  the  proportion 
of  thirty  to  twenty-two,  which  was  the 
proportion  established  by  the  present  Bill. 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1990. 
Twelve  or  fifteen  years  before  the  Union, 
the  number  of  county  Members  was  in-> 
creased  from  sixty-four  or  sixty-six  to 
ninety;  and,  therefore,  they  were  now 
going  back  to  the  ancient  standard  estab- 
lished by  the  Scottish  Parliaments.  But 
then  they  were  told,  that  by  the  proposed 
change  they  did  not  sufficiently  increase 
the  county  in  proportion  to  the  borough 
Representation.  The  old  borough  Repre- 
sentation of  England  was  to  the  present 
day  four-fifths  of  the  whole;  and,  there- 
fore, there  was  plenty  of  room  for  the  ope- 
rations of  this  Reform  Bill  in  England  to 
take  effect.  Even  now  there  would  be 
something  between  two-thirds  and  three- 
fourths  more  of  borough  Members  than 
of  county  Members  in  England,  while  the 
preponderance  of  borough  Members  over 
county  Members  in  Scotland  would  be  in 
the  proportion  of  about  one-third.  If  they 
were  to  adhere  to  the  old  plan,  the  bo- 
rough Representation  ought  to  be  still 
double  that  of  the  counties.  In  short,  the 
whole  foundation  of  the  error  was  to  be 
found  in  the  determination  of  those  who 
were  carried  away  with  the  captivating 
words  **  agricultural  interest,"  not  to  tres- 
pass on  its  cherished  and  invaluable  pri- 
vileges. Scotland  having  only  2,345,000 
inhabitants,  had  no  less  than  thirty-three 
counties;  while  England,  possessing  a 
population  of  13,500,000,  had  only  forty. 
Was  it  reasonable — was  it  just — was  it 
tolerable — to  say  that  there  should  be  the 
same  proportion  of  Representation  for  these 
small  Scotch  counties  as  forthe  large  and  im- 
portant counties  of  England,  because  they 
had  chosen  to  eke  out  their  land  into  certain 
portions,  and  then  to  baptize  those  portions 
by  the  magnificent  name  of  "  counties  V 
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sentation,  there  must  be  a  double  Repre- 
sentation for  the  English  counties,  at  the 
expense  of  a  single  Representation  for 
towns.  He  had  another  table  of  calcula- 
tion, with  which,  however,  he  would  not 
trouble  the  House.  As  regarded  the  pro- 
portion which  should  belong  to  Scotch 
county  Representation,  compared  with 
that  of  the  counties  of  England,  he  might 
have  a  patriotic  partiality  in  favour  of  his 
own  country ;  but  he  could  not  deny  the 
vast  and  important  difference  which  existed 
between  the  counties  of  Scotland  and  those 
of  England.  Was  it  reasonable  to  call 
upon  Ministers  to  depart  from  the  course 
they  had  taken,  when  they  were  not 
breaking  down  existing  institutions,  but 
placing  them  on  a  fair  and  proper  footing  ? 
On  these  grounds,  therefore,  he  objected 
to  the  motion  of  the  right  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Officer ;  and  he  objected  to  it  also  on 
this  ground — that  the  southern  districts, 
with  a  population  not  less  than  that  of 
Scotland,  were  by  no  means  as  efficiently 
represented.  Under  all  these  circum- 
stances— seeing  that  Scotland  had  the 
advantage  of  a  recurrence  to  the  principles 
of  the  Union — seeing  that  out  of  513 
Members  for  England  and  Wales,  they 
had  deprived  themselves  of  eight  to  in- 
crease her  Representation ;  and  recollect- 
ing, above  all,  that  they  had  not  only 
given  her  Representatives,  but  a  constitu- 
ency— he  did  think  that  Scotland  ought 
thankfully  to  receive  the  boon  which  had 
been  granted  her.  Even  if  the  amount  of 
her  Representation  had  been  left  the  same 
as  at  the  time  of  the  Union,  she  ought  to 
have  been  grateful ;  but  she  ought  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  which  was  now  held  out  to 
her  as  an  inestimable  and  invaluable  boon. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  in  explanation, 
that  the  reason  why  he  had  not  resorted 
to  Lieutenant  Drummond's  calculations 
was,  because  they  appeared  to  him  to  be 
based  upon  a  principle  adopted  for  the 
particular  purpose  of  disfranchisement. 

Sir  George  Clerk  said,  that  he  could  not 
coincide  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
learned  Lord  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech.  Some  of  the  boroughs  were  dis- 
franchised because  the  patrons  of  them 
represented  only  themselves,  and  not  the 
people ;  and,  it  would  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House,  that,  in  the  first  Bill,  it  was 
not  proposed  to  fill  up  the  blank  in  the 
House  which  would  be  created  by  the 
disfranchisement  of  those  boroughs.  Why, 
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as  the  learned  Lord  said  she  ought  to  be, 
for  the  cession  of  the  small  portion  of  this 
Representation  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  a  nullity.  He  had  listened 
with  some  anxiety  to  the  speech  of  the 
Lord  Advocate,  after  he  had  heard  him 
declare  that  he  did  not  think  that  Scotland, 
under  this  Bill,  would  have  her  fair  pro- 
portion of  Representation,  in  order  to  as- 
certain by  what  process  of  reasoning  he 
could  satisfy  his  mind  that  he  was  acting 
consistently  in  supporting  the  Bill.  After 
hearing  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Lord 
Advocate,  he  must  say,  that  there  were  no 
anomalies  whatever  which  the  same  sort 
of  reasoning  would  not  justify.  Consider- 
ing the  population  of  Scotland,  and  the 
amount  contributed  by  that  country  to  the 
national  revenue,  he  contended  that  a 
sufficient  number  of  Members  had  not 
been  given  to  Scotland.  He  could  not 
see  the  justice  of  the  learned  Lord's  refer- 
ence to  the  metropolitan  districts,  for  the 
objections  to  their  claim  to  a  share  in  the 
Representation  were  peculiar ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  great  English  counties  he 
had  compared  to  Scotland  in  point  of 
population,  they  were  the  only  counties 
that  could  have  been  thus  brought  for- 
ward. The  learned  Lord  had  stated,  that 
there  were  thirty-three  Scottish,  and  but 
forty  English  counties,  but  he  had  not  re- 
minded them  of  the  fact,  that  the  smallest 
shire  in  England  (Rutland)  had  two  Re- 
presentatives. It  was  provided  by  the 
measure  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  that 
where  the  population  of  a  county  exceeded 
150,000,  it  should  be  empowered  to  return 
four  Members ;  and  where  the  population 
exceeded  100,000,  it  should  be  entitled  to 
return  three.  Now,  he  would  only  ask  for 
Scotland  the  minimum  of  English  county 
Representation.  He  wanted  no  more  than 
the  number  of  Members  granted  to  Rut- 
land for  Scottish  counties  that  contained 
four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  its  popu- 
lation. But  to  attempt  to  determine  the 
claims  of  Scotland  by  any  analogy  to  the 
English  Reform  Bill,  which  was  itself  a 
mass  of  anomalies,  was  altogether  vain. 
The  principle  to  which  he,  therefore,  would 
refer  the  present  Bill  was  that  upon  which 
the  Representation  of  Scotland  was  based 
before  the  Union  ;  that  was,  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  agricultural  interest.  It 
was  to  be  remembered  also,  that,  from  the 
Union  to  the  present  time,  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence,  having  deep  interests 
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into  that  House,  by  means  of  those  Euglish 
boroughs  which  were  now  to  be  done  away 
with  ;  and  that  those  persons  were  no  less 
attentive  to  the  interests  of  Scotland  than 
if  they  had  been  more  directly  sent  to 
represent  that  country.  He  did  not  wish 
to  say  much  with  regard  to  the  electoral 
qualification,  but  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
that  in  the  counties  for  which  they  asked 
a  double  Representation,  it  would  give  a 
great  preponderance  to  the  manufacturing 
and  commercial  interests  over  the  agri- 
cultural. He  believed  that  such  would  be 
the  consequence  of  the  lOZ.  franchise  in 
the  counties  of  Fife,  Renfrew,  Lanark, 
Forfar,  and  Edinburgh.  When  the  learned 
Lord  reverted  to  the  ancient  state  of  the 
Scottish  Representation,  he  must  have 
recollected  that  there  was  then  but  one 
Chamber  in  Scotland,  the  great  Barons 
being  required  to  attend  in  person,  and 
the  lesser  to  choose  a  Representative.  The 
thirty  county  Members  had  been  hitherto 
agricultural,  but  with  one  Member  to  the 
large  counties,  he  was  persuaded,  that  the 
agricultural  interest  would  be  materially 
afifected  by  the  Bill.  He  did  not  contend 
now  that  they  ought  to'  adhere  to  the 
ancient  institutions  of  Scotland,  but,  as 
they  were  changing  the  system,  they  were 
bound  to  do  Scotland  justice,  and  to  take 
care,  above  all  things,  that  it  would  not  be 
worse  represented  under  the  new  system 
than  it  had  been  under  the  old.  Even 
upon  the  Lord  Advocate's  own  showing, 
Scotland  was  entitled  to  five  or  six  Mem- 
bers more  than  were  apportioned  to  that 
country  under  the  present  Bill.  He  did 
not  say,  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  add 
to  the  total  number  of  the  Members  of 
that  House,  but  it  would  be  much  better, 
as  he  conceived,  to  incur  that  incon- 
venience, than  to  do  an  act  of  injustice  to 
Scotland.  If  the  Bill  were  passed  as  it 
then  stood,  it  would,  ere  long,  be  found 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  They  were  convinced 
that  they  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  footing 
of  equality  with  the  people  of  England, 
and  they  would  be  thankful  to  his  right 
hon.  friend  for  his  Motion. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  cordially  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  of  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  friend.  The  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  inquired  why  his  gallant 
friend  had  not  produced  petitions.  He 
must  admit  that  the  petitions  were  all  on 
one  side ;   but  he  would   take  leave  to 
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a  circumstance  which  should  sway  the; 
judgment  of  the  House.  The  people,  by 
their  petitions,  seemed  likely  to  become  a 
fourth  estate,  which,  he  maintained,  was 
not  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  Having  been  a  witness  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  Scotland's  prosperity, 
he  did  not  think  it  expedient  to  make  a 
total  change  in  the  system  under  which  so 
many  blessings  had  been  attained. 

Colonel  Lindsay  thought  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate must  have  betn  educated  in  some 
Jesuit's  College,  for  he  had  never  heard 
a  more  remarkable  instance  of  special 
pleading  than  his  speech  on  this  occasion 
manifested.  All  he  (Colonel  Lindsay) 
asked  for  Scotland  was,  the  same  measure 
of  justice  which  had  been  granted  to  the 
English  boroughs.  He  undoubtedly  meant 
to  vote  for  his  gallant  friend's  Amendment, 
as  he  conceived,  by  every  principle  on 
which  Ministers  professed  to  base  their 
Reform  measures,  Scotland  was  entitled 
to  a  larger  share  of  Representation  than 
that  proposed  in  the  present  Bill.  If  they 
took  population,  it  was  entitled,  relatively 
to  England,  to  sixty-nine  Members ;  if 
population  with  assessed  taxes,  to  sixty- 
four.  According  to  Lieutenant  Drum- 
mond's  scheme,  the  learned  Lord  said  it 
was  entitled  only  to  fifty-eight.  He  did 
not  know  how  that  was  made  out,  but  that 
was  five  more  than  the  Bill  gave  it.  He 
was  sure  that  the  people  of  Scotland  were 
not  aware  of  the  details  of  the  Bill.  If 
they  were  aware  of  those  details  it  was 
impossible  they  could  be  satisfied,  for  the 
Bill  inflicted  a  gross  injustice  on  their 
country. 

Sir  George  Warrender  conceived, 
the  argument  of  the  learned  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, against  the  founding  an  increase 
of  Representation  on  mere  population,  to 
be  unanswerable,  and  therefore  would  vote 
against  the  Amendment.  Besides,  if  Scot- 
land claimed  so  many  more  Members  in 
consequence  of  her  relative  population, 
with  what  grace  or  justice  could  they  refuse 
Ireland  an  increase  in  proportion  to  her 
population  ?  He  was  aware,  that  this 
opinion  was  inconsistent  with  his  former 
declaration,  but  he  disregarded  the  taunts 
of  inconsistency,  the  rather,  perhaps,  as 
consistency  was  not  just  now  the  most 
fashionable  of  public  virtues;  and,  though 
he  changed  his  opinions,  no  man  could 
charge  him  with  base  or  interested  motives. 

Mr.  Sinclair  entirely  subscribed  to  the 
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and  therefore    would    vote  against    the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Stuart  Worthy  would  vote  for  the 
Amendment.  He  thought  that  the  argu- 
ments of  the  learned  Lord  had  been  com- 
pletely answered  by  his  hon.  friend  near 
him.  The  Motion,  however,  placed  him 
in  some  little  difRculty,  for  he  did  not  like 
to  alter  the  numbers  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  as  he  thought  that  was  the 
removal  of  a  landmark  from  the  institutions 
of  the  country  which  might  lead  to  further 
innovation,  but,  on  every  principle  of 
justice  and  consistency,  Scotland  was  fully 
entitled  to  all  the  advantages  which  even 
Wales,  comparatively  a  much  inferior 
place,  would  derive  under  the  Reform 
Bills. 

Mr.  Patrick  M,  Stewart  would  give  the 
Bill,  as  it  stood,  his  most  cordial  support, 
as  he  was  confident — as  were  the  people 
of  Scotland — that  as  no  part  of  the  empire 
so  much  required  Reform  as  Scotland,  so 
no  part  would  be  so  much  benefitted  by 
its  advantages  being  extended  to  it.  Re- 
presentation in  Scotland  was  at  present  a 
perfect  mockery ;  the  Bill  would  invest  its 
middle  classes  with  the  power  of  freely 
exercising  the  elective  franchise.  By  so 
doing  it  would  confer  a  benefit,  for  which 
the  people  of  Scotland  felt  very  grateful. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  Debate,  because 
the  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  had 
furnished  arguments  in  favour  of  Reform 
which  appeared  to  him  unanswerable. 

Mr.  Robert  A,  Dundas  was  as  much 
opposed  as  ever  to  the  principle  of  Reform ; 
but  saw  no  alternative,  after  the  decision 
of  that  House,  but  to  vote  for  his  gallant 
friend's  Amendment,  which  was  based  on 
the  principles  of  that  decision. 

Sir  Adolphus  Dalrymple  supported  the 
Amendment,  and  denied  that  there  was 
any  inconsistency  in  voting  for  that, 
though  he  had  supported  General  Gas- 
covne's  Motion. 

Mr.  Cumminy  Brttce  also  supported  the 
Amendment.  He  must  admit;  that  the 
learned  Lord  had  been  very  eloquent,  and 
very  powerful,  but  he  had  completely 
failed  to  make  out  a  case  against  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  friend. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
claim  of  Scotland  to  additional  county 
Representation  was  unanswerable,  and  he 
would  give  the  Amendment  his  most 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Cresset  PeUtam  declared,  that  on 
the  Lord  AdTOcate's  own  showing,  Scotland 


was  entitled  to  more  Representatifes^  and, 
as  long  as  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Par- 
liament of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  would 
stand  up  for  doing  justice  to  every  part 
of  it. 

Mr.  Shell  wished  to  know  how  it  hap- 
pened, that  when  there  were  four  univer- 
sities in  Scotland,  and  only  one  in  Ireland, 
it  was  proposed  to  give  two  Members  to 
the  Irish  University,  and  none  to  tlie 
Scotch  Universities  ? 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
—Ayes  61 ;  Noes  168— Majority  107. 

Clause,  as  originally  proposed^  agreed 
to.  Several  other  Clauses  were  agreeed 
to.  The  House  resumed — Committee  to 
sit  again. 

List  of  the  Noes. 


England. 
Adeane,  H.  J. 
Althorp,  Viscount 
AnsoD,  Sir  G. 
Anson,  Hon.  G. 
Baime,J.  E. 
Barham,  J. 
Baring,  F.  T. 
Barnett,  C.  J. 
Beaumont,  F.  W. 
Blamire,  W. 
Blunt,  Sir  C. 
Bouverie,  Hon  P.  P. 
Briscoe,  J.I. 
Brougham,  J. 
Brougham,  W. 
Burton,  H. 
Byng,  Sir  J. 
Byng,  G. 
Calvert,  N. 
Campbell,  J. 
Carter,  J.  B. 
Cavendish,  Lord 
Cavendisli,  Hon.  C. 
Chaytor,  W.  R.  C. 
Chichester,  J.  P.  B. 
Creevey,  T. 
Cla^^ton,  Colonel 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Denman,  Sir  T. 
Duncombe,  T.  S. 
Dundas,  Sir  R.  L. 
Dundas,  Hon.  J. 
Dundas,  Hon.  T. 
Ellice,  E. 
Evans,  W, 
Evans,  W.  B. 
Ewart,  W. 
Fazakerly,  J.  N. 
Ferguson,  Sir  R. 
Foley,  Hon.  T.  II. 
Foley,  J.  H.  II. 
Folkes,  Sir  W. 
Fox,  Lieut.-colonel 
Gisborne,T. 
GrahaiB|Rt«  Ho*  Sir  J« 


Grant,  Right  Hon.  R« 
Grosvenor,  Lord  R. 
Handley,  W.  F. 
Hawkins,  J.H. 
lieron.  Sir  R. 
Heywood,  B. 
Ilobhouse,  Sir  J.  C. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Home,  Sir  W. 
lioskins,  K. 
Howard,  P.  H. 
Hughes,  Colonel 
Hughes,  Alderman 
Hume,  J. 
Ingilby,  Sir  W. 
James,  W. 

Jerningham,  Hon.  H. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Jones,  J. 
King,  E.  B. 
Knight,  R. 
Lefevre,  C.  S. 
Leigh,  T.C. 
Lemon,  Sir  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  W. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Littleton,  £•  J. 
Lumley,  J.  S. 
Maberley,  Colonel 
Macanlay,  T.  B. 
Maddocks,  J.  F. 
Macdonald,  Sir  J. 
Mangles,  J. 
Marjoribanks,  S. 
Marshall,  W. 
Milbank,  M. 
Milton,  Viscoant 
Morpeth,  Viscoant 
Morrison,  J. 
North,  F. 
Norton,  C.  F. 
Ofd,  W. 
Paaet,  T. 
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Pendarves,  E.  W.  W. 
Peoleaze,  J.  S. 
Petre,  Hon.  £. 
Phillipps,  C.  M. 
Philips,  G.  R. 
Poyntz,  W.  S. 
Rider,  T. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.W. 
Robinson,  Sir  G. 
Rooper,  J.  B. 
Russell,  Lord  J. 
Russell,  Lieut.-col. 
Russell,  C. 
Sanford,  £.  A. 
Schonswar,  G. 
Scott,  Sir  £.  D. 
Sebright,  Sir  J. 
Slaney,  R.  A. 
Smithy  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  R.  V. 
Stanley,  Lord 
SUnley.Rt.Hn.E.G.S. 
Stephenson,  H.  F. 
Stewart,  P.  M. 
Strickland,  G. 
Strutt,  E. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Stuart,  Lord  P.  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M, 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Throckmorton,  R.G. 
Tomes,  J. 
Townley,  R.  G. 
Tracey,  C.  H. 
Venables,  Alderman 
Vere,  J.  J.  H. 
Vernon,  Hon.  G.  J. 
Villicrs,  T.  S. 
Wason,  W.  R. 
Watson,  Hon.  R. 
Wellesley,  Hon.  W. 
Whitmore,  W. 
Wilbraham,  G. 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  Sir  J. 
WilUams,  W.  A. 
Wood,  J. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wrightson,  W.  B. 
Wrottesley,  Sir  J. 

Scotland. 
Adam,  Admiral  C. 
Agnaw,  Sir  A. 
Ferguson,  R. 
GiUon,  W.  D. 
Grant,  Right  Hon.  C. 
Haliburton,Hon.D.G. 
Jeffrey,  Right  Hon.F. 
Johnston,  J. 


Johnstone,  A. 
Johnstone,  J.  J.  H. 
Loch,  J. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
M'Leod,  R. 
Morison,  J. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Stewart,  Sir  M.  S. 

Ireland. 
Acheson,  Viscount 
Belfast,  Earl  of 
Brown,  J. 
Browne,  D. 
Bourke,  Sir  J. 
Chichester,  Sir  A. 
Duncannon,  Viscount 
Killeen,  Lord 
King,  Hon.  R. 
Knox,  Hon.  J.  J. 
Oxraantown,  Lord 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  G. 
Power,  R. 

Rice,  Right  Hon.  T.S. 
Russell,  J. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Westenra,  Hon. 
White,  Colonel 
White,  S. 

Tellp.r. 
Kennedy,  T.  F. 

Paired  off. 
Atherley,  A. 
Brabazon,  Lord 
Buxton,  T.  F. 
Cavendish,  Hon.  H. 
Cradock,  Colonel  S. 
Crampton,  P.  C. 
Daviet,  Colonel 
Ebrington,  Lord 
Heneage,  G.  F, 
Knight,  G. 
Labouchere,  IL 
Lamb,  G. 
Mayhew,  W. 
Nugent,  Lord 
Ossory,  Earl  of 
Parnell,  Sir  H. 
Paget,  Sir  C. 
Pelham,  Hon.  C. 
Ponsonby,  Hon.  J. 
Price,  Sir  R. 
Robinson,  G. 
Rumbold,  C.  E. 
Stanley,  J.  E. 
Thomson,  Rt.  Hon.  C. 
Tynte,  C.  K.  K. 
Walrond,  B. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Whitbread,  W.  H. 
Williams,  J. 
Wood,  C. 


HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Saturday y  June  2,  1832. 
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HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  4,  1832. 

MiKUTCs.1  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Levd 
Whamcclivpji,  Copy  of  the  Letter  from  the  Chief  md 
CpimcU  of  Masulipataxn,  dated  the  5th  of  Decembar* 
1783,  on  the  general  state  of  the  Circars,  to  the  Govemor 
and  Council  of  Madras ;  and,  also,  a  Copy  of  the  Mfamte 
of  Lord  Macartney,  of  the  IGQi  of  Deeember,  1789a  io 
answer  to  the  above. 

Bills.  Read  a  second  time ; — Court  of  Exdiequer  (Soodaod) } 
Punishnu»t  of  Deaths  Viae  Admtmlty  Courtai  Crawn 
Lands  (Ireland) ;  British  Musauin. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Rodkn,  from  the  Pxm- 
bytery  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  for  dlsoontinufaig  the 
Grant  to  Maynooth  Collage.^-By  the  Eari  of  Sxlbhk, 
from  Glasgow,  for  Relief  to  the  West-India  Interest* — By 
a  Noble  Lord,  from  Northampton,  for  the  Abolitioa  of 
Slavesry. — By  the  Lord  Chancsllou,  from  saven  plaaai; 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  from  StUton,  and  otlwr 
places,  in  favour  of  the  Refonn  of  Parliament  (Englaad) 
BilL — By  the  Earl  of  Winchilsxa,  from  Marden ;  nd  by 
Lord  MovTAOUE,  from  Hamilton, — agiunst  the  lIlBia' 
terial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland}.>~By  Lord  BuMfOSDy 
from  Non-resident  Freemen  of  Berwid^-upon  Twee^  for 
the  Preservation  of  their  Franchise. 

Ministerial  Plan  of  Educatiok— 
(Ireland).]  Lord  Bexley  said,  that  in 
the  absence  of  a  noble  Viscount,  who 
would  have  performed  the  task  much 
better,  he  was  desirous  to  present  to  their 
Lordships  a  petition  against  the  proposed 
plan  of  education  in  Ireland,  agreed  to  at 
a  public  meeting  at  Exeter  Hall.  It  was 
signed  by  fourteen  Peers,  twenty  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1 56  Dissenting 
Ministers,  and  between  3,000  and  4,000 
of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
London  and  Westminster.  This  petition 
could  not  be  said  to  originate  in  party 
spirit,  for  it  was  signed  by  men  of  afi 
parties  and  of  all  religious  persuasions, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Roman 
Catholics.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
ready  to  support  any  measure  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  pacifying  Ireland,  but  it  was  be- 
cause he  thought  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  plan  would  have  exactly  the 
opposite  effect,  that  he  objected  to  it.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  various  societies 
previously  established  in  Ireland  for  the 
education  of  the  people  had  failed  in 
their  objects,  but  that  was,  he  thought,  an 
error.  The  petitioners  were  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  lor 
the  success  of  those  societies.  It  appeared 
by  the  Report  of  the  Education  Commit- 
sion  in  1 81 2,that  200,000  poorchildren  then 
received  instruction  in  the  schools  in  Ire- 
land, of  whom  20,000  only  were  taught  (o 
read  the  Scriptures.  The  Kildare-street 
Society  formed  its  first  schools  in  1816;  in 
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cieties  laboured  with  so  much  effect,  that  in 
1826  the  Commission  reported  that  about 
569,000  children  attended  the  different 
schools,  of  whom  at  least  300,000  read 
the  Scriptures.     The  number  attending 
the  scriptural  schools  had  since  gone  on 
increasing.     By  the  returns  in  1831,  the 
schools  of  the  Kild  are-street  Society  con- 
tained   137,000   scholars;    those   of  the 
London  Hibernian  Society  70,000  ;  those 
of  the   Baptist  Society,   8,000;    in  all, 
215,000  attending  daily  schools.    Besides 
these,   the  Sunday  School  Society  edu- 
cated 202,000;  making  in  all,  417,000. 
Could  it  be  said  that  all  these  children 
were  Protestants  ?     In  that  case,   instead 
of  an  inconsiderable  proportion  (as  they 
were  often  represented  to  be),  they  must 
constitute  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland ;  for,  400,000  children  at  school 
implied  a  population  of  from  3,000,000  to 
4,000,000,  and  all  those  classes  were  to 
be  added  whose  children  did  not  receive 
gratuitous  education :  but  the  case  was 
notoriously  otherwise,    and    though    the 
proportion  between  the  two  religions  could 
not  be  exactly  ascertained,  there  was  good 
reason  to  believe  that  two-thirds  of  the 
children  were  of  the  Roman  Catholic  per- 
suasion.    But  the  claims  of  the  Kildare- 
street  Society  to  the  protection  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  gratitude  of  the  public,  did 
not  end  there.    Exclusive  of  1 ,620  schools, 
and  137,000  children,  under  the  Society's 
care,  it  had  educated  since  its  commence- 
ment, 1,908  masters  and  482  mistresses 
for  schools,  many  of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholics,  and  conducted  Catholic  estab- 
lishments.    Another  important  branch  of 
the   Society *s  operations  was  publishing 
books.      Many  of  its  members — men  of 
great  attainments  and  eminent  character, 
in   literature   as  well   as  in   professional 
distinction — had  devoted  a  part  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  composition  of 
elementary  works  in  various  branches  of 
science,  as    ell  as  of  religious  and  moral 
instruction,  w These   works,  which   might 
vie  with  the  very  first  productions  of  their 
class,  even  in  this  age,  when  elementary 
instruction  had  been  so  much  attended  to, 
were  printed  in  a  very  cheap  form,  both 
for  general  sale  and  for  lending  libraries 
to  the  poor.      Nearly  a  million  and  a  half 
of  cheap  books  had  been  issued  by  the 
Society,  and  1,131  libraries  formed  under 
its  auspices,  besides  a  library  attached  to 
every  school,  making  in  the  whole  above  ; 
2|700  libraries  in  the  different  province!  of  I 


Ireland.  He  left  it  to  the  House  to  judge  of 
the  effect  of  such   a  mass  of  information 
dispersed   throughout   a  country,  whose 
inhabitants,  in   many  parts,  were  wholly 
destitute  of  mental  ^cultivation.     Of  the 
success  of  the  new  system  very  flourishing 
statements  had  been  made;  and  a  very 
important  document  had  been  laid  before 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  to  which 
he  might  without  impropriety  refer.     He 
would  venture  to  affirm,  that  it  presented 
the  complete  picture  of  the  total  failure  of 
an  attempt  at  joint  education.     All  that 
the  influence  of  Government,  aided  by  the 
zeal  of  its  partizans,  and  a  large  grant  of 
public  money  had  produced,  was  six  joint 
applications  of  a  Protestant  Clergyman  or 
Dissenting  Minister  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
Priest,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school, 
and  thirteen  for  grants  to  schools  already 
existing.    There  were  three  separate  appli* 
cations  from  Protestants  for  new  schools, 
and  nine  for  schools  existing ;  and  from 
Roman  Catholics,   136  of  the  first  kind, 
and  285  of  the  other.     Could  'there  be  a 
more  complete  proof  that  in  Ireland  this 
system  was  not  considered  one  of  joint 
education,  but  exclusively  Roman  Catho- 
lic ?     He  did  not  blame  the  Ministers  for 
entertaining  this  plan  in  the  first  instance, 
for  they  found  a  great  mass  of  materials 
prepared  for  them,  and  they  believed  that 
the  public  looked  for  some  plan  at  their 
hands ;  but  he  should  blame  them  if  they 
persisted  in  it  at  the  risk  of  destroying  a 
real    system  of  joint    education,    which 
already  existed,   and  was  daily   gaining 
ground,  but  which   it  was  the  obvious 
tendency,  if  not  the  intention,  of  the  new 
plan  to  undermine.     The  new  plan  could 
only  be  one  of  Roman  Catholic  education, 
and  if  Ministers  meant  to  support  it  as 
such,  let  them  say  so ;  but  let  them  not, 
under  the  mask  and  disguise  of  a  joint 
system,  covertly  introduce  one  exclusively 
Roman  Catholic.  If  they  were  determined 
to  persevere  in  the  plan,  the  vote  for  the 
Board  of  Education  ought  to  come  sepa- 
rately before  the  House,  and  not  mixed  up 
with  the  Appropriation  Act,  which  would 
deprive  their  Lordships  of  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  it.   The  noble  Lord,  in  con- 
clusion, moved  that  the  petition  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  would  not  trouble 
the  House  with  any  lengthened  observa- 
tions, but  as  he  was  the  person  who  first 
brought  the  subject  of  the  new  plan  of 
education  in  Ireland  before  the  Hoase, 
he  thought  that  it  waa  bit  duty  to  take 
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the  earliest  opportunity  of  inquiring  of  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  (the  Ministers),  whe- 
ther it  were  true,  as  had  been  stated,  that 
a  very  great  change  had  been  determined 
on  by  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
arrangements  which  they  had  lately  made 
for  the  education  of  the  poor  of  Ireland  ? 
At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly, 
the  Solicitor  General  of  Scotland  had 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  repeated  com- 
munications from  Mr.  Stanley,  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland,  that 
it  was  the  determination  of  the  Irish  Go- 
vernment to  enforce  the  attendance  of  the 
Protestant  children  at  Bible  classes  in  the 
national  schools ;  but  to  excuse  Catholic 
children  from  attending  to  those  classes. 
He  looked  upon  that  as  a  vital  and  most 
useful  change  of  the  system;  and  he 
thought  it  was  due  to  the  Government  to 
make  it  known  to  the  public,  if,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  petitions  which  had  been 
presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
they  had  really  determined  on  such  a 
change. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  if  he  had 
been  aware  of  the  noble  Earl's  inten- 
tion to  ask  this  question,  he  should  have 
been  much  better  prepared  to  answer  it. 
than  he  was  at  present.  All  that  he 
was  able  to  state  now  was,  that  Govern- 
ment never  intended  that  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation adopted  in  Ireland  should  not 
admit  of  changes  which  were  consistent 
with  the  principles  upon  which  it^  was 
founded.  The  alteration  in  the  system 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded  to  did 
not  appear  to  be  inconsistent  with  its 
principles;  but  he  could  not  at  present 
say  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  propose  it. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  he  had 
given  no  notice  of  his  intention  of  asking 
any  information  on  this  subject,  because  he 
conceived  that  the  change  to  which  he  had 
alluded  was  of  so  vital  a  nature,  that  it 
could  not  possibly  have  been  resolved  on 
without  the  knowledge  of  every  member  of 
his  Majesty's  Government.  If  it  should 
be  adopted,  he  would  withdraw  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  system  of  education  in 
Ireland.  If  it  had  not  been  determined  on, 
then  he  would  say,  that  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  had  been  unfairly 
dealt  with. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  that  the  noble 
Viscount  (Melbourne)  ought  to  be  able, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  to  an- 
swer the  question  put  to  him.    The  noble 


Viscount  himself  was  the  responsible 
Minister  for  Ireland ;  and  if  he  was  not 
aware  of  that,  he.  did  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  duties  which  he  had  undertaken. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  had  also  to  present 
a  Petition  from  Colreagh,  in  Sligo,  against 
the  present  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  must  take  the  opportunity  of 
stating,  that  if  the  alteration  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Earl  were  adopted,  he  should 
still  consider  the  system  liable  to  many 
objections. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  said,  that 
the  proposition  commented  upon  by  the 
noble  Earl  (Wicklow)  was  not  of  a  vital 
nature,  nor  inconsistent  with  the  ^principles 
upon  which  the  new  system  was  ipunded, 
and  to  which  the  Government  was  re- 
solved firmly  to  adhere ;  namely,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  national  funds  to  the 
joint  advantage  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants.  The  proposition  was  merely 
to  allow  an  extra  hour  out  of  the  usual 
school-time  to  Protestant  children  for  in- 
struction in  the  Bible.  This  was  in  no- 
wise inconsistent  with  the  new  system ; 
and  he  for  one  disclaimed  any  support 
which  might  be  offered  on  the  ground  of 
its  heing  a  vital  alteration. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  it  ap- 
peared from  what  he  had  read,  that  a 
Bible  class  was  to  be  introduced  in  the 
national  schools.  This  was  an  important 
alteration,  because  at  present  the  Bible 
was  not  permitted  to  be  used  in  the 
schools. 

The  Duke  of  Leinster  said,  that  it  had 
always  been  the  intention  of  the  Board  to 
allow  certain  hours  of  the  day  to  be 
devoted  to  religious  instruction  of  the 
children,  if  the  clergyman  of  the  parish 
would  attend  for  that  purpose.  The 
Bible  was  not,  however,  to  be  introduced 
during  school  hours.  He  assured  the 
House  that  it  was  not  without  great  pain 
he  had  heard  the  observations  of  some 
noble  Lords  opposite,  who  seemed  to  think 
that  he  was  not  a  Protestant  in  his  heart, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  reading  the  Bible 
necessary,  for  no  other  reason,  that  he 
could  discover,  than  because  he  enter- 
tained a  liberal  feeling  towards  his  Ro- 
man Catholic  countrymen. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  observed,  that  the 
noble  Duke  was  a  man  of  very  high  cha- 
racter in  Ireland  ;  but  he  did  not  appear 
exactly  to  understand  the  objection  of 
those  who  disapproved  of  the  new  system 
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of  edacation.  The  objection  was,  that  in 
that  system  the  Bible  was  not  made  a 
school  book.  Dr.  Chalmers  had,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  Catholic  emancipation  mea- 
sure, been  held  up  as  a  high  authority  by 
the  noble  Marquess,  and  he  hoped  the 
noble  Marquess  would  allow  the  same 
weight  to  that  authority  now,  when  he  was 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  new  system.  His 
Lordship  presented  a  petition  against  the 
new  system  from  members  of  the  Orange 
Lodge,  217,  in  the  county  of  Down. 

Viscount  Goderich  said,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  erroneous  than  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the  grant  to 
the  Kildare-street  Society  was  intended 
exclusively  for  the  instruction  of  the  Pro- 
testants. There  never  was  a  greater  error, 
in  fact.  He  remembered  when  the  grant 
was  first  proposed  to  be  made,  and,  that 
the  great  complaint  on  that  occasion  was, 
that  Catholic  and  Protestant  children  were 
not  educated  together,  and  that  the  very 
reason  for  selecting  the  Kildare-street  So- 
ciety for  managing  the  grant  was,  that 
its  system  was  not  exclusively  Protestant, 
but  included  Catholics,  and  the  proof  of 
this  was,  that  there  were  Catholic  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  among  its  directors. 
The  great  object  was,  that  the  children  of 
Protestants  and  Catholics  should  be  ad- 
mitted under  the  same  roof,  in  hopes  that 
when  they  grew  up  together,  the  effect 
would  be,  to  soothe  that  feeling  of  irrita- 
tion which  had  so  long  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land. They  might  be  disappointed  in 
that,  but  such  had  been  their  object,  so 
that  it  was  a  total  mistake  to  suppose 
that  this  grant  was  intended  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  Protestants. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  wished  to  know 
whether  the  petition  just  presented  purport- 
ed to  be  the  petition  of  an  Orange  club,  or  of 
certain  members  belonging  to  the  club. 
He  apprehended,  that  the  petition  could 
not  be  received  as  the  petition  of  an 
Orange  Lodge,  as  that  was  a  body  not  re- 
cognized by  law. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  that  he  had 
described  the  petition  as  being  the  peti- 
tion only  of  the  persons  signing  it. 
He,  was,  however,  surprised  that  the 
illustrious  Duke  should  have  made  an 
objection  to  the  present  petition,  when 
so  many  petitions  were  received  by  that 
House,  coming  from  Political  Unions,  or 
from  the  members  of  Political  Unions,  which, 
he  begged  leave  to  say,  were  not  less  objec- 
tionable than  the  petitions  of  the  members 


of  Orange  Lodges.  The  olnect  of  the  two 
bodies  vras,  he  admitted,  different;  for  the 
first  had  in  view  the  overturning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  other  wished  to 
support  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex  said,  that  bis  ob- 
ject in  rising,  was  to  prevent  the  petition 
being  received  in  a  manner  which  was  not 
consistent  with  the  forms  of  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  said,  that  it  was 
certainly  true,  that  public  money  had  not 
been  granted  to  the  Kildare-street  Society 
for  Protestants  alone^:  but  that  Society 
was  selected  by  Government,  not  because 
its  views  were  proselytizing,  but  because 
they  were  scriptural. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham  was  afraid  he  should  incur 
the  censure  of  the  noble  Viscount  for 
rising  to  ask  a  question  without  first  giTing 
him  notice.  The  matter,  however,  to 
which  his  question  would  refer  was  of  so 
important  a  nature,  that  it  must  have 
fallen  under  the  serious  consideration  of 
his  Majesty's  Ministers,  if  they  were  not 
wholly  unfit  for  their  situations.  It  was 
now  many  months  since  Parliament  had 
been  told,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Go- 
vernment to  take  measures  for  the  pur- 
pose of  remedying  the  grievances  which 
had  arisen  in  Ireland  from  the  opposition 
to  the  payment  of  tithe.  Committees  of 
inquiry  had  been  appointed  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but,  up  to  the  present 
hour,  nothing  had  been  done  by  Minis- 
ters ;  while  the  state  of  Ireland  was  daily 
becoming  worse,  and  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom  was  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  march  of  cows 
and  pigs  seized  for  tithe.  He  wished, 
therefore,  to  know  from  the  noble  Vis- 
count (Melbourne)  whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Government  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
the  question  of  tithes  at  rest. 

Viscount  Melbourne  was  sare»  that 
when  the  noble  Duke  charged  the  Minis- 
ters with  having  done  nothing  respecting 
the  question  of  tithes,  he  must  hive  for- 
gotten the  bill  which  had  recently  passed 
the  Legislature,  and  received  the  Royal 
Assent,  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  clerg^y 
of  Ireland.  The  noble  Duke  was  well 
aware  that  the  question  of  tithes  was  re- 
ferred to  a  C/ommittee  of  that  House,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  Committee  would  soon 
be  able  to  make  another  Report 
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The  Duke  of  Buckingham :  Does  the 
noble  Lord  mean  to  say  that  the  Com- 
mittee will  make  another  Report  soon. 

Viscount  Melbourne  trusted  so.     # 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Ehgland — Third  Reading.]  Earl 
Grey  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Third  Reading  of  the  Reform  of  Par- 
liament (England)  Bill,  and  the  Order 
having  been  read,  the  noble  Earl  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time. 

The  Earl  of  Winckilsea  said,  he  suf- 
fered a  pain  of  mind  greater  than  he 
could  express  in  thinking  that  he  had 
lived  to  that  hour  to  witness  the  downfall 
of  his  country.  That  night  would  close 
the  first  act  of  the  fatal  and  bloody 
tragedy.  It  would  close  the  existence  of 
that  noose  as  one  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, for  its  independence,  which  was  its 
brightest  ornament,  had  fallen,  and  with- 
out that  independence  it  might  be  consi- 
dered as  having  ceased  to  exist.  Those 
who  might  live  to  witness  the  last  act  of 
the  tragedy,  would  have  to  tell  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Monarchy,  in  which  case 
be  trusted  that  the  daring  and  wicked 
spirits  with  whom  the  revolution  com- 
menced might  awaken  to  a  sense  of  the 
rain  they  had  wrought.  He  prayed  to  the 
Almighty,  whose  Providence  had  so  long 
been  extended  over  this  country,  that  those 
who  had  brought  down  this  judgment 
upon  the  land  might  be  cast  off,  and 
that  those  who  survived  might  live  to  see 
the  insulted  laws  of  their  country  most 
amply  rindicated.  This  country  had  ar- 
rived at  a  degree  of  prosperity  above  that 
of  all  other  nations  which  had  ever  existed, 
under  that  Constitution  which  was  now  to 
be  facrificed  at  the  shrine  of  ambition. 
When  he  considered  that  the  only  cause 
of  offence  given  by  the  Constitution  was, 
that  it  had  enabled  the  country  to  with- 
stand the  spirit  of  revolution  and  infidelity, 
which,  cherished  in  France,  had  spread 
itself  to  our  shores,  and  which,  though 
quenched  for  a  time,  was  never  wholly 
subdued,*  but  now  o'er-blackened  the  land 
and  threatened  to  sweep  away,  as  it  had  done 
in  France,  every  principle  of  government, 
in  order  to  make  way  for  a  military  des- 
potism— when  he  reflected  that  this  Con- 
stitution had  enabled  our  happy  isle  to 
stand  erect  in  the  storm,  and  secure, 
not  only  its  own  liberties,  but  lend  its  aid 
alto  to  weaker  Powers — when  he  reflected 
that  this  Constitutionit  was,  which  enabled 


an  illustrious  Duke  not  then  present  to 
plant  the  proud  banners  of  England  on 
the  walls  of  Paris — and  to  rescue  France 
from  the  tyrant  grasp  which  swayed  its 
destinies  and  the  destinies  of  Europe; 
when  he  considered  all  this,  what  language 
could  describe  his  feelings  at  seeing  this 
Constitution  levelled  with  the  earth  ? 
When  the  noble  Earl  (Grey)  took  the 
reins  of  Government,  he  (Earl  Winchilsea) 
had  offered  the  noble  Earl  his  support ; 
for  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
his  talents,  and  in  his  affection  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country.  He  regretted 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  had  traced  the  noble  Earl 
through  his  career,  and  had  differed 
from  many  of  his  friends  in  the  opin- 
ion he  had  formed  of  the  noble  Earl's 
attachment  to  the  national  institutioot ; 
and  would  to  God  he  had  followed  the 
advice  which  those  men  then  offered  to 
him,  for  it  would  have  saved  him  from  the 
pangs  he  felt  for  having  ever  supported 
the  measures  of  the  noble  Earl.  When 
the  noble  Earl  first  took  his  seat  as  Mi- 
nister, he  made  an  expose  of  the  princi- 
ples of  his  Government;  but  how  far  he 
had  adhered  to  those  principles  he  would 
leave  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
to  bear  witness.  He  had  encouraged,  in- 
directly, the  spread  of  seditious  and  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  and  proceedings,  by 
not  taking  steps  to  prosecute  or  suppress 
them.  There  was  no  period  of  the  history 
of  the  country  in  which,  during  the  same 
short  time,  it  had  experienced  such  dis^ 
asters  asduring  the  existence  of  the  present 
Ministry.  The  principle  of  non-interference 
was  departed  from,  although  the  present 
sovereign  who  swayed  the  sceptre  of  Por- 
tugal had  as  much  right  to  be  chosen  to 
that  dignity  as  the  present  sovereign  of 
France.  Having  heard  the  declarations 
of  the  noble  Earl,  of  attachment  to 
the  monarchy,  and  to  both  branches  of 
the  Legislature,  and  when  he  perceived 
now  the  downfall  of  the  Constitution  and 
of  their  Lordships,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  he  was  lost  in  amazement  at 
the  delusion  which  had  so  far  come  over 
him  as  to  offer  his  support  to  the  authors 
of  theruin.  In  casting  his  eye  over  a  speech 
delivered  by  a  statesman  now  no  more — ^he 
alluded  to  Mr.  Canning,  whose  words 
must  be  well  known  to  their  Lordships, 
andjWhose  authority  had  deserved  great 
weight  with  them — Mr.  Canning,  in' that 
speech,  explained    the    mystery,  for  he 
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showed  that  Reform  was  but  a  mask  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  democracy. 
He  would  have  voted  for  a  bill  to  reform 
the  Representation  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  and  he  intended  to  support 
one  with  that  view ;  but  he  never  could 
consent  to  give  his  sanction  to  so  revolu- 
tionary a  measure  as  that  which  was  now 
before  their  Lordships.  .  He  feared  greatly 
for  the  consequences  which  this  Bill  would 
entail  upon  the  country ;  he  was  not 
without  a  hope,  that,  ere  long,  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  would  be  manifested. 
He  had  but  one  motive  in  his  public  life» 
and  that  was,  to  endeavour,  as  far  ashis  hum- 
ble efforts  could  effect  it,  to  promote  the 
welfare,  prosperity,  and  happiness  of  his 
country,  by  upholding  those  institutions 
which  had  made  England  the  greatest 
nation  of  the  known  world. 

The  Earl  of  Harrowhy  rose  and  said, 
that  he  remembered,  a  good  many  years 
ago,  to  have  heard  a  story  told  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Irish  Parliament,  who,  after 
patting  several  questions  to  the  members 
of  the  Government  without  obtaining  any 
reply,  addressed  himself  to  the  Speaker 
and  said  (if  the  record  were  correct), 
**  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  in  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, or  in  a  Turkish  Divan  ?  Are  we  to 
be  strangled  by  mutes?"  The  noble  Lords 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  appeared 
to  wish  to  show  their  sense  of  the  degra- 
dation to  which  they  had  reduced  the 
House,  by  not  deigning  to  reply  to  a 
speech  which  certainly  deserved  a  reply. 
He  had  lately  abstained  from  taking  any 
part  in  their  Lordships'  proceedings,  from 
a  sense  of  intense  disgust.  He  could 
hardly  account  to  himself  for  having  so 
far  surmounted  that  feeling  as  to  allow 
himself  to  appear  amongst  their  Lord- 
ships upon  the  present  occasion;  but,  as 
he  happened  to  be  present  at  what  he  con- 
sidered the  first  act  of  the  drama  which 
Ministers  were  engaged  in  performing,  he 
felt  that  he  should  not  act  consistently 
with  his  duty  if  he  allowed  the  House  to 
separate  without  addressing  a  few  observa- 
tions to  them,  in  order  to  express  the  sense 
which  he  entertained  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  country  was  at  present  placed, 
the  means  by  which  it  had  been  brought 
into  that  situation,  and  the  consequences 
which  in  his  conscience  he  believed 
would  result  from  it.  His  feeling  of  in- 
tense disgust  was  also  accompanied  with 
a  feeling  of  poignant  regret.  He  had  fre- 
quently   stated  that    he  considered   the 


mere  introduction  of  such  a  Bill  as  that 
now  upon  the  Table,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Government,  as  a 
severe  blow  to  the  monarchy  and,  that  its 
subsequent  second  adoption  by  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  and  in  a  great  de- 
gree, by  at  least  all  the  clamorous  part 
of  the  country,  rendered  the  effect  of  that 
blow  almost  irremediable  ;  yet  he  thought 
— nay,  he  entertained  a  confident  hope — 
that  such  amendments  might  be  intro- 
duced into  the  measure,  as  without  trench- 
ing on  any  one  principle  which  their 
Lordships  admitted  by  agreeing  to  the  se- 
cond reading,  would  have  permitted  him 
conscientiously  to  have  voted  for  the  third 
reading,  as,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
certainly  intended  to  have  done.  He  an- 
ticipated that  the  amendments  would  have 
rendered  the  Bill,  not  safe,  but  much  more 
safe  than  it  was  in  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  originally  introduced,  so  as  to  have 
allayed  the  reasonable  alarm  with  which 
some  persons  contemplated  the  measure, 
and  to  have  satisfied  the  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  those  who  were  the  greatest 
advocates  of  an  extensive  change  in  the 
Representation  of  the  country.  He  had 
flattered  himself,  that  if  that  part  of  the 
representative  system  upon  which  he  on  a 
former  occasion  pronounced  what  he  at 
the  time  called  a  funeral  elegy,  but 
which  had  become  odious  to  the  people, 
were  removed,  the  practical  advantages 
which  had  resulted  from  it  would  be  coun- 
balanced,  if  not  outweighed,  by  the  satis- 
faction of  public  opinion  ;  and  that  por- 
tion of  the  scheme  he  did  not  intend  to 
have  opposed.  He  thought  also  that  if 
two  Representatives  had  been  given  to  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  B,  a  better  chance  of 
obtaining  an  entrance  to  Parliament  would 
have  been  afforded  to  a  large  class  of  per- 
sons, who  from  various  circumstances  were 
unable  to  face  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
contested  elections  amongst  large  consti- 
tuencies, but  whom  all  history  had  proved 
to  be  the  most  efficient  and  useful  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  flat- 
tered himself,  that  by  some  other  altera- 
tions— by  consolidating  the  metropolitan 
districts — by  adding  two  Members  to 
Middlesex  and  two  to  Lancashire— they 
might  have  avoided  the  extreme  inconve- 
nience, which  would  be  found  fatal  he 
believed  to  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the 
towns  which  were  enfranchised  by  the 
Bill,  having  continually  election  contests 
in  places  to  which  only  one  Representa- 
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live  was  given.  He  was  likewise  of  opin- 
ion, that  by  abstaining  from  all  attack 
upon  the  lOZ.  qualification,  although  the 
noble  Earl  said,  that  it  was  no  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  by  surrounding  it  with 
cautions — by  avoiding  the  constant  agita- 
tion and  uncertainty  which  must  arise 
from  an  annual  valuation — by  requiring 
somewhat  more  of  residence,  and  making 
the  payment  of  taxes  be  regulated  by  the 
poor-rate — they  would  have  accomplished 
the  object  which  the  noble  Earl  declared 
himself  to  have  in  view,  namely,  the  se- 
curing of  the  most  independent  and 
respectable  class  of  voters  amongst  those 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
franchise.  He  likewise  believed,  that 
by  preventing  persons  resident  in  large 
towns  from  voting  in  county  elec- 
tions, the  county  representation  and 
the  agricultural  interest  would  have 
obtained  a  compensation,  which  was 
now  given  to  them  in  name,  but  not  in 
deed.  He  would  not  fatigue  the  House 
by  entering  into  any  further  details  of  the 
scheme  which  he  would  have  supported, 
and  which  he  once  hoped  would  have 
been  adopted.  At  all  events,  he  believed 
that  it  would  have  been  discussed  by  an 
independent  House  of  Lords.  On  what 
were  his  hopes  and  expectations  founded  ? 
On  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
bead  of  the  Government  which  induced 
many  noble  Lords  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill.  The  noble  Earl  then, 
in  repudiating  an  accusation  brought 
against  him,  of  attempting  to  dictate  to 
the  House,  said  that  the  phrase  which  he 
used  on  a  former  Session,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  bear  that  construction,  had  been 
misunderstood — that  to  any  proposition 
which  touched  upon  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  he  would  decidedly  object,  but  that 
the  decision  was  in  the  hands  of  their 
Lordships.  The  decision  was  in  the 
hands  of  their  Lordships!  Those  words 
bore  only  one  intelligible  meaning,  but 
from  what  had  taken  place,  it  appeared 
that  the  noble  Earl  meant  that  if  their 
Lordships  decided  in  a  particular  way, 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  their  indepen- 
dence for  ever.  That  was  the  freedom 
which  the  House  was  to  be  allowed.  Upon 
another  occasion,  when  the  noble  Earl 
was  accused  of  an  intention  to  advise  the 
Crown  to  make  an  extraordinary  exercise 
of  its  prerogative,  he  stated  the  case  in 
which  he  should  think  it  necessary  to 
adopt  that  line  of  conduct.  The  noble  Earl 
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admitted,  that  such  an  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative was  an  evil,  and  was  only  to  be 
justified  in  an  extreme  case  of  great  ne- 
cessity. What  was  the  case  of  necessity 
stated  by  the  noble  Earl  ?  It  was  an  open 
collision  between  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, upon  a  point  with  respect  to  which 
the  opinion  of  the  people  supported  one 
House  against  the  other.  The  noble 
Earl's  declaration  was  to  be  found  in 
those  records  of  their  Lordships'  discus- 
sions to  which  it  was  usual  to  refer,  what- 
ever might  be  the  degree  of  authenticity 
which  was  attached  to  them.  His  own 
individual  recollection  of  the  noble  Earl*8 
statement,  induced  him  to  believe  that 
the  noble  Earl  went  further,  and  stated^ 
that,  even  under  those  circumstances,  the 
case  would  not  arise  until  there  had  been 
a  fresh  appeal  to  the  people — that  was  to 
say,  until  a  fresh  House  of  Commons  had 
been  elected.  It  was,  however,  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  take  the  noble  Earl's 
declaration  to  have  been,  that  the  extra- 
ordinary exercise  of  the  prerogative  should 
only  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent 
an  open  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  That  being  the  case,  it 
was  necessary  to  consider  how  it  could 
arise.  Could  it  arise  until  their  Lord- 
ships had  gone  through  the  whole  Bill, 
and  made  all  the  amendments  which 
their  wisdom  might  suggest?  It  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  grating  and  galling  to 
the  feelings  of  the  noble  Earl,  to  sit  in 
that  House,  the  phantom  of  a  Minister, 
and  see  the  Bill  mutilated  under  his  eyes; 
but,  if  he  resolved  to  take  his  stand,  he 
ought  not  in  reason  to  have  done  so  upon  a 
point  which  never  could  have  produced 
the  consequences  which  the  noble  Earl 
had  referred  to,  as  justifying  the  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  the  prerogative.  The 
noble  Earl  took  his  stand  upon  a  point 
respecting  which  the  House  of  Commons 
might  never  have  known  any  thing ;  and 
could,  consequently,  never  have  occasioned 
a  collision  between  them.  It  could  never 
have  appeared  before  them  in  a  shape  of 
which  they  could  have  taken  any  notice, 
because  the  Bill,  when  returned  to  them, 
would  have  retained  its  preamble,  and 
schedule  A  would  have  stood  in  its 
original  position.  The  case  which  he  had 
supposed  the  noble  Earl  to  have  put, 
could  not  possibly  have  arisen  in  coinse- 
quence  of  the  vote  which  their  Lordships 
came  to,  relative  to  the  disfranchising 
clause.  There  were  two  or  three  nobki 
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Lords  who  objected  to  the  disfranchising 
clause,  upon  a  ground  with  which  he 
never  concurred;  namely,  that  it  was  an 
unjustifiable  spoliation  of  property;  but 
every  other  noble  Lord  who  spoke  upon 
the  occasion,  expressed  his  readiness  to 
admit  the  principle  of  disfranchisement. 
and  some  of  their  Lordships  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  that  they  would  extend  disfran- 
chisement further  than  it  was  carried  by 
schedule  A,  if  it  should  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  decision  to  which  they  should 
come  respecting  enfranchisement.  How 
was  it  possible  for  any  man  to  conceive 
that  the  mere  postponement  of  the  first 
clause  of  the  Bill  would  be  considered  a 
ground  for  calling  for  the  exercise  of  the 
royal  preroj^^ative  P  The  same  thing  had 
been  proposed  elsewhere.  The  postpone- 
ment of  the  schedule  was  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  so  far  from  being 
considered  a  breach  of  the  principle,  or 
an  attack  on  the  vital  principle  of  the  Bill, 
it  was  treated  as  a  matter  of  perfect  indif- 
ference, and  the  only  reason  which  was 
urged  for  not  agreeing  to  the  proposition, 
was,  that  as  schedule  A  stood  first  in  order 
in  the  Bill,  it  might  as  well  be  considered 
first.  He  declared,  with  perfect  sincerity, 
that  if,  after  the  case  which  the  noble 
Earl  had  stated,  any  person  had,  before 
the  event  occurred,  suggested  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  noble  Earl's  advising 
the  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  preroga- 
tive on  account  of  the  postponement  of 
the  first  clause,  he  should  have  indig- 
uantly  vindicated  the  character  of  the 
noble  Earl  from  what  would  have  appeared 
to  him  a  base  calumny.  He  never  could 
understand  that  any  principle  was  involved 
in  the  order  in  which  the  clauses  were  to 
be  considered.  Those  who  opposed  the 
disfranchising  clause  as  an  act  of  spoli- 
ation, mi^^ht,  with  some  colour  of  reason, 
argue  that  a  principle  was  involved  in 
conceding  that  that  part  of  the  Bill 
ought  to  be  first  considered,  and  some 
allowance  ought  to  have  been  made  to  the 
scruples  which  they  entertained  on  that 
point.  As  to  what  had  passed  after  the 
vote  to  which  their  Lordships  came,  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  advice  which  the  noble 
Earl  tendered  to  his  Majesty,  and  as  to 
the  consequences  which  had  resulted  from 
that  proceeding,  these  were  all  subjects 
on  which  he  knew  not  how  to  express 
himself  with  decency,  and  in  conformity 
with  the  orders  of  the  House,  fie  was 
willing    to  leave   them  to    the  decision 


even  of  the  present  day,  when  the  people 
should  have  recovered  from  the  excesses 
into  which  they  had  been  driven.  The 
advantage  which  was  taken  of  the  vote  of 
the  House  was  a  skilful  party  manoeuvre. 
It  was  known  what  impression  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  would  make  upon 
the  country.  It  was  known  that,  although 
the  truth  might  be  discovered  at  last,  the 
first  impression  out  of  doors  would  be,  as 
indeed  was  stated  in  almost  all  the 
public  prints,  that  schedule  A  had  been 
rejected,  and  that  thereby  the  Bill  itself 
had  been  virtually  rejected.  The  question 
was  treated,  not  as  one  of  order,  but  as 
one  of  principle,  and  the  noble  Earl's 
application  for  the  exercise  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  in  order,  as  it  was  alleged, 
to  secure  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  the 
measure,  was,  he  must  repeat,  a  skilful 
party  manoeuvre,  and  it  was  eminently 
successful.  That  success  he  did  not 
envy.  He  envied  not  the  triumph 
which  the  noble  Lords  had  obtained  in 
such  a  cause,  and  by  such  means.  The 
nOble  Earl  and  his  colleagues  had  tramp* 
led  on  the  Crown,  and  on  the  House  of 
Lords;  but,  by  their  conduct  they  had 
excited,  encouraged,  and  fostered  a  power 
which  would  trample  upon  them.  The 
noble  Earl  and  himself,  whose  age  was 
about  alike,  could  hardly  expect,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  course  of  human  nature, 
to  witness  the  full  consequences  of  the 
measute,  but  there  were  other  noble  Lords 
in  that  House  who  would.  If  means  were 
not  taken  to  vindicate  the  authority  of 
Government — he  meant  the  authority  of 
any  Government,  for  it  was  not  the  noble 
Earl's  Government  that  he  particularly 
alluded  to — if  means  were  not  taken  to 
check  that  spirit  which  had  already 
achieved  a  g^eat  work,  it  would  acquire  a 
power  which  would  enable  it  to  acbiere 
other  works  of  far  greater  importance, 
and  of  danger  to  the  Constitution.  The 
noble  Earl  had  raised  a  spirit  which  was 
incompatible  with  the  peace  and  quiet  of 
the  country,  and  with  his  own  security. 
When  the  noble  Earl  showed  any  dispo- 
sition to  dam  up  the  torrent  which  he 
had  let  loose,  he  would  find  no  workmen 
to  assist  him  in  the  task.  There  was 
only  one  feeling  of  consolation,  and  it 
was  of  a  melancholy  nature,  which  arose 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  had 
been  carried  forward  and  concluded.  The 
whole  responsibility  of  the  measure,  for 
good  or  evil,  rested  with  the  Ministers. 
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It  was  they  who  had  brought  the  country 
into  its  present  peril :  he  prayed  to  God 
they  might  have  wisdom  to  extricate  it. 
On  them  rested  the  whole  responsibility. 
That  the  issue  of  their  laboui*s  might  be 
successful,  he,  as  every  one  must,  sin- 
cerely hoped,  though  he  did  not  expect 
it.  He  did  not,  any  more  than  the  noble 
Earl  who  had  last  spoken,  remain  without 
hope.  Our  history  presented  many  me- 
morable instances  of  the  astonishingly 
elastic  power  of  the  good  sense  displayed 
by  the  people  of  England.  There  were 
persons  who  possessed  stomachs  so  strong, 
that  they  were  able  to  convert  poison  into 
food  ;  but  that  poison  must  not  be  ad- 
ministered in  too  large  doses,  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  or  the  strongest 
constitution  that  ever  existed  would  sink 
under  such  treatment.  Long-continued 
excitement  and  agitation  would,  in  the 
same  way,  produce  the  dissolution  of  soci- 
ety. When  the  Bill  should  be  passed, 
the  country  would  possibly  be  lulled  into 
a  state  of  temporary  quiet,  and  he  trusted 
that  Ministers  would  immediately  turn 
their  attention  to  the  means  of  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  tranquillity.  He 
had  hoped  to  have  assisted  in  bringing 
the  question  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion, 
by  cautiously  steering  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  both  parties;  but,  as  he  had 
stated,  he  had  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed by  the  conduct  of  the  noole  Earl. 
Earl  Grej/f  in  his  state  of  health,  (and 
he  was  afraid  his  indisposition  would 
be  apparent  to  their  Lordships  before  he 
sat  down)  and  at  that  stage  of  the  Bill, 
had  hoped  he  should  have  been  spared 
the  pain  to  himself,  and  the  trouble  to 
their  Lordships,  of  addressing  them  at 
all.  But,  after  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl,  he  could  not  avoid  standing  up, 
not  so  much  to  vindicate  the  measure,  as 
his  colleagues  and  himself.  Were  the 
attacks  personal  to  himself,  he  should 
certainly  not  have  occupied  a  moment  of 
their  Lordships'  time  in  the  discussion; 
but,  as  they  involved  the  character  of  the 
Government,  he  felt  that  neither  in  justice 
to  the  Sovereign  nor  himself  could  he 
remain  silent.  He  was  willing  to  meet 
the  noble  Earl,  and  would  endeavour  to 
answer  his  charges  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  trusting  that  he  should  be  acquit- 
ted in  the  opinion,  not  only  of  the  present 
generation,  but  of  that  posterity  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  alluded,  of  having 
pursued    aught  but  the  path  of  honour 


and  of  duty — or  of  having  been  led  away 
by  any  sinister  bias  of  an  ill-regulatea 
ambition  from  discharging  the  duty  which 
he  owed  to  his  country.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  the  responsibility  attached 
to  the  present  great  and  important  mea- 
sure. He  trusted,  that  posterity  would 
do  justice  to  his  motives,  and  be  con- 
vinced that  the  measure  was  founded  on 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Constitu- 
tion— was  an  efficient  remedy  for  the 
abuses  that  had  grown  up  in  the  working 
of  these  principles — and,  above  all,  that 
it  was  a  measure  necessary  to  the  prevent- 
ing the  alienation  of  the  people  from  the 
representative  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
Yes;  the  present  mea'sure  was  brought 
forward  with  no  other  view  than  to  repair 
those  abuses  in  the  working  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  were  incompatible  with 
good  government,  and,  he  might  add, 
with  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  waft 
brought  forward  to  meet  the  exigencies  of 
a  necessity  which  the  present  Ministers 
had  no  hand  in  creating ;  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  advanced  to 
its  present  stage,  he  would  leave  it  to 
every  candid  man  that  had  attended  to  the 
proceedings  which  he  should  now  have  to 
recapitulate,  whether  it  deserved  the  de- 
signation of  a  "skilful  party  trick,*'  or 
political  manoeuvre,  imputed  to  it  by  the 
noble  Earl.  The  commencement  of  the 
noble  Earl's  attack  was  so  extraordinary 
and  contradictory,  that  he  hardly  thought 
it  worth  a  serious  refutation.  The  noble 
Earl  complained  that  Ministers  sat  during 
the  several  discussions  on  the  present 
Bill  as  so  many  mutes,  from  whom 
no  information  or  argument  could  be 
elicited.  Without  meaning  any  incivility 
towards  the  noble  Earl,  whose  fervour  with 
reference  to  the  Bill  he  believed  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  whose  alienation,  after  the  too 
short  connexion,  he  regretted,  he  must 
say,  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  to  trouble 
the  House  with  a  repetition  of  the  several 
arguments  which  had  been  so  often  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  the  present  measure, 
by  way  of  answer  to  the  noble  Earl.  He, 
therefore,  would  confine  himself  princi- 
pally to  the  personal  attack,  or  charge, 
that  had  been  made  upon  his  consistency. 
The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea) 
reminded  him  of  a  declaration  which  he 
had  on  a  former  occasion  made,  ''  to 
stand  or  fall  by  the  order"  to  which  he 
belonged,  implying  that  his  recent  conduct 
was  contradictory  to  that  declaration,  and 
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so  far  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a 
member  of  that  House,  and  as  a  servant  of 
the  Crown.  '^  In  answer  to  the  noble 
Earl,"  continued  Earl  Grey,  **  I  can  only 
«ay,  that  I  may  have  erred — may  have 
mistaken  the  wisest  course — may  have 
jttdged  ill ;  but  this  I  declare  before  your 
Lordships  and  the  country — and  I  expect 
credit  with  the  public  for  the  declaration 
— that  my  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
constitutional  importance  and  privileges  of 
the  order  to  which  I  belong,  are  the  same 
now  that  I  have  ever  held,  and  that  I 
shall  endeavour  to  support  and  defend 
with  my  utmost  power,  those  institutions 
under  which  the  country  has  reaped  a 
glory  and  prosperity  to  which  noother  nation 
on  the  earth  can  furnish  a  parallel.  But 
there  are  times  and  seasons  when  some- 
thing more  is  required  of  every  lover  of 
the  institutions  of  his  country,  than  vague, 
idle,  and  declamatory  expressions  of  ad- 
miration of  them  ;  and  I  have  been  taught 
to  believe,  that  it  is  the  business  of  a 
Statesman  to  watch  and  provide  for  those 
times  and  seasons.  The  Constitution  of 
this  country  is  admirable ;  it  has  stood  the 
test  of  time.  Yes,  but  it  has  also  proved 
the  humanity  of  its  origin,  by  yielding  to 
the  influence  of  time — time,  the  great  in- 
novator, as  Lord  Bacon  designated  it,  with 
his  characteristic  force  of  expression — 
time,  which  generates  abuses,  against 
which  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whom  are 
intrusted  the  affairs  of  State  to  provide  a 
remedy.  Ministers,  in  bringing  forward 
the  present  measure,  were  merely  provid- 
ing against  those  abuses  which  the  great 
innovator  had  introduced  into  the  Consti- 
tution, and  so  far  proved  themselves  its 
best  friends  and  preservers."  It  would 
not  do  (the  noble  Earl  continued),  to  de- 
clare that  the  Constitution  was  beau- 
tiful in  theory,  and  worked  well  in  prac- 
tice, while  the  people  who  lived  under  that 
Constitution,  felt  that  it  was  disfigured  by 
abuses ;  and  it  would  not  do  to  put  o£f  the 
remedy  till  it  might  come  too  late.  It 
was  well  observed,  by  an  able  writer,  that 
the  enlightened  anticipation  of  changes 
s  and  remedies  was  the  highest  attribute  of 
a  Statesman  ;  and  surely  he  must  be  blind 
to  all  that  was  passing  around  him,  who 
would  maintain,  that  Reform  could  be 
much  longer  deferred,  with  safety  to  the 
very  existence  of  the  institutions  of  which, 
if  timely  in  its  application,  it  would  be  the 
only  conservative.  Such  was  the  state 
of  the  country  when  his  Majesty  did  him 


the  honour  to  call  him  to  his  Councils. 
Their  Lordships  might  remember,  that  a 
very  few  weeks  before  that  event,  and 
when,  indeed,  he  had  not  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation or  wish  of  office,  he  had  ex- 
plained to  them,  as  emphatically  as  he 
could,  his  opinions  on  Reform,  and  other 
public  questions.  They  might  remember, 
also,  that  he  then  stated,  what  many  of 
their  Lordships  indeed  knew,  that  they 
were  the  deliberately  formed  and  fixed 
opinions  of  his  public  life — those  from 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to 
swerve ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  was 
called  upon  by  his  Majesty  to  assume  the 
functions  of  the  executive,  he  could  not, 
in  the  face  of  his  recent  declaration,  and 
of  his  long-cherished  and  emphatically  re- 
corded opinions — for  he  was  one  who  at- 
tached some  importance  to  consistency  of 
conduct  in  public  men — he  could  not  ac- 
cept of  office  except  upon  the  condition  of 
acting  upon  those  opinions.  He  did  not 
shrink  from  acquainting  his  Majesty  with 
the  precise  nature  of  those  opinions, 
adding,  that  any  Government,  ot  which 
he  was  a  member,  should  take  them  at  the 
basis  of  their  policy.  Among  those  opin- 
ions, there  was  none  to  which  he  attached 
more,  or  so  much  importance,  as  that 
which  he  held  on  the  subject  of  Reform 
in  Parliament  (at  a  proper  time  he  should 
be  prepared  to  vindicate  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  other  questions  alluded  to 
by  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Winchilsea) 
opposite ;  and  accordingly  it  was  an  in- 
dispensable condition  of  his  accepting 
office  that  he  should  be  allowed  officially 
to  bring  forward  a  measure  like  the  pre- 
sent. That  condition  was  graciously  ac- 
ceded to  by  his  Majesty,  and  the  present 
Administration  was  formed.  He  need  not 
then  go  over  the  ground  on  which  the 
present  measure  was  introduced.  With 
one  remarkable  exception,  the  necessity  of 
some  measure  of  Reform  was  admitted  by 
noble  Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House; 
and  even  the  noble  Earl  himself  had  de- 
clared, that  a  conviction  of  its  necessity 
forced  itself  upon  his  mind  as  a  necessary 
result  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  But 
then  it  was  said,  that  though  they  all  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  Reform,  he  was  to 
blame  for  having  gone  such  lengths  in  its 
application.  This,  he  would  say,  was  a 
matter  of  opinion — of  personal  judgment. 
He  had  endeavoured  to  exercise  his  facul- 
ties according  to  the  measure  of  reason 
with  which  God   bad  blessed  him,  ao^ 
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bad  arrived  at  the  condasion  that  it  should 
be  the  main  object  of  a  measure  like  the 
present,  that  it  should  be  of  such  an  ex- 
tent and  character  as  would,  by  aJBTording 
general  satisfaction,  set  the  question  at 
rest,  and  prevent  all  further  agitation. 
But  then  they  were  told  over  and  over 
again,  that  it  was  a  sweeping  and  a  revo- 
lutionary measure — that  it  would  be  the 
downfall  of  the  Constitution — that,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Winchilsea),  it  was  the  first  act  of 
a  bloody  tragedy ;  the  noble  Earl  thanking 
God  that  as  yet  no  blood  had  been  shed, 
in  a  tone  that  savoured,  he  thought,  more 
of  disappointment  than  regret.  All  he 
would  say,  by  way  of  reply  to  this  vague 
declamation  was,  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
little  hard,  that  when  all  had  agreed  with 
him  as  to  the  principle  of  that  Bill,  he 
should  be  so  severely  censured  on  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  When  the  Bill  of  last 
Session  was  unfortunately  rejected  by  their 
Lordships,  but  one  of  two  courses  remain- 
ed open  to  him.  He  said  unfortunately 
rejected — he  did  so  advisedly  ;  for  he  was 
confident  that  the  question  might  then 
have  been  settled  on  terms  more  generally 
satisfactory  than  at  present,  and  the  coun- 
try thereby  saved  from  all  the  inconve- 
niences and  embarrassments  occasioned 
by  the  protracted  delay.  But  that  was 
not  the  present  question.  The  point  to 
which  he  was  anxious  to  direct  their  at- 
tention was,  the  course  he  was  bound  to 
pursue  when  their  Lordships  had  rejected 
the  Bill.  It  was  plain  that,  pledged  as  he 
was  to  the  principle  of  the  rejected  Bill,  he 
could  not,  consistently  with  the  duty 
which  he  owed  to  himself  and  his  country, 
retain  office  unless  with  a  view  to  carry  a 
measure  of  equal  efficiency.  Office  had 
no  charm  for  him,  nor,  indeed,  for  any  of 
his  colleagues;  but  they  thought  it  to  be  a 
duty  which  they  owed  to  the  public,  not  to 
throw  up  office  while  there  yet  remained  a 
strong  hope  of  their  being  able  to  accom- 
plish the  great  object  for  which  they  had 
consented  to  undertake  its  duties;  and 
they  had  such  a  hope,  founded  on  the 
conviction,  that  whenever  a  strong  and 
universal  opinion  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  on  any  question  of  public  inter- 
est, it  could  not  be  long  till  it  was  parti- 
cipated in  by  the  Legislature.  Accord- 
ingly, another  Bill,  of  equal  efficiency,  was 
produced  this  Session,  which,  as  they  all 
knew,  passed  a  second  reading  by  a  small 
maiprity  of  iheir   LordsbipSi  and   this 


brought  him  to  the  charge  of  the  noble 
Earl,  with  respect  to  the  proceedings  in 
the  Committee.  The  noble  Earl  had  ar- 
raigned him  for  having  departed  from  the 
principle  of  a  former  declaration,  and  for 
having  resigned  office  upon  a  point  of 
comparatively  little  importance.  The 
noble  Earl  had  not  correctly  stated  his 
(Earl  Grey's)  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
emergency  which  might  justify  the  crea- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  Peers.  He  cer- 
tainly did  say,  that  such  a  creation  was  a 
great  evil,  which  should  only  be  had  re- 
course to  to  prevent  the  far  greater  evil  of 
a  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  he  never  did  say,  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  asserted,  that  another  dissolution 
should  take  place,  in  order  to  put  beyond 
doubt  the  strength  of  public  opinion  with 
reference  to  the  measure  which  had  occa- 
sioned the  collision.  What  he  said  was, 
that  if  the  House  of  Commons  should, 
after  their  Lordships  rejecting,  for  a 
second  time,  a  Bill  sent  up  from  that 
House,  persist  in  asserting  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  it  with  reference  to  that  Bill, 
and  that  it  should  appear  that  in  the 
event  of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  it  was 
not  probable  that  another  House  of  Com- 
mons would  be  chosen  less  zealous  for 
Reform,  then,  in  his  mind,  the  emergency 
had  arrived  which  would  justify  that  exer* 
cisc  of  the  prerogative  by  which  only  a 
serious  collision  between  the  two  Houses 
could  be  prevented.  He  would  ask,  was 
there  any  candid  mau  who  could  shut  his 
eyes  on  what  was  passing  around  them, 
and  deny  that  the  only  result  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
would  be,  the  election  of  one  still  more 
pledged  and  uncompromisingly  zealous  for 
Reform?  And,  such  being  the  fact,  he 
would  further  ask,  had  not  the  emergency 
arrived  which,  according  to  the  best  con- 
stitutional authorities,  not  only  justified, 
but  imperatively  demanded,  that  exercise 
of  the  prerogative  to  which  he  had  alluded? 
The  noble  Earl  (whose  age,  according  to 
himself,  was  pretty  nearly  equal  to  his 
own)  could  not  have  forgotten  the  debates 
which  took  place  on  the  Regency  Bill, 
when  the  first  constitutional  authorities  in 
the  House  of  Commons  declared  that  the 
proposition  to  restrict  the  Regent  or  the 
Crown  in  the  matter  of  creating  Peers 
would  be  to  enable  the  House  of  Lords  to 
do  that,  which  it  was  now  alleged  a  con- 
trary course  would  effect — namely,  trample 
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doctrine,  and  the  only  question  was,  had 
the  emergency  drisen  which  called  for  the 
application  of  the  prerogative  ?  He  would 
say  it  had ;  for  he  would  ask  the  noble 
Ear),  whether  it  was  prudent  or  statesman- 
like conduct,  if  he  saw  that  a  danger  was 
impending,  and  saw,  as  he  did,  the  situ- 
ation of  the  country  as  indicated  by  pubh'c 
events,  and  the  force  of  public  feeling,  to 
wait  till  the  danger  had  actually  occurred, 
and  that  public  feeling  became,  perhaps, 
uncontrollable  ?  Certainly  not.  It  was 
plain,  then,  that  after  the  adverse  decision 
of  their  Lordships,  with  respect  to  the 
disfranchisement  clauses,  he  had  no  other 
course  but  to  tender  his  Majesty  the 
resignation  of  his  office,  unless  means  were 
afforded  him  of  preventing  a  collision 
between  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  must  have  led  to  the  most  fatal 
consequences.  But,  said  the  noble  Earl, 
why  resign  on  a  matter  of  so  little  im- 
portance as  a  mere  selection  of  one  part 
of  the  Bill  before  another?  He  denied 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
and  would  maintain  that  the  question  at 
issue  was  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
integrity  of  the  measure  itself.  Every 
man  who  had  attended  to  the  debate  on 
the  noble  and  learned  Baron's  (Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's)  motion  to  postpone  schedules  A 
and  B  till  the  enfranchisement  schedules 
had  been  disposed  of,  must  admit  that  the 
effect  of  that  motion  was  to  take  the 
management  of  the  Bill  entirely  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  who  had,  on  their  re- 
sponsibility, introduced  it,  and  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  were  its  avowed 
enemies.  This  it  was,  that  made  him 
take  a  firm  stand  against  the  proposition, 
and  not  a  morbid  sense  of  mere  personal 
dignity;  it  was,  in  fact,  from  a  conviction 
that,  under  such  a  change  of  management, 
the  Bill  would  be  mutilated  and  impaired 
80  as  to  revolt  public  opinion,  not  only 
from  the  actual  mutilators  of  the  measure 
on  which  the  nation's  heart  had  been  so 
long  and  eagerly  set,  but  also  from  him- 
self and  his  colleagues,  who,  by  sitting  as 
spectators  while  the  process  of  mutilation 
was  going  on  (which,  for  want  of  means 
they  could  not  prevent),  would  l>ecome 
'*  mute"  participators.  It  was,  he  said, 
from  a  conviction  of  this  fact,  that  he 
hastened  to  tender  an  advice  which  only 
could  prevent  that  dangerous  collision 
between  the  two  Houses  to  which  he  had 
more  than  once  alluded.  The  proposition 
which  had  led  to  bis  resi^atiooi  he  re* 
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peated,  was  not  one  of  form,  but  of 
principle.  Public  opinion  had  long  pro- 
nounced the  nomination  boroughs  to  be 
the  most  practically  pernicious  of  the 
abuses  of  the  Representative  system  ; 
and,  as  schedules  A  and  B  contained  the 
most  efHcient  remedy  for  those  abuses, 
they  were  justly  regarded  by  the  friends 
of  the  Bill  as  its  most  important  pro- 
visions. He  was  aware  of  the  panegyrics 
that  had  been  lavished  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  those  close  boroughs,  as  channels 
through  which  talent,  unattended  by 
rank  and  wealth,  found  its  way  into 
Parliament.  He  did  not  deny  that  such 
had  been  the  case  in  many  instances, 
though  il  did  not  follow  that  those  men  of 
talent  would  not  have  found  their  way 
into  Parliament  by  other  and  more 
constitutional  means,  but  he  would 
contend  that,  as  a  whole,  this  nomina- 
tion system  had  been  productive  of  much 
practical  mischief  to  the  public  interest. 
Then  it  had  been  said,  that  the  House  of 
Commons  "  worked  well.''  It  did  not — it 
could  not;  and  for  this  simple  reason, 
that  no  such  institution  could  work  well 
for  the  public  which  did  not  enjoy  the 
public  confidence.  The  House  of.  Com- 
mons, as  at  present  constituted,  did  not 
enjoy  the  public  confidence,  chiefly  be- 
cause the  people  felt,  that  a  majority  of  its 
Members  were  not  their  own  freely  chosen 
and  responsible  Representatives,  but  the 
nominees  of  the  proprietors  of  the  close 
boroughs ;  and,  therefore,  the  disfran- 
chising schedules  were  regarded  as  the 
most  important  features  of  the  Bill.  And 
here  he  could  not  but  remark  upon  the 
strange  and  inconsistent  objections  of  noble 
Lords  opposite  to  these  schedules.  One 
noble  Lord  told  them,  amid  the  cheers  of 
his  party,  that  to  disfranchise  a  single 
borough  set  down  in  schedule  A  was  an 
act  of  spoliation,  that  tended  to  subvert 
the  security  of  all  existing  institutions; 
and  yet,  in  the  same  breath,  the  noble 
Lord  pointed  out  several  boroughs  in 
schedule  B  which  he  declared  ought  to 
have  been  placed  in  schedule  A — ^that  is, 
to  be  disfranchised  altogether.  Other  noble 
Lords  objected  to  schedule  B,  and  that, 
too,  while  they  held  that  each  borough  in 
schedule  A  should  continue  to  return  two 
Members.  Let  noble  Lords  propose  any 
borough  they  pleased  for  total  disfran- 
chisement, and  he  would  be  prepared  to 
entertain  the  proposition,  but  let  them  not 
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cbisement^  while  they  themselves  advo- 
cated entire  disfranchisenient.  But  to 
return  to  the  learned  Baron's  motion .  He 
might  appeal,  he  believed,  to  the  noble 
Earl  himself — certainly  to  many  noble 
Lords  near  him — whether,  till  that  learned 
Lord  had  announced  his  proposition,  he 
(Earl  Grey)  had  any  knowledge  of  its 
character,  or  had  had  any  intimation  till 
he  came  down  to  the  House  that  evening 
that  such  a  motion  was  in  preparation. 
So  far  was  he  from  receiving  it  as  a  matter 
of  little  and  unexpected  importance,  that 
he  had  stated,  when  the  possibility  of  such 
a  proposition  was  thrown  out  in  conversa- 
tion, that  it  was  one  that  could  not  for  a 
moment  be  entertained  by  Ministers.  He 
would  not  impute  motives  to  any  person, 
but  he  would  appeal  to  the  candour  of 
every  honest  man,  whether  the  manner  in 
which  that  motion  was  introduced,  and 
still  more  the  manner  in  which  it  was  sup- 
ported by  those  who  had  avowed  themselves 
to  be  the  uncompromising  foes  to  every 
species  of  Reform,  or  the  conduct  which 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue  in  consequence 
of  their  Lordships  having  outvoted  him  on 
that  motion,  which  was  the  more  obnoxious 
to  the  imputation  of  being  a  manoeuvre  or 
a  party  trick.  He  would  leave  it  to  an 
enlightened  public  to  answer  the  question, 
and  would  merely  observe,  that  he  felt  that 
he  should  abandon  his  duty  if  he  intrusted 
the  Bill  thus  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies. 
No  choice,  therefore,  was  left  him  as  an 
honest  Minister ;  and  knowing,  as  he  did, 
the  danger,  under  the  strong  excitement 
in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  kept, 
by  the  delay  in  the  progress  of  the  great 
measure  to  which  the  nation  looked  as  the 
essential  condition  of  good  government,  of 
a  breach  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature, there  was  no  alternative  but  for 
him  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  that 
measure  through  that  House  in  all  its 
efficiency,  or  to  resign  his  office.  **  We 
followed  the  only  honest  course,  and  the 
consequence  was,  our  resignation.  And 
for  doing  this,'*  continued  the  noble 
Earl,  '*  I  have  been  charged  with  having 
trampled  upon  the  Crown  and  this  House 
— I — I  trample  on  the  Crown — I,  holding 
opinions,  perhaps  prejudices,  as  dear  to  me 
as  mv  heart's  blood  to  my  life — I  trample 
on  this  House — I,  who  have  ever  held, 
and  shall  ever  hold,  that  the  independence 
and  privileges  of  your  Lordships  are  essen- 
tial to  the  permanence  of  the  institutions 
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when  following  a  course  of  duty  which  ia 
my  conscience  1  believe  was  the  only 
means  of  averting  immediate  danger,  and  I 
should  fear  destruction,  to  both  the  Crown 
and  this  House — it  is  indeed  too  bad  !" 
If  those  who  had  declared  themselves 
adve'rse  to  every  measure  of  Reform  (the 
noble  Earl  continued)  were  willing  to  re- 
turn to  office  on  the  terms  of  carrying  a 
particular  plan,  how  much  more  was  he 
"bound  to  avail  himself  of  every  cooatitu- 
tional  means  of  carrying  that  great  measure 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  had  introduced 
on  their  responsibility !  If  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that  those  persons  would  CQme 
back  to  power — if  public  opinion  would 
enable  them  to  '*  rescue  his  Majesty  from 
the  emergency  in  which  he  was  left  all 
alone"  by  his  cruel  Ministers,  why  should 
he  shrink  from  doing  that  which  it  was 
plain  those  benevolent  and  disinterestedly 
consistent  persons  would  have  done  if  they 
could  ?  He  an(\  his  colleagues,  therefore, 
returned  to  office  with  a  well-founded 
hope,  which  he  trusted  a  very  few  hours 
would  realize,  of  bringing  this  great  and 
important  question  to  a  successful  issue-^ 
an  issue  on  which,  he  repeated  once  and 
for  all,  he  conscientiously  believed  that 
the  security  of  the  Throne,  the  inde- 
pendence of  Parliament,  and  the  peace 
of  the  country,  essentially  depended.  He 
was  free  to  confess  that  when  going  into 
Committee  he  was  disposed  to  yield  to  any 
suggestion  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  which  was  compatible  with  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  Bill,  even  though 
it  was  of  a  character  which  he  might  not 
individually  approve  of,  in  order  to  avoid 
opposition  as  much  as  possible.  The  Bill 
had  passed  through  the  Committee  with- 
out alteration,  but  not,  as  the  noble  Earl 
had  stated,  without  full  explanation  of 
its  provisions  on  the  part  of  Ministers. 
When  the  noble  Earl  was  taunting  Mi- 
nisters with  being  silent  as  mutes,  he 
should  not  have  forgotten,  that  the  state- 
ment made  in  defence  of  the  most  important 
provisions  of  the  Bill  had  been  admitted 
by  opponents  to  be  convincing  ;  and  par- 
ticularly the  statement  of  his  noble  relative, 
in  defence  of  the  metropolitan  districts, 
had  produced  a  strong  effect  on  even  the 
most  doubting.  The  10/.  rate,  which  oa 
a  former  occasion  was  condemned  by  two 
noble  Lords  (Wharncliffe  and  Carnanron) 
to  be  a  perfect  Universal  Sufirage  demo- 
cracy, was  now  admitted  to  be  unex- 
ceptiooable,   and  all  that  was  wantiDg;i 
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it  was  stated,  was,  to  guard   against  its 
being   abused.      Any  other    explanation 
Ministers  were    ready   to    furnish.      He 
trusted,  that  the  Bill  would  receive  their 
Lordships'  sanction  that  evening.     What 
its  results  might  be  no  man  could  take  it 
upon  bim  to  predict  positively.     His  own 
expectations  were  sanguine.     He  was  sure 
of  this  one  things — that  Reform  could  not 
be  longer  withheld — that,   to   quote  the 
words   of  an  eminent  Statesman  of  the 
last  century,   "  if  Parliament  did  not  re- 
form  itself  in  time  from  within,  it  would 
he  reformed  with  a  vengeance  from  with- 
out."   And  let   their  Lordships  consider 
the  state  of  public  feeling  with  respect  to 
this  great  measure ;  let  them  consider  how 
long  the  public  mind  had  been  eagerly 
fixed  on  its  settlement;  let  any  man,  con- 
sidering these  things,  and  who  had  observed 
the  excitement  of  the  public  mind  during 
the  few  days  that  intervened  between  the 
resignation  and  resuming  of  office  by  the 
present  Ministers,  put  his  hand  upon  his 
heart  and  say,  that  great  danger  would 
not  be  the  inevitable  result  of  an  unsatis- 
factory or  protracted   issue  to  this  great 
question.     He  had  said,  and  the  declara- 
tion had  given  rise  to  something  like  a 
taunting  cheer  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  that  it  was  not  for  short-sighted 
humanity  to  predict    the   future  conse- 
quences  of  this  Bill.     It  was  not ;   but 
there  was  every  reason  to  hope,  that  while 
the  abuses  and  excrescences  which  impeded 
the  free  working  of  the  Constitution  would 
be  removed  by  the  Bill,  the  interests  and 
intelligence  of  the  people  would  be  faithfully 
represented,  and  all  the  great  manufac- 
turing, agricultural,  and  trading  interests 
of  the  country  would  be  protected,  while 
the  Aristocracy  and  other  privileged  orders 
of  the  State  would  be  invested  with  a  due 
weight,  and  all  classes  and  branches  of  the 
community  would  have  but  one  common 
object — the  promotion  of  general  and  indi- 
vidual interests.     He  trusted,  that  when 
the  agitation  consequent  upon  the  delay 
in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  should  have 
passed  away,  and  when  the  angry  passions 
on  both  sides  should  have  abated,  and  all 
thingsshould  have  re-assumed  a  temperate 
and  uniform  course,  the  national  energies 
would  develope  themselves  in  new  and  in- 
creasing elements  of  national  prosperity. 
He  trusted  that  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Winchilsea)   would  ere    long  be  happily 
disappointed  in  his  ominous  forebodings. 
He  could  assure  that  noble  Earl|  that 


no  man  would   more  zealously  lend  his 
aid  to  putting  an  end  to  those  irregular 
proceedings  which  the  noble  Earl  justly 
condemned  as  prejudicial  to  the  public 
good.     He  did  not  hesitate   to  declare, 
that  the  systematic  establishment  of  Poli- 
tical Unions  could  not  co-exist  with  regular 
government,   and,    therefore,  it  was   the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  remove  those 
causes  which  imparted  to  these  Unions  an 
active  but  temporary  existence.     But  it 
should  be  remembered  at  the  same  time, 
that  Political  Unions  were  not  of  modern 
growth — ^that  they  existed  long  before  the 
present  excitement.  The  noble  Earl  might 
remember  the  celebrated  General  Associa- 
tion,  which   existed   at  the  end  of  the 
American  war.     Neither  the  noble  Earl 
nor  himself  was  then  in  Parliament,  but 
both  were  old  enough  to  recollect  the  for- 
midable   character    of  that   Association, 
with  its  delegates  permanently  sitting  in 
London,  and  its  corresponding  associates 
all  over  the  country — supported,  too,  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  then  in  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
first   love  for  Reform.     That  Association 
passed  speedily  away,  because  the  griev- 
ance which  had  given  it  birth  had  been 
remedied.  And  such  he  sincerely  believed 
would    be    the  case   with    the   Political 
Unions,  which  the  abuses  and  corruption 
in  the  representative  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature had  called  into  existence.     He  re- 
peated, that  he  was  convinced,  that  when 
the  Reform  Bill  had  begun  to  produce  its 
beneficial  results,  they  would  hear  no  more 
of  the   Political   Unions.     He  confessed 
he  was  not  inclined  to  effect  their  sup- 
pression by  any  new  and  severe  laws,  and 
he  was  the  less  encouraged  to  make  the 
attempt,  by  the  experience  of  the  last  thirty 
years,  which  shewed  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  put  down  the  expression  of  opinion  by 
severe  measures.  The  remedy  he  proposed 
was  of  a  very  different  character.  He  trust- 
ed in  the  good  sense  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land— he  trusted  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Constitution — he  relied  on  the  firmness  of 
Parliament  for  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  such  laws  as  might  be  necessary  to 
place  the  Government  in  that  position  of 
strength  and  security  in  which  it  was  the 
interest  of  every  man,  from  the  highest 
Peer  to  the  lowest  mechanic,  eqaaily  to 
see  it  placed ;   for  every  subject,  be  his 
rank  or  calling  what  it  would,  possessed 
an  equal  interest   in   good  order  as  the 
essential  condition  of  good  government 

He  trusted  that  tbgie  who  aogoredlw* 
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favourably  of  the  Bill  would  live  to  see  all 
their  ominous  forebodinp^s  falsified,  and 
that,  after  the  angry  feelings  of  the  day 
had  passed  away,  the  measure  would  be 
found  to  be,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
conservative  of  the  Constitution.  £The 
noble  Earl  terminated  his  speech  abruptly, 
in  consequence  of  the  indisposition  of 
which  he  had  complained  at  its  beginning.] 
Lord  Wharncliffe  was  willing  to  give 
the  noble  Earl  full  credit  for  the  motives 
with  which  he  had  brought  forward  the 
present  Bill,  but  still  held  him  responsible 
for  having  voluntarily,  and  he  would  say 
wantonly,  placed  the  country  in  its  present 
dangerous  state,  in  order  that  he  might 
carry  a  favourite  measure,  in  spiteof  the  well- 
founded  objections  of  a  large  majority  of 
their  Lordships.  He  had  ever  admitted  that 
the  cry  and  demand  for  Reform  were  so 
general,  that  the  peaceof  the  country  could 
not  be  preserved  without  a  satisfactory 
yielding  to  that  demand,  but  he  would 
maintain,  that  the  noble  Earl,  had  in  the 
present  Bill,  far  exceeded  the  necessity  of 
that  demand.  There  were  other  interests 
to  be  consulted  besides  those  of  the  party 
who  made  a  stalking-horse  of  Reform  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  noble  Earl  to  have  particularly  ascer- 
tained whether  it  was  practicable  to  carry 
such  a  measure  through  the  House  of 
Lords  before  he  mocked  its  deliberative 
independence  by  the  course  which  he  had 
pursued  within  the  last  few  weeks.  He 
admitted  that  no  Administration  could 
have  come  in  without  adopting  a  measure 
of  Reform  of  Parliament;  but  this  measure 
went  beyond  what  was  required,  and  the 
result  would  be,  that  there  would  be  a 
great  difficulty  in  getting  back  to  a  state 
of  tranquillity.  Parts  of  the  Bill  would 
sow  seeds  of  constant  discontent ;  parts  of 
it  were  unjust.  At  the  same  time  he  did 
the  noble  Earl  the  justice  to  say,  that  there 
was  no  need  of  his  disclaimer,  for  he  did 
not  believe  that  the  object  of  the  noble 
Earl  was  to  attack  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  The  measure,  had  been  now 
brought  to  a  point,  that  the  Bill  must  pass 
into  a  law ;  but  was  not  the  vote  of  this 
House  upon  it  overborne  by  the  people 
and  by  the  other  House?  Coula  their 
Lordships  deny,  that  force  had  been  put 
upon  them  ?  And  if  that  was  not,  what 
was  a  revolution  ?  Their  Lordships  had 
a  right  to  give  their  votes  independently, 
and  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment t  but  they  were  deprired  of  tbi8|  and 


by  what  ?  By  violence  and  by  nothing  less. 
Let  not  their  Lordships  deceive  themselves; 
let  it  not  be  supposed,  because  their  per- 
sons and  their  property  were  safe,  that 
when  they  were  deprived  of  the  means  of 
judging  of  this  measure,  the  House  h^d 
not  been  forcibly  obliged  to  vote  for  it. 
Not  only  had  this  House  been  forced,  but 
a  great  proportion  of  the  property  of  the 
country  nad  been  forced  into  a  consent  to 
this  Bill ;  for,  though  they  might  wish  for 
a  Reform,  a  great  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons of  property  in  the  country  were 
against  this  Bill,  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried.  It  was  not  a  question  of 
Reform,  but  it  was  a  question  as  to  the 
extent  of  it;  and  nothing  but  absolute 
force  could  make  this  Bill  pass.  The 
noble  Earl,  in  answer  to  his  noble  friend 
below  him,  who  had  referred  to  the  noble 
EarKs  declaration  respecting  the  contin- 
gency of  a  creation  of  Peers,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  actual  collision  between  the 
two  Houses,  now  talked  of  a  probable 
collision  ;  but  that  word  "  probable"  made 
a  considerable  difference.  No  such  word 
was  used  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  former 
occasion.  The  noble  Lord  then  read  an 
extract  from  a  speech  of  Earl  Grey,  in 
which  the  noble  Earl,  after  saying  that  a 
case  might  arise  in  which  such  a  measure 
as  a  creation  of  Peers  might  be  advisable, 
continued — *  He  would  suppose  a  case  in 
'  which  there  was  a  collision  between  the 

*  two    Houses    of   Parliament,     and    in 

*  which  public  opinion  supported  one 
'  branch  of  the  Legislature  against  the  other. 
'  Now,  in  a  case  where  there  was  a  hope- 

*  less  variance  in  opinion  between  the 
'  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  on 
'  any  important  question,  he  must  ask,  how 

*  could  this  be  set  at  rest  but  by  the  exer- 

*  cise  of  the  prerogative — and  by  an  in- 

*  crease    being  made  to  this  branch  of 

*  the  Legislature }  The  exercise  of  the 
'  prerogative  in  such  a  case  had  been  sup- 
'  ported   by  all   the  great  constitutional 

*  writers,  and  there  was   no  doubt  that 

*  the  power  was  vested  in  the  Crown  for  the 

*  purpose  of  preventing  the  danger  which 
'  might  arise  from  a  collision  between  the 

*  two  branches  of  the  Legislature.  More 
'  than  this   he    did  not  think    it  neces- 

*  sary  to  say.'*  He  (Lord  Wharncliffe) 
agreed,  that  when  an  actual  collision  had 
taken  place  between  the  two  Houses,  and 
there  was  no  other  course,  such  a  measure 

*  Hansard  (third  series)  tqI,  xU,  p,  452*3| 
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might  be  expedient ;  but  that  case  had  not 
arrived,  and  it  was  not  sufHcient  to  talk 
of  probability.  How  did  the  noble  Earl 
know  it  would  arrive  ?  He  (Lord  Wharn- 
clifTe)  firmly  believed  that  no  collision 
would  have  taken  place.  At  all  events,  if 
there  would  have  been  a  collision,  it  must 
have  been  known  long  before  the  Bill  ar- 
rived at  the  House  of  Commons,  and  then 
there  would  have  been  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  measure.  The  only  question  then 
was,  whether,  when  their  amendments  had 
been  carried,  if  the  other  House  refused 
them,  there  would  have  been  a  collision. 
The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that  the  vote  in 
the  Committee  respecting  the  priority  of 
the  schedules  was  a  vote  on  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  How  could  this  be  ?  They 
(the  Opposition)  proposed  to  postpone  the 
disfranchisement  till  the  enfranchisement 
was  considered,  in  order  to  know  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  disfranchisement  need 
be  carried.  The  whole  principle  of  dis- 
franchisement was  in  schedule  A  ;  there 
was  no  principle  of  disfranchisement  in 
schedule  B.  Most  of  the  noble  Lords 
who  spoke  on  that  occasion,  and  who 
voted  in  the  majority,  said  that  to  the 
principle  of  disfranchisement  they  were 
not  enemies.  As  to  the  protest,  of  which 
his  noble  friend  (Lord  Durham)  reminded 
him,  if  all  the  seventy  Peers  who  had  signed 
it  had  voted  against  schedule  A,  the  prin- 
ciple of  disfranchisement  would  still  have 
been  safe.  Nothing  had  led  him  (Lord 
WharnclifFe)  to  believe  that  the  postponing 
of  the  disfranchising  clause  was  such  a 
vital  point  as  to  have  rendered  it  necessary 
for  the  noble  Earl  to  have  recourse  to  such 
a  measure  of  extreme  necessity.  He  had 
reason  to  think,  that  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion to  give  such  a  consideration  to  the 
Bill,  that  no  amendments  would  be  pro- 
posed that  were  not  in  unison  with  the 
principle  of  it.  They  (the  Opposition) 
were  all  desirous  to  try  to  make  the  Bill 
safer  than  it  was,  and  so  safe  that  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those  who  disliked  it 
would  have  voted  for  it.  It  had  been 
said,  however,  that  this  was  a  party  trick, 
and  those  who  supported  the  postpone- 
ment had  been  represented  to  the  coun- 
try as  if  they  had  done  something  that 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  Bill.  It 
was  no  such  thing.  After  the  step 
taken  by  the  Government,  in  throwing  up 
the  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords,  he  might 
say,  became  a  farce.  He  (Lord  Wharn- 
cliSe)  bad  thought  it  his  duty  to  attend  the 


Cmmittco,  and  having  voted  for  the  se- 
cond reading,  on  the  understanding,  that 
amendmei.  s  might  be  made  in  the  Bill, 
he  had  attend  d  in  order  to  suggest  some 
amendments — their  Lordships  all  knew 
with  what  effect.  The  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site had  shown  a  determination  not  to  give 
up  points  they  might  have  given  up.  The 
noble  Earl  had  talked  of  the  fair  discussion 
the  Bill  had  in  the  Committee.  So  far  as 
they  (the  Opposition)  had  been  permitted 
to  talk  and  to  propose  amendments,  the  Bill 
might  be  said  to  be  discussed.  But  he  de- 
nied that  there  had  been  anything  like  fair 
discussion.  They  all  the  while  knew  that 
they  had  been  reduced  to  that  state,  that 
the  independence  of  the  House  had  been 
totally  and  entirely  destroyed.  All  that 
he  would  now  say  was,  that  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  when  the  Bill  had 
passed,  would  turn  their  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  to  its  state  of 
agitation.  The  noble  Earl  had  said,  that 
he  regretted  the  existence  of  the  Political 
Unions,  but  that  the  settlement  of  this 
question  would  put  an  end  to  them.  He 
(Lord  Wharnclifife),  however,  very  much 
doubted  whether  the  settlement  of  this 
question  would  be  the  settlement  of  the 
Political  Unions.  When  the  Catholic  Bill 
passed,  the  same  hope  was  held  out.  As- 
sociations had  existed  in  Ireland,  and  they 
were  told,  that  if  the  food  and  pabulwn  of 
those  Associations  ceased,  they  would  cease 
likewise.  Experience,  however,  had  proved 
that  this  was  not  the  case;  for,  since 
Catholic  Emancipation  had  taken  placet 
Ireland  had  been  kept  in  continual  ex- 
citement, in  the  same  spirit  and  with  the 
same  views  as  before.  The  Political 
Unions  had  acquired  too  great  power  to 
part  with  it ;  they  had  learnt  their  own 
force,  and  the  noble  Earl  would  find  it 
difficult  to  put  them  down.  Although 
some  of  them  might  declare  themselves 
dissolved,  the  whole  machinery  would  still 
exist,  whereby  their  action  might  be  kept 
up  for  carrying  any  other  point  they  might 
aim  at.  He  looked  to  the  future  state  of  the 
countrv  with  fear ;  with  a  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  continually  excited  by  a 
Press  possessed  of  enormous  and  excessive 
power,  he  could  contemplate  only  a  state 
of  things  in  which  the  House  of  Lords 
would  amount  to  nothing,  and  all  power 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Commons. 
He  hud  been  long  aware  that  nothing  could 
stop  the  march  of  this  question,  and  that 

it  must  be  settled  in  a  satisfactory  nu^DDerj 
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and  if  his  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
had  recourse  to  this  violent  measure,  the 
question  would  have  been  brought  to  a 
shape  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
even  to  many  of  those  who  had  opposed 
the  Bill  throughout.  Now,  however,  that 
the  Bill  must  pass,  all  he  hoped  was,  that 
the  predictions  of  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site might  be  fulfilled.  Looking  to  expe- 
rience, however,  he  feared  a  different  re- 
sult, for  he  had  never  seen  a  case  in  which 


so  great  a  power  had  been  lodged  in  the 
democratical  part  of  the  Government,  and 
the  balance  of  the  other  parts  had  been 
preserved.  If  those  noble  Lords  should 
prove  to  be  right,  they  would  deserve  cre- 
dit for  their  prognostications,  but  they  in- 
curred a  heavy  responsibility. 

Their  Lordships  divided  on  the  Motion. 
Contents  106;  Not  Contents  22— Ma- 
jority 84. 


Xiist  of  Uie  NOT-CONTSNTS. 


DUKES. 

Gordon 
Newcastle. 

EARLS. 

Dartmouth 
Guilford 
Malmesburt 
Maksfield 


Powis 

POWLETT 

Roden 
Westmorland. 

VISCOUNT. 
Gage. 

BARONS. 
Bex LET 


Carrington 

Carteret 

Delamere 

doneraile 

Ellenborouoh 

Grantley 

MONSON 
ROLLE 

Strathallew 

WiLLOUGHBY  DE  BrOKX. 


Some  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  question  ''  that  the  Bill  do 
pass,''  was  put  and  carried. 

[A  great  number  of  Peers  immediately 
crowded  round  Earl  Grey,  apparently  to 
congratulate  his  Lordship  upon  the  final 
success  of  the  Bill.] 

The  following  Protests  were  entered 
against  the  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield* s  Protest. 

"  Dissentient. 

'*  1.  Because,  though  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Bill  it  is  declared,  that  it  is  expedient 
to  take  effectual  measures  for  correcting 
divers  abuses  which  have  long  prevailed 
in  the  choice  of  Members  to  serve  in 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  no 
abuses  are  described  nor  is  any  correction 
applied. 

"  2.  Because  though  it  is  declared  to  be 
expedient  to  deprive  inconsiderable  places 
of  the  right  of  returning  Members,  the  ex- 
pediency is  merely  asserted  but  has  not 
been  proved,  nor  could  this  House  be 
^verned  by  considerations  of  expediency 
mconsistent  with  justice  —  we  protest 
against  the  doctrine  that  any  individual, 
or  corporate  body,  can  be  justly  deprived 
of  any   rights   which   have  been  legally 

enjoyed ;  wbeUier  the  right  be  of  tbe  nature 


of  an  absolute  property,  or  of  a  trust  con- 
nected with  property,  consistently  with  the 
principles  of  justice  which  under  all  cir- 
cumstances must  be  immutable,  either 
delinquency  must  have  been  proved,  or 
compensation  must  have  been  given  before 
the  sacrifice  was  exacted.  Upon  this  prin- 
ciple Parliament  proceeded  in  approving 
the  purchase  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 
in  Scotland ;  and  in  a  more  recent  and 
analogous  instance,  compensation  was 
given  by  the  Irish  Parliament  to  indivi- 
duals and  to  corporate  bodies  in  Ireland, 
for  the  deprivation  of  their  right  of  return- 
ing Members. 

''  3.  Because,  though  it  is  stated  in  the 
preamble,  that  it  is  expedient  to  deprive 
mconsiderable  places  of  the  right  of  return- 
ing Members,  and  to  grant  such  privilege 
to  large  and  populous  towns,  no  positive 
rule  has  been  observed  in  defining  them. 
If  a  preference  had  been  invariably  given 
to  those  towns  which  contained  the  great- 
est number  of  inhabitants,  and  which  had 
paid  the  greatest  amount  of  assessed  taxes, 
some  places  which  are  now  assumed  to  be 
most  populous  and  wealthy,  would  have 
been  excluded,  and  others  would  have 
been  inserted  in  the  list  of  those  which  are 
entitled  to  this  privilege ;  and  again,  if  a 
uniform  rule  had  been  observed  in  adding 
to  the  old  boroughs  such  ao  extension  of 
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territory  as  would  have  given  them  a 
reasonable  number  of  electors,  some  places 
now  excluded  as  inconsiderable  would  have 
retained  a  portion  of  their  rights. 

**  4.  Because  this  House  has  been  dis- 
turbed in  the  free  exercise  of  its  judgment 
upon  these  and  many  other  objectionable 

Earts  of  the  Bill.  For  a  noble  Lord  who 
ad  opposed  the  second  reading  declared 
in  his  place,  that  though  he  still  objected 
to  the  Bill,  he  would  withhold  all  future 
opposition  to  its  progress,  the  House  hav- 
ing been  given  to  understand,  that  his 
Majesty's  M  inisters  had  resumed  the  offices 
which  they  had  lately  resigned,  upon  the 
condition  that  his  Majesty  would  adopt 
their  advice  to  create  such  a  number  of 
Peers  as  would  secure  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,  unaltered  in  its  most  important  pro- 
visions ;  and  further  that  noble  Lord  de- 
clared, that  he  adopted  that  line  of  pro- 
ceeding by  compulsion,  preferring  the 
passing  of  this  Bill  to  the  creation  of  Peers, 
which  was  considered  to  be  a  greater 
calamity,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  other  noble  Lords  were  influenced  by 
the  same  consideration.  To  the  statement 
of  the  advice  tendered  to  his  Majesty,  and 
of  the  consent  obtained,  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  gave  no  contradiction .  It  appears 
to  us,  therefore,  to  be  our  duty  to  protest 
against  the  passing  of  this  Bill ;  the  par- 
liamentary forms  have  been  observed,  but 
the  independent  action  of  the  House  has 
been  constrained  by  the  apprehension  of 
the  danger  to  which  it  was  exposed,  and 
though  the  Bill,  if  it  should  receive  the 
Royal  assent,  will  pass  into  a  law,  yet  as 
the  validity  of  any  Act  which  should  have 
passed  with  the  consent  of  only  two 
branches  of  the  Legislature  would  be  justly 
questioned,  so,  according  to  the  general 
principles  of  law,  the  free  consent  of  the 
House  of  Lords  cannot  be  assumed,  and 
every  deed  or  instrument  executed  under 
compulsion  or  threat  would  be  illegal  and 
void. 

(Signed) 

Mansfield. 

Malmesburt. 

Kenyon. 

Brooke  and  Warwick. 

Carringtok. 

Redesdale. 

ROLLE. 

WiNCHiLSEA  &  Nottingham, 

for  the  4th  reason. 
Stratballan, 


AlLESBURT, 

Feversham. 

WiLLOUGHBT  DE  BrOXE. 

Guilford. 

Manners. 

Aylesford. 

COLVILLE  or  CULROSS. 

Delamere. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

MONSON. 

Penshurst. 

Sheffield. 

Abingdon. 

Grantham, /or  the  4th  reason. 

Carbery, /or  tJie  4th  reason, 

NoRTHUMB£RLAND|/or  the  4th 


reason. 

First  Protest  of  Lord  Metros, 

"  Dissentient. 

'M .  Because  the  principles  of  this  Bill 
are  carried  to  an  extent  that  will  give  an 
undue  preponderance  to  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  and  by  thereby  en- 
dangering the  privileges  of  this  House  and 
the  legitimate  power  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  may  in  the  end  destroy  that 
balance,  on  the  maintenance  of  which  de- 
pends the  existence  of  the  Constitution, 
and  of  the  settled  institutions  of  the 
country. 

"  2.  Because,  by  reason  of  the  great, 
long-continued,  and  alarming  excitement 
of  the  public  mind,  a  serious  impediment 
has  been  interposed  to  a  calm  and  deliber- 
ate consideration  of  the  principles  and 
details  of  the  measure,  whereas,  without 
such  consideration,  extensive  and  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  laws  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country  cannot  be  rendered  safe 
and  permanent. 

*'  3.  Because,  by  reason  of  the  intemper- 
ate and  unconstitutional  advice  oflPered  to 
his  Majesty  by  his  Ministers  (on  occasion 
of  the  postponement  of  the  consideration 
of  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  while  in  the 
Committee),  accompanied  by  the  tender  of 
the  resignation  of  their  offices,  and  by 
reason  of  the  embarrassments  and  difficul- 
ties in  which  the  Crown  has  been  thereby 
involved,  so  many  Peers  withdrew  them- 
selves from  attendance  on  the  service  of 
this  House  during  the  further  progress  of 
the  Bill,  in  conviction  that  the  House  was 
virtually  precluded  from  the  independent 
exercise  of  its  functions,  that  the  Bill  has 
thus  been  carried  almost  unaltered,  and 

under  circumstaiices  alike  iiijvriooi  to  the 
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public  interest  and  to  the  honour,  dignity, 
and  independence,  of  this  House. 
(Signed) 

Melros. 

Malmesbuky. 

Redesdale. 

Bradford. 

Forester. 

WiNCHiLSEA  &  Nottingham. 

Gage. 

Wharncliffe. 

Skelmersdale. 

Sydnet. 

Glenoall. 

Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Dartmouth. 

Abingdon. 

doncaster." 

Second  Protest  of  Lord  Melros, 

"  Dissentient. 
'*  Because  important  amendments  have 
been  rejected  by  the  influence  of  Govern- 
ment, which  amendments  did  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  militate  against  any  one 
of  the  three  great  principles  on  which  the 
supporters  of  the  Bill  contend  that  it  was 
founded.  By  one  of  these  amendments  it 
was  proposed  to  enact,  that  no  property 
within  boroughs  should  confer  on  its  pos- 
sessors a  right  to  vote  for  the  county, 
while  a  compensation  was  to  be  given  to 
such  possessors,  by  conferring  on  them  the 
right  of  voting  for  the  place  in  which  their 
property  and  their  interest  actually  lay. 
This  amendment  was  right  and  expedient, 
because  it  tended  really  to  give  to  landed 
property  no  more  than  that  just  influence 
in  county  elections  to  which,  by  the  spirit 
of  the  representative  system,  it  is  fairly 
entitled.  It  was  the  professed  intention 
of  the  framers  of  the  Bill  to  protect  that 
interest  by  the  increased  Representation  of 
the  counties ;  whereas  the  Bill,  as  it  now 
stahds  (this  proposal  having  been  nega- 
tived), bestows  an  undue  preponderance, 
even  in  county  elections,  on  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, and  that  in  addition  to  the  increased 
influence  given  to  those  classes  by  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  towns  and  places 
enumerated  in  schedules  C  and  D,  and  by 
the  altered  constituency  of  many  of  the 
remaining  boroughs.  The  reasonable  ex- 
pectations of  the  agricultural  interest,  thus 
encouraged,  have  been  disappointed  in  a 
manner  as  inconsistent  with  that  sound 
policy  which  dictates  that  a  just  balance 
should  be  maintained  between  the  several 


important  interests  in  the  country,  as  it  i$ 
with  that  perfect  fair  dealing  which  should 
ever  characterise  all  the  proceedings  of  the 
Legislature  and  of  the  Government.  The 
Bill  amended,  as  proposed,  would  still 
have  given  much  more  to  the  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  classes  than  the  clause 
itself  would  have  taken  from  them,  and 
the  influence  secured  by  that  clause  to  the 
landed  property,  though  considerable, 
would  not  have  proved  equivalent  to  that 
of  which  it  would  still  have  been  deprived 
by  the  Bill. 
(Signed) 

Melros. 

Wharncliffe. 

Gage. 

Glengail. 

Malmesbury. 

doncaster." 

Protest  of  Lord  Wynford, 

"  Dissentient. 

**  1.  Because,  although  desirous  of  ex- 
tending the  elective  franchise  as  speedily, 
and  as  far  as  it  can  be  extended  with  safety 
to  the  rights  of  property,  and  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  country,  the  great  and 
sudden  alteration  which  this  Bill  makes  in 
the  Representation  of  the  people,  is  an  ex- 
periment dangerous  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  the  independence  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people.  Every  advance 
made  in  the  formation  of  a  plan  of  Repre- 
sentation would  have  given  security  for  its 
accomplishment,  whilst  the  consequences 
of  hasty  proceedings  can  never  be  re- 
trieved. 

"  2.  Because  the  elective  franchise  is,  by 
this  Bill,  unequal  and  unjustly  distributed  ; 
for  whilst  it  gives  to  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  represented  towns  double,  and  in 
some  instances  treble  votes,  it  gives  no 
votes  to  the  householders  of  other  towns 
and  villages  of  equal,  and  many  of  them 
of  higher,  classes,  although  these  unrepre- 
sented householders  amount  to  half  the 
householders  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
are  men  of  equal  wealth,  respectability, 
and  intelligence,  with  the  householders  of 
the  represented  towns ;  thus  the  favoured 
towns  will  return  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  for  England  and  Wales, 
and  the  interests  of  the  whole  kingdom 
will  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  these  towns. 

"  3.  Because  by  this  Bill  the  influence 
of  the  landed  interest  is  destroyed,  by  its 
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giving  a  majority  of  the  Members  taken 
from  those  boroughs,  which  usually  sup- 
ported that  interest,  to  the  great  towns, 
and  by  its  depriving  it  of  the  county  Repre- 
sentation, by  allowing  the  inhabitants  of 
represented  towns  to  vote  for  Knights  of 
the  Shire  for  estates  within  such  towns : 
because  no  pretence  is  stated  in  the  Bill 
for  disfranchising  the  towns  contained  in 
■chedule  B,  many  of  which  towns  have 
more  voters  now,  and  will  have  more 
voters  under  this  Bill,  than  some  towns 
that  are  to  retain  both  their  Members; 
and  because  there  are  many  towns  which 
will  retain  their  Members,  although  it  is 
notorious  the  electors  of  these  towns  are 
as  completely  under  the  control  of  Peers 
and  other  wealthy  individuals  as  the  elect- 
ors in  any  of  the  towns  in  schedule  A, 
and  must  return  the  Members  nominated 
by  such  Peers  or  other  individuals. 

'*  4.  Because,  although  the  preamble  of 
the  Bill  states  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
prevent  abuses  at  elections,  no  provision 
18  made  for  the  prevention  of  any  one 
abuse. 

"  5.  Because  the  Bill  is  so  imperfect 
that  it  cannot  be  carried  into  execution 
without  the  aid  of  some  other  law,  thereby 
giving  a  pretence  for  keeping  up  a  discus- 
sion upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  continuing  the  excitement 
that  now  unfortunately  prevails.  This  Bill 
has  created  boroughs  without  determining 
their  extent  or  the  population  which  they 
are  to  contain ;  divided  counties  without 
settling  the  line  of  division  ;  created  Courts 
without  appointing  any  officers  to  them  ; 
given  those  Courts  the  power  of  examining 
witnesses  without  enabling  them  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses,  or  providing 
for  the  payment  of  their  expenses;  im- 
posed unnecessary  burthens  on  all  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers,  and  a  very  heavy 
and  unnecessary  expense  on  small  parishes. 

"  6.  Because  this  Bill,  instead  of  settling 
the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  will 
excite  discontent,  and,  instead  of  con- 
cluding the  question,  will  be  only  one  of  a 
series  of  measures  which  will  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Constitution. 
(Signed) 

Wynford, 

Kenton,  for   all  the  reasons 
except  the  Second,** 
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HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Monday,  June  4,    1832. 

Minutes.]  New  Writ  ordored.  On  Uie  MotioD  of  Sir  Jamks 
Graham,  for  Taunton,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Labouchkbi, 
become  one  of  the  Lord*  of  ttie  Admixmlty. 

Bills.  Read  a  third  time r-rAinny  Prise  Money;  Regent's 
Paric  Acts  Amendment;  Norfolk  Assisef. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Dixon,  ftom  Glasgow,  for  an 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Weit-India  Interest.— By 
Earl  Grosvknor,  firom  Stodq>ort,-«4igaiiiKt  the  General 
Register  Bill ;  Arom  the  W^orkmcn  of  scvoal  Cotton  Work*, 
against  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill ;  and  from  Chester, 
for  a  Repeal  of  tho  Beer  Act.«-By  Mr.  Hume,  fVom 
Dumfries,  in  favour  of  the  Reform  of  Parliament  (Scot- 
land) BilL — By  Elarl  Grobyenor,  ftom  Stockport;  and 
by  Mr.  LrrrLBTOir,  fVom  the  StafRnrdshire  Potteries,  for 
Stopping  the  Supplies. «-By  Mr.  Bbavmoitt,  from  North 
Shields  and  Tynemouth,  in  fiivour  of  the  Ministerial 
Plan  of  Education  (Ireland). — By  Mr.  Maurice  O'Cok- 
NELL,  fhnn  Dublin,  agaiut  Churdh  Rates;  and  ftt>m 
Tcrminamogan, — for  a  Revision  of  the  Grand  Jury  Laws ; 
against  Church  Rates  and  Tithes;  in  favour  of  the  Reform 
of  Parliament  (Ireland)  Bill ;  and  of  the  New  Plan  of  Edu- 
cation (Ireland). — By  Mr.  Jambs  E.  Gordon,  from  Six 
Places  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  «g»init  tht  Mhiittnial 
Plan  of  Education  (Ireland;. 

Edinburgh  Police  Bill.]  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Dundas  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  Edinburgh  Police  Bill. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  opposed  it,  and 
wished  for  postponement,  on  the  g^und 
of  alterations  in  the  Committee. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were : — Ayes  18;  Noes  31 — Majority  13. 

Banking  System.]  Mr.  Littleton 
said,  that  he  rose  to  present  a  Petition  of 
considerable  importance,  and  one  to  which 
he  requested  the  attention  of  the  House. 
It  was  the  petition  of  the  Committee  of 
Country  Bankers,  now  sitting  in  London, 
and  its  object  was,  that  they  should  be 
heard  before  the  Secret  Committee  now 
sitting  up-stairs  upon  the  banking  system, 
in  order  to  afford  information  with  respect 
to  their  interests.  The  petitioners  con- 
sidered that  their  interests  had  been  greatly 
injured  in  the  year  1 826,  and  they  grounded 
their  present  prayer  on  the  promise  made 
them  by  the  late  Government,  that  they 
should  be  fully  heard  whenever  the  ques- 
tion of  banking  was  again  taken  into  con- 
sideration. He  did  not  know  why  he  had 
been  selected  to  present  this  petition,  un- 
less upon  account  of  his  havmg  opposed 
the  course  pursued  by  Government  in 
1826,  when  the  country  bankers  had  been 
visited  with  punishment  for  that  which 
had  been  more  the  fault  of  the  Bank  of 
England  than  of  the  country  bankers.  If 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer)  were  in  the  House,  he  would 
ask  him,  whether  the  Oovemment  would 
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not  allow  these  parties  to  be  heard,  and 
he  should  consider  it  an  act  of  injustice  if 
they  were  not. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  hesitation  in  support- 
ing the  prayer  of  this  petition,  and  in 
stating,  that  this  was  not  merely  the  case 
of  the  banking  interest,  but  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  He  had  also  opposed 
the  course  pursued  by  Government  in 
1826,  and  he  was  quite  sure,  that  the 
House  had  materially  altered  its  opinion 
since  then.  The  country  bankers  had 
been  exceedingly  ill-treated,  and  all  the 
faults  of  the  Bank  of  England  visited  upon 
them.  He  trusted  now,  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  do  its  duty  firmly,  and  that 
duty  would  not  be  done  if  they  did  not 
put  an  end  to  all  monopoly. 

Mr.  Paget  entirely  concurred  in  the 
sentiments  which  had  just  been  uttered 
upon  this  subject.  He  believed,  that  the 
country  bankers  only  wished  an  equaliza- 
tion of  the  law,  and  that  the  burthen 
should  be  placed  on  the  right  backs. 
They  had  been  very  severely  dealt  with, 
and  ruin  brought  upon  many  by  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  in  1826. 
Out  of  1 00  banks  that  had  then  stopped 
payment,  there  were  only  seven  that  had 
not  paid  full  205.  in  the  pound.  He  was 
an  enemy  to  the  extension  of  paper  credit, 
but  he  trusted  the  claims  of  the  country 
bankers  would  receive  full  consideration. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Boundaries  of  Boroughs.]  Lord 
Dudley  Stuart  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Inhabitants  of  Arundel,  against  the 
proposed  union  of  Arundel  with  Little 
Hampton,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Member  to  serve  in  Parliament.  The 
petitioners  objected  to  the  union,  on  the 
strong*  ground,  that  the  town  of  Little 
Hampton  was  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  noble  individual,  who  possessed 
great  influence  in  Arundel,  and  who  by 
this  addition  would  be  enabled  to  com- 
mand the  election.  Another  objection 
was  stated,  arising  from  the  enmity  which 
existed  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  two 
places.  If  the  places  were  united,  no 
Member  could  possibly  attend  to  the  ad- 
verse interests  of  his  constituents.  He 
cordially  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  the  pe- 
tition. 

Mr.  Croker,  at  the  desire  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Arundel,  gave  his  support  to  the 
prayer  of  the  petition. 

Lord  Althorp  believed,  that  in  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Boundaries'  Bill,  he  should 
be  able  to  show  sufficient  grounds  for  the 
course  which  had  been  adopted. 

An  Hon,  Member  wished  to  know, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  send  that  Bill  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs ? 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  refer  that  Bill  to  such  a  Com- 
mittee, at  least  with  respect  to  the  mass 
of  places  that  were  to  be  legislated  for. 
In  some  particularly  nice  and  delicate 
cases,  it  was  possible  that  such  a  course 
might  become  necessary,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  would  occasion  great  loss  of 
time  to  refer  the  Bill  to  the  examination 
of  such  a  Committee. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  presented  another 
petition  from  Arundel  numerously  signed, 
stating  that  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
had  made  an  incorrect  Return  with  re- 
spect to  the  borough,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  rival  town  of  Little  Hampton 
was  to  be  added  to  the  borough  of  Arun- 
del, and  they  prayed  that  Arundel  might 
return  a  Member  by  itself.  The  Com- 
missioners were  ordered  to  add  to  those 
boroughs  which  did  not  contain  300 
10/.  tenements,  and  to  those  only.  Now 
the  petitioners  were  prepared  to  prove  that 
Arundel  contained  320  10/.  tenements, 
and,  having  above  300  qualified  tenements, 
no  addition  should  have  been  made  to  the 
borough.  If  the  House  investigated  the 
circumstances,  he  was  confident  he  should 
be  able  to  substantiate  the  statement  made 
in  the  petition.  A  great  injustice  would 
be  done  if  the  petitioners  were  not  allowed 
to  prove  the  statement  at  the  Bar,  or  if 
Little  Hampton  were  added  to  Arundel. 
If  the  Boundaries  Bill  contained  a  clause 
adding  Little  Hampton  to  Arundel,  he 
should  oppose  that  Bill. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
would  allow  the  petitioners  the  oppor- 
tunity which  they  prayed  for,  to  have  the 
merits  of  their  case  fairly  proved. 

I^rd  Althorp  thought  it  much  better  to 
defer  the  discussion  on  the  boundaries 
of  each  particular  borough  until  the  case 
came  regularly  before  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee on  the  Boundary  Bill. 

Mr.  Croker  supported  the  petition. 
When  the  Boundary  Bill  got  into  Com- 
mittee, he  should  certainly  endeavour  to 
obtain  justice  for  those  particular  boroughs 
which  he  considered  were  unjustly  dealt 
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with,  and  to  render  the  Bill  consistent 
with  its  own  principles. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  could  not  refrain 
from  congratulating  the  noble  Lord  who 
presented  the  petition  on  the  line  of  con- 
Quct  he  had  pursued.  The  noble  Lord 
supported  the  Reform  Bill  throughout, 
and  now,  when  it  was  too  late,  came  for- 
ward with  a  petition  against  it. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  said,  that 
his  noble  friend  who  presented  the  pe- 
tition^  had  brought  forward  his  objection 
just  at  the  proper  period,  and  when  it 
might  be  most  conveniently  remedied. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  hoped,  that  the 
noble  Lord,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
did  not  intend  to  defer  bringing  in  the  Bill 
to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions, until  so  late  a  period  that  it  might 
be  prevented  from  passing  during  the  pre- 
sent Session. 

Lord  John  RusteU  replied,  that  the  Bill 
to  prevent  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions was  quite  ready  to  bring  forward, 
but  he  had  been  prevented  from  introdu- 
cing it  by  the  extreme  press  of  public 
business. 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  denied,  that  in  op- 
posing the  addition  of  the  town  of  Little 
Hampton  to  the  borough  of  Arundel  he 
could  be  said  to  impugn  the  principle  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  He  was  as  friendly  as 
ever  he  had  been  to  that  great  measure, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  brought,  in 
another  place,  on  that  very  night,  to  a 
glorious  and  triumphant  conclusion.  When 
the  proper  occasion  arrived,  he  hoped  it 
would  be  found  his  objection  to  the  boun- 
daries of  the  borough  of  Arundel  was  not 
too  late. 

Sir  Richard  Vyvyan  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  there  was  any  foun- 
dation for  a  report  which  had  been  circu- 
lated, that  it  was  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Members 
of  that  House  to  continue  to  hold  their 
seats  on  the  acceptance  of  office  under  the 
Crown.  If  such  a  measure  were  intended, 
he  must  say,  (that  he  did  not  know  any 
which  was  calculated  to  give  a  more  fatal 
stab  to  the  Constitution.  He  would  wish 
also  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord,  whether 
he  would  object  to  allowing  the  Boundary 
Bill  to  go  to  a  Committee  up-stairs;  or,  in 
case  any  borough  could  make  out  a  strong 
case  against  the  changes  proposed  by  that 
Bill,  whether  he  would  allow  the  case  of 
such  borough  to  be  referred  to  a  Com- 
mittee ? 


Lord  Althorp  said,  it  certainly  was  not 
the  intention  of  Government  to  introduce 
any  such  measure  as  that  to  which  the 
hon.  Baronet's  first  question  referred. 
He  would  not  say  what  might  be  the  in- 
tention of  any  individual  on  that  subject, 
but  certainly  Government  had  no  inten- 
tion of  proposing  any  such  measure.  As 
to  the  second  question,  he  would  say, 
without  pledging  himself  to  any  particular 
course,  that  if  any  difficulties  should  occur 
with  respect  to  any  particular  place,  he 
would  not  object  to  any  reasonable  mode 
of  bringing  full  information  on  the  subject 
before  the  House, 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Charges  of  the  Civil  Govern- 
ment.] Lord  Althorp  having  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  bringing  up  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means, 

Mr.  Goulhum  said,  as  the  present 
was,  in  all  probability,  the  only  occasion 
on  which  a  question  of  supply  would  be 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
during  the  present  Session,  he  wished 
to  take  the  opportunity  which  it  thus  af- 
forded, of  putting  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord,  on  a  subject  connected  with  the 
supply  and  public  expenditure  of  the 
country.  He  wished  to  know  from  the 
noble  Lord,  at  what  time  he  intended  to 
bring  forward  an^  measure  for  making 
provision  for  the  civil  charges  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  the  late  Ministers  had 
been  precluded  from  bringing  forward  at 
the  time  they  proposed  the  measures  for 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  the  dig- 
nity of  the  Crown  ?  It  was,  he  thought, 
of  very  great  importance,  that  this  question 
should  be  disposed  of  without  any  further 
delay.  The  House  was  aware,  that,  at 
the  period  to  which  he  alluded,  the  Crown 
had  expressed  its  willingness  to  make 
g7*eat  sacrifices,  in  order  to  lighten  the 
burthens  of  the  country.  A  gracious  com- 
munication from  the  Thfone  showed  that 
his  Majesty  was  prepared  to  make  sacri- 
fices of  his  hereditary  revenues,  greater 
than  had  been  made  by  any  other  monarch 
who  had  governed  these  kingdoms,  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  that  occasion, 
marked  its  sense  of  the  gracious  disposi- 
tion of  the  Sovereign  by  its  answer,  in 
which  it  declared,  that  it  would  make  due 
provision  for  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  Crown.  Such  provision  had  been 
made,] but,  of  any  arrangement  for  pro« 
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vidiDg  for  the  civil  government  of  the 
country,  though  a  period  of  eighteen 
months  had  since  elapsed,  nothing  had 
yet  been  heard,  though  the  House  stood 
pledged  to  some  measure  of  the  kind.  In 
the  preamble  of  the  Act  for  making  pro- 
vision for  the  Civil  List,  it  was  stated,  that 
his  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects,  the 
Commons,  were  desirous  to  make  due 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
government  of  the  country  by  Acts  of 
that  Parliament.  Nothing,  however,  had 
been  done  on  the  subject  in  that  Session, 
and  they  were  now  arrived  at  a  late  period 
of  the  second  Session,  and  still  the  House 
had  heard  nothing  of  any  such  provision 
being  brought  forward  by  Ministers.  Let 
the  House  consider  what  were  the  charges 
for  which  no  other  provision  had  been 
made  but  by  payment  of  instalments  on 
account.  One  was  the  payment  of  the 
Judges  of  the  land.  Could  anything  be 
more  unwise,  than  thai  the  highest  judicial 
officers  of  the  country  should,  in  a  time  of 
excitement  like  the  present,  be  left  without 
any  other  provision  than  that  of  payment 
by  temporary  instalments.  The  Com- 
mittee which  had  sat  on  the  civil  charges 
had,  without  entering  further  into  that 
subject,  stated  it  to  be  highly  expedient 
that  provision  should  be.  made  for  the 
salaries  of  judicial  officers  by  fixed  charges 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  Another 
charge  which  was  left  without  a  fixed 
provision  was  our  diplomatic  expenditure, 
which,  though  not  equally  important  to 
that  he  had  already  named,  was  certainly 
of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  with- 
out a  permanent  settlement.  Considering 
these  circumstances,  he  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  consider  that  he  (Mr. 
Goulburn)  was  unreasonable  in  asking 
him  at  what  time  he  intended  to  bring 
forward  some  measure  for  placing  those 
charges  on  some  permanent  footing. 

Lord  Althorp  fully  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  course 
which  he  had  taken  on  the  subjects  to  which 
allusion  had  been  made  was  not  desirable, 
but  his  excuse  for  it  was,  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  had  been  placed, 
which  had  prevented  him  from  bringing 
forward  the  measures  to  which  he  had 
alluded  at  an  earlier  period.  He  concur- 
red with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it 
was  desirable  that  the  charges  of  civil 
government  should  be  placed  upon  a  per- 
manent footing,  and  he  pledged  himself 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  to  the 
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House,  that,  as  far  as  depended  on  him, 
those  charges  should  be  settled  in  the 
present  Session. 

Municipal  Police.]  Sir  Robert  Peel 
hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  allow  him  to 
call  his  attention  to  another  subject  of 
much  importance,  on  which,  from  the 
situation  he  had  held,  he  felt  much  inter- 
est. A  considerable  time  back,  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Crown  had  directed 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  municipal  police  through  the 
country,  and  the  House  had  pledged  itself 
that  it  would  take  the  subject  into  con. 
sideration.  Since  that  time,  ho  measure 
relating  to  it  had  been  proposed  by  Go- 
vernment. He  wished  to  know,  therefore, 
whether  Government  had  any  intention  of 
bringing  forward  some  measure  of  the 
kind,  or  whether,  finding  an  obstruction 
to  such  a  measure  from  local  causes,  they 
had  abandoned  the  idea  altogether?  It 
was  very  desirable  to  know  whether  they 
had  abandoned  the  matter,  because,  in 
that  case,  many  parts  of  the  country  would 
be  disposed  to  take  such  steps  as  would 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  establish  a  po- 
lice of  their  own. 

Lord  Althorp  admitted,  that  there  were 
great  difficulties  attending  this  matter, 
bat  those  difficulties  had  not  prevented 
the  Government  from  taking  it  into  their 
serious  consideration,  and,  in  fact,  con- 
siderable progress  had  already  been  made 
in  it.  He  could  not,  however,  pledge  him- 
self, as  he  had  in  the  case  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Goulburn), 
that  he  should  be  able  to  introduce  any 
measure  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session. 

Mr.  Portman  expressed  a  hope,  that 
the  Session  would  not  be  allowed  to  pass, 
without  the  introduction  of  some  measure 
on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Venables  said,  that  the 
city  of  London  had  taken  active  measures 
for  the  improvement  of  its  police,  and 
some  acts  were  in  preparation  to  carry 
those  alterations  into  effect. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  thought  that  the  City 
had  the  power  to  make  any  alterations  in 
its  police,  without  the  necessity  of  any 
legislative  measure.  His  question  had  no 
relation  to  the  city  of  London,  but  rather 
to  those  places  in  the  country  which 
would  take  steps  for  establishing  local 
police,  if  they  understood  that  no  general 
measure  on  that  subject  were  intended. 
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IvCOEFORjITIOSr  OF    BoEOUGHS.]    Mr. 

Ckarlet  W,  Wymn  wished  to  know  from 
hit  noble  friend  (Lord  Al thorps,  whether 
it  was  intended  to  incorporate  the  oew 
boioiighs  which  would  be  c;eat£d  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  and  if  it  were,  when  a 
measure  for  that  purpose  would  be  brooght 
forward. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  a  clause  in  the 
Bill  would  make  such  a  coarse  necessarr, 
but  he  could  not  say,  that  a  measure  to 
that  effect  would  be  introduced  in  the 
present  Session. 

Mr.  Charles  ff\  Jfynn  hoped  that  no 
avoidable  delay  would  be  allow*ed  to  inter- 
Tene  between  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and 
the  incorporation  of  the  boroughs  which 
it  would  create. 

CoLoyiAL  Policy  —  Orders  in 
CouvciL.]     Mr.  Irving  was  anxious  to 

Sut  two  questions  to  the  noble  Lord,  which 
e  hoped  he  would  not  object  to  answer. 
The  House  was  aware,  that  some  time  ago 
a  Committee  had  been  appointed  on  our 
Commercial  Affairs,  chiefly  as  related  to 
the  West  Indies.  A  Report  from  that 
Committee  was  already  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  His  first  question  was,  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  carry  the  recom- 
mendations of  that  Report  into  effect,  and 
what  were  the  measures  of  relief  which 
Government  intended  to  propose?  His 
second  question,  and  to  this  he  hoped  the 
noble  Lord  would  not  object  to  give  au 
answer,  related  also  to  the  West- India 
colonies.  A  Committee  was  now  sitting 
Rp-stairs,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
slaves  of  those  colonies.  What  he  was 
aniious  to  know  from  the  noble  Lord  was, 
whether  the  Government  would  consent  to 
suspend  the  Orders  in  Council  which  had 
been  sent  out  in  November  last,  until  the 
Committee  up-stairs  should  have  made  its 
Report. 

Lord  AlthorptM,  that  to  the  first  ques- 
tion he  roust  decline  giving  any  answer. 
As  to  the  Orders  in  Council,  they  had  been 
sent  to  the  Crown  colonies,  where  they  had 
the  force  of  law.  They  had  also  been 
sent  to  the  colonies  with  local  legislatures, 
with  a  recommendation  that  they  should 
be  adopted,  but  in  every  case  these  colo- 
nies had  declined  to  adopt  them.  With 
respect  to  those  colonies  he  would  say,  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Government  to 
press  their  adoption,  but  in  the  Crown 
colonies,  as  he  had  already  said,  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  now  the  law,  and 


it  was  not  the  intentioo  of  GofCTumeat  to 
alter  them,  or  to  suspend  their  operatkm 
till  the  Committee  shonld  haia  mmie  its 
Report. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  wished  to  know  from 
the  noble  Lord,  whether  any  discriminating 
doties  were  intended  to  be  applied  to  the 
Crown  colonies,  as  distinguished  from 
those  colonies  in  which  the  Orders  in 
Council  were  not  adopted  ?  He  thooght 
the  adoption  of  soch  duties  would  be  un- 
just to  the  latter  colonies. 

Lord  Alikarp  said,  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  propose  any  such 
duties.  Government  might  adopt  other 
measures,  but  it  vrould  not  propose  any 
discriminating  duties. 

Mr.  Irvimg  regretted  the  course  which 
the  Government  seemed  disposed  to  adopt 
with  respect  to  the  Orders  in  Coaocil.  The 
noble  Lord  was  perfectly  correct  in  saying 
that  those  Orders  were  now  law  in  the 
Crown  colonies,  but«  though  they  were  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  were  no  where  earned 
into  effect,  and  for  this  reaspn^-that  they 
could  not  be  so  carried.  The?  might  re- 
main the  law,  but  they  woolo  be  a  law 
wholly  inoperative;  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  he  wasanxious  that  they  should 
be  suspended  until  the  Committee  should 
have  reported. 

RussiAK-DuTCH  LoAV  —  Grksck.] 
Mr.  Baring  said,  there  was  another  sub- 
ject to  which  he  was  anxious  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  noble  Lord,  before  bringing 
up  the  Report.  It  would  be  recollected, 
that  early  in  the  present  Session,  a  long 
discussion  took  place  on  the  motion  of 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Berries), 
on  the  payment  of  a  debt  of  Russia,  part 
of  which  was  guaranteed  by  this  country 
and  by  Holland.  That  debt  was  paid  in 
part  by  the  present  Government;  but  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  from  some  misgivings 
as  to  the  question,  or  to  put  it  on  a  more 
secure  ground,  stated  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject. 
He  wished  to  know  from  the  uoble  Lord, 
whether  such  was  still  his  intention,  and 
when  he  intended  to  bring  in  the  bill  ? 
There  was  another  subject  on  which  he 
was  anxious  to  put  a  question  to  the  noble 
Lord.  He  had  heard  it  stated,  and  indeed 
on  such  good  authority,  that  unless  he 
heard  it  denied  by  the  noble  Lord  he 
should  consider  it  authentic,  that  this 
country  had  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  for  tim  pur- 
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poae  of  supporting  a  German  prince  on 
the  throne  of  Greece.  He  wished  to  know 
whether  the  fact  was  so  ? 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  one  ground  on 
which  the  payment  to  Russia  had  been 
defended  was,  that  although  we  had  ad- 
mitted that  a  separation  had  taken  place 
between  Belgium  and  Holland,  yet  that 
Russia  had  not.  Russia  had  since  ad- 
mitted and  made  itself  a  party  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  separation,  and  in 
that  respect  she  stood  on  somewhat  differ- 
ent gprounds.  In  consequence,  a  conven- 
tion had  been  drawn  up  between  this 
country  and  Russia,  and  was  now  in  pro- 
gress, though  it  had  not  yet  been  ratified. 
When  that  convention  should  be  ratified, 
it  would  be  laid  on  the  Table,  and  such 
measures  would  be  proposed  with  respect 
to  it  as  might  be  considered  necessary. 
In  the  mean  time.  Parliament  would  not 
be  called  upon  lor  any  measures  on  the 
subject  of  the  Russian-Dutch  loan,  pay- 
ment of  which  would,  until  such  ratifica- 
tion, be  suspended.  On  the  subject  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  second  question,  he 
would  only  say,  that,  as  it  was  the  subject 
of  a  pending  negotiation,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber must  excuse  him  if  he  declined  giving 
any  explanation  respecting  it. 

Mr.  Herries  expressed  his  satisfaction  at 
hearing  the  new  decision  of  submitting  this 
question  to  Parliament,  and  that  the  pay- 
ments of  the  loan  till  then  were  suspended. 
That  was  something  gained  by  the  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  had  given  rise,  thou8:h 
the  majority  decided  against  him.  .  He 
rose,  however,  to  enter  his  protest  against 
what  the  noble  Lord  stated  as  the  ground 
of  the  opposition  to  the  motion.  On  the 
part  of  the  Government  the  line  taken  was 
the  ground  assumed  by  the  Law  Officers, 
that  the  separation  had  taken  place.  He 
admitted,  tnat  one  person  on  the  side  of 
the  Government  had  made  use  of  the  ar- 
gument, that  the  separation  was  not  com- 
plete as  far  as  Russia  was  concerned ;  but 
the  ground  laid  down  by  the  law  officers, 
on  which  all  their  arguments  were  founded, 
was,  that  the  separation  was  complete. 

Lord  AUhorp ;  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man admitted  that  one  person  had  made 
use  of  that  argument,  and  that  one  person 
was  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  The  argument  used  by  the  law 
officers  undoubtedly  was,  that  the  sepa- 
ration was  complete  as  far  as  this  coun- 
try was  concerned,  but  not  complete  for 
Russia,  who  had  never  acknowledged  it.    j 


Mr.  Croker  reminded  the  noble  Lord, 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs  only  made  use  of  that  argument  in 
his  reply  at  the  close  of  the  Debate.  Then 
he  did  not  insist  on  it,  but  only  threw  it  in 
obiter — as  a  make-weight,  as  if  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  assist  his  other  arguments  which 
the  noble  Lord  described  to  be  irresistible. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means,  granting  4,000,000/.  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  was  brought  up^  read, 
and  agreed  to. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOR  Scotland — Committbe — Second 
Day.]  The  Lord  Advocate  moved  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  the  Reform  Bill  (Scotland). 

Sir  John  Welsh  said,  he  had  intended  to 
move  that  Representatives  should  be  given 
to  the  Scotch  Universities.  He  did  not 
expect,  however,  in  the  present  stata  of 
parties  and  of  that  House  to  obtain  any 
considerable  support,  and  he  should,  thara- 
fore,  abandon  his  intention  for  the  preeant. 
He  hoped,  however,  that  a  measnra  so 
just  was  only  deferred.  In  better  times 
he  trusted  to  see  such  an  arrangement 
carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Cuilar  Fergusson  said,  that  the 
omission  of  any  qualification  for  the  Re- 
presentatives of  counties,  which  had  been 
made  by  the  present  Bill,  though  not  by 
the  former,  would  excite  much  disapfnro- 
bation  amongst  the  people  of  Scotland. 
He  did  not  see  why  there  should  be  a 
distinction  made  between  England  and 
Scotland  in  this  respect  He  thought  it  the 
more  desirable  that  a  qualification  should 
be  required  since  the  constituency  had 
been  so  much  enlarged. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  that  ques- 
tion could  not  with  any  advantage  be 
discussed  then.  If  it  were  introduced 
at  a  proper  stage,  the  necessary  con- 
sideration could  be  given  to  it.  He  would 
merely  observe,  that  the  present  law  of 
Scotland  required  no  qualification,  and  so 
far  this  part  of  the  Bill  was  conformable 
to  it.  He  had  no  apprehension  that  leaa 
proper  persons  would  be  returned  under 
the  Bill  than  were  returned  at  present. 

Sir  George  Clerk  thought,  that  thare 
should  be  a  qualification  in  land  for  Mem- 
bers for  counties  in  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  England  and  Ireland. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  that  it  was  well 
known  that  the  qualification  in  question 
was  not  strictly  attended  to  in  England^ 
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and  as  the  thing  would  be  strictly  inter- 
preted in  Scotland  if  it  were  introduced 
there,  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  in- 
troduce it.  However,  if  it  were  the 
opinion  of  hon.  Members  that  such  a  quali- 
fication should  be  required  in  Scotland, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  it  into  the  Bill. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  Clause  6  being  read,  which  limits 
the  right  of  voting  for  life  only  to  certain 
10/.  freeholders, 

Sir  George  C/er^  objected  to  this  clause, 
on  the  ground  that  it  disfranchised  those  who 
had  purchased  their  votes,  and  which  pur- 
chase had  been  recognised  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land ;  in  which  respect  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill  differed  from  the  English,  because  the 
latter  had  to  deal  with  boroughs,  the  mode 
of  voting  in  which  was  punishable  if  de- 
tected to  be  such  as  described  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  Bill.  He  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  passage  that 
appeared  in  The  Edinburgh  Review y  which 
no  doubt  would  pass  for  very  great  author- 
ity with  the  learned  Lord.  That  passage 
stated,  that  whatever  Reform  took  place, 
care  should  be  taken  to  leave  all  existing 
rights  untouched.  But  the  present  Bill 
altogether  extinguished  existing  rights,  or 
at  least,  so  increased  the  franchise  that  the 
whole  character  of  the  former  state  of  things 
was  destroyed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  his  intention  to  move  for  the  omis- 
sion of  this  clause  altogether. 

Mr.  Cumming  Bri/ce supported  the  same 
view.  This  Bill,  if  allowed  to  pass  in  its 
present  state,  would  give  a  violent  blow 
to  the  rights  of  the  people.  When  the 
English  Bill  was  proposed,  hon.  Gentlemen 
complained  of  its  taking  away  their  breath  ; 
and  with  respect  to  the  Scotch  Bill,  the 
landed  proprietors  could  equally  say  that 
it  took  away  their  breath,  for  it  took  away, 
much  to  their  surprise,  a  great  deal  of  their 
property.  Hitherto  the  law  of  Great 
Britain  had  always  respected  property ;  but 
in  this  Bill,  which  was  to  be  the  panacea 
for  all  evils,  the  greatest  of  all  evils  was 
committed — that  of  violating  the  rights  of 
property.  He  was  aware  that  it  was  un- 
popular to  ask  for  compensation  under  this 
Reform  measure;  but  he  must  risk  that 
imputation  in  this  case,  for  he  was  fully 
convinced. of  the  justice  of  making  com- 
pensation for  that  which  was  taken  away. 
It  was  said  that  elections  ought  to  be  pure. 
He  granted  that;  but  the  condition  by 
which  the  u«e  of  the  privilege  was  regu- 


lated had  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  means  by  which  it  was  transferred. 
He  could  cite  a  similar  case  in  English 
law.  The  purchase  of  an  advowson  had 
nothing  to  do  with  simony — it  was  very 
distiuct  from  simony ;  and  it  seemed  to 
him  that  exactly  the  same  considerations 
applied  to  the  purchase  and  the  use  of  the 
right  of  voting  in  Scotland.  Neither 
could  he  admit  the  proposition,  that  be- 
cause a  law  was  passed  for  England,  a 
similar  law  was  required  for  Scotland. 
He  could  not  admit  this,  and  former 
Parliaments  had  not  admitted  it,  as  might 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  1/.  note  circu- 
lation, and  to  the  Cholera  Prevention  Bill, 
in  which  the  Scotch  Members  properly  in- 
sisted on  a  recognition  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence being  inserted.  These  were  two  in- 
stances ;  and  he  heartily  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  allow  the  Reform 
measure  to  be  a  third,  as  he  was  well  per- 
suaded that  the  present  Bill,  instead  of 
conferring  a  benefit,  would  be  inflicting  an 
evil  on  Scotland. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  contended,  that 
no  claim  for  compensation  for  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  holders  or  possessors  of  su- 
periority votes  could  be  made,  because,  in 
point  of  fact,  they  were  really  of  no  value, 
and  the  parchments  which  conveyed  the 
rights  to  the  superiority  votes  were  only 
valuable  to  hang  up  in  their  baronial  halls, 
and  afford  information  to  some  future  his- 
torian or  antiquary,  bent  on  an  inquiry 
into  the  ancient  political  history  of  Soot- 
land.  They  were  founded  on  a  corrupt 
fiction  invented  for  a  corrupt  political  pur- 
pose, and  they  were  so  base  that  the 
owners  had  always  a  repugnance  to  take 
the  oaths — a  practice,  indeed,  that  was 
never  rsorted  to  unless  in  a  case  of  the  can- 
didate being  very  hard  pushed. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  if  any 
fault  was  to  be  found  with  the  clause  now 
before  the  House,  it  ought  to  be  found  with 
the  mercy  which  it  manifested.  The  su- 
periority votes  were  in  point  of  fact,  of  no 
value  and  were  based  in  corruption,  and  in 
the  usurpation  of  the  ancient  ConstitotioQ 
of  the  country.  Formerly  their  value  was 
real:  it  depended  on  property  held  of  the 
Crown  of  the  annual  value  of  40s.  or  feu- 
dally of  the  value  of  400/.  ScoU.  But 
they  had  long  since  been  separated  from 
property,  and  were  sold  separately.  If 
any  one  superiority  should  be  found  to 
contain  property  of  lOZ.  yearly  value,  the 
owner  of  that  superiority  would,  of  coiuiei 
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still  continue  to  possess  his  vote,  for  in  the 
clause  no  class  of  votes  were  struck  at  but 
those  which  did  not  originate  in  the 
possession  of  the  annual  value  of  10/., 
and  he  contended  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  boroughs  enumerated  in  schedules  A 
and  B  of  the  English  Bill  of  Reform,  were 
just  as  much  entitled  to  compensation  as 
were  the  proprietors  of  superiority  votes 
in  Scotland. 

Mr.  Pringle  must  support  the  claim 
for  compensation.  A  money  value  had  been 
given  for  the  superiority  votes,  at  a  time 
whew  they  were  recognized  by  the  existing 
law  of  the  land.  He  regarded  the  present 
measure  as  a  measure  of  spoliation — a 
sweeping,  revolutionary  measure,  which 
abrogated  rights  which  ought  not  to  be 
disturbed ;  and  he  felt  sure  a  measure  of 
Reform  might  have  been  framed  by  the 
learned  Lord  opposite,  which  would  have 
given  much  greater  satisfaction,  both  to 
the  Reformers  and  An ti- Reformers  of 
Scotland. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  he  hoped 
the  House  would  use  the  same  despatch 
in  disposing  of  the  present  measure  which 
had  been  used  by  the  other  House  in  dis- 
posing of  the  English  Bill.  The  other 
House  of  Parliament  had  set  them  a 
noble  example ;  for  they  had  only  been 
occupied  in  Committee  three  days  in  de- 
spatching that  which  had  cost  this  House 
so  much  of  time  and  labour,  as  well  as,  to 
some,  so  many  pangs  to  part  with — 
namely,  the  rotten  boroughs.  Indeed  he 
hoped  that  at  (the  moment  he  was  speak- 
ing the  Reform  Bill  had  become  the  law 
of  the  land.  As  the  superiority  votes 
were  unconnected  with  property,  they 
were  valueless,  except  as  a  means  of 
political  corruption.  They  could  not, 
therefore ;  come  into  question,  and  if  he 
understood  any  thing  of  the  principle  of 
the  measure  of  Reform,  it  was,  that  pro- 
perty should  be  represented.  If  the  supe- 
riorities to  which  the  clause  referred  had 
any  real  property  attached  to  them,  they 
would  then  possess  representative  power  ; 
but,  if  they  were  of  no  real  value,  their 
holders  had  no  claim  whatever  to  com- 
pensation. In  this  country  it  was  un- 
known, the  fact  of  a  freeman's  vote  being 
announced  for  sale,  while  it  was  not  un- 
common to  see  advertised  in  the  Scotch 
journals^  ten  votes  for  sale,  and  the  upset 
price  named.  This  was  a  disgrace  to 
the  country,  and  would  fate  remedied  by 


Lord  Loughborough  opposed  the  clause. 
The  votes  advertised,  as  mentioned  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  arose  out  of 
property  to  be  sold,  and  not  otherwise. 

Mr.  Kennedy  conceived  that  it  was 
monstrous  to  contend  (if  it  really  was 
contended)  that  compensation  ought  to 
be  granted  for  any  supposed  wrong 
inflicted  upon  the  possessors  of  superi- 
ority votes.  He  himself  had  bought  some 
of  the  votes  at  50/.,  and  he  had  known 
other  gentlemen  purchase  them  at  2,500/. 
each  ;  at  which  rate,  then,  he  would  ask, 
was  compensation  to  be  given  ?  It  was 
monstrous  and  absurd  to  think  of  such  a 
proposition,  and  he  maintained  that  the 
Bill  and  its  provisions,  as  they  stood,* 
ought  to  be  adhered  to,  to  benefit  the 
country. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that  com- 
pensation in  this  case,  was,  as  he  thought, 
entirely  out  of  the  question — indeed,  as 
an  hon.  Member  had  said,  was  moonshine. 
However  he  had  opposed  the  English 
Bill  of  Reform,  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
to  support  the  measure  now  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Hurne  was  of  opinion,  that  there 
could  be  no  departure  from  the  principle 
of  the  Scotch  Bill,  or  from  that  genetal 
principle  of  Reform  to  which  the  House 
was  pledged,  if  they  omitted  the  Clause 
altogetber.  In  the  English  Bill  they  had 
preserved  the  rights  of  freemen,  and  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  should  not  extend 
the  same  privileges  to  the  holders  of  supe- 
riorities in  Scotland. 

Lord  Althorp  could  not  consent  to  the 
omission  of  the  Clause.  In  arranging  a 
new  Constitntion,  it  was  a  most  desirable 
thing  that  they  should  not  lend  them- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  fictitious  votes; 
besides,  all  the  holders  of  superiorities 
would  have  a  vole  for  property  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Dixon  supported  the  Clause ;  he 
was  surprised  at  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  for  he  thought 
the  omission  of  the  Clause  entirelv  incon- 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  was  of  opinion,  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  of  compensa- 
tion for  the  extinction  of  the  franchise  in 
right  of  superiorities,  was  of  importance 
sufficient  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
above-stairs.  He  certainly  spoke  as  a 
possessor  of  superiorities  which  he  had 
purchased. 

Sir  George  Murray  was  in  favour  of 

continuiog  the  Tight  of  voting   to  tbo 
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imrties  themselves  possessed  of  superi- 
orities. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  conceived,  that  the 
contiouance  of  the  right  to  vote  in  virtue 
of  superiorities  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  imnciple  of  this  Bill,  and  fraught 
with  much  litigation  and  confusion.  He 
would  support  the  clause,  although,  in 
doing  so,  he  made  as  great  a  sacrifice,  in 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  with  respect 
to  superiorities,  as  any  man  in  Scotland. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Upon  the  7th  Clause  being  read, 

SirWilliam  Roe  objected  to  it  for  its 
complexity,  and  contended,  that  its  effect 
would  be,  by  admitting  10/.  householders, 
to  overpower  the  landed  interest  in  all 
places  where  manufactories  were  estab- 
lished. As  there  was  to  be  a  new  ar- 
rangement for  Scotland,  they  ought  to 
attend  to  the  interests  of  the  landowners, 
and  grant,  as  in  England,  additional 
Members  to  the  counties. 

The  Lord  Advocate  thought,  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  was  unnecessarily  alarm* 
ed.  A  great  number  of  Scotch  towns 
were  small,  and  dependant  upon  agri- 
culture, and  all  their  voters  would  support 
the  landed  interest.  He  believed  that 
the  clause  would  be  found  to  work  well ; 
and  must  deny  that  any  just  ground 
existed  for  the  apprehensions  of  his  right 
hon.  friend  as  to  the  county  constituency. 

[During  Uie  diictMiioo  on  Uiaie  Claiuei ,  the  Home,  which 
had  been  tolerably  fttll,  suddenly  becsroe  almost  empty, 
the  ou^Jorltyof  Members  present  rushing  out  with 
great  eagerness,  on  its  being  rumoured  that  a  divtnon 
was  taking  place  in  the  Lords,  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Reftmn  BilL  On  the  return  of  the  Members,  the 
fiaatast  excitement  prevailed,  and  business  was  for 
some  minutes  suqwnded  while  the  result  of  the  division 
was  oommunicated  and  commented  on.  The  feeling 
pvtvalent  below  stairs  spread  to  the  strangers'  gallery, 
agadagednral  sentiment  of  joy  and  congratulation  was 
smhibitid  within  the  walls  of  the  House,  at  the  triumph 
ofUie  Reform  Bill.] 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  read. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  rose  to  move  that 
the  Chairman  do  report  progress  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again. 

[The  English  Reform  Bill  had  been 
brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  messengers 
from  the  Lords  were  waiting  to  present 

Lord  Allhorp  said,  that  he  knew  the 
object  which  the  hon.  Alderman  had  in 
view  in  making  the  Motion,  and  the  cir- 
cumstance in  question  gave  him  as  much 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  as  it  did  to  the 
ooD.  Alderman ;    but  he  hopedi  nerer- 


theless,  that  the  Motion  would  not  be  per- 
severed in. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johmton  said«  that  such 
was  the  excitement  in  Scotland  about 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  that  there  would 
be  no  peace  for  the  Scotch  Members  until 
it  was  passed,  and  he  therefore  hoped 
that  no  needless  delay  would  be  interposed 
in  the  way  of  its  progress. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  did  not 
wish  the  Committee  to  be  divided  on  the 
subject,  but  the  hon.  Alderman  might,  if 
he  chose,  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  had  more 
confidence  in  the  judgment  of  the  noble 
Lord  than  in  that  of  the  worthy  Alder- 
man, and  if  the  House  did  divide,  he 
(Sir  R.  Peel)  should  go  with  the  noble 
Lord. 

Lord  Althorp  hoped  that  the  hon. 
Alderman  would  not,  on  account  of  any 
temporary  feeling,  delay  the  progress  of 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill ;  but  if  it  was 
impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
House,  that  any  attention  could  be  paid 
to  the  subject  before  it,  they  must  have  in 
that  case  an  adjournment  of  it.  [The 
House  was  at  this  period  in  an  indeKrib- 
able  state  of  confusion.] 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  this  Motion  was 
extremely  disrespectful  to  Scotland,  and 
that,  even  shoula  he  stand  alone,  he  would 
divide  the  House  fifty  times  against  it. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  found  fault  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill  had  been  treated  in  that  House.  If 
the  Members  were  not  prepared  to  eive  it 
their  attention,  they  might  as  well  aajoam 
to  receive  the  Message  which  he  under* 
stood  had  been  sent  down  to  them  from 
the  other  House.  However,  he  hoped 
that  they  would  go  on  with  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  and  not  lose  the  opportunity 
of  considering  it  upon  the  4th  of  Jane, 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  day  of  onrfaite 
most  gracious  Sovereign,  George  3rd. 

Lord  Althorp  was  surprised  at  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Baronet,  especially 
when  he  considered  what  had  been  the 
course  adopted  by  the  hon.  Baronet,  with 
respect  to  Reform. 

Sir  George  Warrender,  as  a  firiend  of 
the  Scotch  Reform  [hear] — he  was  a  friend 
of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  though  be  was 
opposed  to  the  other  Bill ;  and,  as  a  friend 
of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  he  would  not 
consent  to  this  Motion,  which  would 
an  necessarily  delay  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  denied  Ikct  h% 
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had  any  wish  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill.  All  he  wished 
was,  that  the  House  should  have  the  gra- 
tification of  receiving  the  English  Reform 
Bill,  which  was  now  ready  to  be  presented 
to  them  from  the  other  House ;  and  he 
could  not  conceive  why  he  should  be  sup- 
posed careless  about  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill,  merely  because  he  wished  them  to 
adjourn  for  ten  minutes  for  the  purpose 
he  had  mentioned. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Several  Clauses,  with  merely  verbal 
Amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed^^Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Parliame'ntaiit  Reform  —  Bill 
TOR  EifOLAKD— Returned  from  the 
Lords.]  The  Speaker  having  resumed 
his  8eat,*the  Serjeant  announced  a  Mes* 
tage  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

Question  put  that  the  Messengers  be 
called  in. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  said,  that  he  was 
aware  that  it  was  unusual  to  offer  any 
objection  to  the  reception  with  due  honour 
of  the  Messengers  of  the  House  of  Lords ; 
yet  he  could  not  but  protest  most  solemnly 
against  the  mockery  which  had  been 
enacted  elsewhere.  He  did  not  consider 
this  to  be  a  Message  from  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  protested  against  its  being 
received  as  such. 

Question  that  the  Messengers  be  called 
in,  agreed  to. 

The  Speaker  announced  that  the  Re- 
form of  Parliament  (England)  Bill  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  with  certain  amendments. 

Lord  Althorp  moved,  that  the  House 
take  into  consideration  the  Lords*  Amend- 
ments to  the  Reform  Bill  on  the  next 
day,  and  that  the  amendments  be  printed. 

Colonel  Sibthorp  addressed  the  House, 
but  wfU  for  some  time  inaudible,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  general  fit  of  coughing 
which  seized  the  Members  sitting  on  the 
Ministerial  side  of  the  House.  He  de- 
clared that  he  would  not  be  put  down  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite.  He  was  an 
independent  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
would  do  his  duty,  let  them  cough  as  they 
liked.  The  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Althorp)  formed  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  behaviour  of  the  hon.  Gentlemen  be- 
hind him.  That  noble  Lord  never  coughed; 
he  was  always  kind  and  obliging,  and  he 

(Coloiie)  Sibthorp)  trusted  the  ooble  Lord 


would,  with  his  usual  courtesy,  comply 
with  his  request,  and  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  take  into  consideration  the 
amendments  to  this  important  Bill  at  so 
early  a  period  as  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Hume  submitted  to  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have 
the  whole  Bill  printed,  together  with  the 
Amendments. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  effect  of 
having  the  Bill  printed  would  be,  to  rea- 
der it  impossible  to  take  the  Amendments 
into  consideration  to-morrow.  No  incon- 
venience would  be  felt  from  not  having 
the  Bill  re-printed,  for  he  would  take 
care  that  each  Amendment  should  have 
a  proper  reference  to  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Norfolk  Assizes  Bill.]  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  moved  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Baring  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  it  should  be  read  a  third  time  that 
day  six  months.  The  measure  was  an 
unjust  one,  and  would  take  into  the  hands 
of  that  House  a  power  which  was  vested 
in  the  Chancellor  and  the  Judges. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  defended  the  Bill, 
and  referred  to  the  removal  of  the  Assizes 
from  Buckingham  to  Aylesbury,  and  to 
another  similar  instance,  in  justification  of 
this  measure. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  Buck- 
ingham case  was  the  strongest  possible 
proof  of  the  inconvenience  of  giving  to 
the  Judges  the  power  of  fixing  the  town 
where  the  Assizes  should  be  held,  and 
that  House  afterwards  sitting  in  appeal 
upon  their  decision.  If  the  House  was 
determined  to  take  the  power  into  its  own 
hands,  it  would  be  only  decorous  to  pass 
a  law  for  that  purpose.  It  was  disparaging 
to  the  Judges  to  sit  as  a  court  of  appeal 
on  their  decision. 

Mr.  Hume  knew  that  the  Bill  was  called 
for  by  the  whole  county  of  Norfolk,  and 
he  should  support  the  Motion. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  think 
that  the  Judges  ought  to  be  entirely  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  deciding  where 
the  Assizes  should  be  held,  but,  in  some 
particular  cases,  that  House  might  tee 
reason  to  interfere,  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive that  such  interference  implied  the 
slightest  disrespect  to  the  Judges* 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  he  should  be 
the  last  man  in  the  world  to  offer  any 
disrespect  to  the  Judges,  and  he  offered 
none  in  supporting  the  Billt 
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Mr.  Ridley  Colhorne  opposed  the  Bill, 
as  it  was  inexpedient  to  make  that  House 
a  place  of  appeal  from  the  decisions  of 
the  Judges  in  matters  on  which  the  law 
gave  them  power  to  decide. 

Mr.  Weyland  supported  the  Bill.  He 
was  surprised  that  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Norfolk,  so  frequently  conveyed 
to  this  House,  by  petitions  upon  the  sub- 
ject, had  not  long  since  been  complied 
with. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  opposed  the  Bill, 
because  the  Judges  were  the  fit  and 
proper  persons  to  determine  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  where  the  Assizes  should  be 
held. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday y  June  5th,  1832. 

Gravesend  Pier  Bill.]  The  Earl 
of  Damley  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  reconsidering  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  moved,  that 
the  Report  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Damley  moved,  that  the 
Bill  be  recommitted,  in  order  that  further 
evidence  might  be  obtained,  and  in  making 
the  Motion  he  begged  to  state  the  grounds 
of  it.  The  parties  interested  in  the  Bill 
were  exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  it,  and 
they  considered  that  it  would  be  useful 
to  the  public.  They  had,  however,  been 
opposed  in  the  Committee  in  an  unwar- 
rantable manner.  Insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out,  that  the  signature  to  a  petition 
was  a  forgery,  which  was  a  serious  but 
unfounded  charge.  A  noble  Viscount 
(Viscount  Beresford)  had  attended  the 
Committee,  and  stated,  that  his  brother,  who 
commanded  at  Sheerness,  objected  to  the 
pier,  as  injurious  to  the  river,  though  the 
Corporation  of  London,  which  was  the 
Conservator  of  the  river,  did  not  object. 
On  the  noble  Viscount's  statement,  though 
his  gallant  brother  was  not  examined  before 
the  Committee,  he  had  postponed  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  after  they  had  been  post- 
poned, several  noble  Lords,  who  had  not 
heard  one  word  of  the  evidence,  came  down 
to  the  Committee  and  voted  against  the 
Bill.  As  to  the  objection  made  by  another 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Strangford)  on 
the  score  of  vested  rights  on  the  water,\he 
could  only  say,  that  no  evidence  on  that 
subject  was  given  before  the  Committee. 


(Considering  that  the  subject  had  not  been 
fairly  dealt  with,  he  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  recommitted. 

Viscount  Beresford  opposed  the  Motion. 
He  certainly  had  submitted  his  brother's 
letter  to  the  Committee ;  he  had  also 
stated,  that  Sir  George Cockburn  concurred 
in  opinion  with  his  brother,  and,  on  these 
grounds,  he  conceived  further  inquiry  was 
necessary.  He  was  still  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  begged  the  noble  Earl  to  allow 
the  matter  to  lie  over  for  another  year. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  thought  the  Report 
ought  to  be  reconsidered,  because  the  mos.t 
of  the  noble  Lords  who  voted  in  Committee 
had  not  heard  the  evidence.  Tlie  question 
was  decided  against  the  Bill  in  Committee, 
by  a  majority  of  seven  to  six,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  six.  *  He  had  heard  the  greater 
part  of  the  evidence,  but  he  could  assure 
their  Lordships  that  only  one  noble  Lord 
of  the  majority  had  ever  attended  the 
Committee. 

Viscount  Beresford  said,  that  he  had 
read  the  evidence,  and  it  was  upon  a  con- 
sideration of  it  that  his  vote  in  Committee 
was  founded. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  said,  it  was 
sufficient  to  enable  noble  Lords  to  come 
to  a  correct  conclusion,  that  they  had  read 
the  evidence.  It  was  the  general  custom 
of  their  Lordships  to  sustain  the  Reports 
of  their  Committees,  and  he,  therefore, 
should  oppose  the  recommitment  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  would  not  ex- 
press any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case,  but,  under  all  the  circumstances^  he 
thought  it  best  to  have  the  Bill  recom- 
mitted. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  was  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  bethought  that  the  dignity 
of  the  House  would  be  best  consulted  by 
reconsidering  a  Report  upon  which  any 
imputation  had  been  cast.  It  was  plain 
that  neither  the  parties  interested 'nor  the 
public  were  satisfied  with  the  decision  of 
the  Committee. 

Lord  Teynham  said,  that  he  was  to 
convinced  by  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Richmond),  that  he 
should  certainly  vote  for  the  recommitment 
of  the  Bill. 

Viscount  Strangford  congratulated  the 
noble  Lords  opposite,  and  the  noble  Duke 
in  particular,  on  the  incalculable  import- 
ance of  the  conquest  which  the  noble 
Duke*s  eloquence  had  just  achieved.  As 
he  had  been  one  of  toe  mutes  who  bftd 
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assisted  in  strangling  the  noble  EarFs  Bill 
\vhen  in  Committee,  and  as  much  personal 
allusion  had  been  made  to  him,  he  begged 
to  say  a  word  as  to  the  share  which  he 
had  in  that  transaction.  The  chief,  indeed 
the  only,  point  on  which  he  had  looked  to 
the  Committee  for  information  was,  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  truly  stated,  the  question 
concerning  vested  rights.  He  was  free  to 
confess,  that  the  case  of  vested  rights  had 
not  been  made  out  to  his  satisfaction,  and 
therefore  he  had  withdrawn  opposition  to 
the  Bill  with  respect  to  that  ground.  But 
with  respect  to  the  general  merits  of  the 
question  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
attend  the  Committee  at  all.  He  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  from  the 
petitions  against  the  Bill  which  he  had 
presented,  with  the  truth  of  the  allegations 
contained  in  which  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  when  he  presented  them.  These 
petitions  had  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Committee  he  had  gone 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  noble  Earl's 
Motion  from  any  apprehension  as  to  what 
the  result  of  a  second  Committee  would  be. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  sure  that  the  more 
the  Bill  was  sifted  and  examined,  the  more 
flagrant  and  the  more  cruel  would  its  pro- 
visions appear  to  be  as  respecting  those 
unfortunate  and  hard-working  individuals 
whom  it  would  deprive  of  bread  for  them- 
selves and  families.  It  was  all  very  well 
to  talk  about  public  convenience  and 
accommodation.  It  might  be  very  proper 
that  the  good  citizens  of  London,  when 
they  went  down  to  amuse  themselves  at 
Gravesend,  should  have  a  comfortable 
place  to  land  at.  It  might  be  proper  too 
that  the  limbs  of  the  ladies  who  attended 
them  should  not  be  too  rudely  exposed  to 
the  rough  breezes  of  the  Thames.  He  did 
not  pretend  to  know  at  what  precise  angle 
of  elevation  a  lady's  garments  might  with 
propriety  he  held  on  leaving  a  boat  ;  but 
a  very  grave  personage,  the  Mayor  of 
Gravesend,  was  better  informed  on  those 
matters,  and  had  exhibited  to  the  Com- 
mittee an  interesting  diary,  representing  a 
lady  stepping  out  of  a  boat,  and  all  the  in- 
conveniences to  which  she  might.be  ex- 
posed. This  argumentum  ad  verecundiam 
was,  after  all,  the  only  decent  one  which  he 
had  heard  in  support  of  the  Bill.  Still  he 
thought,  that  even  this  protection  to  mo- 
desty would  be  dearly  purchased  by  throw- 
ing several  himdred  individuals  and  their 

fftmilies  on  the  pc^risb*    He  objected  to  tb^ 


Motion  on  account  of  its  principle.  He 
thought  it  not  right,  and  certainly  not 
usual,  that  the  votes  given  in  Committee 
by  individual  Peers  should  be  afterwards 
dragged  before  the  House,  and  those  Peers 
pointed  out,  almost  by  name.  He  would, 
however,  waive  his  objection  to  the  Motion 
if  the  noble  Earl  would,  as  a  man  of  can- 
dour, get  up  in  his  place  and  say,  that  if  the 
determination  of  the  Committee,  instead 
of  being  against  the  Bill,  had  been  for  the 
Bill,  and  that  that  determination  had  been 
carried  by  a  majority  of  Peers  who  had  not 
regularly  attended  the  Committee,  he  (the 
noble  Earl)  would  in  that  case  have 
equally  thought  it  his  duty  to  impugn  that 
determination  on  bringing  up  the  Report. 
Bill  to  be  recommitted. 

Bribery  at  Elections.]  Lord 
Wynford  said,  that  he  had  intended  to 
propose  the  addition  of  certain  clauses  to 
the  Reform  Bill,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting bribery  at  elections,  but  indispo- 
sition had  prevented  him  from  attending 
the  Committee  latterly.  He  now  beggea 
to  propose  the  clauses  in  the  shape  of  a 
Bill,  and  he  moved  that  it  be  read  a  first 
time. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  directed  the 
noble  Lord's  attention  to  the  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  last  night,  where  he 
would  find,  that  Lord  John  Russell  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce  a 
bill  for  the  prevention  of  bribery ;  and  he 
begged  to  submit  to  the  noble  Lord, 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
the  best  place  in  which  such  a  bill  could 
be  originated. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  that  the  best  answer 
he  could  give  to  the  observations  of  the 
noble  Duke  was,  that  the  only  good  Bribery 
Act  in  existence  had  originated  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  he  had 
informed  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  that 
Government  had  prepared  a  measure  on 
this  subject.  He,  however,  saw  no  ob- 
jection to  allowing  the  Bill  just  proposed 
to  be  read  a  first  time,  and  to  be  pnnted, 
provided  it  was  not  pressed  forward  until 
the  other  measure  came  before  the  Houac. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  if  he  were  not 
mistaken,  the  Bribery  Act,  stated  by  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  to  have  originated 
in  that  House,  was  the  Act  passed  in  1726. 
He  felt  it  necessary  to  say,  for  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  information,  that  the  Act 

did  not  originate  in  the  Houte  of  Lordi« 
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Lofd  Wynford :  Some  of  the  clauses  of 
it  did. 

Lord  Holland  contiDued.  That  was 
esuictly  the  point  to  which  he  wanted  to 
bring  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  ;  for  he 
wished  him  to  understand  properly  the 
precedent  which  he  had  quoted.  The  bill 
to  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
■Iloded,  and  which  had  contributed  as 
much  as  anything  else  to  render  the  great 
measure  which  had  just  received  their 
Lordships'  sanction  necessary,  originated 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  had  for 
its  object  to  make  the  decision  of  that 
House  conclusive  and  irreversible,  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs. 
When  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  that  House, 
their  Lordships  perceived  the  effect  which 
had  since  been  produced  by  that  measure 
*— namely,  that  of  narrowing  the  right  of 
voting,  and  the  Lords,  though  adverse  to 
the  proposition,  yet,  wisely  thinking  that 
a  collision  between  the  two  Houses  ought 
at  all  times  to  be  avoided,  did  not  reject 
the  bill*  They,  however,  added  some 
clauses  to  it,  for  the  professed  purpose  of 
preventing  bribery  at  elections,  but  with 
the  real  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  bill 
altogether,  by  compelling  the  House  of 
Commons,in  vindication  of  their  privileges, 
to  reject  it.  But  the  House  of  Commons 
acquiesced  in  the  unusual  and  irregular 
proceeding  of  the  Lords,  and  adopted  the 
amendments  in  order  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  power  which  the  bill  would  give 
them.  This  was  the  true  history  of  that 
bill,  and  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  was 
welcome  to  all  the  value  of  his  precedent. 

Lord  Wyvford  admitted,  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Baron  was  generally 
correct,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  there 
existed  any  constitutional  objection  to 
originate  a  bill  of  the  nature  he  now  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  Bill  read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Exchequer  Court  Bill,  Scot- 
LAMo.]  On  the  Motion  that  this  Bill  be 
committed, 

The  Duke  of  BuccUugh  proposed,  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill  should  be  post- 
poned till  next  week,  as  he  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  consider  theReport  of  the 
Commons'  Committee  on  this  subject. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  postpone  the  Committee  till 
Friday  next,  in  order  to  insure  its  passing 
this  Session* 


The  Earl  of  Ctumperdomm  concuned  in 
this  opinion,  and  observed,  that  a  similar 
bill  had  already  passed  this  House,  and 
had  been  lost  in  the  Commons  by  the  pro- 
rogation. 

The  Duke  o(  Hamiliim  deprecated  any 
haste  in  proceeding  with  the  Committee. 
Making  rash  innovations  hi  the  Scotch 
law,  merely  to  assimilate  it  to  the  English 
law,  was,  he  thought,  very  unadvisable,  as 
the  foundations  were  entirely  different. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  thought  bis  noble 
friend  had  not  sufficiently  attended  to  the 
Bill,  or  he  would  not  have  alluded  to  its 
altering  the  Scotch  law.  Neither  this,  nor 
the  bill  for  reducing  the  number  of  the 
Court  of  Session  to  thirteen,  had  any  inch 
effect.  As  to  the  Biil»  it  only  wait  to  pat 
an  end  to  sinecure  judicial  appointnents. 
The  average  number  of  defended  causes  in 
the  Exchequer  had  been,  of  late  years, 
only  two  in  each  year :  and  it  was  there- 
fore proposed  that  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session  should  do  the  duty  at  a  small  in- 
crease of  salary,  while  a  judicial  appoint- 
ment of  4,000/.  a-year,  and  another  of 
2,000/.  a-year,  would  be  put  an  end  to. 

Bill  to  be  committed  on  Friday. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Tueiday,  Jwm  5,  1832. 

Mnrms.]  New  Writi  i«wd.  On  Uie  MoUoB  of  Mr. 
Eluci,  tot  tiie  BleeCiaB  of  MwribfW  fbr  Giteeb  wA  §k 
Cricklade,  in  the  place  oC  Mf;  Macavlat,  aad  Mr. 
RoBBST  GoKOox,  appointed  CmiunlMiuniin  for  fh»  ASUn 
of  India. 

Billi.  ReadaSnttfane:— BiMBivici(SeoClnd)»ndaott- 
darieedrdand.) 

PttttSoDs  preeeoted.  By  Lord  Clits,  Hxmb  PnniilHiiiii; 
and  bf  Mr.  iAMts  E.  OoBDOff,  fkioai  DeMkwy,  tig^Amt 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  EducatioB  (IXBlBad>i— By  Lord 
KiLLtBM,  fhnn  thrw  Places  in  Irdand,  for  Um  AteBthm 
of  Ttthek^By  Mr.  Jambs Gbattait,  ftoai  Om  M— btii 
oTUie  Pfime$l  Union.  Dublin,  i^ilMt  dw  DiOSia  Fottae 
Act. — By  Sir  Rokald  Fnooaon.  tnm  Ktakaldy,  Sk 
Stopping  the  SuppHee;  and  from  Noltlqi^lKn* 
Slavery,  and  j 
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Ministerial  Plan  or  Educatiok 
(Ireland).]  Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  pre- 
sented Petitions  from  Dewsbury,  in  Yoik- 
shire,  and  Rathcoolen  in  the  connty  of 
Cork,  against  the  Goremment  system  of 
Education  in  Ireland ;  another  firom  Glas- 
gow, on  the  same  subject,  and  with  the 
same  prayer,  which  was  agreed  to  pief  ious 
to  the  Petition  from  Glasgow,  adopting 
contrary  opinions,  which  was  lately  pre- 
sented to  the  House. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  there  had  been  no 
feeling  of  religious  animosity  in  Sootland 

for  years,  and  ha  hoped  the  piaaaot  phn 
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intended  by  Government,  would  have  the 
effect  of  doing  away  with  that  feeling  in 
Trelahd.  He  could  not  deny  the  respect- 
ability of  many  of  those  who  signed  the 
petition,  but  he  must  maintain,  that  they 
were  not  calculated  to  judge  what  was 
best  for  Ireland. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  that  the 
pretended  Government  plan  he  considered 
as  strictly  anti-scriptural.  It  expressly 
excluded  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole ;  he, 
therefore,  could  not  but  view  it  in  that 
light.  He  (Mr.  Gordon)  was  anxious  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Stanley),  regarding 
some  correspondence  of  an  ecclesiastical 
nature,  which  had  created  some  feeling 
lately.  The  Solicitor  General  for  Scot- 
land had  read  a  communication  at  some 
Eublic  meetings,  as  coming  from  the  right 
on.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  stating,  that 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  was  to  be  com- 
pulsory on  the  Protestants,  but  voluntary 
on  the  Catholics.  As  this  was  a  deviation 
from  what  he  understood  to  be  the  Go- 
vernment plan,  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  give  some  information 
upon  it,  as  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country  to  know  what  the  Government 
plan  was. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  was  wearied  and  disgusted  with  the 
repetition,  day  after  day,  and  week  after 
week,  of  charges  by  the  opponents  of  the 
system,  which  charges  had  been  as  often 
refuted  and  repudiated,  but  which,  never- 
theless, were  still  continued  by  the  assert- 
ors  of  them,  who  abated  not  a  iot  of  their 
accusation,  however  successfully  repelled. 
The  system  now  was — what  he  had 
over  and  over  declared  it — one  which 
would  enable  Protestants  to  learn  what 
their  parents  and  clergy  desired  they 
should  be  taught,  but  which  would  not 
force  Catholics  to  study  what  their  parents 
and  clergy  wished  to  debar  them  from. 
A  particular  portion  of  each  day  would 
be  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Protestant  children  in  the  whole  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  might  be  an  hour  or  half 
an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic 
children,  or  after  they  had  departed  ;  so 
that,  in  this  respect,  the  one  party  would 
not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  other. 
This  was  the  plan  adopted,  and  this  had 
satisfied,  when  it  was  stated  to  them,  the 
intelligent  people  of  Scotland;  H  1 
satisfied  the  public  in  gene     .  i 

exoepcioii  of  those  i 


warped  by  religious  bigotry,  and  who 
made  use  of  this  scheme  as  a  means  of 
agitation. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  fact  as  stated 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  that 
the  Scriptures  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  school  while  the  boys  were  congre- 
gated together.  If  they  wished  to  he  in- 
structed in  the  Bible,  they  must  g^  either 
before  or  after  school  hours. 

Mr.  Stanley :  While  the  Catholic  child- 
ren were  not  there. 

Mr.  Shaw:  Exactly  so;  and  this,  he 
contended,  was  a  practical  exclusion  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  he  should  as 
warmly  oppose  the  plan  under  any  Go- 
vernment as  under  the  present  one. 

Mr.  (TConnell:  The  Catholics  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  Scriptures  as  a  school- 
book  ;  and,  as  the  object  was  to  gfive  a 
joint  education  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  if 
any  plan  were  to  be  adopted  which  the 
Catholics  objected  to,  the  object  in  view 
would  be,  of  course,  defeated.  He  trusted 
there  would  be  an  end  to  these  discussions, 
which,  by  their  continual  repetition,  most 
be  tiresome  to  the  public. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  denied,  that  the  op- 
position to  this  measure  was  in  the  slight- 
est degree  tinctured  with  political  feeling, 
and  contended,  that  the  Presbyterians  of 
the  north  of  Ireland  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
Government  for  educating  the  people  of 
Ireland. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  if  the  system 
of  education  was  to  be  national,  it  wes 
impossible  that  any  difference  could  be 
made  in  favour  of  one  religions  persuasion 
over  any  other,  or  all  others.  If  the  desire 
was,  that  the  Catholics  should  read  the 
Bible,  he  would  ask  those  hon.  Members 
who  were  opposed  to  the  plan,  whether 
it  was  not  more  likely  that  the  Catholics 
should  be  induced  to  read  the  Bible  after 
they  had  learned  to  read,  than  by  prevent- 
ing them  from  learning  to  read  at  all, 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  the  measure 
which  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side 
desired  to  have  put  into  action. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  any  system 
which  made  it  a  breach  of  discipline  to 
bring  a  Bible  into  the  school  at  any  thne 
of  the  day,  was  a  system  which  he  covld 
never  sanction,  and  which  no  patemel 

vernment  ought  to  adopt. 

.  Stanley  said,  that  the  hon.  Baronet 
well  know  that,  even  at  Eton  end 
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of  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  if  a  boy 
were  to  bring  in  a  Bible  at  particular 
hours  of  the  day.  It  was  well  known  to 
them  all,  that  a  boy  would  be  guilty 
of  a  breach  of  discipline,  who  brought 
into  the  school  a  Bible  instead  of  his 
Horace  or  his  Virgil. 

Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  hoped,  notwith- 
standing the  impatience  of  the  House, 
that  the  subject  would  be  discussed,  for 
he  was  sure,  that  the  whole  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  it ;  and  if  it  were  dis- 
cussed, would  defeat  it. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon ,  in  moving  that 
the  petition  be  printed,  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  put 
the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
for  educating  the  poor  in  Ireland  in  a 
new  light.  He  disavowed  being  actuated 
by  bigotry,  or  by  political  or  party  spirit. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
England — Lords' Amendments.]  Lord 
John  Russell  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  taking  into  consideration  the 
Lords'  amendments  to  the  Reform  of  Par- 
liament (England)  Bill. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

The  noble  Lord  said,  that  in  rising  to 
give  the  House  an  explanation  of  those 
Amendments  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Lords  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in 
moving,  as  he  subsequently  should,  that 
the  House  do  agree  to  those  Amendments, 
he  could  not  help  congratulating  the 
House  and  the  country,  that  the  Bill  had 
been  returned  to  them  unchanged  in  its 
essential  points,  and  unimpaired  in  its 
details.  He  was  happy  to  add,  that  the 
amendments  which  the  other  House  had 
made  were  such  as  did  not  require  any 
lengthened  consideration  or  would  give  rise 
to  any  doubt  that  this  House  would  not 
agree  to  them.  The  first  of  those  amend- 
ments was,  in  his  opinion,  an  improvement 
of  the  Bill.  It  related  to  the  clause  in  the 
Bill  to  which  an  amendment  had  been 
moved  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bodmin, 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  future 
creation  of  freeholders  for  life,  so  as  to 
prevent  parties  from  giving  votes  for  po- 
litical purposes  to  those  who  were  not 
bonajide  freeholders.  The  Lords  seemed 
to  think  that  the  clause  as  it  stood  was 
too  restricted,  and  might  deprive  of  votes 
those  who  might  become  possessed  of  bona 
Jide  freeholds,  and  they  therefore  added 

theio  wordti  **  except  such  person  sbtill  be 


in  the  actual  and  bona  fide  occupation  of 
such  lands  or  tenements,  or  e?;cept  the 
same  shall  have  come  to  such  persoft  by 
marriage,  marriage-settlement,  demise,  or 
promotion  to  any  benefice,  or  to  any  office." 
The  Lords  thought,  that  the  former  clause 
would  open  too  wide  a  door  for  the  ex^ 
elusion  of  many  votes  which  might  be  bona 
fide.  However,  the  amendment,  he  was 
sure,  was  one  to  which  the  House  could 
have  no  difficulty  in  assenting.  The 
Lords  bad  made  another  alteration  as  to 
the  votes  for  counties.  In  the  Bill  as  it 
left  that  House  it  was  enacted,  that  the  per* 
son  claiming  to  vote  for  a  Knight  of  the 
Shire,  as  a  leaseholder  for  a  fixed  term  of 
years  therein  mentioned,  should  show  that 
the  lease  was  "to  him**  of  the  yearly 
value  of  lOZ.  The  Lords,  however,  thought 
that  not  the  value  to  the  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  the  bonafidey  should  be  the 
standard,  and  they  so  altered  it.  To  that 
also  he  thought  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion. The  next  Amendment  was  in  the 
10/.  clause,  in  which,  after  the  words 
"  warehouse,  shop,"  the  Lords  added,  *•  or 
other  building."  So  that,  by  this  addition, 
the  franchise  was  extended,  for  persons 
possessed  of  an  outhouse  or  stable  of  the 
yearly  value  of  10/.  would  be  thus  included. 
As  this  amendment  was  an  extension,  not 
a  limitation,  of  the  franchise,  he  was  sure 
it  would  be  gladly  accepted  by  the 
House.  In  another  clause,  enacting  that 
occupiers  may  demand  to  be  rated,  an 
amendment  was  made  with  relation  to 
the  landlord's  liability  to  the  poor-rates. 
The  clause,  recited  "  that  in  case  of  the 
tenanfsdefault  in  the  payment  of  the  poor- 
rate,  the  landlord  should  be  and  remain 
liable  for  the  payment  thereof,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  had  himself  been  rated  in 
respect  of  the  premises  so  occupied."  Their 
Lordships  had  amended  this  clause  by  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "  alone,"  and  the 
omission  of  the  word  "  himself,"  and  the 
clause  as  amended  ran,  ''such  landlord 
shall  be,  and  remain  liable  for  the  pay- 
ment thereof  in  the  same  manner  as  if  ne 
alone  had  been  rated,"  &c.  No  other 
amendment  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  qualification  of  voters,  but  an 
amendment  had  been  made  with  respect 
to  the  registration  of  voters.  Any  person 
having  sent  his  name  to  be  registered,  if 
the  proper  officer  should  refuse  to  make 
the  registry,  had  power  to  go  before  the 
Barrister  for  the  purpose  of  proring:  that 

he  bad  sent  bis  namo  and  dmviptioa  to 
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the  Registrar.  Some  amendments  were 
also  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  registry :  it  was  pibvided 
"  that  where  the  Christian  name  of  any 
person,  his  place  of  abode,  or  the  local,  or 
other  description  of  his  property,  should  be 
wholly  omitted  from  the  list,  the  Barrister 
should  expunge  the  name  of  tlie  person 
from  such  list,  unless  the  matter  or  mat-" 
ters  so  omitted  were  supplied  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Barrister,  before  he  com- 
pleted the  list."  According  to  the  Bill  as 
it  now  stood,  therefore,  a  person  sending 
his  name  to  the  Registrar  with  a  mistake, 
had  the  power  of  proving  before  the  Bar- 
rister wnat  was  defective  in  form,  and  if 
he  neglected  so  to  do,  the  Barrister  might 
expunge  the  name.  There  had  been  an- 
other very  important  clause  added  to  the 
end  of  the  Bill,  which  referred  to  making 
out  the  lists  of  voters.  In  a  previous  part 
of  the  Bill,  notices  were  required  to  be 
given  on  the  20th  of  June  in  the  present 
year  :  that  day,  in  fact,  was  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  machinery  of  the 
Bill.  As  it  was  now  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Boundary  Bill  would  not 
have  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
before  the  20th  of  June,  it  was  thought 
right  to  add  a  clause  enabling  *'  his  Ma- 
jesty by  an  order  made  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council,  to  appoint  certain  other 
days  and  dates  before  or  upon  which  the 
respective  lists  of  voters  should  be  made 
out,"  and  the  machinery  of  the  Bill  car- 
ried into  operation.  Under  existing  cir- 
cumstances it  was  thought  that  inserting 
any  precise  day  would  only  be  encumber- 
ing the  Bill,  and  therefore  power  was  given 
to  the  Crown,  by  an  Order  of  Council  to 
fix  the  dates.  The  effect  of  this  clause 
was  merely  to  omit  the  dates  existing  in 
the  Bill,  by  which  every  facility  would  be 
given  to  voters,  and  every  man  concerned 
in  carrying  the  machinery  into  operation 
would^know  what  his  business  was,  without 
defeating  any  personal  interest.  Those 
were  the  chief  amendments.  There  had 
been  several  verbal  corrections,  many  of 
which  were  necessary,  and  all  of  which 
would  tend  to  render  the  Bill  clearer  and 
more  effective.  In  conclusion  he  had  only 
to  state,  and  he  did  so  with  great  satisfac- 
faction,  that  no  amendment  had  been 
made  in  the  disfranchising  and  enfran- 
chising clauses,  but  that  both  were  as  ex- 
tensive as  when  the  Bill  was  sent  up  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  Whatever  bene- 
fits Ibe  Bill  was  intended  to  effecti  he  had 


great  pleasure  in  saying,  that  none  of  those 
benefits  would  be  in  any  degree  diminished 
or  impaired  by  what  had  taken  place  since 
the  Bill  had  left  that  House. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  thought,  that  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  House 
had  been  called  to  fix  the  date  for  the 
commencement  of  the  registration  in  the 
present  year ;  but  considering  the  power 
to  whicb  it  was  proposed  to  delegate  that 
authority,  he  would  not  insist  on  that  ob- 
jection. He  must,  however,  object  to 
the  alteration  which  had  been  made  in  the 
lOZ.  clause,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
considerably  increasing  the  franchise.  By 
the  original  clause,  an  individual  having  a 
beneficial  interest  in  a  house  to  the  amount 
of  10/.  yearly  had  a  right  to  vote;  but,  at 
the  clause  was  now  amended,  if  theanniial 
rent  of  the  house  was  10/.,  and  the  indi- 
vidual  to  whom  it  belonged  had  only  an 
interest  of  5s.  or  of  10s.  a-year  in  it,  he  was 
entitled  to  vote.  Without  animadverting, 
however,  too  minutely  ne  some  of  the 
verbal  alterations  made  in  the  Bill,  he 
meant  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  means  which  had  been  adopted  to 
secure  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill 
had  not  only  come  back  from  the  other 
House;  it  had  come  back,  without  one 
objection  to  it  being  removed,or  one  alter- 
ation having  been  made  in  it  in  the  other 
House,  even  to  meet  the  views  of  those 
members  of  the  Government  who  thought 
some  of  its  provisions  ought  to  be  rectified* 
He  had  himself  heard  the  noble  and  learn-' 
ed  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Law  express  an 
opinion,  that  he  could  not  agree  to  one  of 
the  leading  principles  of  the  Bill,  which 
evidently  related  to  the  10/.  franchise; 
yet,  as  the  Bill  had  gone  up  to  the  other 
House,  so  it  had  been  returned.  He  was 
the  more  surprised  at  this,  when  he  knew 
the  constitutional  objections  to  the  Bill, 
and  remembered  the  sentiments  to  which 
his  Majesty  had  given  utterance.  In 
June,  1831,  his  Majesty,  in  his  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  thus  expressed  himself : — 
'  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  earliest 
'  opportunity  of  resorting  to  your  advice 
'  and  assistance,  afte#  the  dissolution  of 
'  the  late  Parliament. 

*  Having  had  recourse  to  that  measure 
'  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sense 

*  of  my  people  on  the  expediency  of  a 
'  Reform  in  the  Representation,  I  have 

*  now  to  recommend  that  important  ques- 
'  tion  to  your  earliest  and  most  attentive 

.' consideration,  confident  that,    in  any 
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*  meaiurefl  which  you  may  prepare  for  its 

*  adjustmeDt,  you  will  carefully  adhere  to 
'  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  Con- 
'  stitution,  by  which  the  prerogative  of  the 

*  Crown,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of 

*  Parliament,  and  the  rights  and  liber- 
'  ties  of  the  people,  are  equally  secured.'* 
Surely  it  was  not  to  be  supposed,  that 
his  Majesty,  when  he  uttered  these  senti- 
ments, contemplated  the  introduction  of 
a  measure  by  which  the  authority  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  be  virtually 
destroyed.  Let  the  House  look  also  to 
what  fell  from  Earl  Grey  in  his  reply  on 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  let 
them  compare  his  declaration  with  what 
had  since  occurred.  He  understood  the 
noble  Earl  distinctly  to  have  stated^  that 
the  House  of  Lords  should  have  the  whole 
control  of  the  measure,  and  that  no  im- 
proper interference  should  be  had  recourse 
to  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  Bill. 
What  was  the  language  of  the  noble  Earl  ? 
The  QobUEarl  said  :  '  When  the  Bill  went 

into  the  Committee,  he  should  certainly 
feel  it  his  duty  to  resist  any  alterations 
which  he  might  think  inconsistent  with 
the  main  object  which  the  Bill  proposed 
to  carry  into  effect.  But  if  it  could  be 
shown,  that  any  injustice  had  inadvert- 
ently crept  into  any  of  the  schedules — if 
it  could  be  shown,  that  any  qualification, 
not  so  small  as  10/.,  would  be  less  open 
to  fraud  and  abuse — he  would  not  resist 
the  correction  of  such  circumstances.  It 
was,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly  true, 
that  he  should  strongly  oppose  any 
diminution  of  the  number  of  fifty-six 
boroughs,  which  it  was  proposed  to  dis- 
franchise, and  any  increase  of  the  10/. 
which  it  was  proposed  to  fix  as  the 
minimum  of  qualification.  But  the  de- 
cision on  those  points  would  depend  on 
the  House,  and  not  on  him.'f  Here  was 
a  clear  declaration,  that  their  Lordships 
would  be  left  to  the  free  and  unbiassed 
exercise  of  their  judgment  in  dealing  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  How  far  that 
declaration — that  pledge — had  been  acted 
up  to  or  redeemed,  was  fresh  in  the  re- 
membrance of  that  House.  What  did  this 
Bill  do  ?  Its  first  provision  was,  to  destroy 
a  large  number  of  boroughs.  Now,  he 
would  say  that;  in  the  best  times  of  the 
Constitution,  the  rights  of  those  boroughs 
were  recognized.  Some  of  the  most  useful 

•  Hansard  (ihird  series),  vol.  iv.,  p.  84-/1. 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  xx'i.f  p.  447. 


laws  which  appeared  on  the  statute-books 
were  enacted  in  Parliaments  in  which 
Members  sat  for  those  boroughs  that  they 
were  now  about  to  disfranchise.  Minis- 
ters had  resigned,  because,  in  the  other 
House,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take 
the  enfranchising  clauses  before  the  dis- 
franchising. Yet  it  was  strange,  that  the 
point  of  precedence  had  been  considered 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  matter  of 
little  importance.  In  his  opinion,  the  en- 
franchising clauses  ought  to  have  been 
decided  on  before  the  disfranchising  s  be- 
cause, by  proceeding  in  that  way  alone, 
could  they  come  to  a  right  understanding 
as  to  what  number,  of  boroughs  it  would 
be  necessary  to  abolish.  This  he  would 
say — that,  by  tlie  extensive  range  of  dis- 
franchisement which  had  been  agreed 
upon,  they  were  virtually  questioning  the 
validity  of  those  laws  which  were  biXHight 
in,  or  were  supported,  by  the  Meml^rs 
who  sat  for  those  boroughs  which  they 
were  now  on  the  point  of  annihilatiBf . 
This  measure  had  been  forced  forward  by 
the  worst  exertions  out  of  doors.  A  letter 
from  the  King  to  Earl  Grey  had  b^n 
published,  which  letter  contained  a  state- 
ment, amounting  to  a  pledge,  that  full 
powers  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  Earl  to  carry  this  measure.  He 
should  be  glad  to  know  from  what  quarter 
that  information  had  been  received  ?  Again 
an  individual,  named  Colond  Jones,  had, 
in  a  public  print,  stated  the  substance  of 
a  letter  addressed  by  a  noble  Duke  to 
his  Majesty.  Whence  did  Colonel  Jonet 
derive  his  knowledge  of  that  letter?  He 
felt  certain,  that  Colonel  Jones  derived 
his  knowledge  of  the  letter  in  question 
from  a  high  Government  office. 

Isord  ^Ithorp :  Certainly  not. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  believed  that  the 
information  did  come  from  a  Government 
office.  Nay,  he  could  state  the  office. 
He  would  with  all  his  heart  state  the 
office ;  and  the  only  difficulty  he  felt  was, 
whether  he  could  do  so  with  propriety 
after  the  disclaimer  of  the  noble  Lora. 
He  did,  however,  still  believe  that  that 
letter,  or  the  contents  of  it,  came  from  a 
public  office  of  gpreat  importance  in  the 
Governmentof  the  country.  The  language 
of  intimidation  which  was  used  out  of  doors 
went  beyond  all  constitutional  bounds. 
Colonel  Jones,  to  whom  he  had  before 
alluded,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches  at  a 
public  meeting  had  thus  exprened  himself: 
— '  Last  week  I  addressed  thoasandi  under 
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'  different  circumstances.   You  are  now  in 

*  perfect  safety :  on  that  occasion  I  said, 
'  that  if  a  few  only  would  die,  the  guns 
'  that  were  planted  on  the  heights  would 
'  soon  he  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
'  Thank  God  !  all  fear  upon  that  point  is 

*  gone ;  and  assuredly  none  but  an  ambi- 
'  tious  soldier  would  calmly  contemplate 
'  the  murder  of  his  fellow  citizens.'  Thus 
this  gentleman,  who  was  an  eager  partisan 
of  the  metropolitan  clause,  told  the  people, 
that  if  a  few  of  them  would  die,  the  guns 
of  the  military  would  soon  be  in  the  hands 
of  their  coadjutors;  and  he  insinuated 
that  the  troops  were  called  out  by  those 
who,  in  fact,  could  not  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Who  placed  those 
guns — if  guns  were  placed,  an  assertion 
which  he  disbelieved — on  that  occasion  ? 
None  but  the  Grovernment  could  have 
caused  them  to  be  placed,  and  their  only 
object  must  have  been  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  to  prevent  disorder.  What  were 
thay  to  think  of  the  probable  Represent- 
atives under  this  Bill,  when  they  found 
one  of  them,  who,  under  its  provisions, 
hoped  to  enter  Parliament,  telling  a  crowd, 
that  if  only  a  few  persons  would  die,  the 
rest  would  be  sure  to  overcome  the  mi- 
litary ?  Such  was  the  advice  given  ;  but 
he  doubted  very  much  whether  the  indivi- 
dual who  gave  it  would  be  one  of  the  first 
to  attack  the  guns.  In  his  sober  and  calm 
view  of  the  question,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  this  measure  was  forced  on  the  King 
by  the  most  illegal  and  unconstitutional 
means  that  had  ever  been  resorted  to  by 
any  set  of  men.  The  noble  member  for 
Northamptonshire  (Lord  Milton)  seemed 
to  have  made  himself  a  party  to  those 
measures  —  those  unconstitutional  mea- 
sures— which  had  been  adopted  out  of 
doors,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  this  Bill 
forward.  It  was  clear  that  such  was  the 
fact,  if  they  were  to  believe  a  paragraph 
that  had  appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper 
of  the  24th  of  May  last.  The  para- 
graph ran  thus : — *  It  may  not  be  publicly 
'  known,  that  during  the  late  crisis,  one 
'  person,  and  that  one  of  high  station  and 
'  rank,  was  ready  to  set  a  patriotic  example 
'  in  resisting  a  Government  opposed  to  the 
'  just  rights  of  the  people.  When  the  tax- 
'  gatherer  called  on  Lord  Milton  last  week, 
'  he  requested  the  tax-gatherer  would  call 
'  again,  because  he  was  not  certain  that 
'  circumstances  might  not  arise  which 
'  would  oblige  him  to  resist  their  payment.' 
Did  the  noble  Lord  admit  the  truth  of 


this  statement?  [Lord  Milton :  Certainly.] 
Then  he  would  say,  that  such  a  proceeding, 
countenanced  by  a  man  standing  in  the 
noble  Lord's  situation,  was  most  dangerous. 
Nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  than  an 
act  of  this  kind,  sanctioned  by  an  indivi- 
dual of  such  exalted  rank  and  character. 
Here  was  a  nobleman  of  high  authority 
and  of  great  possessions — one  who  ought 
to  set  an  example  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
— and  what  was  his  conduct  ?  Why,  he 
did  that,  which,  if  generally  followed, 
would  render  powerless  the  whole  machine 
of  Government ,  by  denying  that  necessary 
aid,  by  refusing  that  first  and  proper  as- 
sistance, the  call  for  which  was  founded 
on  the  laws  of  the  land.  He  would  ask, 
was  it  right  that  this  Bill  should  thus  be 
carried  by  illegal  resolutions  and  by  illegal 
acts?  Was  there,  he  demanded,  a  more 
dangerous  or  a  more  unconstitutional  act 
than  the  refusal  to  pay  taxes  ?  This  he  would 
say,  that  if  it  were  the  last  shilling  which 
he  had  in  the  world,  he  should  feel  himself 
bound  to  pay  it,  if  it  were  demanded  from 
him  in  payment  of  a  tax.  Whether  he 
paid  it  cheerfully  or  not,  he  should  still 
deem  it  to  be  his  duty  to  pay  it.  He  might 
avail  himself  of  his  station  as  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  to  declare  his  sentiments  as  to 
any  particular  tax,  but  however  he  might 
object  to  it,  still  he  would  pay  his  Uat 
shilling  to  meet  his  assessment  under  that 
tax,  and  he  should  feel  himself  deeply  re- 
sponsible for  any  breach  of  the  laws  which 
might  be  committed  in  consequence  of 
his  pursuing  a  different  line  of  conduct. 
He  knew  not  how  it  was  possible  that  any 
Government,  no  matter  what,  could  stand, 
when  assailed  by  strokes  like  these.  It  was 
also  imputed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Southwark — a  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
receiving  a  large  salary  from  the  public 
money  —  a  Gentleman  closely  connected 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  must, 
therefore,  know  the  law,  and  know  his 
duties  under  the  law,  and  who,  whatever 
protestations  he  might  make,  would  be 
believed  by  the  people  to  be  speaking  the 
sentiments  of  that  noble  Lord — he  (Sir 
Edward  Sugden)  altogether  disclaimed 
that  notion,  but  he  repeated  that  it  would 
be  believed  by  the  public — it  was  imputed 
to  that  hon.  Gentleman,  that  he  had  told 
the  people  that  it  would  be  illegal  in  any 
number  of  them  to  agree  together  not  to 
pay  the  taxes,  and  that  they  were  liable 
to  be  indicted  for  a  conspiracy,  but  that, 
when  the  tax  gatherer  called  upon  them. 
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try  ?     WLal  obcd ietce  ocT3/i  be  eipecied 
if  pertoof  eie7C»::.%'  th>e  ^^xh-jniy  of  the  , 
lav  thould  t:;emfe!T€fi   tell  tbe   people, ' 
••  Doo't  TOO  ob*T  the  law  V  This  was  not 
a  question  betvttn  the  two  ndef  of  that 
Hiase — it  was  not  a  q;iestMD  of  Reform  j 
or  no  Reform,  bat  it  was  a  qaestion  as  to 
tlie  existence  of  the  State  or  not.     He 
tpofce  as  a  member  of  tbe  State — he  spoke 
as  one  desirous  of  having  a  good  and 
sound  Goremment — and  he  would  ask, 
wfaedier  those  who  had  taken  tbe  coarse 
which  he  had  described,  and  which  was . 
hostile  to  all  good  govemmeot,  had  not  I 
porsned  that  coane  for  the   purpose  of! 
sopportiog  his  Majesty's  present  Govern-  I 
roent  ?     What  effect  w<is  such  proceeding  ■ 
likely  to  have  upon  the  people  ?  He  would  : 
say,  the  most  baneful  and  deplorable  effect. ' 
He  had  a  fair  and  honest  feeling  for  the 
people — no  power  on  earth  should  ever  - 
dissever  him  from  the  great  body  of  the  . 
people — he  would  do  every  thing  in   his  i 
power  to  make  the  lower  orders  happy  and  \ 
contented — but  he  warned  those  who  had  ; 
been  trying  the  experiment,  against  at-  j 
tempting  to  make  the  people  an  engine  for  I 
the  accomplishment  of  political  purposes,  j 
That  engine  would  perhaps  recoil,   and 
min  and  devastation  must  be  the  conse- 
qoence.  There  was  another  measure  which 
bad  been   adopted,    that  could    not   be 
sufficiently  reprobated ;  to  bring  the  Go- 
vernment   to    terms,    a    run    had    been 
made  upon  the  Bank.     Was  there  ever  a 
more  dangerous  line  of  conduct?    That 
was  destroying  the  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try, in  order  to  aim  a  blow  at  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  was   done  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  support  the  Government. 
Again,  a  similar  attack  had  been  made 
through  the  means  of  the  Savings  Banks. 
He  had   a   great  respect   for   the   lower 
orders,  and  he  should  never  separate  his 
happiness  from  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people ;  but  he  would  lift  up  his  voice, 
if  he  could  make  his  voice  heard,  to  warn 
them  against  making  their  property  and 
its  security  the  means  of  effecting  a  poli- 
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TtT  o:  iiLk  ii&  ocaifT  creditflnoc  t!)e 
X'{>  Gi^vsE^aes.!  coafal  cxst  if 
these  liwi  vere  bcc  akeced :  te  it  was  the 
datj  ci  G:.»^rs=«aL5.  wkl«a  it  pnwided 
ioc  iIk  vtcsrr.j  cc  <GCiiiasL  not  to  do  that 
at  the  expense  cf  nsE^:.  Aiier  this  ex- 
ample, be  thoa^  is  wceki  be  necessary 
that  the  Saltans*  Bkau  Acts  should 
undergo  a  rerisiock.  Let  «1m>  wusld  be  in 
AdministratJoa,  tber  mmst  take  care  to 
maintain  the  GoreraM»t.  The  present 
Govemmeat  had.  oa  coHbig  into  power, 
made  terms  with  their  Soioeiga.  Tlieir 
conduct  was  such  as  to  compA  tke  other 
House  to  abdicate  its  fanclioiks,  or  the  to 
suffer  itself  to  be  swamped  aad  oveiflowed 
with  an  immense  creation  of  Peers.  When, 
in  1831,  the  King  called  on  Parliament 
"  carefully  to  adhere  to  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  the  CoostJtotion,  by  which 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  the  au- 
thority of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
equally  secured/*  he  would  ask,  whether 
his  Majesty  could  hare  contemplated  such 
a  measure  as  this  ?  He  woold  ask,  whether 
the  Bill  had  not  eotirelv  destroTed  some 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  He  had  gone  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  he  there  saw,  with  sorrow  and 
pain,  the  mockery  with  which  that  Bill  was 
carried.  He  demanded  whether  the  Bill 
of  the  noble  Lord,  so  far  from  supporting 
the  authority  of  the  House  of  Peers,  had 
not,  in  fact,  destroyed  the  power  which 
was  formerly  possessed  by  that  House  ? 
Was  this  a  measure  agreed  to  in  coose- 
quence  of  the  calm  deliberation  of  that 
House,  or  a  measure  forced  forward  by 
letters,  by  threats,  and  by  denunciations, 
out  of  that  House?  They  might  now 
almost  speak  of  it  as  an  historical  feet, 
that  the  Bill  was  not  considered  in  the 
other  House  with  due  and  serious  delibera- 
tion. It  had  been  acceded  to  much  in 
the  spirit  that  would  have  distinguished  a 
Turkish  Divan.  It  was  carried  by  the 
sole  authority  of  Ministers,  without  re- 
ceiving the  slightest  aid  from  the  labours 
of  their  Lordships.  l*he  former  Bill  had 
been  rejected  by  their  Lordships,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the  dif* 
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ference  between  that  measure  aod  the  pre> 
seot,  which  had  been  agreed  to?  The 
facrt  was,  that  the  Bill  was  carried  by  a 
minority,  who,  by  illegal  threats,  had 
overcome  a  majority.  They  had  been  told 
in  that  House  that  if  there  were  anvthincr 
wrong  in  the  Bill,  it  might  and  doubtless 
would,  be  remedied  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Had  they  not  been  deceived  ? 
What  became  now  of  that  forlorn  hope  ? 
He  did  not  speak  in  that  House  for  plea- 
sure, but,  as  an  independent  man,  he 
wished  to  do  his  duty  to  his  country.  He 
stood  there  as  boldly  and  as  proudly  as 
any  noble  Lord,  notwithstanding  the  smile 
or  the  sneer  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite. 
He  should  hereafter  watch  those  who.in  con- 
sequence of  the  part  which  they  had  taken 
with  reference  to  this  measure,  were  called 
to  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  He 
would  mark  them  as  individuals  undeserv- 
ing the  public  confidence,  undeserving  the 
name  of  Englishmen.  Those  individuals 
who  had  undermined  the  honour,  the 
integrity,  and  the  independence  of  the 
House  of  Lords — who  had  destroyed  its 
lustre  and  brightness,  and  who  were  now 
willing  to  enter  that  House  themselves — 
those  individuals  he  should  most  assuredly 
mark.  He  had  from  the  commencement 
honestly  opposed  this  Bill ;  but  the  House 
would,  he  was  sure,  give  him  credit  for 
having  honestly  done  another  thing  — 
namely,  for  having  exerted  his  best  facul- 
ties to  render  the  Bill  just  and  perfect. 
This  he  had  done  at  some  expense  of  time 
and  labour.  He  should  only  further  say, 
that  if  this  Bill  passed,  as  of  course  it 
would,  he  would  endeavour  to  prepare 
himself  to  live  under  its  provisions.  These 
operations  of  the  Government,  indeed, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  entitled  to  the  most 
serious  consideration.  They  had  already 
had  a  most  alarming  effect  on  the  other 
House,  and  what  might  be  expected  when 
the  Bill  came  into  operation  ?  Much  re- 
sponsibility would  be  on  those  who  had 
opened  these  flood-gates,  and  let  out  the 
waters  of  desolation.  He,  like  a  worthless 
straw,  might  float  idly  and  securely  down 
them,  but  he  should  witness  others  sink, 
overloaded  with  honours  and  wealth.  He 
would  not  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  this  measure  when  it  had 
become  law ;  but  he  would  prepare  himself 
to  live  under  that  new  Constitution  which 
he  had  not  made,  but  which  had  been 
forced  on  him.  It  would  be  idle,  it  would 
be  mere  folly,  to  say  that  they  were  not 
VOL.  XHL  {J52} 


about  to  live  under  a  new  Constitution. 
Already  had  the  power  of  the  other  House 
been  lessened,  and  he  earnestly  hoped 
that  it  would  not,  under  the  new  system, 
be  finally  extirpated.  He,  however,  relied 
and  with  confidence,  on  the  good  sense, 
the  moderation,  and  the  conservative 
principles  of  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
To  these  he  looked  for  preservation  from 
those  calamities  which  this  Bill  was  cal- 
culated to  inflict  on  the  country.  With 
regard  to  Political  Unions,  the  noble  Lord 
said,  that  they  would  die  out  of  them- 
selves, and  he  had  no  objection  to  try  the 
effects  of  this  Bill  on  them  ;  but  he  would 
say,  looking  to  the  way  in  which  it  was 
carried,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
whether  the  Government  were  Whig  or 
Tory,  or  composed  of  both,  that  an  end 
should  be  put  to  those  local  Parliaments, 
which,  on  the  present  occasion,  had  inter- 
fered so  decidedly  with  the  proceedings  of 
the  Legislature.  It  was  absolutely  neces* 
sary,  let  who  would  be  Minister,  to  put 
down  these  Unions,  which  unless  they 
were  checked,  would  subvert  the  whole 
authority  of  the  State. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
trouble  the  House  with  many  observations 
on  the  amendments  which  had  been  made 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Of  most  of  these 
amendments  he  entirely  approved.  With 
respect  to  the  alteration  in  the  10/.  clause, 
which  had  been  objected  to  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  confessed,  that 
it  gave  him  great  satisfaction,  as  its  effect 
would  be  to  extend  the  franchise.  The 
interpretation  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  opposed  to  the  whole 
tenour  of  the  clause,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  agree  with  him  in  his  conclusion. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  how- 
ever, had  not  confined  himself  to  the 
amendments  in  the  Bill,  but  had  taken 
the  present  opportunity  of  going  into  a 
much  larger  and  wider  discussion  with 
reference  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  In  the  course  of  that  dis- 
cussion he  had  imputed  to  Government  a 
degree  of  blame  on  several  points  which  he 
was  not  justified  in  imputing  to  it.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  asserted, 
what  he  had  before  stated  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  that  the  alterations  which  it  had 
been  contemplated  to  make  in  the  House 
of  Lords  had  been  defeated,  contrary  to 
an  express  understanding,  in  consequence 
of  intimidation.  Now,  what  was  the 
fact  ?     His  (Lord  AUhorp's)  noble  friend 
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at  the  head  of  the  Qovernment  had  fairly 
stated,  that  he  was  prepared  to  accede  to 
any  proper  alterations  that  mi|;ht  be  pro- 
posed in  the  Committee.     He  had  plainly 
said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  in   Committee,  he  would 
leave  it  to  their  Lordships  to  deal  with  it 
as  they  thought  fit — that  he  would  leave 
it  to  them  to  make  whatever  alterations 
they  pleased.  The  Bill  was  so  left  to  their 
Lordships.     But  certainly  his  noble  friend 
never  meant  to  state,  and  never  stated, 
that  he  would  accede  to  any  amendment 
that  interfered  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  or  that  militated  against  its  chief  pro- 
visions.    His    noble    friend  had  stated, 
repeatedly  and  distinctly,  that  he  would 
not  agree  to,  but  would  aecidedly  oppose, 
any  such  alterations.     He  could  refer  to 
what  his  noble  friend  had  stated  in  his 
reply  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
(though  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  be 
present  on  the  occasion),  as  decisive  with 
respect  to  this  point.     His  noble  friend's 
statement  on  that  occasion  clearly  showed 
that  he  contemplated  no  abandonment, 
neither  had  he  abandoned  any   pledge 
which  he  had  given.     It  was  alleged  that 
in  a  debate   which  formerly  took   place 
in  that  House,  his  Majesty's  Government 
had  held,  that  the  question  of  commencing 
with  the  enfranchisement  or  disfranchise- 
ment clauses  was  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
He  believed,  so  far  as  his  memory  served 
him,  that  he  had  not  made  any  such  state- 
ment.    He  did  not  mean  positively  to 
deny  it,  but  he  did  not  think  that  he  had 
made  such  an  observation.    It  was  quite 
clear  that  this  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
precedence,   having   no    importance    at- 
tached to   it.     On  the  contrary,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  connected  with  one 
of  the  main  and  vital   principles  of  the 
BilL     The  point  on  which  the  decision  in 
the  other  House  turned  was,  that  sche- 
dules A  and  B  should  be  set  aside  until 
the  enfranchisement  clause  was  carried, 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  many  of 
the  obnoxious  boroughs  might  then  be 
retained.     But  on  what  principle  did  the 
Bill    proceed  ?     It    proceeded    on    this 
clearly  defined  principle,  that  those  nomi- 
nation boroughs  were  a  direct  evil  in  tbem- 
selves,  and  therefore  that  they  ought  to  be 
removed.    This  being  the  case,  it  was 
impossible  for  Ministers  not  to  feel,  that 
the  decision  which  had  taken  place  in 
the    other  House,  with   respect  to   the 
postponement  of   those   schedules,    was 


directly  at  variance  with  the  chief  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill ;  that  principle  being  to 
do  away  with  Uie  nomination  boroughs. 
What,  then,  were  Ministers  to  do  nnder 
these   circumstances?     Could    they,    as 
honourable  men,  give  up  every  pledge 
which  they  had  held  out  to  the  country, 
and  continue  in  office,  submitting  to  have 
the  principles  of  the  Bill  which  was  con- 
fided to  their  management  broken  down 
one  after  another  ?     Seeing  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed,  they  could 
not  resist  taking  the  step  which  they  had 
done.     Under  all  the  circumstances,  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  such  advice 
to  the  Crown  as  they  conceived  they  were 
justified  in  giving  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  time.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  referred  to  several  imprudent 
incidents  which  had  occurred  in  the  state 
of  excitement  which  at  present  existed — 
incidents  which  it  was  extremely  natural 
should  occur  during  the  existence  of  such 
excitement,  and  every  one  of  which  acts 
of  imprudence  had  been  exaggerated  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  referred 
to  speeches  made  at  public  meetings  held 
under  such  circumstances,  and  the  sen- 
timents contained  in  those  speeches  he 
hadattributed  to  hisMajesty's  Government, 
and  had  made  them  responsible  for  them. 
Now,  in  his  opinion,  nothing  could  be 
more  unfair  or  unjust  than  to  do  so.    The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said,  that 
Colonel    Jones  was    in-  communication 
with  his  Majesty's  Government.     He  cer* 
tainlv  was  acquainted  with  Colonel  Jones, 
and  he  occasionally  conversed  with  him  on 
meeting  him  in  the  streets,  but  to  say 
that  therefore  Colonel  Jones  was  in  com- 
munication with  him  as  a  member  of  hia 
Majesty's  Government,  was  the  most  unfair 
and  unfounded  charge  that  could  possiblj 
have  been  adduced  against  him.     [Sir  E. 
Sugden :  I  said  no  such  thing.]   The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  haa  referred  to 
the  opinions  expressed  by  Colonel  Jonea 
at  a  public  meeting,  and  he  further  referred 
to  some  information  which  he  insinuated 
Colonel  Jones  had  received  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,    lliat  information,  he 
(Lord  Althorp)believed,  referred  to  a  letter 
which  it  was  stated  had  been  published  in 
The  Times  newspaper,  and  it  was  stated 
at  the  time  that  the  complaint  had  been 
made  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  that  that 
letter  was  inserted  verbatim  in  Tki  TVmct. 
Now  it  happened,  on  inquiry,  t»  Utm  oat 
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that  such  a  letter  had  not  been  inserted  in 
The  Times  at  alL    The  hon.  Gentleman 
seemed  to  think,  that  this  was  not  a  roatterof 
any  importance,  but  certainly,  when  a 
noble   Peer  complains  that  a  letter  has 
been  inserted  verbatim  in  a  newspaper, 
and  when,  in  point  of  fact,  it  turns  out 
that  not  an  atom  of  such  a  letter  has  been 
published  in  that  newspaper,  and  when 
only  a  general  reference  was  made  to  it, 
and   when    a  statement  was    given    by 
Colonel  Jones  of  what  had  taken  place — 
a  statement  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  other  individuals  as  well  as  from  the 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government — 
the  circumstance  that  he  ("Lord  Al thorp) 
had  mentioned   was  not  of  that  slight 
importance   that    the    hon.    Gentleman 
would    seem    to    insinuate.    He    firmly 
believed,  that  whatever  informationColonel 
Jones  had  of  the  letter  in  question,  he 
had    not    derived    it   from    any    mem- 
ber of  his  MajestVs  Government.    That 
statement  he  could  make  with  the  utmost 
confidence.    The  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  proceeded  to  state  what  was 
the  consequence  of  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords.     The  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  been 
compelled  by  force,  and  against  its  con- 
viction, to  adopt  this  Bill,  and  that  he 
imputed  to  his  Majesty's  Government.    It 
was  not  for  him  (Lord  Althorp)  to  decide 
as  to  what  influenced   their   Lordships 
in  passing  this  Bill;  but  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  force,  he  begged  to 
tell  him,  that  the  only  force  put  upon  the 
House  of  Lords  was  that  put  by  the  univer- 
sal voice  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  supposed,  thought  it 
no  longer  desirable  to  resist  the  wishes  of 
the  united  people  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
In  that  manner,  and  in  that  manner  only, 
could  it  be  said,  that  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been  forced  to  the  adoption  of  this 
measure.      He  knew  not  whether  such 
were  the  grounds  which  had  induced  the 
House  of  Lords  to  take  the  course  which 
they  had  taken  on  this  occasion ;  but  if 
they  were,  he  would  only  say,  that  they 
were  grounds  upon  which  the  House  of 
Lords  had  acted,  and  by  which  they  had 
been  influenced,  in  regard  to  the  decision 
of  other  important  questions  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  With  respect  to 
them(the  Ministers) comingback  into  office, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said, 
that  they  had  come  back  into  office  upon 
oonditiont.     The  only   condition   upon 


which  it  was  possible  for  them  to  return 
to  office  was,  the  having  the  means  of 
carrying  the  Reform  Bill.  They  did  not 
wish  to  use  such  means  in  any  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitution  of  this 
country,  but  they  did  feel  that  an  eitra* 
ordinary  crisis  had  arisen  in  the  country 
— that  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the 
well-being  of  the  people  rested  upon  the 
carrying  of  this  measure  of  Reform — and 
they  felt,  therefore,  that  they  should  not 
be  doing  their  duty  to  their  Sovereign  or 
to  the  country,  if  they  returned  to  pffice 
without  being  armed  with  full  powers  to 
ensure  the  carrying  of  the  measure.  That 
was  the  principle  upon  which  they  had 
again  accepted  office — that  was  the  prin* 
ciple  upon  which  they  had  acted ;  and  it 
was  their  determination  not  to  resort  to 
the  extraordinary  means  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  unless  such  an  alternative  should 
have  been  forced  upon  them.  He  WM 
happy  to  say,  that  such  had  not  been  the 
case.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemaa 
spoke  of  the  consequences  which  he  ap* 
prehended  from  this  Bill,  and  he  had  told 
them,  that  his  only  dependence  for  tht 
future  was  upon  the  good  sense  of  tht 
people  of  England.  That  was  also  his 
(Lord  Althorp's)  dependence ;  and  if  h# 
did  not  depend  on  the  good  sense  of  tht 
people  of  England,  he  should  not  have 
been  one  of  those  who  advised  that  Houst 
to  place  power  in  their  hands.  He  had 
done  so,  because  he  thought  them  wall 
qualified  to  exercise  such  power ;  he  had 
done  so,  because  he  looked  upon  them 
as  arrived  at  that  state  of  knowledge,  and 
were  in  that  enlightened  condition,  and  as 
possessed  of  that  good  sense  and  sound 
feeling,  which  would  make  them  use  that 
power  only  for  the  benefit  and  prosperity 
of  their  common  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  question 
before  the  House  being  whether  they 
should  assent  to  certain  Amendments  in* 
troduced  by  the  House  of  Lords  into  the 
Reform  Bill,  he,  without  hesitation,  would 
declare  that  he  was  ready  to  give  his  as-* 
sent  to  them,  nay,  more,  that  if  they  had 
been  proposed  for  his  adoption  last  night, 
without  even  being  printed,  he  should  have 
been  ready  to  signify  his  acquiescence;, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  who  thought  that 
it  would  be  a  mere  mockery  to  consider 
the  value  of  Amendments  made  by  a  body 
which  was  not  in  the  exercise  of  its  inde^^ 
pendant  constitutional  powers.  Under 
other   circumstances,   as  these  Amend* 
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menu  extended  to  fife  or  six  pages,  and  as 
the  J  related  to  the  meet  unportaot  Act  that 
bad  been  passed  during  the  last  century, 
he  might  hare  been  inclined  to  ask  for 
loroe  days  to  consider  them,  yet,  when  he 
called  to  mind  that  they  were  Amend- 
ments made  by  the  Honse  of  Lords  under 
menace  and  compulsion,  he  cared  not  on 
what  day,  or  how  soon,  he  should  be 
incited  to  agree  to  them.  They  were  mere 
amendments  of  detail  permitted  by  the 
Ministers,  and  not  amendments  reflecting 
the  real  opinions  and  independant  judg- 
ment of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  noble 
Lord  had  gravely  congratulated  the  House 
upon  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  the  Bill  had  not  been 
altered  by  those  Amendments,  and  surely 
be  might  have  spared  this  taunt  upon  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  Whoever 
dreamed  that  those  Amendments  had  been 
introduced  by  a  House  of  Lords  in  full 
possession  of  its  legislative  and  deliberative 
powers  ?  Was  it  not  notorious  that  threats 
were  held  out  to  them — was  it  not  noto- 
rious that  they  were  menaced  by  a  new 
creation  of  Peers,  unless  they  passed  this 
measure  without  any  alteration  of  its  es- 
sential principles?  The  noble  Lord  had 
acknowledged  that  a  creation  of  Peers 
had  been  intended  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying the  whole  Bill,  and  he  had  justified 
the  exercise  of  the  prerogative,  if  it  had 
been  found  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  country.  But  did  not 
the  noble  Lord's  admission  prove,  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  passed  the  Reform 
Bill  under  circumstances,  and  in  a  state 
nothing  short  of  compulsion?  He  (Sir  R. 
Peel)  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  .if 
he  had  been  a  Peer,  he  would  have  per- 
sisted in  opposing  the  Bill,  perfectly  unin- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  whether  such 
a  course  of  proceeding  might  possibly  lead 
to  the  creation  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  Peers. 
He  would  rather  have  forced  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
power,  than  have  refrained  from  giving  his 
opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  however,  that  after  what 
had  taken  place — that  after  the  failure  of 
his  Majesty  to  form  an  Administration, 
and  after  the  situation  in  which  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  country  were  placed — he  was 
ready  to  admit,  he  repeated,  that,  under 
such  circumstances,  he  considered  the  case 
as  altered,  and  that  he  did  not  think  that 
the  slightest  reflection  could  be  cast  upon 
men  who,  in  such  a  position  of  affairs,  and 


swayed  by  themott  bonovnble  motites, 
had  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  their 
legislative  functions,  in  order  to  rescue  the 
King  from  a  dilemma  in  which  no  Sore- 
reign  in  this  comitry  had  ever  before  beea 
placed.  The  noble  Lord  had  referred  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act  was  about  to  take  plaoep 
and  he  had  stated  that  it  was  esseotml  to 
the  tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  coun- 
try. Now,  admitting  for  a  moment  the 
noble  Lord's  proposition — allowing  that 
the  country  had  been  wrought  up  into 
such  a  state  of  excitement  that  no  safe 
alternative  was  left  to  them,  bat  to  pass 
this  Bill,  still  he  would  say,  that  the 
GoTemment  were  themselves  to  blame  for 
the  necessity  which  thus  left  no  choice,  no 
discretion  to  the  Legialatiire.  The  whole 
tenor  of  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
Goremment  since  this  Bill  had  been  intio- 
duced,  their  studious  efforts  to  fan,  rather 
than  to  assuage  the  flame  of  excitement 
which  the  mere  production  of  such  a  mea- 
sure was  certain  to  create,  had  intolved 
them  in  their  present  difficulty.  He  was 
ready  to  admit,  that  it  would  be  hardly 
fair  to  make  the  Government  reaponsible 
for  the  imprudent  acts  of  any  individnal. 
The  noble  Lord  bad  admitted,  that  he 
was  personally  acquainted  with  one  that 
had  been  named  in  this  debate  (Colonel 
Jones),  but  claimed  a  right  to  be  ex- 
empted from  any  responsibility  on  account 
of  his  acts  or  sentiments.  He  could  not 
deny  such  a  right  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  but  this  he  would  tell  him, 
that  the  acts  performed,  and  the  sentiments 
avowed  by  the  members  of  the  Government 
themselves,  were  calculated  to  add  to  the 
excitement  which  prevailed,  and  for  these 
— and  not  for  the  violence  of  others— did 
he  hold  the  Government  responsible.  The 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  must  recollect 
the  declaration  which  he  himself  made  at 
a  period  when  this  country  was  agitated 
from  one  end  to  the  other — the  noble 
Lord  must  recollect,  that  at  such  a  period, 
he,  being  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  took  upon  himself  to  justify  the 
exhibition  of  the  tri-coloured  flag,  even 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign  [Aeor, 
hear,]  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  behind  the 
noble  Lord  might  cheer  that  sentiment, 
and  consider  the  expression  of  it  credit- 
able to  the  noble  Lord;  but  he  would  as- 
sert, that  a  sentiment  of  the  kind  should 
never  have  been  uttered  by  a  responsible 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  who  was  anxious 
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to  soothe  the  violence  of  an  inflamed  po- 
pulace. He  believed  that  it  was  after- 
wards admitted  by  some  of  the  noble 
Lord's  friends,  that  it  was  a  hasty  decla* 
ration;  but  he  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  less  responsible  for  the 
utterance  of  it.  Declarations  equally 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  had  been 
made  by  the^  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
.Devonshire.  [Lord  John  Russell  here  ob- 
served that  he  had  not  advised  the  refusal 
to  pay  taxes.]  The  noble  Lord  entirely 
mistook  him.  He  never  meant  to  impute 
to  the  noble  Lord  a  participation  in  the 
abominable  doctrine^  that  a  subject  of  the 
King  upon  his  own  sense  of  existing 
grievances  or  imaginary  wrongs,  was  jus- 
tified in  refusing  the  payment  of  taxes. 
What  he  meant  to  refer  to  was,  a  letter 
of  the  noble  Lord's  which  had  been  pub- 
lished, in  which  the  opposition  of  the 
House  of  Lords  to  the  Reform  Bill  was 
characterized  as  the  "whisper  of  a  fac- 
tion." When  expressions  such  as  these, 
with  reference  to  the  House  of  Peers,  fell 
from  persons  filling  the  situations  of  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown,  what  other  purpose 
could  they  serve,  but  to  add  to  the  excite- 
ment that  already  existed,  and  to  lead  to 
the  destruction  of  the  independent  councils 
of  that  branch  of  the  Legislature  ?  It  cer- 
tainly was  not  just  to  make  individuals  of  a 
party  responsible  for  all  the  violent  decla- 
rations of  the  Journals  which  espoused 
their  principles,  or  advocated  their  views ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  found  one 
newspaper  in  the  constant  habit  of  pub- 
lishing matters  that  could  only  come  from 
persons  in  official  situations,  and  after- 
wards promulgating  sentiments  of  the  most 
revolting  nature,  calculated  to  excite  a 
desperate  mob  to  the  assassination  of 
those  who  were  opposed  to  them  in  poli- 
tical opinions — the  public  could  not  easily 
discriminate — they  saw  the  prompters  to 
violence  on  one  day,  made  the  chosen 
organs  of  the  Government  on  the  next — 
and  inferred  that  while  such  a  connection 
existed,  the  Government  did  not  heartily 
and  effectually  condemn  the  atrocious 
language  to  which  he  referred.  The  acts 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  the  declarations 
which  they  had  made,  and  the  conduct 
which  they  had  so  unwisely,  and,  for  the 
country,  so  unfortunately,  pursued — these 
were  the  things  which  had  brought  us  to 
the  present  pass,  and  for  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  were  held  justly  re* 
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anxiety  and  apprehension  the  passing  this 
Bill.  He  might  admit,  that  there  was  no 
other  alternative  now  left  to  them  but  to 
pass  it — he  might  admit,  that  the  House 
of  Lords  had  no  other  means  of  escaping 
from  the  annihilation  of  their  independ- 
ance,  but  to  withdraw  their  opposition 
from  the  Bill ;  but  they  might  depend 
upon  it,  that  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  would  pass, 
would  form  a  fatal  precedent,  one  to  which 
his  Majesty's  Government  might  ag^in 
and  again  recur  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing assent  to  other  measures,  which,  in 
obedience  to  the  popular  clamour,  they 
might  bring  forward.  Whenever  the  Go- 
vernment came  to  deal  with  the  Corn  laws, 
or  other  questions  calculated  to  excite  the 
feelings,  and  inflame  the  passions  of  the 
people,  the  precedent  furnished  by  the 
present  occasion  would  be  appealed  to; 
and  if  they  should  be  placed  in  similar 
circumstances  of  difliculty  and  of  excite- 
ment, the  necessity  of  restoring  tranquil- 
lity would  be  made  a  plea  for  menacing, 
and,  if  necessary,  for  destroying  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  House  of  Lords.  He 
could  not  avoid  again  referring  to  the  sen- 
timents which  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Milton)  was  understood  to  have 
avowed  on  a  recent  occasion.  That  noble 
Lord,  it  was  said,  had  stated,  that  if  his 
Majesty  formed  any  other  Government  than 
the  present,  or  if  he  refused  to  give  the 
royal  assent  to  the  Reform  Bill,  he  (Lord 
Milton)  would  refuse  to  pay  the  taxes.  How 
could  they  expect  obedience  to  the  laws  if 
such  were  the  doctrines  promulgated  by 
persons  in  high  station  ?  Would  the  poorer 
classes  of  society  quietly  submit  to  the  pay- 
ment of  their  taxes,  if  the  noble  Lord, 
who  was  blessed  with  an  affluence  which 
they  did  not  possess,  should  refuse  to 
pay  those  to  which  he  was  subject?  Upon 
what  grounds,  or  by  what  right,  would  he 
enforce  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  rates,  or 
rent,*  if  his  was  the  true  doctrine — that 
men  on  their  own  view  of  public  grievances 
were  justified  in  resisting  the  authority  of 
law?  He  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  knew  not 
how  any  regular  Government  could  be 
maintained,  if  persons  filling  the  situation 
in  society  of  the  noble  Lord — the  sup* 
porters  and  the  friends  of  the  Government 
— should  set  an  example,  which  evi- 
dently tended  to  a  dissolution  of  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  to  the  destruction  of  all 
law  and  all  social  order.  How,  he  re- 
peated, could  Qovernment  exiati  if  each 
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individaaly  followiog  the  example  of  the 
noble  Lordf  was    to  coDStitute  his  own 
feelings  and  passions  and  not  the  law,  as 
ihc  rule  of  his  condact,  and  make  himself 
the  sole  judge  of  the  policy  and  duty  of 
obedience  to  his  Sovereign  ?      He    had 
already  said,  that  he  looked  with  appre* 
hension  to  the  consequences  to  be  expected 
from  the  passing  of  this  measure.     At  the 
same  time^  no  man  in  the  country  would 
more  desire  to  see  the  failure  of  his  own 
predictions,  and  no  man,  would  do  more  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  their  accomplishment. 
They  were  now  upon  the  eve  of  that  which 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Althorp)  and  his  right 
bon.  colleague  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  acknow- 
ledged to  be  a  perilous  experiment.    That 
was  the  expression  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,    and,    in   his  opinion,   most 
correctly  used.  Under  such  circumstances, 
be  thought  it  the  duty  of  all  persons, 
and  more  especially  of  those  connected 
with  the  executive  government,  to  dimi- 
nisby  as  much  as  possible,    the  admitted 
peril  of  the  experiment;    and  as  much 
would  depend  upon  the  issue  of  the  6rst 
general  election,  he  did  hope  that  a  dis- 
solution  would  not   take  place,  without 
the  passing  of  those  precautionary  mea- 
sures by  which  even  the  authors  of  the 
Reform  Bill  declared  that  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied.     He  was  aware  that  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  giving  the  Go- 
vernment the  power  to  dissolve  the  Par- 
liament without  waiting  for  the  passing 
of  the  Boundary  Bills,  or  the  completion 
of  the  Registry.     He  apprehended,  how- 
ever, that  that  clause  was  assented  to  by 
the  House  of  Commons  upon  the  express 
assurance  of  his  Majesty's  .Government, 
that  it  was  meant  to  meet,  not  a  practical, 
but  a  theoretical  difficulty ;  not  a  probable, 
but  a  barely  possible    occurrence.     The 
clause  had  been  proposed  and  passed,  for 
the  single  purpose  of  guarding  against  an 
embarrassment  which  might  arise  in  the 
event  of  a  demise  of  the  Crown  before  the 
assembly  of  the  new  Parliament.     He  did 
not  believe,  therefore,  that  the  King's  Go- 
vernment contemplated  a  measure,   than 
which,   he  would    say,  a   greater  fraud 
could  not  be  committed  on  the  Parliament^ 
namely,  a  dissolution,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, without  the  passing  of  the 
Boundary  Bill  and  the  completion  of  the 
Registry.    It  was  only  on  the  understand- 
ing that  the   Boundary  Bills   would   be 
passed  previous  to  a  dissolution,  that  the 
clause  he  had  referred  to  bad  been  iaserted 


in  the  Bill.  If  a  dissolutioa  were  now 
resorted  to,  and  if  the  penont  poseeend 
of  the  new  right  of  voting  sbonld  be  alkiwed 
to  exercise  it  without  the  check  of  repi- 
tration,  the  greatest  calamity  would  be  in* 
flicted  on  the  country,  for  he  would  again 
repeat,  that  the  character  of  our  fatam 
measures  would  mainly  depend  upon  the 
result  of  the  first  general  election.  He  waa 
sure,  that  on  that  side  of  the  House  no 
unnecessary  delav  or  obstruction  wonld  be 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  passing  of  the 
Boundary  Bills.  Let  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite take  what  course  he  should  think 
most  expedient  to  facilitate  their  pasaiogy 
and  he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  promise 
him  that  no  vexatious  impediment  should 
be  offered.  As  the  present  waa  a  self-eon- 
demned  Parliament,  it  was  not  likely  that 
it  would  ever  again  meet  for  the  trans 
action  of  public  business;  and,  as  loon 
as  the  preparatory  measures  were  com- 
pleted, a  dissolution  would  follow  at  a 
matter  of  course.  At  the  same  time  he 
hoped  there  would  be  an  interval  in  which 
the  present  excited  feeling  might  give  place 
to  more  sober  views.  He  heard  with*  re- 
gret the  declaration  last  night  made  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  who, 
though  he  formerly  told  them  that  this 
was  to  be  a  final  measure,  then  said,  that 
he  did  not  care  whether  the  amount  of 
qualification  was  fixed  at  lOi.  or  5/.,  as  ho 
was  sure,  after  the  passing  of  this  measure, 
to  be  able  to  insist  on  the  latter  as  the 
limit.  Taking  that  declaration  as  an  in- 
dex of  present  temper,  he  thought  that 
time  should  be  afforded  for  abating  the 
passions  and  cooling  the  excitement  of  the 
people.  What  man,  he  would  ask,  inter- 
ested in  the  well-being  of  the  country,  could 
advocate  the  existence  of  these  Political 
Associations,  whose  avowed  object  was,  to 
control  the  right  of  voting  ?  Ho  under- 
stood that  there  was  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  Government  to  interfere  with  tbeie 
Political  Unions;  but  they  expreseod 
their  confident  hope  that  the  good  sense  of 
the  people  would  ensure  their  suppiet- 
sion.  But  if  the  Political  Unions  made 
their  sittings  permanent,  if  they  obtained 
the  control  over  the  right  of  voting  eon- 
ferred  by  the  Bill — whatever  hon.  Gentle- 
men might  think  of  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  we  had  lived  for  the  last 
fifty  years,  in  his  opinion  there  had  been 
no  grievance  heretofore  sustained  half  so 
intolerable  as  the  domination  which  was 
to  come.    He  hoped  that  his  Mqeity'a 
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GoTaruineiit  ware  justified  in  the  confidence 
which  they  placed  in  the  p^ood  tense  of  the 
people  of  England 9  but,  if  they  were  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations,  he  hoped 
they  would  thenhave  confidence  in  the  good 
ienseof  the  Legislature  and  in  the  strength 
of  the  constitutional  power  to  vindicate  the 
authority  of  the  law,  and  would  rescue  them 
from  the  wretched  and  degraded  tyranny 
under  which  they  would  otherwise  be 
compelled  to  live.  By  the  King's  Speech, 
made  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  the 
Ministers  were  in  some  measure  pledged 
to  this.  In  his  Speech  his  Majesty  says 
-— '  Sincerely  attached  to  our  free  Con- 
'  stitution,  1  can  never  sanction  any  inter- 

*  ference  with  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
'  those  rights  which  secure  to  my  people 
'  the  prifileges  of  discussing  and  making 

*  known  their  grievances;  but  in  respecting 

*  these  rights,  it  is  also  my  duty  to  prevent 
'  combinations,  under  whatever  pretext, 
'  which,  in  their  form  and  character,  are 

*  incompatible  with  all  regular  government, 
'  and  are  equally  opposed  to  the  spirit  and 

*  to  the  profisions  of  the  law ;  and  I  know 

*  that  I  shall  not  appeal  in  vain  to  my  faith- 

*  ful  subjects,  to  second  my  determined  reso- 
'  lution  to  repress  all  illegal  proceedings  by 

*  which  the  peace  and  security  of  my  do- 
'  minions  may  be  endangered/*  They 
were  then  about  to  give  their  final  assent 
to  that  Bill  the  desire  for  which  was  said 
to  be  the  chief  cause  and  justification  of 
Political  Unions.  With  the  cause,  then, 
the  effect  ought  also  to  cease.  If  it  did  not, 
it  would  become  the  duty  of  this  House  to 
consider,  before  the  separation  of  Par- 
liament, the  propriety  of  redeeming  the 
pledges  placed  in  the  mouth  of  his  Majes- 
ty and  of  putting  an  end  to  proceedings, 
the  continuance  of  which,  were  declared 
from  the  throne  to  be  inconsistent  with  all 
good  government,  and  opposed  alike  to 
the  provisions  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and 
to  the  liberty  of  the  people. 

Lord  Milton  said,  that  he  had  been  so 
much  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  the 
learned  Gentleman  opposite,  and  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  that  he  was  sure  his 
right  hon.  friend  near  him  (Mr.  StanleVt 
who  had  risen  with  his  Lordship)  would 
allow  him  to  take  this  opportunity  to  reply 
in  a  few  words  to  their  observations.  It 
was  in  human  nature,  perhaps,  to  magnify 
the  importance  of  an  existing  crisis.  We 
did  not  always  take  as  clear  a  view  of  that 
— »»'»-^— — i— ■  ■■■■  ■       ■     III  ■  .^^^^^i,,, 
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which  was  present  as  of  that  which  was  past, 
and  he  might  have  given  an  answer  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  which  was 
not  exactly  what  it  ought  to  have  been. 
If,  in  his  observation  to  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite,  he  had  admit- 
ted the  truth  of  the  hon.  Member's  asser- 
tion, with  respect  to  the  avowal  on  his 
part  of  the  possibility  that  a  state  of 
things  might  occur  which  would  entail  on 
him  the  necessity  of  a  refusal  to  pay  taxes, 
he  did  not  rise  at  that  moment  to  deny 
or  retract  the  statement  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  had  attributed  to  him ;  and  he 
would  say,  that  if  it  had  been  thought  by 
persons  who  had  reflected  deeply  upon 
the  Constitution  of  this  country,  and  upon 
the  nature  of  government  itself,  that  oc- 
casions might  arise  when  individuals  would 
not  be  bound  to  follow  the  strict  letter  of 
tlie  law — if,  he  repeated,  such  a  principle 
as  that  was  to  be  admitted,  it  must  also  be 
admitted,  that  cases  might  arise  wherein  di- 
viduals  would  be  justified  in  acting  in 
conformity  with  suctt  a  doctrine.     He  had 
already  said,  that  the  human  mind  was 
apt  to  magnify  the  importance  of  a  present 
crisis;  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  for  the 
individual  to  determine  when  the  principle 
in  question  should  be  acted  upon  ;  and  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  say,  that  it  was 
illegal  to  take  a  certain  course  when  men 
were  placed  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law. 
Upon  what  principle,  he  would  ask,  did 
the  House  of  Brunswick  sit  on  the  throne 
of  these  realms,  or  upon  what  principle 
had  the  Revolution  of  1688  been  accom- 
plished ?    Would  any  man  say,  that  that 
Revolution  was  brought  about  according  to 
the  forms  of  law  ?    Would  any  man;  say, 
that  it  was  effected  by  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament sitting  there,  and  whose  act  was 
assented  to  by  a  King,  not  merely  (/e/ac/o, 
but  dejure,  on  the  throne  ?    No ;  that  was 
one  of  those  nodi  in  the  history  of  nations, 
where  men  must  act  upon  first  principles, 
and  not  the  strict  letter  of  the  law.     He 
was  extremely  happy  that  the  cause  of  the 
late  crisis  had  passed  away,  but   they 
would  give  him  leave  to  say,  that  there 
was  something  peculiar  in  it.     Without 
questioning  the  strict  right  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  interfere  with  a  bill 
sent  up  to  it  from  that  House,  he  would  say, 
that  if  it  was  possible  to  conceive  a  case 
in  which  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
ought  to  have  exercised  the  greatest  deli- 
cacy, not  towards  that  House  only,  but 
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Reform  Bill.  He  would  not  go  the  length 
of  denying  the  right  of  the  House  of 
Lords  to  interfere  with  such  a  measure, 
but  he  would  say  this — that  in  doing  so, 
this  consideration  should  have  weighed 
with  them,  that  it  was  a  case  in  which 
they  had  no  concern.  He  wished  to  know 
what  concern  the  House  of  Peers  had  in  a 
question  that  related  to  the  mode  in  which 
the  people  were  to  be  represented  in  that 
House.  He  saw  that  the  expression  of 
aiich  an  opinion  excited  astonishment 
amongst  hon.  Members  opposite  ;  but  he 
was  prepared  to  maintain,  that  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  people  was  a  matter  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  House  of 
Lords,  had  no  concern.  Whether  the 
people  were  represented  by  close  boroughs, 
or  through  some  other  medium,  was  a 
question  in  which  the  House  of  Lords, 
collectively  considered,  was  not  concerned. 
He  was  ready  to  admit,  that  individual 
J^rds  were,  no  doubt,  concerned  in  the 
matter ;  but  that  House,  in  its  legislative 
capacity,  was  not.  [An  Hon,  Member: 
What  was  the  Septennial  Act?]  The  Sep- 
tennial and  Triennial  Acts  were  of  a  differ- 
ent nature,  and  related  only  to  the  duration 
of  Parliament,  not  to  the  com  position  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  might  also  ob- 
serve, that  the  Acts  for  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  Grampound  and  East  Retford, 
were,  in  some  measure,  of  a  judicial  na- 
ture— acts  of  punishment  as  well  as  re- 
formation, of  which  the  Peers  might  pro- 
perly judge.  With  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  Ministers,  he  conceived  that  they  were 
perfectly  justiBed  in  advising  his  Majesty 
to  create  a  large  number  of  Peers,  if  it 
had  been  necessary  to  insure  the  success 
of  the  Reform  Bill.  An  analysis  of  the 
division  of  the  other  House  showed,  that 
a  large  majority  of  the  Peers  who  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  were  Peers  who  sat  in 
virtue  of  titles  existing  previous  to  the 
reign  of  George  3rd;  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  its  opponents  were  Peers  whose 
titles  were  of  modern  creation ;  and  that 
circumstance,  he  contended,  proved  that 
the  ancient  hereditary  peerage  of  the  land 
were  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  Stanley  sMf  that  he  did  not  regret 
having  given  way  to  his  noble  friend,  be- 
cause observations  had  been  made  on  his 
noble  friend's  personal  conduct,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  not  stand  in  the  way  of  af< 
fording  his  noble  friend  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  answering  them ;  but  he  did  deeply 
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his  noble  friend  on  this  occasion,  senti- 
ments from  which  he  entirely,  completely, 
and  altogether  dissented.  He  must  say, 
that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  there  was  no 
matter  which  should  be  more  carefully 
avoided,  but  more  especially  at  the  present 
period,  than  the  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  such  a  difficult,  delicate, 
and  abstract  question  as  that  to  which  his 
noble  friend  had  referred.  If  ever  there 
was  a  period  when  such  a  discussion  should 
be  avoided,  it  was  the  present.  If  there 
was  one  subject  more  difficult  than  another, 
it  was  that  which  involved  the  theoretical 
principles  and  practical  working  of  the 
Constitution  of  this  country ;  and  again  he 
would  say,  that  the  nice  point  to  which  his 
noble  friend  had  referred  was  not  a  fit  sab- 
ject  for  discussion  in  that  House.  He 
difiered  entirely  from  his  noble  friend  in 
the  opinion  that  this  was  a  measure  in 
which  the  House  of  Lords  had  no  concern. 
He  did  not  think,  that  a  question  like  this, 
which  went  to  regulate  the  balance  of  the 
different  branches  of  the  Constitution,  was 
one  in  which  the  House  of  Lords  should 
have  no  voice ;  and,  if  upon  that  point  he 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  oppo- 
site, he  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  if  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  such  a  question,  should  persist  in  their 
opposition  to  that  House,  so  as  to  destroy 
the  balance  between  them,  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  the  Crown,  would  be 
justified  in  restoring  that  balance  by  a 
creation  of  Peers,  and  thus  establishing  a 
harmony  again  between  the  two  Houses. 
Undoubtedly  the  House  of  Lords  were 
deeply  concerned  and  interested  in  every 
question  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Legislature;  but  he  must  not,  therefore, 
admit,  that  the  House  of  Lords,  as  a  body, 
should  be  entirely  independent  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  Constitution.  If  such  a 
principle  as  that  were  to  be  admitted  and 
acted  upon,  we  should  not  be  under  a 
mixed  government,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment of  an  oligarchy.  If  such  an  indefeasible 
power  as  that  were  to  be  given  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  would  obviously  be  inconsistent 
with  the  whole  working  of  the  Constita* 
tion,  and  with  the  respective  and  peculiar 
powers  and  privileges  of  the  King  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  asserted,  that  after 
the  passing  of  this  Bill,  those  who  should 
accept  that  which  had  been  hitherto  con* 
sidered  an  honour,  would  be  degraded  by 
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Gentleman  saidy  that  they  would  be  de- 
graded in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  he  would  mark  them  and 
point  them  out  as  objects  for  their  con- 
tempty  and  as  persons  with  whom  he  would 
not  associate,  as  persons  deserving — 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  denied  the  words 
attributed  to  him* 

Mr.  Stanley  continued.  The  learned 
Gentleman  had  contradicted  him,  not  in 
the  most  courteous  manner,  but  he  was  in 
the  recollection  of  the  House,  and  would 
adhere  to  his  statement. 

Sir  Edward  Suyden  :  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  attributing  expressions  to 
me  which  I  altogether  disclaim  and  deny, 
and  turning  me  into  ridicule  for  expres- 
sions which  I  did  not  use. 

Mr.  Stanley  would  repeat,  that  the 
learned  Gentleman  had  used  expressions 
very  like  them,  at  least,  to  mark  the  strong 
feeling  which  he  entertained  of  the  dis- 
grace which  would  attach  to  the  personal 
character  of  any  man  who  should  hereafter 
accept  an  elevation  to  the  peerage.  He 
should  like  to  know  how  long  the  veto  of 
the  learned  Gentleman  upon  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  was  to  be  continued  ? 
and  at  what  precise  moment  or  period  he 
intended  it  should  expire  ?  How  long,  he 
would  ask,  might  the  Bill  have  remained 
pending,  if  the  privilege  of  the  Crown  was 
not  to  be  exercised?  If  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  wished  to  find  a  mode 
by  which  to  render  it  impossible  to  work 
the  affairs  of  the  British  Constitution,  it 
was  in  the  use  of  that  immutable  and  in- 
terminable vetOy  which,  while  the  House  of 
Lords  thought  fit,  was  to  be  put  upon  the 
Reform  measure.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  thought  fit  to  charge  on  his 
Majesty's  Government  all  the  various  acts 
which  persons  of  heated  and  strongly  ex- 
cited feelings  might,  by  word  or  writing, 
nay,  almost  by  thought,  have  committed, 
during  a  period  of  time  when  the  whole 
nation  was  in  an  agony  of  suspense.  The 
conduct  of  Colonel  Jones  had  been  spoken 
of  as  if  the  Ministers  were  responsible  for 
it.  The  newspapers,  too,  had  been  ob- 
jected to,  and  the  language  of  those  who 
advocated  the  measure  of  Reform  attri- 
buted to  Government. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  denied  that  he  had 
made  any  such  imputation. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Then  the  newspapers  had 
been  objected  toby  the  right  hon.  Baronet, 
the  member  for  Tamworth.     But  the  hon. 
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that  he  had  alluded  to  the  run  upon  th^ 
Bank  for  gold,  and  upon  the  Savings 
Banks  for  the  withdrawal  of  deposits.  Did 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  mean  to 
bring  forward  these  occurrences  as  a 
charge  on  his  Majesty's  Government  ? 

Sir  Edward  Sugden:  They  were  the 
consequences  of  the  acts  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stanley :  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says,  they  were  the  conse- 
quences of  the  acts  of  the  Government* 
Now,  he  would  contend,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  made  it  matter 
of  grave  charge  against  them,  though  he 
was  now  pleased  to  soften  down  the  ex- 
pression into  *'  the  consequences  of  their 
actions."  The  fact  was,  that,  during  the 
time  when  the  present  Administration  wis 
out  of  power,  and  the  country  full  of  ap- 
prehension that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  their 
friends,  might  come  into  office,  the  people 
of  the  country  thought  that  their  money 
was  not  safe,  and  hence  the  run  upon  the 
Bank  for  gold ;  and  did  not  both  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
know,  that  the  events  to  which  he  vfas  al- 
luding, not  only  produced  the  run  upon 
the  Bank  of  England  and  upon  the  Savings 
Banks,  but  also  greatly  depreciated  Eng- 
lish as  well  as  foreign  Government  secu- 
rities? Did  not  the  apprehension  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  might 
come  into  power,  and  the  expectation  of  a 
general  war  consequent  upon  that  appre- 
hension, produce  a  depreciation  which  for 
a  long  time  past  had  not  been  equalled  ? 
If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  doubted 
that,  he  might  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  preventing  in  future  the  deprecia- 
tion of  public  securities  through  the  oper- 
ation of  public  events.  How  could  it  for 
a  moment  be  imagined  that  an  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  possessing  the  expe- 
rience which  belonged  to  him,  could  sup- 
pose that  the  present  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  were  to  blame  for  that  decline  in 
the  value  of  the  public  funds,  which  aroee 
out  of  causes  over  which  they  could  not 
by  possibility  exercise  any  control  ? 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  :  I  never  said  any 
such  thing. 

Mr.  Stanley:  When  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  could  prove  that  those 
things  could  not  and  ought  not  to  affect 
the  public  credit,  then,  and  not  before^ 
could  he  with  any  show  of  justice  or  eon- 
•istency  make  the  charge  which  b«  pfth 
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ferred  against  bis  Majesty's  Government 
Sir  Edward  Sugden  again  denied   the 
statement  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Stanley:  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  when  he  had  concluded  the  few 
observations  with  which  he  meant  to  trouble 
the  House.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
referred  to  some  newspapers,  and  endea- 
voured to  affix  the  same  responsibility 
upon  Government  with  respect  to  them^ 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
sought  to  establish  with  respect  to  the  rise 
or  fall  in  the  public  securities.  He  had 
alluded  to  a  particular  paper,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  a  journal  which  often  obtained 
information  previously  known  to  only  a 
few :  but  could  suoh  a  fact  warrant  the  as- 
sertion, that  that  newspaper  spoke  the  sen- 
timents of  the  Government,  even  though  it 
might  obtain  its  information  from  persons 
connected  with  the  Government  ?  If, 
however,  there  was  one  paper  more  than 
another  which  was  distinguished  for  hos- 
tility to  his  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  that  was  the  publication  in 
question.  For  what  might  appear  in  that 
paper  it  was  rather  hard  to  hold  the 
Government  of  the  country  responsible, 
when  the  fact  was  not  to  be  disputed,  that, 
so  far  from  giving  efficient  support  to  the 
measures  of  Government,  it  was  marked  by 
the  most  decided  and  rarely -ceasing  hos- 
tility to  the  head  of  that  Government. 
Was  it  on  such  grounds  as  these  that  such 
interference  by  the  Government  was  to  be 
inferred,  or  was  it  from  this  to  be  con- 
tended, that  the  Government  were  to  be 
held  responsible  for  every  thing  written  or 
stated  by  that  newspaper  to  which  allusion 
had  been  made  ?  The  inference  was  one 
which  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  should  never  have 
imagined  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
have  drawn.  He  would  now  notice  some 
other  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  other  members  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.  His  noble  friend  near  him 
had  been  charged  with  having  vindicated 
the  display  of  the  tri -colour  flag  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sovereign,  during  the  ex- 
citement, as  it  was  alleged,  which  arose 
out  of  the  Reform  Bill.  A  short  reference 
to  facts  would  place  that  accusation  on  its 
true  footing.  In  the  first  place,  the  day 
on  which  the  exhibition  took  place  was  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  month  of  November, 
in  the  year  1830  ;  and  it  was  not  for  three 
months  afterwards,  namely,  on  the  1st  of 
Mvcbi  1831|  that  the  Reform  Bill  was  in- 


troduced. It  was,  thereforty  imposiiUt  Co 
establish  any  connexion  between  the  two 
events.  There  remained,  however,  one 
other  fact  to  be  mentioned,  which  he  had 
just  learned  from  an  hon.  friend  near  him, 
which  was,  that  there  was  no  tri-ooloar 
flag  in  the  case  at  all ;  but,  on  tht  assump- 
tion that  there  had  been,  his  noble  friend 
treated  its  display  in  the  only  way  in  which, 
with  any  justice,  it  could  be  treated,  not 
as  an  insult  to  the  Sovereign,  but  very 
much  to  the  contrary,  as  regarded  any 
constitutional  monarch.  It  was  merety 
intended  as  an  expression  of  the  legitimate 
admiration  shared  by  the  whole  British 
people — an  admiration  not  at  the  time  die- 
claimed  by  the  right  hon.  Grentleman  op« 
posite — of  the  noble  struggle  suocesafaUy 
maintained  by  a  great  people  against  an 
oppressive  and  unendurable  tyranny.  Hie 
noble  friend,  on  the  occasion  to  which  be 
was  alluding,  had  truly  told  them,  that  th* 
people  of  England  were  not  democratic, 
that  they  knew  the  value  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  they  possessed,  and  that  to  call 
them  the  advocates  of  democracy  was  to 
pronounce  upon  them  one  of  the  groisest 
calumnies  that  could  be  uttered  agaioat 
the  people  of  England.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  late  French  government,  it  was  uni- 
versally felt  throughout  England,  that  the 
then  Administration  of  this  country  were 
favourable  to  the  ancient  order  of  things, 
and  adverse  to  the  new.  With  that  im- 
putation resting  on  them  they  abandoned 
office.  He  did  not  wish  to  reorimiDato; 
but  he  could  not  help,  when  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  talked  of  letting  loose  a  tovrtnt, 
refrain  from  reminding  the  House,  that 
those  who  now  used  this  language  in  cen- 
sure and  condemnation,  had  themaelvea 
the  power,  which  they  declined  to  exer- 
cise, of  permitting  those  waten  to  flow  o6F 
in  single  and  separate  channels,  one  by 
one ;  instead  of  which  they  restrained  and 
dammed  them  up,  till,  by  becoming  united 
they  formed  one  vast  and  resistlesa  current* 
Then,  when  they  felt  the  mound  on  which 
they  stood  tottering  beneath  them,  they 
secured  their  own  escape,  and  left  to  an- 
other set  of  workmen  to  throw  wide  those 
flood-gates  which  they  had  neither  the 
power  to  keep  closed,  nor  the  courage  to 
open  in  due  time.  Was  Reform  the  only 
source  which  they  dammed  up?  Had  it 
not  been  the  practice  of  the  right  hon*  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  now  occupied  seats 
on  the  other  side  of  tht  Hovse^  fnm  Um 
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sioiiieiit  they  first  attained  power,  to  unite 
together  as  a  party  to  keep  all  close  as 
long  as  they  possibly  could  ?  In  that  they 
acted  consistently,  and  upon  that  principle 
they  actAd  until  they  could  act  no  longer. 
Would  any  man  tell  him  that  a  calm  in- 
quiry into  the  state  of  the  Church  property 
might  not  hare  been  attended  with  the  most 
beneficial  results,  had  it  been  entered  upon 
some  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years  ago? 
He,  for  one,  admitted  that  it  might  have 
been  beneficial  ["  hear^  hear,"  from  Sir 
Robert  Peel],  Did  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
also  admit  that  truth  ? 

Sir  Robert  Peel  remembered  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  oc- 
casion he  alluded  to. 

Mr.  iSton/^y  proceeded.  In  the  speech  to 
which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  alluded, 
be  (Mr.  Stanley)  stated  that  his  objection 
to  the  motion  then  brought  before  the 
House  arose  from  the  animu$  in  which  it 
was  proposed,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
was  anxious  for  an  inquiry  into  the  defects 
which  existed  in  the  establishment,  and 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  or 
Commission  (those  were  his  words  he  well 
remembered)  to  inquire  into  and  remedy 
the  system  should  have  his  cordial  sup- 
port. On  the  subject  of  colonial 
slavery,  he  begged  to  point  at  the  Resolu- 
tions of  1823  as  a  most  convenieht  mode 
of  putting  off  the  evil  for  the  then  Go- 
vernment ;  but  if  more  effectual  steps  had 
then  been  taken  than  the  mere  passing  of 
a  series  of  resolutions,  the  present  Govern- 
ment would  not  have  found  itself  in  the 
awful  situation  in  which  it  and  the  country 
now  stood  in  regard  to  the  great  question  of 
West-India  slavery.  In  respect  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country,  the  case 
was  precisely  the  same,  and  the  present 
Government  on  coming  into  ofiice,  was 
met  by  accumulated  difficulties  surround- 
ing every  question,  and  was  obliged  to 
take  up  ail  at  once ;  and  having  done  so, 
it  was  now  charged  with  opening  dangerous 
questions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
country.  He  was  prepared  fully  to  admit 
to  the  right  hon.  Baronet  opposite,  his  re* 
gret  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Reform  Bill  had  passed  the  other 
House  of  Parliament;  but,  however  he 
might  regret  those  circumstances,  he  could 
not  but  Uiink  there  remained  no  alterna- 
tive for  his  Majesty's  Government.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  said,  that  a  crea- 
tion of  Peers  should  have  taken  place  be- 
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other  House  of  Parliament^^a  course  of 
proceeding  which  might  have  been  more 
acceptable  to  the  opposers  of  the  measure 
— but  the  Government  had  abstained  from 
tendering  any  advice  for  a  creation  of 
Peers  until  it  became  clear  no  other 
course  was  open.  Had  such  a  course 
been  followed  as  that  hinted  at  by  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  it  would  have  then 
been  said,  that  the  Grovemment  had  wan- 
tonly endangered  the  Peerage,  and  that 
they  had  taken  that  step  for  no  purpose 
but  to  increase  their  power  in  the  Upper 
House.  What  a  theme  would  that  have 
afforded  for  declamation.  It  would  have 
been  strongly  urged,  with  some  reason,  be- 
cause it  had  now  become  apparent,  that  % 
creation  before  the  second  reading  was 
unnecessary  to  carry  the  Bill  through 
that  stage.  On  the  principles  on  whwh 
the  Government  took  office,  (to  wbieh 
they  were  pledged)  under  which  Aey 
subsequently  abandoned  and  again  re- 
sumed office,  his  (Mr.  Stanley's)  noble 
friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
no  hope  left  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  Bill  was  in  the  hands  of  professed 
half  supporters,  as  well  as  professed  op- 
posers,  when  these  circumstances  trans- 
pired, which  left  no  doubt  on  the  mind 
of  any  human  being  what  was  their  in- 
tent— when  it  was  clear  that  the  object 
was  by  obtaining  the  acquiescence  of  the 
noble  Earl  to  this  or  that  proposition^  to 
lose  for  him  the  confidence  of  his  ooun- 
try — when  it  was  found  that  there  were 
those,  who,  by  thus  lowering  his  reputa- 
tion, would  fiing  him  out  of  office,  it  was 
only  then  that  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  felt  that  they  should 
betray  their  pledges  to  the  country,  and 
should  neglect  their  duty  to  their  Sov- 
ereign, if  they  abstained  from  ofiering,  the 
advice  they  had  done  to  the  King,  or  ten- 
dering to  his  Majesty  their  resignation. 
Much  as  he  might  regret  the  necessity  of 
this  course,  he  could  not  hesitate  to  main- 
tain that  its  adoption  was  imperative.  It 
had  been  said,  that  the  proceeding  with 
schedule  B  before  schedule  A  was  not  a 
matter  of  consequence,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir  Edward 
Sugden)  had  read  half  a  sentence  of  bia 
(Mr.  Stanley's),  in  which  he  had  said,  that 
it  was  immaterial  whether  disfranchttt- 
ment  or  enfranchisement  had  precedence 
in  coming  before  the  consideration  of  tba 
House.  That  half  sentence,  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  did  not  mean  to  d^y  s  and  bt 
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wished  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
bad  done  him  the  favour  to  read  the  en- 
tire sentence,  and  it  would  be  found  that 
he  had  given  as  a  reason,  that  one  did  not 
take  from  the  other,  and  remarked,  that 
if  there  was  a  subject  on  which  the  feeling 
of  the  conntry  had  been  more  strongly  ex- 
pressed than  another,  it  was  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  rotten  boroughs.  He, 
however,  must  now  remind  the  House  that 
this  speech  was  made  when  the  first  Bill 
of  Reform  was  under  consideration,  and 
not  on  the  Bill  now  before  the  House, 
which  it  would  be  remembered  kept  the 
number  of  the  Representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment unchanged,  and  which  was  not  the 
case  in  a  former  Bill.  This  fact  made  all 
the  difference,  for  the  less  the  number  en- 
franchised, the  less  number  of  the  rotten 
boroughs  would  be  required  to  be  disfran- 
chised; and  therefore  it  was  incumbent 
on  the  Government  to  proceed  Hrst  with 
the  disfranchisement  clause.  He  could 
not  avoid  adverting  to  the  allusion  which 
had  been  made  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  R.  Peel)  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  (Mr. 
Hume),  in  which  he  had  stated  that  he 
he  should  only  take  this  Bill  as  an  instal- 
ment. He  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  heard  that 
speech  with  regret,  and  he  must  say,  that 
so  far  as  rested  with  the  Government,  the 
present  was  a  final  measure,  and  as  such 
It  was,  that  they  had  gone  so  far.  For 
himself  he  would  say,  he  accepted  this 
Bill  in  payment  of  the  whole  demand,  and 
he  refused,  and  he  thought  the  people  of 
England  would  refuse,  to  seek  for  any 
further  instalment  on  a  measure  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  the  well-being  of  the 
country.  He  must  here  acknowledge 
the  satisfaction  with  which  he  had  heard 
the  declaration  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
(the  member  for  Tamworth),  that  he 
should  offer  no  material  opposition  to  the 
Boundaries  Bill ;  for  the  House  must  see, 
that  should  that  measure  not  be  passed, 
great  inconvenience  would  arise  in  case 
of  a  separation  of  the  present  Parliament, 
and  the  measure  of  Reform  would  be  left  in 
an  unpleasant  situation.  He  had  now  only 
to  express  his  regret  that  there  should 
have  been  even  the  appearance  of  con- 
straint in  passing  the  Bill  through  the 
Upper  House,  but  much  as  he  might  re- 
gret it,  he  thought  the  measure  essential  to, 
and  calculated  to  secure,  the  rights  of  the 
Throne,  the  authority  of  both  Houses  of 

Pwliametiti  and  the  Uberty  of  the  people. 


Sir  Robert  Peely  in  explanation,  denied 
that  he  required  a  creation  of  Peers  before 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  What  he 
had  said  was,  that  the  menace  was  worse 
than  a  creation.  In  answer  to  the  allega- 
tion that  the  late  Government  had  opposed 
every  species  of  Reform  in  the  Church,  he 
begged  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, that  the  late  Government  had  issued 
a  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  Church,  with  a  view  to  the  regulation 
of  unions,  and  had  effected  the  Tithe 
Composition  Act.  He  might,  on  some 
future  occasion,  ask  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman how  far  the  present  Government 
had  acted  on  the  recommendation  of  that 
Commission.  Reform  was  too  wide  a 
question  for  him  to  enter  upon  in  an  expla- 
nation, but  he  must  remark,  that  it  was 
natural  that  the  excitement  of  the  people 
should  be  ascribed  to  the  Govemment, 
for  he  well  remembered  that  when  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  J.  Russell)  gave  his 
support  to  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, who  was  opposed  determinedly  to 
Reform,  that  the  noble  Lord's  justification 
of  his  own  conduct  was  this,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  England  had  become  careless  about 
Reform,  and  that  on  account  of  their  in- 
difference he  should  never  come  forward 
with  any  measure  of  Reform  again. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  the  opening 
and  in  the  termination  of  his  speech,  gave 
him  great  satisfaction,  and  he  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  declaration  he  had  made  of  his 
own  view,  and,  as  he  supposed,  the  view 
of  the  Government,  upon  the  two  great 
and  important  principles  which  had  been 
advanced  by  high  authority  in  this  House, 
by  persons  who  were  the  strongest  sup- 
porters of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  on  tne 
Reform  Bill.  He  thanked  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  for  his  dissent  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  noble  Lord  near  him — a  dis- 
sent which  must  have  been  re-echoed  in 
the  breast  of  every  man  who  wished  to  see 
a  Government  of  any  kind  in  this  country. 
He  also  thanked  him  for  the  denial  he 
gave  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex,  who  consklered  that  the 
Government  they  were  about  toestablish  by 
this  Bill  was  only  a  temporary  one.  He 
thanked  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  also, 
for  the  declaration,  that  he  looked  upon 
this  measure,  so  far  as  he  himself  and  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  concerned,  to-be 
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larly  at  that  last  important  pledge,  for 
irhen  they,  or  those  who  shall  occupy  these 
aeats  in  a  future  Parliament,  should  be 
obliged  to  renew  the  contests  between  con- 
servation and  innovation,  which  some  san- 
guine persons  think  we  are  now  about  to 
close  for  ever — he  rejoiced  to  think,  that 
when  that  time  came,  as  come,  in  his  opin- 
ion, it  inevitably  would — they  should  have 
the  ability  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  the  respectability  and  cordiality  of  the 
persons  who  now  promoted  the  Reform 
^ill,  to  aid  those  to  whom  the  duty  might 
fall  of  opposing  that  torrent  which,  in  his 
conscience,  he  believed  would  be  only  in- 
creased in  force  and  fury  by  the  concessions 
already  made,  and  which,  he  feared,  would 
in  the  end  be  found  wholly  irresistible. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked,  whether 
the  House  of  Lords  alone  was  to  be  subject 
to  no  control  from  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legislature.  Were  the  House  of  Lords, 
be  asked,  to  stand  exempt  from  the  un- 
doubted prerogative  of  the  King,  when  he 
was  pleased  to  exercise  it  ?  No ;  and  no 
such  absurdity  had  been  asserted  ;  but  it 
was  asserted  that  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  more  truly  the  populace,  ought  not  to 
force  both  the  King  and  the  Lords,  the 
one  to  exercise  his  reluctant  authority, 
and  the  other  to  submit  to  what  would 
be,  in  such  circumstances,  an  unconstitu- 
tional usurpation  of  power.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  argued  this  part  of 
the  case  on  the  assumption,  that  the  Crown 
was  desirous  of  exercising  this  prerogative 
at  this  time — an  assumption  contradicted 
by  the  facts  :  it  was  notorious,  that  in  the 
present  case  the  Monarch  was  unwilling  to 
make  Peers.  If  the  King  had  been  willing 
to  make  Peers,  the  objection  would  have 
been  only  the  same  as  was  raised  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  stronger  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  prerogative  was  about 
to  be  carried.  But  they  should  always 
recollect,  that  the  King  was  in  this  case 
unwilling  to  exercise  his  prerogative;  so 
that  it  was  required,  not  only  to  swamp  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  to  force  the  King  to 
do  what  he  considered  to  be  contrary  to 
his  Crown  and  dignity.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  chose,  very  ingeniously,  to  re- 
present the  argument  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  (Sir  Edward  Sugden),  upon 
the  dangers  of  the  Reform  Bill — a  tolerable 
sample  of  which  had  already  been  ex- 
hibited— as  being  an  unreasonable  and 
misplaced  charge  against  Ministers  of  hav- 
ing excited  the  acts  referred  to.    His  hon. 


and  learned  friend  might  have  made  such 
a  charge  with  great  justice,  but  he  had 
happened  not  to  do  so.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  run  upon  the  Bank  for  gold,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  in  the 
Savings  Banks,  his  line  of  argument  did 
not  go  to  charging  Ministers  themselves 
with  those  acts,  but  told  them,  that  the 
state  of  society  had  been  so  disordered,  by 
the  unsettling  of  all  the  principles  by 
which  it  bad  hitherto  been  held  together, 
by  destroying  the  great  principles  of  pre- 
scription, and  respect  for  what  had  been 
long  estabhshed,  which,  as  he  had  said 
once  before,  was,  in  the  moral  world,  what 
gravity  was  in  the  physical  world,  keepioe 
everything  in  its  place — ^his  hon.  fneod 
told  them,  that  to  this  general  disoreaniza* 
tion  was  to  be  attributed  those  muchiefii 
which  had  already  occurred,  and  those 
greater  mischiefs  with  which  society  waf 
menaced.  But  the  charge  which  his  hoo. 
and  learned  friend  had  not  made,  he  (Mr, 
Croker)  would  distinctly  make — he  charged 
Ministers,  through  their  immediate  friends, 
agents  and  supporters,  with  being,  not 
merely  the  remote,  but  the  proximate  cause 
of  these  special  attempts  to  disorganize 
society.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
put  it  all  upon  a  question  of  public  credit^ 
and  seemed  to  argue,  that  the  alarm  whicb 
had  affected  public  credit  had  been  in  no 
way  encouraged  by  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged :  but  was  this  the  case  ?  Was  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  notorious  and  avowed, 
that  the  run  was  made  on  the  Bank  solely 
for  the  object  of  keeping  the  present  Mi- 
nisters in  power  ?  Would  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  state,  with  that  fairness  and 
frankness  which  no  one  could  deny  to 
him,  whether  he  did  not  see  the  walls  of 
the  city  placarded  with  the  sentence, 
**  The  way  to  prevent  our  bavins^  a  new 
Administration  is  to  go  for  gold  ?*'  It  was 
not  a  question  of  public  credit,  as  those 
well  knew  who  put  up  these  placards, 
but  a  question  in  which  the  interests  of 
the  public  were  put  into  jeopardy  merely 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  party.  When 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend  alluded  to  the 
Savings  Banks,  he  did  not  say  that  the 
Government  encouraged  the  withdrawal  of 
deposits;  but  he  most  justly  and  properly 
warned  the  people  who  were  enjoying  the 
benefit  of  that  institution,  not  to  prostitute 
it  to  political  purposes,  and  that,  if  they 
suffered  designing  men  so  to  prostitute  it, 
the  Government  would  be  obliged  to  re- 
strict its  operation,  and  of  course  its  mU 
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▼tntagei.  Hie  right  bon.'  Gentleman, 
therefore^  totally  misunderstood,  for  olf 
coane  it  could  only  be  from  having  mis- 
understood that  he  mis-stated  the  argu- 
ments of  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  :  but 
again,  he  (Mr.  Croker)  would  ask,  was  it 
not  notorious  that  the  partizans  of  the 
pratent  Ministers — not  their  obscure  emis- 
saries, but  their  known  and  prominent 
supporters — had  been  foremost  in  suggest- 
ing, and  most  active  in  promoting,  this  run 
on  the  Savings  Banks,  and  by  thus  endea- 
vouring to  turn  those  excellent  institutions 
into  an  instrument  of  faction,  had  im- 
paired their  utility  and  endangered  their 
existence?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  assured  them,  that  all  alarm  of  an 
extension  of  the  democratic  principle 
among  the  people  was  vain  and  unfounded, 
and  maintained  that  the  people  were 
not  democratically,  but  monarchically  in- 
clined. He  (Mr.  Croker)  certainly  be- 
lieved fimbly,  that  democracy  was  on  the 
surface,  rather  than  that  it  had  penetrated 
into  the  substance  of  public  opinion. 
Bat  then,  on  the  other  hand,  he  believed 
that  the  class  of  the  people  who  had 
been  the  loudest  advocates  for  the  Bill, 
thoae  who  composed  the  Political  Unions 
—-those  who  had  outraged  the  law, 
and  menaced  the  Government,  did  unite 
the  two  objects — Reform  and  Democracy, 
and  adopted  the  former  only  as  a  road  to 
the  latter.  He  asked  hon.  Members  who 
doubted  this,  whether  they  had  read  the 
placards  on  the  walls — whether  they  had 
read  the  resolutions  which  the  different 
Political  Unions  had  promulgated?  No 
one  who  had  observed  and  considered 
these  circumstances  could  deny,  that  the 
wildest  dreams  of  democracy  were  there 
mixed  up  with  the  wishes  for  Reform 
which  the  individuals  to  whom  he  alluded 
had  expressed.  The  sacred  persons  of 
the  Royal  Family,  the  very  existence  of 
the  Crown  itself,  had  been  implicated  in 
the  popular  discussions  on  Reform.  He 
begged  not  to  be  misunderstood.  He  was 
far  from  saying  that  there  was  no  friend  of 
Reform  who  did  not  desire  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  Constitution.  It  was  im- 
possible that  he  could  say  so,  after  hear- 
ing the  speech  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  just  made ;  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  say  so,  when  he  saw  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  so  many  persons 
who  owed  their  honours  and  estates  to  that 
Constitution.  But  what  he  did  say  was, 
that  it  was  his  matured  and  conscientious 


opinion,  that  the  Reform  Bill  was,  even  m 
that  House,  advocated  on  principles  which 
must  terminate  in  the  subversion  of  mo^ 
narchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  pare 
democracy  on  its  ruins,  and  that  the  most 
active  ana  powerful  supporters  of  Reform 
out  of  doors  carried  not  merely  their  ulti- 
mate designs,  but  their  present  avowed 
wishes,  to  the  full  extent  of  such  a  revolu* 
tion.  There  was,  indeed,  no  part  of  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment  which  he  more  deeply  lamented 
than  their  conduct  towards  the  Political 
Unions.  Nor  was  that  conduct  free  from 
the  marks  of  duplicity,  as  well  as  of  posi- 
tive misconduct.  They  had,  at  first,  con- 
trary to  their  duty,  encouraged  these  meet* 
ings,  and  when  they  were  forced,  by  m 
superior  authority,  to  affect  to  represe 
them,  their  proceedings  were  a  contempt* 
^hle  juggle,  by  which,  while  they  aeemed 
to  frown  on  these  Unions,  thet  gavethem^ 
in  fact,  additional  power.  Tne  eruptione 
of  the  popular  volcano  were  for  Hm 
moment  less  violent,  but  that  temporary 
suppression  seemed  only  to  increase  the 
force  of  the  earthquake  which  was  heaving 
the  soil  under  our  feet,  and  loosening  the 
foundation,  and  shaking  the  superstruetani 
of  the  monarchical  edifice.  Even  at  the 
present  moment  the  Political  UnitHit, 
by  the  mere  change  of  a  word,  were 
about  to  become  legally  organixed.  They 
had  only  to  call  themselves  Electoral 
Unions,  and  to  assume  the  functions  of 
conductors  of  elections  throughout  the 
country — of  pointing  out  to  the  voters  of 
popular  places  the  persons  whom  they 
thought  best  qualified  to  sit  in  the  Hooae 
of  Commons,  and  in  this  new  and  legal- 
ized character  they  might  last  for  ever. 
It  would  be  a  perpetual  circle  of  political 
excitement.  Was  it  too  much  to  believe 
that  these  Unions,  under  this  new  and 
legalized  garb,  would  succeed  in  obtaining 
a  bona  fide  and  permanent  influence  over 
the  Government  of  the  country?  Let 
those  who  thought  not,  recollect  what  oc- 
curred in  France  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution;  and  recollect  the  electoral 
sections  of  Paris,  which,  having  set  them- 
selves above  all  law,  first  controlled  the 
government,  and  in  a  short  time  destroved 
it.  He  would,  on  this  subject,  appeal  to 
an  authority  which  he  supposed  woold  be 
allowed  to  be  entitled  to  respect  by  all 
who  admired  high  public  character,  ob- 
tained in  the  establishment  of  national  in- 
dependence, but  which  authority  poieUd- 
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out  the  dangers  which  might  beset  con- 
stituted order  even  in  a  repablic.  General 
Wa^ington,  in  the  year  1796,  when,  as 
it  were,  taking  leave  of  the  American 
nation  as  a  public  man,  addressed  a  letter 
to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  warned 
them  of  the  great  danger  to  which  even 
a  republican  state  was  liable  from  popu- 
lar associations.  Having  observed  that, 
when  a  government  was  once  established, 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  individual  to 
obey  it,  Washington  thus  proceeded : — 

*  All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the 
'  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations, 
'  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with 
'  the  real  design  to  direct,  control,  coun- 
'  teract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation 
'  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities, 
'  are  destructive  of  this  fundamental  prin- 
'  ciple,  and  of  fatal  tendency.    They  serve 

*  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial 
'  and  extraordinary  force — to  put  in  the 
'  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation 
'  the  will  of  a  part]^,  often  a  small,  but 
'  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the 

*  community;  and,  according  to  the  alter- 

*  nate  triumphs  of  different  parties,   to 

*  make  the  public  administration  the  mir- 
'  ror  of  the  ill-concerted  and  incongruous 
'  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ 
'  of  consistent  and  wholesome  plans,  di- 
'  |;ested  by  common  councils,  and  modified 

*  Dy  mutual  interests.      However  combi- 

*  nations  or  associations  of  the  above  de- 

*  scription  may,  now  and  then,  answer 
'  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the 
'  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become 
'  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  am- 
'  bitious,  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be 

*  enabled  to    subvert  the  power  of  the 

*  people,  and  to  usurp  for  themselves  the 

*  reins  of  government ;  destroying  after- 

*  wards  the  very  engines  which  have  lifted 
'  them  to  unjust  dominion/  The  whole 
letter  was  indeed  a  lesson  of  practical 
wisdom;  and  he  wished  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, if  not  too  late,  would  apply  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  it.  Yes,  he  heartily 
wished  he  could  see  those  who  ought  to  be 
the  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  acting 
upon  principles  so  conservative  as  those 
of  this  great  founder  of  a  republic :  but 
alas,  it  was  not  so.  Up  to  the  present 
period,  £ngland  had  been  the  anchor 
of  the  social  security  of  Europe.  Equally 
exposed  to  the  deluge  of  democracy  during 
the  existence  of  republicanism  in  France, 
and  to  the  deluge  of  despotism  when 
Bonaparte  obtain^  supreme  authority  in 


that  country,  all  the  hopes  of  social  order 
had  been  preserved  in  England  as  in  an 
ark,  until  both  those  dangers  had  subsided. 
But  it  seemed  the  design  of  his  Majesty's 
present  Government  to  convert  that  ark 
into  a  fireship.  No  longer  the  asylum  of 
social  order,  this  country  would  become 
an  engine  to  inflame  the  combustible 
elements  of  France,  and  Belgium,  and 
Spain.  The  continental  nations  were  all 
looking  to  the  progress  and  result  of 
this  Bill  with  intense  anxiety  [cheers]. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  confirmation  of 
his  assertion  which  that  cheer  afforded. 
The  movement  J  or,  to  speak  morejustly, 
the  republican  party,  all  over  Europe 
looked  to  the  passing  of  this  measure  as 
the  greatest  step  in  the  progress  of  revo- 
lution, since  the  mighty  stride  of  revolu- 
tionary France,  and  hailed  it,  like  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  as  the  pre- 
cursor of  an  indefinite  series  of  future 
changes.  We  ought  to  look  at  the  effect! 
of  this  Bill,  not  only  upon  ourselves,  but 
others;  hitherto  England  had  been  the 
sheet-anchor  of  rational  liberty  and  con- 
stitutional monarchy — now  it  was- about 
to  assume  a  different  character :  heretofore 
we  had  protected  those  principles  both  at 
home  and  abroad — now  we  were  abandon- 
ing them  everywhere.  If  we  had  formerly 
acted  upon  otner  nations  in  repressing  the 
spread*of  the  elements  of  democracy,  at  the 
same  time  that  we  defended  the  genuinei 
principles  of  freedom,  so  surely,  by  a  similar 
impulse,  but  in  a  different  direction,  would 
this  Bill  produce  a  re-action  here  and  else- 
where, by  giving  undue  encouragement  to 
the  democratic  spirit.  And  to  say  nothing* 
of  the  direct  and  immediate  changes  to  be 
produced  by  the  measure  at  home,  could 
we,  if  democracy  prevailed  elsewhere,  be 
sure  of  retaining  our  monarchy,  our  aris- 
tocracy, and  all  the  other  institutions 
under  which  this  nation  had  so  long  pros- 
pered, and  of  which  she  had  so  long  been 
proud? 

He  was  glad  to  understand ,  from  what 
had  fallen  from  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
that  it  was  their  intention  to  proceed  with, 
and  pass  within  this  Session,  the  Boundary 
Bill.  Looking  at  that  Bill  to  be  a  supplcH 
ment  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  seeing  in 
it  a  perfect  imitation  of  all  the  error,  par- 
tiality, injustice,  and  danger  of  its  parent 
Bill,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he 
could  look  upon  it  but  with  equal  abhor- 
rence ;  but,  in  the  perilous  position  in 
which  the  country  had  been  placed  by  thi 
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Reform  Bill,  the  Boundary  Bill  became 
an  inevitable  evil.  Indeed,  be  consi- 
dered the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Boun- 
dary Bill  as  inseparable;  for,  if  the 
people  of  England  were  assembled  for 
a  general  election  after  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  before  the  Boundary  Bill  were 
passed,  and  therefore  before  it  was  de- 
termined who  had  the  right  of  voting, 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  might 
be  the  result.  No  excesses  were  more 
terrible  than  those  which  were  commit- 
ted under  the  seeming  sanction  of  law; 
and  if  it  were  permitted  to  assemble  large 
masses  of  people,  claiming  to  exercise  the 
right  of  voting,  without  previous  registra- 
tion,  or  a  proper  definition  of  boundaries, 
the  most  lamentable  results  might  be  ex- 
pected to  ensue.  He  therefore  took  this 
occasion  to  state,  that  although  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  record  his  objections  to 
the  way  in  which  that  Bill  was  to  operate, 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  protract  his 
remarks  upon  it,  or  to  carry  his  opposition 
so  far  as  to  interpose  any  serious  obstacle 
to  the  passing  of  the  measure. 

He  could  not  conclude  without  solemnly 
declaring,  that  nothing  which  had  oc- 
curred during  these  protracted  discussions 
had  altered  the  opinion  which  he  enter- 
tained of  the  Bill,  at  the  first  moment  of 
its  introduction .  He  believed  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect in  his  prognostics.  He  believed  that 
principles  had  been  set  afloat  which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  check.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  noble  Lord,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  were  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  terminate  their  enterprise — 
to  put,  as  it  were,  a  seal  upon  the  bond  ; 
but  he  also  believed  that  the  words  of  the 
bond  were  so  extensive  that  their  seal 
would  only  bind  them  the  faster  to  its 
prospective  operation :  and  that,  as  the 
nOQ.  member  for  Middlesex  had  said,  the 
Reform  Bill  was  but  the  commencement 
of  a  career  of  change.  What  had  oc- 
curred since  the  original  introduction  of 
the  Bill  confirmed  him  in  that  appre- 
hension. The  first  edition  of  the  Bill  had 
been  received  with  approbation,  even  by 
the  most  violent  Reformers.  They  had 
since  had  two  successive  editions  of  it ; 
and  each  edition  had  a  further  and  a 
further  tendency  to  a  democratic  cha- 
racter ["  no  /"].  That  negation,  tempting 
as  was  the  opportunity  it  afforded,  should 
not  provoke  him  to  enter  at  this  moment 
further  into  the  subject  than  to  say,  that 


such  was  not  merely  his  opinion,  bat  it 
was  a  fact  notorious  to  every  man  who 
had  attended  to  the  debates,  or  who  would 
take  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  first  Bill 
with  the  enormous  engine  of  democracy 
which  had  grown  out  of  it.  Indeed,  the 
arguments  of  the  friends  of  the  Bill  had 
confessed  the  fact — "  See"  said  they, taunt- 
ingly, *'  see  what  your  opposition  has  done : 
the  second  Bill  is  worse  than  the  first,  and 
the  third  than  the  second,  and  if  you  do 
not  pass  this  which  we  now  ofiTer  you,  you 
shall  have  a  fourth,  still  more  violent." 
Seeing,  therefore,  that  every  alteration  was 
in  a  democratic  spirit,  and  seeing  the  pre- 
valence of  that  spirit  throughout  Europe, 
he  could  not  but  apprehend  the  ultimate 
subversion  of  the  Constitution.  He  felt 
convinced  that,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  we  should  be  carried  to  democracy 
first ;  next,  to  despotism  ;  and  then,  after  a 
sad,  but  he  hoped  not  bloody  interval,  we 
should  be  restored  to  a  state  something 
like  that  in  which  we  were  placed  before 
the  commencement  of  this  dangerous  ex- 
periment. 

Colonel  Ton'ens  said, .  he  should  rise 
with  great  diffidence,  were  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  through 
the  creations  of  his  fancy  and  the  flashes 
of  his  wit.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  wandered  from 
those  fields  of  fancy  on  which  he  could 
raise  such  brilliant  bowers,  and  had  em- 
barked upon  the  sea  of  argument,  on 
which,  to  borrow  his  own  beautiful  lines, 
he  did  not 

"  Breast  the  waters  at  his  ease 
Like  sea-bird  on  its  native  wave.'* 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  pardon 
him  for  the  suggestion,  that  he  would 
best  consult  his  reputation,  when  he  re- 
membered that  a  jest  was  his  argument, 
and  his  argument  a  jest.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  deprecated  the  influence  ex- 
erted over  the  other  House  by  the  appre- 
hension of  a  creation  of  Peers,  but  seemed 
totally  to  forget  that  an  analogous  influ- 
ence was  frequently  exercised  over  that 
House  by  the  apprehension  of  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  The  power  of  the 
Crown  over  both  Houses  was  in  this  re- 
spect identical,  and  it  was  altogether  illo- 
gical to  contend  that  the  one  was  uncon- 
stitutional any  more  than  the  other.  The 
right  hon.  Member  contended  that  dan- 
ger had  been  created  by  a  departure  from 
prescription.  He  (Colonel  Torrens)  main- 
tained that  the  popular  excitement  had 
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arisen  in  consequence  of  prescription  hav- 
ing been  enforced  too  long..  The  rising 
spirit  of  the  people,  originating  in  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  was  compressed, 
until  it  acquired  an  expansive  force  which 
threatened  destructive  explosion.  The 
dajiger  was  created  by  continuing  the 
pressure  of  prescription,  and  not  by  re- 
moving it.  There  was  no  danger,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  apprehended,  from 
the  democratic  principle.  The  people  had 
obtained  increased  power  because  they 
had  acquired  increased  knowledge.  But 
it  was  to  be  remembered  that  knowledge 
was  a  conservative  principle,  ii^hich,  while 
it  gave  the  people  increased  power,  ren- 
dered that  power  safe  in  their  hands.  An 
edacated  people  would  demand  good 
laws,  and  would  obey  the  laws  to  which 
they  gave  their  sanction,  because  they 
would  perceive,  with  a  force  and  clearness 
of  evidence  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  intelligence,  that  on  obedience  to  the 
law  their  well-being  depended.  He  (Colo- 
nel Torrens)  rejoiced  in  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  not  because  he  thought  it  would 
be  a  final  measure,  but  because  he  be- 
lieved it  would  lead  to  such  further  im- 
provement in  our  laws  and  institutions  as 
would  render  the  people  of  England  more 
happy  than  their  fathers,  and  not  less 
prosperous  than  their  brethren  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America. 

Mr.  Praed  did  not  perceive,  that  there 
was  much  in  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  to  call  for  reply;  and  he 
was  not  disposed  to  apply  to  it  mere  com- 
ment or  criticism  in  such  harsh  terms  as 
those  he  had  himself  addressed  to  his 
right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Alde- 
burgh.  But  the  hon.  member  for  Ash- 
burton  was  unfortunate  in  his  application 
of  words.  When  he  said,  that  with  the 
member  for  Aldeburgh  his  jest  was  argu- 
ment, and  his  argument  a  jest,  he  had 
most  unguardedly  called  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  peculiar  and  singular 
force  and  facility  with  which,  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  frequently  compelled  at- 
tention, by  pointed  sarcasm,  to  important 
truth.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
was  led  into  an  unintended  compliment 
by  his  appetite  for  a  brilliant  antithesis. 
His  command  of  rhetoric  was  fatal  to 
him. 


•''TORRENS  dicendi  copia  multis 


Etsua  mortifera  est  facundia.'' 
He  regretted  that  the  Bill  had  passed ;  but 
though  the  House  could  no  longer  prevent 
VOL.  XIII.  {^\ 


the  crime,  it  was  in  their  power  to  punish 
the  criminal.  He  believed  that  when 
history  should  sum  up  the  crimes  of  £ng- 
glish  Statesmen  she  would  have  no  page 
so  black  as  that  in  which  the  passing  of. 
this  Bill  was  commemorated.  The  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  come  into  office  with  a  declara- 
tion that  the  measure  of  Reform  which  in 
the  heat  and  rashness  of  his  youth  he 
had  been  prepared  to  advocate  he  would 
advocate  no  longer,  and  yet  he  had  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  could  not*  be  car- 
ried into  effect  without  disturbing  the 
higher  classes  of  the  nation.  He  would 
ask,  could  the  Bill  pass  without  increasing 
the  disa£fection  of  the  people  to  the  c)d. 
institutions  of  the  country  ?  The  rigbt 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  declared  it 
a  doubtful  point  where  resistance  to  de- 
spotic measures  should  begin,  but  he 
would  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
measures  perfectly  justifiable  in  them-* 
selves  might  be  most  pernicious  and  un- 
just from  the  danger  attending  their  in-, 
troduction.  When  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury  had  supported  the 
second  reading  of  the.  Bill  he  had  endea- 
voured to  drag  the  House  of  Lords  into 
an  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  by  saying,* 
that  every  objection  to  the  Bill  could  be 
remedied  by  allowing  it  to .  go  into  the 
Committee,  although  to  certain  altera- 
tions which  he  specified,  such  as  the  al-* 
teration  of  the  lOZ.  clause,  he  added,  that 
he  should  give  his  decided  opposition.: 
And  yet  it  was  now  contended  that  the 
noble  Lord  never  had  promised  to  agree 
to  any  amendment  which  could  alter  the 
principles  of  the  Bill.  This  was  true.- 
But  he  would  ask  what  was  the  impression 
intended  to  be  made  upon  the  Peers,  but 
that  of  inducing  them  to  vote  for  the  se- 
cond reading,  under  the  idea  of  their 
effecting  amendments  in  the  Committee  ? 
The  House,  having  been  thus  induced  to 
go  into  a  Committee,  commenced  by  only 
making  an  alteration  of  precedence,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  Earl  he  had  no 
occasion  to  describe.  The  noble  Earl  had- 
been  guilty  of  acts  of  perfidy.  He  made 
the  charge  hypothetical ly,  and,  not  to  re- 
lieve the  noble  Lord,  but  to  relieve  him- 
self, he  would  fully  acquit  the  noble 
Lord  of  the  guilt  of  his  perfidious  con- 
duct. The  noble  Earl  had  not  falsi- 
fied his  pledge  by  his  own  act  of  violation. 
He  had  been  di-agged  by  a  power  greater 
than  his  own,  and  which  he  would  have 
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put  down,  except  that  it  proved  too  great 
for  the  arm  of  the  Minister  to  control. 
When  he  saw  the  noble  Lord  with  his  high 
station  and  his  exalted  talents,  give  way 
to  such  a  power  he  did  indeed  tremble  for 
the  consequences,  and  for  the  struggles 
which  were  to  come.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site had  justified  what  they  had  done, 
upon  the  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
occasion ;  but  he  roust  observe,  that  any 
occasion  would  seem  sufficiently  import- 
ant to  those  whose  political  existence  de- 
pended upon  the  occasion.  They  thought 
that  by  their  Reform  they  had  been  con- 
firming the  institutions  of  the  country; 
but  if  there  should  be  others  in  their 
places  whose  aim  was  different,  whose  ob- 
ject was  to  overthrow  and  destroy,  if  they 
found  a  crown  or  a  coronet  in  their  way, 
the  policy  which  Ministers  had  taught 
they  would  execute. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  they  had  met  to  con- 
sider of  the  Lords'  amendments  in  the  Re- 
form Bill,  and  the  discussion  had  lasted  a 
long  time,  but   without  throwing  much 
light  on  the  subject,  for  the  debate  had 
turned  upon  any  thing  rather  than  the  os- 
tensible object  of  it.     He  professed,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  understand  the  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Members  below  him.     The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Praed)  had  talked  of  a 
crime,  and  he  had  denounced  a  criminal ; 
he  would  be  glad  to  know  what  was  the 
crime,  and   who  was  the  criminal?     He 
could   not  imagine — he  did    not    under- 
stand what  the  hon.   Gentleman   meant, 
though  he  could  compliment  him  on  the 
solemn    tone    which    he    had    assumed. 
Neither  could  he  comprehend   what  the 
right  honourable  Gentleman  (Mr.  Croker) 
meant  by  democratic  waves  and  the  de- 
luge  of   despotism.      He    differed,    too, 
with     the    hon.    Member    (Mr.    Praed) 
that   the    account  of  this  period   would 
form   a  black  page  in  our  history ;     he 
thought,  on  the    contrary,   that  the  de- 
scription of  the  events  of  the  late   ten 
glorious  days,  and  the  glorious  moral  tri- 
umph of  the  people  of  England,  would 
form  the  brightest  page  in  our  history.  He 
looked    with    exultation    at  the  glorious 
struggle,  by  which  the  Tory  and  rotten- 
borough  faction  had  been  put  down  for 
ever.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  talked  of 
the  monarchy  tottering  to  its  fall.     Who 
caused  it  to  totter?    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman and  his  friends;  when  they  almost 
dared,  but,  fortunately  for  themselves  and 
the    country,  feared  to   take  into  their 


hands   the  helm   of  Government.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  party  had 
done  all  they  could  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
but  the  nation  had  risen,  and,  with  a 
moral    courage,   crumbled  them    to  the 
dust.      The  hon.  Member  had  referred  to 
the   French   Revolution,    but    he    might 
have  found  in  "  The  Recollections  of  Mi- 
rabeau,"  complete  proofs,  drawn  from  that 
Revolution  of  the  folly  of  continually  re- 
sisting the  voice  of  the  people.     It  had 
been   asked  why  Ministers  did  not  put 
down  the  Political  Unions  ?     First  prove 
their  illegality,    and  then   the    prudence 
of  attempting  to  put  them  down,  other- 
wise than  by  abolishing  the  abuses  which 
gave  rise  to  them.      But  it  had  been  said, 
'*  the  Unions  were  certainly  illegpul ;  had 
not  a  proclamation  been   issued  against 
them  V*      He  was  yet  to  learn  that  a  pro- 
clamation could  make  that  illegal  which 
the  law  of  the  land  did   not  denounce. 
The  King's  proclamation  per  se  was  worth 
the  ink  and  paper  used  in  printing  it,  and 
no  more.     Was  a  proclamation  to  be  al- 
lowed to  over-ride  the  law?     He  would 
not  give  a  pin  for  the  Bill  if  we  were  to 
stop  there.     The  object  of  the  Bill  was,  to 
get  rid    of  the  principle  of  nomination, 
and    to   constitute    an  honest  House  of 
Commons — he  meant  politically  honest. 
The  people  of  England  hailed  the  Bill 
with  grateful  acclaim,  because  it  would 
identify  the  interest  of  their  Representa- 
tives with  their  own ;  and  they  were  will- 
ing to  forego  much  that  they  might  other- 
wise be  anxious  to  obtain,  in  order  that 
they  might  give  it  a  fair  trial.     He  was 
actuated  by  the  same  feelings.     On  the 
original  introduction  of  the  Bill,  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  expressed  his  opinion  that  a 
51.  qualification    would    best    meet    the 
wishes  of  the  people.     He  thought,  too, 
that  51.  suffrages  might  be  safely  admitted. 
Finding,    however,    that  Ministers    were 
strongly  disposed  to  adhere  to  their  pro- 
position fixing  the  minimum  of  qaalinca- 
tion  at  10/.,  he  yielded  his  own  opinion, 
and    supported  theirs.      Now,  that  the 
Bill  had  been  agreed  to  by  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  all   that  he  desired  was, 
that  it  should  have  a  fair  trial.    But,  if  it 
did  not  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended,  if  it  should  fail  to  remove 
completely  the  load  by  which  the  country 
was  now  oppressed,  and  of  which  it  so 
justly  complained,  he,  for  one,  should  be 
prepared  to  amend  it,  and  to  extend  the 
sufirage  much  further. 
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Mr.  Praed  said,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  called  upon  him  to  explain 
to  what  crime  and  to  what  criminal  he  had 
alladed.  He  was  sorry  he  had  not  made 
his  meaning  clear.  Everybody,  he  was 
aware,  could  not  attain  the  perspicuity  of 
language  which  distinguished  the  hon. 
Member.  The  crime  was  the  extinction 
of  the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Peers,  and  the  criminal  was  the  man  who 
had  advised  it.  The  hon.  Member  had  in 
some  measure  misunderstood  what  he  had 
said  of  perfidy  and  baseness;  and  he 
was  anxious  to  remove  the  misunderstand- 
ing, because  his  language  had  been  de- 
signedly harsh.  He  had  said,  that  if  when 
a  noble  Lord  avowed  himself  ready,  in  the 
event  of  a  collision  between  his  order  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  people,  to  stand  or 
fall  with  his  order,  he  was  contemplating, 
in  the  event  of  such  a  collision,  the  anni- 
hilation of  his  order  by  his  own  act 
— if»  when  ha  stated  that  he  had  aban* 
doned  the  rash  speculations  of  his  youth, 
he  was  meditating  a  measure  wilder  than 
his  youth's  wildest  theory — if,  when  he 
enumerated  to  the  House  of  Lords  certain 
questions  as  proper  for  their  discussion  in 
Committee,  he  was  proposing  to  deny 
them  the  power  of  discussing  these  ques- 
tions in  Committee,  then  he  (Mr.  Praed) 
knew  nothing  more  base  and  perfidious 
than  the  making  of  those  professions  by 
the  holder  of  those  intentions.  If  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  thought  other- 
wise, little  as  he  liked  his  politics,  he  liked 
his  morality  still  less. 

Mr.  Croker  wished  to  say  a  word  in 
explanation  of  some  remarks  which  had 
been  made  on  him  personally  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  alluded  to  him  as  one  of  those 
who,  after  having  provoked  the  crisis,  had 
not  dared  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and 
had  refused  to  undertake  the  responsibility 
of  office  upon  a  late  occasion.  In  all  that 
the  hoA.  Member  had  chosen  to  suggest 
as  to  his  (Mr.  Croker's)  views  or  motives 
be  was  entirely  and  absolutely  mistaken. 
He  had  not  considered  himself  of  sufficient 
coDseqiience  to  think  it  necessary  to  offer 
any  explanations  of  any  share  he  might 
have  had  in  that  matter ;  but  being  chal- 
lenged, as  it  were,  by  the  hon.  Member, 
he  would  tell  him,  that  it  was  well  known 
to  all  those  who  were  acquainted  with  his 
sentiments  and  conduct  since  he  went  out 
of  office,  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
pretext  or  colour  for  such  an  imputation 


as  that  which  the  hon.  Member  had  made. 
Mr.  Charles  Grant  deprecated  the  tone 
of  personal  attack  which  had  characterised 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  debate  of 
that  night.  Hitherto,  amid  the  many  con- 
flicting opinions  expressed  upon  the  mea- 
sure, attacks  of  a  personal  nature  had 
been  avoided.  A  tone  of  good  feeling,  of 
high^mindedness,  had  pervaded  the  de- 
bates of  that  House,  worthy  of  the  subject 
they  were  discussing.  But  now,  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  in  the  last  stage  of  the 
measure,  in  its  progress  towards  comple- 
tion, it  was  thought  proper,  because  argu- 
ment failed,  to  resort  to  the  mean  expe- 
dient of  personal  invective.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  sat  opposite, 
had  denounced  a  member  of  the  Govern* 
ment  as  a  criminal.  Who  was  that  cri« 
minal  ?  He  asked  the  House — he  wished 
he  could  ask  the  people — who  was  that 
criminal?  [cheers].  The  House,  by  its 
cheer,  replied  to  this  question — replied  in 
the  same  tone  that  the  people  would  do  if 
they  could  hear  him.  Earl  Grey  was  the 
criminal,  and  the  carrying  of  the  Reform 
Bill  was  his  crime.  Already  had  that 
noble  Earl  run  a  career  of  spleiiMior 
almost  unparalleled — already  had  the 
honesty,  the  integrity,  the  consistency,  of 
that  noble  Earl  gained  him  a  name  by 
which  he  would  rank  among  the  greatest 
men  of  the  country.  If  anything  were 
wanted  to  increase  his  fame,  to  ingraft  his 
memory  more  deeply  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  to  render  his  name  more  beloved, 
or  to  add  to  the  confidence  which  all  re- 
posed in  him,  it  was  the  consummation  of 
that  very  crime  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  accused  him. 
Earl  Grey  assumed  the  management  of 
affairs  at  a  time  almost  of  unprecedented 
danger  and  difficulty.  Revolution,  the 
rebound  of  pubhc  opinion,  the  exertions 
of  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  bad 
swept  from  the  throne  of  France  its  here- 
ditary monarch.  Occurrences  strange  in 
the  history  of  this  country  were  spreading 
alarm  and  terror  through  many  of  its 
wealthiest  districts.  The  call  for  Refonn« 
which  awhile  had  slumbered,  was  renewed 
— was  echoed  from  mouth  to  mouth— 4»e*- 
came  ati  imperative  demand.  The  Mi- 
nister of  the  day  resisted  the  call,  «nd 
expressed  his  determination  not  to  yield 
to  the  demand.  But  a  measure  of  justice 
demanded  by  an  unanimous  people  could 
not  be  so  lightly  refused,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  relinquished  a  power  which 
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be  found  he  could  not  hold.  It  was  then 
that  Earl  Grey,  pledged  to  Reform,  and 
determined  to  carry  it,  accepted  the  seals 
of  office.  He  had  been  true  to  his  pledge. 
But  his  truth  was  not  admired  by  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Had  the  noble  Earl 
been  false  to  his  pledge,  nothing  would 
that  night  have  been  said  of  his  crime.  To 
have  forgotten  his  pledge  would  have  been 
no  crime — the  having  fulfilled  it  was  an 
unpardonable  one.  But  by  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  it 
seemed  that  the  noble  Earl,  independently 
of  the  crime  of  truth  and  consistency,  had 
been  guilty  of  perfidy.  Guilty  of  what 
perfidy  ?  In  what  did  his  deep  perfidious 
guilt  consist  ?  It  was  in  this,  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords  he  had  had  the  astonish- 
ing hardihood  and  effrontery  to  declare 
that,  believing  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and 
the  security  of  the  Throne,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  stand  or  fall  by  it,  and  to  exer- 
cise every  constitutional  power  which  he 
could  render  available  to  carry  it  into  ex- 
ecution. That  was  the  accusation  against 
him ;  and  further,  that  having  found  he 
was  unable  to  carry  it,  he  had  relinquish- 
ed office,  which  might  have  charms  for 
others,  but  had  none  for  him,  if  it  was 
only  to  be  preserved  at  the  expense  of  not 
performing  the  promises  he  had  made. 
Then  they  were  told  that  the  opposition 
in  the  House  of  Lords  did  not  affect  any- 
thing but  the  details  of  the  Bill.  Details, 
indeed ;  if  they  were  only  details,  that 
could  be  of  no  consequence,  why  was 
there  so  much  importance  attached  to 
getting  rid  of  them  ?  He  would  tell  the 
House  what  the  other  side  would  have  re- 
joiced to  see.  They  would  have  rejoiced 
to  see  those  details  one  by  one  conceded, 
till  disfranchisement  ceasing  to  be  a  lead- 
ing principle  of  the  Bill,  had  become  only 
a  sequel  and  corollary  to  it ;  and  when  it 
had  become  so,  it  might  have  been  ad- 
mitted only  as  an  act  of  special  grace  and 
favour.  They  would  have  rejoiced  to  have 
engaged  the  noble  Earl  in  a  series  of 
amendments,  apparently,  as  it  might  seem, 
upon  mere  details,  but  bearing,  in  fact, 
upon  the  vital  principles  of  the  measure — 
they  would  like  thus  to  have  involvisd  him 
in  difficulties  which  might  have  placed 
him  in  an  invidious  light  in  the  eyes  of  the 
country — they  would  like  to  have  artfully 
seduced  him  into  some  concessions  which 
should  shake  his  consistency,  and  diminish 
his  popularity  with  the  people.     Day  by 


day  they  would  have  had  the  noble  Earl 
and  his  Goveniment  concede  the  true 
principles  of  the  Bill,  though  disguised 
under  the  name  of  details,  until  the  Bill 
would  have  been  no  longer  an  advantage 
to  the  people,  but  an  advantage  gained 
over  them.  They  would  have  had  these 
small  imperceptible  concessions  hourly  re- 
peated, till  the  Government  would  have 
found  themselves  in  a  totally  new  sphere, 
insulted  by  those  who  had  dragged  them 
through  those  calamities,  and  justly  con- 
demned by  that  people,  whose  confidence 
they  would  have  betrayed.  They  would 
have  been  condemned,  too,  by  their  own 
consciences,  for  having  sacrificed  to  the 
mere  mockery  of  conciliation,  the  sub- 
stantial interests  of  this  great  and  mighty 
empire.  He  thanked  God  that  from  that 
perifidy  he  had  been  preserved.  As  for 
the  crime  of  which  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
colleagues  had  been  accused,  he  (Mr. 
Grant)  was  glad  to  have  some  small  share 
of  participation  in  it.  It  was  a  crime 
that  would  become  immortal — a  crime 
whose  perpetrators  would  be  blessed. 

Colonel  Sibtkorp  observed,  that  the 
hon.  Members  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  spoke  as  if  they  alone  had  acted 
from  conscientious  motives,  an  assumption 
which  he  begged  leave  to  deny ;  for  those 
who  opposed  the  Bill  had,  he  wai  sure, 
been  actuated  only  by  the  most  consci- 
entious feelings.  He  doubted  even  whe- 
ther hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  were  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ed at  the  Bill  having  passed  as  it  had 
done  through  the  House  of  Peers ;  and 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
regret  that  he  was  not  now  Earl  of  Inver- 
ness, instead  of  member  for  the  county ; 
and  whether  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex was  not  disappointed  at  not  being 
Marquess  of  Marylebone ;  and  even  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary-at- 
War,  would  not  have  had  quite  so  long  a 
face  if  he  had  now  been  flourishing  in  the 
other  House.  This  Bill  was  not  a  final 
measure.  The  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex declared  that  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  it,  but  wished  Reform  to  go  farther ; 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  would  be 
glad  to  see  the  House  of  Lords  lowered 
and  trampled  on.  He  was  sure  that  if 
they  gave  them,  according  to  the  old  say- 
ing, rope  enough,  they  would  hang  them- 
selves— not.  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Althorp)  sus* 
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pended,  except  from  his  office.  He  had 
opposed  this  Bill  throughout,  because  he 
thought  it  was  not  for  the  good  of  the 
■people ;  and  if  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex brought  in  another  Bill  to  remedy 
this,  he  should  be  willing  to  sit  by  the 
hon.  Member's  side,  and  teach  him,  not 
how  to  destroy,  but  how  to  restore  the 
Constitution. 

Sit  Robert  Inglis  should  not  have  spoken, 
but  for  the  observations  which  had  recently 
fallen    from  the    right  hon.   Gentleman 
opposite,  who,  in  one  part  of  his  speech 
had  used  the  expression  *'  Dragged  us 
through  those  calamities."  When  he  heard 
such  expressions  used,  much  as  he  esteemed 
his  right  hon.  friend,  and  much  as  he  had 
esteemed  him  for  years,  he  must  get  up  and 
observe  upon  them.    To  whom  were  these 
expressions  applied  ?     Did  his  right  hon. 
friend  mean  that  the  Government  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  or  that  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning, or  that  of   Lord   Liverpool,    had 
dragged  them  through  these  calamities? 
for,  if  he  meant  any  or  all  of  these  Govern- 
ments, his  right  hon.  friend  was  the  last 
man  who  should  denounce  their  acts,  since 
for  those  acts  he  was  responsible,  as  he 
had  formed  part  of  all  those  Governments. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  itself,  it  was  only 
regarded  as  the  beginning  of  more  serious 
changes.  It  was  regarded  as  a  means,  and 
not  an  end,  and  such  was  the  opinion  which 
in  private  had  been  avowed  to  him  by  an 
hon.  and  learned  friend  of  his.     He  hoped 
that  that  opinion  would  be  expressed,  as 
he  knew  it  was  felt,  in  that  House,  and 
then    they  would  see  what    he   stated 
was  perfectly  correct.     He  was  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  believe  that  this  Bill  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Constitution.     When  the  Bill 
had  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  it  was 
spoken  of  as  a  Bill  that  must  pass  the 
House  of  Lords,  who  were  to  be  allowed  no 
deliberative  voice  upon  it ;  and  now  that 
it  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords,  he  ob- 
served in  a  paper  of  the  day  the  remark,  that 
"  only  a  form*'  remained  to  make  it  law-^ 
in  other  words,  that  the  astentof  the  Sove- 
reign, which  he  had  always  looked  upon  as 
of  equal  great  importance  to  that  of  either 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature,  was 
a  mere  form.     He  must  again  express  his 
anticipations  of  evil  from  the  measure, 
though  he  knew  that  there  was  no  use  in 
resisting  it. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  thought,  that  the 
House  would  agree  with  him,  that  the  hon. 
fiaronet  had  most  unjustly  ghren  to  the 


words  he  had  uttered  a  meaning  that,  it 
was  clear,  they  were  never  intended  to 
bear,  and  had  fastened  on  that  a  chai^ 
for  which  there  was  no  pretence.    The 
hon.  Baronet  had  said, that  he  (Mr.  Charles 
Grant)  had  cast  imputations  upon  former 
Governments,  and  had  spoken  pf  them  as 
dragging  them  through  calamities.    At 
first  he  had  hardly  recollected  having  used 
the  words,  for,  if  they  had  escaped.htm,  it 
was  in  the  heat  of  debate;  but,  as  far  as  he 
could  bring  back  the  circumstances  to  his 
mind,  he  had  used  them  after  speaking  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment  would  have  been  left,  had  they 
allowed    themselves  to    yield  up-  every 
principle  of  the  Reform  Bill,  under  the 
name  of  conceding  unimportant  details. 
In  that  sense  alone  he  had  used  them.   He 
appealed  to  the  House,  and  even  to  the 
hon.  Baronet  himself,  whether,  that  being 
the  case,  he  had  not  been  subjected  to  a 
most  unjust  aspersion?     He  had  not  made 
any  charges  whatever  against  former  Go- 
vernments.    On  the  subject  of  Reform  be 
knew — and  never  had  hesitated  to  avow 
it — that  he  had  changed  his  opinion  ;  he 
had  changed  it  because  of  the  changed 
circumstances  of  the  times,  and  of  the  ad* 
vance  of  knowledge  of  every  kind  among 
the  people ;  but  he  had  never  for  a  mo- 
ment, throughout  these  debates,  uttered 
the  remotest  aspersions  on  those  who  now 
held  those  opinions  which  he  had  formerly 
entertained.     His  change  of  opinion  was 
not  recent.     He  had  stated  it  at  the  time 
of  the  East  Retford  question,  full  two 
years  ago,  and  had  then  said,  that  unless 
the  motion  then  made  was  carried,  greater 
concessions  must  be  granted .     But  for  en- 
tertaining  and  avowing  that  opinion  he 
might  have  returned  to  office  prior  to  the 
formation   of  the  present  Government,  if 
he  would  have  done  it  with  any  degree  of 
surrender  of  that  principle. 

Sir  Robert  IngUs  should  not  have  made 
the  charge,  had  he  not  believed  that  his 
right  hon.  friend  had  used  and  applied  the 
expression  as  he  stated,  and  no  one  would 
be  more  rejoiced  than  himself  to  find  that 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  not  subjected 
himself  to  the  charge. 

Mr.  Fane  said,  that  this  Bill  removed 
their  neighbours'  landmarks,  and  they 
ought  to  remember,  that  "cursed  is  he  who 
removes  his  neiorhbour's  landmarks."  If 
Old  Sarum  was  to  be  taken  away,  why 
was  Tavistock  retained  ? — it  must  go — it 
was  an  insult  to  the  nationi  and  a  biting 
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sarcaam  on  the  disinterestedness  of  the 
Ministers*  This  Bill  was  said  to  come 
from  the  House  of  Lords,  What  was  tlie 
House  of  Lords.  What  was  it?  It  was 
nothing  but  a  body  of  living  Old  Sarums. 
It  mattered  not  what  the  House  of  Lords 
had  been— ^ what  was  it  now  ?  It  was  de- 
funct. The  life  of  a  legislative  body  was 
its  independence.  They  had  destroyed 
that :  its  life  was  extinct — it  was  a  defunct 
corpse — it  was  a  stinking  carcase — it  was 
in  a  state  of  putrefaction — a  nuisance  in 
the  nostrils  of  the  people.  They  were  told 
that  the  Monarch  was  for  Reform,  and 
that  Monarchy  and  Reform  could  exist 
together.  So  they  might,  as  abstract 
rights ;  but  could  they  in  any  other  way  ? 
There  were  those  who  would  bring  that 
question  before  the  House,  but  he  was  not 
the  man.  This  Bill  was  neither  a  conces- 
sion to  the  demands  of  the  people,  nor  was 
it  in  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Had  they 
taken  ten  of  the  smallest  boroughs,  and 
thrown  their  franchise  in  to  ten  larger  towns, 
they  would  not  only  fully  have  met,  but 
would  have  exceeded  the  demands  of  the 
people.  They  had  done  more;  and  as 
much  as  they  had  exceeded  the  demands 
of  the  people,  they  had  fallen  short  of 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  That  spirit  was 
against  all  privileged  classes;  it  was 
against  Kings  and  Nobles — against  Priests 
and  Prelates — against  prerogatives  and 
prescription — against  monopoly  of  power ; 
aye,  and  against  monopoly  of  riches. 
The  spirit  came  upon  us  from  East  and 
West.  From  the  West,  from  America, 
where  it  was  deeply  rooted,  and  had  be- 
come indigenous  in  the  soil ;  and  from 
the  East,  from  France,  where,  after  a  fierce 
struggle  of  forty  years,  it  was  again  tri- 
umphant. The  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  had  manfully  fought  the  battle, 
but  they  were  overpowered ;  and  he  would 
not  anticipate  the  consequences.  It  was 
his  opinion,  that  the  Members  of  that 
House,  in  passing  the  present  Bill,  were 
betraying  their  King,  betraying  their 
country,  and  betraying  the  people  who 
sent  them  as  Representatives  to  watch 
over  their  interest. 

Lord  John  Russellj  as  so  much  had  been 
said  in  the  course  of  the  Debate  on  the 
conduct  pursued  by  various  members  of 
the  Grovcrnment,  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  and  as  insinuations  had  been 
thrown  out  against  himself — felt  bound  to 
ofi'er  one  or  two  observations  before  the 
discussion  was  brought  to  a  termination. 


In  the  first  place  he  would  remark,  that 
one  of  the  principal  accusations  brought 
against  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  was,  that  after  having  pro- 
mised, if  the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  to 
allow  all  fair,  and  just,  and  reasonable 
examination  of  its  provisions  in  Com- 
mittee, the  noble  Earl  had,  on  the  very 
first  opportunity,  taken  means  to  violate 
his  pledge,  and  to  compel  the  House  of 
Lords  to  adopt  the  Bill  without  any  al- 
teration or  amendment  whatever.  Now 
he  could  assure  the  House,  that  no 
man  desired  more  earnestly,  from  the 
very  outset,  that  the  Bill  should  have 
every  fair  and  deliberate  examination,  than 
his  noble  friend  did.  No  man  was  more 
anxious  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  debate, 
and  to  allow  a  thorough  discussion  of 
the  principles  of  the  measure  of  Reform, 
but  with  that  reservation  which  was  ne* 
cessary  at  once  [to  the  preservation  of 
his  political  character  and  his  personal 
honour — to  the  welfare  of  the  people,  to 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  itself,  and  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  which 
he  had  openly  pledged  himself  to  his 
country  should  remain  inviolate.  Under 
such  circumstances,  and  after  that  vote 
in  the  House  of  Lords  which  went  at 
once  to  overturn  the  declaration  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  he  contended  that 
his  noble  friend  had  no  course  left  him 
save  that  which  he  had  adopted.  He 
came  now  to  that  other  accusation  against 
the  Government,  of  having  aided  and 
abetted  in  the  extension  of  commercial 
distress  and  the  destruction  of  public  con- 
fidence. Without  entering  into  that  sub- 
ject, or  attempting  to  defend  them  against 
such  accusations,  he  would  ask  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  if  they  had  ever  con- 
sidered the  consequences  of  the  other 
alternative?  Had  they  ever  looked  to 
what  might  have  been  the  effect  on  pnblic 
credit  and  public  confidcuco,  if  one  clause 
of  the  Bill  after  another  had  been  erased 
or  mutilated — if,  as  an  hon.  Gentleman 
near  him  had  properly  expressed  it,  one 
victory  after  another  had  been  carried 
against  the  people?  If  the  people  had 
seen  the  Bill  reduced  to  that  state,  and 
perhaps  at  last  utterly  destroyed, '  there 
would  then  have  been  the  same  commer- 
cial disorders,  the  same  political  agitation, 
the  same  violent  declamation  at  the  Unions, 
the  same  incendiary  specclies ;  and,  beyond 
all  that,  in  proportion  as  the  hope  of  tee- 
ing the  Bill  carried  became  diminiahad^. 
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the  confidence  of  the  people  in  its  sup- 
porters would  have  been  destroyed,  so 
that  at  last  they  might  have  arrived  at 
such  a  melancholy  state  of  things,  that 
there  would  have  been  no  centre  of  au- 
thority lefl  to  preserve  subordination  and 
ensure  the  observance  of  the  laws  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  country,  while  they 
might  rest  assured,  that  as  the  people 
were  determined  to  pass  the  Bill,  they 
would  have  sought  the  means  of  doing  so 
in  a  course  still  more  violent  and  more 
destructive.  The  right  hon.  member  for 
Aldeburgh  (Mr.  Croker)  had  adverted  to 
the  Proclamation  for  the  suppression  of 
Political  Unions,  put  forth  sometime  ago  by 
the  Government,  and  observed  that  the  in- 
tentions of. the  Government,  had  been 
completely  thwarted  by  those  against 
whom  that  proclamation  was  directed. 
He  denied  that  the  Proclamation  alluded 
to  had  been  issued  against  persons  who 
were  guilty  of  no  illegal  act,  but  against 
those  who  formed  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
police  force  for  the  preservation  of  the 
peace,  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
leader.  Against  this  the  Proclamation 
was  directed,  because  it  was  illegal ;  but 
when  men  met  under  the  name  of  a  Union, 
however  inconvenient  it  might  prove  to 
the  Government  that  they  should  do  so, 
he  knew  no  law  to  prevent  them,  whether 
they  were  assembled  as  Unionists  or  Con- 
servatives (and  they  might  as  well  call 
themselves  a  Club  as  a  Union);  whe- 
ther the  Government  could  approve  of 
their  doctrines  or  not,  so  long  as  they  re- 
frained from  uttering  language  which  was 
seditious,  he  knew  not  that  there  was  any 
law  to  prevent  them  so  assembling,  nor 
could  he  agree  that  it  was  right  in  the 
Government  to  assume  a  power  which  the 
law  did  not  recognize  for  their  suppression. 
At  the  same  time,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
declaring,  that  Political  Unions,  if  kept 
up  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  country, 
would  lead  the  people  to  the  continuance 
of  an  agitation  not  more  injurious  to  the 
constituted  authorities  than  to  the  people 
themselves,  and  which  would  finally,  by 
interfering  with  all  their  ordinary  pursuits, 
be  productive  of  the  greatest  mischiefs. 
But  what  did  he  infer  from  this  ?  Relying 
on  the  sound  sense  and  right  judgment 
of  the  people  of  £ngland,  he  was  con- 
vinced that,  when  they  had  an  opportunity 
of  choosing  their  own  Representatives, 
who  would  zealously  perform  their  duty, 
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assemblages,  to  the  injury  of  themselves, 
the  Government,  and  the  Constitution  it- 
self. In  conclusion,  he  felt  it  necessary 
to  say,  that  as  far  as  the  present  Govern- 
ment were  concerned,  this  measure  they 
considered  a  final  one.  This,  indeed,  as 
they  had  declared  at  firstj  would  be  one 
of  the  results  of  the  carrying  the  whole 
Bill ;  for,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing but  a  part  of  it,  they  mUst  have  again 
and  again  agitated  the  question  till  the 
necessary  Reform  was  accomplished.  Hav- 
ing so  carried  it,  he  saw  a  better,  and  in- 
deed a  most  satisfactory  security  against  fur- 
ther change,  because  both  those  who  sup- 
ported and  those  who  opposed  it  were 
alike  determined  to  go  no  further,  but  to 
use  their  best  efforts  to  preserve  the  reno- 
vated Constitution,  entire  and  unimpaired. 

Mr.  0*Connell  amid  cries  of  ••Ques- 
tion," said,  he  supported  the  Amendments 
because  the  Bill  bad  come  down  from  the 
Lords  with  a  greater  extension  of  franchise, 
and  a  broader  basis  of  principle  than  when 
it  was  sent  up  there. 

Lord  Sandon,  without  renewing  the  pro- 
test he  had  already  made  against  many 
parts  of  the  Bill,  begged  to  ask,  as  he  con- 
sidered it  most  important,  whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  give 
charters  to  these  new  boroughs  created  by 
the  Bill  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  subject  had 
been  under  consideration  for  some  time, 
but  he  apprehended,  that  in  every  case 
they  would  not  be  able  to  get  their  Char- 
ters before *they  would  be  called  on  to  ex- 
ercise the  privilege  now  conferred  on 
them. 

The  Amendments  agreed  to. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOR  Scotland  —  Commitee  —  Third 
Day.[  On  the  thirteenth  clause  being 
read, 

Sir  George  Clerk  objected  to  the  method 
of  registering  the  voters,  as  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  object,  and  recommended 
that  they  should  either  adopt  the  English 
system  of  appointing  Barristers  to  each 
district,  or  else  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Commissioners  of  Supply.  He  thought, 
too,  that  it  was  not  fair,  that  the  price  of 
the  registration  of  the  Scotch  voters  should 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  English. 

The  Lord  Advocate  thought  that  the 
arrangement  of  Barristers  registering  the 
votes  would  not  be  found  advisable  in 
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6s.  f  he  thought  that  it  was  much  fairer  that 
that  should  fall  on  the  persons  benefited 
than  on  the  public. 

Sir  George  Warrender  thought,  that  to 
leave  this  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  She- 
riff would  be  overburthening  that  oflSce 
with"  work. 

Lord  Althorp  consented  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Clause,  in  order  that  the 
•  question  might  be  more  thoroughly  con- 
sidered. 

Further  consideration  of  the  Clause 
postponed,  as  was  also  the  fourteenth 
Clause.  The  Clauses  to  twenty-two  in- 
clusive were  agreed  to. 

House  resumed — Committee  to  sit  again. 

HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  June  6,   1832. 

MiNiTTKB.]  Bills.  Brought  up  firom  the  Commons  :— The 
Refonn  of  Parliament  (England).  Read  a  second  time : — 
Militia  Ballot  Suspension.  Received  the  Royal  Assent: 
— the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act  Continuation 

Petitions  proented.  By  the  Duke  of  BucKmoHAM,  from 
the  Lord-lieutenant,  the  High  SheriflT,  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  Magistrates  of  the  Queen's  County,  for  Inquiry 
into  the  Administration  of  the  Law  in  Ireland. — By 
the  Eaii  of  Fingall,  firom  Bective,  for  as  extensive  a 
measure,  of  Reform  for  Ireland  as  had  been  granted  to 
England;  and  firom  thirteen  Places  in  Ireland,  for  the 
Abolition  of  Tithes  and  Church  Rates. — By  the  Lobd 
Cbamcsllor,  from  St  John's,  Wapping,  for  Rcfonn. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  6,  1832. 

MiNCTEsO  New  Writs  issued.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
SpRijro  Rice,  for  Hampshire,  in  the  room  of  Sir  James 
Macdonald,  become  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

BiU.    Read  a  third  time: — King's  County  Assixes. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Shaw,  from  Kilmccn,  against 
the  Government  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland) ;  and  from 
the  Corporation  of  Weavers,  Dublin,  that  the  Privil^esof 
Freemen  may  be  continued  to  them. — By  the  Lord  Advo- 
CATK,  fh)m  Ulloa,  for  Stopping  the  Supplies. — By  Mr. 
O'CoNNBLL,  from  Carrick-on-Suir :  and  by  Mr.  Ruth- 
VKN,  from  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  others  of  Dublin, 
—for  a  more  extensive  Reform  than  that  of  the  Irish  Bill. 
By  Mr.  Dixon,  from  Zetland ;  and  by  Sir  Gkorgb  Clerk, 
from  George  Mercer,  Esq.,— against  the  Refonn  of  Par- 
liament (Scotland)  Bill. 

Parliamentary  Reform  (Ireland) 
— Petitions.]  Mr.  O'Connc/Z  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Irish  National  Political 
Union,  relative  to  the  Irish  Reform  Bill. 
The  petitioners  complained  of  the  great 
injustice  done  them,  by  the  inequality  of 
the  proposed  Representation  as  compared 
with  jEngland,  an  inequality  that  would 
tend  to  the  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. They  only  wished  to  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  constituency  of 
Eogland,     They  had  exhibited   certain 


details,  in  order  to  show  that  they  ought 
to  be  placed  on  a  better  footing  than  that 
on  which  the  Bill  would  place  thera  ;  and 
showed  that,  taking  the  population  as  a 
basis,  they  were  most   unjustly  treated. 
The  population  of  England  was  sixteen 
millions,  and  that  of  Ireland  (exclusive  of 
certain  omissions  in  the  census,  one  of 
which  was  the  omission  of  30,000  in  Dub- 
lin alone)  was  upwards  of  seven  millions 
and  a  half.     If  population  alone   were 
considered,   Ireland    would    be    unjustly 
treated.     But  it  had  been  said,  that  Ire* 
land  was  very  deficient  in  point  of  revenue. 
It  was  said  that  while  the  revenue  of  Eng- 
land was  48,000,000/.  that  of  Ireland  was 
only  4,000,000/.   That  was  erroneous,  for 
it  appeared  by  the  parliamentary  docu- 
ments, that  the  duty  on  tea  consumed  in 
Ireland,  which  alone  was  500,000/.  a-year, 
as  well  as  the  duties  on  many  other  articles 
consumed  in  that  country,  were  charged  in 
England,  and  credited  to  the  English  re- 
venue  instead   of  the   Irish.      All  com- 
modities from  the  East  paid  their  duty  in 
England,  although  a  great  portion  was  con- 
sumed in  Ireland.    Those  duties,  added 
to  the  published  revenue  of  Ireland,  would 
amount   to  one-seventh  of  the   English 
revenue,  and,  therefore,  according  to  that 
proportion,  the  petitioners  contended  that 
Ireland  ought  to  have  147  Members.    He 
had,  however,  never  asked  for  more  than 
125.  '    The  petitioners  also  prayed  for 
the  restoration  of  the  40«,  freeholders  in 
fee,  and  for  an  extension  of  the  constitu- 
ency, by  reducing  the  lOZ.  qualification  to 
5/.,  and  for  allowing  fourteen  years'  lease- 
holders to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
freeholder  for  life.     According  to  the  pro- 
posed  qualification   for  borough   Repre- 
sentation, many  boroughs  would  be  merely 
nomination  boroughs,  for  there  was  hardly 
one  that  could  boast  of  more  than  200 
voters,  and  many  not  120;  so  that  a  per- 
son with   a  few  thousand  pounds  could 
command  the  majority  of  votes  in  any  of 
the  boroughs.     It  would  also  lead  to  per- 
jury, corruption,  and  drunkenness,  which 
was  much  worse  than  the  present  system, 
by  which  one  agent  could  meet  another 
agent,  and  pay  over  to  the  other  a  certain 
sum  of  money  for  a  seat.    The  petition 
deserved  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
House,  and  he  was  confident  the  griev- 
ances complained   of,  by  which   Ireland 
was  placed  on  such  an  inferior  footing,  as 
compared  with  England,  would  tend  to 
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never  to  see  accomplished,  and  to  which 
he  certainly  never  would  consent. 

Mr.  Crampton  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  any  premature  dis- 
cussion on  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  but  he 
trusted,  when  the  Bill  came  on  for  further 
consideration,  he  shcruld  be  able  to  show 
most  clearly,  that  the  statements  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry  were  very  inaccu- 
rate, and  founded  on  most  erroneous  con- 
clusions. If  the  constituency  in  open 
towns  was  a  subject  now  for^  reprehension 
from  the  hon.  Member,  on  account  of  the 
riot  and  drunkenness  it  occasioned,  what, 
he  would  ask,  would  it  be  when  it  was 
.  ransferred  from  property  to  population  ? 

Mr.  Leader  could  assure  the  House,  and 
should  be  prepared  to  prove  it  at  the  pro- 
per time,  that  many  of  the  towns  which 
now  enjoyed  a  constituency,  would,  by 
the  proposed  Bill,  be  converted  into  close 
boroughs. 

Mr.  Shaw  agreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Kerry,  that  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  would 
in  the  end,  cause  a  separation  of  the  two 
countries.  The  hon.  Member  had  drawn 
a  distinction  between  a  separation  of  the 
two  countries  and  a  Repeal  of  the  Union, 
by  carefully  reserving  himself  upon  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Sheil  would  ask  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral for  Ireland  (Mr.  Crampton),  whether 
he  meant  to  say  that  there  would  be  no 
such  reductions  in  the  constituency  of  the 
Irish  towns  as  had  been  described  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry  ?  Would  he  say, 
that  the  votes  in  the  borough  of  Cashel, 
for  instance^  would  not  be  reduced  to  187? 
He  would  ask,  with  such  facts  before  them 
what  would  be  done  ?  Would  the  con- 
stituency be  increased  by  reducing  the 
rate  of  qualification,  or  by  enlarging  the 
boundaries  ?  He  would  greatly  prefer  the 
former  of  these  two  modes.  In  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  a  change  had  been  made  in  the 
Lords  which  made  it  more  popular,  and 
their  Lordships  had  continued  the  405. 
freeholders.  They  in  Ireland  did  not  ask 
that;  they  merely  asked  that  the  same 
feeling  which  had  been  shown  to  England 
might  be  shown  to  Ireland.  In  order  that 
the  Reform  Bill  might  be  successful  it 
must  be  satisfactory.  If  they  were  de- 
sirous that  Ireland  should  be  united  to 
England,  they  must  be  put  on  the  same 
footing. 

•  Mr.  0' Connelly  in  moving  that  the  peti- 
tion be  printed,  said,  the  people  of  Ireland 

Wire  tmOed  with  coatempt.     He  bad 


stated  several  facts  which  the  Solicitor 
General  did  not  venture  to  deny.  He 
(Mr.  O'Connell)  was  accused  of  being  an 
advocate  for  rotten  boroughs.  That  was 
not  the  case ;  he  merely  claimed  for  Ire- 
land that  the  boroughs  should  not  be  in  a 
worse  state  than  they  were  before.  As  far 
as  regarded  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  to 
which  some  had  alluded,  he  merely  asked 
that  Government,  by  giving  a  sufficient 
Reform,  should  take  from  him  the  power  of 
promoting  that  repeal.  Another  thing 
of  which  he  had  to  complain  was,  the  dif- 
ficulty felt  in  Ireland  in  registering  the 
votes,  the  whole  system  of  registration 
there  being  most  atrocious. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  he  would  not  be 
drawn  into  a  discussion  which  would  in- 
volve the  whole  principle  of  thelrish  Reform 
Bill,  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member ; 
but  when  the  proper  time  came,  he  wonki 
not  flinch  from  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  concurred  in  the 
observations  that  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry,  relative  to  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  registration  of  votes,  and  he 
felt  certain  that  the  people  of  Ireland  would 
look  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  unless 
they  had  a  fair  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  Beaumont  thought  that  Ireland 
ought  to  be  treated  with  equal  justice  to 
England,  and  he  should  be  most  happy  to 
give  his  assistance  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry,  in  any  measure  that  he  conceived 
would  tend  to  the  good  of  that  country. 

Colonel  Percevai  was  astonished  to  hear 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  registration  of  votes. 
He  had  never  heard  of  any  such  diffi- 
culty though  he  had  been  concerned  a 
good  deal  with  elections. 

Mr.  James  E,  Gordon  said,  the  Bill 
would  neither  please  Protestants  nor  Ca- 
tholics, though  for  different  reasons. 

Mr.  Blackney  knew  that  many  free- 
holds had  not  been  registered,  owing  to 
the  charge  which  was  made  of  2s,  6d.  for 
the  registry  of  each  freeholder. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Court  of  Chancery.]  Mr.  John 
Campbell  said,  he  wished  to  put  a  question 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  on  a  subject 
which,  though  of  great  public  importance, 
was  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  discussioD. 
He  alluded  to  the  meditated  reforms  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  They  had  been 
taught  to  expect,  that  at  an  early  day  a 
bill  would  be  introduced,  either  in  that  or 
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purpose  of  effecting  certain  reforms  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  session  was  now 
rapidly  wearing  away,  and  he  would  ask, 
what  hope  was  there  that  such  a  measure 
would  l>6  brought  forward  before  its  close. 
Tliere  was  anoUier  subject,  he  meant  the 
settlement  of  the  salary  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor— on  which  also  he  should  like 
to  receive  some  information.  A  bill  had 
been  passed  last  Session,  which  deprived 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  salary,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  learn  what  steps,  if  any,  had  been  taken 
to  make  up  for  this  deficiency. 

Lord  A I  thorp  said,  that  with  respect  to 
the  first  point,  a  learned  Gentleman  had 
undertaken  to  draw  up  a  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effecting  the  reforms  alluded  to ; 
and  with  reference  to  the  second,  he 
would  himself  introduce  a  measure  to  the 
House. 

Sir  Charles  WethereU  hoped  that,  in 
making  any  alterations  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  grave  consideration  would  be 
given  to  the  subject,  which  its  immense 
importance  demanded. 

Mr.  Spence  said,  he  could  positively 
state,  that  there  were  bills,  connected 
with  reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  at 
present  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  a  promise  had  been 
made,  through  himself,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  that  a  bill  should 
speedily  be  introduced,  to  reform  one 
branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which 
more  particularly  required  Reform — he 
meant  the  Masters  Oftice.  That  bill  was 
prepared  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  at 
the  time  originally  proposed,  before  the 
recess ;  but  the  Lord  Chancellor,  on  con- 
sideration, thought  it  better  that  one  gene- 
ral measure  should  be  introduced,  em- 
bracing the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  the  Regis- 
trar's Office,  the  Subpoena  Office,  and 
indeed  all  the  offices  connected  with 
Chancery*  A  bill  for  that  purpose  had 
been  prepared ;  but  he  was  not  authorized 
to  say  precisely  when  it  would  be  laid 
before  Parliament.  He  was,  however, 
quite  certain  that  it  would  be  brought 
forward  as  soon  as  the  subject  had  re- 
ceived that  grave  consideration  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend  opposite  thought 
that  it  deserved.  There  was  also  another 
bill  at  present  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  shorten  pleadings  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  From  such  a  measure  he  an- 
ticipated the  best  effects.  That  bill  would 


be  laid  on  the  Table  soon  after  the  Whit- 
sun  recess,  and  the  other  would  be  brought 
in  in  the  course  of  the  present  Session. 

Court  of  Chahcery  (lRB£AirD)» 
Bill.]  Mr.  Shaw  moved  the  Second 
Reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  CramptoH  opposed  the  Bill,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  was  not  only  auite  unne- 
cessary, but  would,  in  the  end,  be  found 
mischievous.  It  was  unnecessary,  because 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would,  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible,  promulgate  such  orders 
for  the  regulation  of  fees,  and,  above  all, 
for  saving  the  time  of  the  suitors,  as  would 
be  beneficial  to  all  parties.  He  should, 
therefore,  move,  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months." 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  the  measure  was  one 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  im- 
periously required.  He  must  state  that  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  approved  of  the  Bill, 
and  had  informed  him,  that  the  repeal  of 
one  of  the  orders  alone  would  have  been  a 
saving  of  6,000/.  per  annum  to  the  suitors 
of  his  Court.  What  he  complained  of 
was,  that  15,000/.  per  annum  were  paid  to 
the  officers  of  the  Court  for  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  fees  which  they  still  re-* 
ceived,  and  would  continue  to  receive, 
unless  the  orders  were  revised.  He  only 
wanted  some  pledge  that  this  should  be 
the  case. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  object  of  the  hon.  member 
for  the  city  of  Dublin  would  be  attained 
without  his  persisting  in  his  present  Mo- 
tion, as  he  was  sure  that  a  revision  of  the 
orders  in  question  would  take  place  before 
the  first  day  of  next  Session. 

Mr.  Shaw^  on  that  understanding, 
would  consent  to  postpone  the  Bill  for  the 
present. 

Bill  withdrawn. 

Privileges  or  Parliameht  Bill.] 
Mr.  Baring  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  House  to  go  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  0*C(mnelL  rose  for  the  parpoie  of 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  Bill 
should  be  committed  that  day  six  months. 
His  first  objection  to  this  Bill  was,  thai 
it  was  brought  in  at  an  improper  period. 
Instead  of  having  been  brought  forward 
at  a  time  when,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  nomination  aud  saleable  bo- 
roughs, acceae  to  that  Home  wm  icodcnd 
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easy  to  those  who  were  desirous  of  taking 
such  means  to  defraud  their  creditors,  it 
was  introduced  just  as  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  and  when  the  people  of  Eng- 
land would  at  length  have  the  power  of 
electing  as  their  Representatives  the  men 
of  their  choice;  and  the  effect  of  this  Bill, 
if  it  should  be  carried  into  a  law,  would 
be,  that  they  could  have  no  Representa- 
tives except  men  of  wealth  and  fortune. 
It  was,  in  point  of  fact,  introducing  a  new 
qualification.  He  was  further  of  opinion, 
that  a  subject  of  this  kind  should  be  re- 
served for  the  consideration  of  a  Reformed 
Parliament ;  and  it  was  well  known,  that 
the  qualification,  as  it  existed  at  present, 
was  in  many  instances  a  mere  humbug. 
His  next  objection  to  this  measure  was, 
that  the  protection  enjoyed  by  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  was  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  individual,  but  for  the  benefit  of  his 
constituents.  This  Bill  proceeded  on  a 
contrary  principle,  and  therefore  upon  a 
mistaken  one.  When  the  Legislature  de- 
clared,that  the  Members  should  havecertain 
privileges,  it  was  not  for  their  own  benefit 
they  were  conferred, but  for  the  advantage 
of  their  constituents.  Let  them  make 
what  qualification  they  thought  proper; 
but  having  taken  that  precaution  with  re- 
gard to  a  candidate,  let  them  remember, 
that  the  candidate  once  chosen,  the  privi- 
lege belonged  not  to  him,  but  to  his  con- 
stituents. It  was  so  much  the  custom  to 
attribute  personal  motives  to  men  in  these 
times,  that  he  thought  it  right  to  say,  that 
there  were  few  men  whom  it  would  affect 
less  than  him :  he  believed  that  he  derived 
a  larger  revenue  from  landed  property 
than  any  of  the  last  four  Members  for  his 
couuty.  His  next  objection  to  this  Bill 
regarded  generally  the  right  of  arresting 
the  persons  of  debtors.  That  was  a  right 
which  he  for  one  thought  should  not 
exist,  and  which,  at  all  events,  should  not 
be  extended  to  any  cases,  except  such  as 
were  the  result  of  a  judicial  sentence. 
There  was  an  evil,  too,  to  be  apprehended 
from  such  a  measure  as  this,  to  which 
gentlemen  of  lauded  property  should  not 
be  indifferent.  There  might  be  many 
Members  in  both  Houses  who  might  hap- 
pen to  have  mortgages  on  their  estates, 
for  tlie  payment  of  which,  or  of  many 
more,  their  properties  were  amply  and 
more  than  sufficient ;  and  yet,  if  this  Bill 
passed,  some  great  rich  capitalist  or  fund- 
holder— HM>me  man  who  had  amassed 
richesi  honestly,  as  it  might  be,  iu  tome 


cases,  but  dishonestly,  as  it  was  in  maDT» 
by  trafficking  in  the  funds,  and  jobbing  in 
the  stock-imarket,  where  a  good  lie  woaM 
fetch  him  thousands,  and  an  insurrection 
might  make  his  fbrtone— aome  rich  capi- 
talist of  that  description,  by  baying  up  tne 
securities  on  their  estates,  might  deprive 
such  Members,  especially  if  their  political 
opinions  happenea  to  differ  from  his  own, 
of  their  legislatorial  functions.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Bill  would  give  rise  to  a 
system  of  purchasing  up  judgments,  mort* 
gages,  and  encumbrances  on  the  estates  of 
Members  of  the  Legislature,  which,  though 
perfectly  solvent,  they  might  not  be  able 
to  satisfy  on  a  short  notice,  and  thus  a  very 
unfitting  control  over  their  votes  would 
be  obtained.  He  objected  to  give  wealth 
more  power  than  it  had  already.  In  his 
opinion  it  had  already  too  much ;  it  did 
not  lead  to  happiness,  and  he  thought  the 
accumulation  of  masses  of  wealth  into  a 
few  hands  was  the  great  evil  of  this  coun- 
try. These  were  his  (Mr.  O'ConneH's) 
objections  to  this  measure,  and  it  was 
on  these  grounds  that  he  moved  the  pre- 
sent Amendment. 

Mr.  Baring,  after  apologising  to  the 
House  for  pressing  this  Bill  forward  on  the 
present  occasion,  said,  that  the  learned 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Kerry  (Mr. 
O'Connell),  seemed  to  consider  the  mea- 
sure as  being  in  some  degree  connected 
with  the  Reform  Bill.  Now,  this  was  not 
the  case ;  for  it  would  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  many  Members  of  the  House, 
that  he  had  mentioned  the  subject  nearly 
two  years  ago,  certainly  before  the  Reform 
Bill  was  even  thought  of,  and  that  his 
proposition  had  been  favourably  received. 
Undoubtedly,  however,  there  were  circum- 
stances which  rendered  the  change  he 
proposed  more  necessary  under  the  old 
system  than  it  would  be  under  the  law 
about  to  be  established,  as,  under  the  old 
law,  fraudulent  debtors  might  more  easily, 
by  the  dint  of  money,  force  their  way  into 
that  House.  The  privileges  of  Parliament 
were  extended  much  more  in  former  times 
than  at  present;  but  the  possession  of  any 
privileges  by  Members  of  Parliament, 
other  than  those  possessed  by  the  King's 
subjects  at  large,  was  a  gross  injustice, 
unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  the  pos- 
session of  such  privileges  were  necessary, 
in  order  to  enable  them  to  do  their  duty  to 
their  constituents.  What  he  now  propcMed 
was,  a  mere  following  up  of  the  spnit  of 
the  ConsUtution.    If  the  boo,  and  lemied 
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Member  thought  any  qualification  neces- 
sary— and  he  (Mr.  Baring)  apprehended 
the  learned  Gentleman   would   scarcely 
deny  it — then  surely  he  could  not  com* 
plain  of  a  change  which  went  to  render 
the  qualification  real  and  not   nominal, 
and  to  prevent  men   from  entering  that 
House,  in  order  to  defeat  the  just  claims 
of  their  creditors.  He  did  not  like  to  enter 
into  particulars,  because  it  might  be  of- 
fensive to  the  feelings  of  connexions  of 
men   who  had  been    Members  of   that 
House,  but  he  could  mention  many  who  had 
evaded  the  payment  of  their  debts  by  ob- 
taining a  seat  in  that  House  with  the  money 
of  their  creditors.  He  had  already  alluded 
to  the  case  of  Burton.     There  was  also 
that  of  a  man  named  Mills,  who  had  actu- 
ally defrauded  his  creditors  of  23,000/., 
through  the   means  of  these  privileges, 
which  seemed  to  be  thought  necessary  for 
the  support  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
that  House.  The  learned  Gentleman  said, 
that  the  Bill  was  arraying  the  rich  against 
the  poor.  It  was  the  very  reverse ;  it  was  a 
Bill  intended  to  protect  the  poor]  against 
the  rich ;  to  prevent  the  honest  tradesman 
from  being  defrauded  of  his  just  demands, 
bv   those  who  were  dishonest  enough  to 

{uead  the  privileges  of  Parliament.  The 
earned  Gentleman  had  alluded  to  the 
power  which  the  Bill  would  give  certain 
rich  capitalists,  or  men  supposed  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  ready  money.  He  (Mr.  Ba- 
ring) did  not  know  whether  the  learned 
Member  meant  to  throw  out  any  insinua- 
tion against  him  ;  but  if  he  did,  he  could 
tell  him,  that  he  had  no  claim  against  the 
property  of  any  Member  of  that  House. 
Having  thus,  as  he  conceived,  replied  to 
all  the  objections  of  the  learned  Gentle- 
man, he  would  merely  observe,  that  per- 
sons well  acquainted  with  the  subject  had 
informed  him,  that  a  man  could  not  be  ar- 
rested, at  least,  very  speedily,  for  a  debt 
contracted  in  the  shape  of  mortgage.  He 
was  quite  willing,  however,  should  the 
fact  prove  otherwise,  to  introduce  a  clause 
with  respect  to  the  securities  on  landed 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
debtors  under  such  circumstances.  When 
he  first  proposed  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
it  had  been  his  intention, after  a  cer- 
tain period)  to  allow  a  Member  to  be 
arrested ;  but  persons  of  legal  know- 
ledge and  experience  having  taken  ob*- 
jections  to  the  connection  of  arrest  with 
the  Members  of  that  House,  he  now  pro- 
posed that  a  Member  should  have  thirty 


days*  notice  of  the  claim  on  him ;  mm!  if, 
ill  thirty  more,  it  was  not  satisfied,  then 
his  seat  would  be  declared  vacaot,  and  the 
creditor  would  be  left  to  enforce  bis  claim 
against  him  like  any  other  individual. 
With  respect  to  the  Law  affecting  Bank* 
ruptcy,  passed  in  the  52d  of  Geoige  dtd, 
he  believed  it  had  been  found  extremely 
absurd  and  inconvenient.  At  the  present 
moment,  the  seat  was  not  filled  up  for  a 
year  and  ten  days,  if  the  bankrupt  zefosed 
to  resign  it ;  so  that,  for  the  whole  of  that 
time,  the  place  was  without  a  Representa- 
tive. He  proposed,  in  the  present  Bill,  to 
amend  that  law,  and  to  declare  the  seat 
vacant  at  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
from  the  issue  of  the  fiat  of  bankruptcy. 
Having  stated  thus  much,  he  was  quite 
ready  to  give  any  other  explanation  that 
might  be  considered  necessary,  if  the 
House  consented  to  go  into  Committee  an 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  assured  the  hon. 
member  for  Thetford,  that  the  member  for 
Kerry  was  quite  right,  in  his  opinion,  ¥rtth 
respect  to  the  power  of  arresting  for  mort- 
gage debts ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
necessary,  therefore,  to  introduce  a  clause 
to  the  effect  he  had  mentioned.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Bill  had  his  most  cordial 
support,  as  enforcing  the  principle  of 
Reform  by  adding  to  the  respectability  of 
the  House,  and  enabling  them  to  gain 
back  the  confidence  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Bemal  hoped  the  member  for 
Thetford  would  introduce  the  clause  with 
respect  to  landed  property  at  once.  He 
had  intended  to -oppose  the  motion  for 
the  Speaker's  leaving  the  Chair ;  but,  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Thetford  intimated 
his  disposition  to  introduce  the  clause  re- 
specting mortgages  in  the  Committee,  in- 
stead of  delaying  it  until  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Report,  he  would  refrain  from  doing 
so. 

Mr.  Lambert^  however  unpopular  it 
might  be,  and  however  well  it  might 
sound  that  every  Member  of  that  House 
ought  to  pay  his  debts,  must  oppose  the 
Motion  for  going  into  a  Committee  on 
this  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  if  the  measure 
were  adopted,  it  would  derogate  from  die 
dignity  and  independence  of  the  House. 
Any  Member  of  that  House,  who,  having 
for  necessary  and  indispensable  purposes^ 
mortgaged  his  estate,  and  entered  into  a 
bond,  giving  a  warrant  to  confess  judg- 
ment, might,  if  this  Bill  were  passed,  be 

arrested  by  any  party  having  the  eom« 
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mand.  of  mooey ,  at  a  critical  moment,  for 
political  pnrpoees,  or  even,  for  similar  pur- 
poses by  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power. 
Sttch  an  abandonment  of  their  privileges 
would  prove  a  check  to  the  freedom  of 
debate,  and  to  independence  of  sentiment. 
A  respectable  merchant,  if  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  might,  under  such  circum- 
stances, have  a  run  made  upon  him 
which  would  not  be  made  were  he  not  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  A  Member  of 
Parliament  would  thus  be  placed  in  a 
worse  situation  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Stephenson  approved  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill;  but  wished  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Thetford  would  delay 
proceeding  with  it,  in  order  that  he  might 
avail  himself  of  the  suggestions  which  had 
been  thrown  out  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion. 

Mr.  CxUlar  Fergusson  thought,  that  the 
great  evil  which  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced to  remedy  had  arisen  from  the  total 
abuse  of  the  law  respecting  the  qualifica- 
tion of  Members.  The  principle  of  that 
law  was,  that  no  man  should  sit  in  that 
House,  to  levy  contributions  on  his  coun- 
trymen, who  had  not  himself  the  means  of 
contributing.  It  was  undoubtedly  intended 
by  that  law  to  insure,  that  persons  sitting 
in  that  House  should  not  only  be  solvent, 
but  should  be  possessed  of  some  property. 
With  respect  to  the  present  measure,  he 
was  favourable  to  the  principle  of  it ;  but 
it  was  evident  that  the  details  required 
more  consideration  than  could  that  evening 
be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  C.  fV.  Wynn  had  hardly  ever 
known  a  measure  introduced  into  that 
House  respecting  which  he  felt  so  much 
doubt  and  difficulty.  That  no  Member 
of  that  House  should  be  subject  to  arrest 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  privileges 
which  the  House  possessed,  and  ought 
not  to  be  hastily  abandoned.  With  re- 
spect to  the  law  of  qualification,  to  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  had 
just  alluded,  it  was  well  known  that  that 
law  required  the  Representative  of  a  bo- 
rough to  have  landed  property  of  the 
value  of  300^.  a-year,  and  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  county  to  have  landed  property 
of  the  value  of  600^.  a-year;  but  the 
actual  practice  was  also  well  known. 
Did  Mr.  Pitt,  or  Mr.  Fox,  or  Mr.  Sheridan 
possess  such  a  qualification  ?  And  would 
it  have  been  desirable  that,  on  that  account, 
such  men  should  be  excluded  from  that 
House?    Would  it  have  been  desirable 


that  men,  to  whom,  forty  years  ago,  the 
country  looked  up  as  their  political 
teachers,  should  have  been  thus  deprived 
of  their  parliamentary  character?  Re- 
flecting on  these  things,  he  must  really 
pause  before  he  could  determine  to  give 
his  dssent  to  the  proposed  measure.  It 
was  not  hard  upon  any  person  who  gave 
credit  to  a  man,  already  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  that  he  should  be  prevented 
from  arresting  that  man,  as  he  knew 
beforehand  of  the  privilege  by  which  a 
Member  of  Parliament  was  protected; 
but  it  undoubtedly  was  hard  that  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament  should  be  free  from 
arrest  for  debts  contracted  before  he  be-, 
came  a  Member,  and  when  the  creditor,, 
therefore,  could  have  no  warning.  If  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
he  hoped  it  would  only  be  pro  forma^  in 
order  that  it  might  be  re-committed  oii< 
some  future  day ;  for,  although  there  was 
much  in  the  measure  very  desirable,  there 
was  also  much  which  required  deliberate 
consideration. 

Lord  Althorp  was  undoubtedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  it  was  most  desirable  that  m- 
solvent  persons  should  not  be  elected  to. 
sit,  and  should  not  sit  in  that  Hous6. 
But  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford  must 
feel,  that  there  were  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  adopting  the  measure  under 
consideration  in  its  present  shape.  It. 
was  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  dIU,  as 
it  now  stood,  would  be,  to  place  a  man. 
who  was  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  a 
worse  situation  than  a  man  who  was  not  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  For  the  Bill,  as 
it  stood,  might  be  applied  to  a  person 
being  a  Member  of  Parliament,  who  was 
nevertheless  perfectly  solvent;  and,  no- 
tice being  given  to  him,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill,  he  might  be  expelled 
from  that  House,  if  he  had  not  the  means 
of  immediately  satisfying  the  demand 
upon  him.  With  respect  to  what  had 
fsillen  from  the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright respecting  the  law  of  qualification, 
in  his  (Lord  Althorp's)  opinion,  that  law 
stood  on  a  very  good  footing  at  present. 
If  a  Member  was  not  the  actual  and  Ixma 
Jide  jpossesiOT  of  a  qualification,  he  most 
at  least  have  sufficient  character  to  be  in- 
trusted with  one.  It  appeared  to  him  . 
that  there  were  so  many  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  adopting  the  measure  in  its  present 
shape,  that  he  hoped  the  hon.  member 
for  Thetford  would  be  prevailed  upon  to 
reconsider  it.    In  discussing  the  questioni 
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they  ODgtit  not  merely  to  look  to  the  pre- 
Mmtion  or  the  abandonment  of  ihe  pHri- 
leget  of  Members  ■■  a  matter  of  a  persooKl 
nunre;  ihey  ought  to  coniider  how  far 
tbe  inlereatt  of  their  constitueots  mi^i 
Iw  damaged  by  a  diminution  of  those 
pri»ileges. 

Mr,  Godton  uid,  that  the  priociide  of 
the  Bill  was  good,  but  the  proposed  mode 
of  earning  that  principle  into  effect  de- 
cidedly bad.  He  hoped,  therefoTV,  thai 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  the  pro- 
priety of  postponing;  his  Motion,  and  in 
the  mean  time,  perhaps,  to  move  for  the 
^pointment  of  a  Select  Committee  tn 
inqaire  into  the  subject,  and  to  report 
upon  the  best  mode  of  carrying  the  object 
desired  into  effect. 

Mr.  Baring  would  be  very  glad  to 
leave  the  whole  question  in  the  hands  of 
the  noble  lard  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer), if  he,  in  conjunction  with  the 
law  officers  of  tbe  Crown,   would  under- 
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Williami,  Sit  J.  Tbllzu, 

Wood,  Aldernun  Lambert  U. 

WiaogbaiD,  D.  C.  U'Connell,  D. 

The  Hoose  in  Committee — ^Titloof  the 
Bill  read  pro  Jorma,  and  House  resumed 
— Committ«e  to  sit  agaio. 

Pakliamentjet*.  Rbform  —  Bill 

FOB  Scotland— Committee — Foukth 
Day.]  On  the  Motion  of  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, the  House  went  into  Committee 
on  Ihe  Reform  of  Parliament  (Scotland! 
Bill. 

The  several  clauses  from  the  23rd  to 
the  36th  were  agreed  to  with  verbal  amend- 
On  tbe  37th  clause  being  proposed, 
Mr.  Andmo  Johtulone  rose  to  Iwing 
forward  tbe  important  Motion  towhicbhe 
had  given  notice,  respecting  the  exemption 
of  clergymen  of  Scotland  from  the  duties  of 
electors.  No  body,  he  was  sun,  would  Mouse 
' '     of  bostilitT  to  the  Scotch  Church,  with 


take  to  carry  it  into  effect.  Upon  the  '  *li>ch  he  had  been  connected  for  ten  yatrs 
present  occasion,  however,  he  should  de-  "  ""  office-bearer,  and  for  which  ha  was 
cidedly  with  to  go  into  the  Committee  Itoown  to  profess  a  warm  attachmeaL  The 
Tpn  fanna,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  objection  to  giving  the  clergy  the  franchiaa 
the  blanks.  He  should  then  move  for  iu  ^*^  "o^  ^^'^  '■^°>  tbe  nature  of  the  right 
re-committal  on  that  day  week,  when  he  1  oftheir  property,  from  whence  the  frao- 
should  bring  up  the  clause  which  he  had  i  <='''*^  might  arise,  but  from  the  utuie  of 
mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  the  Debate,  '^^  ot^*^  ^tl>  which  the  clergy  was  In- 
and  when  any  hon.  Gentleman  might  I  **"^/ *J"1  he  founded  his  propoiition  on 
;  any   amendment   that   he  thou^t    'j'S  principle  that  the  exercise  of  the 


would  contribute  to  the  safety  and  effici- 
ency of  the  measure. 


franchise  was  incompatible  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  the   pastoi^  office. 


Wrangkam  was   opposed    to   the  1  ^*  proposition  was  not  exclusive  in  re- 
principle   of  the  Bill,   because   it  would    g^f^  to  different  churches ;  fnr  it  was  tlie 


destn^  the  independence,  and  conse- 
quently, the  political  utility  or  Members. 

The  Solicitor  General  must  also,  he 
said,  join  with^other  Gentlemen  in  calling 
upon  the  House  to  pause  before  they 
agreed  to  such  a  measure. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment: 
—Ayes  29 :  Noes  72— Majority  43. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Blackney,  W. 
Carter,  J. 
Cbapman,  M.  L. 
Cbtcheiter,  — 
Cootfl,  Sir  C. 

Oillon,  W.  D. 
Godson,  R. 
Orutan,  J. 
HaUburion,I[n.  D.G. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Hume,  J. 
Jeffrey,  Kt.  lln.  F. 


Johnstone,  A. 
Krox,  Hon.J. 
Lefevre,  Shsw 
Locb,  J. 
Mackenzie,  S. 
Macnamara,  W.  N. 
Morrison,  J. 
I>hiillp>,  C.  M. 
Ryder,  Hon.  O. 
Schnnswar,  G. 
Strickland,  G. 
Wallace,  T. 
Welleiley,  W.  T.  L. 


duty  of  the  Legislature  to  support  the 
Christian  Church  in  the  enjoyment  and 
exercise  of  its  privileges,  and  more  eape- 
cially  when  the  Legislature  was  engaged 
m  the  momentous  work  of  reaovating  the 
political  constitution  of  Scotland.  As  to 
the  duties  of  Christian  pastors,  he  would 
not  refer  to  any  Church  articles,  or  tbe 
ordinances  of  man ;  but  notice  briefly  one 
or  two  authorities,  taken  from  that  nconi 
to  which  all  owed  lubmisiion,  as  shawing 
decidedly  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  work 
committed  to  the  "  ministers  of  Christ, 
and  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Qod."  In 
exhorting  one  of  tbe  first  Christian  teach- 
<!rs,  as  to  the  ordination  of  ministers,  the 
^reat  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  said,  "  Mve- 
ovcr,  he  must  have  a  good  report  of  them 
which  are  without,  lest  he  fall  into  le- 
proach."  But  was  it  not  most  likely  that 
when  exposed  to  the  strife  of  political 
contest,  the  minister  of  Christ  would  nin 
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the  risk  of  falling  into  such  "reproach  ?" 
The  same  apostle,  also,  when  again 
addressing  that  distinguished  Christian 
minister,  said,  "  Meditate  upon  these 
things,  give  thyself  wholly  to  them ;"  and^ 
on  another  occasion,  he  asked  most  em- 
phatically, ''Who  is  sufficient  for  these 
things  V*  If  any  clergyman  in  Scotland, 
having  a  cure  of  souls,  would  lay  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  and  declare  that  he 
was  **  sufficient"  for  his  great  work,  he 
(Mr.  A.  Johnson)  would  be  the  first  to 
propose  the  conferring  the  elective  fran- 
chise on  that  clergyman.  The  question 
was  peculiarly  applicable  to  Scotland, 
when  the  genius  of  her  people,  and  the 
spirit  of  her  institutions  were  kept  in  view. 
The  learned  Lord  Advocate,  when  he  gave 
to  the  House  an  admirable  sketch  of  the 
political  history  of  Scotland,  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  last  Session, 
in  a  speech  which  reflected  honour  on  the 
learned  Lord  and  on  his  native  country, 
observed,  that  they  there  saw  *  a  people 

*  whose  religious  education  has  been  at- 
'  tended  to  by  the  Government,  while 
'  they  submitted  to  other  oppressions  quite 

*  as  grievous,  fly  to  arms  only  when  their 
'religion  was  attacked.'*  And  on  the 
same  interesting  occasion  it  was  remarked, 
in  a  most  able  and  statesmanlike  speech, 
by  one  whose  recent  loss  was  now  deplored, 
'  Scotland  was  undoubtedly  a  country 
'which  had  many  excellent  institutions. 
'  The  doctrines  of  her  church  were  pure ; 
'  her  clei^  were  respectable  and  learned  ; 
'  Her  gentry  were  well  educated ;  and, 
'  above  all,  her  people  were  as  moral,  as 
'  industrious,  and  as  intelligent,  as  any  in 
'  the  world. 't  It  was  to  preserve  her  insti- 
tutions which  had  called  forth  these  just 
praises,  and  to  preserve  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter which  belonged  to  the  Church  and 
people  of  Scotland,  that  he  brought  for- 
ward this  motion.  In  conferring  on  her  a 
renewed  political  constitution,  the  House 
would  observe  how  little  the  Church  of 
Scotland  owed  to  the  Legislature  since  the 
Union.  Shortly  after  that  period,  the 
British  Parliament,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
Tory  Ministry,  who  were  displeased  at  the 
part  which  Presbyterian  Scotland  had 
taken  at  the  memorable  revolution  of  1688, 
deprived  the  people  of  the  right  of  acquiring 
their  Church  patronages  on  certain  condi- 
tions ;  and  this  had  given  rise  chiefly  to 

•  Hansard  (third  series)  vol.  iv.  p.  533. 
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the  Dissenters — now  a  most  numerous  and 
highly  respectable  class  in  society.  Ought 
not  the  present  liberal  and  enlightened 
Parliament  to  beware  of  legislating  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  subvert  the  interests  both 
of  the  Established  Church  and  of  Dissent- 
ers ?  When  the  class  of  persons  primarily 
affected  by  his  motion  was  considered,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  clergy  were  "  but 
men,  subject  to  like  passions  with  our- 
selves." Till  within  the  present  centwy, 
there  had  scarcely  been  a  clerical  voter  in 
Scotland,  and  at  present  there  were  only 
thirty-three  on  the  county  rolls  of  free- 
holders in  that  country.  At  present,  there- 
fore, it  was  evident  that,  from  the  nature 
of  the  county  constituency,  there  was  little 
or  no  room  for  any  political  interference 
on  the  part  of  these  clerical  voters ;  but 
under  the  present  Bill  it  might  be,  that  the 
clergy,  from  being  officially  connected 
with  property,  would  accidentally,  almost 
all,  be  entitled  to  claim  the  elective  fran- 
chise I  circumstances  were  completely 
altered ;  strong  temptations  might  be  held 
out  to  them  to  engiage  in  political  atrife, 
and  to  seek  to  influence  their  parishioners, 
with  whom  it  was  well  known  they  were  in 
habits  of  daily  intercourse,  and  over  whom 
they  exercised  an  unbounded  moral  con- 
trol. In  their  new  position  how  mieht  it 
be  supposed,  fairly,  that  they  would  act? 
Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  known  to  be  so 
great  a  friend  to  churchmen  as  to  have 
restored  the  prelates  of  England  to  their 
seats  in  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
had  remarked,  in  alluding  to  die  clergy, 
"  there  is  no  class  of  men  who  take  ao 
erroneous  a  view  of  human  affairs  at 
churchmen ;"  and  one  whose  brilliant  elo- 
quence used  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
to  delight  that  House,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the  French  Revolution,  said,  '  Politics  and 
'  the  pulpit  are  terms  that  have  little  agree- 
'  ment.  No  sound  ought  to  be  heard  in 
'  the  Church  but  the  healing  voice  of 
'  Christian  charity.  The  cause  of  civil 
'  liberty  and  civil  government  gains  as 
'  little  as  that  of  religion,  by  this  confusion 
'  of  duties.  Those  who  quit  their  proper 
'  character  to  auume  what  does  not  be- 
'  long  to  them,  are  for  the  greater  part 
'  ignorant  both  of  the  character  they  hare, 
'  and  the  character  they  assume.  Wholly 
'  unacquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
'  they  are  so  fond  of  meddling,  and  inez- 
'  perienced  in  all  its  affairs  on  which  they 
'  pronounce  with  so  much  confidence,  they 
'  know  nothing  of  politics  but  the  passions 
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'  they  excite/  Bat  it  was  said,  you  may 
oonfer  the  privilege,  and  leave  it  to  the 
diecretion  of  the  clergy  to  exercise  it  or 
not,  as  they  shall  think  fit.  His  reply  to 
this  was,  that  ^^  privileges  infer  duties.*' 
The  elective  franchise  was  a  civil  privilege 
of  great  importance,  and  imposed  a  serious 
duty  on  those  to  whom  it  was  extended. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  mockery  of  this 
valuable  privilege  to  bestow  it  on  a  class 
of  society  in  regard  to  whom  it  was  to  be 
**  elegantly  understood"  by  the  Legislature 
that  it  would  not  be  exercised  ?  Did  the 
experience  of  the  past  warrant  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  conclude  that  the  clergy  would 
not  use  the  political  franchise  ?  He  would 
only  refer  to  two  particular  periods,  being 
most  anxious  to  condense  his  remarks,  so 
as  not  to  fatigue  the  Committee.  In  1597, 
as  stated  by  Wight  on  the  Election  Law, 
the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  prevailed 
on  by  James  6th  to  complain  that  the 
Church  was  the  only  body  destitute  of 
representatives  in  the  Scottish  Parliament, 
and  in  consequence  an  Act  was  passed, 
conferring  seats  on  those  whom  the  King 
might  create  bishop,  abbot,  or  other  pre- 
late ;  and,  in  1598,  the  General  Assembly 
was  prevailed  with,  said  the  same  author, 
to  declare  it  **  lawful  for  ministers  to 
accept  a  seat  in  Parliament;  that  it  would 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Church  to  have 
its  representative  in  that  body  ;  and  that 
fifty-one  members  should  be  chosen  for 
that  purpose."  The  other  reference  he 
should  make  was,  to  a  petition  presented 
to  the  last  Parliament,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  measure  of  Reform,  bearing  to 
be  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dumblane, 
praying  the  House  to  provide  that  each  of 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
as  by  law  established,  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  a  Representative  in  Parliament.  Here, 
then,  was  a  claim  for  the  franchise  spring- 
ing from  the  official  station  of  the  claim- 
ants ;  and  the  two  instances  cited,  proved 
that  churchmen,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  had  been  and  were  desirous 
of  political  power  in  Scotland.  But  how 
was  this  petition  presented  and  received  ? 
The  right  hon.  Baronet,  the  member  for 
Perthshire,  in  prestenting  the  petition,  re- 
marked,— *  He  was  himself  not  favourable 

*  to  giving  the  elective  franchise   to  the 

*  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ; 
'  because  doing  so  would  bring  them  into 
'  collision  with  the  people  at  elections, 
<  and  thus  lower  their  character,  which*  at 


^  present  stood  very  high,  owing  to  the 
'  fact  that,  in  no  instance,  was  any  oppor- 
*  tunity  afforded  of  bringing  tliem  into 
'  unpleasant  collision  with  their  parishion- 
'  ers.  He  could  not,  therefore,  support 
'  the  prayer  of  the  petition.'*  The  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Linlithgowshire, 
then  said,  "  I  cordially  agree  with  my 
right  hon.  friend :  to  take  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  from  the  exclusive  performance 
of  their  clerical  duties  would  be  a  great 
injury  to  them  and  their  flocks."  The 
petitioners  likewise  complained,  that  the 
Established  Church  was  unrepresented ; 
but  how  stood  the  fact  ?  There  were 
about  fifteen  office-bearers  of  that  Church 
at  that  period,  holding,  and  who  now 
held,  seats  in  Parliament,  all  under  the 
obligation  of  assisting  their  pastors  in  the 
cure  of  souls ;  and  he  had  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that,  on  every  proper  occasion, 
these  Eiders,  as  they  were  termed,  would 
be  ready  to  maintain  and  defend  the 
interests  of  their  Church.  The  instances 
he  had  adduced,  went  to  prove  that,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  there  had 
been  and  were  those  in  the  Church  who 
were  desirous  of  political  power ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
to  protect  the  people  from  the  danger  of 
the  clergy  becoming  so  far  secularized  as 
to  descend  to  the  arena  of  political  strife ; 
and  also  to  protect  the  clergy  themselves 
from  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  their  high  cha- 
racter and  respectability,  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  patrons,  from  the  solicitations 
of  electors,  or  from  any  unhallowed  con- 
flicts (which  God  forbid  should  ever  take 
place)  in  regard  to  sectarian  differences. 
Hitherto  the  Church  and  the  Dissenters 
had  difiered  chiefly  as  to  Church  govern- 
ment, and  not  on  points  of  Christian 
doctrine ;  and  having  vied  with  each  other 
in  the  faithful  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  their  sacred  duties,  they  had  been 
mutually  benefited.  In  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  two-thirds  of  the 
patronage  belonged  to  laymen,  and  the 
remaining  third  to  the  Crown ;  and  here 
would  lie  strong  temptations  for  the  clergy 
to  interfere  in  politics,  from  the  natural 
desire  of  obtaining  preferment,  or  femily 
advantage,  or  from  the  strong  feeling  of 
gratitude  for  favours  received.  In  coun- 
ties the  tenantry  and  feuars  would  be 
peculiarly  open  to  solicitations;  and  in 
towns  and  burghs  the  parishioners  would 
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tion  of  the  Committee.  As  to  the  Dis- 
senters, their  clergymen  were  generally 
chosen  by  the  congregation;  and  stipend 
and  residence  were  provided  for  them. 
But  it  was  said,  we  cannot  touch  the  Dis- 
senters. Were  they  not,  however,  the 
subjects  of  a- Protestant  Government ;  and, 
as  such  entitled  to  countenance  and  sup- 
port in  the  relative  connexion  of  pastor 
and  people?  By  the  famous  Toleration 
Act  of  Queen  Anne,  the  Dissenters  were 
fully  recognized  ;  and  this  Act  had  been 
adduced  to  rule  a  case  in  the  Supreme 
Civil  Court  of  Scotland,  within  the  present 
century.  It  was  then  stated  from  the 
bench,  "  that  the  right  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, as  much  as  that  of  the  National 
Church  itself,  is  statutory ;  they  are  not 
connived  at  and  endured,  but  recognized 
and  protected  in  their  rights,  though  not 
stipendiary."  Thus,  the  Legislature  was 
bound  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  their  clergy 
and  their  people.  He  entreated  the  noble 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
English  Members  around  him,  to  view 
this  question  apart  from  English  analogy, 
prejudice,  or  partiality.  The  two  countries 
were  very  differently  situated.  Jn  England, 
the  clergy  had  exercised  the  franchise  time 
out  of  mind;  Church  possessions  were 
freehold  ;  non-residence  was  permitted  ; 
and  the  powers  of  the  civil  Magistrate 
were,  in  many  instances,  bound  up  with 
the  priestly  office :  whereas  in  Scotland, 
the  clergy  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
exercised  the  franchise  at  all  :  Church 
possessions  were  not>  freehold ;  non-resi- 
dence was  not  allowed ;  and  it  was  only 
in  extreme  cases,  and  in  remote  highland 
districts,  that  a  clerical  Magistrate  would 
be  found :  the  question  was,  therefore, 
peculiar  to  Scotland ;  and  the  attention  of 
that  country  would  be  fixed  with  deep 
anxiety,  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Scot- 
tish Members,  on  that  night.  It  had  been 
well  considered  by  the  people  of  Scotland 
since  last  October,  when  he  had  the 
honour  to  enter  the  notice  of  a  similar 
motion  on  the  Journals  of  the  House.  The 
opinions  of  the  heads  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  or,  as  might  be  more  properJ^y 
said,  those  who  took  a  lead  in  her  aflfairs, 
were  known  to  most  hon.  Members.  They 
were  averse  to  the  privilege  of  the  elective 
franchise.  He  had  received  many  letters, 
from  eminent  Divines,  to  the  same  effect. 
But  a  few  days  since,  a  most  respectable 
and  talented  minister  in    Edinburgh,   in 


be  exposed  to  the  importunities  of  such 
clergymen  who  might  be  prevailed  on  to 
exercise  the  franchise.  There  could,  indeed, 
be  no  estimate  made  of  the  unhappy  con- 
sequences which  might  follow  any  such 
interference.  It  was  equally  the  duty  of 
the  Legislature  to  protect  the  clergy  from 
importunity  and  solicitation  on  the  one 
hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  to  protect  the 
people  against  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  the  Crown  and  lay  patrons.  It  had 
been  said,  if  you  do  not  authorise  a  direct 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  in 
regard  to  the  elective  franchise,  they  will 
interfere  indirectly — but  this  argument 
went  too  far — it  was  impossible  to  avoid 
indirect  evasion  or  interference  in  all  cir- 
cumstances. But  there  was  a  marked 
difference  between  the  exercise  of  a  civil 
right,  t:onferred  by  the  Legislature,  with 
the  sanction  of  public  opinion,  and  an  in- 
terference which  that  Legislature  might 
have  declared  to  be  improper.  In  the  one 
case  there  would  be  little  risk  of  any  open 
offence  to  the  religious  and  moral  feelings 
of  the  community :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
indirect  interference  of  the  clergyman 
would  be  visited  by  the  obloquy  of  the 
community,  and  the  censure  of  the  Church. 
Several  hon.  Members  went  so  far  as  to 
admit,  that  the  clergy  should  not  vote  in 
right  of  their  manse  and  glebe ;  but  this 
view  of  the  question  was  based  on  a  prin- 
ciple quite  different  from  that  on  which 
he  had  founded  his  proposition  of  exemp- 
tion, on  account  of  the  sacred  nature  of  the 
office  held  by  the  clergyman.  Nor  would 
this  mark  any  disapprobation  on  the  part 
of  the  Legislature  as  to  the  interference  of 
the  clergy ;  for,  if  the  right  to  vote  was 
held  not  to  be  sufficient  from  the  anoma- 
lous nature  of  the  property,  how  easy 
would  it  be  for  a  clergyman  desirous  of 
having  the  franchise,  to  procure  a  10/.  or 
leasehold  right,  either  in  town  or  country  ? 
Then  he  had  been  told,  why  give  the 
Church  a  slap  in  the  face  without  due 
cause  ?  He  would  say,  can  the  Church  for 
one  moment,  find  fault  with  the  Legisla- 
ture viewing  her  clergy  as  set  apart,  in  an 
elevated  position,  and  conveying  its  sense 
of  esteem  and  admiration  of  that  Church, 
in  the  mild  language  in  which  he  had  pro- 
posed their  exemption  from  the  franchise  ? 
In  regard  to  the  connexion  which  had  at 
any  time  taken  place  between  the  Church 
and  worldly  politics,  various  Acts  of  Par- 
liament  were   on   the   Statute-books,    to 
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said — **  I  have  no  hesitation  as  to  the  in- 
jurious tendency  of  the  privilege ;  but,  if 
it  should  be  conferred,  I  will  take  care  it 
never  shall  be  exercised  by  me."    As  to 
the  laity — so  far  as  he  had  learned— ^they 
were  quite  unanimous  as  to  the  propriety 
of  exemption.      He  would  merely  allude 
to  the  resolution  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Convention  of  Royal  Burghs,  on  a  late 
occasion,  in  reference  to  the  Reform  Bill. 
This   Convention   now  represented   what 
was  formerly  the  third  estate  in  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament — they  declared  they  were 
imanimously  of  opinion,  that  the  elective 
franchise  should  not  be  conferred  on  the 
clergy  of  any  denomination  of  Christians 
in  Scotland.     In  concluding  his  remarks 
on   this    great    constitutional  question — 
remarks  so  unworthy  of  the  subject — ^lie 
would  solemnly  call  on  the  hon.  Members 
on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  to  avoid 
converting  the  boon  they  were  about  to 
confer  on  their  country  into  what  might, 
too  probably,  prove  a  curse ;  and  to  the 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side,  especially 
those  who  considered  that  the  measure  of 
Reform  was  ruinous  in  its  extent,  and  re- 
volutionary in  its  tendency,  he  would  say, 
do  you  assist  at  this  precious  moment,  while 
yet  the  opportunity  is  yours,  to  apply  to  that 
measure  a  sound  moral  corrective  and  con- 
trol ;  and  he  would  entreat  the  support  of 
all ;  so  that,  while  they  had  the  happiness 
of  conferring  a  renovated,  healthy,  political 
Constitution  on  Scotland,  they  might  not 
incur  the  hazard  of  destroying  her  best — 
her  sacred  institutions.     He  begged  leave 
to  move   the   insertion   of  the   following 
words : — "  And  that  no  person  being  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church  of 
Scotland,  or  of  any  other  Church  of  any 
denomination  of  Christians  in  that  country, 
exercising  the  pastoral  charges,  except  any 
such  clergyman  as  may  be  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Ruch  right  previously  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
such  election  in  Scotland.'* 

Mr.  Halliburton  seconded  the  motion 
of  his  hon.  friend,  and  would  detain  the 
Committee  a  few  moments,  while  he  stated 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  give  it 
his  most  earnest  support.  He  was  aware 
that  he  could  not  urge  any  additional 
arguments  to  those  which  had  been  so  ably 
addressed  to  the  House  by  his  hon.  friend ; 
but  the  question  was  one  of  such  acknow- 
ledged importance,  that  he  was  impelled 
to  do  more  than  give  a  silent  vote  upon  it. 
His  opinion  was,  that  if  the  clause  which 


had  been  proposed  were  introduced,  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land,  it  would  be 
the  means  of  conferring  a  great  additional 
benefit  upon  the  people  of  Scotland ;  and 
if  it  were  rejected,  a  series  of  evils  would 
ensue,  the  magnitude  and  extent  of  which 
neither  himself  nor  any  other  hon.  Member 
could  form  an   adequate  estimate.     He 
was  happy,  however,  in  believing,  from  the 
various  conversations  which  he  had  had 
with  hon.  Members  on  this  subject,  that 
there  was  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  some  such  clause  as  was  now 
proposed  ;  and  the  difference  of  opinion 
was  rather  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it 
ought  to  go,  than  to  its  spirit  and  inten- 
tion. His  hon.  friend  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  principle,  and  not  as  having  reference 
to  any  right  of  franchise  which  the  clergy 
might  acquire  by  possessing  a  life-interest 
in  any  property  connected  with  the  Church. 
He  had  put  it  upon  the  principle  which 
the  Committee  had  just  recognized  by  the 
adoption  of  the  thirty-sixth  clause.    The 
principle  there  recognized  was,  that  the 
elective  franchise  should  not  be  extended 
to  Sheriffs  or  Sheriffs'  Clerks;  and  if  the 
argument  was  good,  as  applied  to  them, 
afortiorif  it  was  good  as  applied  to  the 
clergy  ;  inasmuch  as  to  preserve  the  source 
of  the  religion  and  morality  of  the  country 
pure  and  unpolluted,  was  of  still  greater 
importance   to   the   Legislature   than   to 
preserve  undefiled   the  seats  of  law  and 
justice.     He  had  observed,  that  when  his 
hon.  friend  adverted  to  the  argument,  that 
to  refuse  the  right  of  voting  to  the  clergy 
would   not  prevent  their   indirect  inter- 
ference in  elections,  an  hon.  Member  g^ve 
an  hostile  cheer ;  by  which  he  presumed 
that  hon.  Member  entertained  that  ob- 
jection.    But  such  an  argument  was  fal- 
lacious.    In  the  first  place,  every  thing 
was  done  by  this  enactment  to  discounte- 
nance the  interference  of  the  clergy  at 
elections,  by  disclaiming  the  principle  of 
their  right  to  interfere:   whereas,  if  the 
Ije^islature  were    expressly  to    giTO  the 
right  of  voting  to  clergymen,   it  would 
become,  not  only  a  privilege,  but  an  obli- 
gation ;  and  there  must  exist  on  the  part 
of  that  body,  a  strong  feeling  of  prin- 
ciple to  prevent  them   from  exercising  a 
right  given  by  the  legislature;   for,  by 
giving  that  right,   they   were  necessarily 
called  upon  to  exercise  all  the  influence 
which   their  station   conferred,  in    order 
to  promote  whatever  object   they  might 
feel  it  their  duty  to  advocate,  by  reason 
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of  the  power  so  given  them.  Indeed, 
to  suppose  that  the  clergy  while  having 
a  right  expressly  bestowed  upon  them 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  should  refrain  from 
using  it,  or  from  exercising  all  the  influence 
they  might  possess  over  their  parishioners 
and  congregations,  to  prevail  on  them  to 
support  the  same  men  and  measures  as  them- 
selves, was  most  preposterous.  The  Scotch 
clergy  were  a  well  educated,  and,  taken  as 
a  body,  a  highly  moral  class  of  men; 
neither  had  they  any  great  ulterior  objects 
at  which  to  aim,  but  still  they  had  a  feel- 
ing for  patronage,  like  other  men ;  and 
when  it  was  considered  that  the  individuals 
who  filled  the  Scottish  Church  were  chiefly 
drawn  from  the  middle  ranks  of  life,  and 
that  to  obtain  a  living  in  the  Church  was 
to  them  a  thing  of  the  greatest  possi- 
ble value,  every  one  must  be  convinced 
that  they  would  necessarily  be  desirous  of 
evincing  their  gratitude  to  those  who  had 
put  them  in  that  situation,  and  thus,  from 
the  very  best  of  motives,  they  might  be 
induced  to  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  in 
secular  aflairs  most  injurious  to  society, 
by  its  robbing  them  oi  that  sacred  cha- 
racter by  which  their  morals  and  princi- 
ples were  now  preserved ;  and  by  its  di- 
vesting them  of  those  pure  feelings,  essen- 
tial to  the  efficient  discharge  of  their  re- 
ligious functions.  His  hon.  friend  had  put 
this  question  upon  its  just  and  true  ground. 
It  had  been  the  boast  of  the  supporters  of 
this  Bill,  that  it  was,  with  few  exceptions, 
founded  wholly  on  the  principle  of  enfran- 
chisement, that  was  its  great  characteristic. 
One  of  those  exceptions  was  contained  in 
the  clause  just  passed,  and  it  would  only 
be  an  extension  of  that  clause,  in  a  case 
in  which  the  interests  of  all  parties  re- 
quired it  should  be  extended,  if  the  House 
was  to  adopt  the  motion  of  his  hon. 
friend.  The  enacting  that  the  clergy 
shall  not  have  a  right  to  vote  in  virtue 
of  their  Church  property,  was  to  effect 
that  by  a  side-wind  which  it  would  be 
much  better  to  do  in  a  direct  manner.  If, 
then,  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  great  and  serious  evil  would 
be  inflicted  on  Scotland  by  changing  the 
habits  and  feelings  of  the  clergy  of  that 
country,  and  that  inducing  those  indi- 
viduals to  mix  themselves  up  with  elec- 
tioneering contests,  who  had  hitherto  kept 
aloof  from  all  political  and  secular  strifes 
and  contentions,  would  lead  to  no  good, 
but  might  be  attended  with  much  real 
mischief,  he  hoped  that  he  and  his  hon.  | 


friend  would  be  sanctioned  by  a  majority 
of  votes  in  the  adoption  of  the  present 
Motion.  So  far  from  its  being  incon- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or 
contrary  to  the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  his  opinion  was,  that  by  such  an 
amendment  the  value  of  this  measure 
would  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  the  best 
interests  of  his  native  country  promoted 
and  preserved.  It  would  keep  the  cha- 
racter of  the  clergy,  as  it  had  hitherto 
been  kept,  free  from  all  political  taint  or 
secular  feelings — leaving  them  to  pursue 
their  holy  calling  undisturbed  by  worldly 
discordances,  and  uninfluenced  and  unas- 
sailed  by  temporal  cares.  He  would  join 
his  hon.  friend  in  entreating  the  En^ish 
Members  of  that  House  not  to  judge  of 
this  question  by  their  peculiar  modes  of 
thinking  with  regard  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, who  might  nave  other  and  very  differ- 
ent grounds  for  retaining  a  right  they  had 
long  enjoyed,  than  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
could  have  to  obtain  a  right  which  they  had 
hitherto  never  possessed.  But  he  much 
doubted  whether  even  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land, beneficially  either  to  themselves,  to 
religion,  or  to  the  country,  were  allowed 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise.  He 
had  read  in  The  Times  of  yesterday  a 
transaction  which  reflected  great  disgrace 
on  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  reference  to  the  Berkshire  election  now 
taking  place,  and  it  appeared  to  him  that 
this  reverend  gentleman  was  supporting 
the  Tory  candidate  ;  but  that  was  of  no 
consequence :  whichever  side  he  espoused^ 
the  conduct  attributed  to  him  could  not 
but  bring  great  scandal  upon  the  Church 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  scandal 
from  which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had 
hitherto  happily  been  exempted,  and  he 
hoped  would  ever  continue  to  be.  He 
begged  to  second  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
friend. 

Lord  Althorp  could  assure  his  hon. 
friend  who  introduced  this  Motion,  that 
he  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  his  sincerity 
in  wishing  to  improve  the  Bill,  and  that 
he  did  not  mean  anything  hostile  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  was  actuated  by  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  it;  at  the  same  time,  be 
(Lord  Althorp)  could  not  quite  go  along 
with  him  on  the  question.  He  admitteo, 
as  it  had  been  stated  by  his  hon.  friend 
who  spoke  last,  that  it  was  possible  his 
English  feelings  might  lead  him  astray ;  and 
he  was  perfectly  ready  to  declare,  that  he 
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considered  this  a  question  on  which  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Scotland  ought 
peculiarly  to  he  attended  to.  But  he 
could  not  think  that  it  would  be  right,  for 
any  of  the  reasons  which  had  been  assigned 
by  his  hon.  friends,  to  prevent  the  clergy 
of  Scotland  from  enjoying  the  elective 
franchise.  The  arguments  which  had  been 
advanced  in  support  of  the  proposition 
to  withhold  from  the  clergy  that  right, 
appeared  to  him  inconclusive.  It  was 
stated,  that  the  entire  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  the  clergy  of  Scotland  from  all  in- 
terference with  election  contests,  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  circumstance  that  they 
had  hitherto  had  no  right  to  vote.  This 
was  not  the  true  cause  of  their  non-inter- 
ference. It  must  necessarily  be  owing  to 
the  fact,  that  the  class  of  persons  among 
whom  the  right  of  franchise  was  distributed 
in  Scotland,  was  so  small  in  number,  and 
of  such  a  character,  that  it  was  not  likely 
the  clergy  would  attempt  to  influence 
their  votes.  His  hon.  friends  had  argued, 
that  the  effect  of  depriving  the  clergy  of 
the  elective  franchise  would  be,  to  prevent 
them  using  improper  influence  at  elec- 
tions. This  was  not,  by  any  means,  a 
consequence  naturally  flowing  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  not  possessing  a  right 
to  vote.  From  all  that  was  known  of  the 
disposition  of  men's  minds,  it  could  not 
be  predicated  that  a  non-voting  clergyman 
was  necessarily  a  non-interfering  clergy- 
man. It  was  impossible,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceive that  the  mere  fact  of  being  de- 
prived of  a  vote  would  deprive  the  clergy 
of  the  influence  which  they  at  present  de- 
servedly possessed  throughout  Scotland; 
or  prevent  their  making  use  of  such  influ- 
ence, or  of  acting  upon  their  own  political 
feelings.  If  this,  then ,  was  the  case — if  they 
were  not  prevented  from  interfering  at  the 
elections,  by  being  deprived  of  their  votes, 
the  ground  on  which  his  hon.  friends  had 
founded  their  arguments  must  fail  them. 
Although  those  other  inducements  to 
which  his  hon.  friends  had  alluded  might 
have  an  effect  upon  the  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  clergy,  and  make  them  ab- 
stain from  all  interference,  yet  the  less  re- 
spectable part  would  be  actuated  by  the 
ordinary  feelings  that  con  trolled  the  conduct 
of  men.  But  might  not  the  most  conscien- 
tious clergyman  feel  it  his  duty  to  use  all 
his  influence  on  these  occasions  ?  Was  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  a  man  living  in  a 
country  where  the  elective  franchise  was 
distributed  among  the  whole  people,  and 


who  considered  that  one  particular  course 
of  conduct  by  those  electors  would  be 
beneficial  to  the  country,  should  abstain 
from  all  interference ;  nay,  that  he  should 
not  feel  it  to  be  his  imperative  duty  to 
interfere  ?  He  (Lord  Althorp)  could  not 
believe  it  possible  that  persons  possessing 
such  influence  as  the  Scotch  clergy  pos- 
sessed, could  be  expected  to  abstain  trom 
exercising  it;  and  if  they  would,  at  all 
events,  exercise  it,  was  it  not  better,  and 
far  more  consonant  with  our  sense  of  jus- 
tice, to  give  them  the  same  right  as  their 
fellow-subjects  enjoyed,  and  allow  them  to 
use  their  influence  openly  by  their  votes, 
than  covertly  and  in  secret?  On  these 
grounds  he  was  not  inclined  to  agree 
with  his  hon.  friends  in  supporting  this 
Motion.  If  the  clergy  of  Scotland  re- 
ceived a  right  of  voting,  they  ought  to 
possess  that  right  in  the  same  way  as 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
enjoyed  it.  But  this  proposition  went 
quite  contrary  to  every  principle  on  which 
they  had  been  acting,  because  the  extent 
to  which  it  went  was  this — that  a  clergy- 
man who  lived  in  the  county  of  Caithness, 
and  had  property  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Scotland,  was  not  to  be  at  liberty  to 
vote ;  so  that,  because  he  was  a  clergyman, 
he  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  elective  firan^ 
chise.  On  these  grounds,  he  felt  in- 
clined to  oppose  the  Motion  —  inclined, 
because  if  he  thought  it  was  the  feeling  of 
the  whole  people  of  Scotland,  and,  above 
all,  the  feeling  of  the  clergy  themselves, 
then,  indeed,  he  should  think  it  right  to 
give  the  subject  a  more  earnest  consider- 
ation. His  hon.  friend  said,  he  would 
exempt  the  clergy  from  the  duty  which 
the  franchise  imposed,  and  he  wished  it  to 
be  considered  that  he  was  conferring  a 
privilege  upon  them,  rather  than  inflicting 
a  privation ;  but  he  (Lord  Althorp)  was 
afraid  they  would  form  a  different  jndg- 
ment  from  that  of  his  hon.  friend.  It  was 
impossible  to  believe  that  a  class  of  men, 
like  that  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  would  be 
satisfied  to  be  deprived  of  a  right  which 
had  ever  been  regarded  as  a  privilege  of 
the  greatest  value.  Looking  upon  the 
elective  franchise  as  a  great  privilege  to 
those  who  possessed  it,  and  not  seeing 
any  ground  to  deprive  the  clergy  of  Scot- 
land of  it,  he  could  not  concur  in  the  pro- 
position which  had  been  made.  This  pro- 
position, however,  was  not  confined  to  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  but 
went  a  great  deal  further,  and  proposed 
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to  deprive  the  whole  body  of  the  Dissent- 
ing cJergy  of  Scotland  of  the  right  in  the 
same  way.  This  would  be  depriving  so 
large  a  class  of  persons  of  the  right  of  ex- 
ercising the  franchise,  that  it  was  an  ad- 
ditional reason  with  him  for  opposing  the 
Motion,  as  one  most  disadvantageous  to 
the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  John   Campbell :  After    what  has 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord  (which  I  have 
heard  with  extreme  pleasure),  I  shall  very 
briefly  address  the  Committee  ;  but  upon 
a  question  in  which  I  feel  such  a  deep 
interest,    I   cannot  content  myself  with 
giving  a  silent  vote.    The  hon.  Member 
who  proposed    this   clause  had   no   oc- 
casion to  make  any  protestations    as  to 
his    motives.  All  who    know  him    must 
be  convinced  that  he   is  actuated  by  a 
smcere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  true 
religion.     The    sentiments  he    expresses 
form  a  striking  contrast  with    the  fiery 
effusions  of  religious    rancour  which  are 
sometimes     poured     forth    within    these 
walls.     In  opposing  the  measure,  I  hope  I 
may  take  credit  for  as  great  respect  and 
affection  for  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  my 
honourable    friend.     Sir,  it  is   my  boast 
that  I  am  the  son  of  a  minister  of  that 
Church,  who  for  fifty-four  years  was  pastor 
of  the  same  flock.  After  deep  and  anxious 
consideration  bestowed  upon  the  subject, 
I  am  convinced,  that  to  disqualify  the 
Scottish  clergy  in  the  manner  proposed 
would  be  highly  inexpedient*  As  the  Bill 
stands,  the  elective  franchise  is  conferred 
upon  them,  not  by  any  privilege,  but  by 
the  general  law.     A  special  enactment  is 
required  to  deprive  them  of  that  which  is 
to  be  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-citizeus.   To 
justify  this,  a  very  clear  case  of  necessity 
must  be  made  out.     God  forbid  that  they 
should  become  political  partisans,  or  that 
anything  should  be  allowed  to  divert  them 
from  the  due   discharge   of  their  sacred 
duties  I   I  approve  of  the  statute  which 
says  that  they  shall  not  sit  in  Parliament ; 
and  I  think  it  is  much  better  that  they 
should  never  be  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  as  I  have  known  many  evils  to  arise 
from  the  union  of  the  functions  of  a  Cler- 
gyman and  a  Magistrate.     But  why  should 
they  not  be  allowed  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  ?     What  duty  will  they  neglect 
or  violate  by  going,  once  in  five  or  six  years, 
to  the  polling-place  —(which  can  only  be 
a    few   miles  distant) — and    voting    for 
the  candidate  who  they  think  is  likely 

to  be  the  best  guardian  of  the  interesti 


of  religion  and  morality.  If,  upon  a 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Crail  were  again  a  candidate 
would  it  not  be  hard  upon  them  that  they 
should  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  sup- 
porting the  champion  of  those  doctrines 
which  they  so  much  approve  ?  If  any  of 
them  consider  the  elective  franchise  a 
burthen,  they  can  easily  renounce  it ;  for,  by 
omitting  to  have  their  names  registered, 
they  will  have  no  right  to  vote.  But 
where,  by  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  property, 
intelligence,  and  respectability,  are  to  be 
represented,  I  do  think  it  would  be  afiixing 
a  stigma  upon  the  Church  of  Scotland,  if 
it  were  enacted  that  no  member  of  that 
Establishment  can  be  a  constituent.  They 
must  feel  it  as  a  degradation ;  and  there  it 
a  great  danger  of  your  rendering  dit« 
satisfied  and  discontented  a  body  of  men, 
who,  from  theirgreat  influenceover  themid- 
dling  and  lower  orders  of  society,  it  isof  the 
utmost  importance  to  attach  to  the  State. 
It  is  vain  to  think  that  this  attempt  will 
detach  from  politics  such  clergymen  as 
are  determined  to  become  agitators  or 
political  agents.  It  will  only  add  to  the 
inclination  of  many,  who,  if  the  elective 
franchise  were  within  their  power,  might 
probably  be  indifferent  about  itr— 

'*  NiUmur  in  vetitum  semper  petimaiqoe  B^giituin.'* 

To  create  an  absolute  disqualification 
would  be  such  injustice  as  I  am  8ure> 
after  what  has  been  observed  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  very  few  will 
countenance.  If  you  merely  say,  that  a 
vote  shall  not  be  gained  by  the  manse  and 
glebe,  those  who  are  resolved  to  have  a  vote 
will  easily  acquire  one  in  another  right. 
But,  suppose  they  were  absolutely  forbidden 
to  vote  in  any  right,  might  not  this  increase 
their  influence  ?  and  by  what  law  can  you 
prevent  their  exercising  that  influence  to 
please  their  patron,  or  to  further  any  object 
of  passion,  or  prejudice,  or  interest  ?  My 
hon.  friend  should  have  gone  on  to  render  it 
penal  for  them  to  canvass  any  member  of 
the  Kirk  Session,  or  any  farmer,  shopkeeper, 
or  tradesman,  within  the  parish — and 
this  probably  would  only  have  increased 
the  desire  and  the  power  to  interfere. 
Look  at  the  efforts  made  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  having  for  their  professed 
purpose  to  detach  the  clergy  from  all 
secular  pursuits.  Yet  the  priests  of  that 
communion  have  in  many  countries  en- 
grossed all  the  powers  of  the  State,  and 
mixed  themselves  up  with  all  the  affairs  of 
private  |ife«    My  finn  opioioo  isi  that  if 
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the  elective  franchise  be  intrusted  to  the 
Scottish  clergy,  it  will  very  rarely  be 
abused ;  and  that,  where  it  is  exercised, 
it  will  be  in  support  of  the  cause  of 
learning,  piety  and  patriotism.  If  the 
restriction  were  not  extended  to  the  Dis- 
senters, the  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  would,  by  contrast,  be  placed  in 
a  most  humiliating  situation,  being  cut  off 
from  that  which  is  allowed  to  Relievers, 
and  Seceders,  and  Baptists,  and  Anti- 
baptists,  and  Burghers,  and  Anti-burghers. 
To  extend  it  to  the  Dissenters  seems  to  me 
contrary  to  the  first  principles  of  justice. 
The  Dissenting  clergy  are  not  public 
functionaries ;  you  give  them  nothing, 
and  you  have  no  right  to  impose  any  dis- 
qualification upon  them.  Besides,  consider 
the  anomalies  and  absurdities  which  would 
follow  this  enactment.  A  Catholic  priest, 
with  a  freehold  qualification,  may  vote 
for  a  Member  of  Parliament  in  England 
and  Ireland,  but  not  in  Scotland  ;  and 
a  Bishop,  who  is  a  Dissenter  in  Scotland, 
would  not  be  allowed  even  to  poll  for  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  while  a  Bishop  in 
England  has  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
For  these  reasons  I  feel  myself  bound  to 
oppose  the  disqualification  of  the  Scottish 
clergy.  I  should  equally  have  opposed 
the  disqualification  of  the  Scottish  Judges, 
and  I  had  risen  for  that  purpose  before  I 
knew  that  the  learned  Lord  had  agreed  to 
give  up  the  latter  part  of  the  36th  Section. 
If,  upon  any  particular  occasion,  the 
Scottish  Judges  misconduct  themselves, 
let  them  be  punished ;  but  it  would  be  too 
much,  without  inquiry  or  accusation,  to 
deprive  them  of  that  which  they  and  their 
predecessors  have  tmmemorially  enjoyed, 
and  which  is  still  left  to  all  their  bre- 
thren in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sir  George  Murray  felt  called  upon  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  present  Motion, 
more  especially  as  there  had  been  some 
allusion  made  to  him  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  brought  it  forward.  It  was  with 
great  satisfaction  he  had  heard  the  obser- 
vations which  fell  from  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  he  bad, 
in  his  (Sir  George  Murray's)  opinion,  taken 
a  very  just  view  of  this  case.  The  noble 
Lord  had  been  often  deservedly  compli- 
mented upon  the  good  temper  which  he 
had  shown  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
discussions  upon  this  great  and  important 
measure,  and  he  would  compliment  the 
noble  Lord  also  on  the  pains  he  had 
taken  to  make  himself  acquainted  with 


all  the  details  of  the  Bill  more  imme- 
diately before  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  had  evidently  considered  the  present 
question  with  care  and  attention,  and  he 
(Sir  George  Murray)  could  not  let  this  op- 
portunity pass  without  thanking  the  noble 
Lord,  on  the  part  of  Scotland,  for  his  con- 
duct in  doing  so.  The  present  question 
proposed  a  new  principle,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  very  considerable  importance. 
It  was,  whether  clergymen,  otherwise  en- 
titled to  vote,  by  possessing  the  requisite 
qualification,  should  be  restrained  from 
doing  so  on  account  of  their  clerical  pro- 
fession. He  knew  several  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  at  present 
exercised  the  right  of  voting  at  elections, 
and  he  had  never  heard  the  least  objection 
stated  to  their  doing  so.  The  principle 
contained  in  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  was,  however,  that  gentlemen  in 
the  station  of  clergymen  ought  not  to  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  a  political  right, 
because  their  interference  in  political  mat- 
ters was  incompatible  with  the  advant- 
ageous discharge  of  their  religious  duties. 
If  the  hon.  Member  intended  to  apply  this 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  only,  it  was  a 
proposition  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
clergy  of  that  Church.  He  had  heard 
that  many  Scotch  clergymen  had  objected 
to  this  clause,  and  had  stated  that  the 
Church  should  be  as  little  as  possible 
mixed  up  in  party  politics,  and  in  election 
contests.  His  reply  had  always  been, 
that  he  concurred  entirely  in  that  opinion ; 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  most  truly 
stated  that  these  sentiments  were  express- 
ed by  him  last  year,  on  presenting  a  peti- 
tion to  the  House  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Dumblanc,  in  favour  of  this  clause  in  the 
Bill.  But  on  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  petition  from  the  Presbytery  of  Dum- 
blane,  he  (Sir  George  Murray)  had  given  it 
as  his  opinion  that  the  clergy  of  the  Chikrch 
of  Scotland  had  a  just  claim  to  have  the 
rights  and  interests  of  that  Church  pro- 
tected in  Parliament ;  and  he  had  stated 
to  the  Presbytery,  that  it  would  give  him 
pleasure  to  see  that  effected  in  the  Reform 
Bill,  by  granting  two  Members  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  on  a  principle  ana- 
logous to  that  by  which  Representation 
was  given  in  England  to  the  Untveraities ; 
and  that,  in  this  manner,  the  clergy  would 
not  be  involved  in  the  political  contentions 
of  their  parishioners.  When  he  went  to 
Scotland,  however,  and  had  communica- 
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men  on  this  subject,  he  found  that  there 
was  a  desire  on  their  part  rather  to  with- 
draw as  much  as  possible  from  political 
affairs,  and  they  were,  therefore,  adverse 
to  the  suggestions  which  he  had  thrown 
out.  But  this  very  circumstance  had  led 
him  to  'consider  the  little  danger  that 
would  result  from  giving  to  the  clergy  of 
Scotland  the  elective  franchise  as  proposed 
in  the  Bill,  seeing  that  they  themselves 
entertained  the  sentiments  which  he  had 
just  stated  prevailed  amongst  them — 
namely,  of  seeking  to  withdraw  from, 
i-ather  than  to  covet,  political  power.  He 
had  felt  all  his  life  the  most  sincere  respect 
for  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
firmest  attachment  to  it ;  and,  as  a  proof 
of  its  merited  high  character,  and  of  its 
practical  usefulness,  he  could  appeal  to 
the  best  of  all  tests  of  the  value  of  any 
Church  —  its  general  and  acknowledged 
beneficial  influence  over  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious habits  of  the  people  under  its  gui- 
dance and  charge.  He  was  quite  as  de- 
sirous as  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
could  be,  to  preserve  this  character  to  the 
Church  of  Sc6tland,  and  he  gave  that  hon. 
Gentleman  full  credit  for  his  laudable 
intentions  in  that  respect.  He  did  not 
go  along  with  him,  however,  in  all  his 
apprehensions,  nor  did  he  think,  supposing 
these  apprehensions  to  be  well  founded, 
that  the  course  which  that  hon.  Gentleman 
recommended  would  be  effective  in  obvi- 
ating them.  The  hon.  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last  (Mr.  Campbell)  had  alluded  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  The  policy  of  the 
head  of  that  Church  was,  to  separate  the 
clergy  from  all  secular  afiairs,  but  the 
result  was,  that  that  Church  had  been  re- 
proached with  having  interfered  more  than 
the  clergy  of  any  other  Church  in  aflfairs 
of  State,  as  well  as  in  the  affairs  of  indivi- 
duals. It  was  a  part  of  human  nature  to 
struggle  against  restrictions ;  and  his  own 
apprenension  was,  that  they  should,  per- 
haps, rather  excite  the  clergy  of  Scotland 
to  greater  interference  than  it  was  now 
their  own  wish  to  have  with  politics,  if 
they  cast  an  unmerited  stigma  upon  them, 
by  adopting  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man. His  own  conviction  was,  that  the 
character  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was 
their  best  safeguard :  perhaps  he  should 
go  too  far  were  he  to  say,  that  he  knew 
no  Church  to  be  compared  with  it ;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  he  knew  of  no 
Church  that  went  beyond  it.     The  House 

mighty  thereforei  safely  yield  this  power  to 


the  Scotch  clergy  ;  and  he  was  confident 
that  the  value  which  they  must  know 
attached  to  their  present  high  character, 
would  prevent  them  from  improperly  ex- 
erting their  influence  in  political  matters. 
He  entirely  agreed,  therefore,  in  the  view 
taken  of  this  subject  by  the  noble  Lord ; 
and,  although  he  most  willingly  acknow- 
ledged that  the  hon.  Member,  who  brought 
forward  the  Motion  before  the  House,  was 
influenced  by  the  purest  motives,  yet  he 
could  not  but  think  that  his  good  inten- 
tions had  drawn  him  aside  from  the  most 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  and  that  the 
success  of  his  Motion  would  serve  only  to 
cast  an  unjust  stigma  upon  the  Scotch 
clergy,  without  producing  the  effect  which 
he  desired. 

^\x  George  Wdrrender  said,  after  what 
had  taken  place,  he  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  would  withdraw  his  Motion,  He 
was  sure  every  one  would  give  him  credit 
for  being  actuated  by  the  most  pure  and 
honourable  motives  in  the  course  which  he 
had  pursued ;  but,  after  the  reasons  urged 
by  the  noble  Lord,  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  press  this  Motion  to  a  division. 
If  the  House  were  to  assent  to  the  propo- 
sition, it  would  appear  something  like 
throwing  a  stigma  upon  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  When  there  was  a 
general  rule  of  enfranchisement,  it  would 
be  invidious  to  exempt  any  particular  body 
of  persons,  and  more  especially  men  of  the 
high  character  and  attainments  posseaaed 
by  this  class.  He  entirely  concurred  in 
what  had  been  said,  as  to  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  the  people  of  Scotland  by  her 
clergy.  No  men  had  rendered  more  es- 
sential service  to  their  country  than  they 
had.  They  had  produced  such  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  people  as  to  place  th^m 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  above  all  nations, 
and  had  instructed  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  them  to  acquire  influence  and 
wealth  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  A 
great  deal  of  the  commercial  importance 
of  this  nation  was  owing  to  the  energy 
and  exertion  of  the  Scotch,  who,  from  the 
nature  of  their  education,  were  prepared 
to  act  in  this  manner.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman divided  the  House,  he  would  be  in 
a  small  minority.  Therefore,  he  ear- 
nestly entreated  him  not  to  do  so.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  urged  to  bring  forward  this  Mo- 
tion ;  but  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  he  would  not  act  wisely  in  press* 
iog  it. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  said /as  the  right 
Hon.  Baronet  jastly  imagined,  he  had  been 
strongly  urged  to  bring  forward  this  Mo- 
tion. It  would  give  him  great  pleasure  to 
act  upon  the  advice  which  had  been  given 
him  but  he  did  not  see  how  he  could  consist- 
ently with  his  duty,  withdraw  this  proposi- 
tion. He  certainly  could  not  comply  with 
this  request,  unless  his  hon.  friend  who 
seconded  his  proposition  would  consent  to 
his  doing  so.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
people  of  Scotland  should  know  what  had 
taken  place  on  this  occasion,  and  how 
many  Members  from  that  country  were 
prepared  to  support  his  view  of  the  case. 
As  for  pressing  this  Motion  to  a  division, 
he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  hon,  friend. 

Colonel  Lindsay  said,  he  had  had 
several  communications  from  Scotland  gn 
this  subject,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
clergy  were,  for  the  most  part,  anxious  that 
they  should  not  have  the  elective  fran- 
chise. He  certainly  concurred  in  the  present 
proposition,  but  thought,  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Lord,  and  other 
Members,  that  it  would  be  better  not  to 
say  more  on  the  subject ;  he,  therefore, 
must  urge  his  hon.  friend  not  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division.  He  was  perfectly 
well  aware  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  been  pressed  to  persist 
in  his  Motion;  but  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  even  those  who  were 
most  anxious  that  it  should  be  carried 
would  yield  on  the  present  occasion. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  agreed  in  the 
principle  of  the  proposition  of  his  hon. 
friend.  The  less  the  clergy  of  any  coun- 
try had  to  do  with  political  matters  the 
better  for  themselves  and  their  flocks.  He 
agreed,  therefore,  in  the  general  proposi- 
tion. In  consequence,  however,  of  what 
had  taken  place,  and  seeing  that  there 
was  no  probability  of  his  hon.  friend's 
succeeding  in  his  Motion  he  must  request 
him  not  to  divide  the  House.  He  was 
sure  that  his  friends,  the  clergy,  would  re- 
commend him  not  to  proceed  further  with 
his  Motion. 

Sir  Andrew  Agncw  agreed  in  principle 
with  his  hon.  friend ;  and  if  he  divided  the 
House,  he  (Sir  A.  Agnew)  should  certainly 
vote  with  him,  but  sufficient  had  been 
done,  and  therefore,  he  would  request  him 
not  to  divide. 

Mr.  Cumming  Bruce  said,  his  opinion 
coincided  with  that  of  the  hon.  Member, 
but  he  must  request  him  not  to  divide,  as 
iuer«  was  no  probability  of  success. 


Sir  Charles  Forbes  sM,  as  a  son  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,,  he  could  not  be  sup- 
posed to  be  indifferent  to  her  interests. 
Taking  the  same  view  of  the  question  as 
his  hon.  friend,  he  should  support  him  if 
he  went  to  a  division  ;  and,  from  the  very 
general  support  he  had  received  from  both 
sides,  he  would  recommend  him  to  do  so. 
Several  hon.  Gentlemen  had  stated  that 
they  supported  his  proposition,  but  did 
not  wish  for  a  division.  He  (Sir  Charles 
Forbes)  did  not  understand  their  mode  of 
reasoning  on  this  subject.  He  would  tell 
the  hon.  Member  at  once,  however,  that 
if  he  did  not  divide  the  House,  not  one 
word  of  what  had  taken  place  would  be 
published.  It  was  now  the  custom  to  give 
at  least  something  of  a  debate  when  a  divi- 
sion took  place ;  but  very  often,  when 
there  was  no  division,  the  most  important 
matters  passed  unnoticed.  He  had  only  to 
add,  that  if  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
divide  the  House,  he  would  not. 

Sir  John  Hay  said,  he  concurred  in  the 
principle  of  this  proposition  ;  but,  in  his 
opinion,  more  evil  than  good  would  result 
from  pressing  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  said,  as  so  many 
Gentlemen  had  declared  themselves  sup- 
porters of  his  proposition,  he  felt  en- 
couraged to  divide  the  House.  He  felt 
deeply  indebted  to  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  for  their  kind  ex- 
pressions ;  but  he  might  safely  say,  that 
he  knew  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  all 
its  workings  better  than  either  of  them, 
and,  although  he  was  aware  of  great  diffi- 
culties, he  considered  that  he  was  bound 
to  support  the  proposition  he  had  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  Cumming  Bruce  considered  the  con- 
duct of  the  hon.  Gentleman  rather  extra- 
ordinary. He  called  upon  hon.  Gentle- 
men to  declare  themselves  in  favour  of  his 
Motion,  so  that  he  might  say,  that  be  was 
not  without  supporters,  in  case  he  did  not 
press  for  a  division,  and  now  he  had  ex- 
tracted these  opinions,  he  intended  to 
divide. 

The  Committee  divided ;  Ayes  7 ;  Noes 
72;  Majority  65. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  ^Iso  were  the  other 
clauses  to  the  47th. 

House  resumed  —  Committee  to  sit 
again. 
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MiNUTKS.]  Bills.  Received  the  Royal  Assent  :~Reform 
of  Parliament  (England.) — Read  a  third  time;  British 
Museum ;  Vioe-Admiralty  Courts. 

Tetitions  presented.  By  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburt, 
ttom  the  Cotton  ManufMtodes  of  Asbton-under-Lyne,  in 
favour  of  the  Factories  Regulation  BilL^By  the  Bishop 
of  LicHriJSLD}  from  Oimaston,  against  Slavery. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  7,  1832. 

MiivuTSS.]  BiU.  Read  a  second  time:— Consolidated  Fund. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Blackhkt,  fhmi  seven  Places 
in  Ireland,  for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes.— By  Mr.  An dbr- 
80N  PsLHAM,  ttom  Holbeadi,  agamst  the  General  Register 
Bill.— By  Lord  Howick,  from  Alnwick,  for  the  Abolition 
of  Slavery.— By  Sir  Ronald  Fsrodson,  from  Ross, 
Hereford;  by  Lord  HowiCK,  from  Ledbury  and  Alnwick* 
for  Stopping  the  Supplies. 

Revision  OP  Sentences.]  Mr,  Paget 
presented  a  Petition  from  the  inhabitants 
of  Hinckley,  for  commuting  the  punish- 
ment of  Death  for  offences  against  pro- 
perty, unattended  with  personal  violence. 
The  petitioners  expressed  their  opinion, 
that  the  punishment  of  death,  while  it 
is  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  humanity, 
and  to  every  principle  of  religion,  is, 
at  the  same  time,  inefficient  in  prevent- 
ing the  commission  of  the  crime  in 
others.  He  was  desired  to  say,  that  these 
parties  had  not  signed  the  petition  with- 
out having  first  given  the  subject  every 
consideration  in  their  po\^er,  and  that 
many  of  them  had  suffered  cases  to  go 
unpunished  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
severity  of  the  law,  and  the  uncertainty 
in  respect  to  its  infliction  in  many  cases. 
This  reeling  had  greatly  increased  in  the 
country,  and  itj  was  quite  clear  that  the 
existing  law  required  considerable  modi- 
fication. It  was  to  be  lamented  that 
persons  guilty  of  forgery  frequently  re- 
ceived the  sentence  of  death,  while  the 
penalty  was  not  always  exacted,  thereby 
rendering  the  punishment  more  uncertain 
than  it  would  be  if  the  law  were  milder 
than  at  present.  These  petitioners  ad- 
verted to  the  discretionary  power  vested 
in  the  Crown,  which  occasionally  led  to 
the  decision  of  cases  upon  evidence,  not  of 
that  nature  upon  which  a  Court  of  Review, 
such  as  the  Privy  Council,  ought  to  decide. 
Men  might  be  frequently  executed  for  any 
other  crime  than  that  for  which  they  suf- 
fered, by  the  whisper  of  a  wife  or  a  mis- 
tress. If  punishment  was  intended  to 
have  its  due  effect,  it  must  be  in  public, 
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ject,  he  could  not  forbear  expressing  his 
heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Legislature  for 
what  little  had  been  already  done  to  remedy 
the  evil  of  which  these  petitioners  complain- 
ed ;  and  more  particularly  to  certain  indivi- 
duals, whose  efforts  every  one  must  ap- 
plaud, fin  presenting  a  petition  ofthis  kind, 
he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed  the  opportu- 
nity of  expressing  his  deep  sense  of  the 
very  great  loss  which  the  nation,  and 
mankind  at  large,  had  just  experienced  in 
the  death  of  that  great  man,  Mr.  Jeremy 
Bentham,  whose  labours  on  this  subject 
were  unremitting,  and  whose  fame  in  the 
science  of  jurisprudence  stood  second  to 
no  man.  He  could  not  help  expressing 
his  high  regard  and  great  admiration  of 
this  most  excellent  gentleman,  especially 
when  he  looked  to  his  long  life,  whicn 
wsilf  free  from  all  ambitious  views,  while' 
his  efforts  were  at  all  times  directed  to 
the  improvement  of  his  country. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  must  tell  the  hon. 
Member  opposite,  that,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  he  never  heard  the  discretionary 
power  of  the  Crown,  and  of  those  in  its 
service,  in  the  cases  which  had  been 
alluded  to,  called  in  question  as  to  the 
beneficial  manner  in  which  it  had  operated, 
and  continued  to  operate.  On  the  part 
of  the  Court  of  Review,  as  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  termed  it,  there  was  always  the 
utmost  anxiety  and  the  most  unremitting 
exertions  made  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of 
the  evidence ;  while  there  was  always  a 
disposition,  if  possible,  to  permit  even  the 
most  trifling  circumstance  to  operate  in 
favour  of  the  parties  who  had  been  con- 
demned. He  had  thought  it  hisjduty 
to  say  thus  much,  because  he  was  most 
anxious  that  the  power  vested  in  th0 
Crown  should  not  be  misinterpreted  as 
to  its  character  and  effect. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  considered  the 
statement  which  had  been  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  most  improper.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  know,  that  both  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  (and 
no  men  were  ever  more  staunch  reformers 
of  the  law  than  they  were)  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
Crown.  He  would  tell  the  hon.  Member, 
that  he  had  most  unfairly  cast  a  censure 
upon  the  past  and  existing  advisers  of  the 
Crown,  which,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
he  (Sir  Charles  Wetherell)  had  never 
heard  attempted.  The  hon.  Member 
did  not,  probably,  know,  that  what  he 
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designated.  A  certain  prerogative  was 
given  to  the  Crown,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  it  was  assisted  by  the  Judges,  who 
laboured  to  find  something  which  should 
lead  to  a  relaxation  of  the  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender;  and  in 
full  open  Privy  Council — instead  of  the 
principle  of  discretion  being  acted  upon 
severely — a  feeling  was  always  shown  to 
exercise  it  mercifully.  The  hon.  Member 
was  ignorant  of  the  matter,  and  had  evi- 
dently never  bestowed  one  moment's  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject.  The  principle  had 
never  been  viewed  as  an  abstract  one,  it 
having  been  a  matter  of  complaint  fre- 
quently, that  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
enforce  the  law,  the  object  always, was  to 
open  the  door  of  discretion  wide.  He 
was,  therefore,  very  glad  that  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  had  made  his  state- 
ment to  the  House.  He  was  most  anxious 
to  repel  the  charge  which  had  been  at- 
tempted to  be  made  against  the  advisers 
of  the  Crown,  past  and  present ;  and  he 
must  say,  that  the  tone  of  those  petitions 
was  not  likely  to  conciliate  the  feelings  of 
those  Gentlemen  who  were  anxious  to 
enter  into  the  subject  calmly  and  dispas- 
sionately. He  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  satisfied  that  he  had  made  an 
erroneous  charge  upon  the  past  and  pre- 
sent advisers  of  the  Crown  ;  for,  since  the 
present  Government  came  into  power, 
they  had  not  entered  into  the  adoption  of 
the  abstract  principle  with  reference  to 
the  discretionary  power.  He  should  main- 
tain, that  the  statement  which  had  been 
made  was  altogether  untenable. 

Mr.  Paget  said,  in  moving  that  this 
petition  be  printed,  he  assured  the  House 
that  his  observations  did  not  go  to  incul- 
pate any  individuals  who  might  have 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  discretion- 
ary power  vested  in  the  Crown.  He  had 
called  it  a  Court  of  Review,  because 
it  took  under  its  consideration  the  deci- 
sions of  the  law,  as  pronounced  elsewhere ; 
and  he  did  not  think  that  anything  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Members  had  said, 
had  tended  to  show  the  impropriety  of 
the  expression.  He  had  a  right  to  com« 
plain  of  the  uncandid  and  sophistical 
statement  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  below  him  had  made,  in  referring 
to  an  observation  of  his  (Mr.  Paget's)  as 
being  a  part  of  the  contents  of  the  petition. 
Now,  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion  he 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  when  means 
were  taken  to  exculpate  certain  persons 


from  the  infliction  of  death,  who  might 
be  of  the  lower  station  of  life  those 
means  did  not  operate.  There  was  no 
instance  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  where 
great  efforts  were  not  made  with  the 
Crown  and  the  law  advisers  to  save  the 
individual's  life;  and  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers might  remember  instances  in  which 
thoseeffortshadbeen successful ;  butwas  it 
not  the  fact,  that  the  existence  of  a  person 
in  the  lowest  station  of  society,  whose 
crimes  had  been  slight,  comparea  to  those 
of  the  person  in  high  life,  was  often  sacri- 
ficed without  any  effort  being  made  with 
the  King  in  Council.  He  blamed  no  per- 
sons, but  he  deprecated  the  constitution 
of  that  which  be  should  again  call  a 
Court  of  Review.  There  was  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  the  people  of 
this  country  on  the  subject  of  our  criminal 
law ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  never 
cease  to  petition  the  Legislature  upon  it 
until  a  great  modification  of  the  law 
had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Briscoe  gave  his  cordial  support  to 
this  petition,  and  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Member,  who  had  put  the  matter  on  fair 
grounds. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Factories'  Bill.]  Mr.  Sadler ,  in  pre- 
senting Petitions  on  the  subject  of  the 
Factory  Bill,  begged  to  say,  without  refer- 
ence to  certain  assertions  made  to  the  con- 
trary, that  having  made  the  most  exten- 
sive inquiry  into  the  matter,  since  the 
bill  first  came  before  the  House,  he  found 
that  the  statement  of  cruelties  which  he 
had  on  former  occasions  attempted  to 
describe,  was  more  than  borne  out  by 
the  facts.  No  case  of  hardship,  no  scenes 
of  degradation,  could  be  found  to  equal 
those  which  were  endured  in  the  mills  and 
factories  of  this  country.  It  was  in  vain 
for  him  to  attempt  to  show  what  were 
the  effects  of  the  long-protracted  and 
demoralizing  labour  which  was  heaped 
upon  those  helpless  beings  who  had  no 
defence  by  legislative  enactments,  but  to 
whom  the  law  of  the  land  ought  to  be 
extended.  He  had  witnessed  a  scene 
that  day  which  had  awakened  his  best 
feelings ;  he  had  had  the  gratification  of 
being  in  a  temple  of  worship,  with  many 
thousands  of  poor  children,  who  were  vir- 
tuously and  religiously  brought  up,  and 
had  their  minds  enlightened  by  education. 
Theirs  was  a  case  which  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended to  those  who  were  now  helpli 
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who  were  employed  in  factories,  many  of 
them  without  parents  to  watch  over  them, 
or  any  legislative  protection  from  every 
species  of  cruelty.  He  could  not  but  be 
deeply  affected  when  he  saw  these  tens 
of  tnousands  of  children  thus  clothed  and 
educated  in  this  great  metropolis  (and 
these  formed  only  a  part  of  the  numberless 
infants  thus  happily  provided  for);  and 
contrasted  their  condition  with  that  of  the 
many  who  were  doomed  to  continued  op- 
pression^  and  to  an  endless  degrading  la- 
bour, such  as  the  entire  mass  of  poor 
children  employed  in  mills  and  factories, 
who  had  no  chance  of  imbibing  any  prin- 
ciple of  moral  conduct.  All  he  had  said 
respecting  the  excessive  labour  which  was 
heaped  upon  these  poor  children  was  not 
more  than  true.  When  he  said,  that  they 
worked  for  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  a- 
day,  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  consulting,  no  doubt,  his  own 
charitable  feelings,  chose  to  deny  his  as- 
sertion, and  said,  that  it  must  be  founded 
on  grossly  exaggerated  statements.  He 
would  now  declare,  after  a  most  minute 
examination  into  the  case,  and  upon  the 
best  evidence,  that  all  he  had  formerly 
said  was  true,  and,  in  many  instances, 
understated.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that, 
for  once,  this  was  not  to  be  made  a  party 
question,  for  it  had  no  relation  to  political 
matters.  That  man  had  not  a  heart  in 
his  bosom,  who  could  consign  wretched 
infants  to  that  excessive  degree  of  labour 
which  he  would  not  impose  upon  the  brute 
creation.  To  the  life  of  the  beast  of  bur- 
then was  attached  a  value ;  the  lives  of 
slaves  or  of  felons  were  all  protected,  be- 
cause the  Legislature  was  permitted  to 
interfere  to  save  them  from  cruelty.  In 
all  these  cases,  the  law  remembered 
mercy ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  rising  gener- 
ation, no  such  protection  was  rendered ; 
their  moral  or  physical  welfare  was  un- 
heeded. They  were  regarded  as  mere 
machines,  and  when  policy  said,  labour  ! 
labour !  labour !  this  system  was  con- 
tinued ;  and,  after  working  fourteen  and 
sixteen  hours  a-day,  they  were  allowed 
only  a  few  minutes  for  refreshment.  He 
meant  to  assert,  that  the  degree  of  labour 
which  was  performed  by  these  infants  was 
not  to  be  endured.  They  were  regarded 
as  machines  of  no  value.  The  employer 
made  his  calculation  as  to  how  many 
hours  his  machines  were  to  work  to  yield  a 
certain  profit;  but,  as  to  what  the  human 

machine  would  beary  be  made  no  calcula- 


tion  ;  he  did  not  calculate  how  long  that 
would  continue  to  exist,  and  these  infants 
were  condemned  to  general  hard  labour, 
through  which  they  became  crippled  in 
their  limbs,  and  incapable  of  future  exer- 
tion, from  their  being  exposed  to  all  this 
at  a  period  when  nature  would  not  bear 
it;  and  then,  at  a  certain  age,  like  the 
chimney-sweeps,  they  were  turned  out  of 
employ,  to  be  supported  by  the  public,  or 
to  be  exposed  to  all  the  evils  consequent 
upon  a  state  of  moral  depravity.  By  the 
prevalence  of  this  iniquitous  system,  too, 
a  part  of  the  adult  population  was  deprived 
of  employment.  But  was  this  state  of 
things  to  continue  to  exist  in  a  Christian 
country  ?  In  this  case  the  feelings  of  the 
community  would  work  a  cure.  Parental 
affection  would  apply  itself  to  this  great 
question,  and  would  not  consent  that 
children  should  any  longer  be  enslaved 
and  ill-used.  At  present,  the  infant  po- 
pulation was  scourged  to  this  excessive 
labour.  After  ten  hours'  fatigue,  they 
had  their  vigilance  excited  by  the  whip ; 
they  were  bound  to  pillars ;  they  were 
chased  round  the  factories,  lacerated  in 
their  bodies,  and  crippled  in  their  limbs. 
He  had  seen  a  letter  from  the  first  medical 
man  in  the  metropolis,  stating,  that  the 
accidents  which  happened  to  these  children 
almost  all  took  place  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  day,  when  the  human  frame  was  no 
longer  able  to  bear  up  against  the  fatigue. 
Now,  compare  the  condition  of  these 
children  with  that  of  the  negroes.  In  the 
Crown  colonies,  the  labour  of  slaves,  under 
fourteen,  and  above  sixty,  years  of  age, 
was  limited  to  six  hours  a-aay ;  and  yet 
the  blacks  had  the  enjoyment  of  good  air, 
and  the  sea-breeze,  while  these  children 
were  subjected  to  the  infected  atmosphere 
of  the  factories.  Even  the  adult  slaves  were 
required  to  work  but  nine  hours  a-day; 
and  he,  therefore,  conscientiously  said, 
that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
humble  classes  of  society  in  England,  if 
they  were  the  property  of  others ;  for  then 
they  Would  be  valued,  and  their  lives  and 
limbs  be  of  some  consideration.  Those 
who,  as  felons,  were  punished  by  labouri 
had  to  work  in  the  open  air,  and  even  the 
men  were  limited  to  ten  hours.  But  the 
children  in  the  factories  did  not  get  off  so 
easily ;  their  labour  was  so  excessive,  that 
it  took  away  all  opportunity  of  moral  and 
mental  improvement.  The  result  of  this 
must  be,  that  they  were  brought  up  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  institutiona  oi  the 
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country ;  and  yet,  if  they  offended  any  of 
thoBe  institations,  they  were  punished  with 
the  severest  vengeance.  When  he  had 
stated  some  of  these  facts  at  an  earlier 
period  of  the  Session,  the  noble  Lord 
looked  upon  them  as  gross  exaggerations ; 
bat  now  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  j 
examining  the  evidence,  and  finding  that 
he  (Mr.  Sadler)  was  correct.  He  had  been 
sent  to  a  Select  Committee  on  this  sub- 
ject; but  how  soon  there  might  be  any  | 
hope  of  the  labours  of  that  Committee  ter- 
minating he  knew  not ;  but  this  he  knew, 
that  it  was  his  intention,  at  all  events,  to 
take  a  constitutional  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  opinions  of  this  House,  and  of  pledging 
the  feelings  of  the  Legislature  against  this 
cruel  and  disgusting  system  of  labour. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  that  the  Committee 
had  now  been  sitting  for  three  months^ 
and  he  regretted  that  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  a  report  or  of  any  legislative  mea- 
sure being  recommended  by  it.  Should 
not  such  a  proceeding  be  speedily  forth- 
coming, he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  pursue  his  intention,  and  not 
suffer  this  Session  to  terminate,  without 
proposing  certain  Resolutions  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  taking  the  sense  of  the  House  as 
to  their  adoption.  After  the  opinion  which 
had  been  expressed  on  West-India  Slavery, 
it  would  be  highly  reprehensible  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  sanction  a  slavery 
at  home,  which  was  as  bad  as,  or  worse, 
than  the  slavery  in  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  the  Chairman  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power  to  bring  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  to  a  termination ; 
and  it  was  plain,  from  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, that  such  a  system  of  atrocious 
slavery  never  before  existed  in  the  world. 

Petitions  read. 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  moving  that  they  be  laid 
upon  the  Table,  begged  to  state,  that  the 
delay  in  the  Committee  had  arisen  from 
the  circumstance  of  this  bill  having  refer- 
ence to  every  species  of  manufacture  ;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  substantiate  the 
cruel  practices  employed  in  each  different 
branch.  He  thought  the  case  so  plain, 
that  he  was  in  hopes  that  the  House 
would  agree  to  his  bill  without  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry.  He  had,  however, 
been  sent  before  a  Committee,  and  now 
the  noble  Lord  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  that  his  gross  exaggerations  were 
simple  truths ;    and  that  this  system   of 

CTMlty  was  the  ipeneral  custom  of  all 


our  manufacturers.  That  system  was 
fatal.  We  were  not  a  nation  of  mur- 
derers; but  the  negligence  of  the  law  suf- 
fered humanity  to  be  outraged,  and  life  to 
be  held  of  no  account.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  make  an  alteration  in  that 
system,  and,  therefore,  he  would  try  every 
possible  means  of  effecting  it. 

Lord^Z^Ao7*p  could  not  admit  the  justice 
of  the  assertion,  that  our  manufacturers 
conducted  their  factories  in  a  manner 
which  made  the  loss  of  health  and  life  in- 
evitable. Particular  instances  of  such 
things  might  be  adduced ;  but  such  was 
not  the  general  custom. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  moving  that  the  petitions 
be  printed,  repeated  his  assertion,  that  that 
system  was  destructive,  in  many  instances, 
of  life  and  limbs,  and  was  always  preju- 
dicial to  education.  Could  it  for  a  mo- 
ment be  supposed,  that  thirteen  hours  of 
confinement  were  not  prejudicial  to  the 
health  of  children  nine  years  of  age  ?  He 
was  glad  to  see  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex in  his  place,  for  he  was  mainly 
answerable  for  the  delay,  by  sending  the 
bill  before  a  Committee.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  responsible  for  that,  and  respons- 
ible for  the  fact,  that  not  a  man  had  been 
examined  before  that  Committee,  who  was 
not,  in  consequence  exposed  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  manufacturers.  The  inquiry 
was  unnecessary  :  it  was  a  great  nationsu 
and  individual  expense,  and  the  operatives 
had  already  spent  far  more  on  it  than 
would  ever  be  repaid.  The  witnesses,  even 
those  who  had  spoken  most  favourably  of 
the  manufacturers,  had  been  discharged 
by  them,  and  were  reduced  to  a  state  of 
pauperism  because  they  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons of  the  House.  It  was  an  insult  to 
common  sense  to  have  an  inquiry  going 
on  for  months,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  children  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  labour  ten  or  twelve  hours 
a  day. 

Mr.  Hume  was  not  a  little  surprised  at 
the  attack  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  pleased  to  make  on  him.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  forgotten,  that  he  (Mr. 
Hume)  had  stated  that,  if  the  Bill  only  re* 
ferred  to  children  of  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age,  he  would  agree  to  it  at  once ;  but  as 
it  proposed  to  limit  the  labour  of  persons 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  that 
was  a  matter  which  ought  to  be  examined 
upstairs.  The  Committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, he  believedi  for  a  montbi  be(im 
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it  proceeded  in  its  inquiries.  He  was, 
however,  quite  ready  to  take  his  share  of 
any  responsibility  that  might  attach  to  the 
proposing  of  this  inquiry  because  it  be- 
hoved the  House  not  to  be  led  away  by 
passion. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

South  Sea  Islands.]  Lord  Howick 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  enable 
the  Grovernor  and  Legislative  Council  of 
New  South  Wales  to  make  provision  for 
the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crimes 
committed  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  was  well  known ^  the  noble 
Lord  observed,  that  runaway  convicts, 
who  got  to  some  of  those  islands  not 
within  his  Majesty's  dominions,  were  in 
the  habit  of  committing  great  crimes  there, 
often  inciting  the  inhabitants  to  make 
war  on  each  other,  and  assisting  them  in 
those  wars.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was, 
to  give  the  Governor  and  council  power 
to  make  certain  regulations,  which,  as  the 
law  now  stood,  they  had  not  the  power  to 
do. 

Mr.  Hume  asked  why  they  had  not  this 
power  already  ? 

Colonel  Davies  asked,  was  it  intended 
to  give  jurisdiction  over  any  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  which  did  not  belong  to  us? 

Mr.  Dixon :  It  seems  to  me  quite  neces- 
sary that  we  should  give  power  to  the 
Government  to  repress  the  horrible  crimes 
that  are  committed  in  New  Zealand. 
But,  at  all  events,  it  is  in  vain  to  debate 
this  Bill  till  we  see  its  contents. 

Mr.  Burge:  I  do  not  understand  the 
intention  of  this  Bill.  If  these  islands  are 
within  the  King's  dominions,  the  Governor 
can  do  what  is  necessary,  without  any  law. 
If  they  are  not,  this  House  cannot  legislate 
with  respect  to  them. 

Lord  Howick :  At  the  present  moment, 
by  the  New  South  Wales  Act,  the  Courts 
there  can  try  offences  committed  in  these 
islands;  but  the  Governor  has  no  au- 
thority to  make  those  regulations  which 
are  necessary  for  bringing  the  criminals 
before  the  Court.  As  an  instance  of  the 
present  defect  in  the  law,  I  may  mention 
the  case  of  the  captain  of  a  merchantman, 
who  went  to  New  Zealand  for  flax ;  and, 
in  order  the  more  easily  to  obtain  his 
cargo,  he  assisted  one  tribe  in  making 
war  on  the  other,  and  actually  allowed 
the  former  to  eat  their  prisoners  on  board 
a  British  ship ;  and  yet  this  miscreant  es- 
caped all  punishment,  from  the  defect  in 


the  law.  I  think  that,  if  the  House  will 
allow  me  to  bring  in  this  Bill,  they  will 
perceive  that  it  is  calculated  to  answer  the 
end  of  preventing  such  impunity  in  fii- 
ture. 

Mr.  Croker :  If  these  horrible  crimes  of 
murder  and  cannibalism  were  commited 
on  board  ship^  they  must  have  been  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas ;  and  surely  there 
is  a  law  to  punish  any  crime  committed 
on  board  a  British  vessel  on  the  high,  seas. 

Lord  Howick :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man does  not  seem  to  have  understood  me. 
The  Courts  at  New  South  Wales  have 
power  to  punish  crimes ;  but  they  have  no 
power  to  bring  persons  who  have  commit- 
ted offences  at  New  Zealand  before  them, 
so  that  a  man  may  be  living  at  large  in 
that  island,  and  the  Government  has  no 
power  to  apprehend  him.  With  respect 
to  the  particular  circumstances  of  this 
case,  it  is  some  time  since  it  happened, 
and  I  do  not  profess  ta  remember  the  pre- 
cise technical  difficulties  that  arose.  This, 
however,  I  remember,  that  the  man  was 
brought  to  trial,  and  escaped  punishment, 
owing  to  certain  defects  which  could  not 
be  got  over. 

Mr.  Hume  wished  to  know,  whether  the 
Bill  was  to  empower  the  Governor  and 
Council  to  bring  natives  or  British  subjects 
from  any  of  those  islands  ? 

Mr.  taring  Rice  suggested,  that  it  woald 
be  better  to  defer  all  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject until  the  Bill  should  be  before  the 
House. 

Mr.  Croker  did  not  mean  to  object  to 
the  Motion,  but  on  the  case  stated  by  the 
noble  Lord  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
Bill. 

Leave  given. 

Newfoundland.]  Ixitd  Howick md, 
that  the  second  Motion  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  was,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  transfer  the  application  of  the  re- 
venues of  Newfoundland  to  a  legislative 
body,  to  be  created  there  by  a  Commission 
issued  by  his  Majesty,  the  papers  relating 
to  which  had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House.  By  that  Commission  a  legis- 
lative assembly,  similar  to  those  in  the 
other  North  American  colonies,  had  been 
given  to  Newfoundland.  One  object  of 
the  Bill  which  he  asked  leave  to  bring  in 
was,  to  transfer,  as  he  had  said,  the'appli- 
cation  of  the  revenues  of  the  colony  to  the 
new  legislature,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  civil  list  for  the  salary  of  the  Go- 
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Tenor,  Secretary,  and  the  judicial  and 
law  officers.  Another  object  was,  to  con- 
Unae  certain  Acts  relating  to  the  internal 
affiiin  of  the  colony  (which  would  expire 
at  the  end  of  this  year),  until  the  new 
legislature  should  otherwise  provide  re- 
specting them.  Another  object  of  the 
Bill  was,  to  continue  the  fishery  Acts  in 
force  fbr  two  years  from  the  present  time. 
He  would  now  move  that  the  Acts  to 
which  he  alluded  should  be  entered  as 
read,  and  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  of  those  Acts. 

Mr. Oo^  asked,  if  the  King's  Advocate 
and  other  law  officers,  had  been  consulted 
on  this  Bill  ? 

Lord  Howick  said,  no :  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  thing  was  so  simple. 

Mr.  Croker  was  surprised  at  the  answer 
of  the  noble  Lord.  He  had  never  known 
of  such  a  measure  having  been  introduced 
without  first  consulting  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  Burge  asked,  whether  the  civil  list 
was  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  the  colony. 

liOrd  Howick  said,  that  the  civil  list  was 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  Grovernor  and  the 
Other  officers  he  had  mentroned. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Newfoundland  Acts.  A  resolution 
was  agreed  to — ordered  to  be  reported. 

House  resumed. 

New  Zealand.]  Mr.  Dixon  wished 
to  ask  the  noble  Lord  (Howick),  whether 
the  appointment  of  a  British  resident  at 
New  Zealand  had  taken  place,  and  from 
whence  his  salary  was  to  come? 

Lord  Howick  said,  the  appointment 
had  taken  place,  and  that  his  salary  was 
to  come  from  the  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales. 

Mr.  Dixon  observed,  that  the  company 
of  merchants  trading  to  New  Zealand  had 
offered  to  defray  the  expense  of  a  resident 
at  that  place,  if  one  whom  they  recom- 
mended should  be  appointed.  If  the 
Government  refused  that  offer,  and  allowed 
the  expense  of  the  resident  to  fall  on  the 
revenue  of  New  South  Wales,  it  would  be 
sertouftly  responsible,  unless  it  could  show 
that  the  individual  whom  it  had  appointed 
was  much  better  qualified  for  the  situation 
than  the  person  whom  tho.  merchants  had 
named.  If  he  did  not  hear  some  satis- 
factory explanation,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House. 


Colonel  Davies  was  glad  to  hear  the 
determination  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Glasgow.  The  revenue  of  New  South 
Wales  fell  short  of  the  expenditure,  and 
any  additional  charge  upon  it  must  come 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  asked,  what 
security  there  was  for  the  person  of  the 
resident  in  New  Zealand. 

Lord  Howick  replied,  that  he  understood 
there  was  a  very  amicable  intercourse  be- 
tween New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand. 

Borough  Officers.]  Colonel  Evans 
moved  an  Address  for  a  return  of  the 
names  and  rank  or  profession  of  all  per- 
sons holding  the  offices  of  Recorder,  De- 
puty Recorder,  and  High  Steward  in  bo- 
rough towns;  also  Peers,  and  sons  of 
Peers  holding  any  magisterial,  corporate, 
or  elective  appointment  or  situation  in 
cities  or  towns  sending  Representatives  to 
the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  dis- 
tinguishing those  eligible  to  become,  by 
such  appointments,  returning  officers. 

Lord  Sandon  was  glad  he  was  present 
when  this  Motion  was  made  as  a  relative 
of  his  was  concerned  in  it.  He  had  no 
objection  to  the  returns  being  laid  upon 
the  Table,  but  he  could  assure  the  gallant 
Officer  that  his  relative's  High  Steward- 
ship gave  him  no  power  to  influence  the 
appointment  of  the  returning  officer.  He 
thought  it  honourable  that  corporate  of- 
fices should,  in  some  instances,  be  held  by 
Peers ;  it  was  a  mark  of  respect  on  one 
side,  and  of  friendship  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  though  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  had  not  made  out 
any  parliamentary  ground  for  the  return, 
he  would  not  object  to  the  first  part  of  it, 
but  he  could  not  see  any  good  which  could 
be  answered  by  the  returns  named  in  the 
second  part.  He  thought  that  there  was 
something  invidious  in  calling  for  the 
names  of  individuals  holding  certain  cor- 
porate appointments,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  their  eligibility.  That 
must  entirely  depend  on  the  customs  and 
by-laws  of  those  Corporations,  with  which 
the  House  had  nothing  to  do.  The  Motion 
called  for  the  names  of  Peers,  and  sons  of 
Peers,  holding  *'  magisterial,  corporate,  or 
elective  appointment  or  situation  in  cities 
or  towns  sending  Representatives  to  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  distin- 
guishing those  eligible  to  become,  by  such 
appointment,  returning  officers.**  Now 
he  could  not  see  why  the  sons  of  Peers 
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were  not  as  eligible  to  hold  such  offices 
as  any  other  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
He  could  not  conceive,  therefore,  why 
they  should  be  thus  pointed  out.  A 
Member  might,  in  his  opinion,  just  as 
well  move  for  a  return  of  every  man  who 
had  a  black  head  of  hair.  The  Motion 
would  be  just  as  reasonable  and  as  useful. 
He  had  no  objection  to  the  first  part  of 
the  Motion,  and  be  hoped  that  the  pliant 
Officer  would  withdraw  the  secona  part. 

Lord  Althorp  trusted,  that  the  gallant 
Officer  would  not  press  his  Motion.  If 
it  were  even  acceded  to,  it  was  a  matter 
on  which  no  parliamentary  proceeding 
could  be  founded. 

Mr.  Strickland  opposed  the  Motion. 
The  object  of  the  gallant  Officer  seemed 
to  be,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  having 
those  situations  to  which  the  Motion  re- 
ferred exclusively  filled  by  lawyers.  Now 
he  would  call  on  the  House  to  observe 
how  the  duties  of  Magistrates  were  per- 
formed throughout  the  country.  They 
were,  gei^erally  speaking,  well  performed ; 
and  yet  n^any  of  the  Magistrates  were  not 
lawyers.  This  showed  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  insisting  on  the  services  of 
lawyers  only  in  such  situations  as  were 
referred  to  by  the  Motion.  He  should 
oppose  the  Motion,  because  he  did  not 
conceive  that  it  would  lead  to  any  bene- 
ficial result. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  suggested  to 
the  gallant  Officer  the  propriety  of  with- 
drawing the  Motion. 

Colonel  Evans  said,  as  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Lamb)  was  willing  to  concede 
the  first  part  of  the  Motion,  if  he  would 
be  good  enough  to  state  his  amendment, 
he  would  willingly  strike  out  that  part  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  objected.  If, 
however,  the  sense  of  the  House  was 
against  his  Motion,  he  would  not  persist 
in  it. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Alienation  of  Colonial  Crown 
Lands.]  Mr.  Dixon  rose,  pursuant  to 
notice,  to  move ''  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Select  Committee  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  Alienation  of  Crown  Lands  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's 
Land."  ^he  regulations  under  which  the 
settlers,  some  years  ago,  had  been  induced 
to  take  lands,  had,  by  subsequent  regula- 
tions, been  altered,  in  a  manner  extremely 
detrimental  to  those  settlers.  The  colon- 
ists,  especially  the  old  colonists,  com-. 


plained  of  the  new  regulations,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  were  drawn  up  in  August, 
1831,  by  which  they  were  compelled  to 
pay  a  higher  price  for  their  land  than  they 
had  formerly  agreed  to.  They  complained, 
too,  of  the  advantages  that  had  been  given 
to  the  Australian  Company.  He  did  not 
want  to  enter  into  the  general  questbns 
of  settling  the  country,  or  of  emigration, 
but  the  circumstances  stated  by  the  coloiu 
ists  were  matters  of  fact,  not  of  principle, 
and  it  would  require  something  more  than 
the  denial  of  the  noble  Lord  to  upset  their 
assertions.  The  interest  of  the  settlers, 
particularly  of  the  old  settlers,  was  ma* 
terially  injured  by  these  new  regulations, 
and  by  the  promises  which  had  been  made 
to  them  not  having  been  kept. 

Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  seconded 
the  Motion. 

Lord  Howich  said,  he  could  not  aer- 
quiesce  in  this  Motion ;  because  it  would, 
in  fact,  lead  to  an  inquiry  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  mode  in  which  land  was 
allocated  in  the  colonies,  and  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  emigration  should  be 
encouraged.  The  hon.  Mover  had  said 
that  this  was  a  mere  question  of  fact,  and 
ought  to  be  inquired  into.  He  denied  the 
assertion,  for  the  whole  of  the  facts  were 
already  before  the  House,  and  had  been 
decided  on.  The  point  was,  whether 
certain  individuals — those  who  were  now 
complaining — should  fulfil  the  agreement 
which  they  had  originally  entered  into, 
or  should  give  up  their  possessions.  He 
did  not  think  that  any  very  rreat  sympathy 
would  be  felt  for  those  who,  having  the 
alternative,  chose  to  select  the  Tatter 
course.  He  must  say,  that  it  would  be 
an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  those  settlers 
who  had  recently  gone  out,  and  who  were 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  new  regulations, 
if  others,  who  had  previously  procured 
land  at  a  more  favourable  rate,  were  not 
obliged  to  fulfil  their  original  engage- 
ments. The  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  went  to  an  inquiry  on  this  point — 
namely,  whether  the  system  adopted  by 
Grovernment,  with  respect  to  the  alienation 
of  lands,  was  a  wise  or  an  unwise  one. 
Now,  he  objected  to  the  formation  of  a 
Committee  for  this  purpose.  Committees 
were  useful  where  information  was  to  be 
collected,  or  where  facts  were  to  be  in- 
quired into  which  were  doubtful.  Bnt 
this  was  not  the  case  here.  The  object  of 
the  hon.  Member  would  be  better  de- 
veloped, if  he  brought  a  motion  before  the 
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House,  recommending  some  other  system 
than  that  which  was  now  adopted  for  the 
alienation  of  Crown  lands  in  those  colonies. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that 
the  new  regulations  had  checked  emigra- 
tion. This  was  not  the  fact.  The  number 
of  emigrants  was,  in  1828, 1 ,056 ;  in  1 829, 
(those  to  Swan  River  included),  1,965; 
in  1830,  1,242 ;  at  the  commencement  of 
1831,  he  admitted,  that  there  was  a  con- 
siderable decrease.  That,  however,  was 
owing  to  the  public  not  properly  under- 
standing the  new  regulations.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  that  year,  when  the  nature 
of  those  regulations  was  known,  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  had  increased  in  a  very 
large  ratio.  He  was  most  ready  to  admit 
that  the  grant  to  the  Australian  Company 
was  a  most  profuse  one,  the  land  having 
been  granted  to  them  at  Is.  8d.  per  acre, 
for  which  other  persons  had  to  pay  5s.  It 
was  a  bargain  that  should  not  have  been 
made ;  but,  having  been  once  made,  it 
was  irrevocable,  and  it  now  only  remained 
for  the  Government  and  Parliament  to 
alter  such  a  system. 

Mr.  Cresset  PeUiam  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed. 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  that  the  grant  made  to 
the  Australian  Company  was  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  possibly  have  been 
done  for  promoting  the  interests  of  a 
rising  colony. 

Mr.  Hume  complained  of  the  mode  of 
distributing  land  that  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed in  New  South  Wales,  and  expressed 
his  approbation  of  the  plan  now  adopted 
by  bis  Majesty's  Government.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  Australian  Company 
had  advanced  the  colony  fifty  years  in  the 
career  of  improvement.  It  had  intro- 
duced there  the  best  breeds  of  sheep,  and 
other  species  of  cattle,  that  Europe  could 
supply.  It  was  owing  to  that  Company 
that  coals  had  been  obtained  at  7s.  per  ton, 
and  therefore,  so  far  from  agreeing  with 
the  noble  Lord  in  considering  the  grant 
made  to  that  Company  a  profuse  one,  he 
thought  that  it  was  a  most  useful  and 
economical  one.  The  best  way  to  pro- 
mote emigration  to  those  colonies  was,  to 
extend  to  them  English  institutions — 
such  as  the  power  of  self- taxation.  Trial 
by  Jury,  &c.,  in  their  best  shape.  If  his 
hon.  friend  brought  forward  measures  of 
that  kind,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them, 
he  would  find  that  tens  of  thousands  of 
emigrants  would  proceed  to  those  colonies. 

Mr.  Dixon  expressed  a  hope,  tliat  the 


noble  Lord  would  again  turn  |his  attention 
to  the  subject.  He  was  sure  that  5f .  was 
too  high  a  minimum  price  for  land  in 
those  colonies,  and  the  demand  for  that 
sum  must  prevent  emigration.  Seeing, 
however,  no  hope  of  carrying  his  Motion, 
he  begged  leave  to  withdraw  it. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Division  of  Counties  and  Bound- 
aries Bill.]  The  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port on  the  Division  of  Counties  Bill 
read. 

Lord  John  Russell  moved,  that  the 
Bill  be  re-committed. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question,  ''  That 
I  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  principle  of  the  Bill;  bat  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  if  its  provisions 
were  carried  further.  For  example,  there 
were  several  instances  of  detached  por- 
tions of  counties  lying  surrounded  by 
other  counties.  It  would  be  proper  to 
have  a  provision  for  taking  the  poll  for 
such  places  on  the  spot.  And  as  they 
were  making  regulations  for  conveniently 
taking  the  poll  for  county  elections,  he 
thought  some  regulations  might  be  intro- 
duced to  make  the  attendance  of  jurors 
and  witnesses  more  convenient,  by  select- 
ing other  places  than  at  present  for  hold- 
ing the  Assizes  throughout  the  country. 

Lord  John  Russell  reminded  the  House, 
that  the  Bill  which  had  this  day  received 
the  Royal  Assent,  and  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  formed,  as  it  were,  one 
Bill,  the  object  of  which  went  to  the  re- 
gulation of  elections  for  Members  to  serve 
in  Parliament,  and  he  thought,  that  such 
being  the  case,  it  would  be  well  to  keep 
these  two  measures  distinct  and  separate 
from  any  other  object.  He,  at  the  tame 
time  admitted,  that  a  diflferent  division  of 
counties,  for  the  purposes  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  would  be  most  de- 
sirable, and  he  should  be  happy  to  see  a 
separate  Bill  btroduced  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  for  that  purpose,  after 
the  present  measure  had  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  C  W.  Wynn  said,  that  on  considera- 
tion, he  felt  it  would  be  better  to  confine 
the  present  Bill  to  its  purpose,  more  par- 
ticularly as  allusion  ana  reference  was 
made  to  it  in  the  Reform  Bill. 

House  in  Committee. 

On  the  first  clause  being  put, 

Mr.  Croker  inquired  if  it  was  intended 
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by  bis  Majesty's  Ministers  to  propose  any 
alteration  in  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Lord  John  Russell  replied,  that  no  al- 
teration would  be  made  in  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  details,  he  meant  to  propose  al- 
terations, while,  with  respect  to  others,  he 
should  wait  until  he  had  seen  the  feeling 
of  the  Committee  upon  them. 

Mr.  Craker  said,  he  must,  then,  consider 
that  the  Bill  was  now  before  the  House  as 
it  was  substantially  proposed  to  stand.  He 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  offering  any 
opposition  to  the  clause  before  the  House, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the 
discrepancies  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill.  His  principal  objection  to 
the  Boundary  Bill  was,  that  it  was  ancil- 
lary to  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  system  of  delusion, 
anomaly,  and  illegality,  as  that  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  which  he  had  deemed  so  flagrant 
that  he  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  de- 
nounce it  in  the  strongest  terms.  He 
would  begin  by  stating,  that  to  part  of 
the  Bill  he  had  no  objection,  always  sub- 
ject, however,  to  his  general  objections  to 
the  measure  as  ancillary  to  Reform.  The 
general  rule  of  taking  in  any  new  town 
which  had  grown  out  of  the  limits  of  a 
borough,  was  a  fair  one,  and  any  contrary 
course  of  proceeding  would  have  involved 
the  House  and  the  Government  in  great 
difficulties.  But  he  confessed  he  was 
surprised  at  many  cases  where  that  prin- 
ciple had  not  been  applied,  and  at  others 
in  which  it  had  been  stretched  beyond  all 
justice  and  reason.  He  would ,  for  example, 
take  the  case  of  Exeter,  which  had  al- 
ready been  cited  for  the  purpose.  Exeter 
was  a  city  containing  28,000  inhabitants, 
and  at  present  2,500  electors.  Two  vil- 
lages had  grown  up  near  the  city,  mere 
places  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  both  of  them  were  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  county  of  the  town.  He 
did  not  see  what  necessity  there  was 
for  disturbing  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
the  place,  and  yet  Ministers  had  done 
this  in  order  to  include  the  people  of 
these  villages  in  the  franchise  of  Exeter, 
although  that  city  already  possessed  a 
sufficient  number  of  electors  to  render  the 
elections  open  and  free.  In  the  case  of 
Abingdon,  no  such  alteration  had  been 
made,  though  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  only  5,000,  and  the  number  of  10/. 
houses  not  above  300.  Again,  there  was 
the  case  of  Helston  :  it  stood  on  the  edge 
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of  a  parish,  and  the  buildings  beyond  the 
boundary  were  not  added.  [Lord  John 
Russell :  These  are  to  be.]  Then  he  would 
say  nothing  further  on  this  ground,  but 
that  proved  what  he  had  long  ago  re- 
marked, namely,  that  the  Boundary  Bill 
might  render  both  schedules  delusive  and 
nugatory.  If  by  a  rule  of  the  Boundary 
Bill,  boroughs  were  increased  to  a  certain 
size,  schedule  A,  as  contradistinguished 
from  schedule  B,  was  an  absurdity.  Would 
the  House  believe  that  Old  Sarum,  the 
bye- word  of  Reformers,  was,  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Boundaries  Bill,  to  be  preserved? 
If  there  was  one  borough,  the  name  of 
which  had  been  rendered  more  opprobrious 
than  another,  it  was  Old  Sarum,  and  yet 
how  had  Ministers  acted  in  order  to  pre- 
serve this  calumniated  borough  ?  They 
had  contrived  to  throw  the  constituency  of 
Old  Sarum  into  that  of  Wilton,  and  tbas 
was  Old  Sarum,  somehow  or  other,  still 
preserved  in  schedule  B,  under  the  name 
of  the  borough  of  Wilton.  Wilton  stood 
thus: — 

PopatatioB.     Hoiitm.    101.  Hobms.    TudM. 

Original  borough  ..  19Ji7  316  75  ^432 
Proposed  borough  . .  7753    1717    299    ^1966 

Being  an  addition  of  5,756  inhabitants, 
1,401  houses,  224  10/.  houses,  and  1,534/. 
taxes.  And  here  this  extraordinary  fact 
presented  itself.  To  form  the  new  borough 
of  Wilton,  seventeen  parishes,  or  parts  of 
parishes,  were  added  ;  and  amongst  them 
was  the  parish  of  Stratford-under-the- 
Castle,  which  happened  to  include  Old 
Sarum.  As  the  Bill  preserved  all  existing 
rights.  Old  Sarum  was  just  as  much  pre- 
served as  Wilton ;  and  was,  however  it 
might  be  phrased — whether  they  professed 
to  give  the  electors  of  Old  Sarum  votes  in 
the  new  borough  of  Wilton,  or  the  elect- 
ors of  Wilton  votes  in  the  new  borough 
of  Old  Sarum,  the  fact  was  the  same,  and 
proved  his  proposition,  that  Old  Sarum 
itself  was,  by  the  Ministerial  plan  of  ad- 
ditions, capable  of  being  raised  into  a 
sufficient  constituency.  The  noble  Lord 
applied  the  epithet  "  scandalous  "  to  the 
three  boroughs  of  Old  Sarum,  Gatton, 
and  Midhurst.  Now,  let  the  House  see 
what  had  become  of  them.  Old  Sarum 
was  preserved,  as  he  had  already  shown  ; 
Midhurst  was  preserved  in  all  its  in- 
tegrity ;  and  Gatton  had  the  narrowest 
possible  escape  of  being  preserved;  for 
Reigate,  which  was  near  to  it,  had  only  270 
voters,  and  if  the  general  rule  had  been 
followed  in  making  up  its  constitoency  to 
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300  voters,  Gatton  also  would  have  been 
preserved.     This  was  ludicrous ;  but  it  in- 
volved likewise  grave  cousiderations,  for  it 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  original  dis- 
franchisement of  the  boroughs  in  sche- 
dule A,  without  considering  the  result  of 
the  whole  operation.     He  would  ask  any 
Gentleman  on  the    opposite    side,  who 
voted  for  the  preservation  of  the  towns  in 
schedule  B,  whether  it  was  not  under  the 
impression  that  they  offered  a  better  con- 
stituency, and  were  more  considerable  bo- 
Toughs  than  those  placed  in  schedule  A  ? 
New,  that  was  positively  not  the  fact.    It 
did  so  happen,  that  a  majority  of  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  A,  if  they  were  to  be 
treated  as  the  Boundary  Bill  treated  the 
iMiDitghs  in  schedule  B,  would,  in  almost 
Ifevery  case,  afford  a  superior  constituency. 
He  would  mention  to  the  House  two  or 
three  instances  where  this  was  the  case. 
He  would  first  refer  to  Midhurst  and 
Amershara.      In  the    first    Reform   Bill 
which  Ministers  had  introduced  into  that 
House,  the  borough  of  Midhurst  had  been 
placed  in  schedule  A,  and  the  borough  of 
Amersham   in  schedule  B.     Thus  stood 
the  case  in  the  first  Bill,  but,  by  a  dexter- 
ous manipulation,  Ministers  had  reversed 
the  case,  and  in  the  second  Bill,  Midhurst 
was  found  in  schedule  B,  and  Amersham 
bad  been  transferred  to  schedule  A.     But 
bow  were  Ministers  to  get  a  constituency 
for  Midhurst,  which  the  noble  Lord  had  call- 
ed '*  scandalous,"  to  justify  the  transforma- 
tion ?    They  had  to  look  about  for  seven- 
teen adjoiningparishes,andhavingincluded 
these  as  part  of  the  town  of  Midhurst, 
they  were  enabled  to  bring  the  borough 
into  schedule  B.  But  by  a  similar  addition, 
under  this  Bill,  of  only  five  parishes,  Amer- 
sham, would  have  a  population  of  12,590, 
yet  it  was  placed  in  schedule  A,  while 
Midhurst,    which    formerly    occupied    a 
station    in   schedule  A,    was  placed  in 
schedule  B,  in  consequence  of  the  ad- 
dition of  seventeen  parishes  to  it,  raising 
it  to  a   population  of  about  5,000  per- 
sons— not  half  the  amount  to  which  the 
addition  of  dse  parishes  would  have  raised 
Amersham.  He  must  not,  he  was  told, 
charge    Ministers    with     partiality,     but 
he  would  ask,  was  this  fair  justice  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Amersham  ?  Midhurst  con- 
tained 1,478  inhabitants;  Amersham  2,862, 
double  the  number  of  Midhurst ;  and  if 
additions  must  be  made,  make  ihem  equally 
on  both  sides,  and  Amersham  would  still 
maintain  its  immense  superiority.    If  this 


was  not  injustice,  if  this  was  not  a  principle 
altogether  unintelligible,  be  did  not  know 
what  was.  There  might  be  some  excuse  if 
one  was  a  very  ancient  borough,  or  if  there 
were  peculiar  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered it  important  that  it  should  be  pre- 
served ;  but  there  was  no  excuse  of  the 
kind.     Ministers  had  a  legerdemain  of 
their  own,  and  they  had  disfranchised  tlie 
larger  one,  and  preserved  the  least  deserv- 
ing.     He    would   next    notice    Wilton 
and  Bed  win.    The  last  was  condemned 
in  schedule  A,  while  Wilton  was  pre- 
served in  schedule  B.    Now  Wilton  nad 
a   population  of  only  1,999,  while  that 
of  Bedwin  was  2,191.     In  the  case  of 
Wilton  the  Commissioners  were  obliged 
to  go  a  great  distance,  and  to  include  no 
less  than  eighteen  parishes  to  procure  a 
constituency.     In  their  way  they  found 
Old  Sarum,  which  he  thought  was  com*' 
pletely  dead  and  buried  in  schedule  A,  but 
by  this  Boundary  Bill  it  was  galvanited, 
and,  in  a  manner,  restored  to  life,  so  that 
the  electors   found   themselves  just   as 
important  as  those  of  Wilton,    lie  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  Wilton  would  be  a 
nomination  borough  when  Old  Samm  was 
added  to  it,  but  no  more  would  Old  Sarum 
have  been  if  it  was  placed  in  schedule  B 
and  Wilton  joined  to  it  Shakespeare  said 
that  **  a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,"  and  a  rotten  borough 
surely  would  not  smell  less  ill  by  whatever 
name   it  might  be  called,  whether  Old 
Sarum  or  Wilton.     By  the  junction  of 
these  eighteen  parishes,  the  population  of 
Wilton  itself  must  be  completely  swanp^ 
ed,  for  it  amounted  now,  with  these  ex« 
travagant  additions,  to  8,300.  If  only  the 
five  parishes  immediately  adioining  Bed- 
win   were  taken, 'there  would  be  a  po* 
pulation  of  6,298;    much  more  dense, 
therefore,    than    the    population    roond 
Wilton.     He   came   now  to   Droitwieh, 
which  was  preserved  by  the  addition  of 
eleven  parishes  to  make  t  population  of 
5,900;  while  Wendover  was  condemned, 
where  a  population  of  6,600  might  be 
had  by  joining  the  five  parishes  which 
immediately  touched  it.      He  had  siinilar 
observations  to  ofiier  with  respect  to  Aide- 
burgh,    which    he    had    the  honour   to 
represent,    and     Plympton,    and  .other 
places,    but  should  not  mention    them 
now,  his  only  object  being  to  show  the 
result  to  which   the  Boundary  Bill  ac- 
tually led  in  some  instances,  and  which  it 
was,  therefore,  probable  it  would  prodnce 
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in  to  many  others.  Such  Circumstances 
as  these  must  naturally  lead  to  a  sus- 
picion that  all  was  not  right,  and  that 
the  Boundary  Bill  was  as  little  founded 
on  principles  of  justice  as  the  other  mea- 
sure with  which  it  was  connected.  The 
country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
same  principle  would  be  applied  in  all 
cases ;  but  when  the  practice  so  greatly 
varied  from  the  principle,  people  would 
be  led  into  a  suspicion  that  there  must 
be  some  motive  for  it.  There  were  not 
less  than  twenty-seven  of  the  boroughs 
created  by  this  Boundary  Bill  which  con- 
tained more  than  10,000  acres  of  land. 
Malmesbury,  which  was  placed  in  schedule 
B,  had  originally  only  130  acres,  and  an 
addition  was  made  to  it  of  not  less 
than  22,000.  The  borough  of  Marlow 
stood  at  first  in  schedule  A,  but  they  after- 
wards voted  it  two  Members.  It  had  at  first 
only  200  acres ;  now  it  had  no  less  than 
12,000.  Morpeth  had  only  270  acres; 
it  had  now  14,000.  Every  person  must 
see  that  these  were,  in  point  of  fact,  by 
such  large  additions  of  land,  not  boroughs, 
but  small  counties.  It  was  mere  mockery 
to  call  them  boroughs.  As  the  poet  said 
of  his  over-adorned  mistress,  the  borough 
in  these  cases  was  the  least  part  of  itself. 
The  case  of  Tamworth  was  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  It  was  a  curious  case. 
The  limits  of  the  town  and  of  the  bo- 
rough were  originally  the  same,  or  very 
nearly  so,  containing  within  its  limits 
eighty-three  acres.  By  the  Boundary 
Bill,  however,  it  had  11,000  acres,  h 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  Tamworth 
had  a  sufficient  constituency  without  this 
addition.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
said,  "the  rates  are  uncertain ;  we  will  not, 
therefore,  consider  ourselves  bound  by  the 
rated  value  of  houses ;  we  will  took  to 
their  real,  and  not  to  their  rated,  value.'' 
In  other  cases,  when  they  found  a  place 
with  300  bona  fide  rated  houses,  they 
went  no  further  ror  a  constituency.  Why 
not  do  the  same  in  the  case  of  Tamworth  ? 
In  Tamworth,  by  a  rating  which  took  place 
in  1826,  when  there  was  no  thought  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  appeared  that  the 
number  of  houses  rated  at  10/.  was  325. 
Notwithstanding  this,  an  effort  was  made 
to  swamp  it  by  the  addition  of  11,000 
acres.  This,  of  course,  could  not  arise, 
nor  did  he  mean  to  say  it  did,  from 
a  view  to  the  interest  or  inconvenience 
of  any  particular  person.  Still  he  saw  no 
satisfactory  way  of  accounting  fDr  it.    But 


what  was  the  case  of  Stafford?  Tamworth 
and  Stafford  were  similarly  circumstanced 
in  almost  all  respects.  In  both  cases  the 
limits  of  the  boroogh  were  very  nearly  the 
same  as  the  limits  of  the  town.  There 
were  in  the  borough  of  Stafford  370  acres. 
The  limits  were  well  defined ;  but  there 
was  a  place  called  Ponl]gate  adjoining,  and 
this,  consistia|^  k>f  about  200  acres,  was 
added  to  the  bSirongh.  There  was  a  small 
suburb  also  similarly  situated  with  respect 
to  Tamworth.  Did  the  Commissioners 
join  this  to  Tamworth,  as  they  did  Ford- 
gate  in  the  other  case?  No,  but  they 
added  11,000  acres  to  Tamworth,  and 
only  200  to  Stafford.  All  this  was  done 
under  the  pretence  of  getting  a  constitu- 
ency. It  was  said,  there  were  only  248 
rated  houses  in  Stafford,  and  that  the 
number  of  10/.  houses  must  be  greater 
there  than  this,  he  admitted  that  it  was 
probable;  but  there  were  ninety  more 
rated  houses  in  Tamworth  than  m  Staf- 
ford, and  supposing  the  rating  to  be  as 
imperfect  in  one  as  in  the  other,  what 
excuse  was  there  for  subjecting  Tamworth 
to  an  addition  which  Stafford  was  spared? 
He  could  see  no  honest  difference  in  the  two 
cases,  and  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
added  to  Tamworth  11,000  acres,  while 
only  200  were  added  to  Stafford. 

Let  the  House  also  see  how  these  prin- 
ciples were  applied  in  the  cases  of  Brid~ 
port  and  Arundel.  The  rule  laid  down 
by  the  Commissioners  was,  to  take  the 
town  itself  first;  if  the  town  or  borough 
did  not  present  a  sufficient  constituency, 
they  took  the  parish  ;  if  the  required  num- 
ber could  not  be  found  in  the  parish,  they 
took  in  other  parishes.  Now,  in  the  case 
of  Bridport  they  did  not  add  the  parish, 
but  three  small  districts  adjoining,  making 
the  population  5,800,  and  adding  318 
acres.  Some  might  suppose,  from  the  name, 
that  Bridport  immediately  adjoined  the 
sea.  That,  however,  was  not  the  case. 
The  river  ran  down  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  Bridport  to  the  harbour,  and  along 
this  line  there  were  warehouses,  store- 
houses, and  other  buildings.  If  their  own 
rule  was  to  be  adopted,  one  should  think 
that  the  Commissioners,  in  forming  the 
new  borough,  would  connect  the  town 
with  its  harbour.  But  no  such  thing. 
They  entirely  excluded  two  parishes 
which  connected  the  town  and  the  har- 
bour. Now,  look  at  the  oase  of  Amndel. 
In  this  the  Commissioners  went  for  a  con- 
stituency to  Little  Hampton,  not  leas  than 
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seven  miles  distant.  [An  Hon.  Member: 
Only  three  miles ;  seven  by  water.]  Well, 
let  it  be  three  or  five  or  seven  miles.  In 
the  case  of  Arundel  the  Commissioners 
went  to  Litt  le  Hampton  for  a  constituency, 
while  in  that  of  Bridport  they  declined 
going  to  Bodden  Hampton  for  the  same 
purpose,  though  only  one  mile  distant 
from  the  town.  It  was  just,  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Bondgate  of  Rippon  was 
included,  while  the  Bondgate  of  Appleby 
was  excluded. 

He  should  say  nothing  of  the  borough 
of  Stroud,  and  such  others,  which  ob- 
tained Representation  on  the  ground 
that  they  formed  the  centres  of  great 
manufacturing  industry,  though  the  po- 
pulation was  somewhat  scattered.  The 
borough  of  Stroud  was  not  less  than 
twelve  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  In 
place  of  the  word  **  borough,"  applied  to 
many  such  places,  he  [should  rather  sub- 
stitute the  new  word  ''scatteration,"  which 
they  had  heard  that  night  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  thanked  the  hon.  Member 
who  furnished  him  with  it.  He  knew 
no  other  which  could  so  forcibly  or  so 
clearly  convey  an  idea  of  the  newly-made 
boroughs. 

He  meant  to  impute  no  blame  to 
the  Commissioners  for  differing  in  their 
respective  views.  It  was  quite  natural 
they  should  do  so  in  an  affair  of  so 
much  difficulty  and  variety  but  he  must 
complain  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  thus  parcelled  out  at  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  set  of  men,  without 
the  superintendence  and  direction  of  some 
master-mind,  capable  of  applying  some 
just  and  general  principle  to  all  the  cases. 
To  show  upon  what  different  principles 
the  Commissioners  had  acted,  he  would 
only  quote  two  or  three  instances.  To 
the  town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed  and  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  townspeople  the 
Commissioner  added  the  town  of  Tweed- 
mouth.  Why  ?  Because  the  inhabitants 
of  Tweedmouth  desired  it.  In  that  in- 
stance, then,  the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Tweedmouth  were  preferred  to  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  borough  of  Ber- 
wick. But  what  was  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding at  Nottingham  ?  At  Nottingham, 
said  the  Commissioner,  "  there  is  a  mass 
of  continuous  buildings  adjoining,  and, 
indeed,  forming  a  part  of  the  town  :"  but 
he  forbears  to  recommend  the  addition  of 
those  houses  to  the  borough,  because,  said 
be,  "  it  will  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the 


wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nottingham.** 
In  the  instances  of  those  two  towns,  two 
directly  opposite  principles  had  been 
acted  upon.  The  wishes  of  the  people  of 
Berwick  were  set  at  defiance — the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Nottingham  were  strictly 
and  carefully  regarded.  Of  the  two  Com- 
missioners by  whom  the  limits  of  those  se- 
veral boroughs  were  fixed,  one  said  white 
— the  other  black.  Now  it  happened  that 
there  was  a  third  Commissioner,  who,  in  the 
case  of  another  town,  was  willing  to  steer 
between  the  black  and  white  extremes, 
and  make  his  report  of  what  was  just  now 
a  very  popular  colour — grey ;  for  the 
Commissioner  who  visited  Boston  said, 
**  the  making  an  addition  to  Boston  would 
gratify  the  feelings  of  one  party,  and 
ofTend  the  feelings  of  another."  But, 
continued  he,  very  wisely,  '*  the  feelings  of 
parties  are  no  part  of  our  province ;  so 
that  the  Commissioner  at  Berwick  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  disregard  the  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Berwick ;  the  Commissioner 
at  Nottingham  had  a  different  opinion  upon 
the  subject,  and  felt  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  Nottingham ;  and  the  Commissioner  for 
Boston  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  regard  the 
feelings  of  neither  one  party  nor  the  other. 
Then  another  Commissioner  went  to 
Grimsby,  and  he  said,  '^  Grimsby  is  in- 
creasing enormously."  Yet  that  factdid  not 
preserve  to  Grimsby  its  original  integrity. 
It  was  to  have  an  addition  of  he  did  not 
know  how  many  acres,  but  something 
very  considerable.  "  But,"  said  the  Com- 
missioner, **  although  Grimsby  is  a  con- 
siderable town,  and  increasing  enormously, 
it  has  at  present  only  189  10/.  houses.** 
And  whereas  it  happened  to  have  399 
existing  resident  freemen,  the  Commis- 
sioner felt  himself  '*  reluctantly  obliged," 
in  order  to  establish  something  like  a  pro- 
portion between  what  he  called  "  property 
votes,"  or  1 0/.  houses,  and  resident  free- 
men, to  add  he  (Mr.  Croker)  did  not 
know  how  many  houses  to  Grimsby,  for 
the  purpose  of  deluging  those  who,  by 
servitude  or  inheritance,  had  obtained 
a  right  to  vote.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  he  had  ever  heard  that  a  nnmber 
of  resident  electors  was  a  ground  for  dis- 
turbing the  boundaries  of  a  town,  and 
deluging  its  constituency  by  an  influx  of 
foreigners.  Such,  however,  was  the  Com- 
missioner's avowal  in  the  case  of  Grimsby. 
But  e  contra t  as  the  law  books  said,  in  the 
case  of  the  freemen  of  Berwick.      At 
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Berwick  there  was  a  vast  number  of  free- 
men non* resident,  **  the  consequence  of 
which,"  said  the  Commissioner,  '<  is,  that 
the  number  of  freemen  will  be  so  much 
diminished,  as  to  render  it  absolutely  ne- 
cessary tx)  add  Tweedmouth  to  it,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  voters."  What 
was  that  but  blowing  hot  and  cold  with 
the  same  breath  ?  Why  was  not  the  prin- 
ciple acted  upon  at  Grimsby  to  be  equally 
good  at  Berwick  ?  Or  why  was  not  the  rule 
adopted  in  the  case  of  Berwick  applied 
to  Nottingham,  to  Dover,  to  St.  Alban's, 
to  Hertford,  to  Durham,  to  Newark? — in 
every  one  of  which  cases.  Gentlemen  who 
examined  the  returns  would  find  that  the 
disproportion  between  freemen  and  house- 
holders was  greater. 

He  had  with  him  a  mass  of  papers 
containing  further  instances  of  the  same 
kind,  with  which,  however,  he  was 
unwilling  to  trouble  the  House.  He 
had  mentioned  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  numerous  cases  of  injustice  and  ab- 
surdity which  appeared  in  this  Bill.  Any 
Gentleman  who  pleased  might,  with  very  | 
little  trouble,  increase  the  list,  for  he  de- 
fied any  man  to  examine  a  single  page  of 
these  six  volumes  of  Reports  without 
finding  similar  anomalies,  partialities,  and 
absurdities. 

He  then  came  to  another  observation 
of  great  curiosity  and  importance. 
Schedules  A  and  B  were  first  formed 
on  the  standard  of  population,  and 
undoubtedly  there  was  no  other  sound 
principle,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
day,  that  could  be  applied ;  but  Ministers 
afterwards  adopted,  as  a  new  guide,  the 
number  of  houses  and  amount  of  assessed 
taxes  :  which,  after  all,  was  only  another, 
though  less  satisfactory  process,  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  same  result ;  for  although  the 
new  element  of  taxation  would  disturb  the 
ratio  ^ere  and  there,  yet  he  believed  it 
would  be  found  that,  in  a  country  like 
England,  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
the  number  of  houses  were  pretty  nearly 
in  equal  proportions.  Nor  did  the  intro- 
duction of  taxation  into  the  new  calcula- 
tion destroy,  though  it  might  affect  in  par- 
ticular instances,  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion, because  it  would  generally  be  found 
that  10,000  people  in  Lancashire  paid 
pretty  much  the  same  amount  of  taxation 
as  10,000  people  in  Yorkshire,  and  though 
taxation  varied  more  in  cities  and  towns, 
still,  on  the  whole,  there  was  a  certain  pro- 
portion observable  between  taxation  and 


population.  Thus,  then,  indeed — and  the 
noble  Lord  was  candid  enough  to  confess 
it — though  disguised  under  the  form  of 
houses  and  taxes,  population  was  still  the 
professed  Ministerial  basis  of  enfranchise- 
ment and  disfranchisement.  Now,  would 
it  be  believed  that  this  Boundary  Bill,  the 
handmaid  of  that  Reform  Bill  which,  in  its 
principle  and  details,  affected  to  consider 
population  as  the  first  element  of  Repre- 
sentation— would  it  be  believed  that  the 
Bill  then  before  them  was  about  to 
abandon  that  standard  altogether,  and 
to  confer  the  franchise  in  so  partial  and 
arbitrary  a  manner,  that  in  a  numerous 
and  important  class  of  boroughs  the 
greater  population  should  have  the  lest 
share  of  Representation?  The  first  case 
he  would  notice  was,  the  town  of  Honitoo; 
and,  the  House  would  permit  him  pro« 
liminarily  to  observe,  that  he  made  no 
objection  whatever  to  the  decision  which 
had  been  come  to  in  this  case,  of  leaving 
Honiton  its  two  Members.  All  he  said 
was,  that  if  the  decision  in  this  case  be 
right,  as  he  thought  it  was,  there  were 
numerous  decisions  to  which  the  Conimis-* 
sioners  had  come,  which  must,  on  the 
same  principle,  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, substantially  wrong,  as  he  thought 
they  were.  The  town  of  Honiton  was  to 
have  two  Members  ;  it  received  very  little 
addition — very  little  indeed — and  con- 
tained 3,509  inhabitants,  738  houses,  318 
10/.  houses,  and. paid  1,129/.  in  assessed 
taxes.  Recollect  this  place  was  to  return 
two  Members.  He  would  then  mention 
six  other  places,  all  superior  to  Honiton  ; 
superior  in  every  one  of  the  points  which 
Ministers  would  have  them  believe  they  had 
taken  as  their  guides — population,  houses, 
10/.  houses,  and  taxation — but  which, 
notwithstanding  their  superiority,  were 
doomed  to  lose  one  Member ;  these  were — 


Population. 

Houaet. 

£10  Hotuef. 

Taiecfl. 

Christchurch  6,087 

1,354 

400 

2,066 

Hythe            6,903 

1,478 

537 

1,336 

Morpeth        6,678 

1,125 

446 

1,130 

Shaftesbury   8,518 

1,641 

382 

1,371 

Clitheroe       9,890 

1,853 

359 

837 

WaUingford  7,159 

1,409 

412 

1,794 

He  did  not  object  to  Honiton  keeping 
two  Members ;  on  the  contrary,  he  rejoiced 
at  it,  for  he  had  never  advocated  any  of 
these  changes ;  but  what  he  said  was,  if 
Honiton,  on  a  principle  of  houses,  popula- 
tion, and  taxation,  was  to  have  two  Mem- 
bers, why  were  towns  of  double  its  im- 
portance, in  all  those  respectSi  tohave  but 
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one?  Perhaps  it  might  be  said,  that  he 
picked  oat  Honiton  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  fix  boroughs  he  had  mentioned  on  the 
other^  and  that  what  he  complained  of  was 
a  mere  accident.  He  should  show,  that 
such  accidents  were  very  frequent;  and 
in  order  to  exhibit  a  more  general  and  in- 
disputable proof,  he  would,  instead  of  one, 
give  the  House  ten  examples.  He  would 
compare  ten  boroughs  that  are  to  return  one 
Member  each,  with  ten  boroughs  that  re- 
turn two  Members  each.  That  was  pretty 
fair,  he  thought.  This  decimal  average 
could  not  be  very  much  garbled  when 
it  was  considered  that  there  were  but 
thirty  of  these  boroughs  altogether.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  the 
total  of  each  set  of  boroughs,  as  he  feared 
the  House  must  be  fatigued  with  those 
tedious  details.  Did  the  House  choose  that 
heshould  read  the  names  of  these  boroughs, 
or  should  they  be  taken  in  the  gross? 
[Read !  read  !j.  Perhaps]  he  had  better 
read  them.  The  matter  was  of  such  great 
importance,  and  of  so  serious  a  nature, 
that  the  House  and  the  country  ought  to 
be  put  in  possession  of  all  the  facts.  Well, 
then,  he  would  first  read  the  ten  boroughs 
that  are  to  return  one  Member  each,  and 
then  the  ten  boroughs  that  are  to  return 
two  Members  each : — 


OlTB  MkMBBR. 

PopuladoB. 

£10H<MUM. 

Eye      . . 

7,015 

330 

Woodstock     . . 

7,055 

370 

Christchurch  , . 

6,087 

400 

Malmesbury  .. 

6,136 

351 

Hythe 

6,903 

537 

Dartmouth 

4,612 

422 

Shaftesbury    . . 

8,818 

382 

Clitberoe 

9,896 

359 

Morpeth         . , 

6,678 

446 

Walliogford  .. 

7,159 

412 

70,359 

4009 

TwoMsMajtM. 

£10HOUSM. 

Thelford      *  . . 

3,462 

203 

Maldon 

4,895 

260 

Marlborough . . 

4,186 

299 

Richmond 

4,722 

301 

ISudbury 

5,500 

301 

X^ominster    . . 

4,300 

307 

Bodmin 

5,358 

311 

Totness 

4,108 

319 

Honiton 

5,509 

318 

Chippenham  .. 

5,270 

319 

2938 


47,310 

Thus,  by  this  impartial  and  rational  Bill, 
rendered  necessary  by  the  anomalies  and 
inequalities  of  the  present  system,  and 
moulded  for  eighteen  months  in  the  plastic 


hands  of  the  Ministers,  they  obtained  this 
fair,  just,  and  satisfoctory  result — ^that  ten 
places,  having  70,359  inhabitants,  and 
4,009  electors,  are  to  return  ten  Members; 
while  ten  other  places,  with  47,310  in- 
habitants, and  2,938  electors,  are  to  re- 
turn twenty  Members.  If  noble  Lords  and 
hon.  Gentlemen  should  tell  him  that  such 
was  the  state  of  things  now — that  London 
returns  only  four  Members,  and  that  Wey- 
mouth and  Melcombe  Regis  return  four 
Members,  bis  answer  was — very  well ;  the 
country  had  borne  with  those  anomalies, 
because  they  had  come  down  to  this  gener- 
ation, sanctified,  as  it  were,  by  use  and 
custom ;  they  were  borne  by  our  ancestors, 
and  they  had  become  accommodated  to 
our  habits,  if  not  to  our  reason ;  but  in  the 
list  of  the  ten  boroughs  which  he  had 
read,  every  one  of  them  had  been  handled 
and  moulded  by  his  Majest]|i's  Ministers  to 
their  own  fancies,  and  not  one  of  them  had 
been  left  in  its  original  state.  It  was  in  their 
power  to  have  corrected  old  anomalies.' 
These  new  ones  were  of  their  own  seekingand 
their  own  making.  Why, was  there eversuch 
a  thing  heard  of  as  that,  upon  a  principle 
— a  principle  of  rating — a  principle  of  tax- 
ation— a  principle  of  population ;  was  ever 
such  a  thing  heard  of,  as  that  double  the 
number  of  electors,  in  one  set  of  placet, 
should  return  but  half  the  number  of 
Representatives  that  were  to  be  sent  by  an- 
other set  of  inferior  places  ? 

But,  not  to  rest  on  selected  cases — not  to 
look  at  only  one,  or  even  at  only  ten  cases- 
he  would  ttJce  the  whole  thirty  boroughs  of 
fchedule  B,  and  compare  them  with  thirty 
other  boroughs,  which  preserved  their  two 
Members,  but  which  had  also  undergone 
such  alterationsofbonndary  as  to  the  Mmis- 
ters  seemed  just ;  and  what  was  the  result  ? 
The  population  of  the  thirty  boroughs  in 
schedule  B,  returning  thirty  Memben, 
was  170,000;  the  population  of  thirty 
other  boroughs,  returning  sixty  Members, 
was  only  152,000;  so  that  a  populatioa 
smaller,  by  near  20,000,  would  return 
double  the  number  of  Members.  Had  he 
treated  this  case  fairly?  All  he  coald 
say  was,  that  he  had  made  those  cmlcn- 
lations  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  he 
had  no  doubt  this  would  be  found  as  cor* 
rect  as  calculations  of  this  sort  could  be. 
There  was  the  calculation,  however,  and 
any  noble  Lord,  or  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, whether  versed  in  decimal  calcu- 
lations or  not,  would  be  able  to  correct 
him  if  he  had  stated  anything  inconectljt 
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Having  made  these  statemen U,  the  House 
would  excuse  him  for  saying,  that  he  de- 
clined altogether  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  Boundary  Bill.  With  such  anom- 
alies running  through  it,  founded  on  such 
incomprehensible  principles,  and  leading 
to  such  extraordinary  results,  he  confessed 
he  did  not  see  how,  by  any  labour  on  his 
party  it  would  be  possible  to  alter  it  to 
anything  like  impartiality,  justice,  or 
common  sense.  These  anomalies,  in 
in  his  opinion,  arose  altogether,  or  at  least 
in  a  great  degree,  from  departing  from  the 
original  principles,  and  desiring  the  Com- 
missioners to  exercise  their  discretion  as 
to  the  additions  which  they  should  make 
to  the  different  boroughs.  If  the  noble 
Lords  had  adhered  to  the  principles  which 
must  have  been  in  their  minds  when  they 
originated  the  two  schedules,  A  and  B — 
if  they  had  adhered  to  the  professions 
on  which  they  debated  them  in  Com- 
mittee— namely,  considering  the  town  as 
the  borough,  and  treating  it  as  such,  these 
anomalies  could  not  have  arisen.  But,  from 
whatever  source  they  had  come — from 
whatever  fountain  they  had  been  derived — 
the  result  was  still  most  unfortunate,  most 
lamentable,  and  most  disgraceful.  If  he 
looked  at  the  Reform  Bill  before  with  dis- 
satisfaction and  apprehension,  he  looked 
at  it  now  with  double  apprehension,  and 
still  greater  dissatisfaction^  because  he  was 
satisfied  that,  amalgamated  as  it  was  with 
this  Boundary  Bill,  if  it  were  in  itself  as 
full  of  youthful  life  and  vigour  as  the  noble 
Lords  could  wish  it  to  be — he  was  satisfied, 
he  said,  that,  tied  to  such  a  mass  of  incon- 
sistency, anonialy,  and  absurdity  as  the 
Boundary  Bill,  it  could  not  last  through 
two  Sessions  of  JParliament.  That  was  his 
solemn  belief.  He  was  sorry — very  sorry 
for  it.  The  Reform  Bill  had  now  passed 
beyond  their  control,  and  would  to  God 
that  they  could  flatter  themselves  that  it 
would  work  safely  and  well,  so  as  to  enable 
the  country  to  escape  those  dreadful  results 
of  which  revolution,  in  every  stage,  was 

Eroductive  and  of  the  horrors  of  which  they 
ad  this  day  received  a  new  and  fearful 
corroboration.  It  was  only  the  other 
evenings  that  by  a  curious  coincidence,  at 
the  very  moment  when  an  eloquent  Gen- 
tleman, whom  he  did  not  see  in  his  place, 
was  euloeizing,  in  the  happiest  language,  the 
last  revolution  of  France  for  its  moderation 
— for  its  bloodlessness — and  for  the  tran- 
quillity with  which   it  had  blessed  that 

couotry— at  the  y^tj  moment  thai  the  boo. 


Gentleman  was  speaking  of  that  revo- 
lution in  this  strain  of  encomium  and 
approval,  cannon  were  roaring  and  blood 
was  flowing  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and 
there  anived  this  day  a  practical  con- 
tradiction to  the  eloquent  but  fallaciousr 
argument  of  that  hon.  Gentleman.  He 
hoped  and  trusted  that  this  country  would 
never  come  to  a  similar  catastrophe,  though 
he  could  not  hope  that  the  Reform  Bill 
would  be  allowed  to  work  long  enough  to 
become  assimilated  to  our  habits  and  our 
wants.  It  had  within  itself  principles  of 
movement  and  change,  the  force  of  which 
this  Boundary  Bill  only  increased,  and 
rendered  more  formidable.  He  had  once 
hoped — indeed,  he  had  had  no  doubt — that 
in  another  place  there  would  have  been  found 
the  means  of  assimilating  some  portion  of 
the  new  system  to  the  pre-existing  state 
and  sentiments  of  this  once  great  and 
happy  country  —  of  agreeing  on  some 
modifications  which  might  have  alleviated, 
or  at  least  postponed,  the  results  to  be  ex- 
pected from  it.  But  he  did  most  solemnly 
assure  the  House,  that  even  if  the  ex- 
pectations he  had  formed  of  the  influence 
of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature  had 
not  failed,  in  his  opinion  this  Boundary 
Bill  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  deprive 
him  of  all  hope  that  Parliament  was 
making  an  arrangement  which  would  be 
satisfactory  or  permanent.  For  could  it 
be  believed  that  the  thirty  boroughs  par- 
tially disfranchised  in  schedule  B,  con- 
taining 170,000  inhabitants;  and  permitted 
to  return  but  thirty  Members,  would  be  con- 
tented or  satisfied,  when  boroughs  no  better 
than  themselves,  on  any  consideration 
whatever  —  worse,  indeed,  by  20,000  in 
population — were  to  return  double  that 
number?  Was  it  in  nature,  that  all  the 
towns  in  the  west  should  not  look  to 
Honiton,  and  say — *'  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  smallest  amongst  us  all  is  the 
best  used  V  Was  it  possible  that  they 
could  hope  to  have  satisfied  the  citizens 
of  Exeter?  He  laid  no  stress  on  the 
case  of  Exeter,  except  that  they  had 
healed  it  so  diflerently  from  Nottingham 
and  other  places  that  they  had  changed 
the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  place 
— they  had  shaken  the  ancient  msti- 
tutions — they  had  disturbed  all  the  Re- 
presentation of  the  country — and  for  what? 
For  nothing  but  to  gratify  their  own  fan- 
cies or  perhaps  their  political  prejudices. 
If  the  Reform  Bill  involved,   as  It  cer- 
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as  of  pnnciple,  there  was  still  some  excuse 
to  be  made  for  such  defects.  The  Reform 
Bill  was  a  great  moral  and  political  mea- 
sure, and  in  morals  and  politics  there  was 
no  absolute  and  unvarying  rule  by  which 
erery  part  could  be  adjusted  to  one  stand- 
ard ;  but  here,  in  a  geographical  Bill — an 
arithmetical  Bill  — a  numerical  Bill — a 
standard  existed,  and  it  was  unpardonable, 
ID  adopting  the  system,  not  to  adhere  to 
that  standard  strictly.  It  was  unpardonable 
to  allow  the  fugacious  fancies,  the  local  or 
personal  partialities  of  a  set  of  Commis- 
sioners most  of  whom  were  also  can- 
didates, to  interfere  and  derange  the  per- 
fect fairness  of  arrangement.  When 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  kneading  those 
boroughs,  as  a  baker  kneads  the  dough  of 
which  he  makes  his  loaves,  it  was  unpar- 
donable not  to  form  them  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  and,  in  equity,  they  were  as 
liable  to  an  indictment  as  the  fraudulent 
baker  who  palmed  off  false  weight  and 
measure  on  his  customers.  He  thanked 
the  Committee  for  the  indulgence  with 
which  he  had  been  received,  and  assured 
them  it  was  with  pain  he  had  made  these 
observations,  the  last,  perhaps,  which 
he  should  ever  have  an  opportunity  of 
uttering  in  that  House;  but  he  added, 
in  conclusion,  that  it  would  afford  him 
more  pleasure  than  any  circumstance 
that  had  occurred  in  the  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  parliamentary  life,  if  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  could  convince  him  that,  in 
the  several  points  he  had  mentioned,  he 
had  been  in  error,  and  that  there  was  the 
slightest  probability  that  the  country  could 
acquiesce  in  new  parcelling  of  the  limits, 
land,  and  franchises  of  England. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  that  the 
accusations  of  partiality,  in  treating  the 
cases  of  particular  boroughs  with  favour 
or  injustice,  which  charges  had  been  of 
great  use  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
during  the  Reform  discussions,  would  not 
have  been  renewed,  now  that  the  season 
for  them  seemed  passed,  more  especially 
as  those  accusations  had  been  so  fre- 
quently and  fully  refuted.  He  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  follow  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  very  closely  over  his  extended 
field  of  remark ;  if  there  was  any  force  in 
his  complaints,  the  proper  time  to  con- 
sider the  subject  would  be,  when  the  bound- 
aries of  each  individual  borough  came  to 
be  determined.  Reserving  to  himself  the 
right  of  defending  the  determination  of 
the  Commissioners,  in  respect  to  particu- 


lar places,  when  he  came  to  them,  it 
might  be  best  for  him  not  to  refer  at  length 
to  details,  but  rather  to  the  principles  on 
which  the  Commissioners  had  proceeded 
in  founding  their  report.  In  the  case  of 
great  cities  and  towns,  where  the  town 
had  grown  beyond  the  limits  of  the  bo- 
rough, or  where  there  was  an  adjoining 
village,  closely  connected  with,  or  having 
an  interest  in  the  town,  it  was  thought 
right  to  add  to  the  town  or  city,  however 
large,  and  although  possessing  in  itself 
a  sufficient  constituency,  that  additional 
population  which  the  increase  of  commerce 
and  business  and  wealth  had  placed  in  its 
vicinity.  This  was  the  case  of  Exeter. 
But,  where  there  was  a  town  with  a  suf- 
ficient population  and  constituency,  and 
no  villages  connected  with  it,  but  an  out- 
lying agricultural  district  adjoining,  it  was 
thought  proper  not  to  propose  any  ad- 
dition. Such  was  the  case  of  Ipswich. 
In  other  instances,  from  the  smallness  of 
the  borough,  it  became  necessary  to  add 
to  it  several  parishes,  not  going,  however, 
beyond  a  reasonable  distance.  Whatever 
might  be  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  to  carry  this  measure  further, 
he  must  observe,  that  he  did  think  small 
country  towns,  with  moderate  rural  districts 
round  them,  were  extremely  likely  to  send 
valuable  and  well  qualified  Members  to 
Parliament,  and  that  many  whose  habits 
and  pursuits  rendered  them  familiar  with 
matters  of  great  importance,  and  who 
would  be  found  ornaments  of  the  House, 
might  feel,  that  though  they  could  not  be- 
come Representatives  of  considerable  con- 
stituencies, or  of  counties,  they  would  con- 
sent to  be  nominated  as  candidates  for 
boroughs  of  this  kind,  to  the  inhabitants 
of  which  their  characters  were  known,  and 
through  which  they  could  enter  the  House 
of  Commons  without  the  anxiety  and  re- 
sponsibility attendant  on  being  Repre- 
sentatives of  more  extended  communities. 
This  was  the  principle  on  which  places 
barely  out  of  schedule  A,  and  just  within 
the  limits  of  schedule  B,  were  treated. 
The  course  that  had  been  taken  depended 
on  the  application  of  the  different  prin- 
ciples mentioned ;  there  was  such  a  va- 
riety in  the  situation  of  the  boroughs  as 
precluded  strict  uniformity  of  principle, 
on  the  assumption  of  which,  and  by  com- 
paring and  contrasting  things  perfectly 
unlike  in  nature  and  circumstances,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  founded  his  objec- 
tions.   Some  of  the  right  hon.  Member** 
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observations  carried  them  back  to  the  old 
dispute,  as  to  whether  certain  places  should 
be  at  the  top  of  schedule  A  or  the  bottom 
of  schedule  B,  but  the  Reform  Bill  having 
now  become  the  law  of  the  land,  the  House 
could  effect  no  useful  legislative  purpose 
by  discussing  the  question,  of  what  par- 
ticular boroughs  ought  to  be  selected  for 
total  or  partial  disfranchisement ;  and  the 
same  remark  applied  to  the  enfranchis- 
ing clauses.  However,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  observations  all  admitted  of 
easy  and  obvious  answers,  and  if  be  ab- 
stained from  going  into  them  seriaiim^  it 
was  with  a  view  to  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  rather  than  through  any  appre- 
hension of  failing  to  make  out  a  case.  To 
take  a  few  instances,  however,  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  comments :  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  complained  that  Amer- 
shfim  should  be  wholly  disfranchised, 
whilst  Midhurst,  which  was  less  consider- 
able, obtained  a  place  in  schedule  B. 
Undoubtedly,  if  they  proceeded  by  their 
original  rule  of  population,  Amersham  was 
the  superior  place,  but  the  moment  they^ 
admitted  (in  consequence  of  objections  in 
the  Lords)  the  consideration  of  payment  of 
assessed  taxes,  the  situation  of  Midhurst 
and  Amersham  became  changed,  and  the 
former  took  place  of  the  latter ;  the  amount 
of  assessed  taxes  in  the  disfranchised  bo- 
rough being  429/.,  while  that  of  Midhurst 
was  734/. :  it  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
having  abandoned  the  rule  of  population 
as  an  exclusive  standard  of  Representa- 
tion, and  combined  with  it  the  payment 
of  assessed  taxes,  Midhurst  must  take 
place  of  Amersham.  If  they  had  been 
guided  by  population  alone,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  reason  to  complain ; 
but  following,  as  they  had,  the  rule  pro- 
posed by  his  own  friends,  and  by  Members 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  there  was  no 
ground  for  the  charges  he  had  made.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said.  Old  Sarum,  if 
it  had  been  treated  like  some  other  bo- 
roughs, would  have  fallen  within  the  line 
of  schedule  B.  Now  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  if  the  Commissioners  had  taken 
a  certain  range  around  Old  Sarum,  or 
had  added  to  the  five  houses  of  Gatton, 
295  houses  of  the  value  of  10/.,  they 
would  have  brought  both  these  places 
within  schedule  B,  but  they  would  have 
been  sunk  in  the  adjoining  districts,  and 
as  efTectually  deprived  of  sending  a 
Member  as  they    were   by   the    present 

Bill.     The  rule  was  now  to  take  the 


houses  and  assessed  taxes  together,  and 
the  consequence  was,  the  adoption  of  an 
arithmetical  and  mathematical  scale,  which 
they  could  no  more  alter  than  they  could 
make  two  and  two  five.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  talked  of  the  propriety  of  adding 
to  boroughs  parishes  immediately  around 
them.  Suppose  Ministers  had  said,  **  in- 
stead of  comparing  together  existing  bo- 
roughs, we  will  take  a  circle  round  them, 
and  then  compare  the  contents,''  would 
not  that  mode  of  proceeding  have  been 
loudly  and  fairly  objected  to,  as  unjust  to 
particular  boroughs,  because  it  afforded 
no  means  of  deciding  with  correctness 
upon  their  individual  merits  ?  Might  not 
a  charge  of  partiality  have  been  justly 
urged  under  such  circumstances?  Of 
course  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  taking  in  adjoining 
districts,  that  some  old  decayed,  and  now 
disfranchised,  boroughs  came  within  the 
limits  of  places  contained  in  schedule  B  ; 
but  that  circumstance  did  not  lead  to  or 
support  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  con- 
clusion, that  Old  Sarum  was  restored. 
Ministers  had  taken  places  in  schedule 
B  which  afforded  a  considerable  portion  of 
a  constituency,  though  not  all  that  was  re- 
quired, and  they  had  added  to  them  so  as 
to  obtain  a  sufficiency  in  that  respect. 
They  took  300  as  the  number  of  1 0/.  houses 
required,  and,  looking  at  schedule  B,  they 
found  already  in  Launceston,!  96  ;Liskearcit 
210;  Helston,  225;  St.  Ives,  200;  Rye, 
284;  Arundel,  254:  so  that  the  number  to 
be  added  only  made  in  those  instances  (and 
he  might  have  quoted  more)  one-fourth 
or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  houses 
required.  However,  he  frankly  admitted 
that  was  not  the  case  in  every  instance ; 
but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  this,  the  only  legitimate  consequence  of 
this  argument  was,  that  Ministers  ought  to 
have  carried  disfranchisement  further,  and 
enlarged  schedule  A.  The  right  hon. 
Member  complained  that  they  had  made 
large  additions  to  places  hitherto  of  small 
extent.  No  doubt  they  had,  but  it  did 
not  follow  that,  because  a  great  number  of 
acres,  and  even  a  considerable  amount  of 
population,  were  added  to  a  place,  there 
would  be  a  great  number  of  lOZ.  houses 
to  form  a  constituency.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  mentioned  the  case  of 
Tamworth,  as  if  peculiar  injustice  had 
been  done  in  that  instance,  and  as  if  the 
Commissioners  had   had  some  particular 
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Now  look  at  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  in  all  cases ;  the  Commissioners 
were  persons  of  unblemished  reputation,  of 
various  politics,  or  of  no  politics  at  all, 
and  they  had  drawn  the  boundaries  with- 
out reference  to  individual  interests  or 
party  politics.  The  boundaries  having 
Deen  arranged ,  the  next  step  was,  to  refer 
tlie  consideration  of  them  to  the  hon .  mem- 
ber for  Staflfordshire,  Captain  Beaufort, 
and  Lieutenant  Drummond,  all  individuals 
of  the  highest  character.  So  that,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  charge  meant  any- 
thing at  all,  it  was  this,  that  those  three 
gentlemen  entered  into  a  base  conspiracy 
to  favoui^  particular  persons  whom  the 
Government  wished  to  favour,  and  to  in- 
jure the  interests  of  others  whom  the  Go- 
vernment desired  to  injure.  Was  that  a 
charge  that  could  be  advanced  with  any 
face  or  appearance  of  probability  ?  Taking 
no  account  of  the  intentions  and  wishes 
of  the  Government,  but  admitting  that 
they  wished,  for  party  purposes,  to  form 
these  boroughs  according  to  their  own 
party  views,  was  it  likely  that  they  would 
find  these  gentlemen  ready  to  act  with 
them,  and  to  share  in  their  culpability  ? 
What,  however,'did  the  Commissioners  say 
with  regard  to  the  borough  of  Tamworth  ? 
They  said,  **  there  are  many  boroughs  in 
which  the  number  of  lOZ.  houses  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  as  in  Tamworth :  we  have 
therefore  thought  it  right  that  a  similar 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  adopted  with 
respect  to  them,  and  this  has  been  the 
course  pursued/*  The  consequente  was, 
that  the  borough  of  Tamworth  had  been 
treated  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
the  borough  of  Tavistock ;  and  he  could 
go  through  eighteen  or  twenty  places  to 
which  a  similar  addition  had  been  made, 
under  similar  circumstances.  Where, 
then,  was  the  partiality  ?  There  was  the 
case  of  Bridport.  Tlie  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman asked,  how  it  had  happened  that 
some  place  had  not  been  added  to  that 
borough.  The  same  thing  which  hap- 
pened in  this  case  had  happened  to 
others.  The  Commissioners  sent  up  a 
plan  of  this  borough.  When  he  saw  that 
plan,  he  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
nave  been  proper  to  have  added  the  space 
which  connected  Bridport  town  with  Brid- 
port harbour.  He  thought,  however,  in 
that  case,  as  in  most  others,  that  the 
Commissioners  were  the  best  judges;  and 
when  they  recommended  that  that  place 
should  not  be  addedi  he  gave  up  bis 


opinion^  and  did  not  oppose  their  deter- 
mination. This  was  a  case  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  charge  of 
partiality  against  the  Miniitera,  bemuse 
they  had  not  added  a  place  which,  for  his 
own  part,  he  jshould  have  liked  to  have 
seen  added.  With  respect  to  the  last  ob- 
servation of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemao, 
namely,  that  several  places  contained  in 
schedule  B  (that  is,  returning  one  Mem- 
ber each)  exceeded  in  population,  and  in 
some  instances  assessea  taxes,  placet 
which,  under  the  Bill,  would  return  two 
Members  each,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  correct  as 
to  his  facts,  but  incorrect  as  to  his  reason- 
ing. Ministers  never  professed  any  scheme 
of  perfect  theoretical  uniformity  whatever ; 
their  only  object  was,  to  disfranchise  such 
boroughs  as  were,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
incurable — that  is,  incapable  of  furnishing 
an  adequate  constituency — and  to  enfran- 
chise such  as  furnished  a  8u65cient  num- 
ber of  bonajide  householders,  or  had  the 
means  of  an  independent  constituency  in 
their  immediate  neighbourhood.  In  such 
places,  where  throwing  in  the  population  of 
the  contiguous  parish  would  raise  to  ll^ 
rank  of  an  independent  and  numeroifs 
constituency,  the  ancient  boundary  was 
extended ;  where  a  sufficient  constituency 
was  contained  within  the  precincts,  the 
boundary  was  not  required  to  be  extended. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  correct  as 
to  Chnstchurch,  with  its  additions,  whfdi 
would  return  but  one  Member,  exceeding 
Honiton,  which  returned  two,  in  popul%- 
tiou  ;  but  when  the  towns  of  Christcnurdi 
and  Honiton  were  compared,  the  latter 
would  be  found  more  worthy  of  a  full  com- 
plement of  Representation.  As  to  there 
being  any  future  discontent,  as  said  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  he  expected  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of 
the  places  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  as  large  a  share  of  the 
Representation  as  they  could  in  justice  ex- 
pect. After  making  these  objections  in 
detail,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  substantiated,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  wound  up  his  doleful  story  by 
an  appeal  to  the  melancholy  events  wnicn 
had  taken  place  in  Paris,  and  by  them  he 
warned  us  to  expect  no  stability  from  the 
present  measure.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  made  an  allusion  to  what  hie 
right  hon.  friend  near  him  had  asserted 
the  other  night,  as  to  the  present  situation 
of  France— and  had  observed,  it  was  etii* 
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gular  enough  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
should,  at  the  moment,  be  speaking  of  the 
peace  of  that  country  when  it  was  again  in 
a  state  of  disturbance  and  con  fusion  •  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  accurately 
represented  what  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
asserted.  His  right  hon.  friend  had  never 
alluded  to  the  late  French  revolution  as 
other  than  a  great  calamity ;  but  still  he  had 
contended,  and  all  must  allow,  that  it  was 
an  inevitable  calamity,  unless  the  doctrine 
was  held  that  there  was  nothing  for  a  na- 
tion except  passive  obedience,  even  when 
a  King  had  overthrown  the  law  by  his 
ordinances,  and  violated  his  oath  and 
the  charter^  as  the  late  king  of  France  had 
done. 

Mr.  C  W.  fTyitn  asked,  which  late  King  ? 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  rejoice  in  the  prospect 
of  a  new  revolution,  but  he  did  not,  and 
he  alluded  to  Charles  10th.  He  (Lord 
John  Russell)  would  here  ask,  whether 
any  Member  could  defend  the  conduct  of 
Charles  10th?  Had  he  not  disregarded 
the  charter,  and  by  his  ordinance  driven 
the  people  to  resistance  ?  It  could  not, 
however,  be  denied  that  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty caused  considerable  inconvenience, 
and  often  a  degree  of  danger  to  the  people 
of  a  country.  Before  rash  conjectures  and 
sneers  were  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of 
the  reigning  monarch,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  new  dynasties  (that  of  the 
houses  of  Orange,  and  Brunswick  in  this 
country,  for  example)  required  time  to  be- 
come invested  with  those  rooted  associ- 
ations attached  to  ancient  monarchies. 
The  question  was  not  whether  danger  might 
follow  in  the  train  of  a  successful  resistance 
to  a  Government  which  had  rendered  itself 
odious  to  the  people,  but  whether,  revolu- 
tion having  taken  place,  those  who  had 
caused  such  a  revolution  were  justified  in 
the  course  they  had  taken.  With  regard 
to  the  question  as  to  the  insecurity  of 
Kingsin  France,  spoken  of  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  it  had  no  sort  of  point  in  rela- 
tion to  the  state  of  things  in  this  country. 
He  (Lord  John  Russell)  should  not  have 
made  the  latter  observations,  on  a  subject 
so  foreign  to  the  matter  as  the  Bill  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee, 
had  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  intro- 
duced the  subject  in  the  course  of  his 
speech. 

II^Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  noble  Lord 
had  mistaken  his  argument.  He  had  only 
liUttded  to  the  strange  coincidence  of  the 


right  hon.  Gentleman's  happening  to  talk 
of  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed  in  Franco 
at  the  very  moment  when  blood  was  flow- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris,  more  profusely 
than  it  had  done  since  the  first  revolution. 
But  his  disapprobation  of  such  revolutions 
as  France  had  been  exhibiting  for  forty 
years  past;  did  not,  and  oould  not,  imply 
any  acquiescence  on  his  part  in  the  an** 
tiquated  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  If 
the  revolution  of  July,  in  France,  which 
had  been  eulogized  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  C.  Grant),  and  the  noble  Lord^ 
received  their  praise  for  its  bloodless  moder- 
ation, be  could  not,  he  said,  go  along  with 
them,  for  out  of  that  revolt  arose  the  pr«» 
sent  tumults,  which  were  attended  with 
extreme  violence  and  frightful  bloodshed. 
The  recent  lamentable  events,  as  well  M 
others  of  the  same  deplorable  kind)  wUok 
would  probably  follow,  were  the  natond 
consequences  of  the  monstrous  principles 
of  the  July  revolution.  But  he  would  not 
ag^in  enter  into  that  often  debated  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  imagined  that  he  had 
complained  that  the  Government  had  laid 
down  certain  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners ;  but  he  did  not.  On  the 
contrary,  what  he  complained  of  was,  that 
neither  the  Ministers  nor  the  Commis- 
sioners had  any  clear  and  certain  rule  of 
proceeding — ^that  they  did  this  thing  in 
one  place,  and  that  thing  in  another.  For 
instance,  with  regard  to  Exeter  and  Not« 
tingham,  he  wished  that  either  rule  should 
be  equally  applied  to  both  places.  The 
noble  Lord  said,  that  the  principle  whidi 
had  been  acted  upon  in  the  case  of 
Exeter  had  been  everywhere  else  applied. 
The  noble  Lord  was  mistaken.  He 
would  give  him  another  instance,  in 
addition  to  those  be  had  before  stated — 
the  case  of  the  town  of  Derby.  The 
Commissioner  reported  that  there  were 
certain  villages  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
of  Derby,  flourishing  places,  with  1,700 
inhabitants ;  but  he  nevertheless  took  upon 
himself  to  decide  that  these  two  places 
had  no  claim,  from  their  situation,  to  be 
added  to  the  town  of  Derby.  He  asked 
the  noble  Lord,  how  he  would  distinguish 
these  two  cases  from  St.  Leonard's  and 
St.  Sidweil,  in  the  case  of  Exeter  ?  These 
latter  places  had  been  added  to  Exeter, 
while  the  two  other  places,  which  almost 
joined  the  continuous  mass  of  houses  of 
Derby,  had^  it  seemed,  no  claim  to  Re- 
presentation on  account  of  their  situation. 
So  much  for  Exeter  and  Derby.     Bat 
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there  was  the  case  of  the  town  of  Bir- 
mingham, which  certainly  had  been 
treated  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner. 
The  town  of  Birmingham  was  extended  on 
one  aide  three  or  four  miles ;  on  the  other 
it  was  so  confined,  that  who  did  the  House 
think  was  excluded  from  a  vote  for  Bir- 
mingham ?  The  House  would  be  rather 
surprised  when  he  told  them,  that  the 
father  of  the  arts  in  Birmingham,  the 
gpreat  manufacturer,  the  man  who  had 
done  more  for  the  industry  and  trade 
of  that  great  town  than  almost  any  in- 
dividual that  ever  lived — Matthew  Bol- 
ton, was  excluded  from  a  vote  for  Bir- 
mingham, although  his  house  and  cele- 
brated manufactories  were  within  a  much 
smaller  distance  from  Birmingham  than 
other  places  which  were  taken  in.  [Sir 
John  Wrottesley :  Soho  is  in  the  county  of 
Stafford.]  In  the  county  of  Stafford  ! 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  tell  him  of  a 
single  other  instance  in  which  the  differ- 
ence of  counties  had  been  regarded? 
Would  the  hon.  Gentleman  tell  him,  even 
in  the  case  of  Birmingham  itself,  that  it 
had  been  regarded  ?  Did  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman not  know  that  several  boroughs 
were  extended  by  this  Act  into  different 
counties  ?  He  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to 
tell  the  hon.  Baronet,  as  he  had  been 
obliged  to  do  once  or  twice  before,  that  he 
did  not  understand  the  subject  on  which 
he  had  thus  volunteered  his  erroneous  evi- 
dence. The  noble  Lord,  the  member  for 
Devonshire,  said,  that  he  (Mr.  Croker) 
had  made  a  radical  mistake  in  contrasting 
the  new  borouQ^hs  with  the  old.  The  noble 
Lord  said,  that  the  old  borough  of  Midhurst 
had  200  or  300  houses  above  Amersham ; 
that  he  denied,  and  he  challenged  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  proof.  It  was  said,  that 
Midhurst  was  superior  in  taxation ;  but 
taxation  was  only  taken  as  a  guide  when 
it  seemed  to  serve  the  particular  purpose 
of  the  Ministry;  while  Amersham  was 
greatly  superior  in  point  of  population, 
which  was  the  standard  by  which  Ministers 
professed  to  be  guided  in  their  great 
operations.  It  might  be  true,  that  the  old 
borough  of  Midhurst  had  the  advantage  in 
point  of  taxation,  but  he  repeated,  that  if 
the  borough  of  Amersham  had  been  dealt 
with  as  Midhurst  had  been,  the  new  bo- 
rough of  Amersham  would  have  vastly 
exceeded  the  proposed  borough  of  Mid- 
hurst, in  houses  and  taxation,  as  well  as 
in  population   and    general    importance. 

There  was  one  phrase  which  fell  from 


the  noble  Lord  that  was  heard  with 
great  surprise.  The  noble  Lord  said. 
Ministers  did  not  make  schedule  A  more 
extensive  because  they  were  unwilling  to 
carry  disfranchisement  further  than  was 
absolutely  necessary.  Absolutely  neces- 
sary !  Now,  when  he  recollected  what  lately 
happened  in  another  place,  and  remem- 
bered that  they  were  told  it  was  a  fair 
ground  for  the  resignation  of  Ministers, 
that  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature 
should  have  been  inclined  to  vote  that 
disfranchisement  should  not  be  carried 
further  than  was  **  absolutely  necessary,'' 
it  did  appear  to  him  to  be  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  things,  that  this 
identical  phrase  should  have  come  so  pat 
to  the  noble  Lord — that  he  could  find  no 
other  than  this  identical  phrase,  which 
they  had  heard  repeated,  like  the  words 
in  a  catch,  in  all  the  debates  which  oc- 
curred in  another  place,  and  in  all  the 
discussions  to  which  those  debates  had 
given  rise.  This  very  phrase  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  noble  Lord,  as  the  natural  and 
spontaneous  feelings  of  his  own  heart ;  and 
he  (Mr.  Croker)  could  not  but  wonder  at 
the  consistency  which,  a  fortnight  ag^, 
denounced  and  reprobated  the  very  sen- 
timent which  was  to-day  so  confidently 
adopted.  He  agreed  most  heartily  with  the 
noble  lord's  present  and  better  opmion,  that 
it  was  not  wise  or  prudent  to  extend  dis- 
franchisement further  than  was  absolutely 
necessary ;  but  he  wished  the  noble  Lord 
had  explained  why  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  resigned  when  the  House  of  Lords  . 
expressed  a  precisely  similar  opinion  f 
The  noble  Lord  said,  that  he  had  ac- 
cused the  three  superior  Commissioners, 
and  suspected  their  motives.  Any  one  who 
looked  at  the  Reports  would  find  they 
were  not  signed  by  the  superior  Com- 
missioners, but  that  each  of  them  was 
signed  by  the  individual  Commissioner 
who  was  sent  to  the  individual  plabe ;  and 
he  did  not  mean  to  arraign  any  Com- 
missioner for  more  than  his  own  share  of 
the  anomalies  which  had  been  committed. 
The  noble  Lord  said,  the  Commissioners 
stated  that  they  had  treated  Tamworth  in 
the  same  way  as  they  had  treated  Tavistock 
and  Horsham;  and  asked,  could  they 
have  been  guilty  of  the  slightest  impro^ 
priety  if  they  had  done  so  ?  and  he  would 
answer,  certainly  not :  but  the  noble  Lord 
was  totally  erroneous  in  his  premises.  The 
noble  Lord  chose  to  forget  or  to  overlook 

altogether  this  important  fact,  upon  which 
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the  whole  question  turned,  that  Tamworth 
had  325  rated  houses,  that  Tavistock  had 
but  260,  and  Horsham  only  130.  The  in- 
structions given  to  the  Commissioners  were, 
**  If  you  find  300  lOL  houses  in  any 
borough,  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it." 
That  was  the  general  rule.  They  were  to 
find  300  10/.  houses;  they  were  not  re- 
stricted from  going  beyond  that  amount, 
but  they  were  to  find  300  10/.  houses,  and 
to  proceed  until  they  obtained  them.  It 
was  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  have  added  one  single  acre 
or  one  single  house  to  Tamworth  ;  and 
they  had  added  no  less  than  11,000 
acres;  but  it  was  necessary  to  add  to 
Tavistock,  which  had  only  260  houses, 
and  to  Horsham,  which  had  only  130. 
It  might  be  right  or  wrong  to  add  to 
Horsham  and  to  Tavistock ;  but  Tamworth 
having  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  al- 
ready, it  was  not  right  to  add  to  Tam- 
worth. The  noble  Lord  had  endea- 
voured to  reply  to  his  observations  on 
Gatton — with  what  success  the  House 
would  judge.  But  to  show  the  ab- 
surdity of  all  the  Ministerial  proceed- 
ings he  would  only  make  one  additional 
observation,  that  if  the  noble  pro- 
prietor of  that  borough  had  happened 
to  pay  his  taxes  at  his  house  in  Gat- 
ton, instead  of  paying  them  at  his  house 
in  London,  that  borough  too  might  have 
been  saved,  as  well  as  its  two  fellows.  Old 
Sanim  and  "scandalous"  Midhurst.  If 
such  a  result  had  taken  place,  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  said,  "This  is  a  case 
which  I  may  regret,  but  which  must  be 
determined  by  the  general  rule.*'  But 
what,  then,  was  that  rule  good  for,  which, 
if  properly  applied,  would  create  a  system 
of  Representation,  which,  in  effect,  pre- 
served Old  Sarum  and  Midhurst,  and 
ought  to  have  preserved  Gatton  ? — The 
Reformed  Parliament  would  probably 
answer  that  question  ! 

Mr.  Littleton  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  present  occasion,  as  to  the  instruc- 
tions given  the  Commissioners,  there  being 
an  erroneous  impression  abroad  upon  the 
subject.  The  arrangements  were  not,  as 
most  persons,  in  and  out  of  doors,  ima- 
gined, entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who,  under  the  present  Bill 
(not  so  under  that  of  last  Session),  were 
but  so  many  agents  collecting  information 
for  Ministers.  It  was  perfectly  true,  that 
the  original  instructions  were,  as  had  been 
stated,  when  300  10/.  rated  houses  were 


found  in  a  place  not  to  extend  the'boundary, 
but,  since  the  introduction  of  the  present 
Bill,  those  instructions  had  undergone  mo- 
dification. He  was  one  of  the  three  before 
whom  thosematters  had  come,  and  he  mast 
say,  that  the  Commissioners  acted  more  on 
the  spirit  than  the  letter  of  their  instructions, 
and  were  in  many  instances — ^Tamworth, 
for  example — determined  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  other  than  the  mere  arith- 
metical standard  of  300  voters.  In  some 
places  it  appeared  to  them  that  twenty  or 
thirty  under  that  number  would  be  no 
practical  disadvantage ;  in  others,  that 
twenty  or  thirty  above  it  constituted  no 
practical  disadvantage;  and  they  exer- 
cised a  discretion  accordingly.  With  re- 
gard to  the  borough  of  Tamworth,  he 
knew  there  was  a  discrepancy  between  the 
statement  of  the  Commissioners,  who  had 
made  their  inquiries  upon  the  spot,  and 
the  information  transmitted  to  Govern- 
ment by  the  Town  Clerk  and  the  Vestry 
Clerk.  The  principle  upon  which  the  bo* 
rough  had  been  treated  he  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  declaring  to  be  the  one  acted  upon 
in  other  cases.  It  was  singular  enough  that 
this  was  the  only  case  in  which  a  discre- 
pancy appeared  between  the  Reports  made. 
It  was  true,  that  by  the  Returns  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred,  the 
town  of  Stafford  contained  but  250  house- 
holders, voters,  but  the  Bill  would  in- 
crease that  number  to  410,  independently 
of  the  freemen  of  the  borough.  Witn 
such  a  constituency,  therefore,  it  would  be 
needless  to  extend  the  boundary ;  not  so 
Tamworth,  with  325  voters.  When  the 
Committee  reached  Exeter  in  the  Bill,  he 
should  be  ready  to  defetfid  the  course  pur- 
sued as  respected  that  city.  This  he 
would  here  say,  that  no  parallel  existed  as 
to  the  cases  of  Exeter  and  Derby.  Then, 
with  regard  to  Birminghatn,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  objection  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  situation  of  the  pre- 
mises of  Messrs.  Bolton  and  Watt  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  conveniently  in- 
cluded in  the  boundary.  In  the  whole  of 
the  six  volumes  now  on  the  Table  he  did 
not,  on  his  honour,  believe  that  the  Com- 
missioners, in  their  lines  of  boundary,  went 
one  yard,  either  to  the  right  or  to  the  left, . 
with  a  view  of  serving  any  particular 
interest. 

Mr.  Croker  must  stillf  insist  that  Tam- 
worth had  been  differently  treated  to  Tavis- 
tock and  Horsham. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  under 
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the  Bill,  Stafford  would  contain  at  least 
700  bona  fide  voters,  and  it  was  impoa* 
Bible  that  any  just  objection  could  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Commissioners  in  regard  to  that 
place. 

•  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  said,  he  should 
select  one  or  two  cases  for  his  remarks. 
The  hon.  member  for  Stafford  considered 
the  limits  of  Stafford  sacred,  but  why 
were  the  limits  of  Tam worth  to  be  vio- 
lated ?  The  case  of  Tamworth  was  a 
gpross  one.  He  would  not  offend  the  fasti- 
dious ears  of  Ministers  and  their  satellites 
by  applying  the  term  "  partiality"  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners, but  he  would  beg  the  Gentlemen 
who  objected  to  the  milk  and  water  term  of 
"  partiality"  to  review  their  own  vocabu- 
lary, such  as  "  boroughmongers,"and  other 
terms  equally  in  demand  among  the  epi- 
cures of  Reform?  He  would  not  use  the 
word '  partiality,  but  he  would  charge  the 
Commissioners  with  ignorance  in  set- 
ting out  these  boundaries,  and  say,  that 
either  through  ignorance  or  design,  they 
had  departed  from  their  own  principles. 
In  making  new  boroughs  they  travelled 
out  of  the  ancient  limits ;  but  in  the  de- 
molition of  franchises  they  took  the 
narrowest  limits.  If  they  had  done  for  the 
borouehs  in  schedule  B  as  much  as  they  had 
done  for  the  places  in  the  schedules  C  and 
D,  every  borough  in  the  former  would  con- 
tinue to  return  two  Representatives,  and 
not  half  of  those  in  schedule  A  would  de- 
serve disfranchisement.  And  why  had  they 
capriciously  and  partially  departed  from 
the  principles  which  they  professed  to 
act  upon  ?  Simply  to  give  the  Radical 
party  a  dirty  victory  over  the.  ancient  and 
constitutional  principle  of  prescription. 
It  was  to  keep  pace  with  the  programme 
of  a  new  Constitution  promulgated  by  M. 
Lafltte  in  France.  This  it  was,  that  led 
to  the  various  anomalies  and  partialities  of 
the  present  Bill  and  its  predecessor  in  inno- 
vation ;  and  this  it  was^  that  made  Minis- 
ters resign  on  a  paltry  question  of  alpha- 
betical precedence.  His  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Croker)  had  demonstrated  their  in- 
justice towards  Tamworth  and  other  places 
from  motives  that  were  obvious — the  same 
motives  that  made  them  swamp  the  elect- 
ors of  the  city  of  Oxford,  by  annexing  to  it 
the  adjacent  and  populous  parishes  of  St. 
Giles  and  St.  Clement.  Oxford  contained 
ten  or  eleven  parishes,  and  he  wished  to 
know  upon  what  principle  these  parishes 


out  of  the  city  had  been  added,  for  they 
paid  nothing  towards  the  assessments  for 
the  city.  He  thought  such  an  addition  to 
a  constituency  of  several  thousands  was 
both  wanton  and  capricious.  It  was  said, 
that  the  present  measure  would  be  a  final 
one,  but  how  was  that  possible  when  the 
system  which  it  established  was  to  the  full 
as  anomalous  as  that  which  it  was  to  su- 
persede ?  The  House  was  told  that  addi- 
tions were  made  to  the  different  boroughs, 
on  the  principle  of  contlguit]^;  but  in  the 
case  of  Arundel  the  Commissioners  had 
taken  a  carrier-pigeon  or  wild-duck  flight 
over  five  or  six  parishes  in  order  to  tsJce 
in  Little  Hampton.  It  happened,  that 
the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  was 
very  predominant  at  Little  Hampton.  He 
would  not  be  deterred  by  any  considera- 
tion from  using  a  fair  parliamentary  argu- 
ment, and  saying,  that  it  was  partiality  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  interest  which  had 
included  Little  Hampton  in  the  boundary 
of  Arundel,  and  excluded  other  parishes 
more  contiguous.  He  would  hereafter 
comment  upon  other  cases  as  they  came 
before  the  Committee.  For  the  present 
he  would  content  himself  with  making  a 
few  observations  on  what  had  fallen  from 
the  'noble  Lord  on  the  subject  of  the 
French  Revolution.  [**  Oh"^  Those  hon. 
Members  who  did  not  like  any  allusion  to 
that  subject  might  have  given  a  little  hint 
to  the  noble  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  who 
introduced  it.  When  a  topic  was  intro- 
duced by  one  Member  as  the  foundation 
of  an  argument,  it  was  usual  to  allow  an- 
other Member  to  reply  to  it.  The  French 
Revolution  was  an  arrow  taken  out  of  the 
quiver  of  the  Reformers;  it  was  not  shot 
from  his  side  of  the  House.  He  alluded 
to  the  subject  only  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  that  a  new  Representative  tyitem 
had  been  tried  in  France  three  times— 
6rst,  by  the  Charter  of  1792;  secondly, 
by  the  Charter  of  Louis  18th ;  and  thirdly, 
b^  the  Charter  of  the  present  king,  if 
king  he  now  were,  or  king  he  deservM  to 
be  called:  on  each  occasion  the  experi- 
ment had  failed.  Events  were  now  soing 
on  which  pretty  plainly  portended  that  a 
new  representative  system  would  be  tried 
in  France  for  the  fourth  time,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  with  no  greater  success  than  bad 
attended  the  previous  trials.  Gentlemen 
need  not  be  alarmed ;  he  was  not  about 
to  enter  into  the  history  of  the  existing 
French  Revolution,  or  that  of  the  last, 
but  would  confine  himself  to  the  fact  that 
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attempts  bad  been  made  in  France  to  frame 
a  representative  system  whicb  would  satisfy 
the  people,  and  all  bad  failed.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  bad  induced  him 
to  oppose  the  Reform  Bill,  because,  when 
the  system  of  prescription  was  abandoned, 
there  was  established  in  its  stead  a  system 
as  anomalous  and  discrepant  as  that  which 
it  supplanted. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  bon.  and 
learned  Member  seemed  to  be  surprised 
that  any  one  should  object  to  the  use 
of  the  word  partiality.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  contended  that  it  was 
perfectly  parliamentary  to  use  the  word. 
That  was  a  position  which  he  was  not 
disposed  to  dispute ;  but  he  thought  that^ 
in  such  a  case  as  the  present,  it  would  be 
better  not  to  employ  the  word,  because 
here  it  meant  very  little  less  than  dis- 
honesty. He  thought  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  would  not  bimself  feel 
particularly  gratified  at  being  told  that  he 
bad  been  euilty  of  dishonesty.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  that  if  Ministers 
had  added  to  the  boroughs  which  were 
wholly  or  partially  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill,  as  they  had  added  to  the 
boroughs  enumerated  in  the  Boundary 
Bill,  the  whole  of  the  places  in  schedule 
B  would  have  been  preserved,  together 
with  about  twenty  of  those  in  schedule  A. 
He  would  go  further  than  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  say,  that  if  that 
course  had  been  adopted,  the  whole  of  the 
boroughs  in  schedule  A  would  have  been 
saved.  But  would  not  Ministers  have 
more  than  ever  been  exposed  to  the  charge 
of  partiality,  if  they  had  attempted  to  bring 
boroughs  within  the  line  by  adding  to 
their  boundaries  ?  They  were  obliged  to 
take  a  fixed  boundary  with  a  view  to  dis- 
franchisement, and,  the  task  of  disfran- 
chisement having  been  completed,  it  only 
remained  to  give  a  proper  constituency  to 
the  places  which  were  to  remain,  or  be 
enfranchised.  In  order  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, it  was  necessary  to  make  additions 
to  their  boundaries.  It  appeared  to  him 
impossible  that  they  could  have  acted  in 
any  other  way  than  they  had  done.  The 
bon.  and  learned  Member  had  alluded  to 
the  French  Revolution;  but  he  (Lord 
Althorp)  could  not  see  the  relevancy  of 
the  French  Revolution  to  a  Bill  to  deter- 
mine the  boundaries  of  boroughs.  It  was 
not  extraordinary  that  an  expression  of 
surprise  should  have  escaped  from  some 
hon.  Members  when  that  subject  was  in- 


troduced. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
said,  that  two  whole  parishes  were  added 
to  the  city  of  Oxford ;  but,  as  far  as  be 
(Lord  Althorp)  could  see,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Plan  upon 
the  Table,  only  the  parish  of  St.  Clement 
was  added  to  Oxford,  and  that  was  done 
on  the  principle  of  continuity.  In  this 
case  he  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  gone  even  beyond  his 
usual  strong  mode  of  stating  his  own  views, 
when  he  said,  that  the  constituency  of 
Oxford,  consisting  of  upwards  of  2,000, 
would  be  swamped  by  the  addition  of  180 
voters.  It  was  rather  surprising  that 
those  who  had  always  proiessed  them- 
selves friendly  to  the  landed  interest  should 
object  to  the  addition  of  ao^ricultural 
districts  to  boroughs,  by  which  the  in- 
fluence of  that  interest  must  be  augmented. 
As  an  objection,  however,  was  made  to  the 
monstrous  size  of  some  of  the  boroughs 
created  by  the  Bill,  he  might  be  excused 
for  refernng  to  the  extent  of  some  of  the 
boroughs  which  existed  before  the  Bill  was 
introduced.  Colchester,  for  example, 
contained  upwards  of  11,000  acres;  Thet- 
ford,  6,977  acres;  and  Wenlock,  47,000 
acres.  Thus  it  appeared  that  it  was  not 
a  novelty  in  the  constitution  of  boroughs 
that  they  should  extend  over  a  great 
number  of  acres.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  accused  the  Commissioiitrs 
of  having  skipped  over  several  parishes  in 
order  to  get  at  Little  Hampton.  That 
was  not  the  case.  All  the  intermediate 
parishes  were  included  in  that  district. 
He  would  not  enter  further  into  detail. 
All  he  could  say  was,  that  if  it  should  ap- 
pear to  the  House  that  additions  had  been 
improperly  made  in  some  cases,  or  omitted 
in  others,  Ministers  would  be  ready  to 
make  any  alterations  which  were  neces- 
sary. They  had  no  interest  in  the  matter, 
one  way  or  the  other.  He  was  certain 
that  if  hon.  Gentlemen  looked  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  additions  were  made, 
they  would  be  satisfied  that  no  advantage 
was  given  to  any  political  party.  He 
might  here  be  allowed  to  mention,  that  in 
the  comparison  which  the  right  hOn. 
member  for  Aldeburgh  had  made,  of  ten 
boroughs  which  returned  one  Member 
each,  and  the  ten  which  returned  two 
each,  it  so  happened  that  the  disadvantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  party  with  whicn 
he  (Lord  Althorp)  was  politically  con- 
nected. The  result  of  a  dispassionate  in* 
quiry  would  prove  that  the  Commissioners 
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had  in  no  instance  been  swayed  by  a 
political  bias.  He  would  not  say  that 
miatakes  might  not  be  proved  against 
them,  but  he  would  assert  that  no  par- 
tiality, either  political  or  personal,  could  be. 

First  Clause  agreed  to. 

On  the  Clause  relating  to  Gloucestershire, 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  recommended 
that  Thorn  bury  should  be  substituted  as 
the  place  of  nomination,  instead  of  Wot- 
ton-under-£dge. 

Lord  John  Russell  assented,  and  Thorn- 
bury  was  accordingly  substituted. 

On  the  Clause  respecting  Lancashire, 

Lord  John  Russell  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, to  alter  the  place  of  election  for  the 
southern  division  from  Wigan  to  Newton. 

Mr.  Thicknesse  said,  that  Wigan  was 
better  than  Newton  which  was  a  mere 
village. 

Lord  Stanley  supported  the  proposed 
change. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — Ayes  54  ;  Noes  5 — Majority  49. 

Clause  agreed  to,  as  were  the  Clauses 
to  Worcester. 

House  resumed — Com  m  i  ttee  to  sit  again . 
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HOUSE    OF  LORDS, 
Friday,    June  8,   1832. 

MnruTis.]  BiOi.  Read  a  fint  time  :~To  avoid  Vacating 
Seats  in  Parliament  <»i  the  Acceptance  of  certain  Offloet. 
.—Read  a  second  time : — Army  Prise  Money  ;  Regent's 
Paric  Acts  Amendment. — Reaid  a  third  time: — Militia 
Ballots  Suspension ;  Crown  Lands  (Irdand) ;  Clerk  of  the 
Crown,  King's  Bench  (Ireland.) 

PeCitians  presented.  By  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  from  TheC- 
fbcd,  and  other  parts  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  against 
the  Norfolk  Assises  BilL — By  the  Bishop  of  LicHriBLD, 
from  Osmaston  and  Eldlaston,  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Politieal  Unions,  and  against  Reform. — By  the  Archbbhop 
of  YoKK,  fh>m  York,  against  Slavery.— By  the  Bishop  of 
RocBssTSR,  firom  Rochester  and  Addington : — by  the  Eari 
of  RoDBN,  from  five  Places  in  Ireland,  from  three  Orange 
Lodges,  and  firom  the  Bishop  and  Diooess  of  Killala ; — and 
by !Lord  Carbbrt,  firom  Kilmeen, — against  the  Ministerial 
nn  of  Education  (Ireland) ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Campbr- 
BOinv,  firom  Kinghora,  in  fiivour  of  that  Plan. 

Sentence  of  Death  (Bill).]  On 
the  Order  of  the  Day  being  read  for  the 
House  going  into  Committee  on  the  Sen- 
tence of  Death  Bill, 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  the  object  of 
this  Bill  was,  to  alter  the  mode  of  passing 
sentence  in  capital  cases,  by  the  Judges, 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  There  was  an  import- 
ant distinction  prevailing  between  the 
practice  of  the  Judges  on  Circuit,  and  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  in  cases  of  this  description ; 
for  in  the  former  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
cord the  sentence  of  death,  but  at  the 
latter  they  were  compelled    to   pass  it, 


leaving  it  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  select  the  proper  objects  for  mercy.  The 
object  of  this  Bill  was,  to  assimilate  the 
practice,  but  on  inquiry  it  was  found,  if  it 
was  passed  in  its  present  shape,  none  of 
the  names  of  the  persons  convicted  at  the 
Old  Bailey  would  be  sent  up  to  the  King, 
and  the  Crown  would  be  abridged  of  that 
part  of  its  prerogative.  He  had  spoken 
to  several  authorities  on  the  subject,  who 
were  all  of  opinion,  that  the  cases  of  con- 
victs should  continue  to  be  reported  to  his 
Majesty,  and  at  their  suggestion  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce  an  amendment,  by 
which  it  was  provided,  that  the  cases  of 
persons  convicted  capitally  should  be  laid 
before  the  King,  prior  to  the  sentences 
being  pronounced.  This  would  do  away 
with  the  objection  respecting  the  rights  of 
the  Crown,  and  at  the  same  time  assimilate 
the  practice  of  the  Judges  on  Circuit  and 
at  the  Old  Bailey. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  said,  that  the 
Amendment,  as  it  now  stood,  compelled  his 
Majesty  to  approve  of  sentences  or  death  to 
be  passed  on  certain  individuals.  Now,  in 
his  opinion,  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  King's  power  of  remitting  the 
sentence  of  death,  and  his  Majesty  ap- 
proving of  a  sentence  previous  to  its  being 
passed.  He  thought  that  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  place  the  Crown  in  so  objec- 
tionable a  position ;  and  that  the  Bill  and 
Amendment  should  be  printed,  and  time 
be  given  for  inquiry  and  consideration 
before  it  was  further  advanced. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  it  was  his  wish 
that  due  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  clause  he  introduced. 

Bill  committed,  and,  as  amended,  or* 
dered  to  be  printed. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Lord  Carbery 
begged  leave  to  inquire  from  some  of  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  whether  it  was  likely 
that  the  Second  Report  of  the  Tithe  Com* 
mittee  would  soon  be  presented.  They 
were  advancing  to  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and,  unless  the  Legislature  in- 
terfered, he  did  not  belie?e  that  any  one 
clergyman  in  the  South  of  Ireland  woold 
be  able  to  get  his  tithes,  or  any  payment 
for  them. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  agreed  in 
the  propriety  of  getting  this  difficult  and 
delicate  question  settled,  and  he  had  much 
pleasure  in  stating  to  the  noble  Lord,  that 
the  Committee  had  advanced  materisily  in 
their  labours,  and  that  they  had  abaadjp 
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brought  the  evidence  to  a  close.  He  had 
also  the  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  heads  of 
a  Report  were  in  the  hands  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee,  and  he  had  no  doubt 
but  that  in  a  short  period  the  Report  itself 
would  be  drawn  «p  and  presented.  For 
the  satisfaction  of  the  noble  Lord,  he  had 
also  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
Committee  of  the  other  House  was  equally 
far  advanced  ;  and,  as  any  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject must  be  introduced  in  that  House,  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  might  expect  to 
see  a  measure  introduced,  without  delay, 
founded  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Carbery  said,  he  should  not  have 
pressed  the  question  but  from  the  state  of 
the  country,  which  was  worse  than  their 
Lordships  could  imagine.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  a  mob  of  many  thousand 
persons  went  into  the  city  of  Cork,  the 
second  city  in  Ireland,  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  cattle  taken  in  a  distress  for  tithe.  He 
had  accounts  of  mobs  assembled  in  other 
places,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men attended  ;  and  he  had  a  letter  that 
day  from  a  gentleman,  informing  him  that 
20,000  persons  met  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  determined  to  prevent  even  the 
attempt  at  a  sale. 

Court  of  Exchequer  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  On  the  Motion  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  on  this  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  BtLcdeuch  said,  he  was 
as  anxious  as  any  man  to  give  the  country 
the  benefit  of  a  cheap  administration  of 
justice,  but  he  doubted  whether  the  best 
way  of  attaining  this  object  was  to  abolish 
the  ancient  judicial  institutionsof  Scotland. 
He  required,  therefore,  further  evidence 
before  he  could  consent  to  the  present  Bill. 
The  evidence  before  the  House  related 
only  to  certain  parts  of  the  duty  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  while  upon  other 
parts  they  wera  left  wholly  in  the  dark. 
It  was  incumbent  on  their  Lordships  to 
inquire,  whether  the  objects  which  the  Bill 
had  in  view  could  not  be  obtained  in  some 
less  objectionable  manner  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill.  He  had  been  taken 
by  surprise  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  and  he  believed  other  noble  Lords 
were  in  the  same  situation.  He  should, 
therefore,  on  the  present  occasion  abstain 
from  entering  into  the  details  of  the  mea- 
sure, for  he'  felt  it  impossible  that  their 
Lordships  should  proceed  without  further 
evidence.     He  should  move  that  the  Com- 
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mittee  be  postponed,  and,  in  case  he 
succeeded  in  that  motion,  he  should  then 
move  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  requesting  a  copy 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  that  House. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  fullest  evidence, 
and  only  regretted,  that  the  noble  Duke 
did  not  express  his  wis.h  for  it  sooner. 
The  communication  of  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  the  Commons,  if 
desired,  was  quite  a  matter  of  course. 
He  begged  to  remind  their  Lordships,  that 
this  was  the  same  Bill  which  they  had 
themselves  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  dissolution. 
tie  was  convinced  that  the  more  the  evi- 
dence was  examined,  the  more  satisfied 
wbfild  their  Lordships  be,  that  the  Court 
of  Exchequer  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in 
the  manner  proposed  by  the  Bill.  The 
evidence  was  clear  upon  the  subject,  and 
it  proceeded  from  various  quarters ;  from 
the  late  Chief  Baron,  the  present  Chief 
Baron,  and  a  most  intelligent  and  respect- 
able officer  of  the  Court.  From  this  evi- 
dence it  appeared,  that  upon  the  average 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  the  number  of 
defended  causes  was  six  in  the  year,  and 
of  arguments,  four  and  a  half.  The  average 
of  undefended  causes,  during  the  same 
period,  was  twenty-four  annually.  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  business  was  much 
less  at  the  latter  part  of  this  period  than 
at  the  commencement,  and  presented  a 
progressive  and  regular  decline.  Allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  Treasury  business 
of  the  Court.  He  maintained  that  this 
was  business  not  (it  for  a  Court  of  Justice 
to  discharge.  But  altogether  the  entire 
business  of  the  Court,  ministerial  and  judi- 
cial, might  be  done  in  fifteen  days  of  the 
year,  at  the  rate  of  six  hours*  work  a  day. 
He  was  sure  that  the  whole  business  of 
the  Court  as  a  Court  of  Justice,  would  be 
disposed  of  by  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
near  him  in  a  few  hours.  The  evidence 
plainly  showed  this.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was,  to  transfer  the  business  hitherto 
done  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  to  one  of 
the  Judges  of  another  Court. 

Lord  Tenterden :  As  my  noble  and 
learned  friend  has  referred  to  me,  I  har 
only  to  say,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years 
the  Chief  Baron  and  the  other  Barons 
of  the  Scotch  Court  of  Exchequer  have 
been  in  a  most  enviable  situation. 

T 
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The  Earl  of  Haddington  thought  it 
would  be  better  that  the  establishment  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  should  be  dimin- 
ished than  that  it  should  be  put  an  end  to 
altogether.  It  was  a  false  economy  to  put 
an  end  to  it  altogether,  and  perhaps  more 
business  might  be  added  to  it. 
.  The  Earl  of  Camperdown  said,  the  pre- 
sent Chief  Baron  had  given  a  decided 
opinion,  that  the  business  might  easily  be 
done  by  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session. 
His  predecessor  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd) 
Had  not  spoken  so  decidedly,  but  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  pre- 
sent Lord  Chief  Baron  was  right.  It  was 
a  common  saying  in  Scotland,  that  the 
Exchequer  Court  was  useless.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  fitting  that  they  should 
have  the  Report  of  the  Commons,  and 
there  they  would  find  some  valuable  facts 
as  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  it 
might  be  of  use  in  that  way. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  had  not  rested 
this  Bill  solely  on  the  eround  of  saving  to 
the  public,  although  that  was  im[)ortant, 
but  principally  on  the  ground  that  this 
Court  was  an  anomaly  in  our  judicial  sys- 
tem— a  sinecure  Court  of  Justice. 

nie  Duke  of  Wellington  observed,  that 
having  been  a  party  in  the  preceding  year 
to  the  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Court  of  Exchequer  of  Scotland,  he  had 
felt  great  difficulty,  when  this  measure  was 
before  the  House  last  Session,  in  deciding 
upon  the  abolition  of  that  Court.  He 
agreed  that  at  present  this  Court  was,  to  a 
great  degree,  unemployed  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  additional  duties  might 
not  be  thrown  upon  it  with  advantage. 
There  was  great  anxiety  in  Scotland  that 
the  ancient  judicatures  should  be  main- 
tained, and,  as  the  Courts  had  been 
reformed  only  the  year  before  last,  he 
should  have  preferred  it,  had  no  further 
change  been  made  so  soon.  He  should 
read  the  evidence  attentively,  with  a  view 
to  see  whether  there  was  any  possibility  of 
cnaking  the  Court  efficient. 

The  Earl  of  Roseberry  expressed  the 
highest  opinion  of,  and  regard  for,  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd,  but  thought  that  on 
this  subject  the  opinion  of  the  present 
Chief  Baron  was  entitled  to  more  weight. 
There  was  not  sufficient  business  to  em- 
ploy the  Court,  and  it  was  unnecessary  to 
preserve  it.  As  to  the  Act  of  Union,  that 
had  been  repeatedly  trenched  upon,  where 
it  appeared  to  be  for  the  advantage  of 
Scotland  and  the  whole  empire  that  it 


should  be  so.  The  Scotch  Privy  Council, 
for  instance,  had  been  abolished  very  soon 
after  the  Union,  and  afterwards  the  herit- 
able jurisdictions  were  abolished,  although 
In  some  measure,  private  property. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  was  sure,  that 
there  was  no  additional  business  which 
could  be  added  to  the  Scotch  Court  of 
Exchequer.  Even  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of 
Wellington),  two  Judges  had  been  taken 
from  the  Court  of  Session ;  and  yet 
additional  business  had  been  imposed  on 
the  Court — such  as  that  of  the  Commis- 
sary, Admiralty,  and  Jury  Courts. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  said,  that  the 
Lords  Ordinary  complained  that  too  much 
business  had  been  thrown  upon  them. 

Committee  postponed,  and  a  Message 
sent  to  the  Commons,  to  communicate  to 
their  Lordships  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  Committee. 
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HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  8,  1832. 

IffjfVTig.]  Pvpen  oiderad.  On  Ui*  MoUon  of  Mi. 
Maurjcs  O'Connbll,  an  Account  of  Uie  Sums  paid  to 
etch  Newspaper  in  Ireland  respeettTdy,  ftw  Um  IneeitloB 
of  Government  Prodamations,  tar  the  period  oom- 
raencing  from  the  date  of  the  lait  Retuio  thereupon 
laid  before  this  Hoiue;  and  distinguithing  the  Amount 
foreadi  Quarter. 

Billa.  Readaieooodtlme:— Boimdaiiet  (BoollaDd)4*«C3oni- 
mitted : — Limitation  of  Actiooi  {  and  Couiteiy  oi  b^ 
land. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Killvkit,  fton  Sve  Ptoeta  in 
Ireland,  ftir  the  AboUtion  of  Tithes  t  tar  a  Repetl  of  tho 
Vestries  Act ;  and  from  Navan  and  Bective.  in  flivour  at 
the  Reform  of  Parliament(Irdand)  BilL—By  Mr.  Hvorm 
HooHBa,  ftnm  Cfa^kham.  Batterset,  Wandsworth,  and 
fitrsatbam*  agaiBst  the  Labourers  in  Agriouttulw  MIL— 
By  Captain  WiixiAM  Oonnow,  firom  Aberdceai  and  hf 
Mr.  Hopi  JoRweroirB,  flrom  tfie  PrMiyteriet  of  Anum 
and  UnUthgow,— againsl  the  Minlalerial  Ptan  of  Wmm 
tlon  (Ireland). 

Ministerial  Plan  of  Educatiow. 
(Ireland).]  Mr.  Hope  Johnstone  pre* 
sented  a  Petition  from  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  In 
Council  assembled,  in  favour  of  the  plan 
of  Education  in  Ireland.  They  were  moat 
anxious  that  the  blessings  of  education 
should  be  extended  to  all  classes  in  that 
country,  and  they  hoped  the  proposed 
plan  would  have  this  effect.  They  trusted, 
however,  that  in  any  plan  which  mi|rht  be 
adopted  the  Bible  would  be  left  perfectly 
open  to  the  perusal  of  Protestant  child  ran « 
He  felt  it  his  duty  to  support  this  petition, 
though  he  was  aware  that  the  importaneo 
and  weight  of  such  a  body,  distingttiahed 
by  as  much  talent  and  as  high  chtraeter 
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as  any  body  of  men  in  the  whole  world, 
was,  in  itself,  sufficient  to  procure  for  this 
petition  the  atteotion  of  the  House. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  this  pe- 
tition was  entitled  to  great  attention,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  importance  of  the 
body  from  which  it  proceeded,  but  from 
the  tone  of  conciliation  and  temperance  of 
language  in  which  it  was  drawn  up.  The 
same  body  petitioned  the  House  in  favour 
of  Catholic  Emancipation. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  supported  the 
petition :  the  body  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded was  certainly  most  enlightened, 
and  most  deserving  consideration.  He 
coincided  with  them  in  wishing  the  Bible 
to  be  used  in  the  schools  entire,  at  certain 
times,  but  it  was  obvious  that  the  Catholics 
would  not  make  use  of  the  Bible  in  that 
form.  He  wished  for  a  scheme  of  edu- 
cation which  would  unite  both  classes, 
and  therefore,  should  object  to  the  use  of 
the  Bible  at  alt  times,  as  that  would  ex- 
clude the  Catholics  from  the  school. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  had  to  apologise 
for  the  frequency  with  which  a  sense  of 
duty  had  compelled  him  to  intrude  him- 
self upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  on 
the  momentous  question  of  Irish  education, 
but  he  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  tilent 
upon  the  present  occasion.  The  petition 
at  that  moment  under  consideration  was, 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  the  most 
important  which  had  been  laid  upon  the 
Table  of  that  House  during  the  Session. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  recorded  sentiment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  upon  the  great 
question  of  Irish  education.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  their  scheme  of 
education,  were  unquestionably  entitled  to 
the  full  benefit  of  any  countenance  or 
support  which  was  fairly  deducible  from  a 
candid  construction  of  the  language  and 
sentiments  of  the  petition  which  had  just 
been  presented ;  but,  while  he  made  that 
admission,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
direct  the  particular  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  very  peculiar  circumstances 
which  led  to  its  adoption.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  ptper,  containing  what  he  under- 
stood to  be  a  correct  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral for  Scotland  had  acquainted  the 
Assembly  with  the  fact  of  his  having  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  right  hon.  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  which  he  (the 
Solicitor  General),  as  well  as  several  others 
•qQally  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  Go- 


vernment, had  been  assured  by  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  a  scriptural  class 
would  be  established  in  each  school,  upon 
which  the  attendance  of  Protestants  should 
be  compulsory,  while  Roman  Catholics 
were  permitted  to  exercise  their  discretion 
upon  the  subject.  Now,  without  presum- 
ing to  represent  the  views  or  feelings  of 
the  General  Assembly  in  that  House,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and  he  said  it' 
upon  the  authority  of  Members  of  the 
Assembly,  that  they  understood  by  the 
communication  made  to  them  by  the  So- 
licitor General,  that  a  bona  Jide  scriptural 
class  was  intended  to  be  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  daily  course.  Did  this  he 
would  ask,  accord  with  the  explanation 
which  had  been  given  by  the  right  hon. 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  answer  to  tht 
question  which  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  had  pat 
to  that  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  fewnighti 
ago  ?  Had  not  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
declared,  that  not  only  had  no  changetakeu 
place  in  the  system,  but  that  no  change 
was  contemplated  ?  Had  he  not  stated 
that  the  scriptural  class  was  perfectly  in- 
dependent of,  and  apart  from,  the  daily 
course  ?  Was  it  not  in  the  recollection  of 
the  House,  that  the  proposed  arrangement 
for  such  a  class  was,  that  it  should  be 
optional  with  the  parties  concerned,  as  far 
as  related  to  its  establishment,  and  that, 
in  cases  where  it  might  be  found  necessary 
to  establish  such  a  class,  it  should  com- 
mence half  an  hour  before  or  after  the  re* 
gular  daily  course  ?  Such  a  declaration 
was  one  which  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  could  not 
reconcile  with  any  rational  construction  of 
the  communication  made  by  the  Solicitor 
General  to  the  meeting  of  Assembly ;  but 
he  had  better  authority  than  his  own 
opinion  upon  this  point.  A  most  respect- 
able Member  of  the  Assembly,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  under  the  gallery  when  the 
right  hon.  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  made 
his  explanation,  was  perfectly  astonished 
at  the  discovery  which  that  explanation 
made  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  others 
had  been  deceived  upon  the  subject.  So 
strong,  indeed,  was  the  impression  produced 
upon  that  Gentleman's  mind,  that  he  had^ 
no  further  back  than  yesterday,  declared 
upon  a  public  platform,  that  the  two  statA- 
ments  were,  in  his  judgment,  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  each  other.  Nay,  more, 
he  had  stated  his  determination  to  use 
every  effort  to  endeavour  to  set  his  rever« 
end  brethren  right  upon  a  subject  on  which 
thev  had  been  so  painfally  led  astray* 

Ta 
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The  hon.  member  for  Dumfries-shire  had 
stated  for  the  petitioners,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  see  the  blessings  of  education 
extended  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  in 
that  anxiety  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  fully  par- 
ticipated with  them ;  but  he  wholly  dis- 
sented from  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member 
that  the  petitioners  were  ready  to  concur 
•with  his  Majesty's  Government  in  the  pro* 
motion  of  their  presentscheme.  Most  of  the 
Members  of  the  General  Assembly  had  al- 
ready petitioned  strongly  against  that  sys- 
tem, and  the  more  they  understood  of  its 
principle  and  efiectSythe  greater,  he  was  con- 
vinced, would  be  their  opposition  to  its  esta- 
blishment. The  hon.  Member  had  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Government  would  perse- 
vere in  their  intention  to  carry  this  system 
into  effect.    They  might  do  so,  but  he  was 
sure  that  the  opponents  of  that  system 
would  persevere  also ;  and,  what  was  most 
encouraging  in  the  consideration  was,  the 
persuasion  in  his  mind  that  they  would 
persevere  with  success.     Nay,  he  did  not 
believe,  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  any 
Grovemment  which  ever  occupied  the  op- 
posite benches  to  carry  such,  a  system  into 
execution  against  the  principles  and  feel- 
ings of  the  class  which  was  opposed  to  it. 
The  hon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright  had 
expressed   his  anxiety  that  a  system  of 
united  instruction  should  prevail  in  Ireland, 
which  would  afford  to  both  classes  the 
benefits  of  a  well-ordered  education,  and 
in  that  anxiety  he  (Mr.  Gordon)  also  par- 
ticipated.    Such  a  system,  however,  was 
not    to    be  identified  with   that  of    his 
Majesty's  Ministers.     On    the  contrary, 
their  system,  to  the  extent  that  it  had 
been  brought  into  operation,  had  broken 
in   upon  and   interrupted    the    harmony 
of  a  system  where  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants    were    unitedly    engaged    in 
learning  the  initiary  lesson  which  taught 
the  great  doctrine  of  one  Lord,  one  Faith, 
one  Baptism,  one  God  and  Father  ofall;  and, 
whereallwasunityand  unanimity  before,  all 
was  discord  and  confusion  now.     This  was 
an  assertion  which  he  did  not  risk  upon  in- 
sufficient grounds.   It  was  not  the  opinion 
of  a  hot-headed  zealot,  anxious  to  propa- 
gate and  to  maintain  his  own  opinions.     It 
was  the    result  of  evidence  from  which 
there  could  be  no  appeal.     It  rested  upon 
the  showing  of  official  data  in  the  posses- 
sion of  every  hon.  Member  of  that  House. 
It  rested  upon  the  letters  and  figures  of 
the  Return  of  Applications  made  to  the 
Board  in  Dublin,  for  which  he  had  moved 


a  short  time  since ;  and  when  the  proper 
time  arrived,  he  should  hold  himself 
pledged  to  prove  to  the  House  and  to  the 
country,  that  the  Government  plan  of 
education,  to  the  extent  that  it  had  gained 
a  footing  in  Ireland,  was  the  most  exclu- 
sive, the  most  purely  Roman  Catholic, 
the  most  party-spirited  which  the  history 
of  Irish  education  had  ever  presented. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  commenting  on  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House  who,    by  turns,  assumed  to 
himself  the   office    of   interpreter   both 
for  the  people  and  the  Churches  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland.     He  now  assumed  to 
be  the  authority  upon  whose  dictum  .the 
House  was  to  be  led  in  reference  to  what 
was  the  opinion  of  the  Greneral  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  that,  too, 
in  opposition  to  the  petition  from  that 
body  which  had  just  been  presented  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  pledged  himself  to  prove  a  great 
many  things,  and,  amongst  otners,  that  the 
plan  of  education  proposed  by  his  Majes- 
ty's Government    was  purely  exclusive, 
and  Roman  Catholic.     He  had  already 
done  everything  to  exasperate  the  feeling 
of  the  people  of  Ireland ;  and  not  only 
this,  but  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of 
the  country.      He  (Sir  John  Newport) 
deprecated  that  hon.  Gentleman's  assum- 
ing to  himself  the  representation  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  seeing 
that  his  knowledge  of  that  country  had 
been-  acquired  chiefly  by  his  missionary 
labours :   and  also  the  attempt  to  draw 
into  collision  the  Churches  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland.      Respecting    what    the    hon. 
Member  stated,  as  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he  (Sir  John  Newport) 
would  only  say,  that,  in  contradiction  to 
his  assertion,  the  House  had  the  petition 
of  the  General  Assembly,  which  had  been 
just  presented  by  the  hon.  Member  oppo- 
site, accompanied  with  observations  which 
evinced  the  true  spirit  of  concord  and 
charity  on  his  part ;  while  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down,  had  done 
everything  to  disseminate  the  spirit  of  dis- 
cord and  mischief.     He  (Sir  John  New- 
port) was  old  enough  to  remember  a  Gen- 
tleman of  the  same  name  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk,  who  rendered  him- 
self most  conspicuous  by  pursuing  a  line 
of  conduct  of  the  same  nature,  by  which  he 
nearly  brought  ruin  upon   this  country. 
He  hoped   the  hon.  Member  would  not 
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be  allowed  to  bring  matters  to  a  similar 
crisis.  He  begged  pardon  of  the  House 
for  having  trespassed  thus  long  on  their 
patience,  but  he  implored  them  to  look  at 
the  question  in  a  fair  point  of  view  and 
not  to  excite  the  angry  feelings  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Robert  A,  Dundas  thought  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  made  a  very  un- 
worthy attack  on  his  hon.  friend.  Every 
Member  of  that  House  had  a  right  to 
speak  his  mind  upon  this  or  any  other  sub- 
ject. He  believed  the  tenor  of  this  pe- 
tition was  misunderstood.  What  the 
General  Assembly  wished  to  see  intro- 
duced in  Ireland  was,  a  plan  of  education 
similar  to  that  of  Scotland,  where  Protest- 
ants and  Catholics  were  educated  to- 
gether in  the  schools  of  the  Greneral  As- 
sembly, the  schools  being  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  denied,  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  to  be  deprived 
under  this  system,  of  the  use  of  their  Bible. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  was  ever  intended  or 
proposed.  Even  under  the  Kildare-street 
plan  the  Bible  was  not  used  in  schools : 
the  only  part  of  the  Scriptures  introduced 
was  the  New  Testament.  This  was  the 
case  in  four  schools  that  had  been  under 
his  (Mr.  Grattan's)  direction ;  and  the 
member  for  Dundalk  knew  it  as  well  as 
he  did. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  should  not 
enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
the  Kildare-street  Society.  This  petition 
htfd  his  entire  approbation.  It  was  con- 
ceived and  expressed  in  a  tone  of  moder- 
ation, at  the  same  time  that  it  supported 
the  great  principle  of  Protestant  education. 
He  should  be  the  last  man  to  entertain 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  any  person  on 
account  of  Iks  opinions,  but  he  thought 
one  great  defect  in  this  plan  was  the 
separation  of  moral  and  literary,  from 
Scriptural  education.  He  fully  concurred 
in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  John  Newport.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Johnstone  thought  the 
language  used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  was  too  strong,  for  he  had,  in 
effect,  charged  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland  with  having  practised  a  decep- 
tion upon  the  General  Assembly.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  assertion,  it  would 
be  observed,  that  what  had  fallen  from 
the  Solicitor  General  was  corroborated  by 
the  speech  made  the  other  .Dight  by  the 


right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  ;  at  least, 
the  statement  of  the  learned  Gentleman 
was  explained  by  what  occurred  in  that 
House  after¥rards.  He  submitted  that  it 
was  better  to  postpone  all  further  discus- 
sions on  this  subject  until  it  was  brought 
forward  regularly  for  consideration  in 
voting  the  Estimates.  In  the  mean  time 
the  hon.  member  for  Dundalk  might  com- 
municate with  the  General  Assembly,  and 
ascertain  exactly  what  was  the  opinion  of 
that  body. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Duchy  or  Cornwall.]  Colonel 
Evans  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  a 
question  relative  to  the  Leases  that  were 
granted  by  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  .He 
knew  of  a  gentleman  whose  famiW  had 
held  certain  lands  under  the  Duchy  lor 
more  than  200  years ;  and  now,  quite  un- 
expectedly, the  Commissioners  of  the 
Duchy  refused  to  renew  his  lease  on  the 
usual  terms,  but  had  demanded  fines  to 
the  amount  of  70,000/.,  to  which  he  must 
submit,  or  enter  into  a  most  tedious  and 
expensive  lawsuit.  He  (Colonel  Evans) 
therefore,  would  be  glad  to  know  if  the 
noble  Lord  could  give  him  any  informa- 
tion on  the  subject :  and  he  also  wished  to 
ask,  whether,  in  the  event  of  this  70,000/. 
being  received,  it  was  to  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  or 
accrue  to  the  public,  in  the  shape  of  a  set 
off  against  the  Civil  List. 

Lord  Althorp :  I  must  decline  answer- 
ing the  question  of  the  gallant  Officer, 
the  estates  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornivall 
being  the  private  property  of  the  Crown, 
they  not  having  been  surrendered  to  the 
public  with  the  other  hereditary  revenues 
of  the  Monarch.  Under  these  circum 
stances;  I  think  that  the  House  has  no 
more  power  to  inquire  into  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  than  into 
that  of  the  estate  of  any  private  gentleman. 
At  the  same  time,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ob- 
serve, that  I  have  heard  something  about 
the  case  to  which  the  gallant  Officer  has 
alluded,  though  it  would  be  contrary  to 
my  duty  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  it. 
This,  however,  I  must  say,  that  in  my 
judgment  nothing  has  been  done  which  a 
private  individual  would  not  be  justified 
in  doing. 

Mr.  Briscoe  said,  that  there  certainly 
was  an  impression  abroad,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall  belonged 
to  the  public.    Many  constitueati  pf  bit 
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were  deeply  ioterested  in  the  question ; 
and  some  of  their  cases,  if  examined, 
would  prove  to  be  cases  of  great  hardship ; 
as  they  had  all  moral  justice,  if  not  all 
legal  equity,  on  their  side.  They  had, 
however,  taken  steps  for  laying  their  cases 
before  the  Commissioners  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall ;  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
meet  with  that  attention  which  would  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  any  application  to 
Parliament  on  their  behalf. 

Division  of  Counties  and  Bound- 
aries Bill.]  The  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill.  Clauses  A,  B,  C,  D, 
£,  and  F,  and  Schedules  L,  M,  N,  and 
O  were  agreed  to,  with  some  verbal 
Amendments. 

On  the  Question  concerning  the  Borough 
of  Arundel, 

Lord  Dudley  Stuart  rose  to  object  to 
the  arrangement  which  the  Commissioners 
had  made  with  respect  to  Arundel.  It  was 
firmly  believed  in  that  borough,  and  also 
in  the  county  of  Sussex  generally,  that  the 
whole  arrangement  had  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  borough  under  the 
dictation  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Al- 
thoilgh  he  knew  nothing  of  that  noble  in- 
dividual beyond  his  general  character,  and 
could  not  boast  the  honour  of  more  than 
the  slightest  possible  acquaintance  with 
him,  yet  he  could  not  believe  that  he 
would  have  employed  any  intrigues  to 
obtain  one  arrangement  under  this  Bill 
rather  than  another,  with  a  view  to  his 
own  political  interests;  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  he  suppose  that»  had  such  an 
attempt  been  made,  it  would  have  been 
suffered  by  Ministers  to  influence  them  in 
the  slightest  degree.  But  though  he  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed  all  participation  in  this 
belief,  the  Committee  would  not  be  sur- 
prised that  such  an  impression  should  be 
made,  when  he  stated  the  facts  that  had 
given  rise  to  it.  The  Commissioners, 
instead  of  adopting  the  obvious  course  of 
taking  in  the  parishes  immediately  adjoin- 
ing Arundel,  only  took  in  one  of  the 
parishes  next  to  the  borough,  and  then 
went  on  and  took  part  of  the  parish  beyond 
that.  In  this  parish  the  town  of  Little 
Hampton  was  situated.  The  part  of  the 
parish  left  out  did  not  belong  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  lay  on  the  opposite 
aide  of  the  river  from  the  bulk  of  the 
parish,  which  was,  he  supposed,  the 
reason  for  leaving  it  out.  It  only 
comprehended    about    120    acreii   and 


there  was  only  one  house  upon  it,  but 
there  might  be  more  houses  upon  it;  and 
when  Tamworth,  which  had  325  101. 
houses,  only  occupied  eighty*three  tores, 
it  could  not  be  contended  that  it  was  an 
insignificant  portion  of  land.  He  objected 
to  the  union  of  Little  Hampton  to  Arundel, 
on  the  ground  that,  to  far  from  being 
united  in  interest,  the  greatest  rivalry  ani 

i'ealousy  prevailed  between  them:    they 
lad  natural  causes  of  rivalry,  which  had 
hitherto  always  produced,  and  were  such 
as  to  perpetuate   ill-will   and  jealousy; 
and  whatever  of  advantage  accrued  to  tlie 
one  was  sure  to  be  felt  as  a  detriment  to 
the  other.    The  only  reason  that  he  had 
heard  given  for  joining  them  was,  that 
Little  Hampton  was  the  port  of  AruHdel ; 
that  was  a  mistake,  they  were  two  separ- 
ate ports.  The  vessels  belonging  to  Arun- 
del sailed  up  to  the  town  of  Arundel,  and 
discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  wharfs 
there.     Little  Hampton  was  a  harbour  of 
the  port  of  Arundel,  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  uniting  it  to  Arundel  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  a  Member  to  Parliament.     If 
it  were,  Brixham  ought  to  be  joined  to 
Dartmouth,  from  which  it  was  not  further 
than  Little  Hampton  from  Arundel.    The 
port  of  Bridport,  which  was  referred  to 
last  night,  would,  in  like  manner,  be  joined 
to  the  town  of  that  name,  as  they  were  only 
one  mile  asunder;  while  between  Little 
Hampton  and  Arundel  the  distance  was 
four  miles.     The  inhabitants  of  Arundel 
were  extremely  averse  to  the  annexation 
of  Little  Hampton,  and  those  of  Little 
Hampton  were  no  less  reluctant  to  be  so 
joined.     In  fact,  the  interests  of  Little 
Hampton  were  sure  to  be  better  looked 
after  if  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
Members,  in  the  election  of  whom  it  had 
great  weight.     Ministers  had  recognised 
the  principle,  that  towns  entertaining  feel- 
ings of  rivalship  and  dislike  towards  each 
other  ought  not  to  be  united ;  upon  their 
authority,  therefore,  he  contended,  that 
Arundel  should  not  have  Little  Hamptea 
added  to  it.    He  contended,  too,  that  it 
ought  to  be  left  without  any  addition,  for 
it  contained    320  lOL    tenements;    the 
Commissioners  reported  only  254 :  but  a 
very  careful  investigation  had  been  naide 
by  a  number  of  most  respectable  persons, 
inhabitants  of  the  borough,  and  they  wese 
ready  to  prove,  that  there  were  320.    He 
called  upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to  afford 
them  an  opportunity  of   proving  thai; 

let  them  appoint  pmoai  lo  iaveatigitt 
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the  matter — let  them  hear  evidence  at  the 
bar  of  this  House — let  them  grant  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  facts 
—"let  them,  at  least,  some  way  or  other, 
give  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arundel  the 
opportunity  of  proving  the  truth  of  their 
assertions.  Supposing  that  Arundel  had 
only  254  10/.  tenements,  still  no  addition 
ought  to  be  made  to  it  So  far  from  its 
being  insisted  on,  in  all  cases,  that  every 
borough  should  have  a  constituency  of 
300  10/.  houses,  there  were  no  less  than 
nine  left  with  a  number  inferior  to  that. 
Maldon  (with  two  Members)  had  only  260; 
Marlborough  (with  two  Members),  299; 
Wilton,  299;  Petersfield,  298;  Rye, 
294 ;  Northallerton,  294  ;  Reigate,  276 ; 
Tbetford  (with  two  Members),  203 ;  Ware- 
ham,  168.  It  had  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  make  such  additions  to  these 
boroughs  as  should  raise  the  number  of 
their  10/.  tenements  to  300;  and  to 
Thetford  no  addition  whatever  had  been 
made,  although  its  qualifying  tenements 
amount  only  to  203.  Why,  then,  if  Thet- 
ford was  thought  worthy  to  send  two 
Members  to  Parliament,  with  a  constitu- 
ency of  203,  and  Wareham  to  send  one, 
with  only  1 68,  why  must  Arundel  have  300, 
in  order  to  return  one  Member  ?  Arundel 
possessed  now  a  constituency  of  463,  and 
It  was  probable  that,  long  before  any  con- 
siderable number  of  the  scot-and-lot 
voters  should  have  dropped  off,  the  num- 
ber of  10/.  voters  would  have  increased. 
The  place  was  flourishing ;  it  had  a  consi- 
derable trade ;  it  possessed  a  cattle  and  a 
com  market ;  it  was  a  sea-port,  situated 
on  the  most  important  river  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Tamur ;  its  population 
and  its  houses  were  increasing — and,  if 
compared  in  these  particulars  with  the 
boroughs  allowed  to  remain,  with  a  con« 
stituency  less  than  300,  the  comparison 
would  be  found  highly  favourable  to 
Arundel.  Taking  all  these  considerations 
into  account,  and  seeing  that  Arundel  pos- 
sessed now,  and  was  likely  always  to  have, 
a  constituency  considerably  more  than 
300,  it  appeared  to  him  that  it  ought  to  be 
suffered  to  retain  its  present  limits  without 
alteration.  He  called,  therefore,  upon 
Ministers  to  abandon  their  proposed  plan, 
a  plan  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  no  one — 
not  to  Arundel,  not  to  Little  Hampton, 
not  to  the  county,  which  it  would  deprive 
of  many  votes — not  to  the  noble  individual 
possessing  property  in  the  neighbourhood, 
fioce,  however  \iQmerited|  il  tluew  oblo(}uy 


upon  him— not  to  Ministers,  since  it  wai 
calculated  to  affect  them  in  a  similar  way, 
and  even  to  throw  discredit  on  the  Reform 
Bill  itself.  Feeling  the  impropriety  and 
injustice  of  the  plan,  he  would  move  that 
all  the  words  after  Arundel  be  left  out. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  gen- 
tlemen who  went  to  Arundel  were  as 
competent  to  decide  upon  questions  of 
this  kind  as  any  persons  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  it  was  natural  enough  that  persons 
interested  should  complain  of  their  re- 
commendation to  add  Little  Hampton  to 
the  borough,  and  should  even  cast  impu- 
tation upon  their  motives.  The  noble 
Lord,  indeed,  had  done  himself  the  credit 
of  disavowing  his  belief  of  any  such 
imputations  being  well  founded.  The 
boundary  having  been  proposed  by  the 
Commissioners,  it  went  through  the  same 
sort  of  examination  which  all  the  bound- 
aries had  undergone.  It  did  not  appear 
that  there  was  anything  unreasonable  or 
unfair  in  making  these  boundaries,  but, 
since  the  noble  Lord  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Arundel  had  remonstrated  upon  the 
subject,  he  had  taken  the  opinions  of 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  county 
of  Sussex,  and  unconnected  with  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  upon  it ;  and  had  been  told 
by  them,  that,  if  he  wished  to  make  a 
good  constituency  for  Arundel,  he  could 
not  do  better  than  adopt  the  Report  of 
the  Commissioners.  Generally  speaking, 
it  was  the  small  scot-and-lot  boroughs 
which  had  been  most  liable  to  those  cor- 
rupt elections  that  had  been  the  disgrace 
of  this  country.  Without  making  any 
charge,  therefore,  against  Arundel,  it  had 
been  thought  a  general  duty  to  extend 
the  constituency  beyond  the  borough  as 
the  means  of  preventing  or  curing  such  an 
evil.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  think 
that  a  very  peculiar  course  had  been 
adopted  with  regard  to  this  borough.  It 
was  true  that,  in  general,  the  parishes  sur- 
rounding the  borough  had  been  taken; 
but  whenever  it  was  easy,  by  taking  in  a 
small  town,  to  obtain  at  once  a  good  and 
sufficient  constituency,  that  natural  and 
obvious  course  had  been  adopted.  In 
this  way  Godmanchester  had  been  added 
to  Huntingdon ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
additions  of  towns  had  been  made  to  bo- 
roughs which  had  been  larger  than  the 
boroughs  themselves.  The  noble  Lord 
said,  that  Little  Hampton  and  Arundel 
were  rivals ;  but  they  were  not  the  less 
connected  together  i  and  as  Little  Hamp- 
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object  of  the  Bill  was,  to  get  rid  of  many 
useless  forms,  that  not  only  occasioned 
expense,    but    endangered   the  holder's 
title  to  property. 
The  Bill  went  through  a  Committee. 

Dower  Bill.]  On  the  Motion  of 
Mr.  John  Campbell,  the  House  went 
into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Blamire  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Stafford 
intended  to  persevere  in  introducing  a 
clause  to  enable  a  husband  to  take  away 
his  wife's  dower  by  will  ?  If  so,  he  thought 
it  very  unjust,  and  he  should  oppose  it. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  believed,  that  the 
Bill  had  been  more  favourable  to  the 
ladies  than  the  hon.  Member  seemed  to 
suppose,  for  it  had  given  them  a  right  of 
dower  out  of  the  husband's  equitable,  as 
well  as  out  of  his  legal  estate ;  and  the 
disadvantage,  if  any  (which  he  much 
doubted),  of  the  other  clause,  was  more 
than  compensated  by  this  benefit. 

Mr.  Blamire  was  not  at  all  of  that  opi- 
nion, and  he  should  therefore  move  that 
the  words  "  or  by  will,"  now  forming  a 
part  of  the  fourth  Clause,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Gmdbum  complained  that  the  Bill 
would  work  injustice,  in  cases  where  mar- 
riages had  taken  place  with  a  view  to  the 
rights  secured  by  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  O'Connell  recommended  that  the 
law  should  not  be  made  ex  post  factOy  or 
apply  to  any  woman  now  married. 

Mr.  John  Cample// expressed  his  willing- 
ness to  adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry,  to  make  the  Bill  ope- 
rate prospectively  only. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  suggested  that  it 
might  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  wife. 

Mr.  Sheil  supported  some  alteration  of 
the  Clause,  as  it  gave  the  husband  a 
power  to  the  injury  of  the  wife. 

Mr.  Fysche  Palmer  thought  that  the 
Bill  did  not  sufficiently  protect  the  rights 
of  married  women.  At  present,  a  woman 
could  not  surrender  her  jointure  to  her 
husband  without  the  consent  of  trustees ; 
but,  under  this  Bill,  her  assent  alone  would 
be  necessary.  A  wife  might  be  induced 
to  sacrifice  her  interests,  on  the  solicitation 
of  a  profligate  husband,  when  trustees 
would  interfere  to  protect  her.  So  far, 
therefore,  from  being  a  boon  to  wives,  he 
thought  it  placed  them  in  a  worse  situ- 
ation than  that  in  which  they  stood  under 
the  existing  law. 


Sir  James  Scarlett ,  being  anxious  to 
consider  more  maturely  the  details  of  the 
measure,  moved  that  the  Chairman  do 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Upon  this  motion  the  Committee  divi- 
ded— Ayes  43  ;  Noes  18  ; — Majority  25. 

The  House  resumed. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  June  13,    1832. 

MiNUTiB.]  Papen  ordered.  On  UieMotiooaf  UMSoufOTom 
GsNBRAL,  of  the  Avenge  Amount  of  Fees  aoerusd  to 
eadi  of  the  Meuengen  to  the  London  Comminioiieit  of 
Bankrupt,  for  two  Months,  commendng  from  19th  Jura- 
ary,  1829.  1830,  and  1831 ;  and  for  an  Account  of  ifanUar 
Fees  accrued  for  two  Months,  commencing  ftom  Ifth 
January,  1832. 

Bilb.  Read  a  second  time :— Boundaries  (Irdand)  s  South 
Sea  Islands. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Ebrikgtoii,  flpom  Biixbim, 
SouUi  Molton,  the  County  of  Devon,  and  Denny;— liy 
Mr.  Lambert,  Arom  Ennisoorthy  and  New  Ro«  {— ^tiie 
Lord  AnvocATi.'ftom  the  Trades  House,  Gk^goir^— 4br 
Stepping  the  Supplies  until  the  Reform  Bill  bepatnd* — 
By  Mr.  Lambert,  flrom  Gorey,  for  Equal  Righta  and 
Privileges  to  Ireland;  ftom  Enniscorthy  and  Teii4ile> 
shannon,  for  a  Tax  on  Absentees;  and  firom  four  Flaoes 
in  Irdand,  against  Tithes ;— by  Sir  Richard  MosemATB, 
fhim  six  Places  in  Ireland,  against  Tithes ;  from  Temple- 
town,  for  Inquiry  into  the  Newtownbarry  Affray;  and 
from  CoUighan,  against  Turnpike  Tolls  on  Market  Carts. 
— By  the  Lord  Advocate,  fttnn  Biggar,  in  fisvour  of  the 
Reform  Bill  (ScoUand) ;  and  from  Cupar,  in  ftvour  of  the 
Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  Shaw, 
from  Swords,  against  that  Plan* 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  por 
Ireland — Committee.]  The  Order  of  the 
Day  read  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  Parlia- 
ment (Ireland)  Bill. 

Mr.  Lamb  hegged  leave  to  present  a 
Petition  on  the  subject  of  the  BilL  It  was 
from  Dungarvan,  and  complained^  that  by 
the  operation  of  the  Reform  Bill^  the  electors 
of  Dungarvan  would  be  reduced  from  860 
to  200.  He  moved  that  the  petition  be  re. 
ferred  to  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Leader  supported  the  prayer  of  the 
petition,  and,  in  reference  to  the  Amend- 
ments to  be  proposed  by  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Kerry,  he  must  take  that  op- 
portunity of  complaining,  that  the  popu- 
lation returns  for  1831,  so  far  as  they  re- 
lated to  Ireland,  though  often  pronused, 
and  long  before  ordered,  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  the  House.  Would  it  be 
credited,  too,  that  the  boundary  maps  were 
not  yet  laid  on  the  Table  ?  Without  them 
how  could  the  Bill  be  discussed  ?  It  was 
necessary  to  know  how  the  constituencies 
of  towns  were  to  be  formed;  that  was,  bow 
many  voters  were  to  be  abstracted  from  the 
county  constituency,  before  they  could  go 
into  the  question  of  the  counties.  He  did 
not  know  how  the  franobiie  was  to  be^d^ 
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tiraiiied  in  the  towns,  and  though  he  by 
nomewu  iriihed  for  delay,  he  had  made  up 
hia  mind  not  to  vote  for  any  one  portion  of 
ths  enfranchising  part  of  the  Bill  till  the 
whole  information  was  before  them.  The 
Table  ihad  been  loaded  with  documents  re- 
lative to  Scotland  and  England,  before  the 
Reform  Bills  for  those  parts  of  the  empire 
were  brought  forward ;  but  for  Ireland 
there  was  no  information.  He  asked  par- 
ticularly to  see  what  number  of  electors 
were  to  be  given  to  boroughs,  and  what 
limits  had  been  struck  out  for  tiiem  by  the 
officers  who  had  had  the  task.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  treated 
the  House  well  by  not  supplying  those  do- 
cuments, and  he  would  not  find  his  account 
in  such  proceedings.  It  was  impossible- 
that  he,  or  any  other  Irish  Member,  should 
be  prepared  to  ep  into  a  Committee  till  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  with  all  the 
maps  and  boundaries  laid  down,  was  in  the 
possession  of  Members. 

Lord  Alihorp  said,  the  hon.  Gentleman 
Wonld  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  all 
these  points  when  the  Boundaries  Bill  was 
before  them,  and  he  saw  in  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
no  reason  for  delay.  The  documents  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
have  no  influence  over  the  Bill. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  say,  that  the  documents  would 
have  no  influence  over  the  Bill.  Would 
they  not  specify  what  number  of  voters  was 
to  be  taken  from  the  counties  to  con- 
stitute the  boroughs  ?  And  how  could  he 
know  what  would  be  the  constituency  of 
the  counties,  unless  he  knew  what  was  to 
be  abstracted  for  the  boroughs.''  To  say 
that  documents  would  have  no  influence 
over  the  Bill  was  quite  unworthy  of  the 
talents  of  the  noble  Lord.  That  was  not  his 
opinion;  but  it  was  what  he  expected.  It 
was  perfectly  in  unison  with  tne  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who 
sat  there  sneering  and  laughing  at  him. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  neither  laughing  nor 
sneering;  he  was  speaking  to  his  noble 
friend. 

Mr.  O  Connell :  Well,  then,  the  right  hon . 
Gentleman  was  laughing  at  something  else 
when  the  Irish  Biu  was  under  discussion. 
That  was  just  what  he  expected.  For  that 
he  was  prepared,  and  he  was  not  surprised  at 
the  interruption  he  received.  For  England 
and  Scotland  documents  had  been  laid  pro- 
fusely on  the  Table ;  for  Ireland  there  were 
none.  The  population  of  every  part  of 
these  two  countries  was  minutely  detailed. 


but  the  House  had  got  no  means  of  mtkiag 
a  comparative  estimate  of  the  population  <x 
the  towns  and  the  counties  in  Ireland. 
The  boundaries  of  the  boroughs  was  an  es- 
sential element  in  calculating  the  consti- 
tuencies of  counties.  If  the  proportion  of 
the  freemen  to  be  given  to  a  town  were  not 
known,  how  could  they  be  prepared  to  go 
into  a  discussion  on  the  constituency  of  the 
counties.^  He  meant  to  claim  additional 
Members  for  several  counties,  and  a  part  of 
his  case  would  depend  on  the  population 
they  contained,  independent  of  the  boroughs. 
The  population  Returns  were  not  printed ; 
there  was  no  information  before  them ;  and 
the  only  document  which  gave  a  compara- 
tive estimate  of  the  population  of  cities  and 
boroughs,  had  been  placed  in  his  hands  that 
day,  at  twelve  o'clock.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  was  bound  to  enter  his  pro- 
test against  proceeding  then.  He  would 
not  trouble  the  House  to  divide,  as  he 
should  call  upon  Gentlemen  several  times 
to  divide  hereafter,  but  he  was  bound  to 
protest  against  going  on  without  the  docu- 
ments. Look  at  the  case  of  Dunganran. 
If  the  boundary  line  proposed  were  to  be 
adopted,  Dungarvan  would  be  as  cloiD  a 
borough  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  ever  Old  Sarum  was.  At 
Youghall,  too,  the  Liberties  of  the  town 
were  shut  out,  contrary  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  firamers  of  the  Bill.  They  said, 
speaking  of  Mallow,  that  being  situated  in  a 
large  county,  a  vote  for  the  town  would  be 
much  more  valuable  than  a  vote  for  the 
county,  and  they  would  not  exolude  the 
Liberties  of  Mallow.  But  they  had  excluded 
the  liberties  of  Youghall,  by  which  it»  too, 
would  be  made  a  close  and  nomination  bo- 
rough in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. The  same  was  the  case  with  Ban* 
don  Bridge,  where  the  Duke  and  Lord 
Bandon  had  divided  the  interest  between 
them,  and  that  was  still  to  be  a  nominatkn 
borough.  He  should  be  content  to  go  on 
to-morrow,  and  he  did  not  want  to  delay 
the  Bill.  He  did  not  want  to  remain  in  the 
capital,  nor  keep  other  Gentlemen  here  one 
moment  longer  than  was  necessary,  and  he 
should  be  content  to  sit  from  day  to  day, 
but  he  must  protest  against  proceeding 
with  the  Bill  till  he  had  read  the  documents. 
Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  it  was  his  denie 
that  hon.  Members  should  have  had  the  in- 
formation sooner.  He  had,  in  the  first 
place,  hoped  to  put  the  book  containing  the 
boundaries  and  the  maps  in  the  hands  oi  all 
the  Members  of  that  House  three  or  fonr 
days  ago ;  but  every  body  know  that 
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time  was  naoesmily  occupied  in  colouring 
rnapf,  even  after  they  were  engraved.  He 
had  not  been  able  to  get  the  engravings,  before 
yesterday,  on  account  of  the  time  required  to 
complete  them,  which  was  the  sole  cause  of 
the  delay.  He  had  wished  to  expedite  them 
as  mudi  as  possible ;  and  as  he  understood  that 
only  fif^y  or  sixty  copies  could  possibly  be  in 
readiness  for  distribution  to-day,  he  thought 
that  he  was  only  doine  his  duty  in  giving  di- 
rections that  they  Siould  be  distributed 
amongst  ^e  Irish  Members,  and  that  one 
copy,  especially,  should  be  forwarded  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry,  as  he  had  complain- 
ed of  their  non-production.  As  to  the 
population  which  made  the  constituency  in 
the  different  counties  and  boroughs  in  Ire- 
land, there  was  no  more  information,  at 
least  as  to  its  numerical  amount,  furnished 
in  this  volume  than  was  to  be  found 
in  those  papers  which  constituted  an  ab- 
stract of  this  volume,  and  which  had  been 
laid  on  the  Table  of  the  House  one  month 
ago.  This  volume  was  expressly  devoted 
to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries  ;  but  it  was 
made  a  matter  of  complaint,  that  they  had 
not  been  furnished  with  the  same  mass  of 
comparative  information  in  this  instance 
that  had  been  laid  before  them  with  regard 
to  the  Englii^  boroughs,  towns,  &c.  Now, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  such  inform- 
ation was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  English  Bill,  as  they  had  to 
disfranchise  a  number  of  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  as- 
certain with  precision  the  relative  merits  of 
the  various  existing  boroughs  in  this 
country.  But,  as  there  were  no  boroughs 
to  be  disfranchised  or  enfranchised  in  Ire- 
land, it  was  not  necessary  to  determine 
the  comparative  claims  between  existing 
boroughs  there,  and  therefore  the  inform- 
ation required  as  to  Eneland  was  not  re- 
quired as  to  Ireland.  AU  they  had  to  do 
with  regard  to  the  boroughs  in  Ireland  was, 
to  see  that  their  boundaries  were  fairly  and 
properly  settled,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Boundary  Bill,  he  was 
quite  sure  that  he  should  be  able  to  show 
die  House  that  such  had  been  the  case. 
With  regard  to  Mallow  and  Dungarvan,  he 
must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  they  had  been 
treated  exactly  in  the  same  way  that  bo- 
roughs under  similar  circumstances  had  been 
treated  in-  England.  In  the  case  of  those 
two  boroughs,  the  freemen  resident  within 
the  limits  of  the  borough  possessed  at  pre-* 
sent,  from  the  same  premises,  a  double  right 
of  voting,  for  the  town  and  for  the  county. 
Now,  Iwth  cases  were  dealt  with  predaely 
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on  the  same  principle  that  had  been  applied 
to  similar  cases  in  England ;  namely,  that 
no  person  should  derive  a  double  vote  from 
one  and  the  same  property,  at  the  mmm 
time  that  the  right  of  voting,  as  it  at  present 
existed,  was  preserved  to  uie  resident  free* 
men  for  the  term  oE  their  own  lives.  In 
fact,  as  he  had  said  already,  the  case  had 
been  dealt  with  exactly  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  English  Reform  Bill. 
He  begged  to  apologise  to  the  House  fiir 
entering  into  those  questions,  for  the  dii* 
cussion  of  which  this  was  not  the  fit  or 
proper  opportunity. 

oir  Richard  Musgrave  contended,  that 
the  narrowing  of  the  limits  of  boroughs  was 
contrary  to  the  instructions  of  the  Commia- 
sioners.  In  proof  of  this,  he  would  refisr 
to  a  statement  of  one  of  the  Commissioiier^ 
in  which  he  stated,  that  he  was  to  enlarge, 
and  not  contract,  the  limits  of  borou§^ 
The  number  of  voters  at  present  in  Dun- 
garvan amounted  to  860,  and  the  boundary 
proposed  by  the  present  plan  would  reduce 
the  number  of  10/.  voters  to  106,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  resident  on 
the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  so 
that  the  Representation  of  that  town  would 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  noble  Duke. 
The  object  of  the  English  Bill  was,  to  es- 
tablish a  respectable  constituency  in  towns. 
The  House  must  see,  that  the  Bill  proposed 
for  Ireland  would  have  a  contrary  e^hei. 
Ireland  was  a  poor  country,  and  it  was  gross 
injustice  to  raise  the  franchise.  You^all, 
Bandon  Bridge,  and  Mallow,  were  circum- 
stanced like  Dungarvan,  and  would  be  close 
boroughs  under  the  present  BilL  If  Mi- 
nisters persevered  in  opposing  the  amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  Irish  Members,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  saving,  that  it  would  be 
a  direct  infraction  of  the  pledge  they  had 
given  to  the  Reformers  of  the  empire.  He 
considered  this  part  and  parcel  of  the  general 
measure ;  and  he  thought  that  the  interests 
of  the  English  people  would  be  affected,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Irish,  if  that  measure 
were  not  substantial  and  effectual. 

Mr.  Gallif  Knight  wished  to  know 
whether,  under  the  present  arrangement,  a 
small  borough  which  he  saw  at  the  comer 
of  the  map  was  to  bear  the  same  nam^. 
The  name  of  the  place  at  present  was  Snug^ 
borough. 

Petition  read,  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
Table. 

Mr.  Lamhi  in  moving  that  the  petition 
should  be  printed,  said,  that  he  had  taken 
the  earliest  possible  omportunity  to  lay  it 
before  the  House,  as  it  had  not  reached  bin 
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till  last  Saturday.  He  did  not  think  that 
was  exactly  the  fittest  period  to  enter  on  a 
discussion  of  the  point  to  which  the  petition 
referred.  The  petitioners  prayed  that  the 
right  of  voting  should  be  preserved  to  the  5L 
householders  in  this  borough,  and,  for  his 
part,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why,  in  the 
various  boroughs  throughout  Ireland,  where 
those  5/.  householders  already  possessed  the 
rieht  of  voting,  they  should  be  disfranchised. 
He  would  do  all  he  could  to  support  the 
rights  of  those  voters. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  they  had  dealt  with 
the  5L  householders  in  Ireland,  precisely  as 
they  had  dealt  with  the  same  class  of  house- 
holders in  England ;  namely,  the  right  of 
voting,  where  it  existed,  was  retained  to  them 
for  life,  and  they  were  disfranchised  pro- 
spectively. He  would  just  refer  to  Youghall 
to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  there  of 
the  present  Bill.  The  constituency  of 
Youghall  at  present  amounted  to  263,  of 
which  176  were  non-resident,  and  eighty- 
seven  resident.  Now,  of  those  eighty-seven 
resident  voters,  seventy-four  would  be  re- 
tained by  this  Bill  as  10/.  householders, 
and  an  addition  of  nearly  300  more  made  to 
the  constituency  there. 

Mr.  (yConnell  asked  did  any  Member  in 
the  House  entertain  the  slightest  doubt 
but  Youghall  would  be  a  close  borough  ? 
Let  him  not  be  told,  that  this  was  a  Reform 
Bill,  when  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  to 
have  the  nomination  to  the  borough.  What 
was  the  professed  object  of  this  Bill  ?  To 
amend  the  Representation  of  the  people; 
to  throw  open  the  close  boroughs.  If  this 
was  not  the  object,  what  was  the  value  of 
the  Reform  Bill  ?  It  was  a  poor  answer  to 
tell  him,  that  there  was  no  51.  franchise  in 
England,  and  that  therefore  this  species 
of  Franchise  could  not  be  introduced  into 
Ireland.  But  it  ought  to  be  recollected 
that  Ireland  was  a  poor  country,  and  that 
a  5/.  qualification  there  was  nearly  equal  to 
a  10/.  franchise  in  this  country.  It  was  his 
opinion  that  those  5/.  franchises  which  ex- 
isted in  forty  boroughs  in  Ireland,  previous 
to  the  Union,  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
there  in  the  existing  boroughs.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Se- 
cretary, who  said,  that  the  population  re- 
turns had  nothing  to  do  with  this  question, 
and  that  the  papers  which  had  been  lying 
on  the  Table  of  this  House  for  a  month 
past  could  furnish  us  with  all  necessary  in- 
formation. Now,  he  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
would  be  glad  to  know,  how  he  could  learn 
from  these  documents  what  portion  of  the 
towns  bad  been  cut  off  and  added  to  the 


constituency  of  the  counties,  and  how  many 
farms,  belonging  to  counties,  had  been  cut 
off  and  added  to  the  towns.  These  docu- 
ments did  not  state  that  two  thirds  of  Dun- 
garvan  were  cut  off;  nor  that  the  Liberties 
of  Youghall  had  been  struck  off  by  the 
Boundary  Commissioners ;  and  yet  this  was 
what  the  right  hon.  Secretary  called  giving 
him  an  answer ;  but  it  was  what  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  called  a  miserable  quibble,  a 
contemptuous,  insulting  excuse  for  hurrying 
the  House  into  this  Committee,  without  the 
means  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  results. 
Were  Ministers  to  dictate  a  Reform  BiU  for 
Ireland  ?  If  the  dictates  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were  not  meant  to  carry  this 
Bill,  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  indecent 
attempt  to  force  them  into  Committee  ? 
But  he  would  take  him  upon  his  own  book, 
and  show  that  he  had  given  him  no  answer. 
For  instance,  might  not  Londondeny, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Kilkenny,  or  any  other 
large  towns,  say,  that  they  had  as  good  a 
right  to  two  Representatives  as  Belfast  ?  or 
if,  instead  of  giving  two  Members  to  the 
College  of  Dublin,  they  were  to  select  some 
town  better  entitled  to  an  additional  Mem- 
ber, how  could  they  decide  in  either  of  these 
cases  without  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
population.  This  was  his  object  in  calling 
for  the  population  returns,  and  yet  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  had  told  them,  in 
what  he  called  his  answer,  that  these 
documents  were  whoUy  unnecessary.  He 
also  wanted  the  popularion  returns  in 
order  to  prove  that  Ireland  was  entitled 
to  claim  a  greater  number  of  Represent- 
atives than  this  Bill  gave  her;  and  in 
order  to  demonstrate  that  there  was  in 
this  instance,  as  there  was  in  every  other, 
a  shrinking  from  giving  Ireland  her  just 
and  proper  share  in  the  Constitution — a 
feeling  which  existed  from  the  earliest  pe- 
riod of  her  connexion  with  England,  and 
which,  in  his  conscience,  he  beueved  still 
continued  to  exist  in  the  breast  of  the  light 
hon.  Secretary,  with  as  lively  a  force  as  it 
had  ever  existed  in  this  country  for  the  last 
700  years. 

Mr.  JVyse  said,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  would  be  preserved 
by  this  Bill  in  Dungarvan,  while  the  influ- 
ence of  the  other  dominant  family  thero-^ 
that  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford — ^woold 
be,  in  consequence  of  the  new  boundary, 
almost  totally  destroyed.  Now,  thoagh  he 
was  not  friendly  to  the  politics  of  the 
Marquess  of  Waterford,  he  thougiht  the 
influence  of  one  family  should  not  be  de- 
stroyed in  that  town,  in  order  to  fpyn  fldl 
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scope  to  tlie  domination  of  another^  and  he  | 
was  quite  sure>  that  by  the  existence  of 
the  influence  of  the  Waterford  family  in 
Dungarvan,  the  politics  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  would  be  improved.  He  must 
insist  on  the  propriety  of  having  the  popu- 
lation returns  laid  upon  the  Table,  before 
they  proceeded  with  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Sheil  would  ask  the  House,  if  the 
policy  of  the  English  Reform  Bill  was  not  to 
have  a  constituency  of  at  least  300  in  each 
borough  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  justice 
and  common  sense,  should  not  the  same 
principle  be  extended  to  Ireland?  Dun- 
garvan  would  have  a  constituency  of  l60. 
Now,  really  this  was  too  bad.  Upon  what 
ground,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
could  such  a  system  be  defended  ?  In 
England,  the  boroughs  were  to  be  thrown 
open — in  Ireland,  hot  beds  of  corruption 
were  to  be  preserved.  If  the  object  of  the 
Government  were  to  increase  the  county 
constituency,  he  could  point  out  a  mode  by 
which  this  might  be  effected  without  en« 
trenching  on  the  constituency  of  the  towns. 
Let  them  restore  the  franchise  to  the  40^. 
freeholders  in  fee.  There  was  no  just  rea- 
son for  depriving  this  class  of  voters  of  their 
rights ;  they  were  an  independent  and  in- 
dustrious body  of  men,  and  every  way  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  for  which  he  contend- 
ed. He  most  earnestly  entreated  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  not  to  press  them  to  go  into 
Committee  this  evening.  It  was  but  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  yield  upon  this 
point  to  the  remonstrances  addressed  to 
them  by  so  many  Representatives  for  Ire- 
land. Again  he  implored  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  complaints  of  the  Irish  people,  in 
whose  hearts  it  would  be  very  easy  to 
plant  a  thorn,  but  it  would  not  be  so  easy 
to  pluck  it  out. 

Mr.  Jephson  said,  that  as  allilsion  had 
been  made  to  the  proposed  boundaries  of 
the  borough  he  represented,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  say,  that  he  had,  two  or 
three  days  ago,  sent  to  his  constituents  the 
map  describmg  those  boundaries,  and  he 
should  wait  their  instructions  before  he 
made  any  observation  upon  the  proposition. 

Mr.  Maurice  CyConnell  was  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Mallow,  which  was  some- 
what at  variance  with  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  the  member  for  Mal- 
low, had  said,  that  he  had  sent  off  the  maps 
to  his  constituents  some  days  back,  whilst 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  stated,  that 
of  thd  books  containing  those  mai'^s,  only 
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fifty  or  sixty  were  ready,  and  had  been  d©^ 
livered  within  the  last  two  days. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  Stanley  moved  that  the  House  do 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Reform  of  Par- 
liament (Ireland)  Bill,  upon  which 

Mr.  (yConneU  said,  he  rose  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  Motion  which 
he  then  felt  it  his  duty  to  make.  He 
wanted  to  re-estabUsh  the  40«.  franchise 
in  fee,  and  he  intended  to  move,  that  such 
individuals  residing  in  counties  possessed  of 
a  fee  simple  estate  of  the  value  of  40#., 
should  be  entitled  to  vote.  The  Reformers 
of  England  would  have  to  decide  this  im« 
portant  question ;  the  Reformers  of  Scot- 
land would  have  to  decide  upon  it,  and  a 
few  hours  would  determine  whether  or  not 
they  were  sincere  in  their  professions.  Re 
claimed  this  for  Ireland  as  a  matter  of 
right  and  justice.  He  could  not  see  whtt 
possible  motive  could  induce  them  to  refuse 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  determined  to  treat 
the  Irish  with  contemptuous  indifference ; 
or  to  exhibit  a  hostile  disposition  to  the  just 
demands  of  his  country,  instead  of  meeting 
them  with  a  fair  and  conciliatory  spirit. 
The  people  of  England  had  retained  this 
franchise,  and  why,  he  would  ask,  had  not 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  same  right  to  it  ? 
Would  the  Ministers  dare  to  treat  Eng« 
land  in  this  way? — and  if  the  English 
people  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so,  did 
they  suppose  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  suner  such  treatment  with  impunity? 
The  Bill  which  was  proposed  to  reform  the 
Representation  of  Ireland,  was  founded 
upon  a  wrong  basis,  and  had  certainly  been 
framed  with  no  very  friendly  feeling  to- 
wards that  portion  of  the  British  empire. 
What  he  understood  by  Reform  was,  the 
removal  of  abuses,  whether  existing  under 
a  base  oligarchical  system,  or  arising  from 
any  other  cause  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem. Such,  at  least,  would  be  the  prinpiple 
of  the  English  Bill.  But  far  different 
would  be  the  effect  of  that  measure  in  Ire- 
land (he  was  referring  solely  to  the  county 
constituency) ;  they  proceeded  on  the  found! 
dation  of  the  franchise  as  it  was,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether  that 
franchise  was  a  proper  one  or  not.  He  de- 
manded a  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  upon  the 
same  basis  as  the  constituency  existed 
in  1829'  He  merely  required  the  re- 
storation of  that  franchise  of  which 
the  40j.  freeholders  in  fee  had  been 
unjustly  deprived  in  1829-  He  knew  no 
possible  pretence  that  could  justify  this  act 
of  spoliation,  still  less  could  he  discover  any 
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Reasonable  ground  upon  which  his  demand 
could  be  refused ;  for  it  ought  to  be  recol- 
lected, that  the  Administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  (no  Reformer)  merely  voted 
for  that  bill  to  make  another  measure  pa- 
latable,  but  which  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
call  a  bad  bill.  Thus,  in  order  to  carry 
the  question  of  Emancipation,  the  English 
Reformers  voted  for  this  measure.  I  nstead  of 
increasing  the  freedom  of  election,  the  Re- 
form Bill  for  Ireland  would  have  a  directly 
contrary  eficct.  If  the  object  of  its  framers 
(he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  so),  but 
if  their  object  was,  to  throw  the  Represent- 
ation of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of  absentee 
nroprietors,  this  Bill  could  not  have  been 
framed  in  any  way  better  calculated  to  elfect 
that  purpose.  His  Majesty's  Government 
refused  to  give  the  Irish,  except  in  one  soli- 
tary instance,  and  just  where  it  could  be  of 
no  possible  use — a  chattel  franchise  of  10^, 
and  this  concession  was  made^  not  from  any 
conviction  of  its  utility  upon  the  mind  of 
the  right  hon.  Secretanr,  but  upon  the  re- 
commendation of  a  noble  Lord,  the  Repre- 
sentative of  a  northern  county.  He  could 
not  be  charged  with  impeding  his  Majesty's 
Government,  for  he  had  refrained  from  press- 
ing the  grievances  of  Ireland  upon  them  until 
the  English  Reform  Bill  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  even  then,  he  did  not 
complain  until  he  went,  as  the  delegate  from 
a  most  respectable  body  of  gentlemen,  to 
the  noble  Lords  opposite,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  noble  member  for  De. 
vonshire,  and  also  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  If  he  went 
alone,  he  felt  that  he  might  not  be  entitled 
to  more  than  ordinary  courtesy,  but  he  was 
accompanied  on  that  occasion  by  the  vener- 
able and  estimable  Gentleman,  Sir  John 
Newport,  whose  opinion,  at  least,  ought  to 
have  some  weight.  He  did  wait  upon 
theie  personages,  not,  indeed,  with  "  bated 
breath  and  suppliant  knee,"  but  with  the 
upright  and  bold  port  of  men  demanding 
justice — 'for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating 
with  them,  and  pointing  out  the  injustice 
of  this  measure.  He  thought  he  made  an 
impression  on  two  of  the  noble  personages. 
If  he  knew  anything  of  human  nature,  he 
was  quite  sure  he  produced  an  impression 
upon  the  mind  of  one  of  them.  But  there 
was  one  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon  whom 
his  reasoning  had,  he  knew,  little  influence 
— «  Gentleman  who,  from  the  very  outset 
of  his  career,  had,  in  all  his  acts,  distin- 
guished himself  as  the  enemy  of  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland.  He  now  solemnly  warned 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  adopt  some 


far  different  course  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
His  contemptuous  conduct  would  no  longer 
be  tamely  borne ;  if  he  persevered  in  suck 
a  course,  he  would  produce  strife  and  Uood^- 
shed  in  the  country,  which  must  end  in  se- 
paration. He  called  upon  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  review  his  conduct  since  he 
became  officially  connected  with  Ireland* 
His  first  act  was,  the  celebrated  circular 
letter  to  the  Magistracy  of  Ireland.  He 
next  re-organiaed  a  body  which  were  nearly 
defunct  when  he  came  into  office— a  mea« 
sure  which  brought  out  Captain  Graham 
and  his  Yeomanry  to  butcher  the  people, 
and  he  afterwards  dismissed  this  very  same 
Captain  Graham  for  so  doing.  **  Let  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman  go  on  in  thb  ooune/' 
said  Mr.  O'Connell,  "  and  I  t^  him, 
that  the  insurrection  against  tithea  in  Ire- 
land will  be  swelled  into  a  formidable  and 
bloody  rebellion  which  he  may  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  put  down."  He  (Mr.  0'C<»iinell) 
was  convinced  of  the  value  of  the  conneiioa 
between  the  two  countries,  and  so  long  aa 
he  lived,  he  should  use  all  his  influence  to 
preserve  it.  He  could  not,  however,  lay 
how  long  it  miffht  be  in  his  power  to  do  so. 
Indeed,  it  required  all  the  influence  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  Irish  people  placed  oonfl* 
dence  to  prevent  its  being  severed  at  this 
moment.  He  could,  however,  tell  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  eoncea* 
sion  he  now  recommended  was  the  onlj 
method  left  to  England  of  preserving 
her  connexion  with  Ireland.  It  had  been 
invariably  stated  that  the  number  of  lOl, 
freeholders  in  Ireland  was  20,000..  It  was 
little  more  than  19jOOO — th^e  would  not 
be  28,000  voters.  He  was  quite  sure  that 
there  would  not  be  30,000  for  a  population 
of  7,500,000.  This  fact  he  would  prove  at 
some  future  stage  of  this  BilL  He  wai 
prepared  to  do  so  then,  and  to  go  fully  into 
the  details,  satisfied  with  this  point  aUnie» 
to  try  the  feelings  of  English  Refonnera 
towards  his  country,  and  he  would  asfc^ 
even  amidst  the  declamation  of  granting 
equal  justice — was  there  equal  juitioe  be- 
tween the  two  countries?  It  waa  known 
that  until  the  reign  of  Henry  6th,  every. 
body  had  a  right  to  vote.  From  that  time 
to  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Billi 
the  40f.  franchise  had  existed,  of  which 
Ireland  had  been  deprived  at  that  time. 
He  could  not  but  contrast  the  conduct  of 
the  noble  and  distinguished  individual^ 
constituting  his  Majesty's  Government  at 
present,  with  what  it  was  when  the  dia. 
franchisement  of  the  40ff.  freeholders  of 
Ireland  was  discussed.    The  late  laqentel 
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member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Huskitton)  was 
followed  in  his  opposition  to  the  measure, 
by  the  noble  Lord  (not  now  in  his  place) 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  delivered  a  most  admir- 
able  speech  in  favour  of  their  rights^ 
though  he  afterwards  certainly  voted  for 
their  disfranchisement ;  and,  in  short,  the 
40*.  freeholders  were  then  stipported,  even 
in  the  abuses  which  were  asserted  to  arise 
from  their  franchise,  by  every  influential 
man  in  the  present  Government,  indudins 
the  illustrious  individual,  the  present  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  In  1829,  it 
was  alleged,  as  a  ground  for  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  40*.  freeholders,  that  thev 
had  left  and  abandoned  the  legitimate  in- 
fluence of  their  landlords,  and  yielded 
themselves  to  the  influence  of  their  priests. 
He  denied  the  insinuation,  and  hesitated 
not  to  say,  that  the  priests  were  then,  as 
now,,  under  the  control  of  the  popular  opin- 
ions and  sentiments  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  country.  In  proof 
of  this,  he  would  mention  the  case  of  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  at  his  election  for  the 
county  of  Clare.  The  reverend  Mr.  Coffey 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  fVee- 
holders  into  the  town  of  Ennis,  which  he 
was  bringing  up,  for  the  purpose  of  voting 
for  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  a  most  estimable 
gentleman,  whom  the  40*.  freeholders 
turned  out  of  Clare  for  joining  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  moment  the  freeholders  arrived  in  the 
lovm,  they  took  off  their  hats,  gave  a 
hearty  cheer,  bowed  to  the  reverend  Mr. 
Coffey,  and  walked  off,  leaving  the  reverend 
gentleman  standing  alone.  The  alleged 
influence  of  the  priests  was  made  one 
ground  of  a  petition  against  the  returns  of 
no  less  than  five  counties  in  Ireland — 
namely>  Westmeath,  Dublin,  Galway, 
Waterford,  and  Clare — in  the  last  against 
his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  return.  But  in  three 
cases  the  counsel  for  the  petitioners  had 
abandoned  that  branch  of  their  case ;  and 
in  two  instances  evidence  in  support  of  the 
allegation  was  gone  into ;  and  when  it  was 
proposed,  on  behalf  of  the  parties  peti- 
tioned against,  to  proceed  to  rebut  that  evi- 
dence, in  both  cases  the  Committee  unani- 
mously stopped  the  counsel,  stating  that 
they  were  satisfied  that  the  allegation  was 
untenable.  Tlius  he  showed^  when  op- 
portunities were  afforded  of  proving  that 
the  priests  possessed  that  influence  which 
was  alleged  (and  then  believed  to  exist), 
the  charge  was  either  abandoned,  or  t()tally 


failed  in  proof.  The  Committee,  however^ 
decided,  by  the  fact  of  their  going  into 
evidence  upon  the  point,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  priests  was  a  ground  upon  which 
an  election  might  be  invalidated.  After 
these  facts,  it  would  be  a  work  of  super- 
erogation on  his  part  to  use  any  further 
arguments  to  show  the  absurdity  of  this 
objection.  He  only  mentioned  these  things 
to  show  how  little  the  real  state  of  Ireland 
was  understood  in  tha^  House.  He  was, 
however,  willing  to  admit  that  the  people 
were  under  the  influence  of  agitators^  as 
they  were  called.  He  himself,  as  everybody 
knew,  had  the  honour  to  belong  to  Mm 
class;  but  these  agitators  were  but  the 
mouth-pieces  of  the  people ;  and  they  only 
possessed  influence  so  long  as  they  txpnoh 
ed  their  wishes  and  their  feelings.  To 
return,  however,  to  the  Disfrandusemeiit 
Bin  of  1839,  he  must  remark,  that  in 
1825,  he  was  himself  examined  befbvo  a 
Committee  of  the  House,  with  referenoe  to 
the  class  of  voters  subsequently  disfrra* 
chised,  and  it  was  then  considers!  and  un* 
derstood  (at  least  it  was  so  by  him),  that 
the  40*.  freeholders  in  fee  were  to  remain 
untouched  in  their  rights  and  privileges, 
and  yet  in  1829>  with  a  reckless  negligence 
and  forgetfulness  of  every  principle,  they 
were  included  in  the  measure,  and  disfran- 
chised, though  against  them  there  did  not 
exist  the  least  pretence  for  such  a  course. 
He,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  already  ob« 
jected,  must  also  appeal  against  the  fran- 
chise introduced  in  the  measure,  nominally 
a  lOA  franchise,  but  one  which,  under  that 
Bill,  was  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
near  him,  to  be  r^ly  a  20/.  franchise,  be« 
cause  it  was  provided,  that  there  should  bo 
10/.  over  and  above  all  charges,  costs,  and 
expenses.  The  franchise  had  not  been  di- 
minished, but  extended,  in  England;  why 
should  it  not  be  rendered  more  extensive  in 
Ireland  ?  Why  not  restore  their  rights  to 
the  40*.  freeholders,  and  thus  give  to  the 
peasantry  a  sense  of  importance  and  inde- 
pendence, while  we  afforded  them  a  sti- 
mulus to  industry  ?  Either  the  English 
Parliament  thought  Ireland  unfit  to  re^ve 
this  boon  (boon  did  he  call  it  ?) — nay,  this 
act  of  justice — or  they  considered  the  pri- 
vilege which  was  enjoyed  in  England  too 
good  for  Irishmen,  and  grudgingly  resolved 
to  keep  it  to  themselves.  Grosser  injustice 
was  never  displayed  than  that  which  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill  exhibited.  Who  would 
dare  to  tell  him  that  Irishmen  were  not  as 
well  entitled  to  this  franchise  as  English- 
men ?     After  this  they  might  talk  to  him 
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of  equal  rights  and  equal  privileges^  but  he 
would  laugh  at  their  empty  vauntings. 
What^  he  would  ask,  was  one  of  the  pleas 
for  refusing  it  ?  Why,  that  they  could  not 
disturb  the  Members  of  the  House.  That 
was  General  Gascoyne's  plea — a  man  of 
whom  he  would  say,  without  hesitation, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  worst  used  gentle- 
men in  England.  General  Gascoyne  had 
moved  and  carried  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  that  the  number  of  Members 
for  England  and  Wales  should  remain  513. 
The  House  was  dissolved.  The  General 
went  back  to  his  constituents ;  and,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Government,  was 
almost  hooted  out  of  Liverpool;  yet  that 
same  Government  actually  adopted  the 
principle  of  the  Motion  they  had  thus  so 
violently  condemned.  All  the  people  of 
Ireland  had  to  contend  with  was,  in  fact,  a 
mere  prejudice  that  the  number  of  the 
House  should  remain  658.  But,  even  with 
a  knowledge  of  that  prejudice,  the  Govern- 
ment had  taken  care  to  draw  so  liberally 
on  their  bank  for  the  people  of  England 
and  Wales,  that  there  remained  nothing  for 
Ireland.  The  numbers  of  the  House  were 
now  to  be  scrupulously  preserved — England 
would  have  thirty  Members  more  than  ori- 

S'nally  contemplated,  but  Ireland  was  ex- 
uded from  deriving  any  advantage;  in 
consequence  of  the  departure  from  the 
principles  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  her 
Members  would  not  be  augmented.  Did 
Ireland  deserve  such  treatment,  after  the 
assistance  her  Representatives  had  rendered 
Ministers  on  the  English  Reform  Bill? 
But  this  was  always  the  way  where  Ire- 
land was  concerned;  her  aid  was  invoked 
in  the  battle,  but  when  a  division  of  the 
spoil  came,  she  was  forgotten.  The  Irish 
were  ready  to  forgive — they  demanded 
only  equal  justice — ^but  it  was  the  injured 
who  forgive — those  who  do  the  wrong 
never  forgive.  He  appealed  to  the  Minis- 
ters, as  Reformers,  to  remember  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  now  placed.  Let 
them  remember  that  their  votes  would  go 
forth  to  the  world;  that  they  had  to  decide 
upon  the  claims  to  equal  justice  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  empire.  Would  they  remind 
the^  people  of  Ireland  of  that  sentiment 
which  had  been  so  often  repeated  to  them  ? 
"  —  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not 
That  he  who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the 
blow?" 

He  would  not  go  into  a  lengthened  view 
of  this  subject ;  but  the  conduct  of  the  pre- 
sent Government  was  of  a  piece  with  that 
which  had  been  pursued  by  every  Admi- 


nistration  in  Ireland  since  the  tune  of 
Henry  2nd.  The  people  of  Ireland  had 
only  put  in  a  claim  for  an  equal  participa- 
tion in  those  rights  enjoyed  by  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire.  That  was  done  even 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  3rd ;  but  the  just  de- 
mands of  the  people  were  then  refused,  and 
their  interests  were  sacrificed  to  the  Conser- 
vative party,  as  they  had  now  been  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  might  carry 
his  proposition ;  but  let  him  recoUect,  that 
he  would  not  satisfv  the  chums  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  the  Conservative  party,  to 
whom  he  sacrificed  them  was  not  now  do- 
minant ;  he  would  not  conciliate  them  now. 
But  let  him  consider  well  the  consequences 
of  his  conduct.  It  had  been  said,  that  if 
Henry  8th  had  conceded  as  much  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  as  he  did  to  the  people 
of  England,  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  successful  in  that  country.  He  did 
not  think  that ;  but  it  had  been  so  stiatedby 
more  than  one  historian.  When  there  was 
the  first  appearance  of  concession,  in  the 
reign  of  James  1st,  he,  by  the  advice  of  Sir 
John  Davis,  introduced  the  rotten  borough 
system  there,  and  by  that  means  destroyed 
the  good  he  otherwise  might  have  done. 
James  made  forty  boroughs  in  one  day, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  dominant  party 
control  in  the  Le^slature.  This  was  in 
character  with  the  whole  system,  to  prevent 
the  voice  of  the  people  being  heiurd.  It 
was  little  more  than  200  years  since  it 
was  no  crime  to  murder  an  Irishman ;  and 
it  had  only  been  at  periods  of  danger  and 
of  difficulty  that  Ireland  had  ever  b^  able 
to  obtain  anything  from  England.  England 
endeavoured  to  enslave  the  people— it  de- 
stroyed their  Churches — ^it  threw  down 
their  altars,  and  stripped  their  clergy  of 
their  property — but  it  did  not  succeed  in 
the  attempt  to  destroy  the  spirit  of  the 
people.  The  present  Parliament  had  re- 
stored to  the  people  of  England  those  riffhts 
which  had  been  usurped  by  an  oligarchy. 
It  had  rendered  useful  service  to  this  coun- 
try, and  why  not  do  equal  justice  to  lie- 
land  ?  In  the  present  instance  insult  had 
been  added  to  injury — the  English  Reform 
Bill  was  brought  forward  by  an  Eng^ifdi 
Gentleman ;  the  Scottish  Bill  by  a  Scottish 
legal  luminary ;  was  there  no  Irishman  to 
whom  Ministers  could  intrust  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill  ? — was  it  necessary  that  it  should 
be  introduced  by  one  who  could  condliftte 
nobody — a  person  in  whom  no  party  could 
confide?  Yes,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  been  fully  intruiited 
with  a  measure  which  was  calculated  to 
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destroy  the  independence  of  Ireland.  Wise 
and  political  Statesmen  as  were  the  present 
members  of  his  Majesty's  Government, 
they  wished  to  put  an  end  to  excitement 
and  agitation  in  Ireland,  and  how  did  they 
set  about  it? — by  perpetrating  an  act  of 
injustice  which  must  perpetuate  excitement, 
and  leave  no  room  for  tranquillity  but  the 
tranquillity  of  slavery,  and  that,  he  pledged 
himself,  thev  should  not  have.  He  told 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanley)  he 
might  defeat  him  (Mr.  O'ConnelH  in  that 
House,  but  the  Irish  people  would  beat  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  elsewhere.  They 
would  vanquish  him  ;  and  in  doing  so,  they 
would  violate  no  law,  so  long  as  Algerine 
Acts,  such  as  the  Registration  of  Arms, 
and  Unlawful  Processions'  Bills  did  not 
exist.  No;  so  long  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman left  the  Irish  people  one  rag  of  the 
Constitution,  they  would  take  their  stand 
upon  that  and  beat  him.  In  conclusion,  he 
should  move,  by  way  of  Amendment,  that 
it  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to 
restore  the  elective  franchise  to  persons 
seised  in  fee,  and  occupying  freeholds  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  40a*. 

Mr.  Stanley  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
tone  and  temper  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  speech.  If  he  (Mr.  Stanley) 
were  the  person,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
timated, who  stood  between  the  claims  of 
Ireland  and  their  just  consideration  and 
accomplishment — if  on  his  voice  alone 
depended  the  extent  of  the  measure  of 
Reform  to  be  dealt  out  to  that  countrj',  and 
if  he  were  indeed  that  lard  task-master 
which  the  learned  Gentleman  would  repre- 
sent him  to  the  people  of  England,  who,  he 
hoped  knew  him  better,  and  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  whom  the  learned  Gentleman 
wished  to  delude,  certainly  the  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  had  not  taken  the  best  mode  to 
conciliate  him,  assuming  that  he  acted  on 
personal  grounds  and  motives.  But  the 
learned  Gentleman  well  knew,  that  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  was  not  acting  from  any  such 
motives.  He  would  not  recriminate  on  the 
learned  Gentleman,  although  there  were 
charges  which  he  could  make,  and  not 
without  foundation,  but,  he  repeated,  he 
would  not.  As  he  had  abstained  from 
answering  the  pointed  calumnies,  he  should 
not  take  any  more  notice  of  the  personal 
parts  of  the  hon.  Member's  speech.  One 
thing,  however,  he  would  say — the  learned 
Gentleman  must  have  been  internally 
laughing  at  his  audience  in  that  House,  as 
he  often  did  elsewhere,  when  he  made  it  a 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  Govern- 
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ment,  that  an  Irishman  was  not  the  organ 
to  bring  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  forward. 
The  learned  Gentleman  knew  well  that  it 
was  his  (Mr.  Stanley's)  duty  as  Irish  Secre- 
tary to  introduce  the  Bill,  but  the  hon. 
Member  added,  that  he  could  conciliate 
no  friend,  that  no  party  relied  on  him,  and 
chiefly  for  this  reason,  that  he  repudiated 
all  assistance,  and  would  admit  of  no  alter- 
ation in  the  measure.  Now  he  (Mr.  Stan- 
ley) asked,  whether  he  had  not  only 
exhibited  a  willingness  to  listen  to  sug- 
gestions, but  actually  adopted  them  wherever 
they  appeared  beneficial  ?  If  the  learned 
Gentleman  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
amending  the  Bill,  and  forwarding  its  pro- 
gress through  the  (Committee,  the  first  clause 
which  he  objected  altogether  to  discuss  that 
evening,  would  have  afiorded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proposing  the  very  instruction 
which  he  now  moved,  as  an  amendment,  on 
the  Speaker  leaving  the  Chair.  But  the 
learned  Gentleman  threatened  the  House 
with  instruction  after  instruction,  with  a 
view  to  obstruct  the  Bill.  Was  that  the 
conduct  of  a  sincere  advocate  of  Reform  ? 
Was  that  the  way  to  keep  i:p  the  good  un- 
derstanding between  England  and  Ireland, 
of  which  the  learned  Gentleman  talked  so 
much,  but  which  his  conduct  was  directly 
calculated  to  impair,  if  it  could  be  lessened 
by  the  acts  of  an  individual  ?  With  regard 
to  the  proposed  instruction,  he  was  glad  to 
find  the  learned  Gentleman  now  abandoning 
all  but  the  40^.  in  fee  voters,  that  he  gave 
up  those  who  had  an  interest  on  lives. 

Mr.  O Council  said,  he  meant  to  make  the 
other  40*.  freeholders  the  subject  of  another 
instruction. 

Mr.  Stanley :  At  least,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  not  proceed  further 
in  his  present  motion.  The  learned  Gen- 
tleman spoke  of  the  injustice  of  refusing 
the  franchise  in  one  countrv  to  a  class  of 
freeholders  who  were  permitted  to  exercise 
it  in  another ;  but  let  it  be  observed,  that 
there  was  some  difference  between  con- 
tinuing a  right  of  voting  now  in  existence, 
and  conferring,  in  opposition  to  a  positive 
law,  a  right  of  voting  that  had  been  dig- 
continued.  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that 
if  the  case  of  the  Irish  40*.  freeholders  in 
fee  had  been  pressed  in  1829,  he  might  not 
have  made  an  exception  in  their  favour ; 
but  now,  unless  it  could  be  clearly  estab- 
lished that  those  freeholders  constituted  a 
large  and  respectable  body,  he  thought  the 
existing  regulation  ought  not  to  be  relaxed 
in  their  favour.  At  that  time,  he  should 
not,  in  theory,  have  been  opposed  to  coa- 
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cession  ;  but  now,  he  should  not  be  prepared 
to  yield,  unless  a  strong  case  could  be 
made  out.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man had  charged  him,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech :  with  having  refused  to  yield  all 
extension  of  the  sunrage,  except  in  one  in- 
stance, and  that  was,  because  it  was  urged 
by  a  noble  friend  of  his,  the  Member  for 
an  Orange  county.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  laid  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  ex. 
pressions,  northern  and  Orange  county,  and 
he  added,  that  this  was  another  support  for 
that  party.  He  was  sure  every  one  who 
heard  that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
must  think,  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
persons  on  whom  the  franchise  would  be 
bestowed,  by  this  alteration,  were  Pro- 
testants. Now,  what  were  the  facts  of  the 
case  ?  His  noble  friend  informed  him  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  northern  counties,  who,  in  consequence 
of  formerly  not  being  able  to  obtain  free- 
holds,  held  land  on  lease,  for  a  term  of  not 
lest  than  sixty  years,  and  renewable  for 
ever,  and  this  was  regarded  of  the  nature 
of  freeholds.  So  far,  therefore,  from  the 
object  of  the  amendment  being  to  add  to 
the  number  of  Protestant  voters,  it  was  to 
admit  a  large  number  of  Catholics  into  the 
constituency  of  the  northern  counties.  But, 
to  return  to  the  40^.  freeholders :  the 
learned  Gentleman  said,  "How  unjust  to 
disfranchLse  the  Irish  40 j.  freeholder  in  fee, 
while  you  allow  the  English  40*.  freeholder 
in  fee  to  exercise  the  franchise. "  But 
Parlimncnt  was  bound  to  look  and  ascertain 
whether  40.9.  freeholds  were  held  by  the 
same  class  of  persons  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  already  spoken  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  numbers,  in  order  to  make  out 
a  case  ;  it  would  be  absurd  to  legislate  for 
a  few  individuals,  and  he  believed  he  was 
justified  in  declaring,  that  in  a  vast  number 
of  the  Irish  coimtics  there  was  not  such  a 
thing  known  as  a  40.?.  freeholder  in  fee, 
and  further,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
counties  where  40*.  freeholders  in  fee  ex- 
isted, they  were  the  lowest,  most  corrupt, 
and  venal,  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
Take  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  which 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  them, 
and  on  examination,  what  sort  of  pers(ms 
would  the  freeholders  be  found  to  be — they 
were  persons  who,  to  use  an  American 
phrase,  having  literally  "  squatted"  on  the 
side  of  a  mountain,  or  a  bog,  had,  by  long 
possession,  acquired  the  right  to  their  hold- 
ings. In  one  instance  of  a  contested 
election  for  the  county,'  the  candidates,  of 
whom  there  were  four,  came  to  an  under- 


standing that  they  would  not  pnrchase  tlie 
votes  of  anv  of  those  800  freeholders  to 
situated,  it  being  well  known  that  they 
were  all  venal.  He  believed  the  great 
majority  of  the  40s.  freeholders  mm  pre- 
cisely of  this  description,  and  unless  h« 
heard  a  satisfactory  answer  to  his  objections, 
from  some  Irish  Member  who  comd  prove 
that  the  40*.  freeholders  in  fee  constituted  a 
large  body  of  respectable  and  independent 
men,  not  under  the  control  of  landlords, 
priests,  or  agitators,  he  must  say,  that  a  caae 
had  not  been  made  out  to  restore  to  that 
class  in  Ireland  a  privilege  which  was  onn« 
tinned  in  England,  but  under  widely  dil^ 
ferent  circumstances.  On  the  grounds  now 
shortly  stated,  he  opposed  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman's motion  for  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  Leader  said,  there  existed  throagh- 
out  Ireland  a  strong  feelinff  of  aversion  to 
the  Bill,  which  narrowed  tne  oonstitueney, 
and  did  not  give  an  adequate  nambeir  of 
Representatives  to  that  country.  At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  bill  for  disAttn- 
chising  the  Irish  40*.  freeholders,  the  nnm- 
bcr  of  voters  of  that  class  was  1 90^000, 
making,  with  100/.,  50/.,  and  20/.  fi^old- 
ers,  a  county  constituency  of  SI 6,000.  The 
constituency  of  1 0/.  freeholders,  substituted 
for  the  190,000  disfranchised  voters, 
amounted  to  only  19)^64.  Was  this  to  he 
endured  ?  Taking  all  votersfor  countiesfroin 
100/.  to  1 0/.  the  twelve  counties  of  Ldnster 
contained  but  14,000  constituents;  Mon- 
ster, 14,000;  Ulster,  15,000;  Connaught, 
7,000.  But,  considering  the  defective  state 
of  county  registration  in  Ireland,  and 
looking  at  the  numbers  polled  at  fbnner 
elections,  it  might  be  safely  stated,  that  the 
entire  county  constituency  would  not  ex- 
ceed 26',000,  and  that,  he  contended^  was 
no  constituencv  at  all.  He  would  read  some 
returns,  m  order  to  show,  that  the  Bill 
would  not  extend  the  fVanchiae  in  Ireland, 
and  would  merely  effect  a  change  in  the 
character  of  the  voters.  The  first  return 
he  would  read  described  the  county  con- 
stituency of  Ireland,  as  it  stood  helm  the 
passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill.  Hie 
number  of  freeholders  was  then,  dividing 
them  into  classes,  as  follows : 

Of^lOO 30S||Of^0 6,806 

Of       50 18,066||Of40f I9lj«i 

TotHl  ..         ..  9ie,84J 

By  the  first  measure  of  justice  |(naited 

to  Ireland— equal  civil  and  religioua  righti 

—the   franchise    of    l9h(X6    4Qf.    im- 

holders  was  destroyed: — 

Leinster  lout   . .  9 1 4K»  ||  UUttr m,m 

Munster 33.851  ||Coniiaiwhi  ....  Hl^ 
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The  constituency  substituted  in  its  stead 
were  the  10/,  freeholders  who^  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  in  each  of  the  provinceSj  stood 
asfol^w:— 

Leintter. .......  1,997} 

MuusUr    9,375  f  Total  1 9  M4 

Ulster    6,l94r***^  ^^»^* 

Connaught 1,698} 

Thus  the  constituency  of  Ireland  was 
reduced  by  what  was  a  great  boon^  nearly 
180,000.  The  next  return  he  would  rea4 
was  a  statement  showing  the  nupibers  re(b- 
tered  in  each  province,  up  to  the  1st  of 
May,  1831  :— 


t-^ 


Of  £.50. 


Letnf  ter    ........ 

Munsctr    ...,••.. 
UlflW   •«.. 


Irtlitnd 


7,375 
7,389 

4,697 
2,683 


ori;.so 


22,137 


iJ,869 
3,113 
«,436 
K498 

9,9r6 


or  £.10 


4,817 
3,887 

3,470 


?0,109 


Total. 


|4,4«1 

14,3^ 

15,608 

7,6iJl 


««i 


58,102 


>*pi^ 


Of  the  county  constituency  in  this  tablf , 
not  more  than  ono-half  was  entitled  to 
vokei  &s  would  appear.  Of  eighteen 
counties  fn  which  there  were  contested 
elections  in  1 830,  the  gross  number  of  votes 
that  polled  was  15,211;  calculating  the 
other  counties  in  the  same  ratio,  not  more 
than  26,000  would  appear  to  be  the  present 
number,  which  was  more  than  probable, 
from  the  defective  state  of  the  several  county 
registries.  The  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Cork,  for  example,  said,  "the 
number  given  is  all  that  appears  on  the 
books,  many  of  those  are  dead,many  lost  their 
freeholds  by  the  diminution  of  the  value  of 
lands,  and  the  expiration  of  titles,  parti- 
larly  among  the  50/.  class."  The  clerk  of  the 
peace  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  stated,  th^t 
it  included  all  those  "  taken  up  from  the 
commencement  of  the  registry."  In  like 
manner,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Ix)ndonderry  stated  that  the  return 
contained  "  all  the  50/.  freeholders  since  the 
year  179&*'  Of  the  50/.  freeholders  that 
stood  on  the  registries  in  1830,  the  number 
that  voted  was  about  one-third  pf  the  num- 
ber that  appeared  entitled  to  vote.  So  much 
for  the  county  constityency.  He  would 
ne&t  show  the  House,  the  present  3nd  pro- 
bable constituency  of  the  cities,  towns,  and 
boroughs.  [The  hon.  Member  read  the 
table  which  we  have  inserted  in  the  next 
page,  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis, 
exhibiting  the  present  state  A  the  constitu- 
ency, with  that  to  be  permanently  preserved 
or  aoqoiMd  by  the  Reform  Bill.^ 


rLACBS. 

V«tM«t 
pNMttt. 

V«t«ttoW 

7  Coantff  s  of  Cities  and  Towns 

7  Open  Boroughs 

9  Ciosa  Nomination  Boroughs 

8  other  Nomination  Boroughs 

12.011 

4,127 
121 
648 

10,890 
2,788 
2,eS9 
2,641 

The  onlv  places  getting  any 
thing  like  an  English  con- 
stituency by  the  proposed 
Bill  are-- 

Dublin     ..            ,,            .. 

Belfast 

16,907 

6,700 
13 

18,898 

14J2Q 
2,300 

•  • 

33  places        ..         ..          ,. 

22,630 

31.916 

The.  result  upon  the  whole  of  the  cities  gnd 
boroughs  was  this,  that  under  the  preeent 
system  the  amount  of  constituency  was 
16,907,  and  under  the  Bill  it  would  be 
18,8^8.  Including  the  new  constitueaey 
it  would  not  exceed  86,00a  Such  an 
alteration  could  not  give  satisfaction.  New 
blood  must  be  infused  into  the  system,  or 
the  worst  consequences  must  be  appre- 
hended. By  the  proposed  measure  of  Re^ 
form,  the  constituency  of  the  towns  and 
boroughs  of  Jfeland  would  not  be  increased 
— it  would  be  simply  changed.  Instead  of 
freeholders  and  freemen,  -  they  would  now 
have  occupiers  and  householders.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  measure  effecting  only 
such  a  mockery  of  Reform  could  be  perma- 
nent. He  knew  of  no  way  in  which  the 
connexion  between  the  two  countries  eonld 
be  maintained,  but  by  a  ftur  and  full  Rme- 
sentation  of  the  people.  At  present  Ireland 
was  unconnected  with  the  Grovemment. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Chancellor  no 
Irishman  was  a  leading  member  of  the 
Government.  In  the  councils  of  the 
Sovereign  Ireland  had  no  weight.  The 
people  felt  this — they  felt  that  they  were 
not  at  present  fairly  or  freely  represented 
in  Parliament.  They  felt  that  none  of 
their  own  countrymen  were  placed  near 
the  Throne-^^hey  felt  that  their  interests 
were  neglected— their  condition  little  cared 
for.  In  a  measure  of  Reform,  they  hoped 
to  find  a  repiedy  for  these  ills ;  but,  if  they 
were  to  have  only  such  a  Reform  as  that 
now  proposed,  they  would  be  grievously 
disappointed.  The  people  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever, were  alive  to  their  rights,  and  im  hi$ 
conscience  he  believed  that  they  were  de.. 
termined  to  maintain  them.  Thev  felt 
that  their  rights  would  not  be  properly 
regarded,  if  by  this  measure  of  Reform^  the 
U2 
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constituency  of  the  country  was  not  in. 
creased  in  nnmber,  but  merely  changed  in 
character.  When  the  constituency  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  was  so  much  increased^ 
the  people  of  Ireland  felt  that  justice  was 
not  done  to  them,  when  the  constituency  of 
that  co\intry  was  left  numerically  the  same. 
In  many  towns  which  he  could  name,  the 


Bill  would  operate  to  reduce  the  present 
constituency  to  half  its  existing  number. 
In  no  place,  he  believed,  would  it  increase 
the  constituency.  How,  then,  could  sudi 
a  measure  be  satisfactory — how  could  it  be 
permanent?  Under  these  circumstances 
he  called  upon  Ministers  to  reconsider  the 
amount* of  the  qualification  which  they 


Probable  Constituency. 


i.^^ Counties  of  Cities  and  Towns,  open  Places. 


1.  Carrickfergus         

2.  Cork  -         ..  ••.  ••         ••         •••• 

3.  Drogheda 

4.  Galway  ..  

5.  Kilkenny  ..         ••  ••         ••         •• 

6.  Limerick  ..         • 

7.  Walerford       ••        • 

8.  Dublin  

2. — Open  Boroughs, 

] •  Dttnganran  ..  ••  ••        ,••  •• 

2.  Downpatrick   ..  ••  ••         ••      .. 

3.  Londonderry        

4.  Newry  ..         

5.  Mallow      ..         ••         ..         ••         ••  .. 

6.  Wexford        

7.  Youghall 


ThapivMaC 

Cmwtitvcaef. 


3. — Close  or  Nomination  Boroughs, 


1 .  Armagli .  .by  the  Prinaate 

2.  Bandon..by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Earl  of 

Bandon   . .  • •  • •  • « 

3.  Carlotr . .  by  Earl  Charleville 

4.  Dungannon.  .by  Lord  Northland 

5.  Enni8..by  Sir  E.  O'Brien  and  Lord  Vescy  ., 

6.  Enni8killen..by  the  Earl  of   .. 

7.  Portarlington,.by  the  Earl  of 

8.  Sligo..by  Owen  Wynne,  Esq. 

9.  Tralee .  .by  Sir  E.  Denny 


10.  Belfast .  .by  Marquis  of  Donegal 


4. — Nomination  Boroughs  by  Usttrpation. 

1.  Athlonc  .  .by  Lord  Castlemaine  and  St.  George  fa- 

mily    ..         ..  ••  ..  ••  ». 

2.  Cashel.. by  Colonel  Pennefother    ..         ,.         ,, 

3.  Clonmell . ', by  Colonel  Bagwell . . 

4.  Colcraine.. by  rx)ndon  Company    .. 

.5.  Dundalk..by  Earl  Roden      ..  •• 

6.  Kin8ale..by  Lord  De  Cliflford     ,. 

7.  Lisburn . .  by  Lord  Hertford . .         

8.  New  Ross  by  the  Marquis  of  Ely 
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proposed  for  the  voters  of  Ireland.  He 
called  upon  them  to  consider  of  the  expedi- 
ency and  the  justice  of  reducing  that  quali- 
fication to  51.  A  51.  qualification  in  Ire- 
land would  not,  in  point  of  fact,  be  lower 
than  the  10/.  qualification  in  England.  It 
would  enfranchise  an  honest  and  inde. 
pendent  class  of  men  who  would  have  too 
high  a  sense  of  the  advantages  of  the  right 
conferred  upon  them  ever  to  exercise  it  im- 
properly. In  conclusion,  the  hon.  Member 
implored  the  House  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry.  That  the  power  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  was  great,  no  man  could 
deny;  but  if  the  Government  and  the 
Legislature  wished  to  take  away  that 
power,  let  them  destroy  abuses.  Let  that 
be  done ;  let  Ireland  be  well  governed  and 
fairly  represented,  and  there  would  be  an 
end  of  the  extravagant  and  unprecedented 
power  which  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
now  possessed. 

Sir  John  Bourke  gave  the  Ministers  full 
credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  benefit  Ireland ; 
but  still  he  did  not  think  the  Bill  satisfac- 
tory as  it  at  present  stood.  He  was  favour- 
able to  the  extension  of  the  county  fran- 
chise to  the  4iOs.  freeholders  in  fee,  but 
further  he  would  not  go.  He  thought 
that,  in  justice  and  fairness,  Ireland  was 
entitled  to  more  than  105  Members,  by 
whom  she  was  to  be  represented  after  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  If  Ministers,  however, 
were  determined  to  persist  in  that  particular 
number,  he  should  then  maintain,  that  they 
ought  to  be  differently  allotted;  and  in 
Committee  he  should  move  that  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  six  smallest  towns,  and 
the  additional  Member  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  confer  upon  the  University  of 
Dublin,  should  be  given  to  the  seven  largest 
counties.  In  four  of  the  small  boroughs 
it  had  been  found  almost  impracticable  to 
form  a  constituency.  It  was  said,  let  the 
measure  be  complete  and  final  That  was 
his  wish,  but  for  it  to  be  so  it  must  be  just. 
The  Irish  were  an  acute  and  discerning 
people,  and  would  soon  detect  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  Bill.  He  was  not  prepared 
to  support  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry  in  all  his  amendments,  but  he  should 
certainly  support  the  motion  for  giving  the 
franchise  to  40^.  freeholders  in  fee. 

Mr.  Henri/  Grattan  deprecated  the 
original  disfranchisement  of  the  40^.  free- 
holders, and  maintained  that  no  measure 
of  Reform  could  be  permanent  which  did 
not  extend  the  franchise  to  a  similar  class 
of  persons*  The  people  of  Irelaad  demanded 


nothing  more  than  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try had  obtained — they  would  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  less.  He  should  join  with 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kerry,  in 
taking  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the 
question. 

Sir  John  Newport  could  not  understand 
upon  what  ground  the  40^.  freeholders  in 
fee  in  Ireland  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  elective  franchise,  while  the  40*.  free- 
holders in  fee  in  England  were  allowed  to 
exercise  it.  When  the  40*.  freeholders  in 
Ireland  were  deprived  of  the  franchise^  it 
was  on  the  ground  that  they  were  subject 
to  improper  dictation ;  but  that  objection 
could  not  be  said  longer  to  exist.  There 
were  other  parts  of  the  Bill  to  which  he 
objected.  The  registration  was  bad.  Why 
was  not  the  plan  pursued  in  Great  Britain 
adopted  ?  Then,  why  had  the  Irish  free- 
holder to  be  subject  to  a  gre'^ter  fine  than 
the  English.^  Ireland  was  the  poorer 
country,  and,  if  there  was  any  difference, 
that  difference  ought  to  be  in  favour  of  Ire- 
land. If  his  memory  served  him  rightly, 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (S'x  Robert  Peel),  at 
the  time  of  the  discussion  of  the  40*.  free- 
holders, objected  to  the  retention  of  the  40*. 
freeholders  in  fee,  on  the  ground  that  it 
might  be  considered  as  giving  an  unfair 
advantage  to  Protestants. 

Lord  Alihorp  regretted  greatly  being 
obliged  to  differ  from  his  right  hon.  friend 
who  had  sat  down,  but  upon  the  present 
occasion  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  support 
the  Bill  as  it  stood.  Under  the  present 
law  the  40*.  freeholders  in  Ireland  did  not 
enjoy  the  franchise,  and  it  was  for  those 
who  supported  the  instruction  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  to  show 
that  some  great  practical  evils  resulted  from 
that  being  the  fact  Throughout  the 
question  of  Reform,  the  Government  had 
aimed  at  the  removal  of  practical  griev- 
ances and  abuses,  and  not  at  mere  points  of 
theory.  He  had  been  induced  to  accede  to 
the  abolition  of  the  franchise  of  the  40*. 
freeholders  of  Ireland,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
Emancipation  Bill,  which  he  had  deemed 
a  by  far  more  essential  measure,  but  he 
must  still  be  allowed  to  obser\'e  that  they 
were  a  very  different  class  of  persons  from 
the  40*.  freeholders  of  England.  He  could 
only  assure  the  House  that  if  the  new  mode 
of  registering  votes  were  found  to  work 
well  in  England,  he  should  then  be  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  proper  to  apply 
the  system  to  Ireland,  but  as  the  system 
already  established  in  Ireland  was  found 
practically  to  answer  all  its  purposes,  he 
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must  confess  that  he  could  not  see  that  it 
was  either  necessary  or  prudent^  at  present^ 
to  alter  it.  He  esteemed  it  safer  to  keep 
the  system  already  in  existence  than  to  make 
a  doubtful  experiment. 

Mr.  Maurice  GConnell  must  remind  the 
noble  Lord,  that  the  present  system  had 
existed  in  Ireland  only  three  years,  and  the 
Irish  were  now  only  asking  what  they  had 
possessed  as  n  right  previous  to  that  time> 
when  what  was  termed  the  Algerine  Act 
was  imposed  upon  that  country.  He  re- 
collected when  the  Assistant  Barrister  of 
Clare  had  been  sent,  in  J  829,  in  order  to 
register  the  votes,  and,  havine  been  em- 
ployed as  counsel  he  was  i^ersonally  aware  of 
the  gross  injuctice  inflicted  in  many  cases 
under  the  system.  Persons  were  thrown  out 
of  their  franchise  on  a  calculation  of  small 
fractions,  and  these  were  not  *'  squatters/' 
as  they  had  been  termed,  but  industrious 
men,  who  by  their  exertions  had  acquired 
their  property.  The  objects  of  a  poor 
man's  ambition  were  taken  away  by  the 
system  in  Ireland,  and  when  the  noble  Lord 
said,  that  he  would  first  try  the  new  system 
in  England,  and  then  apply  it  to  Ireland, 
he  could  only  reply,  that  he  wished  that 
the  Government  had  always  tried  their 
Irish  measures  in  the  first  instance  in  this 
country. 

Lord  AltJiorp  explained.  He  had  applied 
what  he  had  said  to  the  system  of  regis- 
tration, and  not  to  the  right  of  voting. 

Mr.  Wyse  was  in  favour  of  the  Amend- 
ment, and  said,  that  to  deprive  the  bona  fide 
40^.  freeholders  in  fee  of  a  franchise,  was 
to  do  that  which  could  not  but  promote  a 
spirit  of  discontent.  If  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters were  again  to  enfranchise  the  40 j. 
freeholders  in  Ireland,  they  would  not  only 
be  doing  an  act  of  essential  justice  to  the 
Irish,  but  they  would  be  consulting  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  England.  He 
could  never  bring  himself  to  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  no 
persons  ought  to  be  enfranchised  but  those 
who  were  not  in  a  situation  to  be  acted 
upon  by  agitators.  WTiilst  wrongs  existed, 
he  should  despise  the  country  that  did  not 
possess  agitators.  As  long  as  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  deprived  of  their  privileges, 
he  trusted  that  they  would  be  agitated. 
The  Bill  could  be  final  only  if  it  were 
passed  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  the  Ministers  ought  to  look  to 
the  aflfcctions  of  the  people  as  the  Y)est 
of  all  securities  to  the  institutions  of  both 
kingdoms.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  Bill 
would  leave  behind  another  question  to  be 


settled — another  appeal  from  Ireland;  for 
the  Irish  never  would  be  satisfied  until 
they  obtained  their  full  and  equal  privileges 
as  a  part  of  the  united  empire.  Let  ue 
Irish  have  their  equality  in  that  Houte,  <kr 
they  would  set  up  a  House  of  Commons  for 
themselves. 

Mr.    Hunt  was  sorry  to  see,  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  disposed  to  resist  the  wishes 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  though  he  must 
observe,   that  not  one  Irish  Member  had 
stood  by  him  when  he  had  supported  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  England ;  and  yet 
they  expected  support  in  the  present  in- 
stance from  the  English  Members.     When 
he  had  opposed  the  English  Reform  Bill, 
he  had  been  accused  of  throwing  impe(ti- 
ments  in  the  way  of  Reform,   and  even 
of  selling  himself  to  the  Tories,  but  now 
he  found  that  the   Irish  Members  were 
following  his  example,  in  opposing  the  Bill 
for  Ireland.    They  now  wanted  for  Ireland 
what  he  wanted  for  England,  and  he  would 
now  say  to  the  Irish  Members  what  they 
had  said  to  him,   "  Pray  take  what  you 
can  get ;  take  the  key,  and  all  the  rest  will 
follow."    The  House  would  find,  that  all 
the  Tories  would  join  the  Whi^s  now  that 
the  object  was  to  contract  the  franchise  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.     He  could  not  tell 
on  what  principle  the  40^.  franchise  was 
withheld  from  Ireland  and   continued  in 
England.     The  people  of  Ireland  had  beeh 
most  shamefully  robbed  of  their  franchise 
by  the  English  House  of  Commons ;  and 
now  the  noble  Lord  argued,  that  the  40j. 
franchise  was  not  the  law  of  Ireland.  This 
appeared  to  him  very  much  like  knocking 
a  man  down,  and  then  abusing  him  for  not 
standing  upright  on  his  legs.    The  noble 
Lord's  word  had  become  a  decree  in  that 
House,  and  he  knew  the  Bill  would  pan 
as  a  matter  of  course,  since  its  object  was  to 
contract  theliberty of  thepeople.  He  revetied 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Ireland;  for 
when  he  was  in  Ireland  he  had  been  treated 
as  a  brother.     With  respect  to  the  Enfflith 
Reform  Bill  he  must  say,  that  throughout 
the  country,  wherever  he  had  been,    lie 
had  not  met  with  one  single  agriculturist 
who  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would 
ensue  from  the  Bill  a  repeal  of  the  malt 
duty  and  an  abolition  of  tithes.  Among  the 
manufacturers  the  opinion  was,  that  the 
Reform  Bill  ought  to  be  denounced  altOu 
gether  if  it  did  not  lead  to  a  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws.     One  man  expected  to  get  tea 
at  half  price,   and  tobacco  for  nothing; 
servants  expected  new  clothes  from  it,  and 
to  be  made  mistresses.    It  was  to  repeal 
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the  malt  duties^  and  knock  off  the  assessed 
tajLes.  He  knew  that  these  were  false  and 
exaggerated  expectations,  but  nevertheless^ 
the  J  wa:^  entertained.  As  he  was  always 
ready  to  promote  the  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, he  should  cheerfully  vote  for  the 
Motion* 

Mr.  James  Gralian  said,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  observation  of  the  hon.  member^ 
for  Preston,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Irish 
Members  towards  that  hon.  Member,  on  the 
question  of  the  Reform  Bill,  he  begjged  to 
say,  that  there  had  been  a  certain  degree  of 
coquetry  between   the  hon.   Member  and 
certain   Gentlemen  of  avowedly    opposite 
principles,   which  had  induced  the   Irish 
Members,  who  did  not  quite  understand 
what   it  meant,   rather  to  attach   them- 
selves to  those  who  had  introduced   the 
measure  of  Reform,  and  whose  conduct  they 
oouJd  comprehend,  than  to  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber  whose  conduct   they  miffht  think  at 
least  somewhat  suspicious.      With  regard 
to  this  particular  question  he  should  cer- 
tainly  support   the   Motion   of    the   hon. 
member  for  Kerry ;  because,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  been  opposed  to  depriv- 
ing the  40s.  freeholders  in  Ireland  of  their 
votes,  and  he  must  consistently  adhere  to 
that  opinion.     He   took  that  opportunity 
of  thanking  the   noble   Lord  for  having 
stated  that  he  should  be  willing,  at  another 
time,  to  listen  to  suggestions  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  registration  system  in 
Ireland. 
Mr.  Young  supported  the  Amendment. 
Mr.  Siml  had  never  been  a  party  to  the 
compromise  on  the  subject  of  the  disfran- 
chisement, and  he  thought  that  in  a  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons  the  same  pro- 
ceedings ought   not  to  be  adopted.     The 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) had  given  his  assent  to  toe  disfran- 
chisement with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and 
he  could  not  now  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
compact  had  been  entered  into  with  any 
understanding  that  no  subsequent  change 
was  to  be  effected.     He  felt  convinced  that 
the  constituencies  of  England  and  Ireland 
ought  to  be  assimilated.     The  change,  if  it 
did  nothing  else,  would  assert  an  abstract 
principle  which  ought  to  be  sustained.    The 
present  Lord  Chancellor  of  En^and  had 
voted  against  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
40s.  freeholders  of  Ireland,  and  he  would 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  Ministers  had 
not  now  a  fair  and  eligible  opportunity  to 
restore  them.     The  constituency  of  Eng- 
land would  be  extremely  numerous,  com- 
pared to  that  of  Irelaad ;  and  all  he  argued 


for   was  approximation,    seeing    that  he 
could  not  ffet  identity.     It  had  been  said 
that  the  Insh  Members  had  been  consulted 
by  Government  in  the  construction  of  tha 
Bill ;  but  they  had  obtained  nothing  by  it, 
for  their  suggestions  had  not  been  attended 
to.     He  would  press  Ministers  to  consider 
the  whole  case,  with  a  view  to  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  the  country.     The  Bill 
would  occasion  everlasting  complaints,  and 
he  wished  it  to  be  so  framed  that  it  miffht 
be  final.     He  would  say  to  the  English 
Members,  for  God's  sake  yield  to  us  in 
matters  where  no  injury  can  occur,  and 
where  by  yielding  you  go  so  great  a  way 
towards  conciliating  the  people  of  Ireland. 
Lord  John  Russell    said,    as  a  refer- 
ence had  been  made  to  what  had  paased 
during  the  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic  Relief  Bill,  when  a  compact  was  en- 
tered into  to  abolish  the  40^.  freeholders  in 
Ireland,  he  wished  to  say,  that  he,  though 
averse  from  the  disfranchisement,  voted  tor 
it,  in  order  that  the  boon  of  emancipation, 
so  long  withheld,  might  at  length  be  granted. 
Without  the  abolition  of  the  40«.  freehold- 
ers, that  measure  would  neither  have  met 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  nor  the 
assent  of  the  Crown.     Knowing  that  he  had 
given  his  assent  to  it,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, if  it  were  now  to  do,  he  certainly 
would  not  consent  to  it,  but^  having  been 
done  it  was  not  now  fit  to  restore  what  had 
then  been  withdrawn.  The  question  of  dose 
boroughs  in   Ireland  stood  upon  entirely 
different  grounds,  as  during  the  debates  on 
the  Relief  Bill  no  engagement  regarding 
them  had  been  entered  into,  nor  were  they 
ever  mentioned  in  the  discussion.     It  was 
said,  that  the  views  of  the  Irish  Members 
as  to  this  Bill  had  been  wholly  disregarded, 
but  the  wishes  and  remonstrances  of  the 
Irish  Members,  before  the  Bill  was  framed, 
had  been  attended  to ;  and  he  would  par- 
ticularly instance  the  point  regarding  leases. 
He  regretted  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for   Kerry  appeared  to   make  a 
charge  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  hia 
Majesty's  Government  to   withhold  from 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  same  boon  whidi 
they  were  ready  to  grant  to  England.  That 
hon.  Member  advised  the  House  not  to  re- 
fuse   concessions,   by   doing    which   they 
would  irritate  the  public  mind  in  Ireland. 
He  (Lord  John  Russell),  on  his  part,  would 
advise  the  hon.  Member,  in  common  with 
others,  not  to  raise  the  idea  that  every  pro* 
position  in   this  measure  was  framed  in 
enmity  to  Ireland. 
Mr.  James  ieckxed^  thai  ho  had  often 
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regretted  that  he  had  voted  for  the  40^. 
digfranchisement  bill ;  and  the  best  atone- 
ment he  thought^  he  could  make  was,  to  vote 
for  the  amendment  of  the  member  for 
Kerry. 

The  House  divided  on  Mr.  O'Conncll's 
Motion: — Ayes  73;  Noes  122 — Majority 

49. 

Mr.  O^ Council  then  rose  for  the  purpose 

of  moving  another  Amendment,  which,  he 
said  was  of  a  similar  character,  and  had  for 
its  object  the  restoration  of  those  freeholders 
to  their  franchise  whose  freeholds  were  of 
the  annual  value  of  4/.  and  upwards,  the 
profit  upon  which  was  one-third  of  the 
rent,  and  the  fine  upon  the  fidl  of  any  of 
the  lives  not  more  than  2/.  He  stated 
that  he  had  brought  forward  his  pro- 
positions in  the  present  stage,  in  order  that 
he  might  register  on  the  Journals  that 
the  rights  of  Irishmen  had  been  claimed 
and  refused.  He  must  complain  that  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Russell),  instead  of 
giving  Ireland  any  real  and  substantial 
ben^Qt,  had  dealt  only  in  soft  smooth 
words,  which  would  by  no  means  satis- 
fy 7,500,000  people.  While  the  noble 
Lord  gave  a  liberal  franchise  to  Eng- 
land, he  gave  only  honeyed  sentences  to 
Ireland — he  was  u  Reformer  in  England, 
and  a  continuator  of  abuses  in  Ireland. 
The  English  Catholics,  too,  were  to  be 
found  voting  against  the  ])eople  of  Irelarid 
on  this  occasion,  forgetting  who  it  was  that 
had  emancipated  them,  when  they  were 
afraid  even  of  their  own  shadows,  when 
they  would  have  been  glad  to  accept  even 
the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  When 
he  saw  the  English  Catholics  going  out  of 
the  House,  in  company  with  the  Orange 
member  for  Sligo  (Colonel  Perceval),  for 
whom  as  a  private  gentleman,  he  had  the 
greatest  respect,  he  could  not  help  wishing 
lo  see  them  uncmancipated  again,  for  their 
gross  ingratitude  to  those  who  had  restored 
them  to  their  liberties.  The  English  Con- 
servatives and  Irish  Orangemen  were,  on 
this  occasion,  supported  also  by  the  noble 
Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who,  in  1829,  reprobated  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  the  40j.  freeholders,  and  voted 
against  that  measure.  If  he  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  could  remember  the  language  in  which 
the  noble  I^ord  formerlv  defended  those 
freeholders,  he  should  be  able  to  make  for 
them  a  better  defence  than  he  could  make 
by  any  clFort  of  his  own  composition.  As 
a  reason  for  refusing  to  restore  the  fran- 
chise to  these  freeholders,  it  had  been  as- 
serted by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 


that  they  had ''  squatted**  on  the  Commons 
and  that  they  held  their  tenures  by  right 
of  conquest.  But  he  would  tell  those  right 
hon.  Gentlemen,  that  men  of  more  foresight 
than  was  possessed  by  the  framers  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  had  three  times  purposely 
driven  the  Irish  people  to  ineffectual  rebel- 
lion, by  measures  which,  considering  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  were  not  more  irritating 
than  the  measures  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. By  such  means  the  soil  of  Ireland 
had  been  three  times  conquered,  and  he 
believed  that  the  family  of  the  ridit  hon. 
CTentleman  had  been  made  nothing  the 
poorer  by  the  process.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
to  be  no  very  weighty  argument  against 
the  rights  of  the  40^.  freeholders  that  they 
had  '^  squatted"  upon  the  commons.  How- 
ever, the  amendment  which  he  had  now  to 
propose  was  not  liable  to  such  an  objection, 
as  the  persons  to  whom  it  would  give  the 
franchise  were  not  squatters  or  invaders, 
but  they  held  their  lands  by  compact  with 
the  proprietors.  Neither  could  it  be  ar- 
gued that  to  enfranchise  them  would  be  to 
extend  the  constituency  too  widely;  and 
yet,  if  that  were  so,  he  should  not  admit 
that  the  argument,  in  this  case,  would 
be  of  any  weight,  because  he  thought  that 
it  was  a  wise  i)olicy  to  encourage  the  people 
as  much  as  possible  to  acquire  property  of 
the  kind  to  which  his  Amendment  referred. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  "  That  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  insert  a 
clause  restoring  the  franchise  to  persons 
holding  freeholds  of  the  yearly  value  of 
40^.,  provided  that  such  freeholds  be  not 
liable  to  a  greater  fine  than  40^.  or  to  an 
annual  rent  exceeding  4/.  sterling." 

Lord  John  Hnssell,  in  reply  to  the  al- 
lusion which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  would 
onlv  sav,  that,  in  the  course  which  he  had 
taken  on  the  occasion  of  the  disfranchise- 
nienc  of  the  40.f.  freeholders,  he  had  been 
influenced  by  the  conduct  of  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  Members  who  were  at  that  time 
in  Parliament,  and  amongst  whom  were 
Gentlemen  as  well  acquainted  with  and  as 
much  attached  to,  the  interests  of  Ireland ' 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
possibly  be.  In  that  case,  and  in  his  con- 
duct respecting  the  emancipation  of  the 
Catholics,  he  had  acted  in  the  way  in 
which  he  thought  that  he  could  best  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  Ireland,  and  so  he  had 
always  acted,  and  always  would  act,  upon 
every  question  relating  to  that  country,  ■ 
whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry.  • 
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Mr.  Philip  Howard  had  voted  with  his 
hon.  friend  the  member  for  Kerry,  upon 
his  previous  Motion,  because  he  thought  it 
most  desirable  to  assimilate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  institutions  of  Ireland  to  those 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  seemed  to  him 
calculated  to  remove  every  shadow  of  a 
pretext  for  the  measure  which  that  Gentle- 
man himself  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  for  some 
time  past  been  calling  for,  and  which  to 
him  (Mr.  Howard)  seemed  to  be  most  detri- 
mental to  the  interest  of  the  two  countries, 
to  which  the  statesman  should  address  the 

words  of  the  poet — 

"  Connubio  jungam  stabili  propriamque  dicabo.'^ 

The  precision  of  the  test  of  qualification 
for  ascertaining  a  4*0^.  freehold  in  fee,  ob- 
viated the  many  valid  objections  which 
were  recorded  in  the  evidence  taken  before 
the  House  in  1 825,  against  that  species  of 
fictitious  freehold  which  had  led  to  many 
abuses.  He  was  certainlv  most  anxious  to 
repudiate  the  idea  that  those  who,  like 
himself,  had  in  England  participated  in  the 
benefits  of  the  measure  of  1 829,  were  con- 
federated with  the  opponents  of  Reform  to 
crush  the  rising  spirit  of  freedom  which 
animated  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Alt  harp  said,  that  the  motives  which 
had  induced  him  to  oppose  the  previous 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry,  must  compel  him  to  vote  also 
against  the  present  Motion ;  and  he  did  not 
think  that  anything  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  made  it 
necessary  for  him  (Lord  Althorp)  to  occupy 
the  time  of  the  House  further. 

Lord  Milton  did  not  think  that  the  rea- 
sons which  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had 
given  for  their  opposition  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  previous  Motion,  were  such  as  could 
be  satisfactory  to  their  own  minds,  and  he 
was  sure  that  they  would  not  be  satisfactory 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  If  he  thought 
that  the  success  of  the  present  Amendment 
would  lead  to  the  success  of  the  other  in 
the  Committee,  he  would  certainly  sup- 
port it ;  because  he  thought  that  it  would 
give  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  the  people 
both  of  England  and  Ireland;  and  he 
therefore  hoped  that  Ministers  would  be 
yet  induced  to  reconsider  that  Motion. 
But  as  the  adoption  of  the  present  amend- 
ment would  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  the 
previous  one,  he  would  oppose  it ;  because, 
if  successful,  and  carried  into  operation  by 
itself,  it  would  lead  to  the  manufacture  of 
votes,  and  throw  the  Representation  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  landowners. 


Mr.  Rutkx^en  regretted  the  determination 
to  which  the  House  came  upon  the  former 
Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry.  To  have  acceded  to  it  would 
have  insured  to  them  the  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  which  they  would 
have  acquired  at  no  cost  to  themselves. 
But  it  was  impossible  that  the  Reform  Bill, 
without  such  an  amendment,  could  be  a  final 
measure.  The  Bill  would  give  so  little 
satisfaction,  that  the  Ministers  and  the 
House  could  expect  no  gratitude  for  it  from 
the  people  of  Ireland. 

Lord  George  Betitinck  said,  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  support  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters upon  this  occasion,  although,  in  18299 
he  had  voted  against  the  disfranchisement 
of  the  40j.  Irish  freeholders.  At  that 
time  it  was  a  question  whether  the  House 
should  destroy  a  franchise  which  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  people  for  several 
centuries;  at  present  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  House  should  create  a  new 
franchise.  Now,  in  England  they  had  not 
created  a  new  franchise  so  low  as  40^.,  and 
it  was  not  arguing  consecutively  to  say, 
that  because  the  House  had  left  the  old 
40j.  franchise  to  the  English  freeholder,  it 
was  therefore  bound  to  give  a  new  40^. 
franchise  to  the  Irish  freeholder.  He 
would  take  that  opportunity  of  asking  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  who 
now  maintained  the  rights  of  the  40;.  free- 
holders with  so  much  pertinacity,  whether 
he  had  not,  in  the  year  1829,  at  a  meeting 
of  Irish  Members,  held  at  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
dett's,  agreed  to  surrender  the  rights  of 
these  very  freeholders  }  [Mr.  O^Conndl : 
No.]  He  was  bound  to  consider  the  con- 
tradiction of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man correct,  but  he  certainly  had  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  done  so. 

Mr.  O^Connell  begged  leave  to  set  the 
noble  Lord  right  as  to  a  question  of  fact. 
At  the  time  to  which  the  noble  Lord  re- 
ferred, he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  strenuously 
opposed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40f» 
freeholders.  There  was  a  meeting  of  the 
Members  friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion, at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  fot 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  expediency 
of  supporting  the  di.sfranchisement  bill,  and 
two  gentlemen  were  sent  to  that  meeting 
by  the  deputation  from  the  Catholic  As- 
sociation, to  protest  against  the  accept* 
ance  of  emancipation  upon  the  condition 
that  the  40^.  freeholders  should  be  disfrafl^ 
chised. 

Lord  George  Beniinck  might  be  wrong  as 
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to  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  this  subject  in  1839« 
but  of  this  he  was  certain^  that  in  the 
year  1825,  Mr.  O'Connell,  before  the  Com- 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland^  agreed  to  give  up  the  rights  of  the 
40#.  freeholders.  He  had  at  that  time 
opposed  their  disfranchisement,  because  he 
conudered  it  depriving  the  people  of  a 
right  which  they  had  long  possessed.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  accused 
the  English  Catholics  of  ingratitude  to- 
wards the  40j.  freeholders  oi  Ireland,  be- 
cause they  refused  to  support  his  present 
Moticm.  Now  this  charge  of  ingratitude 
came  with  a  singularly  ill  grace  from  a 
man,  who,  though  he  had  been  returned  to 
Parliament  by  tiieir  exertions,  had,  in  the 
year  1825,  agreed  to  disfranchise  them  one 
and  all.  The  noble  LfOrd  concluded  with  a 
recapitulation  of  the  reasons,  which,  as  he 
had  heforc  stated,  satisfied  him  of  the  pro- 
priety of  now  supporting  his  Majesty's 
Ministers. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
tolerably  well  proved  his  consistency,  by 
TOting  at  one  time  one  way,  and  at  an- 
other time  in  an  opposite  way,  upon  the 
same  question.  If  the  noble  Lord  had 
heard  him  (Mr.  0*Connell),  when  he,  that 
evening,  explained  his  views  upon  the  pre- 
sent question,  he  would  know  that  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  not  been  inconsistent.  The 
franchise  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up 
in  1825,  was  a  franchise  derived  from  ter- 
minable freeholds,  held  for  one,  two,  or 
three  lives,  and  at  rack  rent.  He  then,  as 
now,  proposed  to  preserve  the  40*.  free- 
holds in  fee,  and  in  perpetuity. 

Mr.  Henri/  Gratfan  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  had  read  the  Papers  laid  upcm 
the  Table,  in  connexion  with  the  Irish  Re- 
form Bill,  he  would  have  found,  that  the 
amendment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  would  not  create  a  new  class 
of  voters,  as  there  were  no  less  than  4,71 1 
of  the  present  constituency  40*.  freeholders 
in  the  towns.  Yet,  with  this  fact  staring 
him  in  the  face,  the  noble  Lord  came  for- 
ward to  say,  that  the  question  here  was, 
whether  we  should  create  a  new  franchise. 
But  here  was  a  fragment  of  an  old  right 
in  existence,  and  that  fragment  he  was 
desirous  of  upholding.  But  when  he  saw 
the  noble  Lord  opposing  the  English  Re- 
form Bill,  he  could  not  expect  that  he 
should  support  a  measure  of  equal  justice 
for  Ireland. 

Lord  George  Benilnck,  in  reply,  observed 
that    the  disfranchisement  which  be  op- 


posed in  1829,  was  the  disfranchittment  of 
40*.  freeholders  in  counties  only — not  their 
disfranchisement  as  40ir.  fzeeholden  in 
counties  of  dties 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  th«  noble  Lord's 
argument  was  applied  only  to  the  free- 
holders in  the  counties^  as  diey  alone  were 
disfranchised  in  1829-  The  effect  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's)  Motion^  if  carried  into  efiect,  would 
be,  to  cause  a  subdivision  of  holdings  which 
now  gave  an  independent  constitiiencir>  into 
a  number  of  freeholds  which  would  give 
a  mast  dependent  class  of  voters. 

Mr.  0*Connell  maintained^  that  the 
minute  subdivision  of  votes,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  complained,  now  ex- 
isted in  England,  and  jet  it  had  not  been 
urged  as  a  reason  for  disfranchiong  the  40i. 
freeholders  of  England. 

Viscount  Palmerston  wished  merdhr  to 
defend  himself  against  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency. In  1829  he  opposed  the  dis- 
franchisement of  an  existing  body  of  clec^ 
ors;  whereas,  what  he  now  opposed  wai^ 
the  creation  of  a  new  constituency. 

Amendment  negatived  without  adlfision. 

Question  put  "  that  the  Speaker  do 
leave  the  Chair." 

Sir  Robert  Heron  said,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Irish  Bill  was  not  disfranchise- 
ment, but  enfranchisement.  Five  addi* 
tional  Members  were,  it  appeared,  to  be 
given  to  Ireland.  Regarding  the  alloca- 
tion of  four  out  of  these  five  Members, 
there  was  no  dispute ;  but  with  regard  to 
the  fifth,  which  gave  a  second  Member  to 
the  University  ot  Dublin,  great  diversity 
of  opinion  existed.  He  therefore  intended 
to  move,  that  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee,  to  provide  that  the  Univenity 
of  Dublin  continue  to  return  one  Member 
only.  If  he  succeeded  in  that  motion  he 
should  then  propose  another,  to  the  effect, 
that  the  city  of  Kilkenny  return  two  Mem- 
bers to  future  Parliaments.  Though^  he 
was  willing  to  eulogize  the  system  oi  olu- 
cation  pursued  in  the  Enslish  UniversitieSi 
yet  he  must  observe,  that  learning  and  eru- 
dition were  not  the  best  recommendations 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Representation  of 
our  Universities,  nor  w^e  the  University 
Members,  save  one  or  two  brilliant  eioe|>- 
tions,  remarkable  for  eitlier  the  splen&r 
of  their  eloquence  or  the  profundity  of 
their  scholarship.  He  would,  therefinrey 
consider  first,  what  claim  the  Univendty  of 
Dublin  had  to  a  second  Member,  compared 
with  the  other  Universities  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and,  nezt^  what  claim  it  had  when  coo* 
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trasted  with  other  places  in  Ireland.  Now 
as  to  the  first  point — the  University  of 
Duhlin  consisted  of  a  single  college ;  it  had 
now  a  constituency  of  seventy-two  mem- 
l)ers>  and  under  the  new  Bill>  that  constitu- 
ency would  he  raised  to  a  numher  not 
much  exceeding  200.  But  the  University 
of  Camhridgehad  2>200^  and  the  University 
of  Oxford  had  2,500  voters.  He  should 
he  glad  to  know  on  what  ground  of  learn- 
ing, morality,  or  virtue,  the  University  of 
Duhlin  could  claim  the  right  of  having  a 
Representation  ^en  times  as  great  as  the 
Representation  bf  the  two  English  Uni- 
versities? Again,  if  they  went  further 
north,  they  would  fin^  four  Scotch  Univer- 
sities without  any  Representatives.  Why, 
then,  if  literature  were  to  he  represented, 
was  the  additional  Memher  to  he  eiven  to 
the  University  of  Duhlin,  whichnad  one 
Memher  already,  and  not  to  one  of  the 
Scotch  Universities,  all  of  which  were 
without  one  ?  Considering  this  question, 
then,  with  reference  to  the  other  Universi- 
ties, he  thought  that  the  University  of 
Duhlin  had  no  claim  to  this  additional 
Memher.  Looking  at  the  question,  how- 
ever, as  a  purely  Irish  question,  he  would 
request  the  House  to  reflect,  that  they  had 
on  the  one  side  a  constituency  of  200  per- 
sons, who  were  to  return  two  Memhers, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  county  of  Cork,  with 
a  population  of  800,000  persons,  and  a 
territory  containing  one-seventh  of  the 
whole  soil  of  Ireland,  which  was  to  return 
only  the  same  numher ;  they  had  also  the 
city  of  Kilkenny,  with  a  population  of 
20,000  persons,  and  its  suhurh  of  St. 
Canice,  with  a  population  of  10,000  more, 
which  was  only  to  return  a  single  Memher; 
tvas  that  right,  or  lust,  or  politic  ?  But  it 
had  heen  said,  that  if  the  right  of  returning 
a  Memher  to  Parliament  were  given  to 
either  of  these  constituencies,  a  Catliolic 
Member  would  be  returned,  and,  that 
Catholic  influence  in  that  House  would  be 
greatly  increased.  Now,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  yield  belief  to  that  argument; 
but,  if  the  House  were  really  afraid  of  the 
increase  of  Catholic  influence,  let  them 
take  this  right  from  the  University  and 
give  it  to  the  city  of  Dublin — ^let  them  give 
It  to  Londonderry,  or  any  other,  the  most 
Prot^tant  place  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 
To  such  a  transfer  he  for  one  would  not 
object.  He  would  not,  however,  enter 
into  that  subject  at  present,  but  would 
content  himself  with  moving,  that  it  be 
an  instruction  to  the  Committee  to  provide 
that  the  Universit;^  of  Dublin  continue  to 


return  but  one   Representative  to   Parlia- 
ment. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  olgected  to  this 
plan  for  allowing  the  University  of  Dublin 
to  return  two  Members,  on  account  of  the 
electors  for  that  University  being,  for  the 
most  part,  clergymen.  They  had  recently  ' 
had  a  very  striking  instance  at  Oxford  of 
the  revengeful  manner  in  which  the 
clergy  could  exercise  their  electoral  pri>- 
vileges.  There  they  had  rejected  an  old  Re  - 
presentative,  who  was  at  once  a  scholar^  an 
orator,  and  a  statesman,  because  he  had  had 
the  good  sense  to  abandon  their  obsolete 
and  antiquated  prejudices. 

Mr.  Crampion  observed,  that  the  ques- 
tion being  between  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin and  the  city  of  Kilkennv,  he  should  eur 
nothing  of  the  superior  claims  put  form 
for  the  English  and  Scotch  Univenities. 
He  should  confine  himself  entirely  to  the 
claim  of  the  Irish  University  to  a  second 
Member.  As  the  present  question  was 
merely  a  question  of  comparison,  he  would 
commence  by  correcting  the  errors  of  fact 
into  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  been  un- 
intentionally betrayed.  The  present  elect- 
ors of  the  University  of  Dublin  were  net 
seventy-two,  but  ninety-six,  and  the  elect, 
ors  under  the  new  Bill  would  be,  not 
200,  but  600 ;  and  in  that  number  would 
be  comprised  men  the  most  eminent  for 
their  attainments  in  law,  physic,  science, 
and  divinity.  The  electors  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  had  at  all  times  shown 
themselves  a  most  independent  body.  Thtgr 
had  returned  Mr.  (now  Lord)  Plunkett  lo 
Parliament,  against  the  influence  of  the 
Government  of  tliat  day,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions their  choice  had  been  equally  inde. 
pendent  He  would  admit,  that  if  any 
town  were  to  receive  a  Member  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  University  of  Dublin,  the 
city  of  Kilkenny  had  as  fair  a  claim  as 
any ;  but  he  denied  that  the  claims  of  that, 
or  any  other  town,  to  an  additional  Mem- 
ber could  be  put  in  competition  with  those 
of  that  University.  The  hon.  Member 
who  last  addressed  the  House,  had  grounded 
one  objection  to  an  additional  Member  fer 
the  University,  on  the  conduct  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  to  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  R.  Peel).  He  (Mr.  Crainpton) 
admitted  that  no  man  had  higher  claims  on 
thai  body  than  the  right  hon.  Baronet> 
but,  though  he  could  not  concur  in  the 
grounds  on  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
had  been  rejected,  he  must  still  take  it  as  ft 
proof  of  the  independence  of  that  learttied 
body.    In  considering  the  question  befinre 
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them,  the  House  should  look  to  what  had 
been  the  object  of  founding  and  8U]>porting 
the  University  of  Dublin.  It  was  in- 
tended to  support  the  Protestant  interest 
in  Ireland.  Now  it  was  said,  that  the 
present  Bill  gave  too  much  to  the  Irish 
Catholics.  He  did  not  say  so.  He  wished 
to  see  less  distinction  between  the  two  par- 
ties, but  as  long  as  there  were  two  religions 
in  Ireland,  it  would  not  be  presumed,  he 
contended,  that  the  political  influence  of 
both  should  not  be  fairly  balanced.  It 
would,  however,  be  unfair  to  say,  that  the 
University  of  Dublin  was  exclusively  Pro- 
testant. It  was  open  to  Catholics  as  well 
as  to  Protestants. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  it  is  strange,  that  the 
Solicitor  General  for  Ireland  did  not  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  argument  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  Universities.  To  Scotland  eight 
additional  Members  are  to  be  given  ;  to  Ire. 
land  five.  Of  the  eight  additional  Mem- 
bers for  Scotland,  not  one  is  awarded  to 
her  four  unrepresented  Universities ;  while 
it  is  proposed  to  allocate  one-fifth  of  the 
new  Representation  of  Ireland  to  her 
University,  which  is  already  represented. 
There  are  2,000  students  on  the  b(X)ks  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  ;  there  are 
but  1,500  on  those  of  Dublin  College.  The 
first  is  without  a  Member  ;  is  the  second  to 
have  two  ?  Do  the  interests  of  literature 
or  of  the  country  (for  the  question  divides 
itself  into  these  considerations)  require  that 
Dublin  College  should  transmit  to  this 
House  a  second  edition,  or  rather  duplicate, 
of  the  learned  Gentleman,  by  whom  the 
feelings  of  his  ccmstituents  are  represented 
with  so  indisputable  a  fidelity — who  com- 
pensates by  his  ZQd\  for  the  singleness  of 
his  delegation,  and  of  whom,  in  reference 
to  the  multiplicty  of  his  accomplishments, 
it  may  be  justly  said,  he  is  himself  a 
host?  The  constituencv  of  Dublin  Col- 
lege  is  reduccable  to  three  classes — the 
Fdlows,  the  Scholars,  and  the  Ex-scholars. 
Let  us  examine  what  benefit  to  science  can 
be  obtained  by  enabling  any  one  of  them 
to  return  two  Members  to  Parliament. 
The  Fellows  are  twenty-five;  there  are 
seven  senior,  and  eighteen  junior;  the 
former  have  no  pupils — their  single  duty 
is,  to  receive  about  3,000/.  a-year  from  the 
funds  of  the  College  ;  but  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed (although  the  University  press  does 
not  corroborate  the  suggesti(m),  that  in  re- 
turn they  are  cngjiged  in  accumulating 
large  ma.sses  of  erudition,  in  enriching 
themselves  with  literary  treasure,  in  open, 
ing  new  veins  of  intellectual  wealthy  in 


their  moral,  mental,  and  phjrncal  investi- 
gation. Their  fortunate  repose,  so  auspi- 
cious to  the  noble  and  disinterefited  pursuits, 
ought  not  to  be  distracted  by  a  multifiirious 
canvass  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should 
be  molested  by  two  Members  of  Parliament 
whispering  bishopricks  in  their  ears. '  The 
minor  Fellows  earn  their  livelihood  by  their 
pupils,  and  some  of  them  earn  their  pupils 
by  their  politics.  They  do  not  excel  in 
the  Professor's  chair  more  than  in  the  ros- 
trum of  conservative  agitation :  tbey  have 
thus  obtained  a  spurious  ascendancy — their 
influence  is  as  great  as  it  is  iU^timate — 
they  command  the  return  at  elections— -they 
are  as  renowned  for  their  creation  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament  as  they  are  for  the 
formation  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  One  is, 
however,  at  a  loss  to  see  how  the  cause  of 
literature,  and  those  pursuits  to  which  a 
University  ought  to  be  extensively  demoted, 
will  be  promoted  by  widening  the  field  of 
their  ambition,  by  opening  a  larger  career 
for  their  political  influence,  and  enabling 
them  to  inflict  a  brace  of  delesates  on  this 
House.  We  come  to  the  SchoLars  ;  among 
the  Scholars  there  are,  no  doubt,  sevenu 
high-minded  and  independent  gentlemen  : 
but  many  are  in  such  narrow  circumstances 
as  to  be  led  into  temptation.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  imperfection  of  this  consti- 
tuency will  be  remedied  by  allowing  the 
Ex-scholars  to  vote.  We  have  seen  the 
school  of  political  morality  in  which  they 
have  been  nurtured.  But  who,  and  where 
are  they?  They  are  scattered  over  the 
world.  How  many  of  them  will  be  as- 
sembled for  an  election  ?  And  who  will 
pretend  that  any  literary  advantage  will 
accrue  from  the  septennial,  or,  if  you  will, 
the  triennial,  gathering  of  these  literary 
estrays  in  Trinity  College  ?  But  look  at 
the  political  question.  To  give,  as  a  part 
of  Reform,  an  additional  Member  to  a  con- 
stituency of  1 50  persons  (for  there  will  be 
no  more),  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  on 
which  Reform  itself  is  founded.  DoUin 
College  has  now  but  ninety-five  voters; 
the  addition  of  Ex-scholars,  making  allow- 
ance for  deaths  and  necessary  absence,  can- 
not amount  to  fifty,  for  the  Irish  Solicitor 
General  is  in  this  particular  quite  inoon« 
rect.  You  have  determined  that  in  Enc^ 
land  every  borough,  even  the  boroughs  in 
schedule  B,  shall  comprise  300  voters ;  and 
you  are  prepared  to  give  two  Members  to 
the  worst  of  all  constituencies,  containing 
a  number  less  than  that  of  the  meanest  par- 
liamentary hamlet  in  the  empire.  This 
objection  is  fatal,  but  there  is  one  still 
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stronger;    Roman  Catholics  are  excluded 
from   fellowships  and  scholarships.     Is  it 
not  an  offence  to   the  feelings^    and  an 
injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Irish  people, 
that  you  should,  out  of  five  Memhers,  give 
one  to  an  exclusive  and  sacerdotal  corpora- 
tion ?   Must  one  of  the  five — the  miserahle 
five,  which  you  affect  to  give  to  Ireland — 
be  thus  prodigally  and  almost  profligately 
thrown  away  ?     If  you  were  to  award  us 
our  due  proportion,  then  the  waste  of  one « 
would  be  more  excusable ;  but  where  your 
donation  is  so  small  (so  small  in  comparison 
with  our  rights,  and  with  your  own  dignity 
and  honour) — where  you  have  so  1  ittle  to  give, 
give  that  little  well — give  it  to  the  people, 
and  do  not  degrade  the  entire  endowment, 
by  throwing  part  of  it  away  upon  a  com- 
munity of  acrimonious  religionists,  with 
whom  the  people  cannot  sympathise,  and 
who  cannot  S3nnpathise  with  the  people — 
who  are  characterized  by  monastic  narrow- 
ness and  the  pride  of  priestcraft,  and  in 
whom  all  the  virulence  of  faction,  the  viru- 
lence of  domination,  and  the  sacred  ran- 
cours of  polemics  are  combined.     Whigs! 
why  do  you  do  this  ?     What  motive,  what 
reason,  what  pretence  can  there  be  for  this  ? 
Is  it  because  Ireland  has  deserved  so  ill, 
and  Dublin  College  has  deserved  so  well,  at 
your  hands,  that  you  are  determined  on 
offering  a  palpable  af^ont  to  the  one,  by  con- 
ferring this  baneful  favour  on  the  other  ? 
One  word  more,  and  I  have  done.     The 
Secretary  for  Ireland  has  not  unfrequently 
vaunted  of  the  division  of  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers, and  in  support  of  his  measures  (on 
tithes,  for  instance),  he  has  appealed  to  the 
majority  of  Irishmen  on  his  side.     This 
test  is  not  an  unfair  one ;  but  let  it  not  be 
monopolised,  nor  reserved  for  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's exclusive  use.     How  do  the  Irish 
Members  feel — ^how  will  they  act  on  this 
Motion .''     Is  there  a  man  amongst  them, 
who  has  ever  voted  for  Reform,  who  will 
not  strenuously  remonstrate  against  this 
most  unfortunate  alteration  ?      If  I   am 
wrong,   pursue  your  course  —  adhere  to 
your    Cabinet    decision  ;    but    if    I    am 
right  (and  am  I  not  right  .^) — ^if  to  a  man 
the  Irish  Members,  who  habitually  support 
the  Government,  exclaim  against  this  pro- 
ceeding in  the  language  of  surprise,  pain, 
resentment — then  let  me  implore  you,  in 
a  question  exclusively  ours,  in  which  our 
feelings,  our  rights,  our  interests,  are  alone 
involved,  to  make  Ireland  some  return  for 
incalculable  services  and  countless  obliga- 
tions, by  yielding  where  there  is  every  mo- 
tive to  yield  to  her  entreaties,  and  to  aban- 


don the  miserable  policy  of  sacrificing  your 
best  friends  to  your  worst  antagonists,  and 
to  be  true  to  us,  in  order  that  you  may  not 
be  traitors  to  yourselves. 

Mr.  I^froy  said,  if  it  were  necessary  for 
him  to  deal  in  tropes  and  figures,  and  in 
flights  of  rhetoric  and  fancy,  he  should,  as 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  be 
quite  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  unfit  to  come  forward  in  sup- 
port of  its  claims  to  additional  Representa* 
tion.     He  trusted,  however,  that  he  should 
be  able   to  satisfy  the  House  that  these 
claims  were  well-founded.     1 1  was  said,  that 
some  members  of  the  college  were  devoted 
to  conservative  agitation.     He  was  at  a 
loss  to  know  to  what  the  bon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Shell)  owed  his  seat  in 
that  House  unless  to  agitation.    He  b^ged 
to  remind  the  House,  that  the  College  of 
Dublin  was  maintained  and  endowed  for 
the  propagation  of  the  Protestant  religioiL 
By  charter,  only  Protestants  could  beonne 
Fellows  or  Scholars,  but  Degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  Roman  Catholics.     There  was, 
therefore,  no  ground  to  charge  it  with  a 
w^ant  of  liberality.     He  trusted  that  Eng- 
lish  Members  were   not  yet    sufficiently 
weaned  from  the  Protestant  religion  to  for- 
get the  sovereign  by  whom  this  University 
had  been  foui>ded,  and  the  object  of  that 
foundation.     The  constituency  under  thin 
Bill  would  not  be  of  the  restricted  and  ex- 
clusive   nature    which    was    represented. 
There  would  be  at  least  700  Graduates* 
who,  by  the  regulation  proposed   to  be 
adopted,  would  participate  in  the  franchise, 
among  which  number  were  several  Bishops, 
four  Judges,   then    on    the   Bench,    aind 
other  distinguished  persons.     If,  however, 
to  the  Ex-scholars,  Masters  of  Arts  were 
added,  at  the  very  least"  1,300  or  1,400 
voters  would  be  added.     And  he  did  not 
see  why  it  should  not  be  so ;  for  by  select- 
ing the  Ex-scholars  there  would  be  some- 
thing like  a  premium  for  assiduity  and  ta- 
lent, while  the  addition  of  Masters  of  Arts 
would  join  to  the  constituency  a  vast  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who,  although  possessed 
of  first-rate  talents  and  abilities,  had  either 
failed  in   obtaining,  or  perhaps  had  not 
sought  after  the  honour  of  scholarship.  As 
to  the  proposition  for  extending  the  fran- 
chise to  the  Graduates  at  large,  he  would 
only  observe,  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
Create  a  constituency  much  more  extended 
than  that  of  any  town  in  Ireland,  on  which 
the  second  Member  of  which  the  Univer- 
sity was  proposed  to  be  deprived  could  be 
bestowed.     Having  said  so  much  in  refer- 
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enoe  to  the  nature  of  tlie  constituency 
which  was  about  to  be  formed,  he  begged 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  injustice  which  would  be 
committed  in  refusing  to  accede  to  the  pro. 
position  of  Government  in  regard  to  the 
Member  which  they  proposed  bestowing  on 
Trinity  College.  The  original  ground  on 
which  Members  to  the  University  of  Dub< 
lin  were  allotted,  as  it  was  laid  down  in  the 
charter  of  King  James,  was  in  reference  to 
the  general  good  of  the  Church,  and  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  that  body.  At  the  time  that  the 
University  was  enfranchised,  also  with 
a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  Church  in- 
terests, the  borough  of  Armagh,  to  which 
the  Primate  of  Ireland  had  always  hitherto 
exercised  the  right  of  returning  Members 
to  Parliament,  obtained  Representation. 
In  this  manner  the  Church  was  enabled  to 
assart  its  Just  claim  to  consideration  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Commons'  House  of 
Ptoliament  At  the  time  of  the  Union 
one  Member  was  taken  from  both  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  borough  of  Armagh,  thus 
dcfpriving  the  Church  of  Ireland  of  two 
proteotora.  It  was  now  proposed  to  open 
the  borough  of  Armagh  ;  consequently 
taking  the  presentation  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Primate,  and  rendering  it  no  longer  a 
borough,  the  Representative  of  which  would 
enter  the  House  of  Commons  charged  with 
the  interests  and  rights  of  the  Church  Es- 
tablishment. When,  therefore,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  second  Representative  of 
the  rights  of  the  Church  was  about  to  be 
withdrawn  from  Armagh,  he  thought  it 
was  but  fair  and  equitable  that  it  should 
be  transferred  to  the  University  of  Dub- 
lin. Again,  there  was  another  reason 
in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege. It  was  to  be  recollected  that  twenty- 
five  of  the  Irish  boroughs,  seventeen  of 
which,  under  the  existing  system  were 
close  boroughs,  were  to  be  opened  by  the 
Bill ;  or,  in  other  words,  they  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  agricultural 
and  landed  proprietors  of  the  countr}',  and 
placed  in  the  power  of  the  petty  shop- 
keeper who  rented  a  10/.  house.  Such 
being  the  case,  he  thought  it  was  but  fair 
to  give  a  Representative  to  the  University, 
which,  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, contained,  among  its  members,  more  of 
the  property,  intelligence,  and  respectability 
of  the  country  than  the  aggregate  of  the 
boroughs  as  they  would  be  constituted 
under  the  Reform  Bill.  A  charge  of  bi- 
gotry had  been  made  against  the  members 


of  Trinity  College^  to  whieh  he  felt  anxious 
to  reply.  He  denied,  in  the  moat  emphatic 
terms  that  was  consistent  with  parliamentary 
usage,  the  correctness  of  such  a  charge.  There 
was  no  bigotry  in  the  University  o?  Dublin, 
unless,  indeed,  it  were  bigotry  in  a  man  to 
adhere  consistently  to  the  principles  in  which 
he  was  brought  up,  and  to  which,  on  refieo- 
tion,  aided  by  a  matured  judgment,  he  was 
conscientiou^y  attached.  On  behalf  of  the 
body  in  general  he,  although  an  humble  indi- 
vidual, repudiated  the  charge,  and  threw  it 
back  on  its  originator  as  utterly  unfounded. 
He  did  not  wish  to  detain  the  House  at 
such  a  late  hour,  but  the  situation  in  which 
he  stood  towards  the  University  rendered  U 
incumbent  on  him  to  rise  in  his  place,  and 
undeceive  the  House  in  regard  to  wh^t  he 
could  not  but  term  the  most  unfounded  and 
illiberal  assertions  hehqd  ever  heard  uttered* 
He  should,  indeed,  prove  an  unworthj  Re- 
presentative, and  verify  the  allegntiau  of 
an  hon.  Member  t^hat  he  was  so,  if  he  did 
not  stand  up  in  his  place  in  defence  of  the 
character,  the  interests,  and  the  iuit  riffhti 
of  the  body  who  had  done  him  the  honour 
of  sending  him  to  that  House.  The  hon. 
member  for  Louth  stated,  that  the  Univer- 
sity was  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  in- 
dividuals who  had  entered  the  world  in  a 
spirit  of  literary  adventure.  He  did  not 
know  whether  English  Members  would  be 
disposed  to  consider  it  any  stigma  in  an  in- 
dividual to  have  entered  the  world  in  such 
a  spirit,  but  he  knew  that  there  never,  in 
any  country,  or  under  any  ctrcumstaneea, 
breathed  a  more  pure,  generous^  or  noUe 
spirit  than  that  of  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  thought  proper  to  speak  so 
lightly.  There  were  several  other  topics  to 
which  he  felt  desirous  of  alluding,  hot  as 
the  hour  was  late,  and  the  House  extrepiely 
impatient,  he  would  content  himself  with 
the  few  observations  with  which  he  h^ 
troubled  them.  He  would  sit  down,expe8s- 
ing  an  earnest  hope  that  nothing  whieo  had 
been  heard  in  opposition  to  the  proposal  of 
Government  for  giving  two  Members  to  the 
University  of  Dublin,  might  operate  on  the 
decision  of  the  House,  and  induce  hon.  Mem- 
bers at  the  present  moment,  when  open  and 
undisguised  attacks  were  levelled  at  the 
Protestant  Church,  the  interests  of  which, 
it  was  much  to  be  feared,  would  be  perilled 
by  the  Bill,  to  forsake  that  body,  which 
everv  well-wisher  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
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country,  and  every  supporter  of  those  sacred 
laws  which  had  been  handed  down  as  the 
guide  of  our  moral  conduct,  should  ever 
struggle  to  maintain. 
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Mr.  (yConnellsBad,  that  as  he  had  not  au 
electioneering  speech  to  make,  he  should  not 
find  it  necessary  to  trouble  the  House  at  any 
length.  In  the  first  place  he  begged  to  say, 
he  could  not  give  the  University  of  Dubbn 
much  credit  for  that  spirit  of  liberality  of 
which  thehon.  Member  (Mr.Lefroy),in  its 
behalf,  so  proudly  boasted.  The  manner  in 
which  that  spirit  of  liberality  was  proved  to 
exist  in  the  body  was  rather  strange.  The 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Lefroy)  expatiated  at 
some  length  on  the  condescension  of  the 
College,  in  permitting  Roman  Catholics  to 
take  a  Degree,  but  in  the  same  breath  told 
the  House,  that  that  Degree  to  which  they 
were  so  admitted,  was  universally  known  to 
be  worth  nothing.  And  so  it  was.  With 
respect  to  the  question  which  the  House 
was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  discussing, 
he  had  only  to  say,  that  he  sincerely  hoped 
Ministers  would  support  the  granting  of  the 
seoond  Representative  to  the  College^  fox, 
unless  they  did  so,  they  would  not  preserve 
their  consistency,  a  commodity  of  which,  if 
not  in  practice,  at  least  in  theory,  he  was  a 
great  lover.  He  was  particularly  anxious 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland 
should  vote  in  fevour  of  the  second  Mem- 
ber, and  all  to  preserve  his  oontiatency. 
He  thought  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had,  in  his  Tithe  Bill,  trampled  in  the  most 
barefaced  manner  on  the  principles  of  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  and  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  would  prosper  ip  the 
line  which  he  had  drawn  out,  and  in  every 
possible  degree  increase  the  Representation 
of  a  perfectly  and  notoriously  exclusive 
body.  For  his  own  part,  his  consistency  was 
of  such  a  nature,  that  if  a  proposal  was  made 
to  give  the  Member  proposed  to  be  bestowed 
on  Trinity  College  to  Maynooth  College,  he 
would  oppose  it,  for  two  reasons;  first, 
because  it  would  be  in  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  the  Relief  Bill ;  and  secondly, 
because  he  was  at  all  times  adverse  to  giving 
a  Member  to  a  narrow  literary  body.  In 
the  annals  of  profligacy  and  corruption, 
greater  profligacy  and  corruption  could  not 
be  found  than  took  place  at  the  contested 
elections  for  the  University,  as  was  proved 
before  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  He 
would  also  oppose  a  proposition  to  the  effect, 
that  the  franchise  in  the  University  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Graduates,  for  a  con- 
stituency formed  of  that  class  would  be  the 
most  extensive  of  any  in  Ireland,  and,  from 
the  character  and  nature  of  the  occupation 
of  the  individuals  of  which  it  was  generally 
composed,  would  entail  at  every  election 
enormous  expense  on  the  candidates.     In 


sober  sadness  he  asked,  what  was  the  mean- 
ing, what  the  object,  what  the  contemplated 
result,  of  that  mockery  and  delusion  of  a 
Reform  Bill,  which,  while  it  gave  but  an 
increase  of  five  Members  altogether, 
bestowed  one  on  an  exclusively  Protestant 
body, with  a  constituency  of  about  150  in- 
dividuals, while  the  remaining  four  were  to 
be  distributed  among  large  and  important 
towns,  with  8,0OO,003[)  of  constituency  ? 

Mr.  Stanley  said»  he  could  give  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  an  assurance  which 
would,  no  doubt,  afford  him  pleasure, 
namely,  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  act  with  consistency  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  intended  to  persevere  m  that 
which,  when  they  brought  in  the  Bil],  they 
felt  to  be  claimed  by  Justice  from  theqi. 
He  congratulated  the  hon.  and  leameA 
Gentleman  on  the  skill  with  which  he  verU 
fled  his  own  prophecies,  declaring  that  the 
Bill  would  be  supported  by  the  TorieSj  gpd 
then  insuring  to  it  that  support,  by  pro- 
posing something  which  must  be  viewed  as 
infinitely  more  dangerous  than  its  provisioni* 
He  trusted  that  there  would  always  be 
found,  at  either  side  of  the  House,  reasonable 
persons  to  resist  the  dangerous  extent  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
would  carry  his  measures.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  avow,  that  in  considering  this 
measure,  his  Majesty's  Government  had  re- 
«ird  to  the  University  of  Dublin  being  a 
Protestant  community.  He  should  be  sorry 
to  see  the  Protestant  Establishment  without 
its  just  weight,  and  should  always  desire  to 
see  Cambridge  and  Oxford  adequately  re- 
presented, not  only  because  they  were  li- 
terary, but  also  because  they  were  Protest- 
ant Institutions.  He  wished  that  there 
were  no  distinctions  between  religious  sects 
in  Ireland ;  but  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  bound  to  look  at  things  as  they  found 
them,  and  it  could  not  be  disguised  ,that  a 
considerable  addition  was  given  by  this  Bill 
to  Catholic  influence.  They  did  not  feel, 
therefore,  that  they  were  doing  any  thing 
unreasonable  in  throwing  into  the  scale  (n 
Protestant  influence  one  additional  Member. 
With  regard  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
franchise  ought  to  be  extended,  there  had 
hitherto,  and  there  did  then  exist,  among 
several  individuals  well  informed  upon  the 
subject,  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  and, 
as  it  then  stood,  he  begged  to  say,  that  it 
was  a  question  upon  which  Government 
did  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  arrangement  which  they  had  originally 
proposed.  Whether  the  better  course  woqU 
be,  to  give  the  franchise  solely  to  the  Ex- 
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( Lord  King)  disturb  that  charge,  or  think 
that  the  Legislature  should  interfere  with 
it?     He  (Lord  King)  would  admit,  that 
the  Le^slature  had  no  right  to  touch  it. 
But  this  case  bore  no  analogy  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Church  property  as  it  now  stood. 
But  supposing  that  the  major  part  of  it 
had  been  the  gift  of  pious  individuals,  even 
in  that  case  the  Legilslature  had  a  right  to 
interlere,  if  the  property  had  been  diverted 
from  the  objects  for  which  the  pious  donors 
had  bestowed  the  property.     The  manner 
in  which  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
been  disposed  of  at  the  Reformation,  and  at 
the  Revolution,  showed  that  it  was  con- 
sidered public  property.     But  as  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  had  put  a  question  to  him, 
he   would  put  a  question    to    the  right 
reverend  Prelate,  in  his  turn.     He  would 
suppose  a  case — it  was  a  case  merely  hypo- 
thetical, and  which,  of  course,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.    Suppose  that 
the  Bishops  of  our  Church  were  to  become 
political  characters,  and  were  to   take  a 
very  decided  part  against  the  general  feel- 
ing of  the  country;  so  much  so,  as  to  be- 
come unpopular  and  odious  to  that  degree, 
that  they  could  scarcely  show  themselves 
in  the  public  streets,  or  even  appear  in 
their  own  pulpits;  and  suppose   that,  in 
consequence  of  their  political  conduct,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  that  they  should  be 
deprived  of    their    temporal   power,   and 
further,  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
their  seats  in   that  House;   and   suppose 
further,  that  it  should  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent to  change  the  whole  discipline  of  the 
Church,  and  to  abolish  the  hierarchy,  and 
establish  a  presbytery  in  its  stead,  would  it 
not  follow  that    the   present  holders  of 
Church  dignities  and  Church  property  would 
be  obliged  to  relinquish  those  dignities  and 
that  property,  if  they  refused  to  conform  to 
the  new  state  of  things?      Undoubtedly 
it  would ;  for,  if  the  State  had  a  right  to 
make  such  changes  (and  who  would  ques- 
tion that  right?),  it  would  have  a  right 
also  to  arrange  and  dispose  of  the  Church 
property  in  conformity  with  them.     But 
could  this  be  the  case  if  the  property  of  the 
Church  were  to  be  considered  solely  as  pri- 
vate property  >  The  property  of  the  Church, 
he  contended,  was  originally  given  for  the 
general  purpose  of  promoting  Christianity 
itself.     During  the  dominion  of  Popery  in 
this  country,  no  other  form  of  Christianity 
was  permitted  to  be  publicly  preached  or 
taught ;  and  for  a  long  time  after  the  Re- 
formation, the  Church  of  England  kept  up 
the  same  intolerant  spirit ;  but  now,  aU 
VOL.  XIII.  {JSli} 


civil  distinctions  being  removed,  and  all 
men  being  equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
without  any  reference  to  their  religion,  it 
might  well  become  a  question  for  consider- 
ation, whether  the  property  originally  given 
for  the  general  promotion  of  Christianity, 
ought  not  to  be  divided  amongst  the  various 
Christian  sects  in  this  country;  and  the 
more  so,  as  it  was  well  known  that  the 
great  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  coun« 
try  did  not  belong  to  the  established 
Church.  With  these  remarks,  he  would 
now  move  that  the  petition  be  read. 

The  petition  read. 

The  Bishop  of  London  said,  that  as  the 
noble  Lord  had  taken  three  weeks  to 
answer  his  one  question,  he  might  take 
three  weeks  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  him.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
answer  now,  not  that  he  was  unprepared  to 
do  so,  but  that  he  felt,  and  their  Lordships 
must  feel,  the  inconvenience  of  entering 
into  discussions  on  presenting  petitions,  for 
which  more  fit  occasions  would  come  here- 
after. He  would,  therefore,  content  him- 
self, for  the  present,  with  denying  the 
opinion  attributed  to  him  by  the  noble 
Lord,  that  the  Legislature  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  Church  property.  He  ad- 
mitted that  Parliament  had  a  right  to  in- 
terfere with  it,  as  far  as  regulation,  and  as 
seeing  that  those  who  received  it  did  the 
duty  for  which  it  was  given. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

NoBFOLK  Assizes  Removal  Bill.] 
Lord  Suffield  rose  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill.  The  object  of  it  was^  to 
substitute  Norwich  for  Thetford  as  the 
place  of  holding  the  Assizes  for  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  Substitution  was  most 
earnestly  wjshed  for  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  magistracy  of  the  county,  and  by  five- 
sevenths  of  the  population.  Men  who 
differed  widely  on  all  public  questions,  were 
all  agreed  on  this  point.  The  inconvenience 
of  holding  the  Assizes  at  Thetford,  situated 
as  that  was  in  one  comer  of  the  county,  and 
removed  from  the  chief  seat  of  the  popula- 
tion, was  very  great ;  while  many  advan- 
tages would  accrue  by  holding  them  at 
Norwich,  a  large  manufacturing  town,  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  the  greater 
number  of  prisoners  came  to  be  tried ;  the 
prisons,  and  other  necessary,  accommodatioibs 
were  very  good  at  Norwich,  and  very  de- 
fective at  Thetford.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Duke  of  Grafton  opposed  the  Bill. 
It  was  QOt  required^  for,  if  the  object  it 
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propoied  to  accomplish  were  neoeMary^  the 
Judges  had  the  power  to  order  the  change. 
The  law  gave  them  that  power,  and  it  was 
not  prudent  in  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
fere with  it.  The  Lent  AssuEes  for  Nor- 
folk had  been  held  at  Thetford  for  600 
years.  He  moved  that  it  be  read  a  second 
time  this  day  six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Rosebery  supported  the  Bill, 
and  said,  that  his  views  of  its  propriety 
coincided  with  those  of  his  noble  friend 
who  moved  the  second  reading. 

Lord  Tenierden  thought  Uiis  BiU  unne- 
cessary ;  for,  though  the  Magistrates  of  the 
city  of  Norwich  had  never  exercised  the 
power,  the  Judges  of  England  had  held 
unanimouslv,  that  under  the  charter  of 
that  city  the  Magistrates  and  the  Recorder 
had  the  power  of  trying  prisoners  for 
capital  felonies  committed  within  their 
jurudiction.  If  prisoners  were  confined 
there  for  an  unreasonable  length  of  time, 
that  was,  therefore,  the  fault  of  the  Magis- 
trates, and  not  of  the  Assifles  bring  held  at 
Thetford. 

The  Hotise  divided  on  the  original 
Motion  : — Contents  dSt ;  Not  Contents  21 
•—Majority  11. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Sbatb  in  Parliament  Bill.]  The 
Marquess  of  Norikampton  rose  to  move  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing 
so  much  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  rendered  it 
necessary  for  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vacate  their  seats  on  being 
appointed  to  certain  Ministerial  offices  under 
the  Crown.  This  measure  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  great  measure  of  Re- 
form, which  had  lately  become  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  might  be  considered  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  it.  The  measure  was  certainly 
one  of  very  considerable  importance,  and  he 
felt  the  weight  of  the  consideration,  that  it, 
to  a  certain  extent,  interfered  with  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  but  he  thought  that 
such  a  measure  as  this  became  highly  expe- 
dient since  the  settlement  of  the  great 
Question  of  Reform.  He  had  himself  been 
eddedly  opposed  to  Reform,  down  to  a 
recent  period ;  but,  after  what  had  occurred 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  after 
the  declaration  made  bv  a  self-condemned 
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House  of  Commons,  he  felt  that  concession 
e9uld  no  longer  be  resisted.  He  also  felt, 
that  with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment, the  question  ought  to  be  brought 
forward  by  his  Majesty  s  Government,  as 
now  constitutod'-^by  men  who  weie  honest 


and  sincere  in  the  cause.  It  was  certainly 
much  better  that  the  question  should  have 
been  settled  by  the  authors  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  who  deemed  the  measure  expedient 
and  necessary,  than  by  others  who  were 
adverse  to  it.  At  the  same  time,  lie  in- 
tended to  have  proposed  some  amendments 
in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  this  was  one  of 
them,  and  he  had  been  induced  to  postpone 
it  only  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  car- 
ried into  effect  by  a  specific  bilL  He 
would  consider,  first  of  all,  the  arguments 
which  might  be  urged  in  support  of  his 
measure,  and  he  would  then  proceed  to  re- 
fute the  objections  which  might  be  ad- 
vanced against  it.  The  necessity  of  Mi- 
nisters vacating  their  seats,  wheaever  they 
accepted  office  under  the  Crown^  was  ac- 
ccmipanied  by  some  difficulty  and  ineon- 
venienoe.  When  an  individual  aoeepted 
high  office,  he  must  at  first  be  ignomot 
of  the  details  of  office ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, important,  not  only  to  hima^^  but 
alaa  to  the  public,  that  his  entire  aad  im- 
mediate attention  should  be  directed  to  his 
new  duties.  It  was,  therefbrey  a  great  in- 
convenience that,  when  he  ought  to  be  at- 
tending to  public  business^  he  was  oUiged  to 
be  attending  to  the  success  of  his  election. 
That  inconvenience  might  alio  be  increased 
by  accidental  circumstances.  If  it  waa  an 
inconvenience,  when  a  sin^  Member  of 
the  Administration  was  changed^  how 
much  was  that  inconvenience  increased 
when  a  whole  Administration  was  changed, 
and  new  men  were  called  upon  to  take 
their  situations  ?  An  individual  might  be 
called  upon  to  take  the  office  of  Seeretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  in  the  midst  of 
a  very  difficult  negotiation^  or  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  the 
midst  of  an  insurrection  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  in  times  of  excttemiipt, 
like  those  of  the  last  three  weeks,*  and 
would  it  not  be  productive  of  great  public 
detriment,  if,  at  such  a  time,  such  aa  indi- 
vidual should  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  most 
distant  part  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land to  secure  his  return  to  Paiiiamcat? 
The  present  state  of  the  law  led  also  to 
another  inconvenience.  It  might  intoftre, 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  had  interfered,  with 
the  choice  of  the  Crown  in  appointing  its 
Ministers,  for  individuals  had  dedined  to 
take  office,  because  they  woald  be  cnmpriled 
to  vacate  their  seats,  and  so  be  exposed  to  a 
ruinous  and  vexatious  opposition.  The 
consequences  of  the  present  state  of  die 
law. might  also  be  dangerous,  for,  ia  a  case 
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€xf  excitement  like  tbat  which  prevailed 
during  the  last  three  wed^s,  it  was  import- 
ant that  Ministers  should  be  in  their  places 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  should  not 
be  driven  away  from  them,  merely  because 
their  presence  was  most  wanted.  If  such 
was  the  misdiief  which  might  take  place 
now,  let  the  House  consider  how  mudi  it 
would  be  increased  under  the  Reform  Bill. 
It  had  been  said,  that  his  measure  would 
alter  a  great  Constitutional  provision ;  but 
then  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the 
L^lislature  had  altered,  and  altered  greatly, 
the  Constitution.  What  was  stated  to  be 
the  reason  for  that  constitutional  provision? 
That  a  Member  of  Parliament,  when  ap- 
pointed to  office,  was  not  in  the  same 
situation  as  when  he  was  elected ;  and  that^ 
therefore,  it  was  fitting  that  his  constitu- 
ents should  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  concurrence  in  hu  appointment  to  of- 
fice. He  did  not  prapqae  to  r^)eal  the 
present  law,  except  in  cases  of  appointment 
to  high  office,  for  the  individuals  who  ob- 
tained such  office  were  not  placemen,  but 
the  leaders  of  parties ;  and,  with  regard  to 
them,  their  constituents  must  know,  that 
even  at  the  time  of  their  election,  they  were 
inclined  to  take  a  share  in  public  business. 
It  was  said  also,  that  the  practice  which  he 
proposed  to  abolish  operated  as  a  check  to 
the  power  of  the  Crown;  but,  unfortunately 
for  that  argument,  it  happened  that  the 
check  never  came  into  operation,  except 
when  the  power  of  the  Crown  was  weakest. 
Some  persons  maintained  that  the  appeal 
to  the  people  afforded  a  criterion  of  the 
popularity  of  the  Minister.  That  criterion 
appeared  to  him  to  be  absurd  and  false. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  absurd  to 
suppose  that  three  or  four  towns  or  coun- 
ties, as  the  case  might  happen  to  be,  were 
to  be  considered  as  representing  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom. 
Because,  some  time  since,  a  right  hon.  Gen. 
tleman,  on  accepting  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  lost  his  election  for 
the  county  of  Clare,  would  it  not  have  been 
monstrously  unjust  to  argue  from  that  cir- 
eumstance  the  unpopularity  of  the  Ministry 
to  which  he  belonged,  not  only  in  Clare, 
but  throughout  the  whole  of  En^and, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland?  That  election  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question 
of  the  popularity  of  the  Ministry  for  the 
time  being.  He  would  remind  their  Lord- 
ships of  a  stronger  case  in  illustration  of 
this  argument.  It  was  impossible,  he 
thought,  to  deny,  that  at  the  last  election 
the  present  Ministers  were  extremely  po- 


pular, on  account  of  their  advocacy  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  yet,  if  the  proceedings  of 
particular  bodies  oi  electors  were  to  be 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  their  popularity, 
it  might  be  inferred  that  they  were  disliked 
by  the  country;  for,  in  one  instance,  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  holding  a  high  office 
in  the  Government,  on  appealing  to  his 
former  constituents,  in  the  great  com- 
mercial town  of  Preston,  was  defeated  by 
an  individual  who  had  never  sat  in  Parlia- 
ment before.  A  noble  Lord,  also  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Government,  lost  his  seat  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  A  noble  friend 
of  his  carried  his  election  in  the  county  in 
which  he  (the  Marquess  of  Northampton) 
resided,  by  a  large  majority,  owing  mora  to 
the  esteem  in  which  his  character,  at  well 
as  that  of  his  venerable  father,  was  held, 
than  to  any  political  consideration.  The 
party  struf^e  took  place  between  two 
other  candidates,  one  of  whom  held  a 
principal  office  in  the  Government,  and 
the  voting  for  them  was  nearly  equaL  I£^ 
therefore,  the  manner  in  which  Ministcrt 
were  received  by  some  portion  of  the  con- 
stituent body  at  the  last  election,  wera  to 
be  taken  as  a  criterion  of  their  popularity, 
it  would  lead  to  false  inferences,  and  there- 
fore it  would  be  better  not|to  have  it  at  all. 
He  was  not  aware  that  any  other  arffu- 
ment  could  be  urged  in  favour  of  leaving 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stood.  He  would 
now  state  the  offices  which  he  proposed  to 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  Act  of 
Queen  Anne.  They  were— first,  all  the 
great  offices  usually  held  by  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters; and,  secondly,  by  what  might  be 
called  the  principal  Law  Officers,  the  pce- 
sence  of  the  persons  holding  which  was 
generally  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  the 
House  cmT  Commons.  He  had  not  decided 
whether  the  office  of  Secretary  at  War 
ought  also  to  be  inserted  in  the  Bill,  but 
this  was  a  question  which  might  be  con- 
sidered in  Committee.  He  concluded  by 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Duke  of  WdUngton  said,  then 
could  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  some 
measure  of  this  description  would  be  ne- 
cessary, in  consequence  of  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  which  had  occupied  so  mudi  of 
the  time  of  Parliament ;  but  it  appeared  to 
him,  that  the  Bill  of  the  noble  Marquess 
was  but  half  a  measure,  because  it  prd- 
vided  for  only  half  of  the  inconvenience 
likdy  to  result  from  the  Reform  BilL 
Moreover,  he  objected  to  the  Bill  bebff 
brought ''forward  by  the  noble  Lord  in  hb 
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individual  capacity.  As  the  Bill  was  in- 
tended to  remedy  certain  inconveniences 
arifliDg  out  of  a  measure  which  Govern- 
ment had  brought  forward,  he  conceived, 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  it  as  a  Government  measure,  and 
to  recommend  it  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment upon  their  responsibility.  The  noble 
Marquess  must  be  well  aware,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Bill  was  to  repeal  a  part  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  and  of  other  Acts 
founded  upon  the  Act  of  Settlement.  This 
surely  was  no  light  matter.  Under  these 
circumstances,  considering  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  seeing  that  the  princi- 
pal Minister  of  the  Crown  was  not  in  his 
place^  he  thought  that  the  noble  Marquess 
ought  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of  the 
BiU.  If  the  noble  Marquess  would  call 
upon  their*  Lordships  to  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  so  important  a  Bill  as  this  was,  the 
House  at  least  ought  to  be  more  full  than 
it  happened  to  be  at  that  moment,  and  all 
'the  Ministers  should  be  in  their  places,  if 
indeed  the  noble  Marquess  would  not  throw 
upon  them  the  responsibility  of  bringing 
forward  the  measure  themselves.  In  con- 
clusion, he  would  repeat  his  conviction,  that 
some  such  measure  as  this,  and  many 
others,  upon  other  points,  would  be  neces- 
sary to  remedy  the  inconveniences  which 
would  result  from  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  could  not  entirely 
concur  with  the  reasoning  of  the  noble 
Duke.  He  could  not  admit,  that  if  the 
question  were  to  be  entertained  at  all,  it 
ought  not  to  be  entertained  in  the  absence 
of  Ministers;  but  he  confessed,  that  he 
did  not  see  the  necessity  of  the  Bill.  The 
noble  Duke  said,  that  the  necessity  might 
arise.  Sufficient  for  the  day  was  the  evil 
thereof.  He  would  suggest,  that  when 
the  evil  should  arise,  it  would  be  ample 
time  to  apply  the  remedy.  The  noble 
Duke  had  correctly  stated,  that  the  Bill 
was  a  very  important  measure,  and  would 
repeal  a  clause  in  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
This  was  a  question  which  required  grave 
cx)nsideration.  It  was  a  modem  practice  to 
declare,  in  the  preamble  of  Bills,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  do  so  and  so;  but  the  House 
would  require  some  other  reason  for  re- 
pealing a  part  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
than  the  mere  declaration  that  it  was  "  ex- 
pedient." He  certainly  joined  the  noble 
Duke  in  asking  for  the  postponement  of 
the  measure.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
stated  one  or  two  inconveniences  which 
arose  from  the  existing  state  of  the  law, 
but  they  hfid  not  heretofore  been  felt  very 


grievous.  The  case  upon  which  the  nobe 
Marquess  particularly  relied,  in  illuBtration 
of  hu  argument  was  not  a  case  in  point, 
for  at  the  time  the  present  Ministers  were 
appointed  to  office,  they  all  vacated  their 
seats,  and  were  all  re-elected.  The  elec- 
tion to  which  the  noble  Marquess  alluded 
was  the  general  election,  and  if  the  Bill 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Marquess  had 
been  in  force  at  that  period,  it  would  have 
made  no  alteration  in  the  case.  He  saw 
no  occasion  whatever  for  the  BilL  He 
thought,  that  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment might  take  a  technical  objection  to 
the  measure,  on  the  ground,  that  it  was 
one  which  ought  not  to  have  arisen  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  That,  however,  was  a 
point  upon  which  he  would  not  dwell; 
but  if  it  were  intended  to  remedy  incon- 
veniences which  might  arise  out  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  would  say,  wait  till  the 
inconveniences  should  actually  arise.  He 
hoped,  that  the  noble  Marquess  would 
withdraw  the  Bill  altogether. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdcwn  said,  that 
in  justice  to  the  noble  Marquess,  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  state,  that  he  brought  forward 
the  proposition,  which  he  had  embodied  in 
the  present  Bill,  when  the  noble  Duke  op. 
posite  was  not  present — namely,  during  the 
discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill.  It  was 
then  generally  admitted  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  that  great  inconvenience  re- 
sulted from  the  law  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess proposed  to  repeal,  but  it  was  sug^ 
gested  that  the  remedy  should  be  applied 
by  the  introduction  of  a  separate  Bill  on 
the  subject,  instead  of  by  the  introduction 
of  a  clause  into  the  Reform  BilL  Cer- 
tainly no  distinct  opinion  was  given  upon 
the  question  at  that  time,  but  it  was  felt 
to  be  one  which  deserved  the  serious  atten- 
tion and  consideration  of  the  House,  for 
the  purpose  of  inducing  which,  the  noble 
Marquess  had  most  judiciously  in  manner, 
and  clearly  in  matter,  brought  the  present 
Bill  before  the  House.  He  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying,  that  he  had  long  considered 
the  existing  state  of  the  law  to  be  produc- 
tive of  great  inconvenience.  At  the  same 
time  the  subject  was  one  of  considerable 
delicacy,  and  it  would  be  for  their  Lord- 
ships to  weigh  the  inconvenience  resulting 
from  occasionally  delaying  the  public  buii- 
ness,  at  moments  when  it  was  most  urgent, 
and  when  the  executive  was  called  upon  to 
act  with  the  greatest  decision,  wiUi  the 
advantage  which  arose  from  the  people 
having  a  check  upon  public  men.  He 
would  consider  t^e  question  as  attentively 
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as  be  could,  before  be  pronounced  a  decided 
opinion  upon  it,  and  m  tbe  mean  time  be 
concurred  witb  tbe  suggestion  of  tbe  noble 
Dukej  tbat  tbe  subject  sbould  be  brougbt 
forward  in  a  fuller  House. 

Tbe  Marquess  of  Northampton  said,  in 
reference  to  wbat  bad  fallen  from  tbe 
noble  Earl,  tbat  tbe  election  for  Preston 
took  place  in  consequence  of  tbe  rigbt  hon. 
Gentleman  wbo  sat  for  it  baving  vacated 
bis  seat  on  being  appointed  to  office.  The 
noble  Earl,  bowever,  seemed  to  have  mis- 
understood bis  object  in  referring  to  tbe 
election,  wbicb  was  to  sbow,  tbat  tbe  elec- 
tion of  tbree  or  four  Ministers  did  not 
fumisb  an  accurate  criterion  forjudging  of 
tbe  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  tbeir 
measures.  He  bad  intended  to  have  intro. 
duced  a  clause  into  tbe  Reform  Bill,  to 
effect  tbe  object  wbicb  be  proposed  to  ac- 
complish by  the  Bill,  but  be  was  at  first 
detained  in  tbe  country  by  indisposition, 
and  then  tbe  Bill  travelled  through  tbe 
Committee  witb  such  speed,  tbat  he  did 
not  reach  the  House  in  sufficient  time  to 
give  notice  of  his  intention  to  propose  tbe 
clause,  on  tbe  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 
He  moved  tbe  clause  when  the  Report  was 
brougbt  up,  and  when  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
bead  of  tbe  Government  suggested,  that  he 
sbould  introduce  a  separate  Bill  on  tbe 
subject.  This  suggestion  was  also  approved 
of  by  a  noble  Lord  on  tbe  other  side  of  tbe 
House,  who  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
discussions  on  the  Reform  Bill  he  men- 
tioned these  circumstances  in  order  to  guard 
himself  against  any  charge  of  presumption 
in  baving,  young  as  be  was  in  that  House, 
and  unaccustomed  to  business,  brought  for. 
ward  so  important  a  measure.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  have  the 
Bill  now  read  a  second  time,  and  to  take 
tbe  discussion  on  another  stage.  If  it 
were  intended  tbat  tbe  Bill  sbould  pass,  it 
was  of  importance,  tbat  it  sbould  not  be 
delayed,  as  it  would  have  to  pass  through 
the  other  House. 

Tbe  Lord  Chancellor  said,  tbat  nothing 
could  be  more  fair  and  candid  than  tbe 
noble  Marquess's  mode  of  proceeding.  Al- 
though he  was  perfectly  aware,  that  ac- 
cording to  tbe  strict  forms  of  the  House, 
the  discussion  on  tbe  principle  of  the  Bill 
could  be  taken  on  any  of  tbe  stages  suc- 
ceeding tbe  second  reading,  yet  as  no  mate- 
rial inconvenience  would  result  from  tbe 
delay  of  a  day  or  two,  he  thought  it  advis- 
able, in  a  case  of  this  importance  to  take 
the  discussion  on  tbe  principle  at  tbe  usual 
Step— namel^Ti  tbe  second  reading.    The 


principle  upon  which  the  statute  of  Queen 
Anne  (wbicb  the  noble  Marquess  proposed 
to  modify,  not  to  repeal)  was  founded,  was 
this— tbat  tbe  Crown  should  not  have  tbe 
power  to  choose  for  its  Ministers  any  per- 
sons who  were  not  agreeable  to  tbeir  con- 
stituents, whose  sufirages  they  were  sent 
back  to  solicit.  Tbe  practice  was  undoubt- 
edly  attended  witb  some  inconveniences; 
nevertheless,  tbe  principle  out  of  wbicb  it 
grew  was  embodied  in  the  Constitution, 
and  he  could  not  help  thinking,  tbat  an  op- 
portunity should  be  afforded  their  Lordships 
of  more  maturely  considering  tbe  BID.  He 
had  not  had  an  opportunity  of  directing 
his  attention  to  tbe  Bill,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  on  tbe  subject.  He  really  was  not 
aware,  that  tbe  measure  stood  for  a  second 
reading  that  evening,  otherwise  be  would 
have  prepared  himself  to  state  bis  opinion ; 
upon  tbe  whole,  he  thought  it  would  be 
best  for  the  noble  Marquess  to  postpone 
the  second  reading. 

The  Marquess  of  Northampton  said, 
that  after  what  bad  taken  place,  he  bad  no 
objection  to  postpone  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill ;  but  at  tbe  same  time  he  must  ob- 
serve, that  the  House  was  tolerably  full 
some  time  ago,  and  if  noble  Lords  would 
go  away  when  they  knew  an  important 
measure  was  fixed  for  that  night,  it  was 
not  bis  fault. 

Second  reading  postponed. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  14,   1832. 

MmuTxs.]  BiU.  Retdathirdtime:— CoDioIidatfld  Fund 
(4,000,000/:) 

PetitioiM  presented.  By  Mr.  Shaw,  ftom  AgfaoM,  ■gihiit 
the  Ministerial  Flan  of  Education  (Ireland.)— By  Mr. 
STmuTT,  ftom  Derby; — and  by  Mr.  Baownlow,  ftom 
Bangor,->-in  &vour  of  that  Plan.— By  Sir  Giorox  M  niuu  y, 
ttata  Perth,  against  the  Hypothec  (Scotland)  Bill;  and  for 
a  Reduction  of  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurance  Polidei;  and 
fhnn  Chelsea,  for  the  better  enforcing  of  the  Sabbath  Day. 
—By  Mr.  Blackwbt,  ftom  Borris;— by  Mr.BaowNLow, 
from  Lisbum  and  Lower  Killeavy ; — and  by  Lord  Mob- 
PBTH,  from  Dewsbury,  York,— for  an  eflBdent  Reform  tft 
Ireland. — By  Dr.  Lushington,  firom  two  Parishes  in 
Westminster,  for  Stopping  the  Supplies ;  tram  Maideidiead, 
in  fkvour  of  the  Factories  Regulation  Bill;  and  fkom 
seven  Places  in  Ireland,  against  the  Punishment  of  Death. 
— By  Mr.  Brownlow,  ftom  Galway,  for  Preserring  its 
Peculiar  Franchise;  ftom  Armagh,  for  Poor  Laws  (Ire- 
land) ;  and  from  Lower  Killeavy,  against  Tithes.— By  Mr. 
Blacknkt,  ftom  Hacketstown ;— by  Lord  Uokpktm, 
ftom  Danby  and  Thirsk ;— and  by  Lord  Killbbv,  fkom 
some  Place  in  Ireland,— for  the  total  Abolition  of  Tithes. 
—By  Mr.  O'Connbll,  ftxnn  tl^  National  Unkm  at  tlip 
Working  Classes,  against  the  Taxes  on  Knowledge. 

Murder  at  South  Shields.]  Mr. 
Beaumont :  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  to  tbe  report  of  a 
murder  that  baa  taken  place  in  South 
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Shields,  by  two  men  beIong;ing  to  the 
Union  Pitmen,  and  I  wish  to  know  whe- 
ther the  Qovernment  has  received  any 
information  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Lamb :  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that 
such  intelligence  has  been  received  at  the 
Home  Office ;  and  that  there  has  been  a 
marder  committed  by  some  of  the  Union 

fitmen,  in  the  most  treacherous  manner, 
hardly  need  add,  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  do  every  thing  in 
its  power  to  investigate  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Beaumont:  1  will  not  say  any 
thing  now  that  can  lead  to  discussion  ; 
but  I  wish  to  give  notice,  that  I  shall  take 
an  early  opportunity  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  state  of  the 
workmen  in  these  pits ;  for  it  is  intoler- 
able that  a  body  of  them,  because  they 
choose  to  elect  themselves  into  a  Com- 
mittee, should  be  able  to  make  themselves 
lords  and  masters  over  all  belonging  to 
their  calling. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge :  I  am  glad  to 
hear  my  hon.  friend  say,  that  he  will  take 
an  early  opportunity  oi  bringing  this  sub- 
ject before  the  House.  I  myself  have 
seen  several  letters  on  the  subject  from 
the  North ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Government  cannot  be  too  speedy  in  its 
measures. 

Sir  Robert  Peel :  What  I  have  always 
felt  on  the  subject  of  these  Unions  is, 
that  the  industrious  classes  are  more  inter- 
ested in  their  suppression  than  the  higher 
classes ;  because  we  can  always  escape, 
to  a  certain  extent,  from  their  effect ;  but 
those  in  humbler  life,  whose  only  depend- 
ence is  their  labour,  are  subjected  to  the 
full  brunt  of  their  tyranny,  and  are  not 
allowed  to  take  their  labour  to  the  best 
market.  I  am  therefore  certainly  of  opi- 
nion,  that  some  legislative  enactment 
shonld  be  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  evil. 

Taxes  ox  Knowledge.]*  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Lytlon  Bulwer  said,  that  in  rising 
to  move  certain  resolutions  for  the  repeal 
of  the  principal  taxes  on  knowledge,  he 
trusted  that  his  deep  and  conscientious 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
he  was  about  to  propose,  would  be  a  suf- 
ficient excuse  for  undertaking  a  task, 
which,  if  as  important  as  he  believed  it  to 
be,  was  equally  above  his  abilities  and  his 

•  This  wl)ole  Debate  is  re-printed  from  a  cor- 
rected copy,  published  by  authority. 


station  in  public  life :  those  were  not  light 
or  ordinary  motives  which,  supporting  as 
he  did  the  present  Administration,  could 
induce  him  to  bring  forward  a  measure, 
not,  he  trusted,  opposed,  but  certainly 
not  sanctioned  by  them,  and  which  must 
necessarily  be  of  a  nature  that  it  would 
better  suit  their  convenience  to  leave  to 
their  own  time  and  their  own  discretion 
to  determine ;   but  the  motives  by  which 
he  was  actuated  had  been  so  long  nursed, 
and  were  so  strongly  felt,  that  he  consci- 
entiously believed  they  left  him  no  alter- 
native ;  for,  when  he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  dangerous  effects  of  those  taxes 
in  daily  operation  —  when  he  saw  the 
numberless  pernicious  and  visionary  pub- 
lications which  were  circulated  in  defiance 
of  laws,  which,  having  lost  the  sanction 
of  public  opinion  (as  his  Majesty's  Attor- 
ney General  so  justly  remarked  some  time 
ago),  had  lost  the  power  of  being  carried, 
with  prudence  into  effect — when  he  saw, 
that  while  the  cheap  dangerous  publication 
was  not  checked,  they  suppressed  the  cheap 
reply:  for  those  who  would  reply,  were  hon- 
est and  well-  affected  men ;  and  men  honest 
and  well  affected,  would  not  break,  while 
they  lamented,  that  law  which  at  present 
forbade  the  publication  of  cheap  political 
periodicals — when   he  looked  round  and 
saw  the  results  of  that  ignorance  which 
the  laws  he  desired  to  abolish  fostered  and 
encouraged,  breaking  forth  not  only  in 
wild  and  impracticable  theories,  but,  as  the 
experience    of  a  few   months  since  had 
taught  them,  in  riot,  and  incendiarism, 
and  crime — when  he  saw  them  written  in 
the  fires  of  Kent,  and  stamped  in  the  bru- 
tal turbulence  of  Bristol,  he  felt,  that  in 
this  Parliament,  and  at  this  period  of  the 
session,  he  did  but  fulfil  his  duty  in  point- 
ing out  the  evils  of  the  present  system, 
and  the  manner  in  which   he  conceived, 
they  could  be  remedied.     Would  it  be 
said   the  time  was  unseasonable  which 
related  to  national  morals    and   to  the 
waste  of  human  life  ?    He  should  proceed, 
at  once,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  certain   facts,   which   would  tend  to 
show  why  it  was  our  duty  and  our  policy 
to  diffuse  cheap  instruction  amongst  the 
people,  and  he  should  then  show  in  what 
manner  that  instruction  was,  by  the  exist- 
ing taxes,  checked  and  obstructed.     From 
an  analysis,  carefully  made,  of  the  cases 
of  those  persons  who  were  committed  foir 
acts  of  incendiarism,  &c.  &c.  in   1830, 
I  and  the  beginning  of  I831|  it  appeared 
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that  iQ  Berkshire,  of  13d  prisoners,  only 
tweQty-five  could  write,  and  only  thirty- 
seven  could  read ;  at  Abingdon,  of  thirty 
prisoners,  six  only  could  read  and  write ; 
at  Aylesbury,  of  seventy-nine  prisoners, 
only  thirty  could  read  and  write ;  of  fifty 
prisoners  tried  at  Lewes,  one  individtial 
only  could  read  well !  Now,  when  they 
remembered  that  it  was  not  sufficient  to 
read,  but  that,  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  that  ability,  there  should  also  be 
the  habit  of  readings,  how  small  a  propor- 
tion of  those  unfortunate  men  could  be 
said  to  have  possessed  any  positive  instruc- 
tion. The  same  connection  between  crime 
and  ignorance  existed  in  France.  In 
1830,  it  appeared  that  in  the  French 
Courts  of  Assise  there  were  6,962  accused 
persons;  out  of  this  number,  4,519  were 
entirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing, 
and  only  129  had  received  a  superior 
education.  It  might  be  said,  that  as 
ignorance  and  poverty  usually  went  toge-* 
ther,  it  was  in  these  cases  the  poverty 
that  sinned,  and  the  ignorance  was  only 
the  accident  that  accompanied  the  poverty; 
but  this  notion  he  could  contradict  from 
his  own  experience  :  his  habits  had  ne- 
cessarily led  him  to  see  much  of  the 
condition  of  those  men  who  followed 
literature  as  a  profession,  and  he  would 
say,  that  this  city  contained  innumerable 
instances  among  well-informed  and  well- 
educated  men,  of  poverty  as  grievous,  as 
utt£r,  and  certainly  as  bitterly  felt,  as 
any  to  be  found  among  the  labouring 
population  of  Kent  or  Norfolk.  Yet  how 
few  among  these  men  were  driven  into 
crime !  How  rarely  you  find  such  men 
retaliating  on  society  the  sufferings  they 
endure.  The  greater  part  of  offences  are 
offences  against  property  :  but  men  ac- 
customed to  inquiry,  are  not,  at  least,  led 
away  by  those  superficial  and  dangerous 
notions  of  the  injustice  of  the  divisions  of 
property,  which  men  who  are  both  poor 
and  ignorant  so  naturally  conceive,  and 
so  frequently  act  upon ;  the  knowledge 
which  cannot,  in  all  cases,  prevent  them 
from  being  poor,  gives  them  at  least  the 
fortitude  and  the  hope  which  enable  them 
to  be  honest.  If,  then,  it  was  true,  as 
the  facts  he  had  stated  seemed  to  him 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  there  was  an 
inseparable  connection  between  crime  and 
ignorance,  it  followed  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  it  was  their  duty  to  remove 
all  the  shackles  on  the  diffusion  of  know- 

lidge»^at  poverty  and  toil  weie  suffi- 


cient checks  in  themselves««-th&t  the  re« 
suits  of  any  checks  which  they,  as  legkh* 
lators,  voluntarily  imposed,  were  to  be 
traced,  not  only  in  every  violent  and 
dangerous  theory  instilled  into  the  popular 
mind,  but  in  every  outrage  the  people 
ignorantly  committed,  and  every  sentence 
of  punishment,  transportation,  and  death, 
which  those  outrages  obliged  them  to 
impose  I  It  was,  then,  their  duty  to  dif* 
fuse  instruction  in  all  its  modes  ;  yet  hi 
thought  it  would  be  scarcely  necessary  for 
him  to  contend  that  newspapers  were|amoBg 
the  readiest  and  most  effectual  instru- 
ments of  diffusing  that  instruction.  In 
the  first  place,  they  had  this  great  ad  van* 
tage — they  were  the  most  popular.  A 
certain  traveller  said,  that  he  asked  all 
American  why  it  was  so  rare  in  America 
to  find  a  man  who  could  not  read?  The 
American  answered,  '*  Because  any  man 
who  sees  a  newspaper  always  in  hii 
neighbour's  hand,  has  a  desire  to  see 
what  pleases  his  neighbour,  and  is  asham- 
ed not  to  know  what  forms  the  current 
topics  of  conversation."  In  fact,  no  man 
could  have  lived  in  a  city  without  observ* 
ing  the  extraordinary  appetite  for  intel- 
ligence on  passing  events,  which  the  life 
of  a  city  produced  among  all  classes,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest;  and  it  had 
been  justly  said,  that  you  may  note  even 
a  greater  crowd  round  a  newspaper  office, 
with  the  day's  journal  at  the  window, 
than  at  the  most  alluring  of  the  caricature 
shops.  A  newspaper  was,  in  truth,  almost 
the  only  publication  (religious  ones  ex«* 
cepted)  that  the  poorer  classes  were  ever 
tempted  to  read ;  and,  above  all,  it  was 
the  only  one  in  which  they  could  learn 
those  laws  for  the  transgression  of  which 
ignorance  was  no  excuse.  Thus,  it  had 
been  well  remarked,  that  every  account 
of  a  trial,  every  examination  at  Bow-street, 
every  dogma  of  my  Lord  Mayor,  had  for 
them  not  only  an  interest  and  an  amuse* 
ment,  but  also  a  warning  and  a  moral. 
A  newspaper,  then,  was  among  the  most 
popular  and  effectual  modes  of  instruct*' 
ing  the  people.  And  now'  mark  the 
interdict  laid  on  the  newspapers:  the 
present  taxes  upon  newspapers  consisted, 
first,  of  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  weight 
on  the  paper,  or  about  a  farthing  a  sheet ; 
second,  of  a  duty,  nominally  4d.,  but 
subject  to  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent  :* 

*On  the  daily,  but  not  on  the  weekly, 
papers ;  the  weekly  papers  pay  the  fhll  duty 
{4tL)  without  disoottot. 
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and,  third,  a  tax  of  3; .  6d.  upon  every 
advertisement.    The  whole  duties,  with 
the  price  of  printing*,  and  the  news  agency, 
amounted  to  5^d,  for  every  sevenpenny 
copy  of  a  London  paper.     Now,  let  them 
glance  rapidly  at  some  of  the  consequen- 
cet  of  the  high  price  at  which  newspapers 
sold.    In  the  first  place,  owing  to  that 
price,  the  instruction  they  contained  did 
not  travel  extensively  among  the  poor; 
in  the  second  place,  as  only  the  higher 
and  the  middling  orders  could  afford  in 
general  the  luxury  of  these  periodicals,  so 
it  was  chiefly  to  the  tastes  and  interests 
of  those  wealthier  orders  that  these  jour- 
nals addressed  themselves.      They  con- 
tained, it  was  true,  much  that  was  valu- 
able, much  that  was  necessary  to  the  poor, 
but  they  did  not  give  to  them  that  advice, 
and  those  frequent  suggestions  and  admo- 
nitions upon  matters  of  trade,  or  points 
of  law,  which  would  necessarily  be  the 
case  were  the  poor  among  their  customary 
supporters.      Even   in   mere   style,    that 
which  suits  the  richer  is  not  always  attract- 
ive to  the  poorer  people ;  and  thus,  as  in 
this    free    country    you  cannot    prevent 
men  of  all  ranks  from  seeking  political 
intelligence,   the   poorer  people,  finding 
themselves  debarred  from  the  general  use 
of  these  expensive  papers,  and  finding, 
when  they  do  obtain  them,  that  they  are 
not  often  addressed  in  a  style  seductive  to 
them,  are  driven  almost  inevitably  to  those 
illegitimate,  those  dangerous  productions, 
cheaper   in   price,   and    adapted   almost 
exclusively  to  themselves.     It  was  thus 
that  the  real  political  education  of  the 
people  was  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
wildest,  and  sometimes  the  most  perni- 
cious teachers;  and  while  they  were  erect- 
ing new  props  and  new  buttresses  to  the 
gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples  of 
the  Constitution,  they  were  suffering  that 
dark  and  stealthy  current  of  opinion  to 
creep  on,  which,  if  not  speedily  checked, 
must  sap  both  temple  and  palace  in  the 
very  midst  of  their  labours.    He  should  like 
hon.   Members  to  know  the  real  nature 
of  publications  thus  circulated ;  he  would 
not    read,    any  extracts  to  the    House, 
because  he  knew  the  House  objected  to 
that  course :    but  he  denied  that  there 
was  much  justice  in  the  argument,  that 
by  so  doing  they  should  give  notoriety  to 
publications  othervirise  obscure.     The  fact 
was,  that  for  the  class  to  which  they  were 
addressed   they  were  not  obscure.     Were 
bon.  Members  aware  that  many  of  these 


publications  circulated  to  the  amount  of 
several  thousand  copiet  weekly ;  that  their 
sale,  in  several  instances,  wat  larger  than 
the  sale  of  some  among  the  most  popular 
legitimate  papers;  that  their  influence 
over  large  bodies  of  the  working  classes 
was  much  greater  ?  A  very  intelligent  me- 
chanic, in  .a  manufacturing  town,  with 
whom  he  had  had  occasion  to  correspond, 
said,  in  a  letter  to  him,  *  We  go  to  the 
'  public-house  to  read    the    sevenpenny 

*  paper,  but  only  for  the  news ;  it  is  the 
'  cheap  penny  paper  that  the  working  man 

*  can  take  home  and  read  at  spare  mo* 
'  roents,  which  he  has  by  him  to  take  up, 
'  and  read  over  and  over  again,  whenever 

*  he  has  leisure,  that  forms  his  opinions.* 
'  You  ask  me,*  said  another  mechanic, '  if 
'  The  Penny  Magazine  will  not  counteract 
'  the  effect  of  what  you  call  the  more 
<  violent  papers  ?  Yes,  in  some  degree ; 
'  but  not  so  much  as  is  supposed,  because 
'  poor  men,  anxious  to  better  their  con- 
'  dition,  are  always  inclined  to  politics, 
'  and    The    Penny    Magazine  does  not 

*  touch  upon  them  ;  to  correct  bad  politics 
'  you  must  give  us  not  only  literature,  but 
'  good  politics.'  Did  hon.  Members  know 
the  class  of  publications  thus  suffered  to 
influence  the  opinions  of  their  fellow  coun- 
trymen? He  spoke  not  about  such  as 
were  aimed  at  mere  forms  of  government : 
who  should  say  what  opinions  on  such 
subjects  were  pernicious  or  not?  But 
were  they  aware  that  some  of  them  struck 
at  the  root  of  all  property,  talked  of  the 
injustice  of  paying  rents,  insisted  upon  a 
unanimous  seizure  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
kingdom,  declared  that  there  was  no 
moral  guilt  in  any  violation  of  law,  and 
even  advocated  assassination  itself  ?  Thus, 
then,  it  was  clear,  that  the  stamp  duty 
did  not  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  most 
dangerous  doctrines.  It  gave  them,  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  interest  which  the 
mere  risk  of  a  prosecution  alvrays  begets 
in  the  popular  mind,  a  value,  a  weighty 
and  a  circulation,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  acquire.  Above  all,  let  them 
recollect,  that  while  these  were  circulated 
in  thousands,  the  law  forbade  reply  to 
them  ;  or  if,  in  despite  of  fact,  you  call 
the  legitimate  papers  a  reply  to  them,  then, 
even  by  your  own  showing,  you  te)l  the 
poison  for  a  penny,  and  the  antkiote  at 
sevenpence.  His  proposition  was  not  at 
present  to  touch  the  paper  duty ;  it  was  a 
tax  whk:b,  in  the  present  state  of  the  re- 
venue,  might  be  fairly  sparedi  and-whicb| 
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though  a  grieTance,  did  not  fall  nearly  so 
heavily  on  the  public  as  the  two  taxes  he 
would  abolish  ;  the  first  of  these  was  the 
stamp  duty — the  second  the  advertisement 
duty.     Take  away  the  stamp  duty,  and 
the  Id,  paper  would  fall  at  once  to  3|d. ; 
but  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  and  in  this 
he  was  borne  out  by  many  impartial  prac- 
tical men  on  the  subject,  that,  owing  to 
the   great  increase   of  sale    which     the 
cheapness  of  the  article  would  produce, 
the  newspapers  would  be  enabled  to  sell 
at  a   much  lower  rate   than   3^(£.,   and 
would  probably  settle  into  the  average  of 
2<L  each.     The  great  point,  and  the  first 
to  consider,  was,  would  the  number  of 
newspapers  published  through   the  year 
increase  to  any  very  large  extent?     All 
his  argument  rested   upon   that  point — 
partly  as  related  to  the  difTusion  of  know- 
ledge— partly  to  the  profits  of  a  postage. 
To  him  it  seemed  a  self-evident  propo- 
sition, that  when  it  no  longer  required  a 
vast    capital — a   capital    from    between 
30,000/.  and  40,000/.— to  set  up  a  daily 
newspaper — when  it  was  open  to  every 
man  of  literary  talent,  with  a  moderate 
sum,  to   attempt  the  speculation,  there 
would  be  a  great  and  sudden  increase  of 
newspapers.     To   him  it  seemed  equally 
evident,  that  when   newspapers  were  so 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  almost 
any  man,  there  would  be  an   enormous 
addition  to  the  present  number  of  readers; 
that  many  who  hired  a  paper  now  would 
purchase  it — that  many  who  now   took 
one  paper  would  then  take  two — that  the 
intelligent  mechanic,  who  now,  in  every 
town  throughout  the  country,  complained 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  purchase  a 
paper,  would  spare,  at  least  once  a-week, 
his  2d.  or  his  2d,  from  those  ale-house 
expenses  he  was  now  induced  to  incur,  for 
the  very  sake  of  reading  or  hearing  read 
the  paper  he  would  then  be  able  to  buy : 
that,  in  short,  when  a  weekly  paper  cost 
only  2(/.,  there  would  scarcely  be,  in  this 
great  political  community,  a  single  man 
who  could  read  who  would  not  be  able 
and  willing  to  purchase   one.     But    be 
would  rest  no  part  of  his  case  on  propo- 
sitions only— however  evident  they  seemed 
to  him — he  would  not  stir  a  step  without 
the  support  of  facts.     Hon.  Members  had 
often  heard  of  a  certain  contraband  paper, 
set  up   by   Mr.   Carpenter,   called    The 
Political  Letter :  it  was  published  at  4d. ; 
of  this  paper  the  average  sale  weekly  was 

6|000  copies.    Made  aaoguine  by  bis  sac- 1 


cess,  Mr.  Carpenter  took  out  a  stamp,  and 
his  paper  became  7d,  What  was  the  con- 
sequence ?  Why,  the  paper  could  no 
longer  exist ;  from  a  sale  of  6,000  copies 
it  fell,  in  the  very  first  week,  to  a  sale  of 
500.  A  most  important  fact:  for  here 
was  a  journal  in  all  respects  exactly  the 
same,  except  ih  price,  but  it  could  tell 
6,000  copies  one  week,  when  sold  for  4</., 
and  only  500  the  next  week,  when  sold 
for  7d,  There  had  lately  been  a  sensible 
falling  off  in  the  sale  of  these  illegitimate 
papers.  Why  ?  Not  from  any  increased 
severity  of  the  law — not  from  any  want  of 
political  excitement — not,  surely,  from  any 
great  prosperity  in  trade,  which  usually 
deters  men  from  any  inflammatory  specu- 
lations ;  no,  but  because  of  late  a  great 
number  of  penny  literary  papers  had  been 
set  up,  and  these  had  been  found  to  in- 
terfere with  and  contract  the  sale  of  the 
contraband  journals.  Now,  as  literary 
papers,  after  all,  were  not  what  the  poor 
particularly  wanted,  how  much  more  would 
the  sale  of  these  illegitimate  journals  have 
been  crippled,  had  some  of  these  innocent 
literary  papers  been  innocent  political 
ones  ?  But  the  great  sale  even  of  these 
cheap  literary  papers  (The Penny  Maga- 
zine^ for  instance,  is  said  to  sell  120,000 
copies)  proves  how  general  is  the  desire  of 
the  people  for  such  periodicals  as  they  can 
afford  to  buy,  and  how  great  would  be  the 
increase  of  political  periodicals,  were  they 
made  as  cheap  as  his  Motion  would  make 
them.  But,  besides  these  proofs  that  the 
cheapness  of  periodicals  will  incalculably 
increase  their  sale,  we  have  the  experience 
of  other  countries  that  it  does;  in  America 
a  newspaper  sells  on  the  average  for  \\d. 
What  is  the  result?  Why,  that  there  is 
not  a  town  in  America  with  10,000  inhab- 
itants, that  has  not  its  daily  paper.  Com- 
pare Boston  and  Liverpool :  Liverpool  has 
165,175  inhabitants;  Boston  had,  in  1829, 
70,000  inhabitants.  Liverpool  puts  forth 
eight  weekly  publications ;  and  Boston,  witb 
less  than  half  the  population,  and  with  about 
a  fourth  part  of  the  trade  of  Liverpooli 
puts  forth  eighty  weekly  publications,  la 
1829,  the  number  of  newspapers  publish-* 
ed  in  the  British  Isles  was  33,050|000/ 
or  630,000  weekly,  which  is  one  copy  for 
every  thirty-sixth  inhabitant.  In  PenO'^ 
sylvania,  which  had  only  in  that  year- 
1,200,000  inhabitants,  the  newspapers 
amounted  to  300,000  copies  weekly,  or  a 
newspaper    to   every   fourth    inhdi>itaDt^ 

What  was  the  cctuse  of  this  migbty  diftr^ 
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eooe  ?  The  cause  was  plain.  The  news- 
paper in  one  country  sells  for  a  fourth  of 
what  it  sells  for  in  the  other.  The  news- 
pipers  in  America  sell  for  lj(f.,  and  in 
England  for  7d.  From  all  these  facts  (to 
which  he  could  add  innumerable  others), 
they  bad  a  right  to  suppose,  that  if  news- 
papers were  as  cheap  as  they  would  be 
if  his  object  were  carried,  the  number  of 
copies  would  be  prodigiously  increased. 
Thus,  information  would  circulate  far  more 
extensively  ;  thus,  matters  connected  with 
trade,  science,  and  law,  would  become 
more  familiar;  thus,  there  would  be  a 
thousand  opportunities  for  removing  those 
prejudices  among  the  poor,  which  now  so 
often  perplexed  the  wisdom  and  benevo- 
lence of  Legislators.  A  great  number  of 
trades  would  have  journals  of  their  own  ; 
a  great  number  of  the  more  temperate  and 
disinterested  friends  of  the  people  would 
lend  themselves  to  their  real  instruction, 
and,  by  degrees,  there  would  grow  up  that 
community  of  intelligence  between  the 
Government  and  the  people,  which  it  was 
the  more  necessary  to  effect,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  about  to  make  the  people 
more  powerful.  It  is  thus  that  Ministers 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  reply  to 
those  hon.  Gentlemen,  who  had  said  the 
working  classes  were  too  ignorant  to  be 
trusted  with  the  elective  franchise  ;  at  the 
same  time  that  they  granted  the  trust,  they 
would  dispel  the  ignorance.  Ministers 
had  been  told  they  had  created  a  monster 
they  could  not  control.  No  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  had  won  the  monster  to  them- 
selves; instead  of  making  a  ferocious 
enemy  of  a  gigantic  and  irresistible  power, 
they  had  softened  it  by  kindness;  let 
them,  at  the  same  time,  enlighten  it  by 
knowledge.  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1 830,  at  the  time  of  the  agri- 
cultural insurrections,  had  made  use  of 
these   remarkable  words — *  Many,  very 

*  many  (of  the  agricultural  insurgents), 
'  were  not  aware  of  the  criminality  which 

*  attached  to  the  offences  they  had  been 

*  led  to  commit.'  *,**  '  There  could  not  be 

*  an  act  of  greater  mercy  to  the  misled 

*  and  deluded  people,  than  to  have  the 
i  nature  and  provision  of  the  criminal  law 
'  explained.'*  *  *  *  He  did  hope  that  those 

*  learned  men  who  were  about  to  be  sent 
'  into  the  disturbed  districts,  would  take 
'  the  trouble  of  explaining  to  their  de- 

*  luded  and  mistaken  fellow-countrymen, 

*  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  reasons  of 
f  (be  laW|  and  the  reasons  why  it  was  for 


'  their  interest,  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
'  community  at  large,  that  it  should  remain 
<  the  law  of  the  land.'*  In  those  words 
Lord  Eldon  did  but  adopt  his  principle, 
but  there  was  this  difference  between 
them ;  Lord  Eldon  adopted  the  principle 
when  it  was  too  late.  He  made  the  warn- 
ing go  hand-in-hand  with  the  panishment, 
and  he  sent  the  people  instructors  and  a 
special  commission  at  the  same  time.  He 
had  one  more  argument  for  urging  the 
immediate  adoption  of  his  proposal — one 
reason  for  considering  it  a  necessary  ap- 
pendix to  Reform — they  had  passed  the 
Reform  Bill.  Suppose  they  did  not  break 
the  present  monopoly  of  the  five  or  six 
newspapers,  which  now  concentrated  the 
power  of  the  Press,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  Why  this.  In  a  reformed 
Parliament,  would  not  a  Ministry  too  en- 
tirely depend  on  some  one  or  two  of  the 
most  influential  newspapers  for  support? 
What  the  close  boroughs  had  been,  might 
not  the  existing  journals  become  ?  Did  he 
speak  against  the  respectability  of  the 
present  Press  ? — No ;  considering  the  va 
power  they  possessed,  the  wonder  was, 
not  that  they  had  so  often,  but  so  seldom 
abused  it.  Was  he,  then,  opposed  to 
granting  that  power  to  the  Press  ?  Absurd! 
While  types  and  paper  existed,  that  power 
must  continue  ;  but  then,  it  should  be  a 
free  Press,  and  not  a  monopoly-  Every 
shade  of  opinion  should  find  its  organ. 
Power  should  exist,  but  that  power  should 
be  a  representation,  not  an  oligarchy. 
Why  exchange  an  oligarchy  of  borongha 
for  an  oligarchy  of  journals?  But  would 
he  injure  the  interests  of  the  existing 
papers — injure  their  sale?  He  thought 
we  owed  too  deep  a  gratitude  to  their 
services  for  him  willingly  to  do  so.  The 
competition  would  divide  their  power,  but 
the  cheapened  price  would  increase  their 
sale.  If  the  stamp  duty  were  the  per- 
nicious tax  he  had  attempted  to  show  it 
to  be,  what  should  they  say  of  the  adter- 
tisement  duty  ?  Advertisements  were  the 
medium  of  commercial  intelligence  of  sale 
and  barter.  The  first  principle  of  a 
statesman  was,  to  encourage  that  inteU 
lio^ence ;  yet,  here  they  laid  an  interdict 
of  3s.  6d,  on  every  announcement  of  it. 
In  the  excellent  letters  which  the  Editor  of 
The  Scotsman  had  addressed  to  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  ill  efiects  of 
this  tax  on  our  commerce  was  shown  by  « 
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reference  to  AtDerica,  in  which  country 
adrertiiBing  was  untaxed.  In  one  year, 
twelve  of  the  daily  papers  in  New  York 
had  published  1,456,416  advertisements. 
In  the  same  year,  the  400  papers  of  Great 
Britain  andlreland  had  published  1,020,000 
advertisements ;  to  that  there  were  nearly 
a  half  more  advertisements  published  in 
the  twelve  daily  papers  of  New  York,  than 
in  all  the  400  papers  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, including  the  London  journals. 
What  was  the  cause  of  this  preposterous 
disparity  ?  Was  it  not  the  price  ?  The 
price  of  an  advertisement  of  twenty  lines, 
in  a  London  paper,  if  published  every  day 
thouehout  the  year,  would  amount,  at  the 
year^  end,  to  202/.  16s.  In  New  York, 
the  same  advertisement,  for  the  same 
period,  would  be  6/.  18s.  Sd.  Was  not 
that  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  difference  ? 
Need  they  look  further  ?  Might  they  not 
call  this  tax,  in  the  words  of  The  Scotsman^ 
an  engine  for  extinguishing  business^  and 
for  obstructing  and  depressing  all  the 
various  branches  of  trade  ?  If  such  was 
the  effect  of  this  duty  on  their  commerce, 
how  did  it  affect  their  literature  ?  A  book 
must  be  advertised  largely  in  order  to  sell: 
advertising  was  the  chief  expense.  What 
was  the  consequence  ?  Why,  that  as  it 
cost  as  much  to  advertise  a  cheap  book 
as  to  advertise  a  dear  one,  the  bookseller 
was  loth  to  publish  a  cheap  one.  He 
cared  more  about  the  number  of  pages  in 
your  work  than  the  number  of  facts.  You 
told  him  of  the  materials  you  had  collected, 
and  he  asked  you  if  he  could  sell  them  for 
a  guinea.  This  operated  two  ways :  1st, 
it  degraded  literature  into  book-making; 
2ndly,  it  was  a  virtual  interdict  upon 
cheap  knowledge.  In  both  ways  the 
public  were  irreparable  losers ;  and  all  for 
the  sake  of  about  157,000/.  to  the  revenues 
of  the  wealthiest  country  in  the  world. 
So  much  for  the  taxes  he  would  repeal. 
He  now  came  to  that  which  he  would 
substitute.  He  did  not  think,  however, 
that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  argument 
from  the  noble  Lord  to  say,  the  revenue 
would  not  bear  the  loss  of  these  taxes, 
while  there  was  any  other  conceivable 
source  from  which  revenue  could  be 
drawn.  It  was  not  the  amount  of  tax- 
ation under  which  we  groaned,  it  was  the 
method  of  taxing ;  it  was  too  much,  for 
instance,  that  we  should  make  knowledge 
as  dear  as  possible,  and  gin  as  cheap; 
that  we  should  choke  the  sources  of  intel- 
ligence, and  throw  open  tiM  meant  of 


intoxication.  What  volumes  in  the  meM 
fact,  that  at  Manchester  there  were  \fi9Q 
gin-shops,  and  not  at  Manchester  one  daily 
paper !  Squeeze,  then,  new  profits  from 
the  excise  duties,  augment  the  assessed 
taxes ;  odious  and  unwise  as  those  taxes 
were,  any  tax  was  better  than  the  one 
which  corrupted  virtue,  and  the  other 
which  stifled  commerce.  It  was  not,  then» 
enough  to  reply  that  the  Qovemment 
could  not  spare  these  taxes,  and  thereforty 
even  if  his  substitute  were  doubtful,  the 
doubt  made  not  against  his  main  propo^ 
sition.  His  plan  was,  a  cheap  postage,  ill 
the  following  manner :  all  newspapers-, 
poems,  pamphlets,  tracts,  circulars,  printed 
publications,  of  whatsoever  description, 
and  weighing  less  than  two  ounces,  should 
circulate  through  the  medium  of  the  ge- 
neral post,  at  the  rate  of  Id,;  if  into  the 
2d.  or  3d.  post,  at  ^d.  He  would  also 
propose  that  all  works  under  five  ounces 
should  circulate  through  the  same  chan^ 
nels,  and  at  a  low  and  graduated  charge. 
The  principle  of  this  plan  had  been  suc^ 
cessfully  adopted  in  France  and  America. 
In  France,  they  might  see  how  little  it 
operated  as  a  check  on  the  circulation  of 
the  metropolitan  papers.  For,  if  we  looked 
at  home,  we  should  find  that  from  1826 
to  1 829  there  had  been  little  variation  in 
the  number  of  copies  sent  from  London 
into  the  country ;  while  in  France,  where 
the  cheap  postage  was  adopted,  the  num- 
ber of  papers  sent  daily  by  post  from  Paris 
in  1825,  was  25,000  copies;  in  1829  it 
was  58,000  copies ;  and  it  was  well  stated 
by  Mr.  Chadwick,  a  gentleman  admirably 
acquainted  with  these  matters,  that  while, 
during  those  years,  letters  had  increased 
fifty  per  cent,  newspapers  had  increased 
more  than  eighty  per  cent--an  important 
feet,  in  answer  to  those  who  contended 
that  persons  would  be'  unwilling  to  pay  a 
postage,  and  that  such  a  plan  would  oper- 
ate against  the  diffusion  of  the  metropolitan  ' 
papers.  He  had  proved  there  would-be  a 
vast  increase  of  papers  if  the  stamp  duty 
were  to  be  abolished.  What  might  that 
increase  reasonably  be  supposed  to  amount 
to?  In  America  there  was  one  news- 
paper, weekly,  to  every  fourth  person; 
suppose  one  newspaper,  weekly,  to  every 
eighth  person  in  England — he  took  that 
calculation  from  the  reading  proportion  of 
our  population — the  publication  of  weekly 
papers  throughout  the  year  would  then  be 
150,000,000  copies  ;  but  the  present  total 
number  of  sheets,  weekly  and  daily,  pub* 
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lished  throughout  the  year  was  30,000,000; 
so  that  the  increase  of  weekly  papers 
alooe,  over  all  now  published,  won  Id  be 
120,000,000  sheets  yearly.  Now  the 
weight  of  daily  papers  of  the  largest  size 
18  eighty-eight  pounds  per  1,000  copies, 
which  pay  a  duty  of  3d.  per  pound,  or 
225.  per  1,000  copies  (say  20s.);  this 
makes  the  paper  duty  1,000/.  sterling  for 
every  1,000,000  sheets.  Now,  we  found 
at  present  that  two- thirds  of  the  London 
papers  went  by  post ;  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  this  ratio  continued  with  the 
increased  number,  the  account  to  the 
revenue  would  stand  thus  : 

Postage  of  weekly  papers    . .     £410,666 

Extra  paper  duty  for  the  extra  J    .  ^n  nnn 

1 20,000,000  sheets  ..S  ' 


Total 


.^536,666 


But  this  is  only  for  weekly  papers  ;  add 
now  all  the  daily  papers — those  published 
twice  or  three  times  a  week — the  pam- 
phlets— the  tracts — the  prospectusses — 
the  various  publications  sent  through  the 
post,  and  if  you  only  calculate  these  at  an 
equal  sum  produced  by  the  weekly  papers, 
the  results  would  be  more  than  a  million  ; 
from  which,  if  you  took  300,000/.  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  carriage,  distribution,  &c. 
(a  most  extravagant  calculation),  you 
would  still  leave  more  than  the  profits  of 
the  two  taxes  he  wished  to  repeal  ?  A 
more  minute  calculation  would  produce 
a  far  higher  result.  When  they  remem- 
bered all  the  complicated  interests,  the 
vast  trades,  the  numerous  intellectual 
wants  of  England — that  the  average  ta- 
lent and  enterprise  here  was  at  least  equal 
to  that  in  the  United  States — capital 
greater,  printers'  labour  cheaper,  and  that 
increased  appetite  for  intelligence  would 
be  produced  by  increased  freedom  in  our 
institutions,  was  it  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  demand  for  papers  might  at 
teogth  equal  that  in  the  United  States? 
But,  there  to  every  10,000  inhabitants 
there  is  a  daily  paper,  selling,  at  the  lowest 
ratio,  2,000  copies.  Suppose  the  same 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  for  a 
population  of  24,000,000,  you  would 
have  1,440,000,000  of  sheeU  published 
yearly.  Now,  reckoning  that  two-thirds 
of  these  would  be  transmitted  by  post, 
the  result  would  be  4,000,000/.  ster- 
ing:  add  extra  paper  duty  of  1,440,000/., 
and  the  total  was  5,440 1000/.  And  now 
suppose  two-thirds  of  the  papers  would 
pot  go  through  post;  be  did  not  be* 


lieve  they  would — suppose  not  one  went 
through  the  post*— suppose  they  did  away 
with  the  postage  altogether,  still  the  extra 
paper  duty  alone  would  be  1,440,000/.; 
viz.  more  than  double  the  whole  of  the 
two  taxes  he  asked  them  to  repeal.    So 
profitable  might  be  the  diffusion  of  infor- 
mation.    If  knowledge  was  power  to  its 
possessor,  itsdifTusion  was  wealth  toa  State. 
He  came  to  the  last  consideration;  the 
method  of  transmission  through  the  post.  In 
France  the  plan  had  been  so  systematically 
arranged,  that  the  best  way  would  be  to 
borrow  their  details.     The  main  machinery 
was  already  formed ;  if  extra  expenses  in 
distributing  were  acquired,  the  enormous 
profits  would  cover  those  expenses.    They 
might  see  what  those  profits  wou)d  be  to 
Government,  by  ascertaining  what  tbey 
were  to  an  individual  speculator.    The 
average  weight  of  the  largest-sized  daily 
papers  was  881bs.  per  1 ,000  copies ;  say 
90lbs.  Now,  persons  engaged  in  transmits 
ting  luggage  by  the  swiftest  conveyances, 
compute  the  charge  at  id.  per  lb.  every 
100  miles ;  this  for  901bs.  would  be  7s.  d</., 
the  price    of  carriage;   but    the   1,000 
newspapers  at  Id.  each,  would  be  41. 3s.  Ad. 
— certainly  an  ample  profit  to  allow  for 
the  expense  of  distribution,  which  leaves  a 
clear  profit,  after  all  the  expenses  are 
paid,  of  3/.  15s.  lOc/.    This  was  all  he 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  of  the  plan  of 
a  postage  at  present,  for  his  resolution  only 
went  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  propriety  of  adopting  such  a  plan ; 
and  further  details  were,  therefore,  at  pre- 
sent unnecessary.     He  had    been  more 
anxious  to  submit  his  calculations  on  this 
head  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  because  at  one  time  it  irws 
understood  that  the  noble  Lord,  contem- 
plated not  the  repeal,  but  the  reduction 
of  these  taxes.     Now,  he  would  consent 
to  a  large  reduction  in  the  advertisement 
duty  (though  he  thought  the  total  repeal 
most  desirable),  but  he  could  conceive  no 
reduction  in  the  stamp  duty  which  would 
not  leave  in  equal,  if  not  greater  force,  the 
obnoxious  principle ;  the  tempting   pre« 
mium  and  the  unjust  prosecution*     What 
could  be  so  monstrous  in  principle  as  that 
any  tax  should  be  requisite  for  a  man  to 
publish  his  opinions  ?     A  tax  on  opinioni 
IS  a  persecution  of  opinion,  it  is  a  perse- 
cution of  poverty  also.     If  we  say,  that  no 
one  shall  declare  his  sentiments  without 
paying  a  certain  sum,  and  if,  not  being 
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lish  his  sentiments,  and  is  fined,  (that  is, 
in  consequence  of  his  poverty,  cast  into 
prison)  for  the  offence,  you  make  war  on 
his  poverty,  not  on  his  principles ;  you 
punish  him,  not  for  the  badness  of  his 
principles ;  you  punish  him,   not  for  the 
badness  of  his  opinions,  but  you  punish 
him  that,  being  poor,  he  yet  dares  to  ex- 
press opinions  at  all.     Is  truth  confined 
to  the  rich  ?     Who  were  the  great  fathers 
of  the  Church  ?     Could    they  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinions  if  a  tax  had  been 
necessary  to  allow  them  that  expression  ? 
We  have  been  monopolizing  the  distribu- 
tion of  other  blessings,  let  us,  at  least,  leave 
opinion  untaxed,   unquestioned,  unfetter- 
ed, the  property  of  all  men.     He  had  now 
nearly    finished.     He  had  attempted   to 
show  that  the  stamp  duty  checked  legiti- 
mate knowledge  (which  was  morality — the 
morals  of  a  nation),  but  encouraged  the 
diffusion   of  contraband   ignorance;  that 
the  advertisement  duty  assisted  our  finan- 
ces only  by  striking  at  that  very  commerce 
from  which  our  finances  were  drawn — that 
it  crippled  at  once  our  literature  and  our 
trade — that  the  time  in  which  he  called  for 
the  repeal  of  these  taxes,  was  not  unsea- 
sonable— that  it  would  be  no  just  answer 
that  the  revenue  could  not  spare  their  loss, 
and  yet  that   he   was  provided  with  an 
equivalent  which  would  at  least  replace 
any  financial  deficiency.     "  Do  not  let  us" 
said  the  hon.  Gentleman,  in  conclusion, 
"do  not  let  us  believe,  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  diffusion  of  information  which  is 
hostile  to  our  political  security  !     At  this 
moment  when  throughout  so  many  nations 
we  see  the  people  at  war  with  their  insti- 
tutions— the  world  presents  to  us  two  great, 
may  they  be   impressive   examples !     In 
Denmark,  a  despotism  without  discontent 
—  in  America,  a  republic  without  change ! 
The  cause  is  the  same  with  both  ;  in  both 
the    people    are     universally    educated. 
What  consoles  mankind  for  inequality  in 
condition  like  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  no  barrier,  at  least  to  equality  in  intelli- 
gence ?     We  have  heard  enough  in  this 
House  of  the  necessity  of  legislating  for 
property  and  intelligence — let  us  now  feel 
the  necessity  of  legislating  for  poverty  and 
ignorance !     At  present  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  poorer  part  of  our  fellow-country- 
men only  by  their  wrongs — their  murmurs 
— their  misfortunes  and  their  crimes — let 
us  at  last  open  happier  and  wiser  channels 
of  communication  between  them  and  us. 
W9  have  made  a  lon|^  and  fruitless  expe- 


riment of  the  gibbet  and  the  hulks ;  in 
1 825  we  transported  283  persons,  but  so 
vast,  so  rapid  has  been  our  increase  in 
this  darling  system  of  legislation,  that  three 
years  afterwards  (in  1828)  we  transported 
as  many  as  2,449.  During  the  last  threfe 
years  our  gaols  have  been  sufficiently 
Blled  ;  we  have  seen  enough  of  the  effects 
of  human  ignorance — we  have  shed  suf- 
ficient of  human  blood — is  it  not  time  to 
pause  ? — is  it  not  time  to  consider  whether, 
as  Christians  and  as  men,  it  is  our  duty  to 
correct  before  we  attempt  to  instruct? 
Whether,  by  sentencing  to  criminal  pen- 
alties men,  ignorant  both  of  the  nature  of 
the  offence  they  commit,  and  of  the  penal- 
tics  to  which  they  are  subject,  we  do  not 
reduce  for  them  all  legislation  into  one 
great  ex  post  facto  law  ?  Is  it  not  time  to 
consider  whether  the  printer  and  his  types 
may  not  provide  better  for  the  peace  and 
honour  of  a  free  state,  than  the  gaoler  and 
the  hangman  ?  Whether,  in  one  word, 
cheap  Knowledge  may  not  be  a  better  po- 
litical agent  than  costly  Punishment? 
Deny  my  motion,  you  cannot  deny  my  facts 
— by  these  facts  alone,  and  the  attention 
which  thev  have  received,  I  have  made  no 
inconsiderable  progress  towards  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object  I  have  so  dearly  at 
heart."  The  hon.  Member  moved  thefol* 
lowing  Resolutions : — 

"  That  all  taxes  which  impede  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  are  injurious  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  people. 

''  That  it  is  peculiarly  expedient  at  the 
present  time  to  repeal  the  stamp  duty  on 
newspapers. 

'*  That  it  is  also  peculiarly  expedient  to 
repeal,  or  to  reduce,  the  duty  on  adver- 
tisements. 

'*  That  it  is  expedient,  in  order  to  meet 
the  present  state  of  the  revenue,  to  ap- 
point a  Select  Committee,  to  consider  the 
propriety  of  establishing  a  cheap  postage 
on  newspapers  and  other  publications." 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  Motion. 

Lord  Althorp:  My  hon.  friend  has 
shown  great  industry  in  his  investigation 
of  this  subject,  and  great  ability  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  introduced  it.  In 
a  great  part  of  his  observations  I  entirely 
concur  with  him,  and  I  think  the  whole 
House  will  agree  that  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  must  be  advantageous  to  the 
country.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
that  cheap  publications,  such  as  he  has 
alluded  to,  would  very  much  promote  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge^  and  I  believe  alfOj 
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that  the  only  mode  by  which  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  miflchievous  publications  can  be 
effectually  counteracted  is,  by  giving  fa- 
cilities to  cheap  publications  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  My  hon.  friend  began  his 
speech  by  saying,  that  the  adoption  of  his 
plan  would  not  produce  any  diminution 
of  the  revenue,  and  he  entered  into  calcu- 
lations to  prove  this.  1  cannot,  however, 
say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  his  proofs; 
and  unless  I  was  so,  I  could  not  consist- 
ently with  my  duty,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  revenue,  accede  to  his  proposition. 
My  hon.  friend  says,  he  is  prepared  to 
support  his  plan,  whether  it  produces  a 
diminution  in  the  revenue  or  not.  In  this 
I  am  not  able  to  go  along  with  him,  in 
our  present  circumstances.  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  he,  a  little  exaggerated  the 
facts  and  probabilities,  as  they  regarded 
the  revenue.  At  least  he  has  not  con- 
vinced me  that  he  is  right.  There  axe 
Jaestions  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
iscttss  satisfactorily  in  debate ;  they  are 
better  calculated  for  the  closet  than  this 
House.  I  do  not  intend  to  follow  my 
hon.  friend  through  his  able  arguments ; 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  1 
think  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  an 
objectionable  tax  ;  for  I  myself  proposed 
to  reduce  it;  but  the  question  brought 
forward  by  my  hon.  friend,  is  one  of  im- 
mense importance ;  it  involves  consider- 
ations affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  I  think  it  is 
too  late  in  the  season  to  undertake  such 
an  investigation.  I  should  be  very  glad 
to  find,  on  such  an  investigation,  that  my 
hon.  friend  was  right  in  his  views.  If  I 
should  so  find  them,  no  one  will  be  more 
ready  than  myself  to  adopt  them.  I 
stated  that  I  thought  my  hon.  friend  had 
been  led  to  exaggerate  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  his  proposals.  Gentlemen 
who  are  very  eager  on  any  particular  point, 
as  he  very  laudably  is  on  this,  cannot  well 
avoid  being  rather  two  sanguine  in  their 
views.  He  states,  that  the  yearly  expense 
of  an  advertisement  in  America  is  6/. 
l8«.,  while  in  England  it  amounts  to 
202/.  16s.  and  he  attributes  this  difierence 
to  the  stamp  duty.  Now  as  the  duty  onl 
amounts  to  about  60/.  of  this  sum,  I  thin 
he  is  too  sanguine,  when  he  estimates  that 
the  reduction  of  the  duty,  would  have  the 
effect  of  giving  as  ^reat  an  extension  to 
advertisements  in  England  as  exists  in 
America.  I  do  not,  however,  mean  at 
all  to  deny  that  great  advantages  may 
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be  expected  to  arise  from  giving  every 
facility  to  the  circulation  of  cheap  news- 
papers, and  though  I  may  think  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  exaggerated  some  of  these 
advantages,  I  think  they  are  sufficient 
to  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment. 1  have  doubts  as  to  the  expediency 
of  the  mode  which  he  proposes,  in  order 
to  supply  the  loss  to  the  revenue,  which 
will  be  occasioned  by  the  rediction  of  the 
stamp  duties.  He  takes  off  all  charge 
upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis, 
where  knowledge  is  the  most  diffused,  and 
where  people  are  better  inatructed,  and 
possess  more  information,  and  he  imposes 
a  tax,  in  the  form  of  a  postage  duty,  on 
the  transmission  of  newspapers  to  the  more 
distant  parts  of  the  empire.  Now  this  is 
certainly  contrary  to  the  principlet  on 
which  !fe  ought  to  proceed  tor  the  diffu- 
sion of  knowledge.  He  says,  that  this 
poatage  would  replace  the  stamp  duty.  It 
might  do  so,  but  I  think  he  has  not  taken 
into  his  consideratk)n  the  great  additional 
expense  to  the  Post  O^ce,  in  the  convey- 
ance of  these  publications,  and  that  the 
present  means  of  conveyance  would  by  no 
means  be  sufficient,  if  there  was  anything 
like  the  increase  in  the  number  of  publica* 
tions  conveyed  which  would  be  necessary 
to  bear  out  my  hon.  friend  in  his  calcula- 
tion. Even  as  the  case  stands  at  present, 
great  inconvenience  and  some  delay  arises, 
when  any  extraordinary  number  of  news- 
papers are  sent  by  the  post,  from  the  gpreat 
additional  weight  of  the  letter-bags.  I 
am  therefore  satisfied,  that  no  great  in- 
crease to  the  receipts  for  postage  could 
take  place  without  incurring  the  expense 
of  additional  carriages.  1  feel,  therefore, 
very  great  doubts  as  to  the  financial  con- 
clusions to  which  my  hon.  friend  has  come, 
and  I  could  not  satisfy  these  doubts, 
without  an  investigation  much  more  ac- 
curate than  I  can  apply  to  the  subject  in 
this  House,  or  in  a  Committee,  and  I  am, 
therefore  sorry  to  feel  it  my  duty  not  to 
acquiesce  in  this  Motion.  I  find,  since  my 
hon.  friend  communicated  with  me^  he 
has  altered  the  Motion,  and  has  changed 
the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue — 
had  he  persisted  in  moving  for  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  I  should  have 
felt  no  difficulty  in  meeting  the  propo- 
sition with  a  negative.  He  has,  however, 
since  dropped  that  course,  and  has  moved 
his  first  proposition,  *<  that  all  taxes  wbich 
impede  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  are 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
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people."  This  is  a  proposition  the  truth 
of  which  I  cannot  deny,  but  thinking  that 
this  is  not  a  fitting  opportunity  of  going 
into  the  other  parts  of  the  subject,  I  shall 
meet  the  Motion  by  moving  the  previous 
question.  I  repeat,  I  do  not  believe  the 
change  which  my  hon.  friend  proposes 
would  lead  to  the  consequences  he  antici- 
pates ;  but  as  I  did  not  rise  with  the  pur- 
pose of  answering  those  parts  of  his  speech, 
I  shall  merely  observe,  that,  on  the  simple 
grounds  1  have  stated,  I  shall  move  the 
Previous  Question 

Mr.  O'Connell :  I  will  not  detain  the 
House  with  more  than  a  very  few  words, 
for  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  after 
the  speech  of  my  hon.  friend  ;  but  I  wish 
to  reply  to  the  observation  of  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  the  advertising.  The  charges 
of  an  advertisement  in  this  country  for 
one  year  is  202/.,  while  in  America  it  is 
only  6/.  The  noble  Lord  says,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  duty  wiU  only  stri|ce  off  60/. 
out  of  the  202/.  But  does  the  noble  (iOrd 
forget,  that,  in  fixing  the  price  of  adver- 
tisements, the  newspaper  proprietor  charges 
for  the  interest  of  his  capital,  and  also,  that 
the  price  is  considerably  augmented  by  the 
monopoly  which  exists  in  the  hands  of  the 
few,  who  are  able  to  advance  the  60/.  on 
each  advertisement.  Even  now,  different 
papers  charged  different  prices,  and  if  the 
monopoly  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the 
market  thrown  open  by  the  reduction  of 
the  tax,  from  the  competition,  what  would 
arise  ?  The  public  would  have  advertise- 
ments cheaper.  The  reduction  would 
operate  in  two  ways ;  directly,  by  making 
it  cheaper  to  the  amount  of  the  tax  taken 
off,  and  indirectly,  by  promoting  competi- 
tion. The  argument  of  my  hon.  friend  on 
the  subject  of  postage  was  unanswerable, 
particularly  after  the  example  of  France, 
where  it  has  been  tried  with  so  much  suc- 
cess. Let  the  noble  Lord  recollect  the 
great  number  of  newspapers  now  carried, 
as  well  as  parliamentary  papers.  Now  the 
latter  as  well  as  the  former,  might  be  made 
to  pay  a  moderate  postage.  1  think  that 
the  noble  Lord  is  not  following  the  right 
course  in  rejecting  this  Motion,  but  that 
the  question  ought  at  once  to  be  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  a  Select  Committee. 
The  statement  of  my  hon.  friend  appears  to 
me,  not  only  to  be  unanswerable,  but  to 
be  incontrovertible.  I  think  the  wiiole 
system  upon  which  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing with  regard  to  this  subject  is  erroneous. 
Xou  have  laws  imposing  severe  penalties 


upon  those  who  are  guilty  of  breaches  of 
these  laws ;  but  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  stop  the  sale  of  those  cheap  and 
obnoxious  publications  by  fiscal  laws ;  and 
the  success  with  which  they  are  broken, 
the  sympathy  excited  in  favour  of  the  of- 
fenders, and  the  assistance  which  they  re- 
ceive, only  give  encouragement  to  pursue 
the  same  course.     I  have  been  informed 
that,  within   the  last  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  between   forty  and  fifty  persons 
have  been  taken  before  the  police  Magis- 
trates,  and  convicted  for  selling  these  pub- 
lications. This  great  number  of  convictions 
has  arisen  from  the  increased  activity  of 
the  revenue  officers ;   but  this  excites  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
in  favour  of  those  who  are  convicted   of 
breaches  of  these  laws.     The  law  is  daily 
becoming  a  less  effectual  check  against  the 
circulation  of  these  works,  as  1  understand 
that  they  are  increasing  rapidly.      liie 
only  effectual  check,  tl^  only  mean^  pf 
preserving  the  public    morals  from    the 
baneful  consequences  of  these   publica- 
tions, is,  by  the  diffusion  of  sound  and 
just  notions;  and  those  who  are  desirous 
of   spreading  cheap     useful     knowledge 
amongst  the  people  are  checked  by  your 
fiscal  laws.   At  present,  the  most  erroneous 
statements  and  opinions  are  published  with- 
out contradiction  ;  and  those  who  are  able 
and  willing  to  instruct  the  people,  are  pre- 
cluded from  doing  so,  as  they  are  unwilling 
to  infringe  the  law  ;  but  the  advocates  en 
the  most  pernicious  doctrines,  haying  no 
such  fear,  spread  their  opinions  without  an 
opportunity  being  afforded  of  showing  the 
fallacy  of  them.     At  present,  in   conse- 
quence of  so  many  persons  having  been 
convicted,  a  feeling  has  gone  abroad  that 
there  is  persecution  against  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  opinions,  and  people  are,  in 
consequence,  induced  to  purchase  these 
cheap  and  obnoxious  publications.     I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  at  greater  length ; 
but  will  give  my  cordial  support  to  the 
Motion. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell:  I  concur  entirely 
in  the  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord,  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  can  lead  to  no 
useful  result ;  but  that  we  shall  merely 
have,  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  a  large 
printed  Report.  I  think  that  this  very  ex- 
tensive inquiry  is  undefined  and  illimitable; 
and  I  confess,  that  I  do  not  think  that  any 
practical  good  can  possibly  result  from  it. 
I  believe  there  are  three  distinct  proposi- 
tions in  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion ;  the 
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6rst  has  reference  to  the  importance  of 
diifasing  knowledge  among  the  people.     I 
do  not  deny  that  newspapers  very  often 
contain  matters  of  g^at  interest  and  im- 
portance ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  news- 
papers are  celebrated  for  containing  any 
philosophical  discussions,  or  that  the  know- 
ledge disseminated  by  them  is  of  the  most 
useful  character.     I  have  no  doubr  that 
the  noble  Lord  is  anxious  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge,  but  I  hardly  think  that  he 
would  recommend  any  one   to   read   the 
newspapers    for   the  purpose    of  finding 
moral  or  philosophical  dissertations  on  any 
subject.     The  second  point  is,   that   the 
duty  should  be  taken  off  newspapers,  with 
a  view  to  render  them  cheaper,  and  to 
enable  persons  to  commence  newspapers ; 
that  is,  that  there  is  to  be  a  diminution  of 
the  expense  of  a  newspaper,   and  that 
which  sells  now  for  7d.  is  to  be  sold  here- 
after for  2d,  or  dd.    It  is  stated  that  a 
monopoly  at  present  exists  with  respect  to 
newspapers,  and  that,  if  the  tax  were  re- 
moved, it  would  enable  persons  to  com- 
mence cheap  newspapers.     Now,  I  will  not 
mix  up  the  merits  of  the  opinions  divulged 
in  newspapers  with  the  rights  of  the  pro- 
prietors.    The  Press  is  a  very  expensive 
and    valuable    right   of  property,  and  I 
should  be  loth  to  see  the  capital  and  pro- 
perty of  the  owners  of  established  news- 
papers so   materially  shaken  and  injured 
as  they  would  necessarily  be  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Motion  were  carried."*    I  am 
convinced  that,  if   these  taxes  were  re- 
moved, it  would  be  extremely  ruinous  to 
the  owners  of  the  copyright,   who  have 
larg^    capitals  embarked    in  newspapers. 
The  third  proposition  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
House,  had  reference  to  the  finances  of  the 
country.     He  said,   if  you   take  off  the 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers,   it   does  not 
follow  that  the  revenue  would  suffer,  for 
you  might  substitute  a  postage  duty  on 
the  transmission  of  newspapers.     Now  I 
think  that  this  proposition  for  substituting 
a  postage  duty  has  been  most  ably  exposed 
by  the   noble   Lord  opposite.     I  think  it 
has  been  ihade  perfectly  clear  by  the  noble 
Lord,  that,  for  the  purpose  of  benefitting 
the  metropolis,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
do  an  injury  to  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
country.     I    really  do  not  think  that,   if 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  plan  were  carried 
into  effect,   his  object  would  be  accom- 
plished.  I  cannot  help  feeling  also,  that  it 
ii  inexpedient  for  the  House  to  interfere  in 


this  matter,  and  that  it  should  be  left  to 
his  Majesty's  Government.  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  newspapers  are 
celebrated  for  the  moral  purity  of  the 
opinions  they  propagate,  and  I  do  believe 
that  by  means  of  a  cheap  circulation — 
^t^oac^  newspapers — an  end  would  not  be 
put  to  the  propagation  of  erroneous  doc- 
trines. I  think  that  it  is  useless  for  the 
House  to  interfere  in  matters  of  this  sort, 
imless  it  is  immediately  to  be  followed  by 
a  legislative  enactment.  If,  however,  a 
Committee  should  be  appointed,  I  think 
the  House  would  be  doing  that  which  a 
House  of  Commons  ought  not  to  do. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  :  As  I  have 
presented  several  petitions  on  this  subject, 
I  am  anxious  to  explain  the  motives  which 
govern  me  on  the  present  occasion.  I  en- 
tirely s^ree  in  the  object  which  my  hon. 
friend  has  in  view ;  but,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  I  think  it  is  better 
to  assent  to  the  course  proposed  by  my 
noble  friend ;  I  therefore  shall  support  the 
Amendment.  I  am  anxious  to  state  my 
opinion,  that  I  cannot  support  the  present 
Motion,  not  because  I  do  not  agree  with 
the  first  proposition — that  the  ^diffusion  of 
knowledge  is  most  useful,  but,  on  this  oc- 
casion, I  object  to  send  the  Motion  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Committee.  I 
admit  the  excellence  of  these  Committees 
for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  facts,  but  I  do 
not  think  that  it  is  proper  that  matters 
should  be  referred  to  the  consideration  of 
a  Select  Committee,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
moving the  responsibility  from  the.Govern- 
ment.  I  therefore  object,  on  principle,  to 
the  mode  which  it  is  proposed  to  pursue  in 
this  case,  and  I  regret  that  it  has  been  pur- 
sued in  so  many  others.  But,  besides  this, 
I  object  to  the  Motion  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, as  there  are  ten  or  twelve  Sdect  Com- 
mittees now  sitting  on  most  important  sub- 
jects, and  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
that  the  duties  of  another  Select  Committee 
could  be  properly  performed  at  this  period 
of  the  Session.  I  think,  then,  that  it 
would  be  worse  than  useless  to  appoint  a 
Committee  froih  which  no  advantage  coold 
be  derived.  I  am  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
reduction  of  the  duty  on  newspapers  and  ad- 
vertisements, but  I  think  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  substituting,  in  the  place  of  those 
taxes,  a  postage  duty  on  the  transmission  of 
newspapers  and  parliamentary  papers,  is 
liable  to  the  most  serious  objections,  for  it  is 
giving  an  advantage  to  the  metropolis  over 
all  oi^er  parts  of  the  country.   At  pies^nt, 
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the' metropolis  has  great  advantages,  for  it 
is  the  centre  of  all  commercial  and  political 
information,  and  agreeing  to  this  proposi- 
tion would  be  increasing  these  advantages 
at  the  expense  of  the  distant  provinces. 
In  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  of  course  it 
is  desirable  to  spread  it  over  as  wide  a  field 
as  possible,  but  this  would  tend  materially 
to  check  its  progress  in  the  country.  I 
shall  oppose  the  present  Motion,  not  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  the  reduction  of 
the  duties,  but  from  its  being  impossible 
to  go  into  all  the  details  at  present ;  and 
also,  because  I  think  it  is  taking  the  re- 
sponsibility which  ought  to  rest  with  the 
Executive  Government,  and  throwing  it  on 
a  Committee  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Warburton  :  The  only  argument 
which  I  have  beard  used  in  favour  of  the 
course  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  which 
has  the  least  weight  with  me,  is,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  go  into  the  inquiry  with  a 
hope  of  arriving  at  a  sMisfactory  conclusion 
at  this  late  period  of  the  Session.  Nearly 
all  the  Members  of  the  House  who  are  not 
remarkable  for  their  attention  to  public 
business,  and  some  whose  opinions  are 
entitled  to  the  most  weight,  are  already, 
and  will  to  the  end  of  the  Session,  be  oc- 
cupied with  Committees  of  great  import- 
ance, which  are  now  sitting  ;  and  I  doubt, 
therefore,  whether  any  Committee  could 
now  be  appointed,  that  would  give  to  the 
plan  of  my  hon.  friend,  and  to  its  details, 
that  attention  which  it  so  well  deserves.  I  do 
not  agree  with  the  Member  who  spoke  last, 
in  thinking  that  there  is  anything  improper 
in  a  Select  Committee  to  make  out  a  case 
in  all  its  details,  for  inquiring  into  the 
merits  of  which  a  Government  may  not 
have  time.  I  think  that  if  a  Member  has 
a  plan,  which,  in  a  prima  facie  view  of  the 
case,  appears  to  promise  to  effect  the  ob- 
jects which  the  Member  has  in  view,  he 
should  always  be  allowed  a  Committee, 
before  which  he  might  be  able  to  make 
out  his  case.  I  certainly  think,  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  made  out  such  a  prima 
facie  case  for  a  Select  Committee;  but, 
after  the  declaration  of  my  noble  friend, 
that  the  only  reason  for  not  assenting  to 
the  proposition  is  the  late  period  of  the 
Session,  and  the  state  of  public  business, 
I  hope  that  my  hon.  friend  will  not  press 
his  Motion  to  a  division.  Sure  I  am,  that 
if  in  the  next,  and  the  first  Session  of  a 
reformed  Parliament,  of  which  I  hope  he 
will  be  a  Member,  he  will  bring  forward  the 
subject  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session, 
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so  that  a  Select  Committee  may  have 
ample  time  for  inquiry,  the  plan  of  my 
hon.  friend  will  be  attended  with  success. 
With  respect  to  the  objections  urged  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough 
bridge,  they  appear  to  me  extraordinary. 
He  objected  that,  if  the  present  monopoly 
was  thrown  open,  the  proprietors  of  news- 
papers  now  established  would  be  injured. 
We  are,  therefore,  to  continue  the  present 
imposts,  to  protect  their  vested  interests. 
The  enormous  capital  now  required  for 
conducting  a  daily  newspaper,  gives  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  leading  newspapei^  a 
virtual  monopoly,  and  enables  them  to 
charge  the  public  a  monopoly  price,  over 
and  above  the  charge  resulting  from  thehigh 
duty.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that 
they  would  be  injured  by  the  reduction 
of  the  duty  ;  an  extended  sale  would  be 
the  consequence  of  diminished  price,  and 
their  established  reputation  would  g^ve 
them  a  preference  with  the  largest  class  of 
readers.  The  argument,  in  fact,  goes  to 
the  extent,  that  no  improvement  should  be 
allowed,  because  the  change,  perad venture, 
may  injure  some  particular  persons.  The 
objection  urged  against  rendering  these 
publications  cheap,  might  be  used  as  an 
objection  to  the  art  of  printing.  "How 
many  libels,  how  many  heresies  and  blas- 
phemies will  not  be  produced  by  the  cheap- 
ness of  printing!  Let  us  then  cling  to 
dear  manuscripts,  and  thus  prevent  the 
sale  of  printed  pamphlets  and  newspapers 
altogether.  Let  us  stop  the  distribution  of 
cheap  poison."  Thus  spoke  the  Conserva- 
tives of  former  days.  Some  evil,  no  doubt, 
results  from  printing,  and  cheap  publica- 
tions, but  it  is  the  balance  of  good  and 
evil  that,  in  questions  like  the  present  is 
to  be  looked  to,  and  unless  experience  in 
this  country  is  totally  disregarded,  all  must 
confess,  that,  so  far  as  we  have  gone, 
the  good  has  greatly  predominated ;  but 
the  argument  that  publications  may  be 
too  cheap,  and  that  the  public  interests 
would  suffer  in  consequence,  would  have 
justified  our  predecessors  in  putting  down 
printing  altogether ;  or  rather,  in  refusing 
to  have  suffered  it  to  have  come  into  use. 
Granting,  then,  that  there  are  distributors 
of  poison,  let  us  ensure  the  cheap  distribu- 
tion of  antidotes.  After  the  admission 
made  by  my  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  I  hope  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man will  not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division, 
as  he  will  get  a  Committee  next  Session, 
and  see  his  views  carried  into  effect. 
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Mr.  Struti:   I  will  only  trouble  the 
House  with  a  very  few  observatious,  which 
I  feel  called  upon  to  do  in  consequence  of 
baring  been  intrusted  with  several  peti- 
tions on  this  subject.     I  consider  this  sub- 
ject to  be  one  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and    I   know   that  the    working  classes 
throughout  the  country  are  looking  with 
the  most  intense  interest  and  anxiety  to 
the  decision  of  the  House  on  this  question. 
I  think  that  the  most  beneficial  conse- 
quences would  result  from  the  removal  of 
the  taxes  on  knowledge.     The  law,  as  it 
now  stands,  on  this  subject,  is  not  only 
injurious  to  the  poor,  but  also  to  the  rich  : 
for  I  am  convinced  that  all  experience  will 
show,  that  as  education   is  more  widely 
disused,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people 
is  improved.     I  think  this  is  the  more  im- 
portant now,  when  you  are  conferring  poli- 
tical power  on  so  large  a  number  of  the 
poorer  classes.     I  think  it  is  highly  inex- 
pedient to  let  them  remain  in  a  state  of 
ignorance ;  and  that  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  this  House  to  increase  the  instruction  of 
the  poorer  classes,  by  every  means  in  its 
power.     Hitherto,  you  have  legislated  too 
much  for  yourselves ;  you  are  now  called 
upon   to  legislate   for  ignorance.     It    is 
chiefly  upon  the  diffusion  of  sound  political 
knowledge  that  you  render  safe  the  grant- 
ing political  power.   If  you  give  the  people 
the  latter,  without  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  former,  you  do  not  confer  a  benefit 
upon  them.     At  present,  in  consequence 
of  the  operation  of  the  taxes,  those  who 
advocate  doctrines  most  injurious  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  labouring  classes,  are  able  to  spread 
their  opinions   without     an    opportunity 
being  afforded  of  answering  them  in  such 
publications  as  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
labouring  classes.     I  know  that  those  who 
entertain  similar  opinions  to  myself  on  this 
subject,  are  sincerely  desirous  of  applying 
an  antidote  to  this  evil,  but  they  are  unable 
to  do  so  without  violating  the  law,  while 
men  of  abandoned  character,  break  through 
it  with  impunity.   The  effect  of  the  present 
systeni  is,  that   it  leads  to  the  habitual 
violation  of  the  law,  and  prevents  the  dif- 
fusion of  useful  knowledge  and  sound  in- 
struction among  the  lower  classes,  who, 
above  all  others,  stand  in  need  of  it.     We 
have  the  evidence  of  the  Attorney  General, 
that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  to  undertake 
a  crusade  against  the  publishers  of  these 
cheap  newspapers ;   for  the  prosecutions 
might  fail|  and  the  sympatoies  of  the 


people  might  be  excited,  under  the  im-> 
pression  that  it  was  a  species  of  persecution. 
It  is  probable,  for  the  reasons  that  have 
been  assigned,  that  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  friend  cannot  now  be  assented  to  : 
but  I  trust  that  the  noble  Lord,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  will,  during  the 
recess,  turn  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
I  regret  that  the  reduction  of  these  duties 
cannot  at  once  be  effected;  but  I  trust 
that  the  subject  will  engage  the  attention 
of  the  House  at  an  early  period  of  the  en- 
suing Session. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Before  this  Motion  is 
put,  I  feel  anxious  to  make  some  few  re- 
marks which  occur  to  me.  I  am  sure 
that  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Ives  has  produced  such  an  effect  on 
the  House,  that  it  will  not  fail  of  leading, 
hereafter,  to  the  result  which  be  desires. 
I  entirely  concur  with  the  hon.  Member 
in  the  propriety  and  advantages  of  the 
measure  he  suggests :  but,  in  my  opinioD, 
as  the  noble  L>rd,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  has  shown  that  his  objection 
to  the  proposition  arises,  not  firom  his 
opposing  the  principle,  but  on  the  ground 
of  mere  expediency,  I  think  it  would  be 
better  to  leave  the  matter  as  it  is,  rather 
than  go  to  a  division ;  I,  therefore,  would 
recommend  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  with- 
draw his  Motion,  and  bring  it  forward  on 
a  more  opportune  occasion.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  the  duty  of  this  House  to  ex- 
amine into  the  effects  of  taxation  ;  indeed, 
is  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  will  come  before  the  House 
when  the  expenditure  of  the  country  has 
been  reduced  to  its  lowest  limits ;  namely, 
to  consider  how  the  whole  system  of  taxa- 
tion can  be  remodelled.  This  tax  must 
certainly  be  got  rid  of ;  but  the  noble  Lord, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like  all 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  said,  that 
he  could  not  part  with  it  in  the  present 
state  of  the  finances ;  but,  in  point  of  fkcU 
the  tax  is  so  objectionable  that  he  could 
not  urge  one  single  argument  in  its  favour. 
This  tax,  however,  is  small  in  amount,  and 
I  am  sure  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  finding  a  proper  substitute  for  it.  1 
will  not  detain  the  House  longer  than  to 
express  my  cordial  concurrence  in  what 
fell  from  my  hon.  friend,  and  I  am  sare 
that  it  will  produce  its  effects;  at  the 
same  time,  I  concur  with  the  noble  Lord, 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  go  iolo 
this  question  at  so  late  a  period  of  the 
Seuion.    As  it  is  obvious  that|  before 
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loDg,  this  tax  must  be  put  on  a  proper  basis, 
I  trust  that  my  hon.  friend  will  not  press 
bis  Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Jo  An  Campbell:  As  I  have  received 
various  representations  on  this  subject 
from  my  constituents,  in  which  they  ex- 
press the  most  hearty  dislike  of  these  taxes, 
I  rise  to  give  my  support  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  express  my 
cordial  concurrence  in  the  principle  of  it. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  evils  which  arise  from 
the  licentiousness  of  the  Press,  but  these 
are  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  ad- 
vantages which  result  from  it.  I  trust  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall 
have  newspapers,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
of  the  Spectator  and  Taller,  published  at  a 
halfpenny ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
hon.  Gentlemen  recollect  a  luminous  paper 
in  the  Specdator  on  this  subject,  in  which 
the  writer  jokes  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  of  that  day  for  imposing  a 
small  tax  on  newspapers.  I  trust  that, 
next  year,  the  noble  Lord  will  be  enabled 
to  reduce  this  duty,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  will  re- 
sult from  it. 

Mr.  Hunt :  As  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  presenting  no  less  than  forty  petitions 
on  this  subject,  I  will  trouble  the.  House 
with  a  few  observations.  I  must  express 
my  admiration  at  the  ability  displayed  by 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Ives,  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  brought  this  sub- 
ject forward.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
these  restrictions  on  knowledge  should  be 
removed,  in  order  that  the  newspaper 
Press  may  be  liberated  from  that  gpreat 
monopoly  which  now  exists.  I  hope  the 
time  is  not  distant  when  there  will  be 
fair  play  and  a  clear  stage  for  all  literary 
men.  It  has  been  assumed  by  several  hon. 
Gentlemen,  that  the  editors  of  the  greater 
portion  of  these  small  publications  are  men 
of  abandoned  character.  Now,  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  some  of  these  gentle- 
men, and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
they  are  as  virtuous  and  upright  men  as 
the  writers  for  the  great  newspapers. 
There  may  be  some  of  these  unstamped 
publications  of  a  very  absurd  and  impro- 
per nature,  but  I  deny  that  this  is  the 
case  with  all  of  them.  The  fact  is,  that 
this  House  has  been  legislating  for  property 
alone  for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  the 
poorer  classes  have  not  been  thought  of. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  working  classes  of 
this  country  are  so  depressed,  and  have 
been  so  shamefully  used,  that  they  are 


glad    to    read    any   publication    written 
against  the  present  system  of  making  laws 
in  this  country.     The  more  violent  these 
publications  are,  with  the  more  avidity  are 
they  read.    If  the-  hon.  Member  knew  as 
well  as  I  do  what  the  situation  of  the  la- 
bouring classes  really  is,  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  be  surprised  at  their  hatred  of  the 
laws.     I  know  that  in  some  of  the  large 
manufacturing  towns  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land— and  I  would  mention  Huddersfield 
in   particular — the  greatest  distress  pre- 
vails ;  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  the  labouring  classes  can  get  three 
farthings  an  hour  for  their  work,  and  cer- 
tainly not  more  than  5s,  per  week.     Any 
thing  likely  to  lead  to  a  change  is  regardeq 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.    The  hon. 
Member  said,  legislate  for  ignorance ;  I 
say,  however,  legislate  for  poverty.    You 
must  lessen  the   expenses  of   obtaining 
knowledge,  and  afford  every  facility  to  the 
publication  of  good  and  cheap  publica- 
tions :  this  can  only  be  done  by  removing 
the  taxes  on  newspapers,  and  thus  de- 
stroying that  monopoly  which  exists  at 
present.     I  protest  against  the  character 
given  to  all  these  small  publications ;  and 
I  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
when  they  make  these  complaints,  whether 
they  never  saw  anything  improper  or  un- 
becoming in  the  Times^  or  the  other  great 
papers.     The  Attorney  General  said,  the 
other  night,  that  it  was  in  Vain  to  attempt 
to  convict  the  persons  who  published  the 
cheap  papers;   and  the  only  means  of 
stopping  the  sale  of  them  was,  by  prose- 
cuting the  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
seized  seUing  them.     But  the  fact  is,  you 
have  brought  the  labouring  classes  to  such 
a  state  that  you  cannot  put  a  stop  to  these 
publications.    These  men  are  quite  willing 
to  go  to  gaol  for  selling  these  publications ; 
and  those  who  are  punished  are  looked 
upon  as  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  the  lower 
orders.     1  f  the  hon.  Gentleman  presses  this 
Motion  to  a  division,  he  shall  have  my  vote ; 
but  I  think  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so, 
as  the  noble  Lord  admits  the  principles  to 
their  full  extent.     Indeed,  he  could  not 
oppose  this  first  resolution,  for,  if  he  did, 
he  would  be  voting  against  a  self-evident 
proposition.    I  am  convinced  that  this  will 
be  one  of  the  first  measures  which  a  Re- 
formed Parliament  will  take  up,  and,  I 
trust,  bring  to  a  successful  isssue. 

Colonel  Evans :  I  certainly  think,  that 
the  noble  Lord  might,  without  any  injury 
to  the  revenue,  reduce  this  duty  at  once. 

Y2 
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The  whole  amount  received  is  a  very  small 
sum,  and  wheu  Ihe  good  that  would  result 
from  the  reduction  is  considered,  I  am  sur- 
prised that  the  Motion  should  not  be  as- 
sented to.  I  certainly^did  not  expect  to 
have  such  objections,  as  I  understand 
were  used  by  the  noble  Lord,  against  this 
Motion.  As,  however,  he  chooses  to  per- 
sist in  opposing  it,  I  can  only  express  my 
regret  that  he  has  seen  reason  to  change 
bis  opinions  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Alihorp:  I  beg  to  observe,  that  I 
have  not  changed  my  opinion  on  this 
subject ;  so  far  from  it,  I  distinctly  stated 
that  I  agreed  in  the  principle  of  the  propo- 
sition, that  I  regretted  I  was  not  able  to  sup- 
port it,  but  that  my  objection  was  based  en- 
tirely on  a  financial  ground.  With  respect 
to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  from 
these  newspapers,  I  would  observe,  that 
it  is  not  very  small ;  for  it  is  considerably 
more  than  500,000/.  a-year. 

Colonel  Evans :  I  was  not  in  the  House 
when  the  noble  Lord  spoke,  but  I  was  in- 
formed of  the  nature  of  his  address  by  an 
hon.  Gentleman ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Edward  Lytton  Bulwer :  I  have 
made  several  notes  in  answer  to  remarks 
that  have  been  made ;  but,  iu  consequence 
of  the  turn  the  Debate  has  taken,  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  with  more  than  two  or 
three  observations.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Borough- 
bridge  has  been  the  only  Member  who  has 
opposed  the  Motion  on  the  ground  of  in- 
juring the  existing  papers.  What !  he 
whose  vivid  eloquence  has  so  often  thun- 
dered anathemas  on  the  licentious,  the  re- 
volutionary Press,  now  stand  up  as  its 
advocate  !  Impossible !  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  cannot  be  serious.  But 
my  Motion  would  not  injure  the  existing 
papers ;  for  it  leaves  them  their  capital  and 
their  ability  ;  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Times  and  Herald,  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  alluded,  would  not  suffer 
in  their  pecuniary  interests  by  the  removal 
of  the  taxes,  although,  from  the  industry 
and  competition  of  other  papers,  their  in- 
fluence might  certainly  be  diminished.  In 
concurring  (and  how  can  I  avoid  it?)  with 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  all  my  hon. 
friends,  whom  I  know  to  be  as  cordially  as 
myself  attached  to  the  principle  of  my 
Motion,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  under- 
stood, that  the  noble  Lord  agrees  with  the 
principle  of  my  Motion — that  the  time 
ooly  is  in  fault— that  my  facts  are  un- 


answered— and  that  it  is  universally  allowed 
that  my  Motion  has,  even  in  present  defeat, 
or  rather  delay,  considerably  advanced  the 
principles  I  have  advocated.  For  the  sake 
of  the  question  itself,  and  that  no  vote 
may  appear  against  it  on  the  ground  of 
the  season,  which  hereafter  would  be 
assigned  to  the  principle,  I  yield  to  the 
universal  sense  of  the  House,  and  withdraw 
my  Motion,  pledging  myself  to  bring  it 
forward  in  the  next  Parliament,  should  it 
be  my  fortune  to  have  a  seat  in  it. 
Motion  withdrawn. 

Inns  OF  Court — Case  of  Mr.  D.  W. 
Harvey.]  Mr. /Tarvey  ;*  I  rise.  Sir,  to 
solicit  permission  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
give  power  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
in  England,  to  compel  the  Benchers  of 
the  four  Inns,  in  certain  cases,  to  admit 
parties  to  become  members  of  the  societies 
over  which  they  preside,  and  subsequently, 
having  passed  through  their  state  of  pu* 
pillage  as  students,  to  call  them  to  the 
degree  of  Barrister-at-  Law.  I  am  aware  of 
the  obligation  which  every  Member  of  this 
House,  seeking  to  increase  the  number  of 
our  statutes,  imposes  upon  himself,  of 
clearly  explaining  the  nature  and  vindi- 
cating the  necessity  of  the  new  law  whose 
adoption  he  advocates.  Of  this  obligation, 
I  will  at  once,  and  without  circumlocu- 
tion, proceed  to  acquit  myself  simply  and 
briefly,  as  shall  be  consistent  with  a  due 
understanding  of  the  subject,  for  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  consider  the  use  or  ex« 
cellence  of  oratory  to  consist  in  the  leog^ 
or  excursiveness  of  a  speech,  for  which,  to 
a  mind  so  constituted,  this  case  offers 
temptations  difficult  to  be  resisted. 

To  trace  the  history  of  our  Inns  of  Court 
from  remote  times — at  one  period  the 
seats  of  learning,  at  others  the  chosen 
scenes  of  royal  revelry — to  show  how  they 
have  departed  from  their  original  utility  as 
they  have  grown  rich  in  money  rather 
than  in  mind,  would,  no  doubt,  furnish 
matter  not  destitute  of  interest,  nor  alto- 
gether foreign  from  the  occasion.  In  abler 
hands  a  gallery  of  the  learned  and  distin- 
guished men  who  have  adorned  these  inns 
might  be  introduced,  and  paraded  in  the 


*  Reprinted  from  the  corrected  Report,  pah* 
lished  by  Ridgway,  to  which  Mr.  Harvey 
affixed  this  motto  ''  In  my  opinion : — Mr.  Har> 
vey  is  the  subject  of  the  greatest  slander  of  all 
men  that  live  on  the  face  gf  the  eartfa;****-Sir 
Samuel  JShephfri, 
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discussion  ;  and  then,  when  measured  by 
that  standard  which  I  have  ventured  to 
reject,  might  a  speech  of  great  pretension 
be  made.  But  truth  requires  no  such 
extrinsic  aids,  and  the  subject  which  I  have 
risen  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  the 
House  has  its  foundation  so  deep  laid  in 
truth,  that  to  swerve  from  the  straight  line 
of  simple  narrative,  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  display  of  either  oratory  or  learning, 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  betrayal  of  the 
cause  in  which  I  have  embarked. 

The  subject,  Sir,  is  one  which  involves 
great  constitutional  principles,  especially 
meriting  the  attention  of  every  class  and 
degree  of  Reformers.  By  those  who  can 
tolerate  no  abuse,  however  sanctioned 
by  time,  the  object  of  my  Bill  will  be 
cheerfully  supported,  while  to  those  who 
restrict  their  notions  of  Reform  to  the 
correction  of  abuses,  as  their  actual  exist- 
ence may  from  time  to  time  be  shown,  it 
offers  an  occasion  for  giving  effect  to  their 
principles,  which  tkey  will  no  doubt  feel 
bound  to  embrace.  And  if  it  should  be 
asked,  as  naturally  it  may,  wherefore  it  is, 
that  a  measure  possessing  such  claims  to 
support  should  so  long  remain  without  an 
advocate,  I  should  turn  for  an  answer  to 
the  prevailing  indisposition  of  the  Members 
of  this  House  to  come  forward  upon  ques- 
tions which  do  not  enlist  the  feelings  and 
agitate  the  passions  of  men,  or,  I  might 
find  a  more  ready  answer  in  the  excusable 
aversion  of  unprofessional  men  to  entangle 
themselves  in  any  question  which  bears 
the  impress  of,  or  has  even  a  remote  con- 
nexion with,  that  awful  subject,  the  law — 
an  aversion  which  becomes  almost  insur- 
mountable when  it  is  known,  that  whoever 
meddles  with  such  sacred  subjects  brings 
himself  into  collision  with  men  practised 
in  all  the  ingenious  artifices  of  debate, 
and  who  are  too  apt  to  infuse  into  their 
opposition  no  slight  portion  of  that  studied 
sarcasm  and  forensic  bitterness  which  they 
always  have  at  command. 

These,  Sir,  I  admit,  are  but  ignoble 
fears,  and  such  as  I  hope,  will  never  make 
me  their  slave.  But  they  are,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  vain  as  they  are  ignoble ;  for  this 
is  not  a  question  of  abstract  law,  or  one 
that  can  fairly  invite  that  species  of  un- 
generous hostility  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  describe. 

Every  man  who  merits  the  distinction  of 
being  a  constitutional  lawyer  must  be  the 
willing  supporter  of  this  measure,  for  it  is 
founded  upon   principles  pf  which   the 


ablest  of  their  order  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  defenders.  These  principles  are 
two,  and  they  are  the  foundation  of  every 
law  that  claims  alliance  with  moral  justice. 
First,  that  there  c^  be  no  wrong  without 
remedy — or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  no 
right  without  some  means  of  adequate 
vindication.  Second,  that  there  can  be 
no  punishment,  however  slight,  which  is 
not  preceded  by  a  verdict  pronounced  by 
the  peers  of  the  accused,  under  the  sen- 
tence of  a  responsible  Judge,  agreeably  to 
known  and  defined  laws. 

The  cases  which  it  is  my  object  to  meet, 
proceed  upon  a  palpable  violation  of  both' 
these  fundamental  principles,  and  when 
they  are  stated  to  the  House,  as  it  is  my 
purpose  to  do,  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
astonishment  of  all  who  hear  me,  that  any 
instances  can  be  cited  in  which  injury  has 
been  sustained  by  the  contravention  of 
these  principles. 

If  there  be  one  object  dearer  than 
another  to  the  people  of  this  country, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  prized  or  too 
sturdily  maintained,  it  is,  that  every  path 
of  honest  reward  and  honourable  ambition 
should  be  open  to  the  lowliest  fortune. 
The  Crown  itself,  for  reasons  of  obvious 
policy,  is  placed  beyond  the  grasp  of  in-  • 
dividual  ambition.  All  other  stations, 
however  lofty  or  proud,  may  be,  and  have 
been,  attained  by  the  successful  efforts  of 
talent  and  perseverance.  In  every  condi- 
tion of  life  laurels  may  be  won,  and  a 
lasting  reputation  secured ;  but  there  is 
one  pursuit  which,  of  all  others,  is  pre- 
eminently the  people's  patrimony — which 
cannot  be  monopolized  by  birth,  nor  ob- 
tained by  servility — it  is  that  of  the  law. 
It  is  a  thorny  path,  only  to  be  successfully 
trodden  by  original  and  dauntless  minds, 
although  its  steps  may  be  quickened  by 
the  influence  of  friendship,  powerful  con- 
nections, and  the  force  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Other  callings  and  their 
honours  are  not  so  hardly  earned.  Mitres 
may  sit  on  the  brows  of  political  aristo- 
crats, and  crosiers  may  be  wielded  by  men 
of  slender  sense,  but  an  instance  is  not  to 
be  found  in  which  pre-eminent  success  in 
the  law  has  not  necessarily  been  connected 
with  superior  pretensions.  That  advantage 
has  been  obtained  by  soft  and  suspicious 
compliances,  while  men  of  sterner  and 
purer  principles  may  have  been  unjustly 
overlooked,  there  are  too  many  instances 
about  us  for  this  to  be  doubted.  The  law, 
then,  as  it  must  be  obeyed  by  all»  should 
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be  open  to  all.  A  monopoly  in  this  re- 
spect would  be,  of  all  monopolies,  the 
most  odious,  and,  when  the  working  of  it 
is  explained,  cannot  be  allowed  to  survive 
its  exposure.  And  such  a  monopoly  does 
exist,  and  against  its  working  there  is  no 
remedy  whatever.  It  bends  to  no  power, 
it  defies  all  authority,  and  is  in  itself 
an  entire  and  perfect  despotism.  No 
Member  in  this  House,  no  man  out  of  it 
—  however  rarely  gifted,  however  richly 
endowed — can  of  right  go  to  the  bar ;  in- 
deed, these  are  qualifications  well  calcu- 
lated to  frustrate  his  purpose,  for  all  mono- 
poly is  based  in  interest. 

Our  Inns  of  Court  are  four  in  number — 
Lincoln's  Inn,  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Middle 
Temple,  and  Gray's  Inn.  Each  Inn  consists 
of  a  select  few —  known  as  Benchers — a  con- 
siderable and  varying  number  of  Students,as 
also  of  Barristers ;  and  the  rules  of  their  go  • 
vemment  are  pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all. 
They  call  themselves  voluntary  societies, 
self-existent  and  independent — annulling 
and  making  laws  at  their  pleasure,  or  as 
it  suits  their  convenience  or  caprice.  The 
portals  of  the  law,  as  a  profession,  arc 
exclusively  in  their  hands.  They  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  of  receiving  or  re- 
jecting whom  they  please,  and  in  this  ex- 
ercise of  their  pleasure  they  admit  of  no 
control  or  interference — their  decision  is 
final  and  without  appeal.  This  is  no 
longer  a  matter  of  conjecture,  for  this 
right  was  recently  recognised  in  the  so- 
lemn and  unanimous  judgment  of  the  four 
Judges  of  the  King's  Bench.  I  allude  to 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wooler  against  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  I  re- 
quest the  attention  of  the  House.  And, 
to  guard  against  all  misapprehension,  I 
refer  to  the  case  itself  as  it  appears  in  the 
Term  Reports ;  by  which  it  appears,  that 
that  gentleman,  after  several  applications 
at  the  office  of  the  Steward,  received  a 
letter,  stating,  that  his  application  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
was  rejected  by  the  Treasurer  and  Masters 
of  the  Bench.  He  renewed  his  applica- 
tion, urging  a  statement  of  the  grounds  of 
this  rejection,  and  expressing  his  anxiety 
to  afford  any  information  or  evidence 
as  to  his  character  and  conduct.  To 
which  renewed  application  he  could  only 
obtain  a  verbal  answer  from  the  Secretary, 
that  no  order  had  been  made  upon  his 
farther  petition.  Thus  foiled  in  his  object, 
and  denied  all  explanation  and  redress,  he 
addressed  a  petition  to  the  Chief  Justices 


of  the  four  Courts  of  Law  at  Westmioster| 
praying  that  their  Lordships,  as  Visitors  of 
the  Inn,  would  forthwith  request  the  Mas- 
ters of  the  Bench  to  certify  to  their  Lord- 
ships their  objections  to  his  application  to 
be  admitted  a  student  of  that  society, 
when  he  received  the  following  answer 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench :— "  Ser- 
jeante*  Inn,  April  30,  1 825.— Sir ;— The 
Chief  Justice  nas  directed  me  to  inform 
you,  that  the  Judges  have  no  power  to  in- 
terfere on  the  present  occasion."  Un- 
willing to  be  defeated  in  a  darling  object* 
for  which  he  had  already  partially  quali- 
fied himself,  and  anxious  to  perfect  him- 
self by  further  study,  he  once  more  ad- 
dressed the  Benchers,  imploring  them  to 
state  the  grounds  of  their  objection,  and 
to  institute  the  most  rigid  scrutinv  into  bis 
pretensions.  To  which  just  and  reason- 
able application  he  received  the  following 
note  from  the  Steward  of  the  Inn  :— •'•  Sir ; 
— Your  petition,  dated  13th  May,  1825, 
was  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  at  a  eeneral 
Court,  and  was  rejected."  Have  1  over- 
charged the  description  of  this  tribunal 
when  I  call  it  a  perfect  and  odious  des- 
potism ? 

Here,  then,  Sir,  is  the  case  which  I  put 
to  this  House.  If  this  answer  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  be  consonant  with  the  law, 
and,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  we  have 
the  highest  judicial  authority  for  asserting 
that  it  is,  will  this  House  agree  to  the  law 
remaining  in  this  state  ?  Will  this  House 
refuse  to  give  the  Judges  that  remedy 
which,  it  appears,  they  have  not  under  the 
law  as  it  stands,  but  which  they  must  be 
willing  and  anxious  to  receive  from  any 
competent  authority  ?  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  House  of  Commons  will  refute  to 
step  in  for  the  correction  of  an  admitted 
abuse  which  it  falls  within  its  peoaliar 
province  to  amend,  and  for  the  ameod- 
ment  of  which  there  is  no  other  power  ia 
this  State. 

Mr.  Wooler,  in  that  spirit  of  freedom  to 
whose  manly  exercise  upon  other  occanont 
may  be  attributed  this  unjust  and  viiidic- 
tive  opposition  to  his  claims,  immedlatdy 
applied  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  for 
a  mandamuSf  to  compel  the  B^chen  to 
admit  him  a  member  of  their  society,  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  himself  to  be- 
come a  Barrister.  Mr  Wooler  supported 
his  application  in  person,  and  if  I  ware 
now  seeking  the  evidence  of  bis  fitom^  or 
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the  probable  cause  of  his  unmerited  de- 
feat, I  would  produce  the  masterly  and 
logical  speech  be  made  upon  that  occasion. 
It  was  an  effort  which  not  only  received 
the  applause  of  all  who  heard  it,  but 
called  forth  the  commendation  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  What  said  the  Judges 
upon  that  occasion?  *  I  am  of  opinion/ 
ssid  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  '  that  the 
Court  has  no  power  to  direct  the  required 
Writ,  and  if  the  Court  has  no  power  to 
direct  the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  to 
admit  this  gentleman  a  member  of  their 
society,  of  course  we  cannot  compel 
them  to  assign  their  reasons  for  refusing 
him  admission  ;  and  (he  added),  that 
the  Court  had  no  authority  by  law  to  do 
what  the  applicant  required.'  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Bayley  followed,  and  observed — *  I 
have  thought  of  this  matter  over  and  over 
again ;  and  I  have  not  the  least  degree 
of  doubt  that  the  Court  is  not  compe- 
tent, and  hem  not  the  power  to  grant  the 
Writ  for  whicb  Mr*  Wooler  applies. 
This  Court  (he  said)  had  no  control  over 
the  admission  of  Members ;  they  may,  as 
far  as  I  can  judge,  exercise  an  unlimited 
and  even  a  capricious  authority  upon 
tfae  subject,  and  yet  this  Court  would 
not  have  any  power  of  saying  tbat  such 
power  shall  not  be  exercised.'  Justices 
Holroyd  and  Littledale  re-echoed  these 
opinions ;  the  latter,  in  reference  to  the 
power  of  Judges  as  visitors,  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  in  another  branch  of 
this  subject,  observed — '  If  the  student 
'  be  once  admitted,  and  has  afterwards 
'  acquired  an  inchoate  right  to  be  called, 

*  then  that  right  may  be  perfected  by  ap- 
'  peal  to  the  Judges;  but,  even  in  that 
'  case,  the  decision  of  the  Judges  is  final, 

*  and  this  Court  has  no  authority  to  grant  a 
'  manclamus  to  have  the  party  called  at  all 
'  events.'  Here,  then,  I  would  pause,  and 
ask  tbe  House,  whether  they  are  prepared 
to  ttfietion  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that 
tbe  Bar  of  EnglaiKl,  with  all  its  honours 
and  rewards,  shall  be  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  any  body  of  men  whatever,  how- 
ever respectable  they  may  be  ?  No  honest 
matt  oftD  covet  such  power,  for  it  is  totally 
incompatible  with  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  subjects 

Having,  then,  I  apprehend,  established 
the  point,  that  the  Bar  is  virtually  a  mo- 
nopoly, and  that  there  is  no  redress  what- 
ever for  him  who  seeks  to  become  a  stu- 
dent of  the  law  and  is  rejected,  I  shall 
proceed  to  tkowi  tbat  tb^  remedy  which 


this  Bill  contemplates  is  the  most  efficient 
and  accords  with  the  practice  in  similar 
cases,  and  ought  also  to  be  available 
under  the  circumstances  which  form  the 
second  part  of  the  Bill,  and  the  case  to 
which  it  applies.  What  is  the  course  pur* 
sued  in  these  Inns  towards  the  successful 
applicant  to  be  admitted  a  student  ?  He 
is  required  to  produce  a  written  testimo- 
nial from  two  gentlemen  of  the  law  as  to 
his  character  and  connections,  upon  which, 
if  there  be  no  objection,  he  is  admitted  on 
the  books,  and  becomes  a  member  of  the 
Inn.  This  preliminary  step  may  be  the 
last.  But  if  the  object  of  the  student  is  to 
be'  called  to  the  Bar,  the  following  is  the 
curious  discipline  to  which  he  must  sub- 
mit : — Unless  he  be  a  member  of  one  of  the 
Universities,  his  name  must  be  upon  the 
books  of  the  Inns  for  five  years,  durin|^ 
any  portion  of  which  time  he  must  keep 
twelve  Terms,  which  obligation  is  compre- 
hended in  the  dining  in  the  Hall  four  times 
in  each  Term ;  but,  before  he  enters  upon 
the  important  process  of  eating  his  way  to 
the  Bar,  he  must  enter  into  what  is  called 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Inn,  which  consists 
in  the  payment  of  100/.,  and  the  execution 
of  a  bond  by  himself  and  two  friends  for 
the  due  payment  of  the  cook's  bills,  for  eat- 
ing ;  and  certain  small  fines  or  fees.  All 
this  being  done,  he  becomes  learned  in  the 
law,  and  must  then  apply  to  one  of  the 
Benchers  to  name  him  in  their  parliament 
chamber,  which,  if  complied  with,  he  ia 
ushered  into  their  presence  —  mutual 
healths  are  drank,  and  from  that  moment 
the  student  becomes  a  Barrister-at-law,  and 
qualified  to  assume  those  awful  appeod- 
ages  of  his  profession — a  gown  and  wig. 
Briefs  and  fees  may  follow. 

All  this  is  well  and  straight-forward,  but 
I  now  come  to  the  unheard-of  and  tremen- 
dous powers  with  which  these  cloistered 
Benchers  arm  themselves — a  power  which 
monarchy  itself  cannot  exercise,  and 
which  is  totally  opposed  to  every  principle 
of  common  sense,  or  justice,  or  honesty. 
Their  inquisitorial  authority  is  co-exten* 
sive  with  a  man's  being.  They  exerciae 
jurisdiction  from  the  hour  of  his  birth  to  the 
day  that  they  strangle  him.  Thereisnomat- 
ter,  however  secret,  no  cause,  however  per- 
sonal or  civil  in  its  nature,  into  whk:h  tneir 
powers  do  not  penetrate.  They  are  not  con- 
tent to  limit  their  jurisdiction  to  the  conduct 
of  their  members  after  admission  into  their 
society,  but,  when  it  suits  the  purposei 
either  of  any  indifidaal  or  tbe  entire  bodji 
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they  grasp  all  time  and  all  objects.  It  is 
true,  if  they  hesitate  to  call  an  individual 
to  the  Bar,  they  will  give  him  a  private  hear- 
ing, although  they  are  not  bound  to  do  it ; 
but  no  charge  is  made,  and  no  prosecutor 
appears,  but  the  applicant  is  at  liberty  and 
expected  to  explain  any  circumstance,  or 
series  of  circumstances,  to  which  they  may 
in  conversation  direct  his  attention. 

I  delight  to  dwell  on  facts,  and  as  I  am 
now  denouncing  the  persecuting  influence 
of  this  secret  tribunal,  so  I  will  not  deal  in 
imaginary  or  illusive  statements.  I  will 
confine  myself  to  the  facts  of  a  case,  with- 
out going  into  any  of  the  details,  with 
which  I  am  peculiarly  conversant. 

And  in  order  that  the  House  may  fully 
understand  the  terrific  extent  and  effect  of 
this  power,  I  must  earnestly  solicit  its  at- 
tention to  dates.  In  1813,  a  Solicitor  was 
admitted  a  member  of  one  of  these  Inns  of 
Court,  producing  at  the  time  the  requisite 
testimonial  of  his  character  and  connections, 
stating  upon  the  books  of  the  Inn,  that  his 
object  was  to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  Thus 
matters  stood  till  1818,  when  the  same 
individual  applied,  and  was  received  into 
Fellowship,  p>aid  his  money,  and  gave  his 
bond  to  the  effect  I  have  before  described, 
and  having  in  all  things  most  irreproach- 
ably observed  the  rules  and  ordinances  of 
his  Inn,  applied  at  the  expiration  of  his 
three  years,  or  twelve  terms,  to  theBenchers 
to  be  called  to  the  Bar.  But  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  this  measure,  and  without 
which  he  could  not  be  called,  for  such 
was  and  is  the  regulation  of  the  Inn,  he 
had  applied  to  the  Court  of  which  he  was 
an  Attorney  two  whole  years  previously,  to 
have  his  name  struck  off  the  roll  of  Attor- 
neys, stating  the  ground  of  his  application 
to  be,  that  he  purposed  to  be  called  to  the 
Bar;  and  it  is  within  my  own  knowledge, 
that  the  practice  this  person  actually  relin- 
quished, and  which  was  at  the  time  rapidly 
increasing,  had  averaged,  the  two  preceding 
years,  2,600/.  Here,  then,  was  an  actual 
sacrifice  of  5,000/.  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
mium for  his  qualification.  Now,  Sir,  as 
I  observed  before,  though  nothing  could 
have  been  so  gratifying  to  this  party,  by 
whom  no  boon  could  be  so  highly  estimated, 
as  the  minutest  and  the  most  public  investi- 
gation of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  singu- 
larly hard  and  oppressive  case,  yet  I  shall 
abstain  from  noticing  them  in  the  slightest 
degree,  unless  it  shall  suit  the  purpose  of 
any  hon.  Gentleman  to  revert  to  them,  in 
which  case  I  shall  claim  the  right,  with  the 


kind  indulgence  of  the  House,  to  enter 
fully  and  at  large  into  them.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, for  the  purpose  of  this  part  of  my 
motion,  to  state,  that  this  gentleman  was 
called  upon  to  give  a  narrative  and  expla- 
nation of  two  civil  actions,  in  one  of  which 
he  had  been  a  plaintiff,  and  in  the  other  a 
defendant,  the  cause  in  both  of  which  took 
place  thr^e  years  before  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Inn,  eight  years  before 
he  entered  into  Fellowship,  and  eleven 
long  years  before  he  applied  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar,  and  this,  too,  when  the  objec-  * 
tions,  if  such  they  were,  were  known  to 
the  Benchers  when  he  executed  his  bond, ' 
and  consequently,  long  before  they  knew ' 
he  must  apply  to  abandon  a  profitable 
profession  as  the  premium  of  his  practice 
m  another  branch  of  it. 

Why,  Sir,  I  should  say,  that  if,  under 
other  circumstances,  these  objections  had ' 
been  strictly  available ;  if  the  cause   of 
them  had  occurred  subsequent  to  his  ad- ' 
mission  into  the  Fellowship  of  the  society;' 
if,  in  fact,  they  had  been  in  all  things  just 
the  reverse  of  what  I  know  them  to  have 
been — strictly    honourable    and   correct 
— yet  I  contend  that  such  a  course  of 
conduct  was  consistent  with  no  rule  of  jus- 
tice, and  could  not  have  been  sustained  for 
a  moment  in  any  Court  of  Law.  In  this  case ' 
the  Benchers,  of  whom  it  is  not  ray  desire, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  speak   with 
harshness,  or  now  to  describe  the  singular 
course  they  pursued,  thought  fit  to  refuse 
this  gentleman's  application.  And  I  know 
it  will  be  said,  that  they  exercised  this 
power  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they 
were  amenable  to  the  twelve  Judges  as  ▼!-' 
sitors,and  who  assumed  the  right  of  acting, 
in  such  cases,  in  the  nature  of  a  domestic ' 
forum,   and   to  that  tribunal,  under  the 
sanction  of  two  eminent  counsel,  one  of 
whom  is  now  in  this  House,  an  appeal  was' 
made,  by  way  of  petition,  by  the  -party 
whose  case  I  am  now  stating.     Wairing 
all  grounds  of  objection,  as  before  stated, 
I  will  only  remark,  that  the  character  of 
the  transaction,  which  had  its  origin  in  a 
civil  action,  and  was  entirely  a  question  of 
meum  and  tuum^  depended  upon  the  ex« 
istence  of  a  certain  document,  which  was 
doubted  or  denied  by  the  Benchers.    The 
learned  Counsel  before  alluded  to,  ndrised 
the  production  before  the  visitors  of  cer- 
tain written  and  oral  testimony,  which  es- 
tablished, beyond  all  dispute,  the  existence  - 
of  the  document,  far  more  so  than  its  |^io-' 
duction  would  have  done,  for  the  indifMnal, 
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offered  to  produce  the  person  who  drew 
the  instrument,  another  person  who  copied 
it,  two  persons  who  witnessed  it,  the  in- 
dividual who  signed  it,  the  person  who 
sold  the  stamp  for  it,  and  thirteen  distinct 
and  impartial  persons  who  had  seen  it,  and 
yet  is  the  House  prepared  to  hear  what  1 
am  now  about  to  state  ? 

The  hall  in  which  these  learned  visitors 
assembled  was  crowded,  as  were  all  its 
avenues,  with  Barristers,  Solicitors,  wit- 
nesses, and  friends.  The  short- hand  wri- 
ter was  there  also ;  and  what  were  the 
first  words  pronounced  by  the  Chief  Justice, 
in  taking  his  seat  ?  '*  Every  person  in  this 
hall,  except  the  parties  concerned,  must 
instantly  leave  it,  for  this  is  not  a  Court  of 
Justice !"  The  bare  announcement  of 
such  a  power  as  this,  so  destructive  in  its 
influence,  and  yet  so  entirely  remediless,  is 
sufficient  to  lead  to  its  correction  by  this 
House.  And  who  could  hail  this  correcting 
interference  more  eagerly  than  the  learned 
Judges  themselves  ?  For  we  must  bear  in 
mind,  that  the  first  object  of  our  solicitude 
should  be,  not  to  keep  this  or  that  pro- 
fession pure,  but  to  keep  our  public  tribu- 
nals pure — to  preserve  the  principles  of 
legal  justice  inviolate — to  guard  against 
the  establishment  of  any  jurisdiction  that 
may  be  the  medium  of  irresponsible  op- 
pression. 

As  I  observed  before,  I  touch  not  the 
merits  of  the  case.  If  they  were  adverse 
to  the  party,  or  in  his  favour,  public  justice 
demands  that  they  should  be  known;  that, 
if  wrong,  future  applicants  may  steer  clear 
of  similar  inconveniences,  and,  if  right,  that 
no  man  may  be  the  subject  of  unmerited 
reproach.  All  secrecy  in  matters  of  justice 
is  wrong  in  principle,  and  never  can  work 
well.  It  may  profit  crime,  but  endangers 
innocence,  and  never  can  benefit  it.  In 
the  case  of  Wooler,  the  twelve  Judges  tell 
us  that  they  only  decide  as  a  domestic  fo- 
rum, which  renders  a  mandamus  unneces- 
sary, indeed  unattainable.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  we  ever  heard  of  such  a  fo- 
rum in  the  judicial  system  of  this  country. 
A  domestic  forum !  Whence  had  it  its 
existence  ?  And  from  whence  did  its  au- 
thority emanate?  If  such  a  forum  do 
exist,  God  forbid  that  any  man  who  has 
the  honesty  to  maintain  his  political  prin- 
ciples should  ever  come  before  it,  or 
should  ever  attempt  to  serve  his  country  by 
efforts  to  curtail  the  vicious  profits  of  his 
profession.  But  I  deny  the  existence  of 
9uch  a  tribuoah  Parliament  knows  it  not. 


The  King  in  council  knows  it  not.  The 
Constitution  knows  it  not.  What  is  meant 
by  the  term  domestic  forum?  Are  the 
twelve  Judges  of  the  land,  closeted  in  se-' 
cret,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  concerns  of 
private  life  ?  And,  if  so,  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  transactions  which  their  curiosity 
may  explore,  and  their  sensibilities  de- 
nounce? We  are  constantly  told,  that 
Christianity  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Are  the  high  injunctions  of 
Heaven  observed  by  this  tribunal  ?  Is  the 
individual  who  shall  have  been  convicted 
of  the  greatest  of  all  moral  felonies,  in  de* 
priving  a  husband  of  his  wife,  and  the 
children  of  a  guardian,  and  upon  which  a 
Jury  of  Englishmen  have  pronounced  a 
large  pecuniary  penalty — ^would  this,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  subject  the  wrong-doer 
to  his  exclusion  from  a  profession  by  whose 
profits  he  might  repair  his  fortune,  and  by 
its  honours  redeem  his  reputation  ?  What- 
ever are  the  grounds  Of  actual  or  con- 
structive exclusion,  they  ought  to  be  known 
to  the  candidates  of  the  profession,  and 
the  grounds  of  the  charge  should  be  tra- 
versable before  the  public  eye,  and  subject 
to  the  rules  of  open  Courts  and  acknow- 
ledged evidence.  All  else  is  mockery  and 
injustice  of  the  most  odious  kind.  And 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  That  which  I  sub- 
mit by  this  Bill.  This  is  no  new  or  un- 
tried experiment.  The  writ  of  mandamus 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  as  old  as  Edward 
2nd^  and  has  been  termed  by  Black- 
stone  "  the  flower  of  the  King^s  Bench.'' 
The  universality  of  its  application  is  the 
best  proof  of  its  confirmed  utility.  Speak- 
ing of  it  in  a  case  in  which  its  remedies 
were  conceded,  that  able  and  upright  law- 
yer. Chief  Justice  Pratt,  observed — *  it  is 
the  happiness  of  our  Constitution,  that 
to  prevent  any  injustice,  no  man  is  to  be 
excluded  by  tne  first  judgment,  but  that» 
if  he  apprehends  himself  to  be  aggrieved, 
he  hath  another  Court  to  which  he  can 
resort  for  relief.  For  this  purpose  the 
law  furnishes  him  with  appeals,  with 
writs  of  error,  and  of  false  judgment,  and 
lest  in  this  particular  case  the  parties 
should  be  remediless,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  this  Court  to  require  the 
University  to  lay  the  state  of  their 
proceedings  before  us,  that,  if  they  hare 
erred,  the  party  may  have  right  done  him, 
or,  if  they  have  acted  according  to  the 
rules  of  law,  their  acts  may  be  confirmed.' 
And  in  a  subsequent  stage  of  the  proceed- 
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in  fiYOur  of  a  peremptory  mandamus,  ob- 
senring  :-*-*'  This  Court  will  relieve  the 
'  applicant  if  he  hath  been  proceeded 
'  against  and  degraded  without  being  heard, 
*  which  is  contrary  to  natural  justice/  If, 
then^  it  be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  honour 
and  nature  to  deprive  a  scholar  of  his  de- 
grees^ which  was  the  subject  in  contest, 
how  much  stronger  is  the  claim  of  a  ci- 
tisen  when  he  seeks  to  vindicate  his  rights? 
The  one  case  affects  a  whole  University, 
the  other  a  whole  nation. 

Sir,  I  am  not  singular  in  my  impressions 
of  this  power.  The  late  Mr.  Sheridan, 
when  he  vindicated  with  his  unrivalled 
eloquence,  from  the  premeditated  assault 
of  the  Benchers,  the  rights  of  gentlemen 
connected  with  the  Press,  denounced  the 
proceeding  as  a  stigma  on  one  class  of 
men,  as  highly  illiberal  and  unjust,  and  as 
the  surest  way  to  make  them  disaffected  to 
the  State.  He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, in  a  speech  which  reflected  infinite 
credit  upon  his  attainments  and  his  heart. 
Untouched  by  the  ignoble  pride  which  is 
too  often  felt  by  men  who  cringe  to  the  ac- 
cidents of  fortune,  he  told  the  tale  of  his 
own  subcess,  and  stated,  that  had  the  rule 
been  applied  in  his  case,  he  must  have  been 
excluded  from  the  profession,  and  probably 
from  Parliament  itself.  The  union  of  so 
much  eloquence  and  good  feeling  shamed 
the  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  into  decency, 
and  the  petitioner  upon  that  occasion  was 
successful.  Upbn  his  account  I  rejoice, 
but  upon  every  other  I  regret  it,  because 
those  distinguished  men  would  have  fol- 
lowed up  their  intimation  to  introduce  a 
remedial  measure,  which  should  have  pro- 
tected the  citizens  of  a  free  state  from  the 
caprices  of  irresponsible  and  secret  tribu- 
nals, and  much  subsequent  injustice  would 
have  been  prevented.  We  should  not 
then  have  heard  of  the  insulting  intimation 
that  an  injured  party  had  his  redress — 
and  such  a  redress,  too-^an  appeal  from  a 
Star  Chamber  to  a  High  Court  of  Com- 
mission I— and  the  humble  individual  who 
now  addresses  you  would  have  been  spared 
the  advocacy  of  a  cause  which,  in  his 
hands,  has  no  chance  of  success  beyond 
itf  intrinsic  merits.  The  hon.  Member 
concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
BilL 

The  Attorney  General  said,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  member  for  Colchester  will  rea- 
dily suppose,  that  there  are  numerous  per- 
sonal considerations  which  would  make  me 
imwiUioy  to  speak  upon  this  subject ;  for. 


although  I  am  in  a  situation  which  calls 
upon  me  to  consider,  on  the  part  of  the 
Grovemment,  any  proposed  change  in 
legal  practice,  and  although  I  happen  to  be 
treasurer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  to  which  Society 
he  has  applied  so  many  not  very  liberal  re- 
marks, yet  there  are  circurostancee  in  my 
particular  relations  with  that  hon.  Gentle- 
man which  would  make  me  extremely  de- 
sirous of  not  entering  into  the  present  in- 
quiry. I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  mys- 
terious allusions  with  which  he  concluded 
his  speech,  for  I  do  not  in  the  least  degree 
affect  to  understand  to  what  they  may  re- 
late, but  I  stand  upon  the  simple  question 
of  whether  it  is  or  is  not  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  innovation  proposed  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill.  I  do  not  question  that  the  writ 
of  mandamris  is  highly  beneficial  to  the 
people ;  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  nu- 
merous instances,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  issue ;  but  I  do  quettioa 
very  much  whether  the  hon.  Qentleman 
states  the  law  correctly  when  he  says,  that 
no  discretion  is  to  be  invested  in  any  body 
of  persons  whatever,  and  that  every  man  is 
to  be  treated  as  having  received  a  wrong, 
for  which  a  remedy  must  be  provided,  if  he 
be  excluded  from  advantages  which  he 
may  think  proper  to  desire.  In  principle, 
a  man  has  no  more  right  to  complain  of 
being  excluded  from  the  advantages  of  a 
profession,  the  admission  into  which  is  to 
be  attended  by  compliance  with  certain 
conditions,  than  he  has  to  complam  of 
being  excluded  from  a  public  situation  for 
which  another  individual  may  be  consi- 
dered more  fit.  There  were  parts  Of  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  which  might  call 
upon  me  to  defend  the  present  practice 
from  the  charge,  not  of  making  the  law  too 
much  of  a  monopoly,  but  of  leaving  it  loo 
open,  for  he  says,  that  an  Attorney,  who 
is  trusted  so  much  more  than  the  Barrister, 
is  admitted  to  practise  his  profession  with- 
out any  proper  inquiry,  and  that  etndevle 
are  admitted  into  these  Societies  withoeC 
any  inquiry  into  their  fitness,  learoing,  or 
character,  simply  because  they  profeee 
themselves  willing  to  eat  a  certain  nuflsber 
of  dinners.  The  hon.  Gentleroan,  bo«*> 
ever,  complains  not  of  too  much  laxity  in 
the  admission  of  students,  hut  of  each  en 
impropier  exertion  of  power  in  exeknling 
individuals  as  to  make  a  new  law  for  ila 
restraint  necessary.  The  hon.  GientlemaQ 
also  raised  tlie  question  of  whether  it  is  fit 
that  the  Benchers,  having  once  admitted  a 
stadent  into  their  iocietif«  shottid 
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the  power,  controllable  only  by  the  Judges, 
of  refusing  to  call  him  to  the  Bar.  Taking 
the  case  in  the  abstract,  teithotit  reference 
to  particular  individuals,  I  must  say,  it 
does  appear  to  me,  that  there  ought  some- 
where to  be  an  inquiry  into  the  fitness  of 
gentlemen  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  prac- 
tise at  the  Bar.  The  inquiry  must  go  to 
the  questions  of  whether  the  party  be  fit 
to  associate  with  gentlemen  ? — whether  he 
has  borne  a  fair  reputation  in  the  world  ? — 
whether  his  character  and  conversation 
have  been  good  ? — whether  you  have  se- 
curity for  his  conducting  himself  as  a  man 
of  principle  when  intrusted  with  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  individuals  ?  But  I 
appeal  to  every  Gentleman  who  hears  me, 
to  say  whether  you  may  not  feel  disinclined 
to  intrust  a  particular  person  with  your 
afiairs,  although  you  can  make  no  specific 
charge  against  him  which  can  be  laid 
before  a  Jury  ?  The  Benchers  of  the  dif- 
ferent Inns  have,  from  the  earliest  times, 
exercised  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the 
character  of  an  individual,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  his  fitness  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Bar ;  but  they  have  exercised  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  has  made  it  hardly  possible  to 
select  three  cases  of  complaint.  I  wish  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  retorting  on 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  but  when  we  hear  of 
the  dread  the  Benchers  have  of  tran- 
scendent talent  interfering  with  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  their  sons  and  nephews, 
and  recollect  the  characters  they  bear,  and 
under  whose  control  they  act,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  avoid  using  language  which  I 
might  hereafter  have  cause  to  regret ;  but 
I  will  say,  that  these  gentlemen,  being 
at  the  head  of  their  profession,  and 
most  of  them  advanced  in  years,  form 
a  very  fit  body  in  whom  to  vest  the  dis- 
cretion which  I  maintain  must  be  some- 
where intrusted.  But  do  not  such  re- 
straints exist  in  admission  to  other 
professions  ?  Is  not  a  preliminary  in- 
quiry instituted  in  other  cases  ?  Every 
man  has  a  right  to  a  good  education ;  but 
a  college  is  not  called  upon  to  show  cause 
why  it  will  not  admit  a  party  that  it  does 
not  like.  Every  college  at  the  University 
has  the  right  of  determining  whether  it 
will,  or  will  not,  admit  a  student.  It 
is  this  right  which  is  exercised  by  the  Inns 
of  Court.  A  similar  practice  exists  in  the 
medical  profession,  only, perhaps,  of  amore 
strict  nature.  It  exists,  also,  in  the  cle- 
rical profession ;  and  if  a  Bishop  refuses  to 
receive  a  person  into  Holy  Orders,  he  is 


not  called  upon  to  state  his  reason  fordoing 
so.  He  exercises  his  own  judgment;  and 
if  he  be  satisfied  that  the  life  and  converka- 
tion  of  a  party  make  him  unfit  to  become 
a  clergyman,  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
mandamus  can  issue  to  interfere  with  his 
decision.  I  will  not  enter  into  manj  of 
the  eloquent  observations  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  some  of  which,  I  think  it 
must  be  evident^  bear  more  the  character 
of  oratorical  antitheses  than  of  sound  argu* 
ments ;  as,  for  instance,  his  poisition 
that,  because  all  men  are  amenable  to  the 
law,  all  men  should  have  access  to  its 
emoluments  and  honours.  I  think  it  rea- 
sonable, as  well  as  merciful,  to  the  party 
himself,  that  the  Beiichers  shouki  htte 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  regulatinf  ths 
admission  of  students.  A  man  hanng 
once  been  admitted  a  student,  has  the 
power  of  carrying  any  complaint  agaititt 
the  Benchers  before  the  Judges  of  the 
land,  whom  I  do  not  suppose  the  Hotise 
will  think,  with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  areao 
fearful  of  admitting  transcendent  ability  to 
the  Bar,  or  that  they  require  attomieSi 
before  they  are  called,  to  cease  their  prac- 
tice for  two  years,  because  they  may  be 
uncomfortable  competitors  with  those  in 
whom  the  Judges  are  interested.  But 
does  the  hon.  Gentleman  really  and 
seriously  mean  to  assert,  that  the  reH- 
son  for  not  calling  attorn ies  at  once^  is 
their  knowledge  of  the  law  ?  Does  he  not 
know  that  there  is  the  best  possible  reteoii 
for  the  delay  he  speaks  of  ?  That  reasoa 
is,  that  otherwise  the  profession  of  an 
Attorney  would  be  made  a  stepping-stona 
to  obtaining  success  at  the  Bar,  throtigh 
the  medium  of  connexions  formed  with  that 
lower  order  of  the  profession,  in  a  maiiiier 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  injurious  to  the  character  of  the 
profession.  The  Judges,  then,  have  the 
power  of  reviewing  the  decision  of  the 
Benchers  in  refusing  to  call  a  man  to  the 
Bar;  and  they  are,  no  doubt,  anxious, 
upon  entering  into  their  inquiry,  as  well 
as  the  Benchers  themselves,  to  find  that 
particular  assertions  with  respect  to  an 
mdividual  are  untrue,  andjthathe  sbffuld 
be  admitted  to  practise  at  the  Bar.  But 
then  it  is  said,  that  if  the  Judges  agree  in 
the  decision  of  the  Society,  great  injustice 
is  done,  because  the  party  has  for  five 
years  been  cherishing  the  hope  of  be- 
coming a  member  of  the  profession  in 
which  he  aspires  to  practise.  This  obfec- 
tion  is  a  complete  vindication  of  the  power 
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exercised  by  the  Judges,  in  refusing  a  man 
admission  9s  a  student  in  the  first  instance; 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Gentleman  admitted, 
in  80  many  words,  that  it  was  an  advant- 
age to  Mr.  Wooler  to  be  rejected  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  true  that,  in  this  case, 
an  individual  has  not  the  power  of  appeal 
to  the  Judges,  because  the  domestic  power 
they  claim  extends  only  to  members  of  the 
Society ;  but  still  it  must  be  an  advantage 
to  the  individual  to  be  told  not  to  spend 
five  years  in  vain  hope,  when  it  was  in- 
tended to  object  to  him.  1  say,  then,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  is  fit  that  a  power 
of  inquiry  into  the  character  and  con- 
versation of  persons  claiming  to  be  ad- 
mitted students  at  law  should  exist  some- 
where, and  that  that  inquiry  is  now  intrust- 
ed to  proper  hands.  In  the  second  place,  I 
say,  that  the  control  over  the  Benchers 
with  respect  to  the  calling  of  Barristers  is 
efficient  and  perfect,  as  far  as  any  thing 
in  the  power  of  fallible  men  can  be  perfect. 
But  then,  says  the  hon.  Gentleman,  pub- 
licity with  respect  to  their  decision  is 
absolutely  necessary.  No  doubt,  with 
respect  to  the  trial  of  facts,  publicity  is 
necessary,  but  I  do  not  think  it  necessary 
with  respect  to  the  general  effect  which 
may  be  justly  produced  on  the  minds  of 
men,  independent  of  specific  facts,  capable 
of  being  subject  to  legal  examination. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has,  undoubtedly, 
given  great  point  and  great  interest,  with 
which  I  have  no  disposition  or  power  to 
enter  into  rivalry,  by  connecting  with  his 
view  of  the  subject  the  two  particular  cases, 
with  the  detail  of  which  he  filled  so  much 
of  his  speech.  One  was  the  case  of  Mr. 
Wooler,  as  it  was  brought  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  and  the  other  the  case 
of  an  individual  whom  he  did  not  name ; 
but  it  is  probable  there  is  no  man  in  the 
House  who  is  not  aware  that  the  cir- 
cumstances he  described  in  so  affecting  a 
manner  related  to  the  very  individual  who 
was  addressing  the  House.  I  shall  take 
the  two  cases  he  has  mentioned  as  illus- 
trations in  favour  of  my  argument  for 
letting  the  law  remain  in  its  present  state. 
With  respect  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himselfi  I  can  assure  him,  that  it  is  with 
reluctance  I  enter  upon  the  statement  of 
his  case ;  and  I  should  not  have  done  so, 
had  he  not  forced  it  updn  me  by  making 
it  a  strong  argument  for  an  alteration 
of  the  law.  I  will,  however,  take  the 
cases  in  the  order  the  hon.  Gentleman 

bioudf  did*    What  was  the  case  of  Mr. 


Wooler  ?  It  is  insinuated  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  political  principle,  and  that 
his  great  talents  had  made  him  dreaded. 
I  can  only  express  my  perfect  conviction, 
that  the  fact  of  Mr.  Wooler  being  known 
as  a  strong  politician,  and  a  person  of 
great  eloquence  and  power,  so  far  from 
being  objections  to  his  admission,  would 
rather  have  weighed  with  the  Benchers 
in  favour  of  admitting  him,  from  the 
dread  of  the  very  imputations  made  by 
the  hon.  Member.  1  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member,  that  Mr.  Wooler  is  a  man  of 
great  talent,  and  has,  I  believe,  borne  a 
respectable  character,  but  he  was  the 
author  of  a  publication  called  The  Black 
Dwarf  which  was  certainly  charged  at 
the  time  as  a  publication  of  a  most 
inflammatory  and  abominable  nature.  I 
have  not  furnished  myself  with  a  copy 
of  the  publication,  but  I  know  that  that 
was  the  feeling  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  Benchers.  The  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
that  if  there  is  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn  present,  let  him  step  forward  and 
explain  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wooler's  re- 
jection. I  am  a  Bencher  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  say,  that  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  fact  of  Mr.  Wooler  being  the  author 
of  The  Black  Dwarf  weighed  with  many 
of  the  Benchers,  and  led  to  his  rejection. 
I  have  no  personal  interest  in  what  was 
done  upon  that  occasion,  but  everybody 
is  aware  of  what  was  done  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Wooler's  publication.  I  have  no 
doubt  that,  in  the  ardour  of  youth,  and 
under  the  excitement  of  the  moment^ 
much  was  done  that  would  warrant  the 
Benchers  in  saying,  that  the  author  is 
not  a  person  fit  to  associate  with  the 
members  of  this  Society,  or  to  be  permitted 
to  come  to  the  Bar.  I  hope  it  will 
not  bfe  thought,  because  this  was  a  political 
publication  that  the  Benchers  have  laid 
down  any  rule  that  the  writers  of  all 
political  publications  are  to  be  excluded 
from  their  society;  but  Mr.  Wooler's ' 
was  a  publication  that  was  supposed 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  I  will  not  say, 
for  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  subject— *to 
be  intended  to  provoke  the  worst  passions 
of  mankind,  and  excite  the  people  to 
acts  of  tumult  and  sedition,  and  very 
likely  to  promote  that  kind  of  ulterior 
object  which  was  alluded  to  by  the  hon* ' 
Gentleman  who  moved  for  the  repeal 
of  the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers  this 
evening,  as  contemplated  by  some  public- 
ations of  the  present  day---that  is,  by* 
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no  means  unlikely  to  lead  to  personal 
violence  towards  the  individuals  against 
whom  the  observations  of  the  writer  were 
directed.  Now,  I  repeat  that  I  do  not 
say  whether  this  publication  was  of  a 
nature  to  warrant  such  an  opinion  being 
formed  of  it ;  but  I  do  say,  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  this  opinion 
was  most  sincerely  entertained  by  the 
majority  of  those  by  whom  Wooler 
was  excluded,  and  I  firmly  believe  that 
his  exclusion  took  place  in  consequence 
of  his  having  been  in  close  connexion 
with  what  •they  considered  a  most  infa- 
mous and  atrocious  publication.  For  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  case  a  little  farther 
I  will  add: — supposing  this  Bill  had 
at  that  time  existed ;  supposing  there 
then  existed  a  power  of  calling  upon 
the  Judges  to  issue  their  writ  of  man- 
damus for  the  purpose  of  compelling 
the  Benchers  to  assign  a  reason  for  their 
refusal  to  admit  Wooler;  in  the  first 
place,  I  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction, that  the  Benchers  would  have 
been  justified,  by  the  analogies  of  the 
law,  in  stating — "We  have  made  inquiries 
into  the  fitness  of  Wooler,  and  we  find 
notorious  facts  on  th&  subject  of  that 
gentleman's  conduct,  which  induce  us 
to  believe  him  an  unfit  person  to  be 
entered  as  a  member  of  the  Society." 
If  I  am  not  completely  and  entirely  mis- 
taken in  my  view  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
law  upon  such  points,  that  answer  would 
have  been  considered  perfectly  satisfactory. 
On  this  point,  however,  I  am  quite 
confident,  that  if  the  Benchers  had  made 
a  return  as  follows  : — "  Mr.  Wooler  is 
the  author  of  The  Black  Dwarf,  and 
we  will  show  you  twenty  letters  in  that 
publication  directly  tending  to  the  assas- 
sination of  the  parties  alluded  to."  Mind, 
1  am  not  asserting  the  fact,  I  am  merely 
supposing  a  case — I  am  merely  supposing 
that  the  Benchers  had  made  such  a 
return,  and  I  say,  if  such  a  return  had 
been  made,  the  Judges  would  have 
said, "  Your  decision  is  quite  right.  If 
Wooler  18  the  author  of  these  letters  which 
are  denounced  as  containing  such  sen- 
timents, you  did  quite  right  in  refusing 
to  admit  him."  The  question,  therefore, 
would  have  been  placed — supposing  this 
Bill  to  have  been  in  operation  at  that 
time — precisely  in  the  situation  in  which 
it  stands  at  the  present  moment,  except, 
indeed — and  I  admit  this — that  you 
would  have  the  opinion  of  the  Judges 


instead  of  that  of  the  Benchers.  Witbont 
expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  facts, 
I  say,  that  such  facts  would  be  a  sufficient 
justification  of  a  refusal  to  admit  any 
person.  Now  I  proceed,  passing  over 
the  objection  that  persons  should  have 
a  year  before  they  are  called  upon,  to 
another  objection,  on  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  laid  great  stress.  It  is  stated 
that  there  at  present  exists  an  authority 
of  a  most  atrocious  and  disgraceful  descrip- 
tion, of  instituting  a  partial  inquiir.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  word  partial  was 
used  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  but,  at  all 
events,  the  hon.  Gentleman  called  it  ao 
inquisition,  and  he  was  not  slow  in  excitiog 
all  the  indignation  that  the  most  dreadfm 
suppositions  could  attach  to  a  court  of 
inquiry  which  proceeds  in  secret  and  in 
private,  without  giving  the  party  any 
opportunity  whatever  of  answering  ibe 
charges  which  are  brought  against  him«« 
which  leaves  him  blind  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  charge,  and  dumb  as  to  bis  power 
of  replying  to  it.  Now,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken as  to  the  facts  of  the  case  referred 
to,  which  happened  fourteen  years  ago— 
Ithinkintheyearl818, — the  facts  are  these: 
I  am  not  certain  of  the  exact  date  at  wfaich 
the  case  occurred,  but  it  was  at  a  remote 
period,  and  it  is  rather  singular,  and  I 
think  well  worthy  of  remark,  that  no  ap- 
plication was  made  to  this  House  upon 
the  subject,  during  the  long  interval  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  it  is  singular,  be- 
cause the  Committee  of  Justice  has  been 
appointed  at  the  commencement  of  every 
Session,  and  there  has,  I  am  sure,  always 
been  on  the  part  of  this  House,  every  dis- 
position to  entertain  complaints  of  this 
description.  This  House  has  ever  been 
ready  to  side  with  any  individual  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  any  degree  injured 
by  the  undue  exercise  of  an  arbitrary 
power.  That  is  the  particular  charac- 
teristic of  this  House,  and  always  has 
been ;  and  I  am  sure  that  this  feeling  will 
be  in  no  degree  lessened  when  the  party 
injured  is  one  of  its  Members  distinguish- 
ed for  talent  and  eloquence.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said,  that  he  who  is  un6t 
for  the  bar,  is  unfit  to  be  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Very  well ;  I  am  sure  the  House 
would  have  been  most  jealous  of  any  one 
of  its  Members  being  unjustly  dealt  with  ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  any 
such  inquiry  would  have  been  received 
with  very  great  favour  and  indulgence 
towards  the  injured   party.     But  what 
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were  the  particulan  of  that  case?  I  will 
atata  them  aa  far  at  I  am  able  to  remember 
tbeiDy  having  no  idea  whatever  that  any 
particular  reference  would  be  made  to 
them  on  the  present  occasion.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  has  said,  that  however  distant 
the  period  may  be  at  which  facts  occur, 
however  much  the  difficulty  of  proof  may 
have  been  increased  by  time  and  accident, 
the  party  is  sure  to  have  them  urged 
against  him,  and  unfortunately,  in  some 
cases  it  is  so.  Now,  I  cannot  but  proceed 
to  advert — 1  am  bound  to  do  so,  and  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  I  do  it  with 
considerable  pain — to  one  particular  case, 
which  was  brought  before  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  afterwards 
before  the  Judges  in  Serjeants'  Inn — a 
case  in  which  there  vras  no  doubt«-*-in 
which  there  was  no  question  as  to  proof 
—and  in  which  there  was  the  verdict  of 
twelve  men  on  a  subject  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  character  of  the  indi- 
vidual concerned,  that  individual  having 
taken  legal  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of 
clearing  his  character,  for  he  actually 
brought  an  action  for  slander.  I  am 
speaking  now,  I  believe,  correctly,  though 
possibly  with  an  imperfect  recollection  of 
the  case.  My  memory,  however,  goes  to 
this — that  there  was  an  imputation  cast 
upon  the  individual  who  was  excluded 
from  the  Society,  and  who  was  refused  to 
be  called  to  the  bar  by  the  Inner  Temple. 
He  had  been  slandered,  as  he  said,  in 
early  life,  when  in  the  office  of  an  attorney, 
by  being  charged  with  having  stolen  a 
document  from  the  office  of  another  at- 
torney. He  brought  his  action  for  slander ; 
that  other  attorney  justified  the  fact  upon 
the  record,  and  pleaded — **  the  fact  is 
true."  On  that  issue  the  cause  went  to 
trial.  The  Jury  found  that  the  plea  was 
supported  W  evidence ;  and,  accordingly, 
the  plaintiflr,  who  had  so  courted  an  in- 
quiry into  his  character,  had  a  verdict 
pronounced  against  him  by  the  Jury,  who 
found  that  the  plea  was  correct—  that  is  to 
say,  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  act  of  steal- 
ing the  paper,  and  his  character  did,  un- 
fortunately, labour  under  that  imputation. 
He  was  refused  admission  to  the  bar ;  and, 
I  ask  the  House,  supposing  that  a  writ  of 
mandamus  had  issued  on  that  occasion, 
can  any  man  deny  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  would  have  held  the  return 
to  be  sufficient?  For  myself  I  cannot 
doubt  it.  There  is  another  circumstance. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  it  as 


1  a  mere  question  of  metm  and  tuum.  Why, 
these  mere  questions  of  fneum  and  iuum 
involve  the  characters  of  persons  to  a 
most  important  extent.  The  law  ofmeum 
and  tuum  is  the  whole  law  of  property  of 
the  country,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
parties,  as  to  the  mere  question  of  meum 
and  tuum  is  the  question,  *'  Are  yon,  or 
are  you  not,  sir,  an  honest  man.  The 
case  to  which  I  refer,  was  brought  to  trial 
in  some  way  or  other  on  the  subject  of  a 
contract  supposed  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween certain  individuals,  and  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  attorney^ — he  who 
brought  this  inquiry  before  the  Judges 
and  the  Inner  Temple — had  or  had  not 
behaved  to  his  client  in  a  manner  which 
could  be  considered  fraudulent  with  re- 
spect to  a  purchase  made  by  him.  I  do 
not  remember  enough  of  the  case  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  it ;  but  I  have  a  ge- 
neral recollection  that  the  question  was, 
whether  he  was  buying  an  estate  for  hie 
client  which  he  afterwards  sold  again, 
putting  a  large  profit  into  his  own  pocket, 
or  whether  the  client  had  sold  it  to  him, 
and  that  profit  was  permitted  to  be  made. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  alluded  to  the  case 
very  obscurely,  and  I  find  it  difficult  to 
call  to  mind  the  particular  details,  but  I 
believe  these  were  the  two  charges.  It  is 
said,  that  case  came  on  as  an  undefended 
cause.  So  it  did  :  but  I  think  a  new  trial 
was  afterwards  moved  for,  and  not  ob- 
tained. [Mr.  Harvey :  No.  No  new  trial 
was  moved  for.]  If  I  recollect  right,  a 
new  trial  was  moved  for.  My  memory 
of  the  facts,  however,  is  uncertain.  In 
the  other  case,  however,  if  I  recollect  right, 
no  new  trial  was  moved  for,  and  no  further 
inquiry  was  instituted.  Well,  then,  these 
are  the  unfortunate  cases  that  were 
brought  before  the  Society  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  which  induced  that  Society 
to  say,  **  On  the  inquiry  which  has  been 
made  into  these  cases,  we  think  that  the 
person  who  has  done  these  things,  althongh 
he  may  be  a  man  of  the  greatest  talent,^ 
as  he  undoubtedly  was,  **  of  ereat  elo- 
quence, and  very  great  public  inHuenGe,*' 
which  I  will  not  attempt  to  deny,  **  still 
he  is  not,  in  our  judgment,  from  va- 
rious important  reasons  which  it  is  un- 
necessary to  disclose,  fit  to  be  placed 
in  the  Society  to  which  we  belong :  and 
we  being  intrusted  with  the  right  of 
granting  or  refusing  his  admission  into  it, 
do  not  think  we  should  properly  exereiie 
the  diKretion  which  is  vested  in  us  if  we 
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adroit  that  person.''  That  person  applies 
to  the  Judges,  and  the  inquiry  which  takes 
place  before  them  leads  them  to  confirm 
this  sentence ;  and  really  there  is  some- 
thing so  humiliating  in  being  called  upon 
to  defend  the  Judges  of  the  land,  whether 
in  private  or  in  public,  from  imputations 
of  the  grossest  and  basest  partiality,  that 
I  can  hardly  condescend,  for  their  sakes, 
to  enter  into  their  defence  of  such  charges. 
The  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple  has  re- 
jected this  individual,  having  previously 
established  his  culpability  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  and  having  given  him  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  and  entering  into 
the  whole  of  the  charge.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  that  before  the  Judges,  my  Lord 
Chancellor  and  myself  were  charged  with 
the  duty  of  defending  that  individual.  We 
did  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  and  I 
am  sure  with  a  strong  disposition  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  in  the  case,  or  that,  at  all  events,  it 
had  been  greatly  overcharged  and  exagge- 
rated, and  that  the  party  accused  might 
become  a  respectable  member  of  society. 
The  Judges,  however,  entered  upon  that 
inquiry  ;  [Mr.  Harvey  said,  no] — and  I 
cannot,  really  if  I  am  called  upon.  Coun- 
sel as  I  was  in  the  case,  say  that  they 
were  prevented  from  knowing  anything 
which  would  have  been  beneficial  to  the 
party  accused,  but  the  result  of  that  in- 
quiry was,  to  confirm  the  decision  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  Now,  the  only  way  in 
which  that  can  bear  as  an  argument  on 
the  present  case  is  this — supposing  the 
party  had  instituted  an  inquiry  into  that 
case,  and  supposing  facts  like  these  had 
been  established  in  a  Court  of  Justice, 
would  not  that  have  afforded  such  a  return 
to  a  writ  of  mandamus  as  it  would  have 
been  absolutely  impossible  for  any  one  to 
question  ?  Sir,  1  am  quite  certain,  what- 
ever the  opinions  of  the  Counsel  might 
have  been  on  that  occasion,  that  they 
never  advised  an  application  to  this  House 
— they  did  not  advise  that  which  is  open 
to  every  aggrieved  subject  on  every  occa- 
sion when  power  is  abused.  If  there  were 
a  conspiracy — if  there  were  really  a  desire 
to  exclude  for  sordid  purposes — if  there 
were  an  unjust  decision — either  one  or  all 
of  these  matters  might  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  inquiry  before  a  Court  of 
Justice  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  and  1  am  not 
sure  that  a  Jury  would  enter  into  such  an 
inquiry  with  any  disposition  in  favour  of 
the  individuals  who  were  supposed  to  be 


actuated  by  such  motives.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  whether  Wooler  was  or  was  not  con- 
victed of  the  libel.  I  believe  he  was  not ; 
but  it  was  notorious  that  Mr.  Wooler  was 
the  editor  of  that  paper.  It  was  supposed 
that  the  other  gentleman,  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  been  made,  had  made  an  attack 
on  the  Exchequer,  and  that  that  was  the 
motive  for  excluding  him.  I  will  only  say, 
that  the  supposition  never  entered  my 
mind.  I  well  remember  the  attack  in 
question;  and  I  remember,  with  great 
satisfaction,  having  been  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  having  given  the  best  assist- 
ance in  my  power  to  it.  It  is  the  only 
legal  Reform  that  I  ever  knew  effected  by 
public  complaint,  and  certainly  a  great 
Reform  did  take  place,  in  permitting  the 
taxation  of  the  Crown  bills;  but  I  cannot, 
for  one  moment,  enter  into  the  suspicion 
that  one  single  member,  either  of  the  So- 
ciety that  excluded  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion, or  of  the  Judges  who  afterwards  con- 
firmed that  decision,  was  actuated,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  by  any  undue  motives, 
or  by  any  reference  whatever  to  that  oc- 
currence. It  is  admitted  that  some  in- 
quiry into  the  character  and  fitness  of 
those  who  desire  to  enter  the  Inns  of 
Court,  must  take  place,  and  I  wish  to 
confine  this  discussion  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  the  mere  question,  whether  the 
alteration  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  is 
desirable  or  not?  The  amendment  pro- 
posed is,  that  a  mandamus  shall  issue  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  compelling 
him  to  return  facts,  that  may  be  tried 
before  a  Jury,  in  justification  of  the  re- 
fusal to  admit  an  applicant  to  the  Society. 
My  answer  is,  that  there  may  be  good 
reasons  for  the  exclusion  of  an  individual, 
which  do  not  consist  of  facts  that  can  be 
tried  by  a  Jury — that  there  may  be  good 
reasons,  which  still  are  not  tangible,  which 
do  not  admit  of  proof;  and  I  think  this 
was  fully  shown  in  the  case  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  made.  Then,  is  there  any 
ground  for  this  Motion  ?  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  not;  I  submit  it  with  the 
greatest  deference  to  the  House ;  and  it  it 
for  them  to  consider  whether  they  will 
alter  a  practice  which  has  subsisted  for  so 
many  years  without  complaints.  When  we 
speak  of  complaints,  we  speak  of  cha- 
racter ;  and  when  we  speak  of  character, 
we  speak  of  that  which  frequently  cannot 
be  proved  by  particular  facts,  but  which 
may,  nevertheless,  operate  very  justly 
upon  a  decision,  as  connected  with  the 
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individual.  It  seems  to  me  that,  what- 
ever may  be  justly  said  about  the  lax  in- 
troduction of  persons  into  these  Societies, 
without  sufficient  inquiry,  and  however 
proper  it  might  be  to  make  the  examina- 
tion more  strict,  and  the  exclusion,  by 
reason  of  any  defect,  more  frequent,  still, 
when  you  s?.y  to  all  mankind,  these  doors 
are  open  to  you ;  if  you  wish  to  follow 
the  profession  of  the  law,  enter  at  Lincoln*s 
Inn,  the  Middle  Temple,  the  Inner 
Temple,  or  Gray's  Inn — all  these  Societies 
are  ready  to  receive  you ;  and  if  one  of 
them  has  an  unjust  regulation,  you  may 
be  sure  all  the  others  will  oppose  that  re- 
gulation ;  and  when  there  is  only  one 
qualification  required,  which  is,  that  the 
party  shall  carry  into  that  place  a  fair  and 
respectable  character,  and  shall  be  con- 
sidered such  a  man  as  ought  to  associate 
with  those  who  are  already  there,  I  do 
think  that  you  can  hardly  conoeive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  more  unobjectionable  plan,  or  a 
more  simple  course,  to  be  adopted  with  re- 
ference to  these  exclusions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  must  say,  that  I  do  think 
nothing  like  a  grievance  has  been  made 
out ;  and  this  discussion,  particularly  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Colchester, 
looks  like  casting  reflections  on  the  Judges 
of  the  land,  from  which  their  conduct 
oueht  to  shield  them.  It  is  hardly  pos- 
sible to  suppose  any  case  in  which  so 
g^at  a  power  has  been  exercised  for  so  long 
a  time  with  less  objection,  nor,  indeed,  in  a 
manner  more  beneficial.  There  were 
various  other  topics  introduced  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Colchester,  of  rather  a 
general  nature,  upon  which  I  shall  refrain 
from  making  any  observations,  because 
my  entering  into  a  discussion  of  them 
might  lead  to  an  inconvenient  length  of 
argument.  The  House  will  feel,  I  think, 
that  these  two  cases,  being  the  only  ones 
out  of  a  great  number  admitted,  in  which 
any  exception  has  been  made  to  the  ad- 
mission of  an  individual  on  account  of  his 
previous  character,  that  no  case  has  been 
made  out  for  the  proposed  alteration.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  has  said — *'  You  suffered 
me  to  keep  my  commons,  and  pay  my 
fees,  and  it  was  only  when  I  came  to  the 
bar  that  you  found  this  out."  Still  the 
fact  was  within  his  own  knowledge,  and 
not  in  that  of  the  Society ;  and,  therefore, 
I  must  say  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  think  any  case  has  been 
made  out  for  an  alteration  of  the  system, 
which  has  subsisted  for  so  long  a  time,  I 


which  it  cannot  be  denied  has  worked 
well,  and  under  the  operation  of  which 
the  character  of  the  bar  stands  deservedly 
high. 

Mr.  O^Connell  said,  that  from  what  had 
fallen  from  the  learned  Gentleman,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  House  ought 
not  to  leave  the  law  as  it  then  existed. 
Such  a  defence,  and  such  doctrines  and 
opinions,  he  had  scarcely  expected  from  a 
popular  lawyer,  and  a  reforming  Attorney 
General.  It  was  monstrous  that  any  man 
of  common  principles  should  argue  that  a 
secret  tribunal  should  have  in  a  free  coun- 
try the  right  of  disposing  of  the  fortunes 
of  individuals.  He  knew  but  too  well  that 
it  was  usual,  and  had  been  usual,  a  mere 
matter  of  course,  from  time  immemorial,  for 
official  persons  to  get  up  in  that  House, 
and  wherever  else  they  could  get  up,  and 
speak  eulogies  upon  the  Judges.  He 
would  only  beg  to  refer  to  history,  and  it 
would  be  found  invariably,  and  without 
the  power  of  any  decent  or  honourable 
contradiction,  that  no  individuals  had  ever 
deserved  less  of  the  people  than  the 
Judges,  with  respect  to  their  support  of 
liberty  and  of  the  public  rights,  which 
they  were  bound  to  protect  and  defend. 
Persons  had  been  heard  to  say  that  there 
was  one  superstition  which  still  pervaded 
the  country — a  superstitious  veneration 
for  the  Judges  of  the  land.  This  was  sy- 
nonymous with  *'  the  dignity  of  the  Bench," 
"  the  purity  of  the  ermine,*'  and  similar 
metaphors  ;  but  consult  the  page  of  his- 
tory, and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
Judges  of  England  had  been  stained  with 
every  political  crime.  Was  not  this  no- 
torious ?  Were  not  the  Judges,  in  political 
cases,  always  the  abettors  of  the  ruling 
power?"  Who  encouraged  Charles  1st 
to  levy  the  infamous  and  oppressive  im- 
post of  the  ship-money?  The  twelve 
Judges.  Who  excited  and  artfully  drew 
on  the  passions  of  the  people  of  England 
with  the  eagerness  and  cunning  of  a  wily 
fox  on  a  rank  scent,  in  the  case  of  the 
Titus  Gates  conspiracy,  but  the  judicial 
murderers;  the  ermined  rufiHans  on  the 
judgment-seat  drew  the  dagger  of  the  law, 
and  basely  assassinated  men  charged  with 
impossible  crimes.  And  yet  the  Attorney 
General  of  that  day  could  get  up,  like  the 
liberal  and  patriotic  Attorney  General  of 
the  present  day,  and  lavish  hu  high-flown 
praises  on  such  men  as  these.  And,  after 
all,  even  coming  down  to  the  Judges  of 
the  present  day,  were  they  the  sopporters 
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of  public  liberty? — the  guardians  of  the 
public  happiness? — were  they  anxious  for 
the  general  welfare?  Was  the  present 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  for  example,  the  advocate  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom?  Had  he  given 
such  support  to  a  measure  for  putting  an 
end  to  the  system  of  oppression,  bribery, 
corruption,  and  perjury,  which  belonged 
to  an  unreformed  House  of  Commons, 
that  they  should  pronounce  eulogiums 
upon  him  ?  Take  what  cases  they  would, 
go  through  any  period  of  history,  and  they 
would  find,  that  the  Judges  were  always 
the  first  to  oppose  any  amelioration  in  the 
existing  condition  of  society.  Members 
might  praise  them  if  they  pleased,  but  the 
people  were  beginning  to  open  their  eyes 
to  the  mischief  of  political  Judges.  Let 
the  hon,  member  for  Colchester  persevere ; 
he  might  be  defeated  in  that  House,  but 
he  would  most  certainly  succeed  hereafter, 
and  he  would  obtain  this — that  there  shall 
not  be  in  free  England  a  tribunal  which 
sits,  like  the  Inquisition,  in  darkness  and 
secrecy,  and  decides  like,  the  Inquisition, 
without  hearing  any  testimony  that  any- 
body knows  of,  and  without  adhering  to 
any  fixed  rule.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
not  mentioned  the  case  of  Mr.  Farquhar- 
son,  which  was  brought  before  that  House. 
The  Benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  in  their 
wisdom,  chose  to  establish  a  rule,  that  no 
man  should  be  called  to  the  Bar  who  had 
been  a  Reporter  of  parliamentary  proceed- 
ings. Was  not  such  a  rule  made  ?  Was 
it  not  actually  put  in  execution  for  a 
time  ?  And  was  it  not  by  the  exertions 
of  a  gentleman,  whose  name  is  hailed  in 
the  annals  of  humanity  as  one  of  the  first 
men  that  this  or  atiy  other  country  ever 
produced,  Mr.  Stephen,  that  that  rule 
was  abolished  ?  And  might  not  any  other 
of  these  men  make  a  similar  rule  to- 
morrow, if  he  chose,  and  exclude  any 
other  class  of  persons  for  any  reason  he 
chose  to  assign  ?  Now,  let  the  House  see 
how  the  law  stood  at  present.  In  the  case 
both  of  the  Attorney  and  the  Counsel  you 
must  take  the  greatest  care,  and  you  must 
regard  with  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  who- 
ever you  admit.  Why,  after  you  have 
admitted  him,  is  anybody  bound  to  employ 
him  ?  There  was  no  salary,  no  emolument 
whatever  attached  to  a  member  of  the 
profession.  His  only  chance  of  reward 
was  the  confidence  of  the  public ;  if  he 
did  not  deserve  it,  he  did  not  obtain  it. 
Where  then  was  the  necessity  of  any  tri- 
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bunal  to  stand  between  the  public  and  the 
practitioner?  He  took  it  to  be  altogether 
unnecessary ;  it  had  not  been  considered 
necessary  in  America,  and  its  necessity  in 
this  country  did  not  seem  very  obvious. 
There  were  rules  in  this  country,  too,  that 
did  not  apply  to  the  sister  country.  For 
example,  in  Ireland  a  man  who  practised 
as  an  Attorney,  and  wished  to  enter  him- 
self at  the  Bar,  might  continue  to  practise 
as  an  Attorney,  and  keep  his  Terms  up  to 
the  very  day  before  he  was  called  to  the 
Bar.  He  had  never  known  any  inconve- 
nience arise  from  that  rule,  and  he  knew 
some  of  the  most  successful  men  at  the 
Bar  who  had  done  so.  He  saw  no  good 
reason  why  a  man  should  lose  4,000/.  or 
5,000/.,  on  the  chance  of  being  called  to 
the  Bar,  as  in  the  case  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to.  It  seemed  to  him,  therefore, 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  this  tri- 
bunal. What  was  done  by  admitting  a 
man  to  the  Bar  ? — You  leave  it  open  to 
the  public  to  employ  him.  With  respect 
to  the  case  of  Mr.  Wooler,  he  was  utterly 
ashamed  at  what  had  been  said  by  the 
learned  Attorney  General.  Mr.  Wooler 
had  been  rejected  in  a  private  parlour,  by 
a  set  of  men  who  had  arrogated  to  them- 
selves the  right  to  determine  that  to  be  a 
libel  which  a  Jury  of  the  country  had  after- 
wards pronounced  not  to  be  libellous. 
Wooler's  case  was  monstrous,  and,  if  that 
alone  were  not  sufficient  to  impel  every 
honourable  man  in  that  House  to  accede 
to  the  Motion,  he  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  House  had  refused  to 
do  what  they  knew  to  be  essentially  just. 
Mr.  Wooler  had  been  tried  for  a  libel,  and 
acquitted.  Was  not  the  law  of  libel  strong 
enough  ?  Was  it  not  vague  enough  to 
enable  any  Judge  to  convict  an  obnoxious 
individual?  Was  there  any  country  in 
the  world,  possessing  law,  in  which  the 
law  was  stronger,  or  more  conveniently 
uncertain?  Why,  one  man  had  been 
tried,  convicted,  and  punished  for  a  libel, 
in  calling  Lord  Redesdale  a  stout-built 
lawyer;  and  another  for  declaring  that 
Lord  Hardwicke  was  a  sheep-feeder  in 
Cambridgeshire.  Nothing,  anything  was 
a  libel.  The  libel  of  to-day  was  not  the 
libel  of  to-morrow,  and  vice  versa.  "  Give 
me  a  good  Judge,  one  of  those  venerable 
and  righteous  men  whom,  according  to 
the  Attorney  General,  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
be  obliged  to  praise — give  me  a  proper 
Judge,  and  a  selected  Jury,  and  I  will  make 
out  plenty  of  innuendoes  in  the' Lord's 
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Prayer,  which  the  learned  Lord  on  the 
Bench  will  pronounce  to  be  clear,  indis- 
putable, downright  libels."  The  Benchers, 
m  the  case  of  Wooler,  had  found  what  a 
Jury  had  negatived,  and  they  had  passed 
a  sentence  upon  him  amounting  to  capital 
punishment.  But  for  this  most  iniquitous 
proceeding,  a  proceeding  so  truly  dis- 
g^ceful  to  all  who  participated  in  it,  and 
to  all  who  defended  it,  Mr.  Wooler  might 
have  been  making  many  thousands  a  year, 
by  a  fair  and  honourable  exertion  of  his 
talents.  He  might  have  been  a  leading 
man  in  that  House,  and  have  acquired  one 
of  the  largest  fortunes  in  the  country. 
How  had  this  person  been  deprived  of  the 
right  inherent  in  every  man,  to  bring  forth 
and  avail  himself  of  the  natural  talents 
with  which  Providence  had  endowed  him  ? 
Why,  by  a  secret  inquisitorial  Court  con- 
demning him  for  that  of  which  the  laws 
and  a  Jury  of  his  country  had  acquitted 
him — by  condemning  him  without  a  trial 
—  «and  yet  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
public  of  England,  were  to  be  told  by  the 
learned  Attorney  General,  that  all  this 
was  perfectly  proper.  It  was  monstrous. 
In  what  quarter  of  the  world  could  this 
have  occurred,  except  in  England  ?  In 
what  place  in  the  world  could  such  deeds 
be  praised  but  in  England  ?  But  ought 
not  Mr.  Wooler  to  have  had  his  mandamus 
in  order  to  controvert  the  allegations  of 
these  Benchers  ?  Oh  no ;  the  learned 
Judges  prevented  this,  and  Mr.  Wooler 
was  conaemned,  proscribed,  and  shut  out 
from  the  use  of  the  ^ifts  of  nature,  because 
a  secret  inquisitorial  knot  of  Benchers 
chose  to  pronounce  illegal,  and  punish  as 
criminal,  what  the  laws  of  the  country 
and  a  Jury  solemnly  determined  to  be 
legal  and  justifiable.  The  hon.  member 
for  Colchester — for  every  body  knew  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  himself,  and 
it  was  useless  to  deny  the  fact — had  a 
charge  made  against  him  on  the  other 
side,  which,  if  it  were  true,  would  cer- 
tainly be  conclusive  against  him ;  but 
surely  it  was  but  fair— it  was  but  just — 
to  give  him  an  opportu  .ity  of  traversing, 
and  of  letting  a  Jury  determine  whether 
the  allegations  were  true  or  false.  It  was 
said  that  a  Jury  had  already  determined 
the  question ;  but  how  stood  the  case  ? 
Did  not  public  justice  require,  that  the 
deciAion  should  be  made  more  satisfactory 
by  bein^  put  upon  record?  If,  as  in 
Wooler's  case,  the  decision  was  unjust, 
•0  in  the  other  it  was  unjust  to  the  public, 


for  this  inquiry  did  not  admit  of  that  in- 
vestigation which  would  satisfy  the  public, 
or  which  would  clearly  militate  against 
the  innocence  of  the  party,  for  all  these 
things  might  be  stated  of  a  perfectly  in- 
nocent man ;  and  he  had  a  right,  indeed 
he  was  bound,  to  believe  for  the  present, 
that  they  were,  every  one  of  them,  totally 
untrue.  He  did  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated 
any  thing  wilfully  incorrect,  or  that  he 
added  any  thing  which  was  not  the  fact, 
but  he  spoke  from  recollection,  and  he 
himself  admitted  that  his  remembrance  of 
the  facts  was  very  imperfect.  But  the 
allegation,  the  insmuation,  went  abroad, 
and  the  possibility  of  trying  the  fbct  was 
taken  away  by  the  existing  state  of  the 
law.  It  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a 
want  of  principle,  that  some  fixed  rule  on 
which  to  act  was  required.  One  of  the 
worst  grievances  in  the  country  was  the 
unlimited  discretion  which  the  Judges  had 
over  the  law  of  the  land.  Every  thing  and 
any  thing  is  law,  as  they  choose  to  decide 
it.  What!  should  he  be  told  that  the 
Judges  could  not  construe  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment as  they  please?  He  had  known 
Judges  decide,  on  construing  a  criminal 
Act,  that  pretence  and  purpose  were  per- 
fectly synonymous  terms.  Such  a  de- 
cision was  come  to  by  the  four  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland, 
even  when  the  Act  expressly  guarded 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a  construc- 
tion. To  be  sure,  it  was  in  a  political 
case,  where  the  Irish  were  struggling  for 
religious  liberty,  and,  as  the  Judges  de- 
cided it,  they  deprived  them  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  it  upon  the  record, 
because,  in  the  indictment,  pretence  was 
made  use  of  throughout,  and  that  which 
was  called  construction  enabled  the 
Judges  to  vote,  that  pretence  was 
purpose,  as  it  would  enable  them  to 
vote  that  black  was  white.  But  was  the 
power  of  the  Judges  confined  to  the  con- 
struction of  Acts  of  Parliament  ?  Did  they 
not  sometimes  repeal  statutes  as  well  as 
make  them  ?  What  was  the  history  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  common  recoveries  for 
the  assurance  of  lands  ?  Why,  the  Legis- 
lature decided,  that  when  an  entail  was 
made  it  should  be  perpetual;  that  was 
the  Act  of  the  Legislature ;  the  Judges  re- 
pealed the  statute ;  they  actually  repeated 
it,  and  invented  common  recoveries;  ttey 
invented  a  form  which,  by  a  mere  fiction 
of  law,  took  the  estate  from  a  party,  gir- 
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ing  hitn  a  recompense  against  the  common 
crier,  and  thus  they  overruled  the  deliberate 
Act  of  the  Legislature.  He  hoped,  bow- 
ever,  that  we  had  arrived  at  a  better  state 
of  society — that  we  were  come  to  a  period 
when  the  Judges  would  no  longer  have 
the  power  of  enacting,  repealing,  and 
altering  statutes,  and  when  our  sole 
business  would  be  to  carry  statutes  into 
effect.  What  was  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman?  This  act  had  been  com- 
mitted years  before,  and,  after  a  lapse  of 
time,  he  was  unjustly  and  atrociously  de- 
prived of  his  le^al  right  by  this  secret  and 
unjust  tribunal.  Although  he  had  the 
honour  to  belong  to  what  was  called  the 
superior  profession,  still  he  felt  that  there 
was  more  public  confidence  reposed  in  the 
Attornies  than  in  Barristers.  They  had 
necessarily  more  public  and  private  pro- 
perty in  their  hands,  and  they  must  be 
more  scrupulously  attentive  to  their  duties. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
said,  that  there  might  be  objections  to 
the  admission  of  an  individual,  which  could 
not  be  proved,  and  might  not  be  tangible. 
Good  (jrod  I  were  reasonable  men  to  decide 
cases  involving  the  most  important  ques- 
tions of  character  and  property  upon  mere 
suspicion?  Take  Wooler's  case  for  ex- 
ample. There  was  a  suspicion  there,  so 
shadowy  and  untangible,  that  it  could  not 
be  put  into  shape,  and  so  unsubstantial 
and  obscure  that  it  could  not  be  put  upon 
the  record,  even  when  assisted  by  the  in- 
genuity of  a  Barrister.  Was  it  possible 
to  imagine  any  thing  worse  than  a  secret 
and  irresponsible  tribunal,  with  the  power 
of  acting  upon  suspicions — upon  mere  im- 
putations— and  the  malignant  insinuations, 
perhaps,  of  different  persons.  Talk  of 
there  being  no  motives !  The  legal  pro- 
fession was  a  high  one,  but  was  it  more 
free  from  personal  motives  and  personal 
feelings,  than  others  ?  He  knew  that  in 
his  own  country  there  was  no  son  or  son- 
in-law  of  a  Judge,  with  the  smallest 
smattering  of  talent,  who  did  not  make 
his  fortune.  There  certainly  was  a  vague 
superstition,  that  the  relation  of  the  Jud?e 
was  a  particularly  lucky  counsel :  he  did 
not  believe  it.  He  knew  that  those  things 
would  happen  in  the  best-regulated  pro- 
fessions ;  but  they  should  not  shut  out  an 
individual  who,  instead  of  walking  the 
Han  for  six  or  seven  years,  and  then  being 
looked  upon  as  a  very  promising  young 
gentleman,  would  come  to  the  Bar  with 
fttil-blown  honours,  with  the  knowledge 


and  confidence  of  the  public,  with  a  steady 
independence,  and  who  would  make  an 
unwilling  Judge  tremble  on  his  seat.  He 
was  perfSectly  sure,  that  if  he  had  not  been 
called  to  the  Bar  previous  to  his  entering 
into  political  life,  he  should  never  have 
been  permitted  to  come  to  the  Bar  at  all. 
In  1798,  when  the  Irish  Unions  were  in 
full  vigour,  a  gentleman  at  the  Irish  Bar 
refused  to  be  examined  before  Lord  Clare, 
upon  oath,  whether  he  was  an  United 
Irishman.  **  If  I  am  an  United  Irishman," 
said  he,  *'  try  me  and  hang  me."  He  was 
expelled  for  that — he  is  now  in  poverty ; 
and,  had  he  not  been  so  expelled,  he  would 
have  been  an  ornament  to  his  profession. 
He  would  again  distinctly  repeat,  that  he 
verily  believed,  if  he  had  been  five  or  six 
years  older  when  he  came  to  the  Bar,  he 
Should  not  have  been  allowed  to  practise 
there.  Why  did  he  say  this  ?  He  came 
to  the  Bar  with  ten  or  eleven  Judges  as 
indisposed  to  listen  to  him  as  possible ; 
he  struggled  for  five,  six,  or  seven  years, 
he  asked  for  no  quarter,  he  received  none, 
and  he  took  good  care  to  give  none. 
Having  gone  through  this,  therefore,  on 
his  own  part,  seeing  what  he  had  seen, 
and  knowing  what  he  knew,  he  had  come 
to  the  determination  of  adhering  to  the 
principle,  that  no  man's  rights  should  be 
taken  away  capriciously — that  no  man^s 
property  should  be  disposed  of  without 
trial — that  there  should  be  no  secret  tri- 
bunal— no  base  inquisition — that  every 
secret  inquisition  was  base— that  a  British 
subject  should  have,  on  every  occasion,  the 
power  of  appealing  to  a  fair,  open,  public 
Court  of  Justice,  and  of  receiving  repar- 
ation for  bis  grievances  if  he  were  in  the 
right,  and  eternal  infamy  if  he  were  in  the 
wrong. 

Mr.  John  Campbell,  being  a  Bencher  of 
one  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  trusted  he  might 
be  permitted  to  trouble  the  House  with  a 
few  observations  upon  the  subject  under 
discussion.  So  far  as  the  mere  call  to  the 
Bar  was  concerned,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  evils  which  could  be  fairly  stated  to 
exist  in  the  present  system.  He  differed 
entirely  from  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry,  who  thought  that  there  should 
be  no  regulation  whatever  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  persons  to  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  could  not 
bring  himself  to  think  that  any  man,  just 
come  from  gaol,  or  from  the  hulln,  for 
example,  should  be  at  liberty  to  put  on  a 
wis:  and  gown,  and  to  follow  the  profession 
Z2 
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o  f  the  law.     On  the  contrary,  it  was  in- 
dispensable for  the  honour  of  the  profession, 
and  the  good   of  the    community,  that 
certain  regulations  should  be  established 
and  conformed  to,  and  that  some  prelimi- 
nary inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  qua- 
lifications and  character  of  those  who  wish 
to  become  Barristers.     That  was  the  case 
in  ancient  Rome,  in  modern  France,  in 
Scotland,  and  it  must  be  so  in  every  civil- 
ized country  where  there  was  law,  and  a 
body  of  lawyers.     If  there  was  to  be  re- 
gulation of  any  kind,  could  it  be  enforced  in 
a  mode  less  objectionable,  or  more  fair 
than  at  present.    It  was,  in  the  first  place, 
intrusted  to  the  Benchers,  who  were  all 
men  of  high  character,  with  a  reputation 
to  preseiTe,  and  who,  he  trusted,  notwith- 
standing the  insinuations  which  had  been 
thrown  out  against  them — and  he  really 
was  sorry  to  hear  that  part  of  the  speech 
of  thehon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry — 
were  above  all  base  and  sordid  consider- 
ations.   He  was  fully  convinced,  that  they 
could  have  no  motive,  no  wish,  but  to 
discharge  their  duties  with  fairness,  justice, 
and  impartiality.     Was  the  profession  of 
the  law  a  monopoly  ?    What  nad  been  the 
practice  ?     Had  not  the  law  been  open  to 
all  classes  of  men,  even  to  individuals  of 
the  most  humble  origin  ?     The  door  had 
been  thrown  open  to  their  ready  admission, 
and  no  question  had  been  put  to  them,  but 
with  respect  to  their  character  and  quali- 
fications.    If  the  Benchers  misconducted 
themselves,  if  in  any  case  their  decision 
were  wrong,  there  was  an  appeal  from  them 
to  the  Judges  ;  and  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  House,  whether  it  was  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  tribunal  to  which  such  an  appeal 
could  be  more  properly  given  ?     He  could 
not  but  regret  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry  should  have  thrown  out 
imputations  against    the   Judges,    more, 
however,  in  the  wantonness  of  his  humour, 
than  from  any  premeditated  design.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  should  recollect, 
that  the  Judges  had  done  **  some  good," 
at  least ;  and  that,  in  the  particular  case 
he  mentioned   as  telling   against    them, 
namely,  the  disentangling  of  the  property 
of  the  country  from  the  embarrassing  en- 
cumbrance of  certain  intricate  and  tech- 
nical details,  they  deserved  the  thanks  of 
their  country.    The  Judges  had  been  more 
liberal  and    more   enlightened   than   the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  of  that 
day.     It  was  to  the  Judges  that  we  were 
indebted  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 


England,  at  a  time  when  it  was  permitted 
by  Taw.    He  would  also  tell  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  that,  in  Eng- 
land, he  had  never  known  that  Judges* 
sons,  or  sons-in-law,  had  **  particular  suc- 
cess in  Westminster  Hall.''    He  was  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  any  notion,  in 
England,  that  they  were  more  lucky  in 
their  causes  than  the  most  obscure  can- 
didates for  legal  honours.    As  far  as  the 
call  to  the  Bar  was  concerned,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  there  was  no  grievance  what- 
ever, for  there  was  a  power  of  appeal  to  the 
most  enlightened,  the  most  dismterested, 
and  the  most  impartial  persons,  to  whom 
they  could  possibly  apply  for  redress ;  and, 
if  even  they  should  misconduct  themselves, 
there  might  lie,  then,  an   appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hon.  Member,  to  be  pursued  years  after 
the  formal  decision  which  might  be  com- 
plained of,  but  when  the  case  was  of  recent 
occurrence.     Now,  if  there  be  an  appeal 
allowed  from  the  Judges,  that  was  all  that 
could  be  required.     The  Benchers  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  had  a^great  power,  which  he, 
for  one,  did  not  wish  them  to  enjoy.     It 
was  an  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  poweir, 
that  ought  not  to  belong  to  any  individuals. 
It  had  been  said,  that  the  Inns  of  Court 
were    merely  private  societies;     and  so 
they    were,    originally,    but    they    had 
now    important    functions    to    perform. 
Looking  to  Mr.  Wooler's  case,  he  cer- 
tainly could  not  approve  of  the  conduct 
which  the  Society  adopted  in  that  instance; 
for,  as  it  was  stated  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, Mr.  Wooler  was  not  even  called  upon 
to  answer  the  charge  against  him,  and  be 
had  no  opportunity  for  explanation.     He 
knew  nothmg  personally  of  that  individual ; 
he  had  certainly  heard  reasons  assigned 
why  he  was  not  admitted  ;  still  he  most 
say,  that  he  thought  the  conduct  pursued 
by  the  Society  on  that  occasion  was  highly 
objectionable.     He    conceived   that    the 
charges    against    Mr.   Wooler,  whatever 
they  were,  ought  to  have  been  distinctly 
stated,  and  that  he  ought  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  thehr  nature ; 
that  opportunity,  however,  was  not  af- 
forded to  him.    He  could  have  wished  that 
such  a  case  had  never  occurred,  and  he 
most  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  never 
occur  again.     He  repeated,  that  he  did 
not  think  the  Society  ought  to  exercise  the 
powers  it  now  possessed ;  but,  at  th)s  same 
time,  he  was  not  disposed  to  make  the 
alteration  proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
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The  hon.  Gentleman  proposed  that  a  man- 
damus from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
should  lie  to  these  Societies.  What  would 
be  the  consequence  of  such  a  provision  ? 
Why,  that  instead  of  there  being  an  appeal 
to  ten  or  fifteen  Judges^  there  would  be 
an  appeal  to  four  only;  and,  instead  of 
the  whole  matter  being  at  once  fully  in- 
quired ^into,  it  would  come  on — first  on 
one  side,  and  then  on  the  other;  there 
would  be  a  trial  by  Jury,  and  then  the 
return  must  be  traversed.  He  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney 
General,  that  there  might  exist  reasons  for 
the  non-admission  of  a  man,  which  could 
not  be  proved,  but  which  might  yet  be 
sufficient  for  his  exclusion.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  man  had  been  tried  for 
some  heinous  offence,  and  that,  although 
there  was  not  the  smallest  possible  doubt 
of  his  being  morally  guilty,  yet  that  he  had 
been  acquitted  on  account  of  a  flaw  in  the 
indictment.  Could  it  be  said,  that  such  a 
man  would  be  entitled  to  be  admitted  into 
the  profession,  merely  because  you  could 
not  return  to  the  writ  of  mandamus  that 
he  had  been  actually  guilty  of  some  mis- 
demeanour? God  forbid  that  such  a 
course  should  be  thought  of  for  a  moment. 
If  such  a  proceeding  were  adopted,  the 
legal  profession  would  lose  that  high 
character  which  it  had  so  long  deserved. 
It  would  be  better  if  the  Benchers  and  the 
four  Judges  had  the  same  power  with 
respect  to  those  who  enter  as  students,  as 
with  regard  to  those  who  were  called  to 
the  Bar ;  and,  if  such  a  provision  were  at 
any  time  proposed,  it  should  have  his 
support. 

Mr.  Hunt  observed,  that  the  two  hon. 
Baronets,  the  members  for  Westminster 
(Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Sir  John  Cam 
Hobhouse),  had  both  been  sent  to  gaol  for 
their  crimes,  and  one  for  a  libel  on  that 
House ;  yet  they  were  both  thought  fit  to 
be  Members  of  Parliament,  and  one  was 
actually  in  an  office  of  the  highest  respon- 
sibility as  the  King's  Minister.  But,  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  this  disgraceful 
Star  Chamber  Court,  they  would  both 
have  been  disqualified  to  hold  briefs  in  the 
Courts  of  Law.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  had  been  the  son  of  a  Judge, 
did  any  one  suppose  the  Benchers  or  the 
Judges  would  have  thrown  any  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  admission  ?  Let  them 
look  at  the  present  Lord  Ellenborough — 
had  he  pocketed  nothing  of  the  public 
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a  Judge  ?  Nothing  was  more  gross,  un- 
reasonable, and  unjust,  than  the  power 
which  had  excluded  the  hon,  member  for 
Colchester;  and,  as  the  hon.  Bencher,  the 
member  for  Stafford  (Mr.  J.  Campbell), 
condemned  the  present  system,  he  hoped 
he  would  have  the  manliness  to  bring  m  a 
Bill  for  its  correction.  He  considered  the 
arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
to  be  quite  unanswerable,  and  would  give 
his  cordial  assent  to  the  Motion.  He  did 
not  expect  any  thing  from  the  present 
House,  as  the  Motion  was  opposed  by  his 
Majesty's  Whig  liberal  Attorney  General, 
but  he  was  certain  that  justice  would  be 
done  to  Mr.  Wooler,  and  the  other  indi- 
viduals whose  cases  had  been  mentioned, 
by  a  reformed  House  of  Commons,  in 
which  he  hoped  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester  would  again  bring  forward  the 
question. 

Mr.  Lennard  said,  if  upon  this  question 
my  opinion  could  be  swayed  by  authority, 
there  is  no  one  to  whose  opinion  I  should 
more  readily  bow  than  to  that  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  Attorney  General.  But  the 
question  involves  a  point  of  great  consti- 
tutional importance,  so  clearly  established 
by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Colchester,  which  has  not  been  contra- 
dicted, that  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to 
support  his  Motion.  From  that  state- 
ment  it  appears,  that  a  man  may  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  profession  of  the  law  at 
the  arbitrary  will  and  discretion  of  a  body 
of  men  deciding  in  private,  and  not  subject 
even  to  the  control  of  public  opinion.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  most  unconsti- 
tutional power,  and  one  which  is  contrary 
to  the  doctrines  maintained  in  this  country 
— that  the  road  to  professional  honours  is 
open,  without  distinction,  to  every  one.  I 
admit  the  respectability  of  those  to  whom 
this  power  is  intrusted,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
arbitrary  power  should  not  be  confided  to 
any  man,  however  respectable ;  and  the 
case  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry,  shows  that  this  is  a  power  which 
not  only  may  be,  but  has  been,  abused. 
But  we  are  told,  that  there  is  an  appeal  to 
the  Judges  ;  but  be  it  observed,  that  it  is 
not  to  the  Judges  sitting  in  open  Court 
and  in  public,  but  in  private.  In  an  action 
for  the  smallest  amount  of  property,  would 
the  public  bear  that  the  trials  should  be 
with  closed  doors  ?  Yet  it  appears,  that 
in  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance  than 
that  of  mere  property— namely,  in  a  Ques- 
tion involying  a  man's  character  ana  his 
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he  himself  would  claim.  I  will,  in  the 
first  place,  express  to  the  learned  Attorney 
General  the  deep  sense  of  gratitude  which 
I  feel  towards  him,  for  the  opportunity 
he  has  afforded  me  (whatever  may  have 
been  his  views  and  motives  in  bringing 
those  matters  forward)  to  make  this  ex- 
planation. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  addressed  the  House, 
has  reiterated  the  statement  of  the  learned 
Attorney  General,  that  I  am  precluded 
from  seeking  redress  on  account  of  the 
distance  of  time  that  has  been  suffered  to 
elapse ;  but.  Sir,  that  is  a  most  conclusive 
argument  against  themselves,  and  very 
strong  in  my  favour.  First,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  thinks  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  suffered  to  slumber  for 
many  years,  and  that  it  is  now  for  the 
first  time  ushered  into  this  House.  It  is 
true  the  inquiry  before  the  Judges  took 
place  in  1822  (and  not  in  1818,  as  the 
learned  Attorney  Greneral  has  presumed) ; 
but  at  that  time  I  had  not  a  seat  in  this 
House,  but  was  returned  in  1 826  :  having 
had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  1818,  and 
aa^in  in  1820,  but  which  was  lost  on  pe- 
tition. Till  1826,  then,  I  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  bring  this  matter  before  the 
House.  I  think  there  is  not  a  Gen- 
tleman whom  I  am  now  addressing,  who 
will  not  sympathise  with  me  in  reflecting 
how  extremely  difficult  it  is,  and  who  will 
not  equally  participate  in  my  feelings,  in 
considering  how  repugnant  it  is,  to  make 
a  statement  in  this  House  respecting  one- 
self; and  still  more  difficult  and  repugnant 
is  it,  to  make  the  ground  of  such  state- 
ment matter  of  complaint  and  crimination 
against  the  high  and  official  personages  of 
the  land. 

As  soon  as  the  present  Parliament  as- 
sumed its  character  in  favour  of  Reform, 
short  as  it  has  been,  I  announced  my  in- 
tention of  bringing  this  subject  forward ; 
and  if  I  had  attempted  to  bring  forward 
anything  of  this  description  in  1826,  it 
would  have  been  met  with  an  instant  nega- 
tive, and  I  should  have  experienced  no 
sympathetic  attention  whatever.  But  let 
it  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  been 
slumbering  all  this  while.  No  sooner  had 
the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the 
State  and  Administration  of  the  Law  been 
appointed,  than  I  took  the  opportunity  in 
reply  to  a  letter  I  received  from  those 
gentlemen,  containing  questions  upon 
Uie  general  topics  of  law,  to  which  they 

requested  answersi  to  solicit  their  atten- 


tion to  the  practice  in  cases  similar  to  the 
one  now  before  the  House.  I  implored 
them  to  institute  an  immediate  investiga- 
tion into  the  subject ;  and  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  is  fond  of  referring 
to  documents  (and  let  him  produce  all  he 
has,  I  am  prepared  to  meet  them),  1  also 
can  produce  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  the 
answer  which  I  received  from  their  Secre- 
tary. In  that  answer  he  stated,  that  the 
Commissioners  did  not  consider,  that  the 
subject  to  which  I  had  called  their  atten- 
tion came  within  the  scope  and  purpose 
of  their  appointment  Failing  in  this,  I 
have  since  brought  the  matter  before  three 
successive  Administrations;  and  in  one 
case  was  attended  to  with  great  courtesy 
by  a  Gentleman  to  whom  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  referring  with  great  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  statesmanlike  views.  I 
have  an  official  letter  informing  me,  that 
the  Attorney  General  should  be  requested 
to  inquire  into  the  case;  he  was  so  re- 
quested, but  the  answer  was,  that  there 
was  no  remedy — that,  whatever  was  the 
effect  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part  of 
the  Benchers,  the  case  was  without  a 
remedy.  If  it  were  not  for  the  pointed 
and  ungenerous  manner  in  which  the 
learned  Attorney  General  has  stated  this 
case,  I  should  have  been  content  to  rely 
upon  the  circumstances  attending  my  re- 
turn to  this  House,  for  an  answer  to  the 
charge  brought  against  me.  What  am  I ; 
and  what  place  do  I  Represent?  I  have 
not  run  down  to  Cornwall,  and  obtained 
my  return  for  some  rotten  borough  pre* 
viously  purchased  for  3,000Z.  or  4,000/. 
in  sterling  cash  ;  neither  have  I  sufficient 
property  in  any  borough  or  county  to  com- 
mand the  willing  votes  of  my  submisnre 
tenantry.  I  have  not  a  single  acre  of 
ground  in  the  place  whence  I  come.  I 
was  born  within  ten  miles  of  that  town  ;  I 
was  articled  in  that  town  ;  there  is  not  an 
individual  of  the  whole  population  with 
whom  I  have  not  associated ;  it  is  throogh 
them  and  their  affectionate  kindness — 
amid  the  horrid  persecutions  to  which  I 
have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  foil  know* 
ledge  of  all  the  base  imputations  that 
have  been  cast  upon  me — that  I  have  been 
returned  to  this  House,  and  that,  too,  in 
defiance  of  the  great  exertions,  extensive 
influence,  and  enormous  wealth,  of  the 
chairman  of  the  East-India  Company, 
who  brought  down  200  voters  from  this 
emporium  of  corruption  to  oppose  me.     I 
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by  these  meo.  Why,  Sir,  may  I  not  call 
these  five  verdicts?  Is  not  this  a  ground 
on  which  I  may  well  rest  my  case,  and 
challenge  my  accusers  ?  I,  a  person  bom 
in  a  lowly  station — never  courting  nor  ad- 
miring wealth  or  title  for  its  own  sake — 
ibr  I  had  not  attained  the  art  of  eulogizing 
men  in  power,  nor  learnt  the  witching 
craft  of  honied  speech — but  standing  en- 
tirely upon  the  interests  of  the  order  to 
which  I  belonged,  and  my  own  character, 
obtained  the  suffrages  of  the  independent 
Burgesses  of  Colchester.  And  what  was 
the  course  1  pursued  in  1826,  after  having 
received  this  most  unmerited  rejection 
from  the  Benchers  ?  Did  1  appeal  to  my 
constituents  at  the  election,  on  that  occa- 
sion, upon  political  grounds  only  ?  No, 
Sir,  I  appealed  to  their  sense  of  justice  ? 
I  asked  them  to  return  or  reject  me,  as 
they  approved  of  or  despised  the  persecu- 
tion to  which  I  had  been  exposed.  Upon 
that  ground,  and  that  alone,  I  rested  my 
claim  to  their  support,  and  they  trium- 
phantly returned  me  as  their  Representa- 
tives in  this  House. 

Let  this  Parliament  be  dissolved  to- 
morrow, and  I  will  go  again  to  my  con- 
stituents— to  my  newly-created  constitu- 
ents—and will  stand  before  them  for  their 
support,  resting  my  claim  upon  the  motion 
of  this  night.  But,  Sir,  I  will  go  further. 
The  learned  Attorney  General  has  said, 
that  he  was  my  counsel : — he  is  now  my 
enemy.  Who  was  his  colleague  upon 
that  occasion  ?  Lord  Brougham.  That 
great  man  had  not  been  on  the  Woolsack 
twenty-four  hours  before  he  sent  to  me, 
saying,  that  he  wished  to  see  me  in  an- 
other place.  And  what  was  it  to  say  ? 
Was  it  to  taunt  me  that  I  was  not  fit  so- 
ciety for  gentlemen,  or  did  he  deal  in 
those  insinuations  in  which  the  learned 
Attorney  General  has  indulged  ?  No,  Sir, 
but  it  was  to  tell  me  that  he  intended  to 
revive  the  Charities  Commission,  and  to 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  and  to 
make  me  the  Secretary.  When  I  have 
this  testimony  to  appeal  to,  in  justification 
of  my  character,  and  in  vindication  of  my 
honour,  might  I  not  say  to  my  persecu- 
tors, "  Here  is  the  testimony  of  a  man 
whose  greatness  you  may  envy,  but  can 
never  equal,  voluntarily  offered  to  my 
humble  pretensions  to  character,  and 
to  talent,  and  I  shall  proudly  rest  upon 
that  V  But,  Sir,  I  shall  not  do  so.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  has  said, 
Ifatt  there  were  two  cases  iq  which  I  was 


concerned— he  professed,  indeed,  not  to 
be  very  accurate  in  his  recollection  as  to 
the  particular  circumstances — but  he  is 
perfectly  correct  in  the  statement,  that 
there  were  two  such  cases  in  which  I  was 
materially  interested. 

But,  before  I  notice  those  cases,  I  will 
just  advert  to  a  remark  which  was  made 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  who 
last  addressed  the  House.  He  tells  me, 
that  I  have  precluded  myself  by  lapse  of 
time.  Why,  Sir,  if  I  were  arguing  this 
question  with  the  technical  subtlety  of  a 
lawyer,  and  not  upon  the  moral  justice  of 
the  case — and  I  have  heard  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  advocate  both  sides  of 
a  question  in  this  House — I  should  say 
the  Benchers  had  precluded  themselves 
by  time ;  because  when  were  these  two 
cases  tried  ? — (I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
their  merits ;  into  them  I  shall  enter  pre- 
sently).  Why,  in  the  year  1810.  When 
did  I  apply  to  be  admitted?  In  1813, 
with  the  full  knowledge  of  every  fact, 
whatever  may  be  their  merit  or  demerit, 
possessed  by  more  than  one  eminent 
Bencher,  who  went  the  circuit  on  which, 
and  at  the  time  when,  those  trials  took 
place.  Did  they  admit  me  instantly? 
No.  First,  I  was  required  to  produce  a 
certificate,  signed  by  two  gentlemen  at  the 
Bar,  as  to  my  character ;  this  I  very  easily 
obtained ;  then  was  the  moment  to  object 
to  my  admission  ;  why  did  they  not  then 
bring  forward  these  cases  against  mef 
When,  again,  in  1818,  I  gave  them  my 
bond,  and  deposited  my  100T.,why  did  they 
not  enter  their  caveat  against  my  entering 
into  fellowship,  and  say  to  their  Treasurer, 
"  When,  that  person  comes  here,  we  have 
something  to  say  to  him :  here  is  an  ex- 
planation which  he  must  give,  and,  unless 
satisfactorily  given,  he  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted a  member."  Did  they  do  this? 
No ;  they  deliberately  took  my  money — 
they  deliberately  took  my  bond ;  and  as 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Preston,  who  often  says  things  with  great 
truth  and  acuteness,  we  dined  together 
for  three  years,  in  the  same  room,  and  in 
the  presence  of  each  other,  with  the  most 
perfect  harmony. 

Having  exerted  myself  in  this  House, 
and  out  of  it,  to  reduce  the  enormous  fees 
paid  to  counsel  upon  Crown  Prosecutions 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  having 
done  so  successfully,  1  could  scarcely  be 
a  perfect  stranger,  while  sitting  among 

those  gentlemen  t  and  yet,  knowing  at 
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and  BeeiDg  me^  not  a  word  of  objection 
was  expressed  by  them ;  nor  was  it  until 
I  had  perfected  my  title,  and  had  aban- 
doned a  lucrative  profession,  that  these 
protectors  of  professional  morals  felt  it  to 
be  their  duty,  as  they  chose  to  state  it,  to 
call  upon  me  to  explain  the  circumstances 
connected  with  those  two  civil  actions,  in 
which  I  had  so  many  years  before  been 
concerned.  And  here  allow  me,  Sir,  to 
state  a  particular  circumstance,  which  the 
learned  Attorney  General  appears  to  have 
entirely  overlooked.  During  the  whole 
of  his  illiberal  and  accusatory  statement 
he  was  speaking  of  an  Attorney — a  per- 
son who  is  peculiarly  amenable  to  the 
Courts  of  Law.  There  is  not  a  transac- 
tion affecting  his  character,  which  may 
not  be  brought  forward  in  the  Courts  of 
Law  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  which 
he  Is  not  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  ex- 
plain ;  and  if  a  satisfactory  explanation  is 
not  given  to  the  superior  Judges,  they 
have  the  power,  and  would  no  doubt  ex- 
ercise it,  of  erasing  his  name  from  the 
rolls  of  the  Court.  Whence,  allow  me  to 
ask,  was  it,  that  these  cases  were  never 
made  the  subject  of  investigation  in  those 
Courts  ?  Does  not  the  learned  Attorney 
General  know — can  he  be  ignorant  of  so 
material  a  fact — that  if  a  man  be  unfit  to 
be  a  barrister,  he  is  equally  unfit  to  be  an 
Attorney  ?  The  responsibility  of  the  one 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  other.  A  Barrister  is  altogether 
before  the  public  eye,  and  it  is  compara- 
tively unimportant  what  may  affect  his 
own  private  conduct.  Not  so  the  Attor- 
ney to  whom  are  intrusted  the  most  im- 
portant secrets  and  concerns  of  indivi- 
duals, and  it  is  his  private  character 
alone  on  which  they  confide.  Now,  Sir, 
I  applied  since  those  proceedings  in  1822, 
to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  to  be  re-ad- 
mitted ;  and  I  have  been  re-admitted  by 
that  Court,  without  one  single  objection 
being  made  against  me  ;  my  name  having 
according  to  custom,  been  publicly  exhi- 
bited in  Westminster  Hall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inviting  objections  from  all  the 
world,  durine  an  entire  term.  The  same 
Jud^s  who  had  negatived  my  admission 
to  the  Bar,  were  the  parties  who  decided 
upon  re-admitting  me  as  an  Attorney  to 
practise  in  their  Courts.  Where  were 
these  Benchers — these  guardians  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  profession  ?  Why 
did  they  not  bring  these  cases  forward  ? 
Why  were  not  those  documents,  to  which 


the  hon.  and  learned  Oentleman  appoan 
to  take  so  much  pleasure  in  relonring, 
produced?  I  will  tell  the  learned  At- 
torney General  why : — because  they  could 
not  have  done  it  without  having  called 
upon  me  and  my  witnesses  to  answer  upon 
oath  the  charge  which  those  documents 
would  have  been  produced  to  sustain,  and 
they  knew  well,  that  when  the  facts  were 
so  challenged  they  could  not  be  sucoess- 
ful ;  and  that  I  should  have  been  able  to 
expose  the  spirit  from  which  the  peneca- 
tion  proceeded. 

It  is  said,  that  there  was  nothing  politi* 
cal  connected  with  this  subject*  1  ooald 
relate  an  anecdote  which  distinctly  proves 
that  it  was  nothing  less  than  a  peiaonal 
and  a  party  proceeding  throughouL  When 
I  had  perfected  my  title,  I  came  down  to 
this  House,  not  being  a  Member  of  this 
House  at  that  time — and  asked  a  gentle- 
man, a  Bencher,  whether  he  would  move 
for  my  admission,  and  he  instantly  stated, 
that  he  would  with  great  pleasure  do  it  i 
and  he  requested  me  to  go  to  another 
Bencher,  the  treasurer  of  the  Inn,  to  know 
if  he  would  second  the  Motion.  Now, 
1  had  never  spoken  to  that  gentleman  be* 
fore ;  but  he  very  readily  assented,  and 
desired  his  compliments  to  the  other  gen- 
tleman, and  he  would  second  the  Motion. 
Now,  what  was  it,  that  was  whispered  to 
me  by  this  gentleman  when  I  was  about 
to  leave  him  ?  He  said,  "  I  may  tell  yoa 
that  that  gentleman  you  are  going  to  is  a 
sound  Whig.*'  Thus  then  I  was  tried  by 
a  Jury  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  instead  of 
by  men  acting  the  character  which  they 
nevertheless  assumed,  of  impartial  judges 
of  the  moral  and  mental  fitness  of  per- 
sons seeking  to  become  members  of  tfao 
profession.  Sir,  the  plain  fact  was,  that 
there  were  eleven  persons  present,  four  of 
whom  were  for  and  seven  against  myoallt 
and  one  of  these  protested,  in  writing, 
solemnly  against  the  decision,  while  an- 
other came  out,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  de- 
claring, that  he  could  not  bear  to  wttaess 
what  was  going  on  in  that  place.  Why« 
Sir,  the  whole  was  notorioustv  a  politiciil 
party  proceeding — a  closeted  and  clois- 
tered inquisition,  sitting  without  responsi- 
bility, and  exercising,  without  remone,  m 
dispensing  power  over  the  happiness,  tho 
character,  and  the  fortunes  oi  an  iodivi- 
dual.  I  received  an  intimation  from  tbo 
o6ficer  of  the  Inn,  saying  I  was  reqnirod 
to  explain  two  matters— one  in  which  I 
had  been  plaintiffi  and  one  in  wliidi  I 
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Af  at  defendant.  These  transactions  took 
place  in  1810,  and  the  cause  of  action,  in 
both  cases,  arose  before  I  was  even  a  stu- 
dent. But  I  scorn  to  take  an  objection 
on  that  ground.  I  am  speaking  here 
upon  the  moral  justice  of  the  thing ;  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  I  w3l  now 
agree  to  appoint  a  list  of  thirteen  gentle- 
men, Memoera  of  this  House  consisting 
of  every  party,  to  whom  all  these  docu- 
ments shall  be  referred;  and  provided 
their  investigation  shall  be  public,  I  will 
most  willingly  abide  by  it.  I  have  stated 
this  before ;  I  repeat  the  challenge ;  I  de- 
sire it;  the  intention  of  my  introducing 
this  Bill  is  to  enable  me  to  do  so;  and  I 
can  tell  the  learned  Attorney  Greneral, 
that  no  sooner  shall  this  Bill  be  passed, 
than  I  will  enter  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  demand  the  benefit  of  it,  so 
that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  tra- 
versing these  objections. 

The  learned  Attorney  General  has  been 
pleased,  with  exemplary  delicacy,  to  al- 
lege, that  in  this  case,  I  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing *'  a  paper  stolen,*'  and  that  upon  bring- 
ing my  action  of  slander  against  my  ac- 
cuser, the  Jury  by  their  verdict  affirmed 
the  truth  of  the  charge.  Now,  Sir,  most 
true  it  is,  that  I  failed  in  the  action  I 
brought  against  my  despicable  calum- 
niator. But  did  the  learned  Attorney 
General  never  fail  in  any  action  for  sedition, 
or  slander,  or  treason,  that  he  mav  have 
adviaed,  and  in  support  of  which  he 
brought  his  best  efforts  and  talents  and 
legal  ingenuity  to  bear  ?  And  will  he  be 
content  to  have  his  competency  for  his 
office,  or  the  honesty  of  his  motives,  de- 
termined by  that  same  rule  of  success  in 
a  Court  of  Law,  which  he  has  thought  fit 
to  apply  to  me  ?  If  so  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman proclaims  himself  no  longer  fit  for 
his  situation,  for  the  most  signal  failure 
has  attended  his  exertions  to  obtain  a 
verdict,  even  where  he,  in  unison  with  the 
common  expectation  upon  the  subject  felt 
most  secure  of  one.  This  is  no  more 
than  has  happened  to  his  predecessors 
over  and  over  again.  A  BKtish  Court  of 
Law,  as  every  experienced  practitioner 
will  tell  you,  is  not  an  infallible  Court  of 
truth.  It  is  a  court  of  evidence,  a  court 
of  legal  subtleties,  and  forensic  ingenuity, 
where  the  best  advocate  and  most  skilful 
tactician  carries  the  day,  and  too  often 
triumphs  over  right  and  justice.  Let  not 
this  be  viewed  as  the  partial  and  over- 
wrought statement  of  a  wounded  spirit 


smarting  under  the  infliction  of  a  just 
sentence.  If  t  wanted  a  witness  to  testifV 
the  scrupulous  fidelity  of  the  picture  i 
have  drawn,  I  should  put  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General,  who,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  himself  has  become 
my  accuser  in  this  House,  into  the  wit- 
ness box.  ,When  that  learned  functionary, 
on  his  defence  the  other  night  against  a 
charge  of  misprision  treason  and  connlvanci 
at  sedition  and  slander  against  the  highest 
personages  in  the  realm,  one  of  the  King's 
Judges  and  other  eminent  individuals  l^** 
ing  his  accusers,  what  was  his  answer  t 
Was  it  not  in  substance  this :  *'  True  it  is, 
that  treasonable  incitements  are  put  forth 
in  the  Press,  true  it  is,  that  sedition 
ranges  uncontrolled  throughout  the  land; 
it  stares  you  in  the  face  at  the  comer  of 
every  street,  it  is  spouted  from  every  plat- 
form and  threatens  to  break  down  every 
barrier  of  law  and  order  if  not  checked ; 
and  true  it  is,  that  the  most  atrocious  and 
unmanly  slander  is  daily  and  hourly 
vented  against  those  exalted  personages 
whom  it  is  my  especial  duty  to  protect 
against  such  assaults — but  where  is  the 
remedy  ?  The  Courts  of  Law  offer  none. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  a  verdict 
in  cases  of  slander,  nor  is  there  any  re- 
sponsibility, that  falls  upon  a  counsel 
heavier  than  advising  his  client  in  such 
cases,  for  it  never  can  be  foreseen,  that 
he  may  not  bring  his  client  out  of  court 
worse  than  he  took  him  in.**  This,  Sir, 
was  the  language  of  the  first  law  officer 
of  the  Crown,  this  his  defence  before  this 
House  and  the  country,  and  this  his  ex- 
cuse to  his  roval  clients  for  leaving  them 
exposed  to  the  torrent  of  calumny  with 
which  they  have  been  beset.  Sir,  I  claim 
in  behalf  of  my  character,  the  same  bene- 
fit of  this  defect  in  the  tribunal,  of  this 
uncertainty  in  the  law,  which  my  learned 
accuser,  the  Attorney  General,  claims  for 
himself,  in  not  proceeding  at  law  against 
the  slanderers  of  his  clients.  If  where 
the  slander  and  its  atrocity  are  so  noto^ 
rious,  and  thousands  are  ready  to  attest 
its  existence  and  its  falsehood,  the  learned 
gentleman  feels  dubious  of  a  verdict,  of 
what  illogical  absurdity,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  does  he  convict  himself  when  he 
affirms,  that  because  I  brought  an  action 
for  slander  and  failed  in  getting  a  verdict, 
therefore,  the  slander  of  which  I  com- 
plained was  no  slander,  but  was  truth.  If 
the  reasoning  be   good,  it  will  apply  to 

every  case  as  well  as  to  minei  ana  if  the 
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learaed  Attorney  General  will  consent  to 
its  being  applied  to  the  case  of  his  royal 
clients,  he  will  indeed  convict  himself  of 
little  short  of  that  crime  against  the 
Crown,  of  which  he  has  been  accused 
by  one  of  the  King's  Judges.  I  can  as- 
'  sure  the  House,  that  I  deeply  regret  the 
necessity  which  has  arisen  for  my  tres- 
passing upon  its  time ;  but  I  trust,  that 
the  same  kind  and  marked  indulgence 
which  has  attended  my  explanation  up  to 
the  present  point,  will  accompany  me  still 
further  into  a  brief  statement  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  the  case  of  Harvey 
versus  Andrew,  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  has,  in  no  friendly 
spirit,  referred.  I  ought  to  premise,  that 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  this  action 
arose  took  place  in  the  year  1808,  four- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  The  action  itself 
was  tried  in  1810,  and  so  far  from  the 
issue  of  that  trial  having  had  an  adverse 
effect  upon  my  fortunes  by  the  injury  of 
my  character,  which  it  must  have  had,  if  the 
verdict  had  been  interpreted  as  the  Attor. 
ney  General  seems  to  have  had  a  desire 
to  interpret  it,  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  my  business  as  an  Attorney  daily 
and  rapidly  increased,  my  very  enemies 
came  to  me  and  intrusted  their  property 
and  their  characters  to  my  guardianship. 
I  have  been  five  times  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  the  unbought  suffrages  of  the 
freemen  of  Colchester,  who  have  known 
every  act  of  my  life,  and  weighed  and 
sifted  every  accusation  against  my  honour. 
I  now  earnestly  entreat,  I  implore,  as  a 
personal  favour  to  myself,  the  attention 
of  hon.  Members  to  a  narrative  of  facts, 
which,  although  ,  unprepared,  I  have  no 
doubt,  I  shall  be  able  to  make  intelligible 
as  to  the  real  merits  of  this  case,  to  all 
who  will  do  me  the  favour  to  listen  to  me. 
In  the  year  1808,  at  which  time  I  was 
in  full  practice  as  an  Attorney  at  Kelve- 
don,  in  Essex,  with  an  office  also  at  Cog- 
geshall,  three  miles  distant,  I  became 
concerned  for  a  poor  man,  a  carpenter,  of 
the  name  of  Shelley.  The  dispute  in 
which  he  was  involved  was  a  family  dis- 
pute, his  mother-in-law  being  the  party 
opposed  to  him,  and  in  behalf  of  whose 
interests  a  rival  Attorney  at  Coggeshall,  of 
the  name  of  Andrew,  had  actually  brought 
an  action  against  the  son.  The  cause  of 
action  arose  out  of  a  bond  for  100/., 
which  the  father  of  Shelley  had  given  to 
t  person  named  Rudkin,  as  trustee  of  his 
(Snelley^s)  wifei  the  mother-in-law  of  my 


client,  making  the  bond  payable  six  months 
after  his  decease,  together  with  an  annuity 
of  5L  for  her  life.  Shelley  the  father, 
dying  intestate,  his  freehold  property  de- 
scended to  his  son.  His  widow  possessed 
herself  of  his  personal  property.  In  this 
state  of  things  the  trustee,  Rudkin,  ap- 
plied to  my  client  for  payment  of  the 
bond,  as  also  the  annuity.  My  client  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  pay,  but  required 
that  the  personal  property  of  his  father 
should  be  duly  admitted  and  set  off 
against  the  demand,  and  in  this  he  was 
justified,  for,  by  frequent  decisions,  the 
personal  property  is  held  first  liable  to 
payment  of  obligations  of  this  sort.  Here 
was  a  question  which  was  thought  fit  for 
litigation  and  costs,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Andrew  recommended  a  law  suit  between 
mother  and  son,  which  was  actually  com- 
menced. It  was  then  that  Shelley  came 
to  me  to  defend  him.  What  was  the 
course  I  took?  One  for  which,  instead  of 
being  scandalized  and  censured,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  the  applause  of  every 
reflecting  and  honest  mind,  and  to  which 
I  shall  ever  revert  with  feelings  of  pride 
and  satisfaction.  I  regarded  this  poor 
man  and  his  maternal  relative,  about  to 
be  hurried  into  a  vexatious  and  expensive 
litigation,  m  which  the  law  and  its  myr- 
midons were  sure  to  gain,  with  the  almost 
certainty  of  reducing  both  its  victims,  the 
gainer  as  well  as  the  loser  of  the  suit,  to 
the  condition  of  inmates  of  the  parish 
workhouse.  I  went  to  the  opposing  At- 
torney, urged  upon  him  the  scandal  of 
such  an  action,  and  finally  brought  him  to 
terms  in  all  respects  highly  favoorable 
to  my  client.  I  cannot  proceed  to  state 
what  these  terms  were  without  apologising 
to  the  House  for  the  minuteness  of  the 
detail  into  which  I  feel  myself  forced  to 
enter.  The  House,  I  am  sure,  will  bear 
in  mind,  that  this  explanation  is  forced 
upon  me  by  the  revival  of  a  calumny  four- 
and- twenty  years  old,  which  never  did 
make  any  serious  impression  on  the  minds 
of  those,  who,  from  their  propinqaity  to 
the  scene  of  action,  and  knowledge  of  the 
characters  of  all  parties  concern^,  made 
them  the  most  competent  iudges,  and 
which  even  my  bitterest  political  enemieSi 
in  all  the  licentiousness  of  party  and  po- 
litical rancour,  much  to  their  credit  be  it 
said,  have  never  ventured  to  advance.  I 
am  on  my  defence,  and  the  House,  with 
its  accustomed  liberality  will  continoe  to, 

me  a  little  longer  tbtt  considerate  indul* 
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gence  of  which  I  have  already  received  so 
ample  and  unexpected  a  portion.    The 
terms,  then,   which   I  obtained  for  my 
client  were  these — that  his  mother  should 
account  for  all  money  possessed  by  her  as 
administratrix  of  her  husband,  that  the 
amount  should  be  deducted  from  the  claim 
of  100/.  which  she  had  against  my  client, 
and  that  the  value  of  the  annuity  of  51. 
should  be  ascertained  by  the  tables  of  Dr. 
Price,  and  paid  by  the  son — and  that  he 
should  have  six  months  from  the  date  of 
the  agreement  to  pay  whatever   should 
appear  to  be  due — and  further,  that  he 
should  pay  51.  only  for  costs.     Here  was 
an  arrangement  highly  beneficial  to  my 
client,  first  in  respect  of  the  time  I  gained 
him  for  payment,  next  in  the  set  off  of 
the  personal  effects  of  the  deceased,  next 
in  setting  him  free  from  future  actions  and 
costs  for  non-payment  of  the  annuity,  and 
finally,  in  limiting  the  law  expenses,  which 
might  have  been  hundreds,  to  51.    This 
agreement  was  reduced  to  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  respective  Attornies,  and  a 
copy  given  to  each.     The  House  already 
begins  to   marvel  what  robbery  I  could 
have  committed    in    this  pauper  cause. 
Their  ingenuity  is  no  doubt  sorely  per- 
plexed to  know  what  paper,  what  valuable 
document  or  deed  it  was,  that  I  subse- 
quently abstracted  from  the  office  of  my 
opponent — above  all,  whom  it  was  that  I 
thought  it  worth   while   to  rob   in   this 
affair.     Was  it  the  aged  widow  that  I  de- 
spoiled of  her  mite?     Was  it  the  bond 
that  I  purloined  in  a  paroxysm  of  profes- 
sional zeal  for  my  client,  with  the  pious 
view  of  enriching  the  son  with  the  legacy 
bequeathed  by  one  of  his  parents  for  the 
sustenance  of  the  other  in  her  old  age  and 
widowhood  ?     Neither.     The  absurdity  of 
which  I  was  accused  was  the  robbery  of 
my  own  client— not  of  his  money — but  of 
the  paper  containing  the  beneficial  terms 
I  have  just  detailed  to  the  House.     What 
conceivable  motive,   not  the  offspring  of 
confirmed  insanity,  could  lead  to  such  an 
act,  it  would,  I  think,  puzzle  the  keenest 
intellect  ever  busied  in  the  perversion  of 
truth  to  assign.     It  may  also  be  asked, 
what  conceivable  motive  could  originate 
a    charge    so  wicked,    having    so  little 
plausibility  to  sustain  it?      Whether  it 
originated  in  brutal  stupidity,  or  still  more 
brutal  malice  in  the  first  instance,  it  mat- 
ters little  to  inquire.     If  deliberate  malice 
was  the  foundation  of  it,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  a  perti- 


nacious adherence  to  the  falsehood.     If  it 
was  the  mistake  of  a  mind  brutally  stupid, 
subsequent  discovery  of  error  would  not 
lead  to  an  avowal  of  the  truth,  and  a  legal 
investigation  once  commenced,  with  die 
penalties  of   defamation  as  the  conse- 
quence, obstinate  perseverance  in  the  ca« 
lumny  would  appear  to  such  a  mind  ai 
the  only  course  that  could  with  safety  be 
pursued.   But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  thought, 
that  I  saw  reason  to  change  my  opinion  as 
to  the  eligibility  of  the  terms  I  had  origin-' 
ally  agreed  to  for  my  client.    The  facts 
will  show  that  it  was  just  the  reverse ;  and 
that  it  was    consistent  with   what    Mr. 
Andrew  thought  were  the  interests  of  his 
client,  to  evade  this  agreement,  which  he 
ultimately  succeeded   in  doing;  I  have 
already  stated,  that  a  copy  of  the  agree* 
ment  was  in  the  possession  of  both  parties, 
that  is,  of  Mr.  Andrew  and  myself.     On 
an  appointed  day,  I  called  at  the  office  of 
this  man,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  thia 
agreement  into  execution,  having  brought 
my  client,  Edward  Shelley,  into  the  town 
to  do  what  was  requisite  on  his  part,     I 
found  Mr.  Andrew,  however,  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.     He 
set  up  a  new  claim  on  the  part  of  the 
widow  to  dower,  complaining  that  I  had 
dextrously  worded  the  agreement  so  aa 
to  exclude  his  client  from  her  right  in 
that  respect.     I  insisted,  as  in  duty  to 
my  client  I  was  bound  to  do,  upon  holding 
him  to  the  letter  of  the  agreement,  and  in 
reliance  upon  which  as  a  final  settlement 
my  client  had  made  his  arrangements, 
and  was  then  actually  prepared  and  wait- 
ing to  carry  them  into  effect.     Yet  Mr. 
Andrew   insisted  on    his  part   that  the 
agreement  was  not  binding  in  law.     I 
told  him  that  written  undertakings  between 
professional  men  on  behalf  of  their  clients 
were  honourable  engagements,  from  which 
no  man  with  any  regard    to   character 
would  dream  of  departing,  and  moreover, 
that  the  agreement  signed  by  him  I  should 
enforce,  if  necessary,  by  application  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     High  words 
ensued,  and  I  left  the  office  threatening 
to  move  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  on 
the  subject     Out  of  this  meeting  arose 
the  extraordinary  charge  of  Mr.  Andrew. 
With  every  motive,  and  an  expressed  de- 
termination not  to  abide  by  the  agreement, 
and  with  a  determination  as  strongly  ex- 
pressed on  my  part  to  force  him  to  the 
strict  execution  of  it,  he  thought  fit  to 
declare  that  I  had  purloined  that  paper 
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from  his  office  at  the  meeting,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  I  have  just  related.  Insanity 
alone  could  have  dictated  such  an  act  on 
my  part ;  the  charge  was  something  like 
accusing  a  man  of  robbing  himself.  That 
Andrew  may  have  missed  or  mislaid  the 
paper  is  possible — that  he  may  have  sup- 
posed that  I  had  folded  it  up  with  my  own 
papers  by  mistake  is  possible — but  that 
any  sane  or  reflecting  mind  should  seri- 
ously imagine  that  I  had  designedly  taken 
it,  or  had  any  interest  in  retaining  it,  if  I 
unconsciously  folded  it  up  with  my  own 
papers,  I  declare  to  be  impossible ;  for,  to 
myself  it  was  not  worth  the  tithe  of  a  far- 
thmg — it  did  not  bind  me  or  my  client  to 
anything — the  bond  was  the  operative  in- 
strument against  us,  and  this  agreement 
was  to  reduce  and  limit  the  effect  of  that 
bond,  I  have  already  shown.  So,  however, 
it  was.  Mr.  Andrew  was  a  man  of  an 
envious  turn  of  mind.  He  was  consider- 
ably my  senior,  and  could  ill  brook  to  see 
a  striphng,  just  out  of  his  articles,  carry- 
ing away  all  the  business  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Elated  by  success,  and  with 
all  the  ardour  of  youth,  I  did  not,  perhaps, 
bear  my  honours  with  the  most  exemplary 
meekness;  and  Mr.  Andrew  and  myself 
seldom  met  without  some  display  of 
warmth  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Having 
circulated  the  slander,  the  indignation 
of  my  friends  brought  them  about  me, 
clamorously  demanding  that  I  should 
seek  redress  in  a  Court  of  Law.  For  my 
own  part,  I  always  thought,  that  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  charge  weighed  down  its 
iniquity.  I  had  treated  the  accusation  as 
a  piece  of  passing  insolence,  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  had  even  told  my  accuser, 
in  presence  of  witnesses,  that  if  he  really 
had  lost  his  agreement,  he  should  have  a 
copy  of  mine  whenever  he  thought  fit  to 
ask  for  it  in  the  language  of  a  gentleman. 
But  rumour,  with  its  usual  exaggeration, 
soon  put  it  about  that  I  had  taken  a  valu- 
able document  from  the  office  of  an  At- 
torney. According  to  some  it  was  title 
deeds  to  property;  according  to  others,  a 
piece  of  testimony  all  important  to  my  ad- 
versary in  a  cause  in  which  we  were  en- 
gaged ;  according  to  others,  it  was  a  bond 
for  money;  and  some,  I  believe,  actually 
imagined  it  was  a  bag  of  gold  I  had  laid 
my  hands  upon.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, I  complied  with  the  wishes  of  my 
friends,  and  brought  an  action  for  slander 
against  my  accuser  Andrew.  This  was 
all  injudicious  step.     I  ought  to  have 


known  that,  having  circulated  the  slander, 
he  would  find  means  to  support  it  when 
he  saw  the  severe  penalties  of  the  law 
staring  him  in  the  face  as  the  consequence 
of  his  temerity.  I  ought  also  to  have  re- 
flected, that,  being  an  officer  of  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  all  such  acts  as  that 
imputed  to  me  are  justly  cogpiizable  by 
the  Judges  upon  affidavit,  and  that  an  in- 
vitation to  my  adversary  to  carry  his  com- 
plaint there,  where,  if  he  failed,  he  would 
be  struck  off  the  Roll  of  Attornies,  would 
have  been  a  sufficient  refutation  of  his 
slander,  and  a  sufficient  vindication  of  my 
character.  I  brought  an  action  against 
him  for  slander,  however,  and  at  the  same 
time  moved  the  Court  of  Kine's  Bench  to 
restrain  him  from  proceeding  in  the  action 
which  he  had  commenced  against  my 
client  upon  the  bond,  and  to  hold  him  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  In  my  ap- 
plication I  swore  that  I  believed  the 
agreement  which  I  was  charged  with 
taking  from  his  office,  *'  was  in  the  cus- 
tody, possession  or  power  of  the  said 
Thomas  Andrew,**  at  the  same  time  pro- 
ducing my  own  counterpart.  He  did  not 
venture  to  insinuate  in  his  affidavit  that  I 
had  got  the  agreement,  neither  did  he 
swear  that  he  had  not  got  it  himself, 
although  this  was  a  fair  challenee  for  him 
to  do  so.  He  disputed  the  validity  of  the 
agreement  as  an  instrument  binaing  in 
law,  and  the  argument  of  his  counsel  pre- 
vailed, for  Mr.  Justice  Richardson  decided, 
that  it  was  an  equitable  contract,  and 
could  not  be  enforced  in  a  Court  of  Law. 
I  then  urged  a  reference  upon  him  of  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  my  client  and 
his  mother-in-law.  It  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  award  was  in  favour  of  my  client, 
upon  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
''equitable  contract."  All  this  was  ex- 
pensive, but  not  enough  for  Mr.  Andrew. 
He  evaded  the  award.  The  reference  not 
having  been  made  a  rule  of  Court,  was  not 
enforceable  in  law.  In  spite  of  all  I  could 
do,  my  unfortunate  client  was  ultimately 
dragged  into  a  Court  of  Law — the  costs, 
instead  of  being  5/.,  to  which  I  had  limited 
them  by  the  agreement,  mounted  up  to  a 
sum  nearly  equal  to  the  verdict,  ina  were 
mercilessly  exacted  from  one  or  both  of 
these  helpless  parties.  Having  traced 
this  cause  to  its  issue,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  all  my  exertions  had  but  the 
one  tendency,  viz.,  to  enforce  the  agree- 
ment I  had  originally  drawn  up^  and  that 
all  the  efforts  of  my  opponent  were  di- 
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reeled  to  defeat  that  object,  and  evade  his 
agreement,  I  will  now  return  to  my  own 
action  for  slander  against  this  man,  An- 
drew. Pending  my  application  to  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  to  compel  Andrew 
to  abide  by  the  agreement,  the  Assizes  at 
Chelmsford  came  on,  and  my  action  was 
ripe  for  trial.  Upon  the  advice  of  my 
counsel,  who  considered  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Andrew's  af- 
fidavit, in  answer  to  mine  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  which  affidavit  we  were 
persuaded,  as  it  turned  out,  he  would  not 
dare  to  swear  that  he  believed  I  had  taken 
the  paper  in  question  from  his  office — 
agreeably  to  this  advice  the  trial  was  post- 
poned. It  is  material  that  I  should  men- 
tion this  circumstance,  and  that  the  House 
should  bear  it  in  mind,  for  it  will  be  seen 
afterwards  that  this  important  testimony, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  trial  was  post- 
poned, was  not  permitted  to  be  used  on 
the  trial.  The  trial  at  length  came  on» 
Mr.  Garrow,  whose  ability  and  powerful 
eloquence  need  no  eulogium  of  mine  to 
make  them  known  and  appreciated,  did 
his  best  to  defeat  me,  and  save  his  client 
Andrew.  He  adverted  to  my  political 
character,  my  readiness  to  come  forward 
upon  any  platform  (I  had  lately  been 
struggling  with  the  power  of  corruption, 
and  sUmng  up  the  men  of  Essex  to  a 
sense  of  their  rights),  and  he  then  with  all 
his  tremendous  power  of  misleading  the 
minds  of  a  Jury,  fell  foul  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial,  as  evidence  of  a  shrink- 
ing incompatible  with  a  nice  sense  of 
honour,  and  accountable  only  by  the  sup* 
position  of  conscious  guilt. 

The  defendant  had  put  a  plea  of  justi- 
fication upon  the  record.  The  consequence 
of  not  sustaining  such  a  plea,  I  need  not 
tell  the  House,  is  considerably  to  aggravate 
the  offence  and  increase  the  damages. 
The  defendant  then  had  to  support  his 
plea  at  all  hazards ;  his  fortune  depended 
upon  it.  He  put  his  brother,  John  An- 
drew, into  the  box  for  this  purpose.  I 
had  no  answer  to  make  to  his  testimony — 
I  had  no  witness — it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
human  evidence  to  prove  a  negative.  I 
had,  to  be  sure,  the  important  negative 
testimony  of  the  defendant  himself,  whose 
affidavit  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
which  was  the  omission,  so  pregnant  with 
inference,  to  swear  that  he  had  not  got  the 
paper.  The  defendant,  it  must  be  observed, 
knew  that  the  trial  had  been  postponed 
expressly  to  give  him  an  opportttnity  of 


contradicting  me  upon  affidavit,  if  he 
dared;  for  the  opinion  of  my  counsel, 
adverting  to  the  motion  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  was  inserted  in  all  the 
county  newspapers.  This  striking  omis- 
sion, therefore,  after  such  a  challenge,  was 
all-conclusive.  There  was  also  my  own 
affidavit.  Both  these  were  in  Court  upon 
the  trial,  and  the  proper  officers  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench  were  also  present 
to  prove  their  having  been  filed ;  but  they 
were  deemed  by  the  Court  to  be  inad- 
missible by  the  rules  of  evidence — rulesi 
by  the  way,  which,  however  good  for  the 
general  guidance  of  suits,  will  occasionally 
work  partial  wrong.  I  was  then  bereft  of 
all  evidence  in  answer  to  John  Andrew. 
The  case  was  left  to  the  Jury,  who  had  to 
determine  between  evidence  and  proba- 
bility. They  found  their  verdict  for  the 
defendant. 

Whether  they  thought  the  testimony  of 
John  Andrew,  who,  be  it  observed,  gave 
very  loose  evidence,  of  sufficient  weight  or 
importance  to  carry  the  verdict — ^whether 
they  thought  my  proof  of  the  slander  fell 
short — whether,  having  a  doubt  upon  the 
evidence,  they  resolved  to  give  the  benefit 
of  it  to  the  defendant,  or  whether  they 
were  carried  away  by  the  captivating  sar- 
casm of  Mr.  Garrow — whether  any  or  all 
of  these  reasons  combined  to  produce  the 
verdict  it  would  not  become  me  to  inquire* 
I  did  not,  of  course,  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  that  verdict,  and  in  the  outset 
thought  of  nothing  but  applying  to  the 
Court  for  a  new  trial,  for  wnich,  however^ 
upon  conference  with  my  counsel,  it  did 
not  appear  there  was  any  sufficient  legal 
ground.  Reflection  also  came  to  my  aid. 
I  found  that  the  result  of  this  trial  had 
worked  me  no  prejudice.  My  friends 
were  kinder  and  warmer  in  theu*  friend- 
ship than  before;  my  business,  instead 
of  falling  off,  increased ;  fresh  clients 
came  to  me  merely  to  testify  their  dis- 
belief of  the  ridiculous  calumny  for  which 
I  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  gain  redress 
in  a  Court  of  Law.  My  neighbours,  who 
knew  the  characters  of  my  opponents,  gave 
me  renewed  assurances  of  their  regard 
and  respect.  I  had  had  enough  of  this 
Andrew  and  his  brother.  A  Court  of 
Law  appeared  to  me  in  the  light  of  a 
lottery,  in  which  there  were  nearly  aa  many 
blanks  as  prizes  for  those  who  sought 
justice,  and  I  must  candidly  confess,  that 
I  did  not  then  imagine  that  this  cast 
would  have  been  made  a  stalking-horst  to 
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my  political  enemies  years  and  years 
after  its  occurrence. 

For  these  reasons,  having  my  business 
to  attend  to,  and  politics,  with  the  dis- 
tant prospect  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  just 
then  rising  in  the  ascendant  to  dazzle  and 
engage  my  youthful  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
higher  objects — feeling  that  I  had  suffered 
no  damage,  although  I  had  been  unable  to 
punish  my  calumniator — I  determined  not 
to  involve  myself  in  any  further  litigation 
for  an  object  which,  as  far  as  my  character 
was  concerned,  seemed  fully  attained. 
One  gratifying  circumstance  I  may  be 
permitted  to  mention,  as  tending  to  mark 
the  sense  of  my  neighbours  upon  the 
whole  of  these  transactions,  and  the  total 
absence  of  any  stigma  being  supposed  to 
rest  upon  my  character,  that  within  a  very 
few  months  from  the  date  of  this  trial,  I 
was  honoured  with  a  requisition  from  Col- 
chester, for  the  first  time,  to  offer  myself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Representation  of  that 
important  and  independent  town.  With 
this  requisition  I  complied,  and  the  result 
will  show  how  strong  was  the  feeling.  I 
gained  twice  as  many  plumpers  as  both 
my  opponents,  one  of  whom  was  the  son  of 
Mr.  Hart  Davis,  and  the  other  the  Chair- 
man of  the  East-India  Company,  who  had 
for  five-and- twenty  years  represented  the 
town,  and  who  only  succeeded  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  nearly  40,000Z.  in  defeating 
the  general  interest  in  my  favour  by  a 
small  majority  of  thirty-three  upon  a  total 
poll  of  14,006. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  a  candid 
review  of  these  circumstances,  authenti- 
cated by  documents  which  it  would  be  in 
my  power  to  bring  forward,  will  not  satisfy 
any  unprejudiced  mind  that  I  have,  from 
the  first  to  the  last,  been  the  victim  of  the 
vilest  and  most  improbable  slander,  with 
reference  to  this  case.  Nor  is  it  within 
the  compass  of  the  wit  of  man  to  reason 
me  out  of  a  conviction,  which  I  shall 
oarry  with  me  to  the  grave,  that  had  I 
not  been  a  politician  as  well  as  successful 
Attorney,  independent  in  myprinciples,  be- 
longing to  neither  party,  and  therefore  the 
common  prey  of  both — the  sworn  foe  of 
corruption,  whom  we  have  at  length 
beaten  down  under  our  feet,  and  always 
the  bold,  undaunted,  and  uncompromising 
enemy  of  the  enemies  of  my  country, 
whatever  form  or  name  assuming — I  say. 
Sir,  without  pointing  to  this  person  or  to 
that,  or  to  one  body  of  men  or  another,  to 
the  component  parts  of  a  Court  of  Law,  or 


the  members  of  the  secret  and  irresponsible 
"  domestic  forum,"  to  which  1  have  al- 
luded, that  no  powers  of  persuasion  will 
ever  root  from  my  mind  the  conviction 
that  I  have  not  had  that  fair  dealing  which 
a  man  who  had  not  engendered  so  many 
political  hostilities,  would  in  the  usual 
course  of  things  have  obtained.  Indeed, 
I  cannot  doubt  that,  had  I  thrown  myself 
into  the  ''  nomination"  market  of  politics, 
and  become  the  favoured  nominee  of  some 
powerful  lord  of  the  extinguished  boroughs, 
or  had  I  chosen  to  make  an  alliance  with 
some  suspicious  remnant  of  aristocratic 
gentility,  I  should  not  have  wanted  for 
friends  and  advocates  in  high  places  to 
protect  my  character  from  aspersion,  and 
to  have  discovered  in  my  humble  abilities 
pretensions  to  a  liberal  share  of  those 
spoils  of  the  state  which  have  too  long 
provided  for  the  sons  of  corruption. 
Choice  led  me  to  avoid  the  one,  and  prin- 
ciple to  disdain  the  other.  But  it  seems 
I  am  not  only  to  encounter  the  open  hos- 
tility of  open  foes,  but  I  am  also  to  be 
treated  with  the  perfidy  of  professed 
friends,  with  whom  I  have  gone  hand  in 
hand  in  a  work  of  great  public  service, 
whom  I  have  sustained  with  equal  zeal  in 
opposition  as  in  office,  and  for  whom  in 
ail  fidelity,  and  at  their  own  urgent  solicit- 
ation, and  especially  at  the  last  general 
election,  as  is  well  known  in  influential 
quarters,  I  made  great  and  painful  sacri- 
fices. 

I  have  now  to  trouble  the  House  with 
a  brief  exposition  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  other  case  to  which  the  learned 
Attorney  General  has  referred.  And  in 
order  to  obviate  any  prejudice  which  might 
arise  from  the  bare  fact  of  there  being  two 
cases  to  explain,  a  pr^udice  whidi  an 
artful  enemy  would  not  fail  to  stimulate, 
and  which  1  admit  might  be  conscientiously 
entertained  by  well-meaning  minds,  I  will 
beg  of  hon.  Members  to  do  me  the  favour 
to  transport  their  imaginations  to  the  scene 
of  action  and  the  circumstances  of  my 
position. 

In  the  year  1809,  when  the  cause  of 
this  second  action  accrued,  I  had  been  but 
two  years  established  in  practice  as  a  So- 
licitor. I  was  extensively  known  in  the 
county,  and  had  a  reputation  perhaps,  bx 
beyond  my  humble  merits.  Business  had 
come  in  upon  me  with  a  flood-tide.  I  had 
six  clerks  in  constant  employment,  and 
my  own  time  was  unceasingly  occupied  in 
advising  clients,  bringing   or  defending 
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actions,  preparing  for.  trial,  with  suits  of 
every  variety  and  in  every  stage  of  litiga- 
tion. Independently  of  this,  I  was  dabbling 
in  politics,  and,  as  I  had  entered  the  field 
single-handed  against  two  powerful  factions, 
it  was  all  up-hill  work,  and  brought  with 
it  a  world  of  troubles  in  addition  to  my 
professional  cares.  The  wonder  then  will 
appear,  not  that  I  was  engaged  in  personal 
litigation  at  the  instigation  of  vigilant 
enemies  and  envious  rivals,  but  that  I  was 
not  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  more  actions 
than  can  be  alleged  against  me.  It  is 
really  distressing  egotism  to  be  called  upon 
thus  to  speak  of  oneself.  But  I  can 
assure  the  House,  that  to  get  a  *'  slap  at 
Harvey"  in  those  days,  who,  on  his  part, 
was  at  all  in  the  ring,  without  waiting  for 
invitation  to  combat,  was  thought  by  the 
generality  of  folks,  as  fair  sport  as  hunting 
the  fox  or  the  hare,  whilst,  undoubtedly, 
there  were  not  wanting  those  who  mingled 
feelings  of  a  deeper  character  with  the 
opportunity  of  successfully  persecuting 
me.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  no  prelimi- 
nary prejudice  will  operate  against  an  im- 
partial hearing  of  what  I  have  to  allege  in 
answer  to  this  second  charge.  It  originated 
in  the  same  quarter,  the  action  being 
brought  by  the  same  Mr.  Andrew,  of 
Coggeshall,  to  whom  1  have  already  drawn 
your  attention.  The  facts  lie  in  a  nut- 
shell. In  the  year  1809,  I  was  in  the 
habit,  mostly  in  conjunction  with  my 
father,  who  was  then  possessed  of  ample 
pecuniary  means,  of  purchasing  estates 
and  sellmg  them  at  a  profit.  This  is 
perfectly  notorious  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
offer  any  other  proof  of  the  fact,  unless  I 
were  permitted  to  bring  witnesses  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House,  or  before  any  other  tribu- 
nal, to  testify  to  the  truth  of  my  having  so 
purchased  from  them  upon  speculation.  I 
was  not  a  land-agent  or  auctioneer,  to 
sell  other  men's  land  on  commission,  nor 
is  such  an  employment  any  part  of  the 
business  of  an  Attorney.  But  as  a  man  of 
ample  resources,  and  of  a  speculative  turn, 
I  bought  estates  outright  at  such  prices  as  I 
thought  would  enable  me  to  gain  upon  the 
subsequent  sale,  sometimes  borrowing  the 
capital  of  my  father  and  going  shares  with 
him,  and  sometimes  using  my  own,  as 
convenience  might  dictate ;  ana  this  was 
so  notorious,  that  nothing  was  more  com- 
mon than  for  persons  disposed  to  part 
with  their  property  to  make  us  the  offer  of 
it.  Amongst  other  persons  it  happened 
VOL.  XIII.  {JJSi} 


that  a  Mr.  Frost  came  and  offered  his  little 
estate,  consisting  of  eight  acres  of  copy- 
hold land,  situate  at  Coggeshall.  He  had 
only  a  moiety  in  the  estate,  his  sister  hav- 
ing the  other,  and  his  father  a  life  interest 
in  the  whole.  For  his  share  Mr.  Frost 
demanded  500/.,  but  I  refused  to  bid  for 
it  unless  he  could  bring  his  father  and 
sister  to  part  with  their  interests  to  him,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  me  for  the 
entirety,  and  for  which  purpose  he  ef- 
fected a  contract  with  his  father  and  sister, 
giving  to  the  former  150/.,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter 300/.  for  their  respective  interests,  and 
a  written  agreement  to  that  effect  was  re- 
gularly executed.  Mr.  Frost  having  thus 
possessed  himself  of  the  whole,  I  then 
agreed  for  the  purchase  of  the  property 
from  him  at  the  price  of  950/.^  and  an 
agreement,  duly  stamped,  and  attested 
by  two  witnesses,  was  executed  between 
Mr.  Frost  and  myself.  As  the  whole 
question  turns  upon  this  agreement,  I  beg 
the  House  will  bear  it  in  mind.  So  ex- 
travagant was  the  price  considered  by  my 
father,  that  he  refused  to  have  any  part  in 
the  speculation, but  happily, I  subsequently 
found  a  most  liberal  purchaser  in  a  Mr, 
S.  Skingsley,  to  whom  I  sold  it  at  a  pro- 
fit of  500/.  The  land  lay  contiguous,  to 
his  estate  and  residence,  and,  in  his  eyes, 
possessed  an  arbitrary  value  on  that  ac- 
count. Had  I  not  sold  it  to  him,  and 
which  I  admit  I  thought  highly  probable 
when  I  made  the  purchase  myself,  al- 
though I  had  never  had  any  conversation 
with  him  on  the  subject,  I  must  have  been 
a  loser,  as  I  could  not  have  got  the  price 
I  g^ve  for  it  from  any  other  person.  These 
are  the  facts  of  the  transaction  which  after- 
wards gave  rise  to  the  trial  of  Frost  v. 
Harvey.  The  whole  affair  was  concluded 
in  1809,  and  the  circumstance  of  my  hav- 
ing made  a  profitable  speculation  of  Frost's 
copyhold  was  no  secret,  but  matter  of 
notoriety  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  sucli 
things  generally  are.  This  was  the  first 
time  I  had  had  any  dealing  of  any  kind 
with  Mr.  Frost.  Being  on  his  part, 
however,  well  satisfied  with  what  had 
passed  between  us,  he  afterwards  came 
to  me  to  employ  me  professionally.  I 
received  rents  for  him  and  there  was 
for  some  years  a  running  account  be- 
tween us.  In  the  year  1814,  five  years 
after  the  date  of  the  transaction,  an  action 
was  brought  against  me  by  Andrew  on 
behalf  of  Frost.  The  action  directed  by 
Frost  bad  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
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500/.,  but  solely  to  the  balance  of  ac- 
counts between  us,  he  claiming  more  than 
I  admitted  to  be  due.  At  the  outset 
of  the  action  I  professed  my  readiness 
to  pay  whatever  was  due,  and  abide 
by  the  decision  of  any  impartial  man 
as  to  the  amount.  Mr.  Andrew,  however, 
promised  his  client  more  than  he  sought, 
and  told  him,  that  he  would  not  only  obtain 
any  balance  of  account  that  might  be  due, 
but  that  he  would  also  recover  for  him 
500/.  which  I  had  illegally  taken  upon  the 
sale  of  his  land.  As  a  proof  that  this  was 
not  the  original  motive  of  the  action,  but 
was  a  mere  afterthought  of  the  Attorney, 
I  need  only  mention  that  Mr.  Andrew,  had 
proceeded  some  length  in  the  action  be- 
fore he  introduced  this  new  topic,  when 
he  took  out  a  summons  to  amend  his 
"particulars"  for  the  purpose.  I,  of 
course,  resisted  this  iniquitous  demand, 
which  was  founded  upon  the  specious  pre- 
tence, that  as  I  was  Attorney  to  Mr.  Frost, 
I  could  not  purchase  his  estate,  there 
being  a  dictum  of  the  Courts,  that  an 
Attorney  cannot  legally  purchase  of  his 
client.  Of  course  it  was  necessary,  in 
order  to  support  this  allegation,  to  show 
that  I  was  employed  by  Frost  in  the  cha- 
racter of  his  Attorney  in  the  business ;  that 
he  met  me  as  his  professional  adviser,  in- 
stead of  meeting  me  as  the  avowed  pur- 
chaser of  his  property.  I  need  scarcely 
observe,  that  the  agreement  between 
Frost  and  myself  for  the  purchase  by  me 
of  his  estate  for  950/.  to  which  I  before 
adverted,  completely  demolished  this  pre- 
tence of  the  Attorney,  Andrew.  The  en- 
tire question,  indeed,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  has  this  day  been  revived,  hinges  upon 
that  agreement,  of  the  existence  of  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  refer  to  the  most  satis- 
factory and  conclusive  evidence.  The 
trial  came  on  in  the  Lent  Assizes  of  1814, 
at  Chelmsford.  Mr.  Serjeant  Best,  now 
Lord  Wynford,  Mr.  Marryatt,  and  Mr. 
Nolan  appeared  for  the  plaintiff:  Mr. 
Smith  WiiS  my  sole  counsel ;  and  he  had 
but  one  duty  to  perform,  which  was,  to 
obtain  the  postponement  of  the  trial,  upon 
the  affidavit  of  the  serious  illness  of  a 
principal  witness;  an  individual  who  had 
been  my  clerk,  and  was  actually  the  at- 
testing witness  to  the  deed  of  agreement, 
upon  which,  as  I  have  before  stated,  the 
whole  question  as  to  the  .^00/.  depended. 
The  Court,  at  the  instigation  of  the  op 
posing  Counsel,  would  only  consent  to  ray 
application  upon  terms,  and  these  terms  it 


was  unfortunately  not  in  my  power  to 
comply  with.     The  Judge  required  that  I 
should  pay  into  Court  400/.  or  500/.  and 
the  costs  instantery  as  the  condition  of  the 
postponement.     It  was  not  in  my  power 
to  draw  a  cheque  for  that  amount.     But  I 
offered  what  appeared  to   me  to  be  an 
ample  equivalent,  viz.  to  pay  the  required 
sum  into  Court  by  the  first  day  or  next 
Term,  or  consent  to  a  judgment  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  damages  897/.     More 
equitable  terms,  one  would  suppose,  could 
not  have  been  offered — for  the  plaintiff 
could  not  get  a  judgment  before  the  fourth 
day  of  the  following  Term.     The  learned 
counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  however  insisted 
upon  the  conditions  of  the  Judge  being 
complied  with.     My  Counsel  offered  no 
further  opposition,  and  the  trial  proceeded. 
Confident  of  the  postponement  of  the 
trial,  as  advised  by  Counsel,  for  the  reason 
assigned  to  the  Court,  having  no  witnen 
to  prove  the  execution  of  the  agreement, 
whereby  alone  it  could  be  made  admis- 
sible evidence,  I  had  delivered  no  briefs. 
When,  therefore,   I  unexpectedly  found 
Judge  and  Counsel  determined  to  proceed ^ 
I  had  but  one  course  lef^.     I  did  not  choose 
to  remain  a  spectator  of  this  cruel  mockery 
of  a  trial,  and  I  therefore,  left  the  Court 
to  execute  justice  after  its  own  fashion. 
The  cause  was  taken  and  conducted  to  hi 
close  as  an   undefended  cause.     Not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  was  produced  on  my  be- 
half, and  the  Jury  were  left  to  infer  that 
because  I  was  an  Attorney  at  Kelvedon, 
and  had  bought  an  estate  at  Coggeshall, 
therefore  it  was  a  dealing  between  Attorney 
and  client,  proscribed  by  the  law,  fraudu- 
lent, &c.  Arc.  A  verdict  of  879/.  was  given , 
and  1  was  about  to  move  for  a  new  trial, 
upon  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
case,  when  that  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  conduct  of  the  plaintiff,  who  upon 
being  rallied  by  his  friends  on  the   id- 
vantage  he  had  taken  of  me,  expressed 
his  surprise  at  the  course  his  Attomer 
had  pursued,  and  honourably  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  disputing  his  own  agree- 
ment ;  declaring  that  he  would  not  profit 
by  a  verdict  which  awarded  him  a  sunk  of 
money  he  never  claimed,  or  instructed  hb 
Attorney  to  proceed  for ;  his  demand  be- 
ing entirely  restricted  to  a  presumed  ba- 
lance upon  subsequent  dealings  and  trans- 
actions which  had  no  sort  of  reference  to 
the  by-gone  affair  of  the  Coggeshall  estate. 
In  pursuance  of  this  feeling,  Mr.  Proit 
lost  DO  time  in  changing  hit  Attorney,  and 
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placed  the  future  conduct  of  this  cause 
and  his  general  affairs  in  other  hands. 
The  result  was,  that  after  an  amicable 
investigation  of  our  mutual  accounts,  a 
balance  of  something  less  than  100/.  was 
found  due  from  me  to  the  plaintiff,  and 
which,  with  costs,  making  250/.,  I  imme- 
diately paid,  and  for  which  I  have  now 
his  receipt.  I  have  one  remark  further  to 
make  upon  this  cause,  viz.  that  in  the  first 
publication  of  the  county  papers,  after  the 
trial,  I  inserted  an  advertisement,  stating 
that  the  agreement  of  sale  between  Mr. 
Frost  and  myself,  as  also  between  Skings- 
ley  and  myself,  were  to  be  seen  at  my 
house,  and  mviting  all  persons  to  come  and 
inspect  them — an  invitation  which,  in  jus- 
tice to  me,  many  persons  accepted.  I 
have  also  to  state,  that  my  colleagues,  the 
Compion  Councilmen  of  Bishopsgate  Ward , 
thirteen  in  number,  met,  at  my  instance, 
for  the  purpose  of  investigating  this  matter, 
and  to  repel  the  imputations  which  had 
been  thrown  out  by  Counsel  in  this  un- 
defended cause.  Into  their  hands  I  placed 
the  Agreements  between  myself  and  Frost, 
and  also  between  myself  and  Skingsley. 
They  deliberated  upon  the  whole  affair  m 
my  absence,  and  came  to  an  unanimous 
resolution,  communicated  to  me  by  their 
Chairman,  Sir  William  Rawlins,  '*  That 
my  conduct  throughout  the  whole  trans- 
action had  been  marked  by  the  strictest 
attention  to  the  principles  of  integrity  and 
good  faith."  I  really  feel,  that  to  offer 
another  word  upon  this  part  of  the  subject 
would  be  most  unreasonably  to  waste  the 
time  of  the  House. 

Well,  then,  these  were  the  cases  I  was 
called  upon  to  explain  before  the  Benchers, 
having  received  no  intimation  of  their  in- 
tention to  desire  explanation  until  the  last 
moment,  when  I  applied  to  be  called  to 
the  Bar,  and  had  made  all  my  arrange- 
ments for  entering  at  once  upon  the  busi- 
ness of  my  new  profession.  I  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  their  wish.  Tales  of  exploded 
and  long  forgotten  slanders  having  been 
brought  to  their  ears,  I  could  but  be  anx- 
ious ror  the  opportunity  which  this  demand 
for  explanation  afforded  me,  of  obliterat- 
ing for  ever  the  evil  impressions  from  the 
minds  of  my  judges ;  and  I  entered  upon 
the  explanation  with  the  confidence  which 
conscious  innocence  inspired,  that  the 
hour  of  complete  refutation  and  triumph 
at  this  last  ordeal  of  character  was  at  hand. 
I  made  the  same  statement  of  facts  and 
circattitancet  there  that  I  havt  made  here 


this  evening.  In  the  case  of  Harvey  v» 
Andrew,  I  offered  to  produce  evidence 
of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  John  Andre w, 
who  was  put  into  the  witness-box  to  sus- 
tain his  brother's  plea.  This  evidence  they 
declined  receiving.  Why,  then,  it  may 
be  asked,  did  they  enter  into  the  inquiry  at 
all  ?  Upon  what  principle  did  this  inquest 
upon  character  propose  to  conduct  its  in- 
vestigation? Either  they  were  to  admit 
my  statement  as  truth,  or,  doubting  it, 
were  bound  in  common  sense  and  common 
justice  to  hear  the  witnesses  by  whom  I 
proposed  to  substantiate  it.  They  had 
heard  the  evidence  on  one  side — they  had 
listened  to  the  accusation  made  in  secreti 
but  refused  to  hear  witnesses  for  the  de* 
fence.  What  was  there  let  me  again  ask, 
in  the  judiciary  conduct  of  the  Star  Cham* 
ber,  or  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  more  ar- 
bitrary, capricious,  or  monstrously  absurd 
and  unjust,  than  the  solemn  mockery  of 
this  proceeding?  But,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  verdict  of  a  Jury  is  conclusive.  This 
is  evidently  not  the  view  taken  by  the 
Benchers.  If  it  were  they  never  could 
have  called  upon  me  to  explain  the  circum- 
stances attending  those  verdicts,  and  the 
means  and  evidence  upon  which  they  had 
been  obtained. 

With  reference  to  the  other  case,  of 
Frost  V.  Harvey,  the  Benchers  did  receive 
evidence.  Their  report  admits,  that  tha 
only  consideration  in  the  case  was  the  ex- 
istence of  the  agreements  between  Frost 
and  myself,  and  Skingsley  and  myself. 
To  prove  their  existence  I  produced  a  re- 
si>ectable  Attorney,  formerly  a  clerk  of 
mine,  who  fully  testified  to  the  fact,  t 
offered  the  evidence  of  thirteen  Common 
Councilmen  of  the  Ward  of  Bishopsgate, 
who  had  had  these  agreements  in  their 
hands,  and  the  evidence  also  of  many 
persons  who  came  to  see  them  at  my 
house  immediately  after  the  trial,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  public  invitation  inserted 
by  me  in  the  county  newspapers,  and  in 
answer  to  which  advertisement  and  public 
challenge  as^  to  the  fact,  neither  Andrew, 
nor  Frost,  nor  Skingsley,  nor  any  other 
person  or  party  to  the  transaction,  ever 
ventured  to  insinuate  a  word ;  I  also  offered 
to  produce  the  stamp  distributor  who  sold 
the  stamps  to  me,  and  the  conveyancing 
clerk  who  prepared  the  agreements,  the 
clerk  who  engrossed  them,  the  witnesses 
who  attested  them,  my  bill  to  Frost  in 
which  they  were  charged,  and  which  h« 
paid,  the  Benchers,  howevtr,  trtattd 
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very  lightly  this  mass  of  evidence,  refusing 
altogether  to  enter  upon  it. 

Such  was  the  kind  of  justice  meted 
out  to  me  by  this  anomalous  judicature  ; 
and  how  the  learned  Attorney  General 
can  sit  and  hear  it  unmoved,  I  own  is  to 
me  a  matter  of  unqualified  astonishment, 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  what  his  learned 
colleague,  the  present  Lord  Chancellor 
thought  on  the  occasion.  He,  some  time 
since,  said  to  me,  **  Come  and  see  me  at 
Serjeants'  Inn  next  Monday  night;  there 
is  a  case  coming  on,  which,  if  possible, 
is  more  oppressive  than  yours."  I  replied, 
"  Of  what  use  is  it  for  me  to  go  ?  they 
will  not  allow  me  to  enter — do  not  you 
know  it  is  a  secret  tribunal — have  you 
forgotten  my  case?"  The  next  day  he 
saw  me  in  this  House,  and  he  said  to  me, 
"You  were  perfectly  right,  they  would 
not  allow  any  one  to  enter."  Now,  I  ask 
every  Gentleman  who  hears  me,  is  it  fit 
that  such  a  tribunal  should  exist  in  this 
country?  I  appeal  to  the  Members  of  this 
House,  as  the  guardians  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  whether  it  is  fitting  that 
a  tribunal  should  be  allowed  to  exist  in 
this  country,  exercising  the  powers  of 
sovereignty  over  the  happiness,  character, 
and  fortunes  of  men,  and  spreading  abroad 
rumours  that  blast  their  brightest  hopes, 
and  cast  a  shadow  over  all  their  earliest 
prospects,  and  yet  possessing  none  of  the 
attributes  of  justice.  What  did  it  signify 
that  my  learned  Counsel  told  the  Judges 
he  could  bring  evidence  to  sustain  my 
case?  they  would  not  hear  it,  alleging 
that  they  had  no  power  to  examine  wit- 
nesses, or  inspect  documents.  When 
the  closed  doors  are  besieged  with  wit- 
nesses, prepared  to  conBrm  all  the  facts 
which  I  had  stated,  we  were  told,  by  British 
Judge8,that  it  was  not  a  Court  of  Justice, 
and  that  they  could  not  enter  into  such 
matters?  Ought  these  things  to  go  on 
without  redress  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says,  that  I  have  laid  great 
stress  upon  my  own  case.  Now,  if  there 
18  one  circumstance  more  than  another 
which  distinguishes  the  moral  character 
of  men,  it  is  the  fear,  slavishly  betrayed 
by  some,  and  courageously  thrown  aside 
by  others,  of  developing  their  own  wrongs. 
Why,  Sir,  the  very  best  measures  of  legis- 
lation have  grown  out  of  acts  of  individual 
injustice,  which,  until  brought  before  the 
public  eye,  and  disclosed  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, were  practised  with  impunity  against 
individuals,    by    tecret  ana  self-created 


tribunals,  in  the  absence  of  all  forms  of 
justice,  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  pure  and 
perfect  despotism.  Talk  of  the  Court  of 
Benchers  being  a  domestic  forumy  exer- 
cising a  tender  and  parental  solicitude 
over  the  interests  and  character  of  its 
members?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  a  species  of 
moral  murder.  What  are  the  subjects 
which  are  brought  before  them  ?  I  will 
suppose  that  a  member  of  the  profession 
shall  commit  the  highest  of  all  moral 
crimes — that  of  running  away  with  the 
wife  of  another  man,  despoiling  the  hus- 
band of  his  honour,  and]  his  children  of 
their  guardian — that  a  Jury  of  his  country 
shall  have  imposed  the  highest  penalty 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  Jury,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Court,  to  inflict ;  and 
I  ask  the  learned  Bencher  opposite,  do 
they  take  cognizance  of  these  things? 
Do  they  degrade  and  expel  the  convicted 
offenders  by  whom  such  acts  are  com- 
mitted ?  Have  we  not  seen  at  the  bar  of 
this  House,  evidence  given,  by  which  a 
Barrister,  now  practising  with  considev 
able  eminence  in  India,  was  convicted  of 
the  grossest  violation  of  every  moral  prin- 
ciple, and  have  the  Benchers  met  upon 
the  case  ?  Can  they  meet  upon  it  ?  I 
want  to  know  this ;  what  are  the  crimes 
of  which  a  man  is  to  be  guilty,  in  order 
to  disqualify  him  from  gaining  his  bread 
by  following  the  profession  of  a  Barrister  ? 
The  public  have  a  right  to  know  this.  1 
will  venture  to  say,  that  half  the  Gentle- 
men whom  1  have  now  the  honour  to 
address,  never  heard  the  particulars  of 
my  case  till  this  night.  Look,  then,  at 
the  cruelty  of  my  situation.  Might  not 
those  Gentlemen  have  been  thus  address- 
ed ?  "  Do  you  know  Mr.  Harvey — have 
you  heard  any  thing  about  him,  or  against 
him  ?  "  To  which  they  might  answer — 
*'  I  know  but  little  about  him,  but  some- 
thing about  his  having  applied  to  be 
called  to  the  Bar  ;  but  that  the  learned 
and  upright  Benchers  refused  him;  and 
when  he  applied  to  the  Judges  for  re- 
dress, they  also  refused  him."  Ii  not 
this  the  cruellest  species  of  injustice  ? 
Nothing  can  injure  the  reputation  of  a 
man  so  much  as  to  make  him  the  object 
of  vague  conjectures  and  dark  surmises 
as  to  some  undefined  crime,  which  he 
is  suspected  of  having  committed.  Is  it 
forgery — is  it  murder — or  what  is  it  that 
I  have  been  guilty  of  ?  Let  me  have  the 
brand,  if  I  deserve  it,  and  convict  me; 
bjit  in  mercy  tell  me  what  is  mj  offtoc*  ? 
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Speaking  at  I  npw  do,  to  Ihe  Members 
of  the  British  Senate — who,  even  as  this 
House  is  now  composed,  are  as  a  body, 
distinguished  for  their  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  I  ask  them,  whether  it 
is  fitting  that  a  man  should  be  condemned 
by  a  secret  tribunal,  like  that  which  I 
have  described,  without  having  the  power 
of  compelling  that  tribunal  to  lay  the 
record  of  his  crime  and  condemnation 
upon  the  Table  of  this  House  ?  Gracious 
God!  can  this  be  justice?  And  can  it  be 
in  England  where  such  things  exist  ? 

The  Attorney  General  says,  there  is  a 
Committee  of  Justice  to  which  I  may 
appeal.  Will  he  second  the  motion  to 
have  a  Committee  of  Justice  appointed  ? 
I  shall  owe  him  gratitude  if  he  will !  I 
never  yet  asked  a  favour  of  any  man — I 
have  been  unused  to  play  the  courtier,  or 
to  offer  the  incense  of  servility,  or  the 
blandishing  strains  of  flattery  to  men  in 
power.  I  have  always  maintained  my 
independence,  and  I  will  maintain  it  still, 
whether  in  this  House  or  out  of  it ;  but 
I  ask  the  learned  Bencher — and  it  is  the 
only  favour  I  ever  will  ask  of  him  or  the 
party  to  which  he  belongs — that  he  will 
second  a  motion  having  for  its  object  a 
strict  and  full  and  open  inquiry  into  all 
the  circumstances  of  my  case.  Let  evi- 
dence be  brought  forward,  and  by  the 
result  of  that  inquiry  I  will  abide.  But 
I  never  will  sit  down  the  willing  victim  of 
this  most  ungenerous  and  party-coloured 
statement,  which  has  been  artfully  made 
to  crush  me  and  my  fortunes.  When  I 
return  to  my  (Constituents  I  shall  rely 
upon  the  integrity  and  simplicity  of  the 
course  I  have" sustained.  They  will  sus- 
tain me  as  they  have  nobly  done  upon 
former  occasions,  for  I  have  never  done 
any  thing,  nor  ever  will,  either  to  tarnish 
my  reputation  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
— which,  I  trust,  is  as  high  an  honour  as 
to  be  a  Barrister- at-law— or  to  lessen  my 
pretensions  to  be  again  returned  as  the 
Representative  of  the  people.  Sir,  I  shall 
fearlessly  take  the  sense  of  the  House 
upon  this  Motion. 

The  Attorney  General  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  explain  one  circumstance. 
Those  who  had  not  heard  the  whole  of  the 
Debate,  might  be  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  made  an  unfair  and  ungenerous  attack 
upon  the  hon.  Gentleman,  by  unnecessarily 
bringing  matters  of  a  private  nature  before 
the  House;  on  the  contrary,  he  had  only 

introduced  a  few  circumstances  which  the 


hon.  Gentleman  himself  omitted,  and 
which  certainly  tended  to  explain  many 
parts  of  his  own  statement. 

Mr.  Croker:  It  is  exceedingly  painful 
to  be  required  to  decide  a  question  of 
personal  character,  upon  a  discussion  of 
public  policy.  Admitting,  as  I  am  bound 
to  do,  knowing  nothing  to  the  contrary  of 
the  truth  of  the  hon.  Member's  statement, 
and  the  clearness  of  his  character,  still 
I  do  not  think  that  this,  of  itself,  would 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  making  a  general 
rule  for  all  times  and  all  cases,  without 
much  wider  inquiry  into  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  admissions  to  the  Bar  than  the 
discussion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  parti- 
cular case  could  supply.  I  therefore  mott 
unfeignedly  feel  the  difficulty  of  giving  a 
vote  on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
which  must  be  a  negative,  and  would  have 
the  appearance,  in  some  degree,  of  passing 
a  condemnation  on  himself.  I  would  ask 
him  therefore,  to  consider  whether  he  acts 
wisely  in  putting  his  personal  case  upon 
that  issue  ?  If  he  does,  I  think  it  equally 
fair  to  say  that,  in  voting  agaitl^t  his  mo- 
tion, I  do  not  mean  to  vote  against  him. 
My  vote  is  guided  by  the  consideration  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  lay  down  a  general 
rule  on  an  important  public  question, 
which  I  am  not  prepared  to  support. 

The  House  then  divided  on  the  Motion : 
— Ayes  52  ;     Noes  68 ;     Majority  1 6. 

Bribery  at  Elections.]  Lord  John 
Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  repeal,  consolidate,  amend,  and  render 
more  effectual  the  laws  relating  to  brit>ery 
at  elections. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  wished  to  learn 
from  the  noble  Lord,  whether  it  was  his 
intention  to  introduce  a  clause  in  his  Bill, 
requiring  persons  elected  Members  of  Par- 
liament to  take  an  oath  at  the  Table  of 
that  House  that  they  had  not  been  guilty , 
directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  corrupt  prac- 
tices previously  to  taking  their  seats  ?  If 
such  a  provision  was  not  found  in  the 
Bill  he  should  bring  the  subject  under 
the  consideration  of  the  House. 

Lord  John  Russell  had  no  intention  of 
requiring  such  an  oath,  and  there  was  no 
provision  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  in  the  Bill 
he  proposed  to  bring  in. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  not  thought  proper  to 
favour  the  House  with  any  outline  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill.     The  noble 
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Lord  John  Ru$$iU  said,  that  in  the 
then  exhausted  state  of  the  House  he  was 
unwilling  to  trespass  at  any  length  upon 
their  attention,  and,  therefore,  he  wished 
to  postpone  till  the  second  reading  any 
statement  which  it  might  be  necessary 
for  him  to  make. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  begged  it  to  be  under- 
stood, that  as  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  Bill,  so  he  made  no  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  bribery  was,  to  give  the  electors 
the  right  of  voting  by  ballot;  and  he 
should  move  a  clause  having  that  object 
in  view. 

Leave  given,  and  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in. 

Claims  ok  the  Princes  oj  India.] 
Sir  John  Malcolm  moved  for  Copies  of 
all  Correspondence,  since  May,  1831, 
between  the  Commissioners  for  conduct- 
ing the  Affairs  of  India  and  the  Directors 
of  the  East-India  Company,  respecting 
the  pecuniary  claims  of  British  subjects 
on  native  Indian  Princes,  or  other  natives 
of  British  India,  subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  East-India  Company.  They  had 
recently  had  some  experience  of  the 
inconvenience  of  bringing  claims  of  that 
kind  before  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
he  had,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  impress 
on  the  Government,  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing some  more  competent  tribunal 
than  a  Committee  of  that  House  to  inves- 
tigate claims  to  which  it  was  impossible 
it  should  do  justice.  Although  forbidden 
by  law,  the  temptation  to  lend  muney  to 
the  native  princes  was  so  great,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  put  a  stop  to  the  prac- 
tice. That  necessarily  involved  the  East- 
India  Company  in  disputes  with  the 
lenders,  and  the  appeal  was  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Under  these  circum- 
BtanceSj  as  a  guide  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  thought  that  these  papers 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  Table. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant,  in  the  absence  of 
his  right  hon.  relative  (Mr.  C.  Grant) 
who  was  confined  by  indisposition,  hoped 
to  satisfy  the  hon.  Member,  in  a  very  few 
words,  that  he  was  bound  to  withdraw 
his  Motion.  The  East-India  Company 
were  at  all  times  ready  and  willing  to 
give  every  explanation  in  their  power  with 
respect  to  the  demands  on  them,  or  the 
native  princes  connected  with  them.  It 
so  happened,  however,  that  there  were  at 
this  moment  only  five  cases  which  came 


under  the  denomination  of  those  referrad 
to  by  the  hon.  Member.  Of  those  five^  two 
had  been  already  made  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  the  corre- 
spondence connected  with  them  wat  before 
the  House,  and  under  consideration  of 
Committees  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
The  other  three,  involving  also  the  claims 
ofBritish  subjects  on  native  princei«  wera 
at  this  moment  the  subject  of  negotiation, 
and  as  the  correspondence  was  still  going  on 
and  therefore  incomplete,  he  trusted  tbe 
hon.  Member  would  see  the  impropriety 
of  requiring  its  production.  For  these 
reasons,  because,  out  of  five  caaei,  two 
were  already  before  the  House,  and  three 
incomplete,  he  thought  the  hon.  Member 
would  see  the  propriety  of  not  pressing 
his  Motion.  But,  if  it  was  pressed,  he 
must  move  the  previous  question. 

Mr.  Astell  said,  it  was  most  desirable 
the  country  should  know  that  the  East- 
India  Company  acted  with  perfect  fairneti 
with  reference  to  all  claimants,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  support  the  Motion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  convinced,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  most  unfit  tjri- 
bunal  for  the  consideration  of  questions  of 
this  kind ;  and  he  hoped,  therefore,  that 
the  charter  of  the  Company  would  not  be 
renewed  without  their  consenting  to  the 
appointment  of  some  body,  whether  mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council  or  a  Special 
Committee,  who  would  relieve  the  Hovsie 
of  Commons  from  the  odium  of  resisting 
the  justapplications  of  individuals,  through 
a  sense  of  the  inconvenience  of  the  pre- 
cedent, or  from  a  conviction  of  their  awa 
incompetency.  The  House  had  followed 
this  course  with  respect  to  elections^  and 
he  did  not  know  why  they  should  not  also 
adopt  it  with  respect  to  the  claims  of  in- 
dividuals, which  were  always  considertd 
with  favour  when  made  against  powerliil 
bodies  or  companies.  He  must  stronglj 
object  to  the  appointment  of  Commitlee* 
to  investigate  such  claims,  when  madit 
by  individuals  against  the  East-Indi^ 
Company,  because  that  was  calculated  to 
shake  the  authority  of  that  Company  in 
India.  He  did  not  know  the  intenoons 
of  Government  on  this  subject.  [Lscd 
Althorp  said,  that  the  question  was  under 
consideration.]  He  was  glad  to  hear  this 
from  the  noble  Lord,  as  he  thought  the 
charter  should  not  be  renewed  without 
such  an  assurance.  As  he  understood  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  produce  the 
correspondence!  but  that  U  was  not  yet 
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complete,  be  would  recommend  bit  boo. 
friend  not  to  press  his  motion. 

Sir  George  Warrender  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  in  the  propriety  of 
some  arrangement  on  this  point. 

Motion  withdrawn. 

Party  Processions  (Ireland).]  Mr. 
Stanley  then  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his 
notice,  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  restrain,  in  certain  eases,  Party  Proces- 
sions in  Ireland.  He  hoped  that,  at  that 
late  period  of  the  session,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  near  approach  of  one  of 
those  periodical  processions  which  it  was 
the  object  of  his  Bill  to  restrain,  no  hon. 
Member  would  object  to  his  bringing 
forward  his  motion  at  that  late  hour  of 
the  night  (half-past  one  o'clock).  He  ac- 
knowledged that  the  title  of  his  bill  was 
calculated  to  awaken  constitutional  iea- 
lousy ;  at  the  same  time,  in  the  provision}^ 
of  the  Bill  itself  there  was  nothing  to 
alarm  the  warmest  advocate  of  the  most 
extensive  political  liberty.  The  object  of 
his  Bill  was  not  to  fetter  the  manifestation 
of  political  opinion  in  any  way  whatever. 
His  Bill  was  directed  against  party  pro- 
cessions connected  with  religious  subjects, 
and  calculated  to  maintain  and  prolong 
religious  animosities,  which  moved  with 
banners  exciting  angry  feelings,  and  which 
were  not  unfrequently  armed,  ready  to 
meet  the  conflicts  they  provoked.  It 
would  be  for  the  House  to  decide,  after 
it  had  made  itself  acquainted  with  the 
details  of  the  measure,  whether  he  had 
properly  characterized  its  nature  and 
extent.  The  object  of  it,  he  again  re- 
peated, was,  to  place  certain  restrictions 
on  those  processions  which,  for  a  series  of 
years  now  past,  had  taken  place  period- 
ically— which  arose  out  of  the  former 
collision  of  religious  opinions — and  which 
produced  no  other  result  than  an  increase 
of  that  mutual  rancour,  which  for  so  long  a 
time  had  animated  the  two  great  religious 
sects  into  which  Ireland  was  unfortunately 
divided.  His  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment had  hoped,  and  their  predecessors 
in  office  had  also  hoped,  that  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Question  would  have 
terminated  these  displays  of  religious  ani- 
mosity; and  any  Government  would  have 
preferred  waiting  for  the  happy  con- 
summation of  that  healing  measure — for 
a  healing  measure  he  was  certain  it  would 
still  turn  out  to  be — to  placing  restrictions 

upon  thoee  ebullitions  of  sectarian  feeling 


which  it  was  the  object  of  this  measure  to 
restrain.  But  the  experience  of  the  lu«t 
three  years  proved  too  clearly  that  no 
diminution  of  that  rancorous  feeling  had 
yet  taken  place.  Year  after  year  the  re« 
ligious  festivals  of  both  parties  had  bees 
marked  by  violent  ebullitions  of  religious 
feeling ;  and  scarcely  one  of  the  pro- 
cessions by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
had  termiuiited  in  Ireland  without  tumult 
and  bloodshed.  Former  Governments  had 
issued  proclamations  warning  the  people 
that  these  processions  were  illegal.  The 
most  respectable  men  of  both  parties  had 
exerted  themselves — and,  in  many  instances 
had  exerted  themselves  successfully^n 
order  to  prevent  these  displays  of  angry 
feelings.  He  knew  thatseveral  Magistrates, 
who,  though  they  were  themselves  en* 
rolled  among  the  Orangemen,  had  ihown 
the  most  marked  anxiety  to  put  an  end  to 
these  processions,  which  terminated  not 
only  in  bloodshed  for  the  day,  but  in  the 
continuation  of  animosities  for  years,  he 
might  perhaps  say,  for  generations.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  was  only  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Catholic  clergy  to  acknow* 
ledge,  that  they  had  endeavoured,  with  the 
most  praiseworthy  zeal,  to  prevent  the 
display  of  Catholic  feeling  on  the  17th  of 
March,  At  the  same  time,  both  the 
Orange  Magistrates  and  the  Catholic 
Clergy  were  placed  by  those  processions 
in  a  situation  of  delicacy  and  of  difficulty, 
from  which  it  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  to 
relieve  them.  Every  one  of  these  proce^ 
sions,  as  they  had  all  a  tendency  to  break  the 
peace,  was  a  misdemeanour  by  the  common 
law ;  but  the  question  which  rendered  the 
interference  of  a  Magistrate  so  difficult, 
was  the  question  as  to  the  precise  moment 
when  these  meetings  became  illegal.  The 
Magistrate  must  have  the  oath  of  an  in- 
former, declaring  his  apprehension  that  a 
breach  of  the  peace  would  ensue  from 
them;  and,  even  when  that  oath  was 
obtained,  the  Magistrate  had  to  exercise 
his  discretion,  lest  he  should  interfere 
with  an  assembly  that  was  perfectly  legal , 
or  should  admit  a  meeting  to  continue 
which  was  illegal.  The  object  of  his  Bill 
was,  to  define  the  cases  in  which  these 
processions  were  illegal,  and  therefore 
punishable  as  a  misdemeanour,  and  to  lay 
down  a  line  which  would  enable  the 
Magistracy,  by  following  it,  to  put  an  end 
to  such  processions  when  they  were  illeg^ 
At  that  late  hour  of  the  night  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  enter  minutely  into  % 
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descrifytion  of  the  details  of  the  Bill.  He 
would  merely  tay/that  processions  on  days 
Bet  apart  for  relip^ous  festivals,  or  on  days 
set  apart  for  celebrating  party  triumphs, 
arising  out  of  religious  events,  accompanied 
by  banners,  badges,  and  fire-arms,  of  which 
latter  too  many  of  these  processions  were 
even  wantonly  lavish,  were  circumstances 
which  called  for  a  declaratory  law  rather 
than  a  new  enactment  by  the  Legislature, 
as  an  assistance  to  the  Magistracy  in  the 
performance  of  those  duties  which,  he  was 
nappy  to  say,  most  of  the  Magistracy 
were  anxious  to  discharge.  He  would  not 
enter  at  that  moment  into  a  further  de- 
scription of  this  Bill ;  he  would  only  say, 
that  it  was  a  short  Bill — but  short  as  it 
was,  it  deserved,  he  admitted,  to  be 
thoroughly  canvassed,  and  the  limits  of  it 
to  be  fully  investigated.  Looking  at  the 
period  of  the  year,  and  knowing  that  one 
of  the  days  for  the  manifestation  of  re- 
ligious feeling  was  rapidly  approaching,  he 
thought  that  nobody  would  deny,  that  it 
was  expedient  that  Parliament  should 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  processions  of 
this  description.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
no  objection  would  be  made  to  the  Motion 
with  which  he  should  conclude — namely, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  restrain  in 
certain  cases  party  processions  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Maxwell  objected  to  the  measure, 
because  it  was  partial  in  its  application. 
It  ought  to  extend  to  England  as  well  as 
to  Ireland  ;  it  ought  to  apply  to  the 
Radicals,  as  well  as  to  the  Orangemen. 
The  Radicals  were  quite  as  much  in  the 
habit  of  marching  in  procession  as  the 
Orangemen,  but  the  object  of  these  two 
parties  was  very  different.  The  Radicals 
wished  to  upset,  the  Orangemen  to  pre- 
serve, the  institutions  of  their  country. 
The  object  of  the  Orangemen  in  their 
processions  was  not  to  irritate  the  feelings 
of  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen  ;  they 
walked  together  to  celebrate  events  to 
which  they  thought  they  owed  the  many 
blessings  which,  as  Protestants,  they  en- 
joyed, and  for  which  they  never  could  be 
BuflBciently  thankful.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  he  must  object  to  this  Bill  being 
broH8:ht  in. 

Mr.  Ruihven  heard  with  regret  the 
sentiments  which  had  just  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Cavan.  At  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  help  declaring  his  opinion  to 
be,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  adding 
that  Bill  to  the  Statute-book,  if  it  were  to 
be  considered  as  nothing;  more  than  a 


declaratory  law.  He  thought  that,  if  the 
Government  of  Ireland  would  determine 
to  carry  the  present  law  firmly  into  ex- 
ecution, it  would  be  found  sufficient  to 
check  the  evil  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  so  properly  denounced.  So 
long,  however,  as  Magistrates  were  allowed 
to  act  as  reviewing  officers  of  these  pro* 
cessions,  so  long  would  these  processions 
continue  to  disgrace  and  to  narass  the 
country. 

Lord  Ingestre  would  not  oppose  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill.  He  could  with, 
however,  that  its  application  were  ex- 
tended in  the  mode  suggested  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Cavan. 

Colonel  Perceval  must  defend  the 
Orangemen  and  Orange  Magistrates  from 
the  imputation  of  hon.  Members;  but  he 
declared,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  an 
enemy  to  these  processions.  He  was  not 
at  present  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace ;  but  when  he  was  in  it,  he  had 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  prevent 
these  processions  in  those  parts  of  Ireland 
in  which  he  resided.  The  case  was,  how- 
ever, very  different  now.  The  country 
was  in  such  a  state  of  agitation,  he  might 
even  say  of  rebellion,  that  the  Protestants 
no  longer  looked  to  Government  for  that 
protection  which  they  had  a  right  to  claim. 
The  Orange  Societies  were  not  secret 
Societies ;  their  objects  were  known  and 
avowed ;  they  sought  to  uphold  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment  in  Ireland,  and 
to  maintain  that  connexion  with  Great 
Britain  which  some  persons  were  so  anxioiu 
to  dissolve.  And  yet,  with  these  objects 
in  view,  the  Orangemen  were  almost  driven 
out  of  the  country,  and  treated  as  rebels. 
Such  of  the  Magistrates  as  were  Orange^ 
men  were  treated  with  contempt ;  if  they 
ventured  to  attend  the  most  peaceable 
Orange  procession,  they  ran  the  risk  of 
losingtheircommissions,  whilst  Magistratea 
on  the  other  side,  who  attended  tithe 
meetings,  and  encouraged  the  peasantrj  to 
open  breaches  of  the  law,  were  allowed  by 
Government  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption, and  with  complete  impunity. 
Now,  too,  on  the  i2th  of  June,  a  measure 
was  brought  forward  to  prevent  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  14th  of  July — a  measure 
which  he  would  at  once  denounce  as  a 
direct  insult  on  all  the  Orangemen  of 
Ireland.  And  yet  this  very  month,  pro- 
cessions which  marched  with  tricolored 
flags,  and  banners  emblazoned  with  Reform, 
were  encouragedi  if  not  promotedi  by  the 
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Irish  OoTernment.  Let  Ministers  do  their 
duty  impartially  to  persons  of  every  religion 
in  Ireland ;  and  if  they  did  that,  they 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  tranquillizing 
that  country.  When  that  was  done,  he 
should  be  happy  to  lend  them  his  humble 
assistance  to  put  down  ail  party  pro- 
cessions in  Ireland.  At  present,  however, 
he  could  not  support  this  measure.  On  the 
contrary,  as  it  would  give  encouragement 
to  the  agitation  and  rebellion  with  which 
Ireland  was  so  rife,  he  must  meet  it  with 
his  most  strenuous  opposition. 

Mr.  Shaw  looked  upon  this  measure  as 
a  mere  mockery  of  legislation.  It  was 
legislating  against  a  particular  class,  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large.  Why  should  it  not  be  directed 
against  the  Political  Unions  as  well  as 
against  the  Orange  Associations  ?  He 
would  tell  the  House  the  reason  why.  The 
reason  was,  that  noble  Lords  were  favour- 
able to  those  Unions.  The  country  had 
seen  noble  Lords  corresponding,  on  the 
most  friendly  footing,  with  those  Unions, 
which  had  put  down  the  independence  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  weakened  the 
stability  of  the  Throne  itself.  There  had 
been  processions  in  Ireland,  headed  by 
Catholic  priests,  taking  the  most  revolu- 
tionary course ;  and  yet  the  country  had 
not  seen  Government  take  any  measure 
to  put  them  down.  This  measure  was 
avowedly  brought  forward  on  account  of 
the  proximity  of  the  14th  of  July.  He  could 
not  help  considering  it  as  a  measure  in- 
tended to  conciliate  the  hon.  and  learned 
memberforKerryand  his  friends,and  to  neu- 
tralize the  hostility  which  they  felt  against 
the  Government,  for  the  opposition  which 
it  had  given  to  their  plans  of  Reform. 
He  belonged  to  no  party  in  Ireland.  He 
had  never  been  a  party  to  any  procession ; 
he  had  never  attended  any  political  meet- 
ing either  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  except 
for  the  purposes  of  his  election.  [Mr. 
Shell  said,  '*  You  have  been  at  Exeter 
Hall,  at  the  meeting  for  the  education  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland."]  He  admitted  such 
to  be  the  fact ;  but  that  was  a  religions, 
and  not  a  political  meeting.  As  to  these 
religious  processions,  he  had  always  set 
his  face  against'  them.  Still,  with  that 
settled  opinion  operating  on  his  mind,  he 
could  not  help  denouncing  this  mea- 
sure as  a  partial,  unjust,  and  unneces- 
sary measure.  The  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  told  them — and  not 
many  days  ago^tbat  be  would  not  call 


on  the  House  to  arm  the  government 
of  Ireland  with  any  extraordinary  •  powers, 
and  now  he  came  forward  with  an  ex- 
traordinary measure,  and  without  having 
made  out  any  case,  to  put  down  the 
Orange  Societies ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say, 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  not  taken 
any  steps  to  put  down  other  processtont, 
which  were  equally  injurious  to  the  pub- 
lic peace.  He  haa  received  a  letter  from 
a  member  of  a  noble  family,  who  was  did* 
tinguished  for  the  liberality  of  his  opiniont, 
giving  him  a  description  of  the  seditioDfl 
proceedings  of  a  large  meeting,  which  had 
taken  place  at  Dungarvan,  in  the  couuty 
of  Cork,  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  which, 
if  he  might  trust  to  appearances,  had  not 
yet  attracted,  nor  was  likely  to  attract, 
the  notice  of  Government.  At  that  meet- 
ing,  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Connell,  of  Dunhealy,  near  Castle  Martyn, 
had  used  this  language  to  the  populace  : 
— *  They  may  send  out  the  military,  but 

*  don't  be  afraid  of  them,  boys;  for  one  half 
'  of  them  arc  Roman  Catholics,  and  will 
'  bite  the  balls  of  their  cartridges,  or  if  they 
'  fire  upon  you,  will  fire  clean  over  your 
'  heads.   In  future  you  must  pay  no  tithes, 

*  no  taxes,  no  absentee  rents.  Whenever 
'  a  distress  takes  place,  you  have  all  of 
'  you  to  attend.  You  will  not  do  anything. 
'  You  are  even  to  help  to  drive  the  cattle ; 
'  but  let  me  see,  boys,  who  dare  buy.  You 
^  are  to  look  on.  You  are  to  commit  no 
'  breach  of  the  law.'  ["  Hear  *' from  Mr. 
Ruthven.^  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  wel- 
come to  his  cheer,  but  would  he  cheer 
what  came  next  ? '  But  if  one  beast  is  sold, 

*  then  you  know,  boys,  what  you  are  to  do/ 
He  believed  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  enough  of  Ireland,  to  know  what 
construction  the  hearers  of  this  tirade 
would  put  upon  it.  At  the  same  time, 
40,000  persons  were  assembled  for  the 
same  object  at  Carlow;  and  a  Catholic 
Priest  there  also  told  them,  that  they  were 
not  to  be  guilty  of  any  violation  of  the  law 
— ^a  piece  of  advice  which  was  too  often 
given  for  the  purpose  of  producing  quite 
the  contrary  efiect.  But  what  said  this 
priest  afterwards  ?  "  We  are  come  to 
take  vengeance  on  our  oppressors  ; "  and 
then  he  described  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland  as  individuals  who 
would  as  readily  imbrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  the  people  as  they  would  in  the 
blood  of  wolves.  This  multitude,  thus 
cautiously  advised  not  to  commit    any 

breach  of  the  peace,  went  fi:om  the  place 
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of  their  neetiog  to  Dr.  Doyle's  house,  | 
and  Dr.  Dovie  bestowed  his  blessing  upoo 
them*  He  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
relation  of  his  own,  informing  him,  that 
OD  that  same  night,  fifty-three  bonfires 
vtre  lighted  in  the  district,  and  cast  a  fu- 
nereal blaze  over  a  country  extending  for 
twenty  miles,  through  which  the  tele- 
graphic communication,  of  which  the  priest 
of  the  parish  boasted,  had  been  kept  up 
during  the  day :  and  yet,  with  a  country 
in  this  frightful  condition — all  ordinary  in- 
tercourse interrupted — the  functions  of  the 
law  suspended — the  whole  frame-work  of 
society  unhinged — the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  was  not  ashamed  to  come  forward 
with  this  puerile  and  paltry  legislation.  He 
spoke  of  it  the  other  night  as  a  measure 
of  general  application  ;  but  then,  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  threatened 
him ;  and  now  he  confessed  the  truth — 
that  it  was  intended  alone  to  suppress  the 
exhibition  of  Protestant  feeling  ;  and  by 
avowing  that  it  was  aimed  at  what  he 
termed  meetings  of  a  religious  character ; 
that  was,  according  to  his  reading,  Pro- 
testant Assemblies,  he  implicitly  sanc- 
tioned the  insurrectionary  political  move- 
ments of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their 
priesthood,  which  were  convulsing  the 
greater  part  of  Ireland.  Did  the  right 
Hon.  Gentleman,  while  his  hidden  object 
was,  to  purchase  the  hollow  and  adventi- 
tious support  of  the  agitators  and  habitual 
opposers  of  all  order,  think,  that  by  such 
a  course  as  this,  he  could  raise  a  little  dust 
wilfully  to  blind  himself,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  conceal  from  others  tlie  real  dan- 
gers which  threatened  that  unhappy  coun. 
try  ?  Did  he  think  that,  while  he  permit- 
ted the  actualdclinquents  to  go  unpunished, 
he  could  expect  those  whom  he  knew  were 
the  best  and  only  support  of  any  settled 
government  or  established  law  in  Ireland, 
patiently  to  submit  to  the  galling  injustice 
with  which  he  treated  them?  His  most 
anxious  desire  was,  to  put  an  end  to  all 
party  feeling;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  adopting  the  means,  of  all  others,  best 
calculated  to  exasperate  party  spirit,  and 
perpetuate  religious  animosity.  He  would 
carefiilly  guard  himself  against  being  con- 
sidered to  defend  or  to  justify  party  pro- 
cessions ;  but  he  could  not,  under  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  Ireland,  too  strongly 
or  indignantly  avow  his  opposition  to  a 
measure  of  such  flagrant  injustice,  gross 
partiality,  and  insulting  mockery,  as  that 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 


Mr.  Afovrtctf  0*Conntll  thought,  that 
the  existing  law  was  sufficient  to  put  down 
all  illegal  meetings,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  was  desirous  to  see  the  Bill.  He  would 
support  it  if  it  were  proved  that  the  pre- 
sent law  was  not  sufficient,  but,  till  that 
were  proved,  he  certainly  should  not  sup- 
port it. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion as  other  hon.  Members  with  regard 
to  this  Bill ;  for,  from  the  explanation 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleouin,  he 
was  at  a  loss  even  to  guess  at  the  exact 
nature  of  the  processions  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  wished  to  put  down, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  like  to  see  the 
Bill  before  he  pledged  himself  to  its  sap* 
port.  He  certainly  thought  that  there 
would  be  no  compromise  of  opinion  in  al- 
lowing the  measure  to  be  introduced;  and 
he  would,  therefore,  suggest,  that  it  would 
be  inexpedient  to  divide  the  House.  The 
measure,  he  thought,  was  desirable,  for  he 
was  opposed  to  party  processions,  as  they 
were  only  calculated  to  lead  to  disturkh- 
ances.  He  was  aware  of  the  injurious 
effects  produced  by  those  processions  on 
the  minds  of  both  Protestants  and  Ca- 
tholics in  Ireland;  and  he  certainly 
thought  that  it  was  peculiarly  the  interest 
of  the  Protestants  to  avoid  processions  cal- 
culated to  irritate  the  great  body  of  their 
countrymen.  To  celebrate  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne,  and  the  birth-day  of  King 
William,  would  have  little  effect  in  this 
country ;  but  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was 
commemorated  in  Ireland  with  the  view  of 
celebrating  the  defeat  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. There  could  be  no  other  object 
in  view :  he,  therefore,  most  anxiously 
wished  that  this  source  of  irritation  should 
be  put  an  end  to.  It  was,  however,  move 
desirable  that  party  processions  should  be 
put  a  stop  to,  by  the  exercise  of  such  in- 
fluence as  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Sligo,  had  exerted,  than  by  legialative 
enactments;  but  if  the  latter  shoald 
be  found  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  so  desirable  an  object,  he  shoald  not 
be  prepared  to  oppose  a  measure  for  that 
purpose.  He  had  always  felt  that  it  wai  a 
most  dangerous  subject  to  legislate  on ;  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  to  steer  clear  of  all  the  evils  with 
which  he  was  surrounded;  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  utmost  caution  must  be  nsed. 
They  should  strive  to  get  rid  of  the  aMtmtM, 
for,  as  long  as  that  remained,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  put  a  atop  to  acta  which 
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would  eicite  irritatioD.  It  waa  very  easy 
to  say,  that  no  party  processioQS  should 
take  pUce  on  the  12th  of  July,  but  it  was 
so  easy  to  have  the  celebratioos  on  other 
days,  that  little  or  nothing  would  be 
gained  by  preventing  them  being  held  on 
the  17th  of  March  or  the  12th  of  July. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had 
other  diflficulties  to  deal  with ;  he  had  to 
dtfine  what  party  processions  were  ;  we 
can  tell  well  enough,  in  common  parlance, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  those  words,  but 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  point  out 
the  meaning  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  too,  wished  to 
interdict  the  party  processions  of  the  Pro- 
testants, how  could  he  avoid  putting  a 
stop  to  those  demonstrations  of  physical 
force  ;  the  object  of  which  was  not,  per- 
haps, to  oppose  by  force,  but  to  intimiaate 
and  to  prevent  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  state  of  Ireland  was 
such  as  to  call  for  legislative  interference. 
When  bodies  of  men  to  the  number  of 
20,000  or  30,000,  headed  by  priests,  were 
moving  about  the  country  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  collection  of  tithes,  an 
illegal  object,  it  was  right  to  interdict 
them  by  law,  as  well  as  these  processions. 
In  either  case  the  object  of  the  law  would 
be,  to  prevent  the  violation  of  the  public 
peace.  If  it  was  desirable  to  put  down 
the  Protestant  processions,  he  did  not  see 
on  what  ground  these  demonstrations  of 
physical  force  could  be  defended,  which 
were  brought  forward  to  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law,  and  which  placed 
in  danger  the  persons  and  property  of  the 
loyal  subjects  of  the  King.  He  certainly 
could  not  imagine  how  the  rights  or  the 
liberties  of  the  subject  could  be  violated 
by  putting  a  stop  to  these  assemblies.  He 
did  not  see  how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  interdict  party  processions,  unless  he 
also  put  a  stop  to  these  large  congregations 
of  persons  which  tended  to  breaches  of  the 
public  peace  and  the  violation  of  the  law. 
He  was  friendly  to  the  object  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  in  so  far  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  show  that  the  exercise 
of  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
these  processions.  If  influence  would  not 
prevail,  he  would  not  oppose  a  legislative 
interference,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  it 
would  be  efiectual ;  but  it  would  not  be 
eflectual  unless  a  stop  was  put  to  the  as- 
semblies he  had  alluded  to. 

Mr.  Sheil  said,  there  was  a  manifest 
diatinction  between  these  processions  and 


the  large  public  assemblies  to  whioh  al- 
lusion had  been  made.  The  procestiODS 
about  to  be  held  were  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  the  triumph  of  one  party  over 
the  other ;  and  they  hardly  ever  took  place 
without  bloodshed ;  but  he  believed  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  of  blood  hating 
been  shed  at  these  large  assemblages  of 
the  people,  which  did  not  meet  to  violate 
the  law,  but  only  to  offer  a  passive  resist- 
ance to  it.  Blood  had  repeatedly  been 
shed  in  the  Orange  processions  i  and  he 
had  repeatedly  heard  them  denounced  by 
the  Judges  from  the  judgment-seat  as  the 
cause  of  the  greatest  evils,  and  always 
tending  to  breaches  of  the  peace.  The 
rig^t  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  other  meel- 
ings  must  be  prevented ;  but  what  were 
they  ?  Did  they  ever  lead  to  bloodshed 
— were  the  persons  who  attended  them 
guilty  of  breaches  of  the  peace  or  viola- 
tions of  the  law  ?  The  one  class  of  meet- 
ings were  held  for  the  purpose  of  tri- 
umphing over,  and  insulting  the  feelinm 
of,  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  while 
the  other  class  was  of  entirely  a  distinct 
character.  At  the  processions  the  people 
attended  armed — ^this  led  to  attack  on  one 
side,  and  defence  on  the  other,  and  both 
were  actuated  by  the  worst  party  feeling. 
Both  were  guilty ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of 
Government  to  prevent  these  meetings 
being  held  when  such  scenes  occurred. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  alluded  to 
the  assertion,  that  mobs  of  20,000  or 
30,000  persons  were  led  about  the  country, 
headed  by  priests,  and  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed in  the  most  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory language.  But  what  were  the  facts 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  to  de- 
pend upon  in  support  of  his  assertion? 
Certainly,  the  hon.  and  learned  Recorder 
had  read  a  letter  to  show  that  this  was 
the  case,  and  he  had  even  gone  the  length 
of  naming  a  priest  who  used  language  of 
the  most  inflammatory  nature.  He  had 
not,  however,  stated  the  name  of  die 
writer  of  the  letter.  And  were  these,  then, 
facts  that  could  be  proved  in  a  Court  of 
Justice  ?  Let  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man prove  that  what  be  stated  was  fact, 
even  before  the  Committee  now  sitting  on 
the  state  of  Ireland.  He  called  upon  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  to  do  so ;  and 
he  challenged  him  to  produce  the  letter- 
writer  as  an  attesting  witness  on  the  state 
of  Ireland,  and  to  prove  the  assertioiis 
which  he  had  made.  He  was  sure  that 
there  was  no  man  with  the  feeliagi  of  ft 
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citixeOy  nay,  more,  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian,  who  would  not  concur  in  au 
expression  of  utter  detestation  at  the  sen- 
timents' given  in  the  letter,  as  having  been 
littered  at  a  public  meeting  ;  but  if  there 
should  be  found  a  Christian  priest  who 
had  uttered  such  language,  the  sidgle  ex- 
ception of  such  a  person  would  not  justify 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  nor  should  a  case 
of  individual  impropriety  form  the  basis 
of  legislative  enactment.  With  respect 
to  the  present  measure,  he  was  content  to 
have  it  laid  on  the  Table,  with  a  view  to 
examine  its  provisions.  He  was  satis6ed 
that  its  object  was  good,  for  it  was  to  de- 
stroy that  unhappy  religious  animosity 
which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  in  Ire- 
land, and  to  prevent  the  one  party  em- 
bruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the 
other.  He  could  not  pledge  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  details  of  the  Bill  till  he 
saw  it  before  him. 

Mr.  AnthoJiy  Lefroy  admitted  that  there 
was  a  difference  between  the  Orano^e  and 
the  Anti-tithe  meetings,  but  thought  the 
latter  were  infinitely  the  worst.  He  thought 
it  lilcely  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  to  Government  by  the  Bill  would  be 
tyrannically  applied  in  some  instances, 
and,  therefore,  he  would  vote  against  its 
introduction  if  a  division  should  take 
place. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  the  object  of  his 
right  hon.  friend  was,  simply  to  put  down 
those  party  processions,  which  had  been 
productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  only  feasible  objection  that 
had  been  made,  or  could  be  made  to  the 
Bill  was,  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough. 
The  only  wish  of  the  Government  was, 
to  prevent  bloodshed  and  riot,  and  as  to 
anti-tithe  meetings,  he  believed  they  would 
not  be  heard  of  after  the  Government 
measures  had  been  carried  into  execution. 
There  was  no  difficulty,  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  daresaid,  in  bringing  the  guilty  to 
justice  under  the  law  at  present,  after  they 
were  apprehended,  but  there  was  some 
difficulty  in  apprehending  them,  while 
there  was  no  means  of  preventing  their 
crime,  which  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
supply. 

Mr.  Henry  Graitan  lamented  that  Gen- 
tlemen should,  on  this  occasion,  as  on  so 
many  others,  have  attacked  the  Catholic 
clergy,  who,  he  did  not  believe,  ever  coun- 
tenanced illegal  proceedings,  much  less 
excited  their  flocks    to  take  vengeance. 

Witt  ret pect  to  the  proposed  measure,  he 


was  of  opinion  that  the  processions  should, 
at  all  hazards,  be  suppressed,  and  he, 
therefore,  would  support  the  Motion. 

Leave  given,  and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in. 

HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  June   15,   1832. 

MiHtrrBB.]  Papen  ardeted.  On  Uie  Motton  of  tiie  Dnlw 
of  BtrocLXuoR,  of  the  Number  of  Writi  of  Subpanft 
issued  during  the  lait  ten  yesn  by  the  Court  of  Ezdieqner 
(Scotland),  Ac. 

Bills.  Read  a  third  time  :—Anny  Priie  Hooey;  RcfMtlB 
Park  Act  Amendment. — Read  a  aeooiid  time: — King^ 
County  Assiies. 

Petitioni  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Wirklow,  ftom  Tulbi- 
more  and  Frankford,  in  Ikvour  of  the  Kingfs  CSointy 
Assises  BilU—By  the  Earl  of  Mrnro,  from  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  in  foroor  of  the  Anatomy 
Bill. — By  the  Earl  of  Finoall,  flrom  Garrodoyae; — by 
the  Earl  of  Radnob,  tram  three  PlaoM  in  Irctaadj  and 
by  Lord  Kino,  from  White  Churdi,  and  other  Fbwesr— 
for  the  Abolition  of  Tithes.— By  Lord  Knro,  from  the 
Northern  Political  Union,  for  a  better  ApproprtattioD  of 
theRevenuesof  the  Bishc^ck  of  Durham;  and  from  the 
Rate-payers  of  Cheshire,  against  certain  OrierancM  nist* 
ing  in  that  country. — By  the  Duke  of  DBvONSVimn,  from 
Dunganron,  for  continuing  the  Frandiise  to  the  51.  Hoase 
holders — By  the  Marquess  of  CLAirftiCAnoi.  fttm 
Parishes  in  Dublin  and  Westminster,  in  flivoiir  of  the 
Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland). — By  the  EmA  of 
RoDsx,  from  ten  Places,  and  seven  Orufe  Lodges, 
against  that  Plan ;  and  from  Oxioxd,  for  a  Rerisioa  of  the 
Criminal  Code. 

Political  Unions.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry  said,  that  seeing  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  his  place,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  trespassing  for  a  few  moments 
on  the  House,  while  he  asked  that  noble 
Earl  a  question  relative  to  a  meeting, 
which  had  been  lately  held,  of  a  Political 
Union  at  the  town  of  Sundertandi  in  the 
north  of  England.  In  the  first  place,  he 
repeated  the  expression  of  the  deep  regret 
with  which  he  heard  the  noble  Earl,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  a  speech  he  made  when 
the  subject  of  Political  Unions  was  before 
the  House,  declare  that  it  wasnothis  inten- 
tion to  interfere  with  those  bodies,  con- 
ceiving that  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
of  England  would  put  an  end  to  them 
after  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  and  the 
excitement  which  had  called  them  into 
action  had  subsided.  He  was  sorry  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  made  any  such  declaration, 
and  he  was  sure  that  if  he  had  narrowly 
followed  the  conduct  of  those  poKtical 
bodies,  since  the  Reform  Bill  was  passed 
into  a  law,  he  would  find  good  grounds 
for  changing  his  opinion ;  and  he  was  con- 
vinced if,  in  particular,  he  looked  at  the 
nature  of  the  language  held  at  the  meeting 

to  which  be  was  about  to  refer|  the  noMi 
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Earl  would  feel  the  responsible  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  see  the  ne- 
cessity of  reconsidering  his  determination. 
At  that  meeting  various  speeches  were 
made,  all  of  a  violent  nature;  but  the  Mr. 
Larkins  who  spoke  on  the  former  occasion, 
and  who  was  described  to  him  as  a  friend 
of  Dr.  Headlam,  delivered  a  speech  more 
inflammatory  than  the  rest.  He  would 
not  occupy  the  House  by  reading  extracts 
at  any  length  from  those  speeches,  but 
merely  state  one  or  two  passages  from  that 
of  Mr.  Larkins.  In  one  place  that  person 
said  '*  that  Earl  Grey  was  but  a  weak  in- 
strument in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and 
without  the  Political  Unions  he  would  be 
nothing."  But  the  thing  did  not  rest  there ; 
for' the  Political  Unions,  not  content  with 
their  meetings  and  inflammatory  harangues, 
circulated  cheap  publications,  and  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  copy  of  one  which  was  cir- 
culated, according  to  the  account  of  a 
very  respectable  informant,  to  a  not  less 
extentthan  150,000.  It  was  entitled  "  The 
People's  Charter,  with  an  introduction  re- 
lative to  the  King^s  conduct"  The  first 
part  was  so  libellous  that  he  would  not 
waste  the  time  of  their  Lordships  in  re- 
peating it;  but,  what  he  wanted  to  point  out 
was,  that  the  latter  part  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  copy  of  instructions  to  the 
people  of  England  with  respect  to  their 
conduct  at  the  approaching  general  elec- 
tions. He  was  sure  that  one  of  the  con- 
sequences of  these  Political  Unions  would 
be,  that  whenever  an  election  did  take 
place,  or  in  whatever  part  of  the  country, 
It  would  be  ruled  at  their  dictation.  The 
publication  he  referred  to  had  this  passage. 

*  The.  people  must  remember  that  the 
'  battle  of  freedom  is  but  begun ;  and  that 
'  its  next,  its  grand,  its  sacred  objects,  are 

*  — a  free  Press,  Universal  Suffrage,  Vote 
'  by  Ballot,  and  Annual  Parliaments.  They 
'  must  remember  that  the  best  means  of 

*  obtaining  these  is  to  enrol  themselves  in 
'  Political  Unions,  to  call  incessant  public 
'  meetings,  and  widely  difluse  such  works 
'  as  the  present.      They  must  remember, 

*  that  if  they  exact  not  pledges  in  favour 
'  of  these  four  great  objects,  from  parlia- 
'  mentary    candidates,    then    slavery    is 

*  sanctioned  by  their  own  consent.  They 
'  must  remember  that,  to  refuse  to   pay 

*  taxes  is  the  best  mode  of  hastening  every 
'  opposed  Reform  ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 

*  that  topay  these  is  to  purchase  a  precisely 

*  corresponding  duration   of   oppression. 

*  The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  they  will 


*  have  an  opportunity  of  following  the  ex- 
'  cellent  advice  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
'  '*  to  tolerate  nothing  ancient  that  reason 
'  does  not  sanction,  and  to  shrink  from  no 

*  novelty  to  which  reason  may  conduct.*' ' 
Even  the  favoured  town  of  Gateshead  had 
a  Political  Union,  which  had  already  gone 
the  length  of  starting  a  candidate,  and 
that  Union  called  on  the  people  to  vote  for 
no  man  who  was  not  pledged  to  dissolve 
what  they  called  the  sacrilegious  union 
between  Church  and  State — to  do  away 
with  septennial  Parliaments — ^to  abolisn 
the  Corn  laws,  and  to  act  as  a  delegate  for 
the  people.  Now,  he  submitted  those 
things  to  the  calm  consideration  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  he  appealed  to  his  good 
sense  and  experience  to  determine  whether, 
in  the  event  of  a  general  election,  the 
country  would  not  be  so  convulsed  under 
this  dictation  as  to  render  the  idea  of  a 
free  election  of  Representatives  utterly 
impossible.  When  he  reflected  on  this 
subject  he  naturally  turned  to  the  almost 
parallel  case  of  1799,  and  he  found  that 
at  that  period  Mr.  Pitt  was  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  similar  societies  which  existed 
at  that  period.  Mr.  Pitt's  propositions 
were  these: — '  I  there  fore  submit,  that  who- 
'  ever  shall  continue  to  be  a  member  of 

*  such  Societies,  after  a  certain  day  to  be 
'  named,  shall  have  a  small  fine  inflicted 

*  on  him  upon  conviction  before  a  Mag^s- 
'  trate.  There  must,  however,  be  decrees 
'  of  guilt  in  the  cases  of  individuals ;  I 
'  therefore  wish  to  give  an  option  with  re- 

*  spect  to  the  recovery  of  the  penalty,  or 
'  to  proceed  against  the  offender  in  a  Court 
'  of  Record,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of 
'  the  Court  to  punish  him  by  fine,  im- 

*  prisonment,  or  by  transportation.'  *  ♦  ♦ 

*  But  as  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against 

*  all  the  various  shapes  and  forms  which 
'  treason  may  assume,  it  will  be  necessary 
'  to  define  those  Societies,  the  members  of 
'  which  are  to  be  subjected  to  the  pro- 
'  ceedings  now  proposed  to  be  instituted 
'  against  them.      I  will  therefore  observe, 

*  that  their    peculiar    characteristics  are 

*  contrary  to  every  engagement  prescribed 
'  by  the   Constitution,   by  morality   and 

*  religion.'  ♦  *  •  <  But,  this  is  not  suffi- 
'  cient ;  and  it  will  be  found  requisite  to 
'  accompany  this  measure  by  provisions 

*  against  the  owners  of  public  and  private 

*  houses  who  shall  harbour  such  Societies.' 

*  •  •  '  The  second  object  will  be,  to  pre- 
I  *  vent  the  existence  of   other   Societies 
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*  wbich  are  etidently  calculated  to  corrupt 

*  the  morals  and  yitiate  the  understanding 

*  of  the  community, — I  mean  Debating 
'  Societies,  in  which  questions  are  agitated 

*  little  suited  to  the  capacity  of  the  au- 

*  dience,  and  which  operate  to  loosen  the 

*  foundations  of  morality,  religion,  and 

*  social  happiness.     In  a  former  Session 

*  measures  were  adopted  to  prevent  the 

*  delivery  of  political  lectures,  but  attempts 

*  have  been  made  to  elude  them  by  deliver- 
'  ing  historical  lectures,  which  by  misre- 
'  presentation,  and  the  force  of  erroneous 

*  inference,    are    rendered    equally  dan- 

*  gerous.     With  this  view  of  the  subject, 

*  I  trust  there    can  be  no   objection  to 

*  extend  the  proposed  provisions  to  all 
'  societies  where  money  is  taken  for  admis- 

*  sion-;  and  that  none  shall  be  held  unless 
'  licensed  by  a  Magistrate,  and  liable  to  his 

*  inspection.'  •  Mr.  Pitt  then  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suppress 
Societies  established  for  seditious  and  trea- 
sonable purposes.  He  really  thought  that 
some  law  like  this  might  safely  be  enacted 
at  present,  or  that,  at  any  rate,  effectual 
measures  should  be  taken  to  suppress  the 
Unions ;  and  his  object  in  rising  was,  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl,  whether  he  meant  to  put 
the  common  law  in  force  against  those 
Societies,  and  whether,  in  case  the  common 
law  was  not  sufficient,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  adopt  some  more  efficacious  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  Political  Unions? 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  he  was  afraid  that 
what  he  had  to  offer  in  reply  to  the  noble 
Marquess  would  not  be  satisfactory  to 
him,  as  the  noble  Lord  had  commenced 
his  observations  with  expressing  his  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  remarks  which  he 
(Earl  Grey)  made,  on  a  late  occasion, 
with  reference  to  the  bodies  called  Political 
Unions.  If  he  remembered  correctly  what 
had  then  fallen  from  him,  he  allowed  that 
these  Societies,  were  inconsistent  with  the 
well-being  and  good  government  of  the 
country  in  ordinary  times,  but  he  had 
stated,  that  as  they  were  called  into  ex- 
istence by  the  particular  circumstances  of 
the  day,  and  were  but  the  creatures  of  its 
excitement,  he  thought  it  more  prudent 
not  to  act  with  hasty  severity  against  them, 
and  that  it  was  more  wise  to  wait  for  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  of  England  to 
put  them  down,  than  to  have  recourse  to 
new  laws,  which  might  not  be  in  exact 
accordar  :e   with    the    principles  of   the 
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British  Constitution,  and  which  experi- 
ence had  shown  were  not  always  compe- 
tent to  accomplish  the  objects  for  which 
they  were  intended.  The  noble  Marquess 
had  referred  to  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt's, 
but  even  there  he  would  see  that  the  ex- 
ample of  that  great  statesman  would  not 
be  m  his  favour.  He  would  find  that  few 
of  the  laws  which  Mr.  Pittproposed  to  enact 
in  that  speech  were  ever  carried  into  effect, 
and  he  would  also  find,  that  but  little  good 
resulted  from  those  that  had  been  carried 
into  operation.  He  hoped  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary for  him  to  disclaim  any  participa- 
tion in  the  sentiments  which  the  noble 
Marquess  had  quoted  on  this  and  on  a 
former  occasion.  In  the  instance  referred 
to  he  had  expressed  not  only  his  dislike, 
but  his  abhorrence  and  disg^t  at  such  lan- 
guage and  opinions,  and  he  still  felt  as 
strongly  as  ever  on  the  subject.  But  with 
regard  to  the  meeting  at  Gateshead,  to 
which  the  noble  Marquess  now  referred, 
he  had  seen  no  account  of  the  proceedings, 
and  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Larkins  as  he  had  with  that  per- 
son's violent  speech  at  Newcastle.  When 
the  noble  Marquess  said  that  he  (Earl 
Qrey)  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Headlam,  the 
House  should  know  that  Dr.  Headlam 
was  not  a  gentleman  to  countenance  such 
language,  as  there  was  no  more  respectable 
or  loyal  character  in  society,  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  hold  him  responsible  for  senti- 
ments which  were  foreign  to  his  nature. 
With  regard  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Larkins, 
he  (Earl  Grey)  had  no  reason  to  mitigate 
the  censure  which  he  passed  on  them  on 
a  former  occasion,  and  the  very  passage 
which  the  noble  Marquess  had  read  showed 
in  what  manner  that  person  proposed  to 
deal  with  him.  He  repeated,  that  no  one 
could  have  heard  such  language  without 
disgust,  and  he  thought  it  was  rather  too 
much  to  hold  Dr.  Headlam,  as  chairman  of 
a  meeting,  or  the  meeting  itself,  which 
was  composed  of  most  respectable  persons, 
and  where  much  good  was  efiected,  re- 
sponsible for  the  words  of  soch  a  person 
as  Mr.  Larkins.  It  was  an  unfair  rule  to 
make  any  number  of  persons  responsible 
for  what  an  individual  amongst  them 
might  say,  and  even  their  Lordships 
generally  would  be  sorry  to  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  language  or  sentiments 
of  every  noble  Member  of  the  Home. 
With  respect  to  the  Political  Unions,  he 
could  only  repeat,  that  he  looked  to  the 
good  sense  of  the  people  to  pat  an  end  to 
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them.  If  tbey  transgressed  the  law,  he 
hoped  the  law  as  it  now  stood  would  be 
sufficient  to  correct  them.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  noble  Marquess,  asking 
whether  he  had  not  an  intention  of  apply- 
ing for  a  new  law,  he  had  only  to  reply, 
that  he  had  not.  He  had  no  such  inten- 
tion, nor  had  he  any  instructions  from  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  propose  it. 

Court  OP  Exchequer  (Scotland).] 
On  the  question  that  the  Order  of  the 
Day  be  read  for  the  House  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Exchequer 
Court  (Scotland)  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  rose  to  remind 
their  Lordships,  that  he  had  on  a  former 
occasion  urged  several  objections  to  this 
measure,  which  he  would  not  then  repeat. 
He  must,  however,  further  object  to  the 
Bill,  that  there  was  no  right  of  appeal 
given  by  the  Bill  from  the  decisions  of^the 
new  Judge,  which  might  be  attended  with 
a  g^at  deal  of  inconvenience.  He  could 
not  help  also  adverting  to  the  hurry  with 
which  the  Bill  was  urged  forward ;  as  to 
which  there  were  rumours  out  of  doors 
which  he  would  not  mention.  The  evidence 
taken  before  the  House  of  Commons  did 
not  at  all  bear  out  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  He  required,  therefore,  fur- 
ther evidence  before  he  could  give  it 
his  support.  He  was  of  opinion  that  the 
evidence  already  taken  did  not  support  the 
allegations  in  its  preamble.  He  should, 
therefore,  move  as  an  amendment,  that 
this  Bill,  instead  of  being  committed, 
should  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
to  inquire  into  the  duties  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer,  to  consider  how  far  its  duties 
could  be  performed  by  the  Judges  of  the 
other  Courts,  and  to  report  their  opinions 
thereupon  to  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Camperdown  thought,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  country  were  due  to  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack 
for  bringing  in  this  Bill.  The  Bill  was 
not  founded  on  economy  merely,  although 
that  was  not  without  importance,  but  was 
founded  mainly  on  principle.  It  was  of 
the  last  importance  to  preserve  the  re- 
spectability of  our  Courts  of  Justice,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  incompatible  with 
that  object  than  the  having  sinecure  Courts 
of  Justice.  This  measure  had  not  been 
adopted  without  adequate  inquiry,  for  it  had 
undergone  considerable  investigation  and 
discussion  both  in  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliamtnt,  and  the  principle  on  which  it. 


proceeded  had  been  fully  acted  on  during 
the  Administration  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington),  when  the  Conrt  of 
Admiralty  and  Commissary  Court  had 
been  abolished  as  separate  tribunals,  and 
when  two  Judges  had  been  taken  from 
the  Court  of  Session,  and  two  Barons 
from  this  very  Court,  without  any  previous 
investigation ;  but  still  he  thought  that 
measure  a  very  proper  one.  There  was 
no  precipitation  in  carrying  forward  •  this 
Bill,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  ComoKma,  of 
which  the  Report  was  before  their  Lord* 
ships,  was  amply  sufficient  to  justify  it«  A 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  hit 
legal  habits,  must  be  fully  competent  ta 
do  the  duties  of  this  Court ;  and  be  would 
have  ample  time,  for  the  Judges  of  Uiat 
Court  had  seven  months'  vacation.  He 
might  refer  to  the  noble  Duke  (the  Doke 
of  Buccleugh),  and  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Haddington)  opposite,  whether  it 
was  not  a  matter  of  notoriety  in  Scotland, 
that  the  business  of  this  Court  was  merely 
nominal. 

The  Earl  of  Haddington  had  often  heard 
it  said  in  Scotland,  that  the  business  of  the 
Court  was  merely  nominal,  and  he  had 
heard  this  as  often  denied.  His  own 
opinion  was,  that  there  was  but  little  busi*> 
ness ;  but  that  what  business  there  wae, 
required  considerable  legal  knowledge  and 
attention  to  do  it  well.  This  Bill  had,  in- 
deed, passed  this  House  last  year  wiUioat 
inquiry,  but  that  was  no  reafon  why  it 
should  now  pass  without  inquiry*  No 
practical  lawyer  of  the  Scotch  Court  of 
Exchequer,  nor  any  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  had  been  examined,  and  the 
opinion  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  the  late 
Chief  Baron,  was  adverse  to  the  supposition 
that  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  was 
competent  to  do  the  business  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  and  he  had  an  experience 
of  eleven  years  as  Chief  Baron,  while  the 
presentChief  Baron  had  only  had  an  experi- 
ence of  two  years.  Then,itwasone  of  the  Ar- 
ticles of  Union  that  Scotland  should  have 
a  Court  of  Exchequer,  and,  therefore,  this 
Bill  was  an  infringement  of  these  Articles, 
which  the  measure  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Wellington)  was  not,  for  it  only 
regulated  the  Court,  which  was  consistent 
with  those  Articles.  The  meaning  wai» 
that  the  Scotch  should  have  thejurisdiction 
in  their  own  country. 

The  Earl  of  Roieberry  reminded  noble 
Lords  that  this  was  not  merely  a  meature 
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of 'economy,  but  a  measure  of  principle. 
As  to  the  infringement  of  the  Articles  of 
Union,  the  measure  of  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Wellington)  had  infringed 
them,  by  abolishing  the  Admiralty  Court 
as  a  separate  tribunal.  It  could  not  be 
supposed  that  a  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Session  was  not  perfectly  competent  to  do 
the  duties  of  this  Court,  considering  the 
leg^l  habits  which  he  must  have  acquired; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  these  revenue  cases 
were  often  perfectly  well  managed  by  the 
Justices,  Commissioners  of  Supply,  and 
the  Excise  Courts.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
Session  now  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee up-stairs,  and  it  was  totally  un- 
necessary. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  admitted,  that 
the  inquiry,  so  far  as  it  had  gone,  was  in 
favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  Court ;  but 
it  certainly  was  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
late  Chief  Baron  (Sir  Samuel  Shepherd) 
had  maintained  that  the  Court  ought  to  be 
preserved.  He  was  aware  that  the  present 
Chief  Baron  held  a  contrary  opinion  ;  but 
then  he  presumed  that  the  House  would 
bear  in  mind,  that  the  latter  had  had  only 
two  years  experience,  while  the  former  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  eleven  ;  he,  there- 
fore, considered  the  opinion  of  Sir  Samuel 
Shepherd  to  be  the  more  valuable  of  the 
two.  Both,  he  was  sure,  were  given  with 
perfect  sincerity,  neither  party  having  an 
interest  one  way  or  the  other.  He  denied 
that  there  was  any  principle  in  the  Bill, 
and  his  opinion  decidedly  was,  that  the 
Crown  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  right 
of  having  its  trials,  whenever  necessary, 
before  its  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Scotland 
because  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  wished  to 
retire  on  a  pension.  But  whatever  indi- 
vidual opinions  noble  Lords  might  enter- 
tain upon  the  subject,  one  thing  at  least 
was  certain,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  full, 
fair,  and  minute  inquiry  before  the  Court 
was  abolished. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  would  offer  one  or 
two  remarks  as  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  Duke  who  had  just  sat  down.  He 
begged  to  state,  that  there  was  nothing 
peculiar  in  the  Bill,  as  regarded  the  dis 
cretion  of  the  members  of  the  Court.  I 
was  only  following  up  the  principle  of  the 
noble  Duke's  own  measure — that  by  which 
he  had  reduced  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  two,  which  was  salutary  as  far  as 
it  went.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
that  the  Court  should  be  abolished,  be- 
cause it  was  wholly  unnecessary  for  the 


discharge  of  the  functions  hitherto  intrusted 
to  it.  The  question  then  was,  how  this 
Court  was  to  be  put  an  end  to,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  expensive,  but 
because  also,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
indecorous  than  having  a  Court  of  Judi- 
cature with  sinecure  Judges,  having  large 
salaries,  without  even  the  semblance  of 
business.  In  order  to  effect  the  object  in 
view,  this  Bill  enacted  that  the  Judges  of 
the  Exchequer  Court,  as  they  died  offor  re- 
signed, should  not  be  replaced  by  others  ; 
and  it  further  made  provision  for  a  Court 
competent  to  do  any  business  which  might 
hereafter  arise.  It  was,  he  conceived, 
far  better  to  settle  the  matter  by  legis- 
lation, than  leave  it  to  the  chance  of  a 
time  arising  when  there  should  be  none  of 
that  importunity,  on  the  score  of  faithful 
services,  to  which  every  Government  was 
subjected  by  its  adherents.  It  had  been 
observed  that  this  Bill  must  await  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  for  that 
It  could  not  come  into  operation  until  he 
chose  to  retire.  Now,  if  the  Chief  Baron 
should  think  proper  to  resign,  upon  the 
passing  of  this  Bill,  he  (Lord  Brougham) 
would  look  upon  it  as  a  strong  proof  of  the 
irksomeness  of  the  situation  in  which  he 
found  himself  placed;  for  few  things 
could  be  more  irksome  than  receiving  a 
large  sum  as  a  Judge,  having  no  judicial 
business  to  transact.  It  certainly  was  not 
an  enviable  situation  to  be  placed  in — at 
least,  speaking  for  himself,  he  should  not 
think  it  so.  With  respect  to  the  opinion 
of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  he  was  not  in- 
clined to  attach  a  great  deal  of  weight  to 
it,  for  he  remembered  that  he  had  formerly 
given  a  strong  opinion  against  reducing 
the  number  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  all ;  and  this  at  a  time  when  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  Exchequer  was  so 
small,  that  they  amounted  in  one  year  only 
to  seven,  and  in  the  following  year  to  three, 
making  an  average  of  five  cases  in  the  year. 
Now,  there  were  five  Barons  of  the  Exche- 
quer, with  an  average  of  five  undefended 
cases  a-year,  or  one  to  each,  and  yet  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  number  could  be  reduced.  It  was 
then  in  contemplation  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber by  one  only ;  but  even  that  one  he 
could  not  spare.  Now,  when  it  wai  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  Court,  on  the  ground 
of  its  having  no  business  to  transact,  only 
two  cases  having  come  before  it  in  the  lut 
year,  the  learned  Judg;e  thinks  that  there 
should  still  be  retained  two  Judges,  thus 
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keeping  up  his  former  average  of  a  Judge 
to  each  cause/  As  to  the  allegation  that 
the  Bill  was  hurried  through  Parliament,  he 
had  only  to  observe,  that  nearly  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  it  was  first  introduced, 
when  it  was  discussed  in  that  House,  and 
afterwards  more  fully  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Not  being  then 
passed  into  a  law,  a  Committee  had  been 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and 
before  that  Committee  it  had  been  proved, 
that  the  little  business  formerly  before  the 
Court  had  been  of  late  gradually  becoming 
less.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  measure 
was  most  expedient. 

The  question  was  then  put,  and  the 
Amendment  negatived  without  a  division; 
after  which,  the  Bill  went  through  a  Com- 
mittee, and  was  reported  without  Amend- 
ment. 


HOUSE    OF  COMMONS, 
Fridai/,  June  15,    1832. 

MiNUTXS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  Uie  Motion  of  Mr.  Pbach, 
an  Account  of  all  Sums  paid  into  the  Stamp  Office  for 
Duty  on  Insuranoe  ttam  Fire*  in  London  and  the  Country, 
for  the  quarters  ending  severally  on  S5th  March,  S4th 
June,  29th  September,  and  25th  December,  1831;  dis- 
tinguishing the  Amount  of  the  Allowance  made  to  each 
Office  for  collecting  the  same,  seyenUly,  of  4/.  and  5L  per 
ccot,  and  by  what  Offices  or  Persons  such  Sums  have  been 
paid,  together  with  the  Dates  of  such  Payments. 

New  Writs  issued.  On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Spring  Ricb,  for 
Knaresborough,  in  the  room  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamks 
Mackintosh,  deceased. 

Bills.  Read  a  first  time':— Party  Processions  (Ireland); 
Bribery  at  ElecUons ;  Limitation  of  Actions. — Read  a 
third  time :— Fines  and  Recoveries ;  Courtesy  of  England* 
Inheritance. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Oxuantown,  firom  the  High 
Sheriff  of  King's  County,  for  Re-enacting  the  Insurrection 
Act — ^By  Sir  Henry  Bunburv,  ttom  Bury  St  Edmund's; 
— by  Lord  Oxmantown,  from  four  Parishes  in  Ire- 
land; and  by  Mr.  Wtse,  from  Clogher, — for  a.Re- 
viaicm  of  the  Criminal  Code. — By  Mr.  Wtsb,  fW>m 
Galway,  for  Equalizing  Civil  Rights  in  that  County; 
firom  Tipperary,  Clonmel,  and  Rossmore,  for  an 
effidenC  Reform  for  Ireland;  and  ttom  three  Par- 
ishes in  Ireland,  against  Tithes. — By  Lord  Morpbth, 
firom  Knaresborough,  to  substitute  that  Place  for  Ripley 
as  one  of  the  Polling  Places  for  the  West  Riding. — By  Mr. 
Kxnnbdt,  finom  Ayr, — for  Stopping  the  Supplies ;  from 
Kihnamock,  against  any  alteration  of  the  Boroughs  in 
Sdiedule  E  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill ;  and  from  Inverary, 
Ayr,  and  Irvine, — for  Alterations  in  tlie  Scotch  Reform 
BilL — By  Six  Gsorok  Clbrk,  firom  Dalkeith, — agunst 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland;. 

Conduct  of  Police  Magistrates.] 
Mr.  O'Coiinell:  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  callins:  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
case  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Catherine 
Murphy,  as  it  appears  reported  in  a  morn- 
ing paper  of  last  Monday,  and  of  requesting 
that  explanation  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  Home  Department  for  which  I  gave 
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him  notice  that  it  was  my  intention  to  ask 
this  evening.  The  following  is  the  state- 
ment, as  it  appears  in  the  newspaper: — 
Catherine  Murphy,  a  young  woman  of 
decent  appearance,  was  charged  with 
having  exposed  for  sale  a  quantity  of 
nuts,  and  assaulted  policeman  John 
Archer,  150  G,  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty.  The  policeman  deposed,  that 
about  twelve  o'clock  in  the  morning  he 
was  on  duty  in  Hatton  Garden,  when  he 
saw  the  defendant  with  a  basket  of  nuts 
exposed  for  sale.  She  ran  into  the  city, 
and  prevented  him  at  that  time  from 
taking  her  into  custody.  In  about  half 
an  hour  afterwards  he  was  in  that  quar- 
ter again,  and  succeeded  in  laying  hands 
on  her ;  upon  which  she  threw  down  the 
basket,  caused  a  mob  to  assemble,  and 
finally  struck  him  more  than  a  dozen 
times  on  the  face. 

'  Defendant :  I  own  that  1  was  selling 
nuts,  and  the  policeman  tried  to  take 
them  from  me ;  which,  very  naturally, 
I  endeavoured  to  prevent.  I  solemnly 
declare  I  never  struck  him ;  I  have  a 
sick  husband  and  four  children  to  sup- 
port, and  if  I  am  debarred  from  selling  a 
few  oranges  or  nuts,  we  must  starve. 

*  Mr.  Laing  :  You  have  no  business  to 
block  up  the  streets  with  your  basket, 
and  the  policeman  has  acted  very  right 
in  bringing  you  here  ! 

'  Defendant :  then  is  it  a  crime  to  en- 
deavour to  support  my  family  honestly  ? 

*  Mr.  Rogers  :  Your  nuts  are  forfeited 
to  the  parish. 

*  Mr.  Laing  :  That  is  not  a  punishment 
sufficient!  I  shall  fine  her  for  the  assault. 

*  Mr.  Mallett,  the  chief  clerk,  here  said: 
The  poor  creature  is  very  near  her  time 
of  lying-in ;  she  appears,  too,  in  a  distress- 
ed condition. 

'  Mr.  Laing:  That  is  no  reason  why 
she  should  offend  against  the  law. 

*  Mr.  Rogers,  to  the  prisoner  :  In  ad- 
dition to  the  forfeiture  of  your  nuts,  you 
are  fined  5s. 

*  Defendant :   I  cannot  pay  5d. 

*  Mr.  Laing:  Then  you'll  go  to  prison 
for  seven  days. 

*  A  gentleman  here  stepped  forward, 
and  said,  that  he  thought  the  poor 
woman  ought  not  to  be  punished.  If  she 
had  committed  an  offence  she  received 
quite  sufficient  punishment  from  the 
hands  of  the  policeman. 

*  Mr.  Laing:  Who  are  you.  Sir? 
'  Answer :   I  am  a  law  stationer ;  my 
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'  name  is  Lewin,  and  I  reside  at  Somers* 

*  Town. 

*  Mr.  Laing :  Indeed !  and  you  think 
'  she  has  been  punished  enough  do  you  ? 

'  Mr.  Lewin :  I  do,  Sir:  I  witnessed 
'  the  whole  transaction.     Instead  of  the 

*  policeman  desiring  her  to  go  away, 
'  which  I  consider  he  ought  to  have  done 
'  in  the  first  instance,  he  laid  hold  of  her 
'  basket,  threw  her  down,  and  then  upset 
^  all  her  nuts,  by  which  a  gallon  at  least 

*  were  lost.     I  assure  you.  Sir,  the  wo- 

*  man  has  been  very  much  ill-treated — 
'  she  ne?er  attempted  to  strike  the  police- 
'  man. 

*  Mr.  Laing :  I  strongly  suspect  that 
'  you  are  one  of  those  persons  who  take 
'  upon  themselves  to  dictate  and  interfere 
'  with  the  policemen,  and  rescue  their  pri- 
^  soners.  Whatever  you  have  said  will  not 
'  do  any  service  to  the  defendant,  so  you 
'  had  better  hold  your  tongue  and  leave 

*  the  office. 

^  The  woman  was  locked  up  in  default 

*  of  paying  the  5s.' 

Now,  Sir,  though  I  admit  that  the  wo- 
man was  committing  an  illegal  act,  1  do 
mean  to  say,  that  if  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, no  Magistrate  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  adopt  such  a  course  as  this,  or  indulge 
in  such  remarks,  without  meeting  with  due 
reprehension.  I  shall  not, however, indulge 
in  any  further  observations,  until  I  hear 
what  explanation  the  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite has  to  give  of  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Lamb:  In  the  first  place,  I  have  to 
regret  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
should  have  quoted  this  case  from  the 
newspaper,  which  I  believe  to  be  very 
much  exaggerated,  as  is  indeed  too  often 
the  case  with  many  of  the  daily  journals. 
It  is  not,  however,  my  wish  to  dilate  upon 
this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  shall,  there- 
fore, chiefly  confine  myself  to  a  repetition 
of  the  plain  narrative  of  the  case,  as  it  has 
been  explained  to  me.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  the  police  near 
Hat  ton  Garden  is  in  a  peculiar  situation; 
for  it  happens  just  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  City  and  Westminster.  In 
consequence,  therefore,  of  the  ease  with 
which  they  can  pass  from  one  jurisdiction 
to  the  other,  this  place  has  become  a  fa- 
vourite placeof  resort  for  the  basket-women, 
who  station  themselves  in  the  streets  for 
the  purpose  of  selling  their  fruit — a  practice 
which  is  against  the  law,  though  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  it  is  a  sort  of  law  whirh 
onght  not  to  be  enforced  too  rigidly.     The 


new  police  have  freauently  had  occasion 
to  remonstrate  with  tne  city  police  for  not 
co-operatiog  with  them  hi  their  endeaToara 
to  clear  the  streets  of  these  women ;  and 
I  may  also  state,  that  Mr.  Laing  and  Mr. 
Rogers,  the  Magistrates  at  Hat  ton  Garden, 
have  immediately  discharged  all  of  those 
cases  that  have  ever  been  brought  before 
them,  and  have  indeed  stated,  that  unless 
a  complaint  was  made  by  the  inhabitants, 
they  would  not  interfere.  The  nuisance, 
however,  has  subsequently  reached  such  a 
height,  that  the  police  have  been  directed 
to  clear  the  streets  of  these  women.  On 
the  day  of  this  transaction,  it  happened 
that  this  woman,  with  many  others,  was 
selling  nuts ;  twice  she  was  sent  away  by 
the  policeman  ;  and  on  his  returning  a 
third  time  within  the  hour,  he  again  found 
her  pursuing  the  same  occupation.  Now, 
Mr..  Lewin  remonstrated  at  the  office  that 
the  policeman  ou^ht  to  have  told  the  wo- 
man to  go  away  before  he  took  her  into 
custody ;  but  I  think  that  I  have,  by 
stating  this  fact,  sufficiently  answered  that 
observation.  When  the  woman  was  told 
a  third  time  to  go,  she  began  to  abuse  the 
policeman,  and  finally  flung  herself  on  the 
pavement,  and  struck  him  several  smart 
blows.  On  this,  the  man  thought  that  he 
was  fully  entitled  to  take  her  to  the  police- 
office  for  the  assault.  And  here  let  me 
remark,  that  the  report  in  the  newspapers 
hus  omitted  one  most  important  fact— which 
is  this,  that  a  very  respectable  mechanic 
attended  at  the  office,  and  voluntarily  de- 
posed, that  the  assault  had  been  committed 
by  the  woman,  as  described  by  the  police- 
man. The  Magistrate,  on  this,  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  protect  the  policeman  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  woman  had  been  convicted  that 
Mr.  Lewin  stepped  forward,  and  eipressed 
his  opinion  that  she  had  been  punished 
enough.  I  am  also  given  to  understand, 
that  the  Magistrate  did  not  say  all  that 
was  atttibuted  to  him  by  the  newsueper; 
it  is,  however,  admitted,  that  he  aid  ex- 
press an  opinion  that  Mr.  Lewin  was  one 
of  those  who  went  about  to  the  police-of- 
fices, dictating  to  the  Magistrates — an  ex- 
pression which,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  I  would  much  rather  had  not  been 
used.  The  woman,  however,  after  hiring 
been  adjudged  to  pay  a  fine  of  5f.,  or 
suffer  seven  days'  imprisonment,  was 
sent  for  back,  and  the  imprisonment  was 
lessened  to  two  days  instead  of  seven;  and 
she  is  now  at  liberty.     Such,  Sir,  are  the 
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circumstances  of  the  case  ;  and  I  do  not 
Bee  that  (with  the  exception  I  have  already 
made)  any  impropriety  has  been  committed 
by  either  policeman  or  Magistrate. 

Mr.  O^Connell:  I  trust  that  the  caution 
that  has  been  uttered  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  wijl  reach  the  ears  of  the  Magistrate, 
and  that  it  will  prevent  his  making  use  in 
future  of  such  language  as  that  which  he 
addressed  to  Mr.  Lcwin;  and  with  this 
hope,  and  after  the  statement  that  has 
just  been  made  to  the  House,  I  beg  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  press 
this  question  any  further. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  that  the  law 
was  undoubtedly  a  harsh  one,  but  the 
police  were  placed  in  a  difficult  situation, 
for  they  were  liable  to  censure  if  they  did 
not  carry  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  if  the  report  had 
been  a  correct  one,  the  hon.  member  for 
iterry  would,  probably,  not  have  noticed 
the  subject.  It  was  a  great  benefit  to  the 
public  to  have  fair  reports  of  cases  of  this 
nature,  but  great  blame  attached  to  the 
newspapers  when  they  admitted  partial 
reports. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOR  Scotland  —  Committee — Fifth 
Day.]  Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  House  resolving  itself 
into  Committee  on  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill. 

Mr.  Pringle  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
''That  the  classification  of  the  boroughs 
of  Scotland  be  referred  to  a  Select  and 
Special  Committee  to  report  thereupon." 
Numberless  anomalies  were,  in  his  opin- 
ion, evident  iu  the  present  classification, 
and  he  thought  the  Ministers  had  not 
been  at  all  successful  in  this  part  of  their 
Bill.  For  example,  the  Dumfries  district 
of  boroughs  included  four  boroughs  in 
that  county,  and  one  in  Galloway.  Again, 
the  Ayrshire  district  included  two  boroughs 
in  Argyleshire,  though  it  might  be  con- 
venient to  unite  them  to  the  new  borough 
of  Kilmarnock.  The  Argyleshire  boroughs 
should  be  united  with  those  of  the  Clyde 
district.  He  could  point  out  similar  ano- 
malies in  the  other  boroughs,  but  he 
thought  he  had  said  quite  enough  to  jus- 
tify his  Motion.  He  was  sura  that  a 
Select  Committee  would  be  able  to  correct 
many  of  these  inequalities,  though  lie 
would  not  press  his  Motion  if  it  were  op- 
posed by  his  Majesty's  Ministers. 

Lord  Althorp  considered  that  the  sub- 


ject of  the  hon.  Member's  Motion  would 
be  sufficiently  discussed  in  Committee  on 
the  Bill,  and  he^  therefore,  should  not 
support  it. 

Motion  negatived. 

House  went  into  Committee.  The  sub- 
ject for  discussion  was  schedule  B,  relating 
to  the  counties. 

On  the  question  of  iPerthshire, 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  he  had 
some  time  since  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion, at  this  stage  of  the  Bill,  to  move  that 
**  neither  the  county  of  Perth,  nor  the 
county  of  Argyle,  be  dismembered  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  constituency  of 
any  other  county  or  counties."  but  that 
now,  as  the  county  of  Argyll  was  not 
affected  by  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  in  the 
way  he  had  anticipated,  he  should  con* 
fine  his  Motion  and  observations  to  the 
county  of  Perth  alone,  which  was  so 
affected.  He  complained  of  a  principle 
being  introduced  into  the  Reform  Bill  for 
Scotland,  which  was  not  introduced  into 
the  English  Bill.  He  alluded  to  the 
cutting  off  from  one  county  to  add  to  the 
constituency  of  other  counties,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  county  of  Perth,  which  it  was 
proposed  by  the  Bill  to  dismember,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  a  portion  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross-shire. 
Had  such  a  principle  been  introduced  into 
the  English  Bill,  and  a  proposition  been 
made  to  add  in  this  manner  to  the  con- 
stituencies even  of  small  countiesi  suob  as 
Radnorshire  and  Huntingdonshire,  he  felt 
convinced  such  a  proposition  would  have 
been  rejected  by  a  large  majority  of  this 
House.  Why,  therefore,  should  there  be 
such  an  intermeddling  with  Perth  ?  Here- 
tofore, the  constituencies  of  Clackmannan 
and  Kinross  had  been  thought  sufficient 
to  return  one  Member.  In  1801,  the  po- 
pulation amounted  to  upwards  of  17,000, 
and  in  1831,  it  had  reached  the  number 
of  23,000.  It  had  gone  on  rapidly  in- 
creasing; and,  therefore,  if  in  1801  it 
was  sufficiently  important  to  return  a 
Member,  why  add  to  it  a  portion  of  the 
population  of  Perthshire?  Bute,  which 
only  contained  a  population  of  1 4,151 ,  was, 
by  the  Bill,  to  return  alone  one  Member. 
One  of  the  boasts  in  favour  of  the  measure 
of  Reform  was,  that  it  was  to  do  away 
with  anomalies ;  but,  in  this  instance,  in- 
stead of  doing  away  with  anomalies,  it 
created  one.  All  the  legal  and  fiscal 
concerns  of  these  disjoined  parishes  would 
still  remain  connected  with  Perthshire,  but 
2  B2 
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yet  all  their  political  influence  was  to  be  ' 
thrown  into  Clackmannan  and  Kinross.  It  j 
was  proposed  to  detach  from  every  county  | 
every  part  that  was  disconnected  with  it, . 
or  which  was  wholly  included  in  another  ; 
county ;  that  would  be  a  very  different 
matter ;  but  there  was  no  such  pretence  in 
this  instance ;  neither  of  these  principles 
had  its  application  here.  If  the  principle 
now  applied  exclusively  to  Perthshire, 
had  been  attempted  with  respect  to  any 
portion  of  Yorkshire,  that  county  having 
the  good  fortune  of  including  within  it,  by 
the  Reform  Bill,  thirty-seven  Members, 
the  attempt  would  have  been  successfully 
resisted.  Perthshire,  however,  had  but 
one  Representative,  and,  consequently, 
it  had  no  means  of  resisting  this  act  of  in- 
justice. But  still  he  would  not  abandon 
all  hopes  that,  by  a  clear  explanation  of 
the  matter,  he  might  yet  be  able  to  induce 
either  the  Government  or  the  Committee 
to  g^ve  up  the  objectionable  part  of  the 
clause.  If  this  principle  of  cutting  off  a 
detached  part  of  a  county  were  a  correct 
one,  why  was  it  not  applied  in  the  case 
also  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton — a  por- 
tion of  which  was  some  miles  distant  from 
the  body  of  the  county?  The  following 
statement  with  regard  to  Dumbartonshire, 
was  to  be  found  in  Chalmerses  Caledonia  : 
— *  The  parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and 
'  Kirkintilloch  lie  detached  six  miles  dis- 

*  tant  from  the  south-east  end  of  Dumbar- 

*  tonshire,  between  Lanarkshire  on  the 
'south,  and  Stirlingshire  on    the   north. 

*  This  detached  part  of  Dumbartonshire  is 
'  nearly  twelve  miles  long  from  west  to 

*  east,    and  from  four-and-a-half   to  two 

*  miles  broad.  These  two  parishes  anciently 
'  belonged   to  Stirlingshire ;  but  in    the 

*  reign  of  Robert  1st,  they  were  annexed 

*  to  the  county  of  Dumbarton.'  It  was 
also  further  added  : — *  The  other  ten 
'  parishes  of  the  county  of  Dumbarton  are 

*  in  the  presbytery  of  Dumbarton  ;  but  the 
'parishes  of  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumber- 

*  nauld  belong  to  the  presbytery  of  Glas- 

*  gow.*  Here,  then,  was  a  clear  case  of 
complete  separation,  if  that  were  laid 
down  as  a  principle  to  be  generally  ap- 
plied. But  in  mentioning  this  case,  he 
did  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  he  was 
advocating  the  propriety  of  dismembering 
a  county  already  small ;  but  he  was  en- 
deavouring to  point  out  the  injustice  of 
having  one  principle  for  Penh  and  another 
for  Dumbarton.  It  had  been  said  by  some 
that  this  arrangement  had  been  made  with 


a  view  to  the  convenience  of  particular 
families.  He,  himself,  could  not  speak 
positively  on  this  subject,  but  he  was  able 
to  state  that  such  was  the  general  impres- 
sion. Neither  did  he  intend  to  make  any 
complaint  on  this  account,  for  no  families 
could  be  more  highly  respectable  than  the 
two  that  had  been  mentioned.  The  one 
was  the  family  of  the  gallant  Admiral 
whom  he  saw  opposite — a  family  not  less 
remarkable  by  the  merits  of  its  individaal 
members,  than  distinguished  by  its  nu- 
merous and  highly  respectable  connexions; 
and  the  other  was  the  family  of  Lord 
Abercromby,  with  which  he  had  been 
united  all  his  life  by  ties  of  the  most  inti- 
mate friendship.  Indeed,  if  he  were  to 
mention  the  name  of  the  man,  out  of  his 
own  family,  for  whose  memory  be  enter- 
tained the  most  sincere  and  unalterable 
respect,  he  should  name  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby— for  it  had  been  his  (Sir  George 
Murray's)  good  fortune  in  early  life  to  be 
closely  connected  by  his  professional  pur* 
suits  with  that  eminent  man;  and  from 
the  very  commencement  of  his  own  mili- 
tary service,  up  to  the  moment  when  that 
great  man  closed  his  useful  and  honourable 
career  in  the  arms  of  victory  on  the  plains 
of  Alexandria,  there  had  been  no  instant 
in  which  he  could  have  felt  the  slightest 
abatement  of  that  attachment,  respect,  and 
esteem,  to  which  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
had  been  so  justly  entitled,  both  as  an 
officer  and  a  man.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  see,  therefore,  that  he  had  no  per- 
sonal motives  for  the  remarks  he  had 
made.  But,  to  show  that  there  was  no 
plausible  ground  for  taking  away  a  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Perth,  to  add  to  the 
population  of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross, 
he  might  cite  many  instances  in  which 
a  population,  little  larger  than  the  joint 
population  of  those  two  counties,  returned 
a  greater  number  of  Members.  Me- 
rioneth, for  instance,  with  a  population  of 
35,609,  returned  two  Members ;  Radnor, 
with  a  population  of  24,651,  returned  two 
Members ;  Rutland,  with  a  populatioo  of 
19,000,  returned  two  Members  ;  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  with  a  population  of  35,431, 
also  two,  or  rather  three  Members,  nnder 
the  new  Bill ;  that  was  to  say,  one  for  the 
island,  and  one,  if  not  two,  for  a  borongh; 
and  yet  here  were  Clackmannan  and  Kin- 
ross, with  a  rapidly-increasing  population 
of  23,800,  not  thought  sufficient  to  return 
one  Member,  without  taking  in  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Perth.     But  there  was 
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also  another  argument  which  he  wished  to 
mention,  as  applying  to  this  case.  In 
granting  additional  Representation  to  the 
counties  in  England,  reference  had  been 
had  to  the  population  of  those  counties — 
counties  containing  150,000  inhabitants 
got  four  Members,  and  counties  contain- 
ing 100,000  inhabitants,  three  Members; 
therefore  he  was  not  able  to  regard  this  as 
a  final  measure,  and  as  hereafter  this  same 
principle  of  population  might  be  resorted 
to,  it  was  doing  Perthshire  a  great  in- 
justice to  take  away  a  portion  of  its  po- 
pulation. Perth  at  present  contained 
142,000  inhabitants;  and  to  take  away 
8,000  of  those  inhabitants,  might  possibly 
diminish  its  future  claim  to  a  second  Re- 
presentative. He  had  a  right  to  insist 
upon  this  argument,  for  whoever  looked 
into  the  details  of  these  Reform  Bills, 
must  feel  that  it  was  quite  impossible  that 
two  out  of  the  three  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  were  to  sit  down  and  quietly 
submit  to  so  small  a  share  in  the  Repre- 
sentation as  was  now  allotted  to  them. 
He,  therefore,  insisted  that  this  ground  of 
argument  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  expose 
the  injustice  of  diminishing  the  population 
of  Perthshire,  Besides,  it  was  throwing  a 
sort  of  stigma  on  that  county,  to  make  it 
the  solitary  instance  of  this  most  object- 
ionable principle;  and,  therefore,  unless 
some  very  strong  reasons  could  be  given 
for  the  introduction  of  this  new  principle, 
he  trusted  that  he  had  made  out  a  case 
against  it  which  the  noble  Lord  would  not 
be  inclined  to  resist. 

Lord  Alihorp  observed  that  the  objec- 
tions which  were  raised  towards  this 
separation  of  part  of  the  county  of  Perth, 
and  addition  of  it  to  Clackmannan  and 
Kinross,  might  probably  be  allayed  in 
Perthshire,  from  a  consideration  that  the 
remaining  votes  would  be  considerably  in- 
creased in  influence  in  consequence  of 
their  number  being  lessened.  Moreover, 
the  districts  separated  were  divided  from 
the  rest  of  Perthshire  by  a  ridge  of  hills, 
and  seemed  naturally  not  to  belong  to  it. 
The  inhabitants,  too,  had  petitioned  for  the 
separation. 

Sir  George  Clerk  did  not  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  stated  sufficient  grounds 
to  justify  the  disruption  of  Perthshire  for 
the  purpose  of  add  ins:  to  the  constituency 
of  another  county.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  noble  Lord  to  do  away  with  the  feelings 
of  attachment  and  union  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  part  separated  must  always 


feel  towards  their  original  county,  and 
equally  impossible  to  give  them  a  new 
turn  towards  the  county  to  which  they 
were  thus  forcibly  appended.  He  believed 
that  the  proposed  separation  would  give 
rise  to  great  confusion,  and  that  it  would 
be  much  better  to  adopt  the  proposition  of 
his  right  hon.  friend. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  the  coun- 
ties of  Clackmannan  and  Kinross  having 
been  consolidated  for  the  purpose  of  Repre- 
sentation under  the  Reform  Bill,  it  was 
found  that  there  was  a  part  of  Perthshire, 
lying  in  the  intervening  parts  between  the 
two  counties  to  be  united  which  preveoted 
their  perfect  geographical  consolidation ; 
in  order  to  remove  this  physical  obstacle,  it 
was  proposed  to  separate  that  part  of 
Perthshire  which  intervened  between  the 
two  other  counties,  and  to  add  it  to  them. 
To  do  that  was  not  only  justifiable,  but  it 
would  be  found  beneficial  to  all  concetned 
that  this  arrangement  should  be  persevered 


m. 


Sir  William  Rae,  condemned  the  pro- 
jected dismemberment  of  this  or  any  other 
county  for  the  purpose  of  creating  facilities 
in  the  way  of  returning  Members  under 
the  Scotch  Reform  Bill.  The  parishes  thus 
cut  oif  by  this  mode  must  suffer  very 
materially  in  the  scale  of  Representation. 

Admiral  Adam  hoped  a  Bill  would,  ere 
long,  pass  Parliament  for  permanently  con- 
solidating those  portions  of  counties,  de- 
tached thus  for  election  objects  from  their 
proper  county,  with  that  county  of  which 
they  were  to  form  a  part.  As  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Lord  Abercrombie,  of  which  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  afraid,  it  was  by 
no  means  increasing.  The  town  of  Alloa 
was  extending,  and  in  that  the  Earl  of 
Mar  had  very  considerable  property  and 
influence.  He  could  not  for  one  moment 
believe  that  the  alteration  was  either  in- 
tended to  increase,  or  would  increase  the 
influence  of  Lord  Abercrombie. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  saw  from 
this  very  alarming  precedent  about  to  be 
established,  a  strong  probability  that  por- 
tions of  many  other  counties  in  Scotland 
would  be  similarly  dismembered  from  those 
counties  for  electioneering  purposes.  He 
deprecated  the  experiment  about  to  be 
tried,  as  likely  to  produce  great  injustice  to 
local  districts,  and  concluded  by  pressingv 
his  amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — Ayes  24 ;  Noes  54 — Majority  30, 
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Adam,  AdmiraU 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Althorp,  Viscount 
Barham^  J. 
BajDtQD|  S.  A. 
BladEDey,  W 
Blake,  Sir  F. 
CliTe,  B. 
Creevey,  T. 
DeDman,  Sir  T. 
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Fergtison,  R. 
Fergusfion,  Sir  K. 
Fargusson,  R.  C. 
Fox,  C. 
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Upon  the  question  that  a  Member 
should  be  given  to  Nairn  and  Elgin  united, 

Mr.  Duncan  Davidson  said,  in  his  opin- 
ion one  Member  should  be  given  to  each 
of  those  places:  and  he  moved,  therefore, 
that  the  word  Nairn  be  left  out. 

Mr.  Stewart  Mackenzie  said,  that  the 
population  of  Elgin  was  about  four  times 
as  much  as  that  of  Nairn,  and  Elgin, 
therefore,  would  not  be  injured  by  the  ad- 
dition. 

Sir  William  Rae  thought  Elgin  was  in- 
jured by  the  annexation  of  Nairn,  as  Ross 
was  injured  by  adding  Cromarty  to  it. 
The  number  of  voters  under  the  Bill  in 
either  Ross  or  Elgin  was  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  a  Member.  He  thought 
that  the  change  made  by  the  Bill  was  un- 
called for,  and  he  should  oppose  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that  Ross  and  Cromarty  were  for- 
merly united.  Both  Nairn  and  Elgin 
would,  he  believed,  attain  an  importance  by 
being  united,  which  neither  could  possess 
by  itself. 

Sir  George  Clerk  observed,  that  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  this  case  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  acted  upon  in  uniting 
some  parishes  of  Perth  to  Kinross  and 
Clackmannan.  Every  county  in  England, 
however  small,  had  two  Members,  and  the 
same  principle  ought  to  be  extended  to 
Scotland. 


Sir  George  Murray  thought  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  very  inconsistent  m 
their  arguments :  the  Lord  Advocate  had, 
a  few  minutes  before,  described  the  sub- 
traction of  voters  from  Perth  as  a  blessing 
to  that  county,  and  now  the  addition  of 
voters  was  described  as  an  advantage  to 
Ross  and  Elgin.  Mountains,  rivers,  and 
seas  stood  no  more  in  their  way,  however, 
than  principles,  and  Orkney  was  united 
to  Shetland,  though  a  tempestiious  ocean 
was  between  them,  as  Nairn  was  united 
to  Elgin,  in  defiance  of  ancient  habits  and 
local  prejudices. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  it  was  admitted 
that  Ross  could  not  be  separated  from 
Cromarty,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  give 
Nairn,  with  a  population  of  9,000,  a  Mem- 
ber by  itself,  there  was  no  alternative 
except  to  unite  it  to  Elgin. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend* 
ment: — Ayes  26  ;  Noes  50 — Majority  24. 

Schedule  agreed  to ;  as  was  Schedule  C« 

On  the  question  that  Schedule  D  stand 
part  of  the  Bill, 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  expressed  a  wish 
that  Port  Glasgow  should  have  a  share  in 
the  Representation.  By  the  former  Bill, 
Port  Glasgow  was  united  for  the  purposes 
of  Representation  with  Greenock.  He 
thouglit  that  the  two  places  should  be 
so  united  in  the  present  Bill.  The  inter* 
ests  of  Port  Glasgow  were  great  and  im- 
portant. He  should,  therefore,  move  that 
Greenock  be  omitted  from  Schedule  D, 
with  the  view,  if  that  motion  were  acceded 
to,  of  afterwards  moving  that  it  be  com* 
bined  with  Port  Glasgow,  and  placed  in 
schedule  E. 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  opposed  the 
Amendment.  The  interests  of  the  two 
towns  were  of  a  conflicting  nature.  In 
his  opinion,  they  were  each  entitled  to 
independent  Representation. 

Mr.  Dixqn  opposed  the  Amendment 
The  interests  of  Port  Glasgow  were  essen^ 
tially  represented  in  those  of  Glasgow, 
Greenock  had  a  constituency  of  1200 
voters,  and  therefore  required  no  additioD» 

Sir  Robert  PeeZ  thought,  that  no  plact, 
according  to  the  proceedings  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  had  a  better  title  to  be 
united  to  another  than  Port  Glasgow  had 
to  Greenock.  The  objections  to  their 
union  were  most  inconsistent.  It  was  said 
that  Port  Glasgow  had  a  constituency  of 
178,  or,  at  most,  211  voters,  and  was, 
therefore,  not  worthy  of  being  represented  ; 
and  it  was  also  said,  that  Port  Glasgow 
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ought  not  to  be  joined  with  Greenock,  bC' 
cause  it  would  swamp  that  place,  which 
had  a  constituency  of  1,000;  and,  lastly, 
that  Greenock  had  of  itself  a  sufficient 
constituency  to  entitle  it  to  separate  Re- 
presentation. But  was  this  to  be  an  argu- 
ment with  them  who  bad  added  Toxteth 
Park  to  Liverpool  ? — who,  when  they 
found  constituencies  of  10,000  and  12,000, 
added  to  them  others  of  2,000  or  3,000  ? 
With  respect  to  the  jealousy  and  rivalry 
which  was  spoken  of  as  existing  between 
these  places,  that  was  the  very  reason  why 
they  should  be  united,  for  it  would  recon- 
cile their  difierences.  He  could  not  con- 
ceive that  two  towns  in  the  same  county^ 
at  the  farthest  two  or  three  miles  f»om 
each  other,  could  have  feelings  so  irrecon- 
cileable  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  join 
them  in  one  constituency ;  yet  one  would 
think,  to  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  talk  of 
their  conflicting  interests,  that  they  were 
composed  of  factions,  as  hostile  as  any 
which  existed  during  the  civil  wars,  or  as 
ever  France  and  England  had  been.  But, 
admitting  the  fact,  although  he  should  still 
say  it  was  impossible  to  legislate  upon  the 
assumption  of  such  jealousies,  what  harm 
could  Port  Glasgow  do  to  Greenock,  when 
it  would  form  barely  a  fourth  part  of  the 
constituency  common  to  the  two  ?  If 
Port  Glasgow  were  identiBed  in  interest 
with  Glasgow,  perhaps  it  might  be  joined 
to  tliat  latter  town,  although  Glasgow 
was  twenty-five  miles  distant  from  Port 
Glasgow.  There  were  three  towns,  two  of 
them  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each  other, 
and  the  other  twenty-five  miles  off;  but 
the  House  was  to  assume  that  there  was 
such  an  hostility  between  the  two  first  that 
they  should  not  be  joined  together,  but 
that  one  of  them  should  be  joined  to 
the  town  which  was  twenty-five  miles 
oflf.  If  the  House  were  to  abide  by 
the  principles  on  which  Toxteth  Park 
was  united  to  Liverpool,  and  Folke- 
stone joined  to  Hythe,  on  what  principle 
could  it  be  refused  to  join  Port  Glasgow 
to  Greenock  ?  He  had  heard  it  contended 
that  Greenock  had  flourishing  manufac- 
tures ;  but  such  was  not  the  statement  of 
the  Commissioners.  What  they  said  was 
this, — Greenock  cannot,  at  present,  be 
considered  a  manufacturing  town  ;  but  it 
is  likely  to  become  so,  as  great  water 
power  has  been  provided  for  driving  ma- 
chinery.*' Why  not,  then,  include  in  the 
constituent  body,  the  inhabitants  of  a 
great  manufacturing  place,  not  above  a 


mile  and  a  half  distant?     In  spite  of  any 
little  jealousies  which  might,  perhaps,  oc- 
casionally have  arisen,  two  towns  could 
not  exist  side  by  side  in  this  manner,  and 
have  a  separate  interest.     If  the  value  of 
property  were  increased  in  Greenock,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  corretpondiog 
increase  of  prosperity  in  Port  Glasgow. 
But  if  there  should  be  any  paltry,  narrow 
jealousies,  arising  from  a  desire  in  each  to 
obtain  exclusive    commercial    privileges, 
the  House  ought  to  show  itself  above  tbein ; 
and  above  all,  endeavour  to  reconcile  sudi 
unjust  pretensions  by  uniting    the  two 
towns  in  the  pursuit  of  one  common  right. 
The  Lord  Advocate  was  of  opinion  that 
Port  Glasgow  should  be  left  under  the 
influence  and  protection  of  Glasgow,  to 
which  it  belonged.     The  hon.  Gentle- 
man   who    seconded    the    Ameodment 
looked  only  to  the  interest  of  Port  Glas- 
gow;  but  the  first   consideration  of  the 
Legislature  ought  to  be  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  Greenock.     They    could  not 
apply  the  analogy  of  the  Representation 
of  England  to  this  measure;  the  whole 
scheme  of  which  was  bottomed  upon  a 
diflerent  principle  ;  but  they  might  fairly 
consider  how  Greenock  stood  as  compared 
with  other  Scotch  Towns,  which  were  to 
have  independent  Members.    There  was 
Paisley ;  it  was  a  little  more  popidoiis 
than  Greenock,  but  was  greatly  inferior  to 
it  in  point  of  wealth ;  its  assessed  taxet  sot 
amounting  to  more  than  one-third  of  tboee 
of  Greenock,  and  yet  Paisley  had  an  inde- 
pendent Member.   There  was  Perth,  again, 
having  a  population  of  nearly  one-thiid 
less  than  that  of  Greenock ;  but,  although 
proportionally    wealthier    than    Pfeuslev* 
Perth  was    inferior  also  to  Greenock   m 
respect  of  wealth.      The  question,  thep, 
was,  whether  it  was  fair  to  add  to  a  place 
like  this,  a  separate  town  having  opposite 
interests  ?     If  it  had  not  been  proposed  to 
do  so  with  respect  to  Perth  and  Paisley — 
although  the  latter  was  surrounded  with 
villages,  which  would  furnish    a    larger 
constituency  than  Port  Glasgow  possessed 
— on  what  analogy  with  the  scheme  of 
Representation  to  be  adopted  for  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  (which  was  the  true 
test  to  take)  would  they  make  this  aUer- 
ation?     The  junction  of  Port  Glasgow 
with    Greenock    was    defended    on   the 
ground  that  the  former  had  two  small  a 
party  to  injure  the  latter,  it  not  being  de- 
nied, however,  that  it  would  injure  it  if  it 
could  I  but  as  it  could  not,  why  shonh)  it 
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be  exposed  to  continual  annoyance  and 
hopeless  contests,  by  thus  joining  it  to 
Greenock  ?  The  constituency  of  Greenock 
entitled  it  to  a  Member  for  itself,  and  it 
ought  to  have  one,  unless  it  could  be 
shown  that  a  grievance  would  be  thereby 
inflicted  upon  Port  Glasgow,  which,  it  must 
be  remembered,  never  had  enjoyed  the 
elective  franchise.  The  fact  was,  that  Port 
Glasgow  was  a  mere  off-shoot  from  Glas- 
gow, peopled  by  the  agents  of  the  mer- 
.  chants  of  that  place,  sent  there  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Port.  Port  Glasgow 
being,  then,  a  kind  of  overflowing  of  Glas- 
gow (which  had  already  two  Members),  a 
kind  of  advanced  piquet  of  that  town,  he 
could  not  imagine  any  place  containing 
5,000  inhabitants  that  would  be  less  en- 
titled to  separate  Representation.  It  was 
not  disputed  that  these  two  places  were 
rivals  m  trade;  and  almost  every  Ses-^ 
sion  some  contest  took  place  between  them . 
Considering  the  great  influence  Glasgow 
already  possessed  in  Greenock,  if  it  were 
to  receive  the  further  direct  influence  of 
the  constituency  of  Port  Glasgow,  it  would 
be,  substantially,  giving  three  Members  to 
Glasgow.  He  admitted  that  this  was  not 
a  case  so  free  from  doubt  and  difliculty  as 
many  others;  but  Ministers  had  upon  the 
whole,  adopted  the  best  and  fairest  course 
which  lay  open  to  them.  However  desir- 
able it  might  be  to  unite  Port  Glasgow 
to  some  other  place,  Greenock  was  cer- 
tainly the  very  worst  that  could  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  thought  the  learned 
Lord  would  do  well  to  assent  to  the 
Amendment.  Port  Glasgow  was  only  a 
mile  from  Greenock,  and  was  a  flourishing 
place. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  the  objection  to  being 
united  with  Port  Glasgow  was  so  strong 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock, 
that  it  was  thought  better  to  avoid  an 
attempt  to  bring  together  such  clashing 
interests,  and  the  combination  was  aban- 
doned. If  the  places  were  united,  the  in- 
terests of  Port  Glasgow  must  be  sunk  in 
the  preponderating  and  opposing  influence 
of  Greenock,  to  which  the  union  would  be 
most  distasteful,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  could  hardly  prove  beneflcial  to  Port 
Glasgow.  On  these  grounds,  the  idea  of 
combining  the  two  places,  which  had  been 
united  by  the  flrst  Bill,  had  been  aban- 
doned. 

Mr.  Horatio  Ross  supported  the  Amend- 
ment,   The  towns  lay  close  together,  aud 


he  saw  no  reason  for  separating  them  in 
the  Representation. 

Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  said,  he  should 
vote  for  the  original  resolution.  He  ad- 
mitted the  claims  of  Port  Glasgow,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  gratified  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Greenock. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought  Greenock 
entitled  to  one  Member,  and,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  embarrassed,  by  being 
united  to  another  place,  especially  as  the 
combination  would  be  unpalatable,  and 
was  not  required  in  order  to  give  a  suffi- 
cient constituency.  Perth,  which  had  a 
population  of  7,000  souls,  had  complained 
of  being  united  to  other  boroughs,  tod 
had  in  consequence  received  a  Member  for 
itself,  and  that  having  been  done  for  Perth, 
how  could  Greenock,  with  a  population 
of  27,000  souls,  being  also  a  place  of 
great  commercial  importance,  be  denied  a 
Member?  Port  Glasgow  was  locally  near 
Greenock,  but  in  its  interests  and  feelings, 
it  was  connected,  not  with  Greenock  but 
with  Glasgow. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  should  have  supposed, 
till  he  heard  the  learned  Lord's  remark,  that 
the  principles  of  the  English  Reform  Bill 
ought  to  have  been  carried  as  they  were 
so  excellent  across  the  Tweed.  He  had, 
in  the  discussion  on  the  English  Bill,  ad- 
mitted the  force  of  the  argument,  that 
they  ought  not  to  encourage  separate  in- 
terests by  altogether  separating  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  from  the  counties ;  yet 
now  it  was  proposed  to  encourage  separate 
interests.  The  noble  Lord  seemed  to 
think  that  no  other  town  as  large  as 
Greenock  had  been  denied  a  separate 
Member;  but  had  not  the  Ministers  added 
Musselburg,  which  was  six  miles  distant, 
to  Leith,  the  electoral  houses  -of  which, 
were  more  numerous  than  those  of  Green- 
ock ?  He  could  not  believe  that  two  neigh- 
bouring and  prosperous  places  coald  en- 
tertain that  irreconcileable  hostility  which 
was  said  to  exist  between  Port  Ulasgow 
and  Greenock,  even  if  that  were  the  case, 
he  could  not  understand  why  they  should  be 
separated  under  a  representative  system 
which  united  Tothill  Fields  and  Grosrenor 
Square  in  the  same  district.  But,  if  the 
hostility  was  so  great,  he  should  say  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  House  not  to  per- 
petuate it  by  drawing  a  broad  line  of 
distinction  between  them. 

Lord  John  Russell  would  repeat  that  it 
was  fair  to  do  that  for  Greenock  which 
had  been  done  for  Perth, 
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Mr.  Dixon  contended,  that  the  commer- 
cial importance  of  Port  Glasgow  rendered 
it  highly  expedient  that  it  should  be  separ- 
ated from  Greenock,  and  annexed  to  Dum- 
barton. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  said,  that  the 
revenue  collected  from  Port  Glasgow 
amounted  to  240,000/.,  and  he  thought 
it  was  not  right  to  leave  such  an  important 
place  without  a  Representative. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:— Ayes  47  ;  Noes  73 — Majority  26. 

On  the  next  question,  relating  to  the 
Forfar  district  of  boroughs, 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dundas,  moved  that 
Stonehaven  be  added  to  the  Inver- 
bervie, Montrose,  and  Forfar  district 
of  boroughs.  Stonehaven  was  the  only 
manufacturing  town  in  the  agricultural 
county  of  Kincardine,  and,  unless  it  was 
added  to  the  Forfar  district,  Kincardine 
would  have  no  voice  in  the  manufacturing 
Representation. 

The  Lord  Advocate  wbuld  resist  the 
hon.  Member's  Motion,  as  he  conceived 
that  it  was  highly  inexpedient  that  the 
voters  in  Kincardine  should  be  exclusively 
agricultural,  as  they  would  be  if  the  hon. 
Member's  proposition  was  adopted. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Motion  : 
— Ayes  42 ;  Noes  62 — Majority  20. 

On  the  ninth  district,  including  Renfrew, 
Rutherglen,  Dumbarton,  and  Kilmarnock, 

Sir  Michael  Shaw  Stewart  moved,  that 
Kilmarnock  be  added  to  the  Ayr  district  of 
burghs,  and  Inverary  and  Campbell  Town 
transferred  from  the  Ayr  to  the  Dumbarton 
district.  The  hon.  Member  contended, 
that  it  was  unjust  to  the  smaller  burghs 
to  overwhelm  them  with  the  larger  ones, 
and  that  the  effect  of  this  measure  would 
be,  to  give  three  Members  to  the  county  of 
Ayr. 

Lord  Althorp  observed,  that  it  was  fit 
that  the  large  towns  should  have  a  larger 
influence  in  the  elections.  The  smaller 
towns  were  entitled  to  a  share  in  the  Re- 
presentation, and  they  had  a  share. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  no  difficulty  would 
have  been  felt  had  Scotland  received  her 
proper  share  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  being  member  for  Ayr, 
had  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  present  pro- 
posed arrangement  was  the  best  that  could 
be  devised.  At  present  the  Ayr  district 
contained  a  population  of  26,000,  and  that 
of  Renfrew,  29,000;  but,  if  the  hon. 
Baronet's  proposition  were  agreed  tO|  the 


Ayr  district  would  be  increased  to  38,000, 
and  the  Renfrew  district  reduced  to  17,000. 

Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  said,  Kilmarnock 
was  treated  most  unjustly  in  being  united 
with  the  Ayr  boroughs.  It  was  a  thriving 
and  important  place. 

Sir  George  Murray  thought  the  original 
plan  tended  to  concentrate  political  power 
in  one  spot,  and  he  should  support  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
geographical  position  of  Kilmarnock  made 
it  proper  to  unite  it  to  Ayr.  What  had 
Campbell  Town  or  Inverary  to  do  with  Ayr? 
The  connexion  by  water,  indeed,  united 
them  with  Rutherglen,  and,  if  it  were 
meant  that  the  present  measure  should  be 
permanent,  the  anomaly  of  uniting  them 
with  Ayr  ought  to  be  done  away. 

Sir  George  Clerk  supported  the  Motion, 
for  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  small  boroughs  united 
with  Kilmarnock  could  have  the  slightest 
influence  over  the  elections. 

Lord  George  Bentinck  also  supported 
the  Motion,  because  he  conceived  that  the 
interests  of  Kilmarnock  and  Ayr  must  be 
similar. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Motion : 
— Ayes  35 ;  Noes  67  — Majority  32. 

An  Amendment  that  "  Port  Glasgow 
be  added  to  list  No.  9,  of  schedule  E,** 
was  agreed  to.  The  remainder  of  the 
clauses,  with  some  verbal  amendments, 
agreed  to.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  also 
agreed  to,  and  the  House  resumed. 

Customs'  Duties  Acts.]  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson  moved  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  consider  of  the  Customs'  Duties  Acts. 

Mr.  Goulburn  objected  to  proceeding  to 
the '  consideration  of  such  an  important 
subject  at  so  very  late  an  hour  (past  one 
o'clock). 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  great 
inconveniences  would  arise  from  delaying 
the  measure  any  longer. 

House  resolved  itself  into  Committee. 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  said,  that  his 
reason  for  urging  the  House  to  enter  into 
this  Committee  was,  his  desire  to  lay  before 
it  the  new  schedule  of  duties  which  he 
proposed  to  insert  in  the  Customs'  Bill, 
which  he  was  about  to  introduce.  The 
schedule  he  was  about  to  propose  for  adop- 
tion contained  only  one  article  which  yiela- 
ed  much  to  the  revenue ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  that  revenuei  it  was  not  in  the 
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power  of  the  GovernmeDt  to  give  up  much 
income.  There  was  no  article  named  in 
this  schedule,  however,  on  which  it  was 
not  proposed  to  reduce  the  duty.  The 
objects  he  had  had  in  view  in  preparing  it 
had  been,  first,  to  relieve  from  oppressive 
duties  articles  which  largely  entered  into 
the  manufactures  of  this  country,  such  as 
dyes;  secondly,  to  relieve  from  oppressive 
duties  a  number  of  articles  consumed  by 
the  poor — medicines,  drugs,  and  other 
articles  of  that  description ;  which  duties, 
in  consequence  of  successive  alterations  in 
the  Customs,  had,  without  its  being  so 
intended,  been  raised  to  a  scale  extremely 
burthensome;  and,  thirdly,  to  classify  ar- 
ticles which,  being  of  a  similar  description, 
ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same  rate  of 
duties,  but  which  had  been  hitherto  classed 
under  separate  heads,  and  subjected  to 
separate  duties,  to  the  great  trouble  of  the 
officers,  and  the  inconvenience  of  the 
trade.  Oils,  for  instance,  had  been  di- 
vided into  twenty  or  thirty  different  de- 
nominations, bearmg  diflerent  duties,  with- 
out any  good  reason  for  such  distinctions. 
Such  articles  he  had  collected  under  one, 
or  at  most  under  two  heads,  and  thus  he 
had  simplified  the  receipt  of  the  duties, 
reduced  their  amount,  afforded  great  con- 
venience to  trade,  and  diminished  the 
price  to  the  consumer.  He  wished  further 
to  reduce  the  duties  upon  some  of  those 
articles  which  came  from  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  with  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  our  merchants  to  carry  on  a  very  bene- 
ficial trade,  if  they  could,  by  any  returns, 
receive  payment  from  the  natives.  Nothing 
could  be  more  desirable  than  the  extension 
of  a  trade  in  which  all  the  articles  we  re- 
ceived were  paid  for  in  the  manufactures 
of  this  country,  and  which  was  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  countries  that  held  out  greater 
prospects  of  a  rapid  increase  of  commerce 
than  civilized  nations.  He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  this  schedule,  with  some 
trifling  exceptions,  had  met  with  general 
approbation.  He  had  stated,  that  there 
was  one  article  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance introduced  into  it;  he  meant 
hemp,  from  which  the  duty  was  entirely 
taken  off.  After  deducting  the  drawback 
on  cordage,  and  making  other  allowances, 
the  abolition  of  this  duty  would  occasion 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  about  60,000/. ; 
and  his  noble  friend,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  having  consented  to  j^ive  that 
sum  up,  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  de- 
voted to  a  better  purpose  than  this.    The 


House  had  had  the  subject  of  the  hemp 
duty  before  it  more  than  once,  and  oppor- 
tunities had  occurred  of  exhibitmi^  the 
extreme  injury  which  many  branches  of 
the  industry  of  this  country  sustained  from 
the  continuance  of  such  a  duty.  It  was 
impolitic  as  regarded  our  shippingi  and 
unjust  and  contrary  to  all  the  principles 
on  which  we  protected  our  own  commerce, 
being  a  tax  upon  a  raw  material.  He  was 
aware  that,  in  going  into  this  Committee, 
a  number  of  observations  might  be  made 
upon  the  omissions  of  this  schedule ;  he 
would  willingly  extend  them  further,  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  he  was  limited 
to  the  sum  which  his  noble  friend  thought 
he  could  give  up.  He  would,  without 
further  remark,  propose  the  schedule  for 
the  sanction  of  the  Committee. 

The  schedule  read. 

Mr.  Courtendy  expressed  his  full  con- 
currence in  the  principle  of  the  schedule ; 
but  there  were  a  few  omissions  in  it,  to 
which  he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman;  he  meant 
omissions  of  articles,  the  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  which  had  been  recommended  by 
a  Committee,  of  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  be  Chairman.  Among  these  were 
cocoa,  castor  oil,  and  ginger;  and  he 
would  still  beg  the  right  hon.  Oentlenan 
to  turn  his  attention  to  them.  Some  of 
the  reductions  in  this  schedule  were  in  re- 
spect of  articles  upon  which  protecting 
duties  were  imposed,  such  as  oak  bark, 
spelter,  manganese,  and  others.  He  did 
not  object  to  the  reduction ;  but,  perhaps^ 
it  was  unnecessary;  and  certainly  tne  right 
hon.  Gentleman  ought  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Committee  to  them,  in  order 
that  the  Gentlemen  interested  in  them 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  considering 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  propositioa. 
He  had  always  been  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  making  every  possible  reduc* 
tion  in  the  duties  on  those  articles,  and  it 
was  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  when  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
connected  with  it,  to  bring  forward  a 
measure  of  this  sort. 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  it  appeared  that  the 
amount  of  duty  on  these  various  articled 
was  no  less  than  300,000/. ;  and  he  wished 
to  know  whether  the  noble  Lord  had  taken 
into  consideration  the  loss  occasioned  to 
the  revenue  by  the  change,  and  whether 
he  was  prepared  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Poulett  Thomson :  The  amount  of 
revenue  concerned  was  not  so  great  as  bad 
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been  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
There  were  fifty-one  articles,  the  duty  on 
which  was  less  than  1 00/.  each ;  forty- 
eight  which  yielded  between  lOOZ.  and 
1,000/. ;   and   forty-three  articles  above 
1,000/.,    and    less    than    5,000/.      The 
amount  of  duty  on  the  first  class  was 
12,000/.,  on  the  second,  20,000/.,  and  on 
the  last  class,  120,000/. ;  so  that  the  whole 
amount  of  duty  received  on  these  articles 
was   about    152,000/.:    in  consequence, 
however,  of  other  and  smaller  duties  being 
imposed  on  some  of  the  articles,  the  loss  ^ 
the  revenue    would  not    be  more    than 
between   110,000/.  and   120,000/.     His 
right  hon.   friend  had  asked  why  some 
articles,   the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 
which  was  recommended  by  the  West- 
India  Committee,  were  not  included  in 
this  schedule  ?     It  was  his  desire  to  in- 
clude all    these   articles.     Several  were 
included,  and  he  would  state  why  others 
were    omitted.      Aloes,  castor    oil,  and 
cocoa,  were  articles  of  West- Indian  pro- 
duce ;  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on 
them  would  be  satisfactory  to  Gentlemen 
connected  with  the  colonies.    There  were 
three  articles  upon  which  the  duty  bad 
not  been  altered — ginger,  pimento,  and 
colonial  vinegar,  although   recommended 
by  the  Committee.     The  duty  on  ginger 
was  reduced  one-half  some  years  ago,  and 
on   the  average  was  not  above  &ve  per 
cent.    When  the  duty  was  formerly  re- 
duced, it  was  anticipated  that  great  benefit 
would  result,  as  it  would  lead  to  increased 
consumption.    But  since  the  reduction  of 
the  duty  in  1825,  there  had  been  a  falling 
off  in  the  consumption,  to  the  extent  of  one- 
third  or  one  fourth ;  so  that  it  was  clear 
that  a  further  reduction  of  duty  would  not 
lead  to  a  greater  consumption.     It  was 
clear  that  the  reduction  of  this  duty  of  five 
per  cent  would  not  afiect  the  sale,  nor  be 
attended  with  any  advantage  to  the  pro* 
ducer.    Again,  there  had  been  no  reduc* 
tion  of  the  duty  on   pimento,  and  the 
reason  was,  that  this  article  was  connected 
with  a  number  of  others,  and,  if  the  duty 
was  taken  off  one,  it  must  be  altered  witn 
reference  to  the  others.      Pimento  was 
classed  with  spices,  including  pepper,  and 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  one  it  must  be 
altered  on  all  the  articles  of  the  class.  The 
duty  on  pepper  was  now  about  Is.,  while 
the  price  was  only  2d,  or  3d,  He  admitted 
that  it  was  desirable  to  make  reductions 
on  these  articles,  but  circumstances  pre- 
vented them  from  doing  so  with  regard  to 


all  of  them.  With  respect  to  vinegar 
manufactured  in,  or  imported  from,  the 
colonies,  it  must  be  recollected  that  there 
was  a  heavy  Excise  duty  on  viuegar  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country ;  it  might,  how- 
ever, hereafter  be  a  question  whether  the 
Customs  duty  might  not  be  reduced  ;  but, 
from  the  best  information  that  he  had  been 
able  to  obtain,  he  was  led  to  believe  that 
the  importation  to  this  country  would  not 
be  materially  increased,  even  if  the  Cus- 
toms duty  on  colonial  vinegar  were  assi- 
milated to  the  Excise  duty  paid  on  the 
article  manufactured  at  home.  He  had 
stated  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the 
Government  to  exclude  these  articles  from 
the  present  measure.  His  right  hon* 
friend  said,  that  there  were  some  articley 
on  which  the  duty  had  been  unnecessarily 
reduced.  He  differed  from  his  right  hoQ. 
friend  on  that  point ;  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  there  was  not  a  reduction  pro- 
posed which  could  not  be  justified.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  duty  on  spelter, 
that  had  lately  become  an  article  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  connexion  with 
our  manufactures ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
the  mode  of  rolling  it,  was  now  applied  to 
a  variety  of  useful  purposes.  As  to  oak 
bark,  the  duties  on  other  barks  bad  been 
altered,  but  there  had  been  no  change 
with  respect  to  that  article,  for  at  present 
it  paid  no  duty.  The  reductions  that  had 
taken  place  had  been  chiefly  in  barks 
used  for  dyeing  or  medicinal  purposes. 
The  duty  on  barks  used  by  dyers  and 
tanners  was  to  be  M,  per  cwt.,  while  that 
on  medicinal  barks  was  to  be  Id.  per  lb. » 
at  the  same  time,  the  extract  of  bark  im- 
ported from  the  colonies  was  to  pay  a 
duty  of  Id.  per  cwt.,  instead  of  3s.  as 
formerly.  As  to  the  duty  on  manganese, 
that  article,  like  spelter,  was  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  in  our  manufactures. 
The  consumption  of  it  in  the  process  of 
bleaching  was  very  considerable.  As  to 
the  reduction  of  the  duty  on  hides,  the 
whole  amount  of  that  would  not  exceed 
20,000/. 

Mr.  Alderman  Thompson  approved  of 
the  reductions,  but  there  were  articles 
omitted  which  he  certainly  expected  would 
have  been  inserted,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  that  had  been  made  by 
merchants  and  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
and  the  hopes  that  had  been  held  out  to 
them.  He  alluded  particularly  to  currantSp 
upon  which  there  was  a  duty  levied  of 
fifty  per  cent.    The  price  of  currants  U| 
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the  island  of  Zante  was  8s.  per  cwt.,  but 
the  duty  charged  was  44$.  per  cwt.  The 
qnautity  of  currants  imported  was  about 
7,000  tons ;  and  of  that  quantity,  2,000 
tons  had  sometimes  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  importers,  in  consequence  of  their 
not  being  able  to  sell  them,  from  the  high 
price,  and  they  had  been  glad  to  export 
them  for  the  sake  of  the  drawback.  If 
the  duty  were  lowered,  the  consumption 
would  be  considerably  increased.  And  he 
could  not  understand  why  this  article 
should  be  taxed  at  such  an  enormous  rate, 
when  raisins,  which  was  a  foreign  article, 
paid  a  duty  of  only  21s.  per  cwt.  They 
were  brought  entirely  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, with  the  exception  of  a  very  small 
quantity  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ; 
but  currants  were  all  brought  from  the 
Ionian  Islands.  It  was  most  inexpedient 
that  such  a  heavy  duty  should  be  placed 
upon  currants,  as  they  were  much  con- 
sumed by  the  poorer  classes,  and,  if  the 
price  were  reduced,  the  consumption 
would  greatly  increase.  He  was  glad 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  reduced 
the  duties  on  spelter,  manganese,  cobalt, 
and  other  metals,  and  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  at  present,  the  reduction  of  duties 
seemed  judicious. 

Mr.  Barge  regretted  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  not  found  it  convenient 
to  reduce  the  duties  on  pimento  and 
ginger.  It  perhaps  was  not  generally 
known,  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
latter  article  brought  to  market,  was  the 
produce  of  persons  of  colour  and  eman- 
cipated slaves ;  and  when  such  exertions 
were  made  to  prepare  the  slaves  for 
emancipation,  it  would  be  well  to  give  as 
much  encouragement  as  possible  to  the 
production  of  articles  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  free  population  of  the  colonies.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was,  doubtless, 
aware  that  there  was  a  discriminaiing 
duty  on  the  importation  of  copper  ore,  not 
being  the  produce  of  any  of  our  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies.  Recently,  how- 
ever, there  had  been  discovered  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  some 
valuable  copper  mines,  and  as  hopes  were 
entertained  of  working  them  with  the 
greatest  success,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
the  produce  of  the  territories  of  the  East- 
India  Company  should  be  placed  on  a 
better  footing  than  that  of  our  West-India 
colonies.  He  trusted,  now  the  circum- 
stance was  known,  that  his  Majesty's 
Ooveroment  would  equalize  the  duties. 


Mr.  Goulburn  thought  that  the  duties 
on  both  pimento  and  ginger  should  be 
reduced  considerably,  and  more  espe- 
cially as  the  class  of  persons  who  were 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  these 
articles,  were  the  emancipated  population. 
He  should  also  have  been  extremely  glad 
if  a  reduction  could  have  been  made  in 
the  duty  on  colonial  vinegar. 

Mr.  Warhurton  felt  much  gratified  at 
the  reductions  proposed ;  and  would  avail 
himself  of  that  opportunity  of  suggesting 
to  his  right  hon.  friend  the  expediency  of 
some  new  arrangements  in  the  schedule, 
as  things  were  classified  under  one  head 
which  had  no  connexion  with  one  another. 
For  instance,  under  the  head  "  gums," 
there  was  gum  Arabic,  or  Senegal ;  and  then 
gum  Benjamin,  which  was  not  a  gum. 
He  should  have  been  glad  if  his  right  hon. 
friend  had  proposed  a  reduction  of  the 
duty  on  cinnamon.  We  were* keeping 
up  the  old  and  abominable  system  of 
Dutch  monopoly  in  the  isle  of  Ceylon 
with  respect  to  this  article,  and  he  was  in 
hopes  that  something  would  have  been 
done  to  put  an  end  to  it. 

Lord  Sandon  trusted,  that  the  redactions 
would  be  extended  to  other  articles.  On 
some  articles  there  was  a  difference  of  duty 
without  any  assi<2:nable  reason :  for  in- 
stance,  three  times  as  much  was  paid  on 
the  teeth  of  the  sea-horse  as  on  those  of 
the  elephant.  Again,  there  were  some 
articles  upon  which  it  was  quite  unneces- 
sary to  make  a  reduction.  Chicory,  for 
example,  which  was  used  to  adulterate 
coffee — it  would  have  been  much  better  if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  able 
to  reduce  the  duty  on  coffee.  Again, 
there  was  a  diticrence  in  the  duties  on  some 
articles  brought  from  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  in  favour  of  the  former;  and  he 
could  not  imagine  why  that  should  con- 
tinue. There  was  one  point  which  he 
thought  a  matter  of  serious  consideration 
— the  importation  of  goods  in  British  or 
foreign  ships;  and  they  ought,  in  regu- 
lating the  duties,  to  give  an  advantage  to 
the  former.  He  would  also  press  upon 
the  attention  of  the  House,  the  propriety 
of  extending  the  privileges  of  the  out-ports; 
and  he  did  not  see  why  the  system  of 
warehousing  should  not  be  carried  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  out-ports  as  in  the  me* 
tropolis. 

Mr.  Poulctt  Thomson  said  ,the  reason  why 
the  duty  on  currants  had  not  been  reduced 
waS|  the  amount  which  it  yidded  to  the 
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revenue y  and  the  doubts  which  existed 
whether  the  consumption  would  increase 
from  the  reduction  of  the  duty.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  alluded  to  copper 
ore  being  found  in  Jamaica ;  he  was  not 
before  aware  of  the  existence  of  copper 
mines  in  that  colony,  and  did  not  see  any 
necessity  for  preserving  the  distinction^ 
With  respect  to  gum  Senegal,  he  would 
merely  observe,  that  it  was  brought  from  a 
French  colony  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
formerly  was  obtained  only  in  a  most  in- 
convenient mode;  being  shipped  from 
the  colony  to  France,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  some  Trans-atlantic  possession,  to  be 
shipped  to  England.  He  must  do  France 
the  justice  to  say,  that  she  was  the  first 
to  do  away  with  this  absurdity,  and  to 
allow  gum  Senegal  to  come  direct  to 
England.  With  respect  to  cinnamon,  to 
which  his  hon.  friend  referred,  that  article 
was  so  mixed  up  with  the  system  of  go- 
vernment in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  that  he 
should  abstain  from  going  into  the  ques- 
tion. There  was  only  one  other  article 
to  which  it  was  necessary  to  refer — which 
was  tinea),  or  borax ;  essential  in  our  china 
manufactures.  Many  lives  had  been  an- 
nually sacrificed  by  the  use  of  white-lead 
in  this  manufacture,  but  the  necessity  of 
using  white-lead  had  been  obviated  to  a 
great  extent  by  the  use  of  boracic  acid, 
and  by  the  introduction  of  cobalt. 

Resolutions  agreed  to.  House  resumed. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday ,  June  18,  1832. 

MmuTBS.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  Lord 
SurriiLD,  a  Copy  of  the  Despatch  flrom  Viscount  Goob- 
siCH  to  the  Earl  of  Bklmorb,  dated  1st  November,  1831. 

Bills.  Read  a  third  time :  —  Norfolk  Assiaes.— Read  a  second 
time; — Consolidated  Fund. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  of  Wicklow,  (Vom  the 
King's  County,— in  favour  of  the  Bill  for  Removing  the 
Assizes  to  Tullamore. — By  Lord  Kino,  ftom  Kilrossenty; 
— and  by  the  Earl  of  Dabnlkt,  from  three  Places  in  Ire- 
land,— against  Tithes. — By  the  Duke  of  Gordow,  tram 
Exeter  against, — and  by  a  Noblk  Lord,  fhnn  the  Po- 
litical Union  of  Ennlsoorthy, — ^in  fkvour  of  the  Minis- 
terial Plan  of  EducaUon  (Ireland)  r— By  the  Marquess  of 
ABKRCOAir,  from  Linlithgow,— «gunst  the  Scotch  Reform 
BiU. 

Tithes  (Ireland).]  Lord  King  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  several  Parishes  in 
Cornwall,  praying  for  a  better  distribution 
of  Tithes,  which,  he  was  happy  to  say, 
they  called,  as  he  did,  public  property. 
He  was  very  glad  to  find,  that  that  notion 
was  getting  very  prevalent  in  the  country, 
because  he  thought  that  no  man  ought  to 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  Church  pro- 


perty was  not  the  property  of  the  clergy- 
man, but  of  the  congregation — of  the 
whole  Church.  While  on  his  legs,  he 
should  like  to  ask,  what  had  become  of 
the  Tithe  Composition  Act  ?  It  bad  un- 
dergone all  sorts  of  delays  in  that  House 
— though  why  he  could  not  tell,  unless 
because  it  was  thought  advisable  to  wait 
and  see  what  became  of  the  Reform  Bilf. 
But,  at  all  events,  be  would  take  on  him- 
self to  say,  that  every  one  who  examined 
that  Bill  would  see  its  utter  futility,  and 
that  it  was  merely  a  sort  of  pretence  for  a 
Bill — as  much  as  to  say,  '^  Only  see  how 
ready  we  are  to  do  something,  though  we  will 
take  very  good  care  to  do  nothing."  The 
Reform  Bill,  however,  had  passed ;  a  real^ 
improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  State, 
and  he  was  therefore  willing  to  hope,  that 
the  time  was  at  hand  when  a  real  improve- 
ment would  take  place  in  the  Church  also* 
Schedule  A  of  the  State,  the  strong  hold 
of  corruption,  was  gone;  and  he,  therefore, 
saw  no  reason  why  the  schedule  A  of  the 
Church  should  not  go  too.  With  respect 
to  the  unjust  distribution  of  the  income  of 
the  Church,  he  had  already,  on  previous 
occasions,  called  the  attention  to  their 
Lordships  to  a  case  at  Exeter,  and  a  case  in 
Oxfordshire:  and  he  might  now  mention  a 
case  in  which  one  of  the  Prebendaries  of 
Lincoln  held  the  living  of  a  parish  near 
Yeovil,  and,  receiving  from  it  600/.  or 
700/.  a<year,  allowed  his  curate  30/.  a- 
year.  The  noble  Lord  also  presented  a' 
petition  on  the  same  subject  from  a  parish 
in  Water  ford. 

Court  of  Exchequer  (Scotland) 
Bill.]  On  the  Motion  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Buccleugh  rose  to  move 
several  Amendments,  the  effect  of  which 
was,  to  continue  the  Court  with  only  one 
Judge,  and  at  a  reduced  salary.  He  was 
sure  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  public 
would  benefit  by  the  total  abolition  of  the 
Court,  and  he  could  not  believe  that  hand- 
ing over  its  business  to  a  Lord  of  Session , 
who  was  unacquainted  with  it,  could  pro- 
mote the  public  service.  He  was  convinced 
that  if  the  Junior  Baron  as  well  as  the 
Chief  Baron  were  to  retire,  some  new  Court 
would  be  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business. 
As  a  saving  of  6,000/.  a-year  would  be 
effected  by  abolishing  the  ofHce  of  Chief 
Baron,  and  the  office  of  one  Junior  Baron, 
he  should  hope  that  his  Amendments 
would  be  agreed  to. 
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The  Earl  of  Roseherry  was  surprised  at  and  learned  member  for  Keny,  wilh  re- 
the  course  followed  by  the  noble  Duke,  spect  to  the  claims  which  Ireland  had  to 
which  was  most  unusual.  The  Amend-  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  Repre^ 
ments  moved  by  the  noble  Duke  struck  at  sentatircs  in  that  House.  The  hon.  and 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  which  was  to  learned  Member  had  taken  the  population 
abolish  prospectively  the  Court  of  Ex-  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  revenue  of  Ire- 
chequer  in  Scotland,  on  the  death  or  re-  land  on  the  other,  and  had  formed  a  calcii- 
tirement  of  the  present  Barons.  The  lation,  upon  which  he  asserted  that  the 
noble  Duke  had  laid  no  ground  whatever  number  of  Members  which  Irehind  ouriit 
to  induce  their  Lordships  to  follow  the  *«  ^^"^^  ^^en  compared  with  the  number 
unusual  course  recommended  by  the  noble  which,  upon  the  same  data,  had  been 
])u)^e,  awanled  to  England,  was  178.  Now,  there 
Amendments  negatived.  ^*'as  »  great  ikllacy  in  supposing  that  those 
The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  his  '^^ta  had  formed  the  basis  of  the  Repre- 
attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  senUtive  force  of  En^and,  for  if  they  iTere 
he  thought  itthen  right  to  slate  that  restric-  *^  "®^*^  W'^  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
tions  might  be  imposed  on  granting  pen-  Jj®™?«^  hsui  applied  them,  the  number  of 
siona  to  Judges  in  i^iture.  What  the  pro-  Members  which  England  might  claim  was 
vision  for  them,  as  well  as  the  retiring  pro-  °°  Jf^^  5''^"  '•9?*-  ^  ^  ^ 
vision  for  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ought  to  ^  ^''  ^^Z  «*i^'  ^**  ^^  understood  the 
be,  it  was  not  for  him  to  say,  but  he  hoped  ^^^  '^f'f^l  ^^  ^^:^  ^  *»*^  ^^^f 

that  this  observation  would  be  considered  l^J^^  "^^^^^ ""  u*!?  "IfT^T.SL*'*  "i"* 

a  notice  to  all  those  who  might  hereafter  ^*^*^  *^«  English  Catholia,befaw^ 

have  applicaUons  to  make  on  this  subject.  P^^'^"  V^  pa«ed,  would  hare  baen  coo. 

Bill  read  a  third  time  and  passed.  *^"J  ^9  »l*7  ^^^  \  ^.^^  '^'''^^ 

^  that,  in  fact,  they  would  have  been  content 

,^.^»»^>>^>^  to  have  lieen  allowed  to  be  Justices  of  the 

HOUSE   OF    COMMONS,  Peace.     He  (Mr.  Petre)  would  take  that 

Monday,  June  18,   1832.  opportunity,  more  for  the  eatisfmctiim  of 

others  than  for  his  own,  to  inquire  firom  hit 

"':S2  j;rL^:^L':"Br'«rci«;r^^^  ^^^-  /">'»»  («■«  ™e'»ber  il  Steyning). 

PUcn,  when  th«  Election  of  Corporate  Officers  may,  by  wllO  had  for  80  many  yeaTS  aCted  88  SeCre- 

Charter  orothervruc.  take  place  on  Sunday,  particulariring  tary  tO  the  CatllolicS  of  Enffknd.  whother 
those  rwe«.  where,  to  satisfy  the  Law  or  Custom.  Oic  Y  .  i      ^        ^  o  * 

Election  mu»t  be  proccedwl  to  on  Sunday.  ^"^"  ^^  "®  ^'*®  '*C''  •  . 
New  Writ  ianied.    On  Uic  Motion  of  Mr.  Edward  Ellici,  Mr.    i^/oi////,   having  been  thus  appealed 

for  Uie  Borough  of  w>wmbo.  in  the  room  of  Sir  thomah  to  hv  his  hon.  friend,  bcgired  to  sav  dis- 

Bae  I  NO.  accepted  the  rhiltcm  llundHNls,  .-      /,        .,     .      .,         i-i  ^i.   tj  °      /^-n   ^  i       j 

Bill*.    Read  a  second  time: -Stage  Coach  DuOei.-.Read  a  t">CtlV,    that     the     LrathollCS   Of     XSugland 

thinl  time :-^urics  (India).  WOuId  UOt   haVC    beCU    COUteUt    With    a  leSS 

Petitions  presented.   Uy  Lord  RonBRTtJiiosvENOR.  from  mcasurc  than    that   which  they  had  re- 

Chester,— in  farour  of  the  Mmisterial  Plan  of  Education  •       i  j       i»iij         .         i*^i  .1 

rircland; ;  and  another,  from  the  same  Place,  against  it-  CClVCd,  and  whlch  had  restored  to  them  the 

By  Colonel  Davirs,  fVum  Worcester,   for  an  Extensive  wholo  of  their  rights. 

m«uure  of  Reform  for  Ireland ;   and  by  Mr.  LgrEOY,  Mr.  Ucnnf  GratlOn  SUpportod  the  |lta?er 

fktrni  the  Protestant   Con!ier\'ative   Society  of   Ireland,        /. ,  1  j.***  tt      '^^    ij  r*"/, 

against  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  and  particularly  against  tiie  ^^  *"^  petitioners.      He  WOUIQ  ODly  8ay»  ID 

quaUflcation  being  so  low  as  10/.  reference  to  the  observations  of  the  hon. 

member  for  St.  Gerniain*8  (Mt.  Rraed), 

Rkporm  ( Ireland)— Pktitions.]  I^rd  that  if  the  calculations  he  had  referred  to 

Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  were  false,  they  had  been  made  by  Lord 

the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  Ci>mm'ittee  Castlereagh  at  the  period  of  the  Union, 
on   the  Reform   of  Parliament  (Ireland)        Petitions  read. 
^'^^*        ^  Mr.  (fConneff,  in  moving  that  the  pe- 

Mt,  0' Council  begged  to  take  that  op-  titionbe  printcd,said,  that  when  the  proper 

portunity  to  present  two  jwtitions— one  time  cnme  for  the  discussion  of  the  pomt, 

from  the  National  I'olitical  Union  in  the  he  would  be  ready  to  meet  the  arguments 

City  of  Dublin,  and  tlio  other  from  the  of  the   hoii.    and   learned  Member    (Mr. 

City  of  Watcrford— against  this  Kill,  and  Prnwl),  who  had  brought  his  ingenuity  to 

praying  for  a  more  extensive  and  just  mca-  the  aid  of  the  right  hon.  Se^etary  opposite, 

.sure  for  that  country.  Me  could  not  avoid,  indeed,  congratulating 

Mr.  Pranl  tm»k  that  opjH)rtunity  of  re-  the  ri^rl,t  hon.  Secretary  on  the  support  he 

marking  upon  an  extraordinary  calculation  reccirod  from  the  Tories.     They  knew  that 

which  had  been  put    fortli  by    the  hon.  he  was  their  best  friend,  and  always  ctme 
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down  to  support  him  with  their  votes,  and 
enforce  his  reasoning  by  their  arguments. 
With  regard  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  member  for  Ilchester  (Mr.  Petre),  he 
begged  to  say,  that  what  he  (Mr.  0*Connell) 
had  said  on  a  former  erening  was^  not  that 
the  Catholics  of  England,  before  emanci- 
pation was  passed^  would  have  been  con- 
tented with  being  allowed  to  act  as  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  but  that  they  would 
have  been  glad  to  have  obtainedf  such  a 
boon;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  state^ 
what  he  would  now  repeat,  that  it  was  to 
the  exertion  of  the  40s.  freeholders  of  Ire- 
land they  were  indebted  for  what  they  got. 
Yet  these  English  Cathoh'c  Members, 
thus  placed  in  that  House  by  the  efibrts  of 
the  Irish  40^.  freeholders,  had,  the  other 
night,  gone  down  below  the  bar  with  those 
who  voted  against  them  I  He  would  tell 
the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester,  that  there 
was  not  a  single  shirtless,  ragged  fellow 
amongst  those  40^.  freeholders  who  would 
change  places  with  him,  and  have  such  a 
stain  of  ingratitude  imprinted  on  his  cha- 
racter. 

Mr.  Praed  must  repeat  his  statement^ 
that,  upon  the  grounds  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  put  forward,  as  enti- 
tling Ireland  to  additional  Representatires, 
England  would  be  entitled  to  claim  1,004 
Members.  He  was  not  before  aware  that 
Lord  Castlereagh*s  authority  had  so  much 
weight  with  the  hon.  Members  opposite^ 
but  if  Lord  Castlereagh*s  calculations  were 
the  grounds  of  their  arguments,  those  cal- 
culations completely  upset  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's declamation.  Lord  Castlereagh's  data 
gave  108  Members  for  Ireland  at  the  period 
of  the  Union,  and  if  it  now  merited,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member, 
178,  was  not  that  a  striking  proof  of  its 
progress  in  prosperity }  \A'ith  respect  to  his 
own  assertions,  if  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  could  prove  them  to  be  inaccurate, 
he  would  support  every  amendment  moved 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  he  certainly, 
in  common  with  the  hon.  member  for  Il- 
chester, imderstood  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry  to  assert,  the  other  evening,  that,  at 
the  time  the  Irish  Catholics  obtained  eman- 
cipation, the  English  Catholics  would 
have  been  content  to  be  allowed  to  act  as 
Justices  of  the  I'eacc.  He  thought  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester  was  perfectly 
justified  in  rising  in  his  place  on  this 
occasion,  and,  for  the  satisfaction  of  others, 
appealing  to  the  late  Secretary  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  England  on  the  subject,  he  did 


not  think  that  his  doing  so  at  all  called 
for  the  taunts  and  sarcasms  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman.  He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  heard  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself,  on  the  night  referred  to,  make  a 
most  extraordinary  declaration.  He  heard 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  after  the 
division  on  that  night,  referring  to  the  rote 
given  by  the  English  Catholic  Members  on 
that  occasion,  declare  that  thef  ought  to 
be  disfranchised  of  their  rights,  and 
that  the  penal  code  should  be  again  ap« 
plied  to  ttiem.  The  English  Catholic  Mem- 
bers expressed  their  opinions  independently 
upon  a  certain  subject,  and  for  so  doing 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would  re- 
subject  them  to  the  penal  code !  Was  the 
hon.  Member  aware  that  such  doctrine 
would  justify  alto^therthepastexistenceof 
the  penal  code,  for  that  code  was  enacted 
solely  against  opinions  ?  Itie  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  talked  of  the  ragged 
and  shirtless  405.  freeholder!},  and  vet  such 
were  the  persons  to  whom  he  wished  the 
franchise  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  CfConnell  begged  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  for  Ilchester  upon  the 
defender  who  had  stepped  forward  to  his 
aid  on  this  occasion^— a  defender  who  had 
kept  him  from  his  rights  as  long  as  he 
could,  and  who  had  at  length  conceded 
them  to  him  voluntarily  and  of  his  own 
accord ;  that  was  to  sav,  when  he  wai 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  Irish  people. 
He  had  not  said  that  he  wished  the 
English  Catholics  to  be  unemandpated, 
but  what  he  had  said  was,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Catholic  Members  who  voted  the 
other  night  against  the  40«.  freeholder! 
deserved  to  be  deprived  of  the  benefits  of 
emancipation.  The  right  hon.  member 
for  Tam worth  was  possessed  of  a  sin'gular 
advantage  with  regard  to  this  subject,  fof, 
having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  question^ 
he  was  enabled  to  speak  with  great  facility 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  were 
politicians  who,  to  keep  office,  often 
wheeled  about,  and  veered  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  vet  who  were  ready, 
upon  occasion,  to  talk  of  principle.  As  to 
the  hon.  calculator,  he  should  have  an 
answer  to  his  mathematical  conundrum 
when  the  House  came  to  that  part  of  the 
Bill ;  at  present  he  had  introduced  it  pre- 
maturely. With  regard  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite,  he  could  only  congratulate 
him  u|K)n  the  able  services  of  his  official 
defender. 

Sir  Rohert  Peel  would  not  then  go  into 
the  question,  whether  or  not  be  had  veered 
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about  in  politics  for  profit  or  for  place  ;  but 
he  would  put  it  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
House,  whether  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  defended  himself,  or  had  not 
rather  attempted  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  House  from  himself  by  making  an 
attack  on  him  (Sir  Robert  Peel).  He 
agreed  with  the  learned  Gentleman,  that 
there  were  politicians  utterly  destitute  of 
principle,  and  he  would  add,  that  there 
were  politicians  who  scrupled  not  to  keep 
a  whole  country  in  agitation,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  return  of  tranquillity  and  pro- 
sperity, in  order  to  promote  their  own  pri- 
vate and  selfish  ends.  He  would  ask  the 
House,  if  there  was  common  justice  or 
common  sense  in  the  position,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  those  Members 
Catholic,  should,  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing given  an  independent  vote,  be  deprived 
of  their  rights,  and  have  a  code  of  dis- 
abilities re-enacted  specially  for  them.^ 
Such  were  the  intolerant  principles  on 
which  the  learned  Gentleman  would  act, 
if  he  had  the  power.  He  had  seen  in  other 
countries  men  professing  principles  of  ex- 
treme liberality,  like  the  learned  Member, 
who,  when  they  got  the  i>osscssion  of  power, 
displayed  a  tyranny  which  had  never  been 
exhibited  by  the  greatest  despots  of  ancient 
or  modern  times.  He  did  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  the  hon.  Menil)er,  and  his 
readiness  to  put  his  wishes  in  execution, 
if  enabled  to  no  so.  When  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber talked  about  the  40j.  freeholders,  did 
he  forget,  that  he  himself  only  proposed 
by  his  Motion  to  restore  the  franchise  to 
the  40j.  freeholders  in  fee,  who  formed  a 
very  small  proportion  of  that  body  of 
40j.  freeholders  to  whose  efforts  the 
hon.  Member  attributed  the  restoration  of 
his  civil  rights?  If,  therefore,  the  hon. 
member  for  Ilchester  could  be  accused  of 
ingratitude  in  reference  to  the  Ws.  free- 
holders, with  how  much  more  justice 
did  the  charge  of  ingratitude  lie  against 
the  learned  Gentleman,  who  had  excluded 
the  great  body  of  the  40,y.  freeholders  from 
the  benefit  of  his  own  Motion. 

Mr.  Jerningham  f^aid,  that  while  he 
eave  the  40*.  freeholders  of  Ireland  credit 
tor  the  most  prodigious  efforts,  he  had 
voted  against  their  enfranchisement,  on 
general  principles,  and  because  he  did  not 
think  it  would  be  beneficial  to  the  country. 
Giving  those  freeholders  credit  for  their 
exertions,  he  did  not  ascribe  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  Catholics  to  them.  It 
was  brought  alK)ut  by  a  variety  of  Ciiuses, 
and  among  them  was  to  be  placed  high  in 


advance  the  resignation  of  the  present 
Prime  Minister  in  1807*  He  was  not  in- 
sensible also  to  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  to  whom  he  conceived  he  was 
as  much  indebted  for  emancipation  as  he 
was  to  the  40*.  freeholders. 

Petitions  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  Sheffield  Political  Union,  praying 
that  as  compi'ehensive  a  measure  of  Re- 
form should  be  given  to  Ireland  as  had  been 
given  to  England.  The  right  hon.  Baronet, 
he  observed,  had  said,  that  if  he  (Mr 
O'ConncU)  were  in  power,  he  would  exer- 
cise that  power  against  the  rights  of  others. 
That  was  a  matter  of  prophecy,  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  a  baa  prophet; 
but  the  way  in  which  others  had  ezercisecl 
power  was  a  matter  of  liistory.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  gross  injustice  had  been 
done  to  all  40*.  freeholders,  and  that  his 
Motion  did  not  go  to  remedy  the  whole  of 
that  injustice.  He  was  bound,  however, 
to  consider  what  he  was  likely  to  etkct, 
and,  as  he  had, been  unable  to  carry  even 
his  limited  proposition,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  it  would  have  been  utterly  useless  to 
submit  a  more  extended  one  to  the  House. 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  (yConnell  begged  to  repeat  a  ques- 
tion he  had  before  put  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland.  He 
begged  to  ask,  whether  the  Government 
had  abandoned  the  Irish  Jury  Bill,  which 
had  been  some  time  since  disposed  of  by 
this  House,  or  was  it  their  intention  to 
press  it } 

Mr.  Stanh't/  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  asked  that  question 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  gave  the  only  reply  he  could 
give,  and  which  he  now  repeated — namely, 
that  his  Majesty's  Government  had  no 
intention  of  abandoning  the  Bill;  on  the 
contrary,  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  within  the 
last  few  days,  requested  his  noble  friend  at 
the  head  of  the  Home  Department  to  press 
forward  the  Bill  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  Lefroif  begged  to  be  permitted, 
before  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill 
was  read,  to  present  a  petition  upon  that 
measure.  The  petition  was  that  of  a  Pro- 
testant Conservative  Society  of  Ireland, 
suggesting  several  amendments  to  the 
measure  now  before  the  House.  Amongst 
others,  the  petition  suggested  that  the  qua- 
lification should  be  a  '30/.  instead  of  a  \0L 
qualification,  by  which  means  the  franchise 
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would  be  eigoyed  by  the  same  class  of 
persoDS  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  The 
petitioners  concluded  by  praying  the  House 
to  pass  no  measure  of  Keform  that  did  not 
contain  the  amendments  proposed. 

Sir  John  Newport  objected  to  many 
of  the  propositions  contained  in  the  pe- 
tition ;  but  particularly  he  deprecated  such 
a  suggestion  as  that  which  sought  to  re- 
quire, in  a  poor  country,  a  franchise  of 
30/.  while  in  a  richer  country,  the  franchise 
was  given  to  a  10/.  householder. 
Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table- 
Mr.  Lefroi/y  on  moving  that  the  petition 
be  printed,  was  satisfied  merely  to  remark, 
that  the  object  of  the  petitioners  would  be 
met,  if  the  meastire  was  so  modified  as  to 
be  calculated  to  tend  to  secure  the  safety 
and  interests  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  (yConnell  thought  it  was  too  much 
to  ask  even  the  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  to  reduce  the  con- 
stituency of  Ireland  to  about  2,000,  which 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  adoption  of  the 
suggestion  of  the  Conservative  Society. 
The  petition  to  be  printed. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Ireland — Committee — Second  Day.] 
The  Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Reform  of  Parliament 
(Ireland)  Bill  was  read. 

The  Speaker  put  the  question — "  That 
I  do  now  leave  the  Chair  V* 

Mr.  OConnell  said,  his  object  in  then 
rising  was,  to  propose  another  instruction 
to  the  Committee.  There  were  other  ma- 
terial points  to  which  he  was  anxious  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House,  but  these 
he  should  reserve  for  a  future  stage  of  their 
proceedings.  He  could  not  proceed  with- 
out again  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  his 
Majesty's  Government  had  furnished  no 
inform^ion  as  to  the  population  of  Ireland, 
except  that  contained  in  the  boundaries 
book.  The  information  which  this  book 
contained  was  most  vague  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  could  not  but  deeply  lament 
that  a  production  so  stupid  and  disgraceful 
had  been  brought  forward  in  that  House. 
Not  a  single  charter  had  been  published  in 
that  book  of  information,  although  the  bo- 
roughs were  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill,  and 
yet  these  documents  could  have  been  pro« 
curred  either  in  the  Rolls  Ofiice,  or  at  the 
Birmingham  Tower,  Dublin — or,  if  they 
thought  it  too  troublesome  to  send  to  Ire- 
land, they  might  have  obtained  charters  of 
a  more  ancient  date  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don.    He  had  a  right  to  complain  of  this 
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neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it 
was,  to  have  supplied  this  information. 
When  the  House  came  to  consider  the  bo- 
roughs, it  was  most  important  that  it 
should  have  before  it  the  charters  under 
which  the  boroughs  had  been  enfranchised. 
He  complained  the  more  of  this  neglect  oi) 
the  part  of  the  Government,  when  he  found 
them  actually  fighting  the  battle  ofthe  Beres- 
ford  family,  in  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which 
had  reference  to  the  borough  of  Coleraine. 
It  was  true,  that  an  excuse  had  been  made 
for  the  non-production  of  the  charter  be- 
longing to  the  borough  of  Ennis,  namely, 
that  it  was  pledged  ror  a  sum  of  money  to 
some  indiviaual  in  the  county  of  Galway. 
In  this  case,  of  course,  they  could  not  pro- 
duce the  charter,  unless  they  consented  to. 
Say  off  the  encumbrance.  He  thought, 
owever,  that  all  such  charters  as  weie 
not  circumstanced  in  this  way  should  be 
published,  for  the  information  ofthe  House. 
He  confessed  that  he  entertained  but  little 
prospect  of  success  in  his  present  Motion. 
This  apprehension  was  one  ofthe  melancholy 
effects  of  the  contempt  in  which  the  affiurs 
of  Ireland  seemed  to  be  held  in  this  coun- 
try. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would,  no  doubt,  command  a  majority  upon 
every  point  which  might  limit  the  consti- 
tuency of  Ireland — he  would  be  ably  sup- 
ported by  his  new  and  faithful  allies  on  that 
side  of  the  House.  They  would  often  have, 
to  witness,  before  the  termination  of  those 
proceedings,  such  miserable  spectacles  » 
had  been  exhibited  in  that  House  a  few. 
evenings  ago.  They  would  behold  men, 
calling  themselves  Reformers,  marching 
in,  arm-in-arm,  with  their  late  opponents, 
to  vote  against  the  men  who,  through  evil 
report  and  through  good  report,  had 
sustained  them,  and  when,  without  their 
assistance  they  roust  have  been  prostrated 
in  the  dust.  These  were  the  men  who 
called  themselves  Reformers,  while  they 
were  aiding  and  abetting  the  cause  of 
despotism  in  Ireland.  This  was  Whig 
gratitude.  This  was  the  requital  which 
the  Representatives  of  Ireland  were  to  re- 
ceive for  sleepless  nights — for  their  labo- 
rious and  unceasing  exertions — for  the 
numberless  sacrifices  they  had  made  in  de- 
fence of  English  liberty.  He  expected 
this.  He  was  prepared  for  it.  It  was  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  policy  which  the 

Whig  Ministry  had  pursued  towards  his 
country.  W^eli,  let  them  go  on.  Let  them 
follow  up  their  system  of  injustice.    He 

fiVmly  believed  that  all  those  things  were 
for  the  best,  and  that  the  right  hon.  Geo« 
2C 
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tleman,  in  spite  of  his  intentions  to  the 
contrary^  would  be  the  means  of  effecting 
the  speedy  regeneration  of  Ireland.  T])c 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  that  coun- 
try justified  him  in  saying  this^  and  the 
House  might  rely  upon  his  prediction^  that 
this  contemptuous  refusal  of  common  jus- 
tice to  Ireland  would  lead  to  results  which 
it  was  then  in  their  power  to  averts  and 
which  might  yet  be  remembered  by  them 
with  regret.  He  did  not  hope  to  carry  his 
present  Motion,  but  would,  nevertheless, 
aenounce  the  injustice  of  the  measure — he 
would  reiterate  his  objections,  and  if  he  did 
not  succeed  in  making  an  impression  upon 
that  House^  he  would  at  least  expose  the 
conduct  of  this  Whig  Ministry  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people  of  England.  He  would  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  some  of 
the  most  glaring  defects  of  the  present 
measure.  In  the  former  Bill^  the  same 
system  of  registration  which  existed  in 
this  country  was  provided  for  Ireland,  as 
a  boon.  The  dissolution  of  Parliament 
took  place,  and  Ireland  returned  to  this 
House  Reformers  pledged  to  support  this 
Bill,  actiDg  under  the  compact  which  it 
was  imagined  had  been  entered  into.  In 
the  present  Bill  the  registration  remained 
unaltered.  The  old  abuses  were  preserved 
in  Ireland,  while  in  England  a  much 
cheaper,  a  less  inconvenient,  and,  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  an  infinitely  better  and 
more  effective  measure  had  been  adopted. 
Was  not  this  a  gross^  a  shameful  violation 
of  the  compact  which  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Irish  nation  }  For  this  change 
he  believed  they  were  indebted  to  the  Tory 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  and,  knowing 
this  fact  it  did  not  surprise  him.  The 
compact  was,  however,  broken.  This  was 
anotner  insult  to  the  Irish  nation  ;  it  was 
another  specimen  of  the  fidelity  and  honour 
with  which  England  had  fulfilled  her  com- 
pacts with  Ireland.  The  first  question 
they  had  to  determine  in  discussing  this 
measure  was,  whether  the  constituency  uf 
Ireland  was  as  sufficient  and  extensive  as 
it  oufi^ht  to  be.  This  was  the  basis  of  the 
English  Bill — this  was  the  first  question 
they  had  taken  into  consideration,  and  he 
thought  that  the  extension  of  the  constitu- 
ency was  the  greatest  benefit  conferred 
upon  England  by  that  Bill.  In  Ireland 
how  did  the  case  stand  ?  That  there  was 
an  extensive  and  sufficient  constituency  in 
Ireland,  up  to  the  year  1829,  was  not  to 
be  doubted,  but  now,  he  should  be  able  to 
show,  it  would  be  reduced  to  a  constituency 
not  exceeding  2:'i,(KK)>  and  that  miserably 


limited.  Up  to  the  year  18S9  the  ci»8ti« 
tuency  was  nominally  216,0009  and  really 
about  200,000 ;  but,  by  the  blow  that  was 
struck  in  that  year,  it  was  at  once  reduced 
to  25,000.  He  would  give  the  House  a 
few  specimens  of  the  numbers  that  would 
have  a  right  to  vote  according  to  this  mea- 
sure. In  six  of  the  counties  of  Ireland 
there  would  not  be  so  many  as  500  10/L 
voters.  In  Sligo  with  a  population  of 
171^508,  there  would  be  299  looters ;  in 
Carlow,  with  a  population  of  81,576,  there 
would  be  193  voters ;  in  Kildare,  with 
a  population  of  108,400,  I9I  voters;  in 
Kerry,  with  a  population  of  240,000,  178 
voters ;  in  Dublin  county,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  183,000,  109  voters;  and  in 
Donegal,  with  a  population  of  298,104, 
there  would  be  sixty-six  voters.  Was  that 
a  state  of  things  which  ought  to  exist? 
Hon.  Gentlemen  whispered  he  was  inaccu- 
rate in  his  statement ;  but  that  could  not 
be,  for  he  had  copied  the  figures  from  the 
Parliamentary  Returns.  But  he  would 
give  the  House  some  other  specimens.  In 
seven  of  the  counties  of  Ireland,  the  10/. 
voters  would  not  amount  to  400 ;  in  Kil- 
kenny, with  a  population  of  l69>0OO,  there 
would  be  383  voters;  in  Louth,  with  a 
population  of  108,000,  380  voters;  in 
Westmeath,  with  a  population  of  136,000, 
there  would  be  366  voters;  in  Mayo,  with 
a  population  of  367>000,  there  would  be 
335  voters;  in  King's  County,  with  a 
population  of  144,000,  there  would  be  801 
voters ;  in  Queen's  County,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  14.5,000,  there  would  be  802 
voters ;  and  in  Meath,  with  a  population 
of  1 77»000,  there  would  be  308  voters.  In 
^ye  of  the  counties,  the  10/.  voters  would 
not  amount  to  500 ;  in  Tipperaiy,  with  a 
population  of  402,000,  there  would  be  475 
voters  3  in  Roscommon,  with  a  population 
of  239,000,  there  would  be  470  votirs ;  in 
Waterford,  with  a  population  of  148,000^ 
there  would  be  483  voters ;  in  Longfiyrd, 
with  a  population  of  112,000,  there  would 
be  4()3  voters;  and  in  Cork  count v, 
with  a  population  of  700,000  there  would 
be  477  voters.  With  respect  to  the  other 
counties,  Wexford,  with  a  population  of 
172,000,  would  contain  672  voters;  Lei- 
trim,  with  a  ix)pulation  of  141,000,  554 
voters;  and  Wicklow,  with  a  population 
of  122,000,  would  contain  RSS  voters;  the 
other  eleven  counties,  on  an  average,  con- 
tained above  700  voters.  And  here,  by-the 
bve,  was  a  verv  instructive  fiu!t :  out  of 
these  eleven  (bounties,  no  less  than  eifffat 
were  in  the  province  of  Ulster,  the  other 
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three  being  Galway^  Limerick^  and  Clare. 
The  Assistant'barristers  of  Galway  and 
Limerick^  were  both  Catholics^  but  snch 
was  not  the  case  with  respect  to  Clare  : 
and  what  was  the  result  of  this  circum- 
stance? The  number  of  voters  for  QvlU 
way  was  1,812  ;  for  Limerick  1,369;  and 
for  Clare  only  9^6 ;  and,  from  his  connexion 
with  that  county,  he  was  able  to  state, 
that  the  registration  of  those  9^6  cost  up- 
wards of  1,500/.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  Conservatives  were  all  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  system  of  Assistant-  barristers,  and 
that  the  Reformers  were  all  anxious  to  get 
rid  of  it.  From  these  calculations  it  ap- 
peared, that  there  were  19>000  and  oad 
10/.  voters  in  Ireland ;  he  would  call  them 
20,000,  and  then  again  ask,  was  this  a 
sufficient  constituency  for  more  than 
8,000,000  people?  But,  no  doubt,  he 
should  be  tola  by  the  rieht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  there  were  other  voters,  such 
as  the  50/.  voters  and  the  20/.  voters; 
and,  according  to  his  calculation,  there 
were  2S,000  of  the  former,  and  9,000 
of  the  latter.  Such  certainly  did  appear 
by  the  documents  to  be  the  fact ;  but  every 
50/.  voter  since  the  year  1790  had  been 
reckoned,  so  that  they  had  three  genera- 
tions on  the  list ;  and  even  with  respect  to 
the  20/.  voters,  the  same  inaccurac}'  pre- 
vailed to  a  considerable  extent.  The  20/. 
rent-charters  were  registered  every  eight 
years,  so  tnat,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  years, 
they  necessarily  had  the  duplicate  entry 
of  the  same  person ;  therefore,  taking  all 
these  circumstances  into  consideration,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  calculation  was 
infinitely  too  great.  He  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
had  had  the  experience  of  three  contested 
elections  in  Ireland,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  experience  his  calculation  was,  that 
the  real  amount  of  these  voters  was  not 
above  one-ninth  of  that  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  (Gentleman;  but  he  was  content  to 
give  him  one-sixth,  and  then  that  would 
yield  26,000  voters  for  the  entire  con- 
stituency. The  hon.  member  for  Kil- 
kenny had  made  a  calculation  of  the  re- 
turns of  the  number  of  persons  who  polled 
at  contested  elections  in  eighteen  of  the 
counties  of  Ireland ;  and  that  number 
amounted  to  15,211 :  there  then  remained 
fourteen  counties  unpolled.  But  it  should 
be  observed  that  the  contest  took  place  in 
those  counties  where  there  was  the  greatest 
number  of  voters.  Now,  let  any  man  cal- 
(Tulate  on  these  data ;  and  he  would  fear- 
lessly ask  him,  whether,  in  giving  a  consti- 
tuency of  26,000  to  Ireland,  he  had  not 


placed  the  number  infinitely  too  high? 
He  would  then  ask  the  House  if  this  state 
of  the  elective  franchise  was  to  be  endured  ? 
Were  these  the  advantages  which  Ireland 
was  to  hope  for  under  a  Whig  Grovemment? 
Was  this  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  or 
was  it  to  be  called  Reform  ?  Ireland,  it 
was  well  known,  had  always  suffered  ts 
much,  if  not  more,  under  a  Whig  than  a 
Tory  Government.  It  was  the  Whin 
who  enacted  the  penal  code,  and  evea  in 
the  present  Admmistration  there  seemed 
the  same  determination  to  use  the  strong 
hand  of  domination  over  Ireland,  {is  well  as 
to  perpetuate  all  the  misdeeds  and  misrule 
of  their  late  predecessors  in  office — and  all 
to  gratify  petty  and  contemptible  preju- 
dices — prejudices  which  were  by  no  neaiui 
confined  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 
Some  hon.  Gentlemen  would  say  that  the 
franchise  had  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  holders  of  leases^  originally  granted 
for  sixty  years,  being  entitled  to  vote. 
But  what  were  they?  Why,  he  would 
tell  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  who  seemed 
to  consider  them  as  worthy  of  attention, 
that  there  was  no  such  class  of  voters 
known  in  Leinster,  Munster,  or  Con- 
naught;  nor  did  he  believe  there  were 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  these  voters 
altogether  in  Ulster.  There  might  be 
twenty  or  thirty  in  Armagh  ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  Down,  in  which  he  understood 
there  were  about  twenty  or  twenty-five  on 
one  estate,  they  were  not  to  lie  fbnnd 
in  any  other  part  of  this  province.  The 
noble  Lord  had  stated  that  there  were 
a  number  of  Catholics  holding  leases  of 
this  description.  Was  the  nome  Lord  so 
ignorant  of  Irish  history  as  not  to  know 
that  the  Catholics  were  not  permitted  to 
hold  property  in  some  of  these  counties  ? 
Did  the  noble  Lord  not  know  that  they 
were  turned  out  of  their  lands  and  posses- 
sions, and  were  sent,  as  was  the  fashion 
in  that  day  in  this  unfortunate  district,  to 
*'  hell  or  Connaught."  "  You  boast  of  this 
miserable  addition  to  the  franchise  (which, 
I  again  repeat,  is  of  no  possible  advantage 
to  Ireland)  while  in  other  respects  you  re- 
duce the  constituency  in  counties  to  nearly 
half  its  present  amount.  For  instance^ 
in  Kerry  we  have  178  voters  at  present. 
By  your  Bill  which  you  intend  as  a  Keform, 
you  cut  off  seventy-nine,  thus  reducing 
the  constituency  for  such  an  immense  po. 
pulation  to  the  miserable  number  of  ninety- 
nine."  [^Lord  AUkorp  left  the  Htiuse.^ 
The  noble  Lord  went  away.  His  observ- 
ations were  not,  perhapsi  worthy  of  being 
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listened  to,  but  Ireland  formed  the  subject 
of  deliberation^  and  this,  doubtless^  was  a 
very  legitimate  excuse  for  tbe  abrupt  dc- 

Earture  of  the  noble  Lord.  He,  however, 
ad  left  the  case  to  one  of  his  underlings. 
He  could  not  have  made  a  more  pro[)er 
selection  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite.  He  was  much  better  adapted 
for  the  task  than  the  noble  Lord.  He 
possessed  the  requisite  qualification  in  acts 
of  domination,  and^  therefore,  he  was  just 
the  person,  of  all  others,  most  fit  to  reply 
to  him.  What  was  the  object  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reform?  To  increase  the  constitu. 
cncy.  What  was  the  object  of  this  Bill  ? 
To  decrease  it.  Under  the  present  system, 
a  man  who  had  a  freehold  of  the  required 
amount  in  the  towns,  was  entitled  to  vote 
in  the  county  in  respect  to  his  freehold^ 
while,  if  he  [resided  in  the  town,  he  was 
also  entitled  to  a  vote  for  the  town,  in  re- 
spect to  his  residence.  That  practice  was 
now  to  be  abolished,  and  no  inhabitants  of 
towns  that  were  not  counties  of  themselves 
were  to  have  the  double  vote.  It  might 
be  right  enough  to  refuse  the  double  vote 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towns  that  were 
counties  of  themselves,  but  why  were 
other  towns  to  be  deprived  of  the  advan- 
tage ?  When  complaint  had  been  made  of 
this  measure  upon  a  former  occasion,  the 
answer  given  was,  that  such  a  provision 
was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Eng- 
lish Bill;  that,  in  fact,  the  object  was,  to 
assimilate  the  Irish  and  English  system 
of  voting.  True  it  was,  that  such  was  the 
principle  of  the  English  Bill.  This  argu- 
ment was  always  used  when  the  constitu- 

0 

ency  was  to  be  decreased,  but  it  was 
never  applied  for  the  opposite  purpose. 
The  regulation  of  the  English  Bill  was  to 
preserve  the  agricultural  and  manufactur- 
ing interests,  and  to  prevent  the  one  ob- 
taining an  undue  prei)onderance  over  the 
other  in  the  Representation.  It  was  on 
this  principle  that  the  constituency  was 
limited  in  towns  whenever  it  had  taken 
place.  But  the  I  lousi?  must  see,  that  no 
such  distinction  existed  in  Ireland.  There 
wan  no  manufacturing  interest  in  any  of 
her  boroughs.  Ireland  had  been  long  since 
plundered  of  these  advantages,  and,  there- 
fore, the  principle  did  not  apply ;  but  on 
what  principle  was  it  that  the  freehold 
right  of  voting  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
cities  which  were  counties  of  themselves  ? 
For  his  part,  he  confessed  his  utter  if»no- 
rance  of  any  ground  upon  which  such  a 
course  could  be  maintained.  Such  was 
the  Reform   Bill    intended    for    Ireland. 


Could  any  single  human  being  be  found  to 
say  with  sincerity  that  it  was  a  just  one? 
Hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  might  join  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  voting  against  him  ;  but  he  defied 
them  to  reconcile  to  their  cqnsciences  the 
justice  of  the  vote.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  object  of  all  parties  in  that  House 
was  to  exclude  the  people  of  Ireland  from 
all  real  share  in  the  Representation.  He 
was  justified  in  entertaining  the  belief,  not 
only  by  what  Government  had  not  done, 
but  by  what  it  had  done.  Could  any 
man  tLink  otherwise  when  he  saw  two 
Members  given  to  the  College  of  Dublin, 
where  it  was  impossible  that  there  could 
be  a  single  Catholic  voter,  and.  where 
the  present  Representative  was  amply 
sufficient?  What,  he  would  ask,  was 
this  but  making  a  religious  difference, 
and  leaving  the  Catholic  Question  open 
as  if  the  Bill  of  1829  had  never  been 
passed  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman*  on  in- 
troducing the  rormer  Bill,  defended  the 
measure  against  attacks  from  this  side  of 
the  House,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Bill 
of  1 829  abolished  all  religious  distinctions 
— that  Protestant  and  Catholic  were  by 
that  measure  put  upon  the  same  level,  and 
yet  they  heard  the  same  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, a  few  evenings  ago,  declare  that  tbe 
additional  Member  was  given  to  the 
University  because  it  was  a  Protestant 
establishment.  How  could  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  reconcile  this  gross  inconsist- 
ency }  He  repeated  that  the  10^  franchise 
would  diminish  the  number  of  Foters  for 
Ireland;  and  he  wished  to  observe,  that 
this  franchise  had  been  admitted  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Tam worth  to  be  equal  to 
a  20Z.  franchise  in  England.  That  state- 
ment was  true  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
might  have  gone  further,  and  have  been 
equally  true.  What  was  the  object  of  thus 
restricting  the  franchise  ?  It  could  only 
be  to  prevent  the  Catholics  from  obtaining 
too  much  power ;  and  what  was  that  but 
a  revival  of  a  religious  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  buried  in  oblivion? 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suppose  that 
this  Bill  was  to  be  final  for  Ireland?  If 
he  did  he  was  mistaken ;  it  not  only  would 
not  be  final,  but  it  would  not  content  the 
country  one  hour.  The  measure  did  not 
satisfy  any  party.  If  it  conciliated  the  hon. 
member  for  Dundalk,  or  the  learned  mera- 
1)er  for  the  University  of  Dublin,  he  oould 
understand  it;  but  there  was  this  singu- 
larity about  the  measure  ;  that  no  human 
being  was  sattsfietl  witli  it.  The  Ministeraj 
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by  adopting  it,  were  securing  the  hatred 
of  the  Conservatives,  and  gratuitously  add- 
ing thereto  the   just  vengeance  of   the 
Liberals.     Ministers  were  doing  that  which 
they  were  accusing  him  of  trying  to  do, 
far    more    rapidly  than    they  imagined. 
Perhaps  they  thought  they  might  succeed 
by  playing  off  one  party  against  another; 
but  they  would  fail.     He  would  not  vote 
against  the  Orangemen  ;  and  it  was  surely 
a  gross  injustice  to  take  away  from  the 
Protestants  because  they  were  Protestants, 
when  it  was  refused  to  give  t/)  the  Catholics 
because  they  were  Catholics.     And  this 
was  the   splendid  safety-conciliating  Ad- 
ministration !     They  gave   to  Ireland  a 
Procession  Bill  this  year;  last  year  they 
gave  a  Yeomanry  Bill  5   in  short,    they 
would    give    any    bill  that  should    not 
introduce    common    sense    into    Ireland. 
There  was  common  sense  in  the  Tories ; 
there  was  common  sense  in  the  right  hon. 
Ban)net ;  what  he  said  to  the  Irish   Pro- 
testants was,  **  Assist  me  in  putting  down 
the  mass  of  the  population,  and  I  will  give 
you  great  advantages."     That  was  a  com- 
prehensible bargain  ;  and  the  Protestants 
served  him  zealously.     But  this  Govern- 
ment had  thrown  the  Protestiints  overboard ; 
and  after  exasperating  them  to  the  utmost, 
it   turned    round    and    exasperated    the 
people  too.    Admirable  policy  !     Most  ex- 
cellent and  statesman-like  craft !     But  the 
House  was  told  that  this  Bill  would  be  lost 
elsewhere ;  after  the  passing  of  the  English 
Bill,  however,   he   hardly  thought,   that 
was  very  likely.     He  might  probably  be 
asked  what  was  his  remedy  for  the  griev- 
ance that  he  had  pointed  out.     It  was  a 
very  simple  one.     Let  them  give  a  51,  in- 
stead of  a  lOZ.  franchise  to  Ireland.     Let 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill  be  substantial, 
but  inexpensive.    Perhaps  it  would  be  said 
that  this  was  making  a  new  qualification. 
But  were  there  no  new  qualifications  in  the 
English   Bill?      And,   besides,   from   his 
evidence  in  1815,  it  would  be  perceived 
that  he  proposed  the  same  thing ;  his  words 
were  often  quoted  against  him ;  so,  in  this 
instance,  let  him  have  the  benefit  of  them 
in  his  favour.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  told  the  House  that,  if  he  could  be 
shown  that  there  would  be  a  numerous  and 
respectable   10s.  constituency,    he  would 
consent  to  that  franchise ;  and  then  he 
went  on  to  quote  a  case  in  whicli  800  405. 
freeholders  were  bribed. 

Mr.  Stanley  did  not  say,  that  they  were 
bribed^  he  had  said,  that  they  were  so 
notoriously  venal  that  the  four  candidates 


agreed  that  they  could  buy  them  at  any 
price. 

Mr.  0*C(mneU  liked  a  good  distinction  ; 
and  this  certainly  was  an  excellent  one; 
they  were  not  bought,  because  they  all 
could  be  bought;  but  he  should  like  to 
know  whether  other  voters  had  not  been 
bought,  and  whether  there  were  not  Gen- 
tlemen in  the  House  who  could  bear  witness 
to  electors  having  been  bought  right  and 
left  ?  He  remembered  hearing  of  a  French- 
roan,  who,  when  asked  what  constituted  a 
respectable  man  in  England,  replied, ''  Un 
homme  qui  a  des  ecus."  Now  this  was  just 
his  proposition ;  instead  of  40^.  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  proposed  5/. ;  a  bargain  which 
ought  to  be  met  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, as  he  was  sure  it  would  have  been  by 
the  French  judge  of  respectability.  No 
one  would  deny  that  a  5/.  franchise  would 
be  the  means  of  greatly  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  voters.  He  had  shown  that  there 
were  only  20,000  10/.  voters ;  and  it  was 
clear  that,  owing  to  the  reduction  of  the 
amount  and  the  encouragement  that  there 
would  be  to  landlords  to  make  smaller  di- 
visions of  their  estates,  the  numbers  would 
amount  to  60,000,  or  even  90,000.  Would 
that  be  too  many  for  a  population  of 
8,000,000  ?  Scotland  with  only  1 ,500,000, 
was  to  have  an  agricultural  constituency 
of  30,000;  and,  therefore,  there  would  lie 
no  danger  of  the  51.  franchise  swampioff 
Ireland  ;  it  would  encourage  the  lanalord 
to  increase  the  number  of  the  tenantry ; 
and  above  all  it  would  only  tend  to  renoer 
alike  the  English  and  Irish  Reform  Bills. 
He  was  told,  that  if  the  Amendments  to 
which  he  had  alluded  were  insisted  upon, 
the  Bill  might  be  lost  altogether.  Let  it 
be  lost.  He  would  prefer  an  injury  to  an 
insult ;  and  this  Bill,  as  it  stood,  was  a  gross 
insult  to  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  moving  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  to  extend  the 
elective  franchise  to  every  person  seised 
of  a  freehold  estate,  and  occupying  the 
same,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  5L  at  the 
least,  over  and  above  all  charges  except 
only  public  taxes. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  had  neither  the 
wish  nor  the  right  to  question  the  motives 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  He 
doubted  not  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was,  as  he  professed  to  be,  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  ft*iend  of  Reform ;  he 
doubted  not  that  the  hon.  Member  was 
sincerely  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland ;  he  doubted  not   that 

he  was  anxious^  aa  he  pxifeased  to  be,  of 
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overcoming  all  prejudices  between  the  two 
countries  and  the  parties  in  them,  and 
converting  the  whole  community  into  one 
great  band  of  brothers.  Yet  he  roust  say, 
that  if  such  were  the  real  objects  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  never  had  any 
man's  public  conduct  been  in  more  direct 
opposition  to  his  private  wishes  tlian  had 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
What  had  been  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  ?  Even  before  he  had 
a  seat  in  that  House,  and  before  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  come  into  power,  but 
particularly  since  the  existence  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  preached  conciliation,  and 
upon  every  possible  occasion  practised  agi- 
tation. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  seized  upon  every  occasion  of  exciting 
the  people  to  discontent,  and  poisoning 
their  minds  against  the  Government,  while 
in  his  professions,  in  that  House  he  had 
been  tiie  friend  and  su]){>orter  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Every  sjKjecIi  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  calculated  to  induce 
disobedience  to  the  laws,  while  he  nomi- 
nally called  upon  the  people  to  obey  them. 
Himself  (Mr.  Stanley)  and  other  members 
of  the  present  Government  had  been  indi- 
vidually the  objects  of  the  abuse  of  the 
hon.  and  loarnea  Member.  They  had  had 
abuse  lavished  upon  them  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  which  was  not  disgrace- 
ful to  them,  but  utterly  disgraceful  for  any 
man  to  utter  who  claimed  the  character  of 
a  gentleman  [J'  ohy  ohr  froin  Mr.  O^Con- 
7iell\,  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
extremely  sensitive  of  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption ;  even  a  smile  discomposed  him — 
and  therefore  the  hon.  Member  would  act 
but  decently  if  he  allowed  him  to  proceed. 
That  he  (Mr.  Stanley)  had  sometimes 
used  violent  language  m  debate  he  denied 
not,  but  on  no  one  occasion  had  he  used 
such  language  as  had  been  dclilieratcly 
put  forth  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
— language  which,  had  it  come  from  any 
other  person  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would  have  been,  but  from  him  it 
could  not  l)e,  an  insult,  for  he  claimed  the 
privilege  of  neither  giving  nor  receiving  an 
insult.  Throughout  his  public  life  he 
had  never  attempted  to  depreciate  the 
private  character  of  an  opponent ;  he 
had  never  attacked  the  learned  Gen- 
tleman, never  questioned  his  motives,  or 
cast  imputations  un  him.  He  never  ac- 
cused him  either  in  his  public  or  private 
capacity ;  never  depreciated  his  fair  fame 
US  a  politician^  or  attempted  to  injure  his 


private  character;  he  never  said  of  the 
learned  Gentleman,  with  a  view  to  briog 
him  into  hatred  and  contempt,  that  *^  he 
cared  not  if  the  people  vnth  whom  he 
lived  were  starved  in  this  world,  and  eter- 
nally damned  in  the  world  to  come/'  If  he 
were  capable  of  uttering  such  expressiont, 
and  had  given  utterance  to  them  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  lie  should  have  been 
anxious  to  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
apologize  for  his  misconduct ;  if  he  Dad 
\mtten  thus  he  should  have  considered 
himself  degraded  in  his  character  of  a 
gentleman  3  but  if  he  had  not  only  written, 
but  coolly  published,  such  language,  he 
should  not  envy  the  apathetic  feelings  of 
the  man  who  (the  subject  of  so  gross  a 
charge)  for  a  moment  hesitated  to  de- 
nounce its  author  as  a  malignant  libeller. 
This  was  the  way  in  which  the  learned 
Gentleman  proceeded  : — with  conciliation 
on  his  tongue,  he  scattered  abroad  the  prin- 
ciples of  disunion  and  irritation : — when- 
ever he  had  occasion  to  allude  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  was  then  addressing  the  House, 
he  designated  him,  not  as  "  an  English- 
man," but  by  what  he  considered  the  op- 
probrious epithet  of  '*  the  Saxon  ;**  and 
til  is  was  the  learned  Gentleman*8  mode 
of  conciliating  and  co-operating  with  the 
Government!  Was  the  learned  Gentle- 
man's conduct  or  speeches  likely  to  hasten 
the  progress  of  the  Bill  ?  Did  he  expect 
to  give  satisfaction  to  any  body  by  his 
proceedings?  If  the  learned  Gentlenaan 
wished  to  improve  or  alter  the  Bill,  why 
not  go  into  Committee  with  that  view — 
the  Committee  which  he  nightly  delayed 
by  discursive  speeches  ?  and  in  which  Com- 
mittee he  would  enjoy  full  opportunity  for 
making  every  motion  that  he  now  proposed 
in  the  more  inconvenient  form  of  instruc- 
tions. He  wished  not  to  ascribe  motives 
to  any  man,  but  the  learued  Gentleman's 
conduct  was  so  extraordinary,  that  he  felt 
justified  in  saying,  the  learned  Gentleoian's 
intention  might  be  to  attain,  not  national^ 
but  personal  objects.  It  was  just  possible 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  might 
have  some  private  object  to  answer ;  tnat 
he  might  be  desirous  of  availing  hionself 
of  every  opportunity  of  making  violent 
speeches;  tnat  he  might  be  anxious  to 
excite  discontent,  jealousy,  and  anger ;  that 
although  he  had  himself  termed  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  a  ''  magnificent  measure,"  a 
"  measure  for  whidi Ireland  ought  to  be 
grateful,  as  the  destruction  of  the  rotten 
boroughs,  and  those  exclusive  corporations," 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  wai 
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uow  so  coufiifiteiitly  anxious  to  preserve— it 
wa8  just  possible^  be  said^  tbat  the  bon. 
and  learned  Member  migbt,  for  bis  own 
particular  objects^  be  anxious  tbat  Ireland 
sbould  regard  tbe  Bill  with  doubt,  dis- 
contentj  and  jealousy,  ratber  tban  witb 
satisfaction,  content,  and  approval.  But 
tbe  bon.  and  learned  Member  now,  for 
some  purpose  or  other,  desired  to  postpone 
or  reject  tbe  Bill,  and  he  therefore  said, 
tbe  Bill  was  at  variance  wi^b  the  English 
Bill,  and  was  infinitely  worse  than  the 
Bill  which  preceded  it.  Upon  one  point 
only  had  tbe  hon.  and  learned  Member  of- 
fered any  reasoning  or  any  facts  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  important ;  and  tbat 
point  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tbe 
instruction  moved  i  it  was  the  registration. 
And  the  hon.  and  learned  IMember  said, 
the  alteraUon  in  the  mode  of  registration 
bad  been  made  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  who  was  in 
t]ie  Orange  interest.  Such  was  not  tbe 
fact.  That  the  Attornej  General  for  Ire- 
land had  bis  political  opinions,  which  did 
not  always  coincide  with  the  Government, 
was  true ;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of  the 
grossest  injustice  not  to  vindicate  the  cha- 
racter of  that  learned  gentleman  from  the 
imputations  attempted  to  be  cast  upon 
him  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
not  to  say,  that  he  had  upon  all  occasions 
done  large  and  ample  justice  to  the  Go- 
vernment. With  regard  to  tbe  registra- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  it ;  but  the  alteration 
was  recommended  by  several  Irish  Mem- 
bers, who  stilted,  that  the  system  pro- 
posed in  the  first  Bill,  the  English  system — 
would  not  work.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  might  start,  but  such  was  the 
fact.  He  was  coming  to  the  name.  Fore- 
most in  tbe  list  stood  tlie  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  member  for  tbe  Queen's  County  (Sir 
Henry  Parnell).  He  did  not  feel  himself 
called  upon  to  give  more  names.  The  bon. 
and  learned  Member  bad  asserted,  that 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  had  sug- 
gested tbe  alteration  in  the  registration. 
He  bad  vindicated  the  character  of  bis 
learned  fricml,  and  in  doing  so  he  bad 
stated,  tbat  the  alteraticm  was  made  upon 
the  suggestion,  among  others,  of  a  right 
hon.  Baronet  who  was  well  known  to  be  a 
friend  to  Reform,  and  who  had  a  mi- 
nute practical  acquaintance  with  Ireland. 
But  tnere  were  other  alterations  which  tbe 
hon.  and  learned  Member  complained  of. 
He  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  into  the 
^uestioQ  of  tbe  tranchisej  but^  before  be 


did  so  he  must  notice  the  alterations  which 
had  been  made  respecting  leaseholders. 
The  House  would  perhaps  hear  with  as- 
tonisliment,  after  tne  speech  of  the  boo. 
and  learned  Member,  that  that  alteratioo 
had  been  made  upon  the  representation  of 
the  right  bon.  Baronet^  tbe  member  for 
Waterford,  and  tbe  bon.  and  learned  mem« 
ber  for  Kerry  himself.  Those  bon.  Mem-« 
hers  hail  come  to  his  noble  friend  and  him« 
selfj  as  deputed  by  the  Irish  Membem 
who  were  friendly  to  tbe  great  pindples 
of  the  Bill,  and  they  had  strongly  recom- 
mended the  alteration ;  and  jet,  no  sooner 
was  it  made  than  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  turned  short  round  and  exclaimed^ 
*'  Why,  the  Bill  is  every  way  worse  than 
the  other ;  why  don*t  you  act  upon  t)io 
same  principle  with  respect  to  Ireland  fw 
you  ao  with  respect  to  England?*'  He 
answered  thus : — he  was  ready  to  yield  to 
the  reasoning  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  or  to  that  of  any  other  person, 
when  it  was  just  and  sound,  but  he  WW 
not  ready  to  follow  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  through  all  his  doubles  and  hid 
shifts,  and,  merely  to  suit  his  convenience, 
to  adopt  a  notion  in  direct  contradiction  to 
that  wnich  he  had  followed  upon  the  argu- 
ments and  statements  of  the  same  au- 
thority. Convinced  by  argument  he  was 
ready  to  be,  but  he  could  notbeconvincydi 
and  convinced  back  again.  The  hon.  and 
learneil  Gentleman  had  sent  forth  several 
letters,  addressed  to  the  Reformers  of  Eng- 
land, upon  what  he  called  the  wrongs  of 
Ireland.  He  would  not  then  go  into  all 
the  points  touched  upon;  but  be  was 
quite  ready  to  say,  tbat  where  alteration 
could  be  beneficial,  the  Government  would 
not  be  ashamed  to  adopt  it*  Tbe  acquaint- 
ance the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
with  Ireland  was  doubtless  great,  and  en- 
abled him  to  make  many  useful  sugges- 
tions. With  respect  to  the  resistratiou, 
he  must  observe,  that  although  he  waa 
not  prepared  to  adopt  the  English  system* 
he  was  very  well  aware  that  the  present 
system  reauired  alteration.  Some  of  the 
defects  had  already  been  cured,  and  other 
beneficial  changes  might  be  made.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  plan  in  Eng- 
land was  but  an  experiment;  it  had  never 
been  tried,  and  therefore  be  said,  let  it  be 
seen  how  the  two  systems  worked,  and^ 
after  three  or  four  years,  a  just  opinion 
might  be  formed  as  to  which  was  tbe  bett. 
Let  each  country  have  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  of  the  other,  and  if  one  system 
was  found  to  be  tbe  best,  whether  in  Engm 
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land  or  in  Ireland,  let  it  be  adopted  in 
both.  With  regard  to  popular  rights,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  contended 
that  the  Bill  would  not  extend  the  franchise, 
and  that,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  as- 
serted, he  had  proved  to  demonstration.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  calculated  the 
county  constituency  at  25,000,  and  how 
did  he  arrive  at  that  number?  Why>  he 
said,  that  15,000  voters  polled  in  eignteen 
counties,  and  that,  following  out  the  pro- 
portion, there  would  be  25,000  for  thirty- 
two  counties.  But  how  did  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  know  that  the  eighteen 
counties  had  been  polled  out?  And  yet 
that  was  what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman called  proving  his  position  to  de- 
monstration. Why,  it  was  an  absurdity 
that  even  a  child  could  not  help  exposing. 
But  then  the  county  constituency  was  to 
be  reduced  2,500  on  account  of  the  votes 
for  towns.  In  Ennis,  for  instance,  there 
were  300  persons,  who  now  had  votes  for 
the  county,  who  would  lose  them. 

Mr.    (yConncIl  said,  he   had  quoted  a 
letter  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Stanley :  Oh,  a  letter !  Well,  he 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  correspondents 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member^  but  a 
greater  for  the  official  documents  before  the 
House,  and  furnished  by  the  Clerks  of  the 
Peace.  From  those  documents  it  appeared, 
that  in  twenty-one  towns  the  number  of 
freeholders  wlio  would  now  poll  for  the 
county,  and,  under  the  Bill  poll  for  towns, 
was  1,270,  and  that  in  the  whole  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  Ireland  the  number 
would  be  between  1,400  and  1,500.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  from  that 
gross  number  considerable  deductions  were 
to  be  made.  In  cases  of  non- occupancy 
the  vote  would  be  retained ;  and  also,  when 
the  occupiers  had  other  proj)erty,  for  that 
property  they  would  have  votes.  The 
lion,  ana  learned  Member  talked  of  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  county  constituency,  but  not  one 
voter  was  struck  off  that  constituency  who 
did  not  receive  compensation,  by  a  vote 
somewhere  else.  It  might  be  said,  the 
compensation  in  some  cases  was  not  ade- 
quate, but  in  all  the  exercise  of  the  elect- 
ive franchise  was  preserved  to  the  in- 
dividual. And  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  was  so  fond  of  comparing  the 
treatment  of  Ireland  with  the  treatment 
of  England,  let  him  do  so  in  this  case. 
The  hon.  andilcarned  Gentleman  said,  that 
in  England  the  exclusion  of  the  town  free- 
holders from  the  county  constituency  arose 
from  a  desire  in  the  Government  to  keep 


the  agricultural  and  the  manufactorinff 
interests  distinct.  The  Groveroment  had 
no  such  desire ;  no  such  intention  actuated 
it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Grovemment  had 
been,  and  was,  anxious  to  remove  all  feelings 
of  jealousy  from  both  of  these  great  inter- 
ests, and  to  blend  them  in  harmony  to- 
gether. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
remarked  upon  the  arrangement  juroposed 
with  respect  to  the  boundaries  of  Dun- 
garvan  and  Mallow.  The  objections  takea 
might  be  good  ones.  He  was  awaze  that 
cases  were  peculiar ;  and  he  was  ready  to 
say,  that  if  on  discussion  it  should  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  a  better  ar* 
rangement  could  be  made,  he  should  be 
ready  to  bow  to  that  decision.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  in  speaking  oi  the 
number  of  leaseholders,  had  paid  a  very  bad 
compliment  to  the  landlords  of  Irdand. 
He  had  said,  that  in  the  whole  of  Ireland 
there  were  not  above  1,200  persons  who  had 
leases  for  twenty  one  years,  of  the  value  of 
50/.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  could  not  believe 
that  such  was  the  fact.  But  how  would 
the  Bill  operate  with  respect  to  the  ex« 
tinction  or  diminution  of  the  constituency  ? 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  charac- 
terised the  Bill  as  an  insult  to  Ireland,  as 
a  disfranchising  measure,  and  as  a  degra- 
dation. At  present  there  were  in  the 
counties  of  cities,  17>711  voters,  and  under 
the  Bill  there  would  be  32,544  voters.  In 
that  number,  certainly,  were  included  the 
voters  whose  rights  were  preserved  merely 
for  their  lives,  but,  after  all  reductions  upon 
that  account,  the  number  would  be  about 
2(),000,  and  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  called  an  insult.  Then  what  was 
the  case  with  respect  to  the  boroughs? 
There  were  twenty-one  boroughs.  At 
present  their  constituency  amounted  to 
1,945,  upwards  of  1,000  of  whom  were 
non-residents.  Under  the  Reform  Bill  at 
first  it  would  be  9,2l6,  and,  after  all  de- 
ductions, 8,703;  and  that  too  Was  tJie 
effect  of  a  Bill  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  said  was  an  insult  to  Ireland,  a 
disfranchising  Bill,  and  a  dcgradation-^ft 
Bill  to  uphold  the  Orange  ascendancy*  and 
to  keep  alive  discord  and  disunion.  He 
could  conceive,  indeed,  that  there  were 
persons  who  were  desirous  that  the  BID 
should  not  pass;  that  there  were  indi- 
viduals who  wished  to  see  the  Bill  rejected, 
for  the  purposes  of  keeping  alive  agitation  ; 
but  he  was  quite  sure  that  every  real 
friend  to  Reform  must  be  anxious  to  see 
the  Bill  pass,  and  must  acknowledge  that» 
if  it  did  not  go  so  iar  as  they  ooiud  hare 
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wished^  it  was  a  great  and  a  beneficial 
change.  The  attacks  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  upon  the  Government 
were  indeed  unbounded.  When  his  noble 
friend  (Lord  Al thorp)  happened  to  be 
absent  for  a  minute  or  twoj  during  one  of 
the  long  and  discursive  harangues  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  he  complained 
that  the  interests  of  Ireland  were  neglected 
by  the  Government.  And  so^  if  this  Bill 
should  be  rejected  in  either  House^  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  would  exclaim, 
^'  Oh,  this  is  the  way  in  which  Ireland  is 
treated  by  a  British  Parliament."  But  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  give  Ireland 
the  same  measure  as  England.  Let  the 
House  see  how  that  would  operate.  In 
England,  a  leasehold  for  twenty-one  years, 
of  the  value  of  50/.  a  year,  was  necessary  to 

five  a  county  vote.  In  Ireland,  a  lease- 
old  for  fourteen  years,  of  20/.,  gave  a 
county  vote.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber knew  well  why  the  time  was  reduced 
to  fourteen  years  in  Ireland.  It  was  on 
account  of  the  Church  lands.  In  speaking 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Government,  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  had  indulged  in  some 
of  his  usual  abuse.  Of  that,  however,  he 
should  take  no  further  notice.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  said,  that 
when  the  Tories  were  in  power  tbey 
supported  the  Orange  party,  and  the 
Orange  party  supported  them  in  return, 
but  that  the  present  Government  had  the 
support  of  no  party.  That  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  did  not  like,  but  he  said 
to  the  Government,  '*  Throw  yourselves 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  myself  and  my 
friends,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  keeping 
down  the  Tories.*'  To  that  he  said  no. 
He  would  do  no  such  thing ;  and  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  expected  any 
such  conduct,  he  must  look  for  it  from 
others  than  the  present  Government.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  did  not  attach 
much  importance  to  the  instruction,  and 
indeed  he  concluded  his  speecb,  which 
applied  as  much  to  one  point  as  to  another, 
by  proposing  a  different  amendment  from 
that  which  he  had  intended.  The  fact 
was,  that  the  object  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  in  view  was  to  find  fault.  If 
the  franchise  had  been  fixed  at  5/.  he 
would  have  asked  for  one  of  40^.;  if 
fixed  at  4fO^.  he  Would  have  asked  for 
one  at  20s.  The  object  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  was  not  to  render  the 
measure  perfect,  but  to  unsettle  men's 
minds,  and  to  keep  up  agitation.  He 
could  not  avoid;  as  the  subject  was  forced 


on  him  by  the  remarks  of  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman,  taking  that  opportunity 
to  contrast  the  conduct  of  tne  Scotcn 
Members,  when  discussing  the  details  of 
the  Bill  introduced  for  the  effecting  of 
Reform  in  that  country,  with  that  of  the 
Irish  Members  on  the  measure  for  Ireland. 
If  there  was  any  injustice  in  any  of  the 
three  Reform  Bills,  it  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Scotch  Bill,  and  yet  it  was  received  by 
the  Members  from  that  country,  if  not  with 
satisfaction,  at  least  with  the  utmost  desire 
to  render  those  details  as  beneficial  as  was^ 
considering  their  principle,  possible.  But 
the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man  was  palpable.  He  desired  to  separate 
the  two  countries,  and  therefore  indulged 
in  inflammatory  language.  In  this  he 
(Mr.  Stanley)  would  not  follow  him,  for 
his  wish  on  that  subject  did  not  coincide 
with  that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man. In  conclusion  he  begged  to  say,  lie 
would  firmly  oppose  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Hume  was  sorry  to  hear  that  House 
made  the  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  so 
much  ill  will,  and  for  the  expression  of  so 
much  personal  abuse,  as  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  Member  and  the  right  hon. 
Member.  Such  language  was  not  con- 
sistent with  the  dignified  character  of 
that  House.  The  right  hon.  Grentleman 
had  alluded  to  statements  made  by  the 
hon.  Member  elsewhere,  and  he  regretted 
to  say,  that  it  had  become  too  much  the 
practice  to  take  Members  to  task  in 
that  House,  for  opinions  not  uttered  there. 
He  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who 
cheered  him,  that  to  do  so  was  not  par- 
liamentary. The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  charged  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
with  amtating  the  country,  and  seeking  to 
attain  his  objects  by  abuse  of  the  Govern- 
ment. His  hon.  and  learned  friend  stood 
forward  in  that  House  to  redress  his  coun- 
try's wrongs;  and  how  was  that  to  be 
done  ?  How  could  it  be  done  but  by  agi- 
tating and  by  abusing  the  Government  ? 
How  could  it  be  done  but  by  agitation  and 
the  exhibition  of  physical  force  ?  [f*  Oh, 
oh  !  '*  and  cheers."]  Hon.  Members  might 
cheer  ironically  if  they  pleased,  but  in  no 
country  had  abuses  ever  been  corrected,  or 
concessions  to  popular  rights  ever  been  ex- 
torted  from  corrupt  Governments,  except 
by  the  expression  of  discontent-,  and  tho 
demonstration  of  physical  force  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  By  tnat  means,  and  by  that 
means  only,  had  Catholic  emancijiatioa 
been  obtained,    to  fact^  it  was  by  such 
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means  alone  that  a  people  could  obtain 
from  the  hands  of  power  any  extension  of 
constitutional  liberty.  Agitation  by  some 
was  termed  unconstitutional,  but  it  was 
only  by  those  who  would  rule  with  a  rod 
of  iron.  Would  the  {leoplc  of  England 
have  secured  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  without  displaying  a  readiness  for  the 
exertion  of  physical  force  ?  Certainly  not. 
On  every  principle  of  the  English  Bill  and 
of  Reform,  the  j)eople  of  Ireland  were  en- 
titled to  a  larger  share  of  Representation 
than  the  Bill  for  that  country  went  to 
give.  The  population  was  in  proportion 
greater ;  but,  independent  of  that  con- 
sideration, he  thought  the  support  which 
the  Irish  Members  gave  to  the  principles 
of  the  English  Bill,  entitled  them  in 
justice  to  the  full  benefit  of  the  intention 
with  which  the  whole  nation  claimed 
Reform  in  their  Constitution.  He  warned 
the  existing  Government  of  England  to 
pause  before  they  persisted  in  carrying 
such  a  mockery  of  Reform  for  Irelaua,  as 
was  comprised  in  the  Bill  then  under  their 
consideration.  He  warned  them  to  con- 
sider of  the  support  which  that  Bill  was 
deriving  from  the  declared  opponents  of 
all  Reform,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  opposed  by  those  who  had  throughout 
supported  the  English  Bill,  and  who  were 
anxious  to  support  any  thing  that  would 

g'oduce  a  lieneficial  Reform  in  Ireland, 
ut  the  Irish  Members  felt  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  to  them  could  not 
be  satisfactory  to  their  country,  and  they 
felt  that  it  would  not  remove  the  grievances 
of  which  they  had  so  much  cause  to  com- 
plain. How,  indeed,  c/)iild  a  measure  be 
satisfactory,  which,  in  effect,  would  reduce 
the  counties  of  Ireland  tw  the  condition  of 
dose  boroughs — which  would  diminish  the 
constituency  to  a  mere  nothing — ^^'hich 
would  change,  but  not  extend,  the  elective 
franchise — which  would  pretend  to  do 
much,  but,  in  fact,  would  do  nothing  ?  He 
called  upon  the  House,  therefore,  to  pause 
before  it  rejected  the  motion  which  his 
hon.  and  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Kerry,  had  that  night  submitted  to  their 
attention.  He  ho|>ed  never  to  see  the 
union  between  the  two  countries  dissolved. 
Upon  that  point  he  differed  entirely  from 
his  hon.  ana  learned  friend,  the  member  for 
Kerry.  He  thought  that  his  h(m .  and  learned 
friend's  views  upon  that  subject  were  er- 
roneously founded.  But,  if  England  with- 
held from  Ireland  those  measures  of  justice 
which  were  undoubtedly  due  to  her — if  she 
lefused  to  concede  when  concession  was 


only  justice,  then  indeed  a  repeal  of  the 
Union  would  become  inevitable.     He  *^ 


gretted  the  course  lately  pnrgued  by  the 
Government,  and  more  paiticuhrly  by  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  for  Irelandj  bacauae 
it  was  in  direct  opposition  to  what  the 
Ministers  had  formerly  profi»ied.  It  wait 
in  fact,  favouring  one  party  at  the  expense 
of  another.  Look  only  at  one  daiue  of 
the  Bill — that  which  gave  two  Members 
to  the  University  of  Dublin.  It  was  an 
insult  to  Scotland  to  give  the  CdlMpe  of 
Dublin  two  Members,  whilst  the  Scotch 
Colleges  were  not  to  have  one :  that  was 
not  supporting  the  principle  of  giving  equal 
rights  to  all,  but  an  erident  diNire  to 
uphold  one  party  against  another.  With 
regard  to  the  qualification^  the  noble  Lord, 
the  member  tor  Devon«  Baid.  on  intro- 
ducing the  Bill,  that  his  principle  waa  not 
to  give  the  franchise  to  any  number  of 
constituents  below  300.  How  waa  that 
upholding  the  principle  of  the  Bill  ?  So 
far  from  upholding  the  principle^  it  waa 
reducing  the  Representation  in  Ireland  to 
the  old  Scotch  scale.  Was  it  fit  that 
8,000,000  people  diould  only  have  30,000 
electors.^  *^hy,  the  county  of  Donegal 
with  230,000  people,  would  only  have  si^ty- 
three  electors.  [Mr.  Stanley:  That  ia  the 
present  number  of  electors.]]  It  was  the 
number  given  by  parliamentary  returns ; 
however,  not  to  enter  into  details^  he  would 
ask,  was  even  100,000  electors  enou^  for 
Ireland  ^  Now,  what  he  contended  for, 
both  on  the  noble  Lord's  principle  and  on 
the  principle  of  justice^  was,  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters  to  put  an  end  to  nomi- 
nation of  all  descriptions.  If  there  were 
not  enough  of  lOi.  freeholders  to  create 
a   proper   constituency,    then  reduce  the 

?ualification  to  5L,  or  even  to  2/.  Let 
reland  be  treated  as  the  other  two  ooun* 
tries  had  been  treated,  and  then  agitation 
would  cease.  Let  them  do  justice,  and 
remove  the  cause  of  agitation.  AU  he 
wanted  was,  to  take  the  power  of  agitating 
the  people  out  of  the  hands  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  and  that  could  not  be  done 
but  by  granting  the  same  redress  to  Ire- 
land that  had  been  granted  to  England. 
But  that  was  not  the  case  nowt  for  the 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  bad,  by  his 
alteration  in  the  Bill>  supported  the 
enemies  of  the  people.  It  was  with  great 
reluctance  that  he  opposed  the  noUe  Liord 
opposite,  but  he  did  it  on  conscientious 
principles,  and  he  trusted  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  resist  the  prayer  of 
England;  Scotlandj  and  Ireland]  9Ut  graot 
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equal  justice  to  all.  He  felt  persuaded  I 
that  the  Bill  would  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  when  the 
amendment^  were  so  triflings  he  could  not 
understand  upon  what  ground  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  refuse  to 
concede  what  would  conciliate  the  popu- 
lation of  that  country.  AH  he  was  anxious 
for  was,  that  the  Bill  should  extend  and 
diffuse  the  sufirages,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  longer  any  close  boroughs,  and  so 
that  the  popular  voice  should  be  heard  in 
that  country.  He  was  desirous  that  some 
means  should  be  adopted  to  improve  the 
Bill,  and  he  should  support  the  opinions 
he  had  uttered  by  his  vote,  if  the  House 
divided  upon  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  spoken  last  had  referred  to  the 
surprise  which  he  had  expressed  at  the  doc- 
trines the  hon.  Member  had  uttered  in  that 
House  at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  ;  but 
he  begged  most  strongly  to  assure  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  he  had  ex- 
pressed no  surprise  whatever  at  liis  doc- 
trines, for  they  were  precisely  the  doctrines 
which  he  had  expected  to  hear  from  such 
a  quarter.  He  never  had  expressed  his 
surprise,  but  he  bad  expressed  his  indig- 
nation, his  strongest  indignation,  at  the  in- 
tolerant and  tyrannical  doctrines  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  advocated.  What ! 
was  a  public  character  at  liberty  to  convey 
to  the  people  out  of  doors,  sentiments  en- 
tirely different  from  those  which  he  main- 
tained in  that  House?  Did  the  hon. 
Member  mean  that  he,  or  any  man,  was 
entitled  to  use  terms  in  addressing  his 
constituents,  and  maintain  principles  with 
reference  to  the  public  transactions  and 
Government  of  the  country,  which  were 
exempt  from  observation  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  ?  He  protested  against  any 
such  doctrine.  There  was  no  principle, 
there  were  no  opinions,  relating  to  public 
affairs,  which  any  public  man  could  pub- 
licly maintain,  tnat  were  not  liable  to  be 
questioned  in  that  House.  He  would 
merely  cite  the  case  of  Mr.  Burke,  with 
reference  to  his  publications  upon  the 
French  Revolution.  He  would  ask,  if  a 
Member  who  differed  from  Mr.  Burke 
would  have  been  irregular,  or  unjustifiable, 
in  calling  in  question  the  written  and  pub- 
lished opinions  on  public  afiairs  of  a  man 
so  prominent  as  Mr.  Burke  .^^  If  that  were 
not  to  be  done,  according  to  the  lion,  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  he  would  beg  him  to  lay 
down  at  once  his  new  forms  for  regulating 
the  proceedings  of  Parliament.    The  hon. 


Member's  notion  was,  that  he  might  come 
down  to  the  House  with  oily  professions  of 
peace  and  moderation,  whilst  he  was  aeir 
tating  the  multitude  out  of  doors  with 
inflammatory  statements  and  evil  counsels, 
for  which  he  must  not  be  questioned  in 
Parliament.  He  protested  in  the  strongest 
manner  against  such  an  assumption  of  im- 
punity. He  would  tell  the  member  for 
Middlesex,  that  if  he  maintained  at  Brent- 
ford doctrines  by  which  the  peace  or 
interests  of  the  country  were  injured,  he 
(Sir  Robert  Peel)  would  insist  on  the  right 
to  notice  them  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
What  was  the  language  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  used  to  that  House  ? — "  You 
have  passed  the  English  Reform  Bill,  you 
have  consented  to  the  principles  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  but  there  is  a  trifling  question 
about  a  particular  franchise  on  which  you 
refuse  to  give  way."  This  was  the  bn- 
guage  of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex; 
and  then  he  had  the  audacity,  the  un- 
paralleled audacity,  to  tell  the  House,  that 
if  it  did  not  give  way  upon  this  trifling 
point,  he  would  control  its  deliberations  by 
physical  force.  He  would  tell  the  hon. 
Member,  that  he  for  one  never  would  submit 
to  this  menace  of  physical  force.  As  long 
as  he  could,  he  would  use  every  effort  to 
resist  its  influence,  feeble  and  ineffectual  as 
those  efforts  might  be.  Wliat !  was  phy- 
sical force  to  be  used  against  the  House 
of  Commons  to  compel  it  to  pass  a  5/. 
franchise  clause?  Why  should  not  the 
holders  of  a  2/.  A:anchise  equally  appeal  to 
physical  force;  and  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded why  should  not  the  more  powerftil 
party,  who  had  no  franchise  at  all,  wield 
the  successful  instrument  of  physical 
force  ?  The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that 
the  learned  member  for  Kerry  had  used 
physical  force  in  canying  the  Catholic 
Question.  The  hon.  Member  was  a  most 
clumsy  advocate  of  the  cause  which  he 
wishea  to  defend ;  for  the  member  for 
Kerry's  chief  boast  was,  that  without  the 
exercise  of  physical  force,  the  Irish  extorted 
from  a  reluctant  Gk)vernment  the  Emanci- 
pation Bill,  and  that  equally  by  legal  means 
nad  the  people  of  England  carried  the  mea^ 
sure  of  Keform.  But  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  asserted  that  the  present 
Ministers  had  carried  the  Reform  Bill  by 
physical  force  and  violence.  He  was  as- 
tonished that  the  hon.  Member  could  pro- 
nounce such  a  libel  upon  his  friends  and 
supporters  out  of  doors,  who  all  gloried  in 
what  they  called  a  bloodless  revoiutioD,  ef- 
fected only  by  the  force  of  reason  and  JU3« 
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ticc.  To  subject  the  House  on  any  occasion 
to  the  threat  of  physical  force,  was  nothing 
less  than  a  vile  and  degrading  tyranny, 
and  it  would  be  better  at  once  to  constitute 
a  mob-committee,  to  sit  (he  would  not  say 
to  deliberate)  from  day  to  day,  and  to  issue 
its  mandates  to  be  executed  by  the  Mi- 
nisters of  its  choice,  than  that  the  House 
of  Commons  should  permit  itself  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  menaces  of  force  and 
violence.  He  (Sir  Robert  Pceh  would 
not  sit  in  that  House  to  hear  its  func- 
tions thus  treated,  particularly  now  that 
the  House  had  consented  to  the  mea- 
sure, which,  it  had  been  told,  was  to  be  the 
end  and  extinction  of  all  such  doctrines. 
He  would  never  sit  there  calmly  to  hear 
principles  asserted  that  were  fatal  to  all 
government,  and  utterly  subversive  of  the 
peace  of  society.  If  the  people  of  England 
believed  that  the  doctrine  of  compelling  the 
decisions  of  the  Legislature  by  force  could 
ever  be  for  their  interest,  they  were  wretch- 
edly deceived.  Let  them  look  to  other  coun- 
tries, and  see  in  what  triumphs  did  phy- 
sical force  terminate.  Let  them  see  if  it 
promoted  the  interests  of  the  people,  or  if 
it  conduced  either  to  personal  liberty  or  to 
the  liberty  of  the  Press.  Let  them  ascertain 
wbether,in  a  neighbouring  nation,  an  appeal 
to  physical  force,  even  in  a  just  cause,  liad 
led  to  any  beneficial  results.  Could  any 
man  sit  and  hear  it  maintained,  that  in 
England  the  House  of  Commons  was  not 
competent  to  decide  a  question  of  the  na- 
ture of  that  now  before  it,  without  being 
overpowered  by  physical  force — such  phy- 
sical force,  he  su])poscd,  as  that  which  had 
just  insulted  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Were  the  deliberations  of  this  House  to  be 
thus  controlled,  he  for  one  would  never 
consent  to  participate  in  the  mockery  of 
legislation,  when  he  knew  himself  to  be 
under  the  influence  of  such  a  tyranny  as 
tliat  with  which  they  had  been  menaced 
by  the  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Hume  explained.  The  hon.  Baronet 
had  entirely  mistaken  him,  all  he  had  said 
was,  that  no  government  had  ever  yielded 
anything  to  the  people  without  the  dread 
of  physical  force,  and  this  he  would  repeat. 
He  would  tell  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  that 
he  had  audacity  enough — 

The  Speaker  wished  the  hon.  Member 
would  confine  himself  strictly  to  his  privi- 
lege of  explanation. 

Mr.  Hume  had  never  made  use  of  any 
expression  out  of  that  House  which  he  was 
not  prepared  and  willing  to  repeat  within 
it.    He  had  alluded  only  to  the  practice  of 


bringing   forward    private    disputes    and 
quarrels. 

Sir  John  Newport  regretted  these  intem- 
perate discussions,  and  meant  to  take  no 
part  in  them.  He  certainly  objected  to 
the  registration,  but  he  had  reason  to  hope 
that  every  facility  would  in  future  be  ffiven 
to  the  registration  of  freeholders,  in  his 
view,  the  great  merit  of  the  Bill  before  the 
House  was,  that  it  destroyed  nomination 
boroughs,  and  had  it  contained  no  other 
provision,  he  should  have  gladly  embraced 
It;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  comniu- 
nications  of  the  right  of  voting  on  account 
of  a  10/.  chattel  interest,  was  of  itself  a 
considerable  gain.  He  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Bill  would  not  be  procrastinated 
by  useless  discussions,  until  its  effects  in 
Ireland  were  materially  injured.  If  it  did 
not  go  the  whole  length  that  he  wished,  it 
went  a  considerable  way  on  the  right  road. 
He  had  now  passed  half  a  century  in  the 
public  service,  thirty  years  of  it  in  the 
United  Parliament,  ana  it  rejoiced  him  to 
think  that  he  had  never  done  an  act,  or 
given  a  vote,  that  did  not  show  he  had  the 
interests  of  Ireland  at  heart.  His  retire- 
ment from  public  life  would  now  be 
speedy,  and  as  his  last  declaration,  he 
might  |)erhaps,  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
now,  as  on  every  other  occasion,  he  had 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  country 
only  in  view. 

Mr.  Crampton  begged  to  assure  the 
House  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
touch  upon  any  other  subject  than  that 
strictly  before  it — the  motion  for  an  in- 
struction to  the  Committee.  On  that 
instruction  he  should  trouble  the  House 
with  but  one  argument,  and  address  that 
distinctly  and  emphatically  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  who  was  on  many 
subjects  a  great  luminary  in  the  House, 
but  who  shone,  on  that  occasion,  with  only 
a  borrowed  lustre.  He  had  taken  his 
information,  his  calculations,  and  his  de- 
ductions entirely  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry.  But  a  Bill  was  intro- 
duced by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1831 : 
and  that  Bill  was,  with  respect  to  the 
qualification  of  the  freeholders  in  counties 
in  Ireland,  precisely  the  same  as  that 
which  was  then  before  the  House.  He 
would  pledge  himself  to  the  fact.  On 
the  ^Uh  of  March,  1831,  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry  rose  in  his 
place,  and  expressed  to  the  House  his 
satisfaction  at  the  Bill,  which,  he  was 
sure^   would  give  great  pleasure  to  tliQ 
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people  of  Ireland.  The  freehold  franchise 
contained  in  that  Bill  was  precisely  the 
same  as  that  which  was  to  be  established 
— 10/.  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
said,  '  There  were  some  of  the  details  of 
'  the  Bill  to  which  perhaps,  he  should  not 
'  assent,  and  which,  perhaps^  the  right  hon. 
'  Gentleman   would  make  no  objection  to 

*  alter  in  the  Committee,  if  they  did  not 

*  interfere  with  the  principle  of  the  Bill. 
'  He  was  happy  to  hear,  that  non-resi- 
'  dents  were  to  be  disfranchised.'  *  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  changed 
his  mind  upon  that  point.  [Mr.  0*Con- 
nell :  No.]  The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle, 
man  pro<^eded  thus: — ^  He  was  happy 
'  also,  to  hear  that  the  Corporations  were 
'  no  longer  to  return  the  Members ;  and 
'  he  wished  that  the  disfranchisement  had 
^  been  extended  further,  and  that  the  right 
'  of  electing  the  Corporation  officers  had 
'  been  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants.' 
Then  came  the  passage  to  which  he 
wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex.  '  As  he  uuder- 
«  stood  the  present  measure,  the  40^.  free- 
'  holders,  being  resident  in  towns,  were 
'  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  franchise  during 
'  their  lives.  He  was  glad  of  that,  and 
'  approved  of  the  plan  laid  down  for  voting 

*  in  the  counties.'  What  was  that  plan  ? 
The  1 0/.  franchise.  [Mr.  OCmnell  No !  no!] 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said, 
no.  He  would  not  venture  to  contradict 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  but  by 
repeating  his  own  words — but  his  own 
words  gave  a  flat  and  direct  contradiction 
to  his  '*  No,  no  V*  Well,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  approved  of  the  plan,  because, 
he  said,  there  was  a  prospect  of  forming 
a  better  class  of  freeholders  and  of  voters. 
He  approved,  said  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  '^  of  the  sum  of  10/.  being 
chosen  as  the  point  of  exclusion.*'  And 
why  ?  i"  Being  of  opinion  that  freeholds 
under  that  sum  should  not  entitle  the 
owners  to  a  vote.*'+  There  were  other 
parts  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  upon  that  occasion  which  were 
deserving  of  the  consideration  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex;  and  he  would 
find  in  this  speech  materials  for  changing 
his  opinions  upon  this  subject.  What  was 
the  present  opinion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry?  That  the  10/.  free- 
hold qualification  was  too  high,  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  reduced  to  5/.    He  asked 

*  Hansard  (third  series)    vol.  iii.  p.  86B* 


the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  what  was 
his  opinion  on  the  24th  of  March,  1831  ? 
Had  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  been 
misrepresented.  [Mr.  (/Connell —  En- 
tirely.] Would  the  hon.  and  learned  pen- 
tleman  say  that  he  had  been  misreported 
in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament,  as  well  as 
in  HansarcTs  Parliamentary  Debates} 
Had  he  been  misreported  in  every  record 
of  the  debates  of  that  House  ?  Had  be 
been  misreported  in  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  heard  him  make  the 
speech  in  question  ?  He  heard  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  and  he  would  freely  own, 
that  his  impression,  corroborated  by  the 
records  he  had  referred  to,  was  the  same. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  could 
not  deny  this  statement ;  and  he  hoped 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would 
explain  why  he  had  so  completely  changed 
his  opinions — why  he  then  applauded  the 
10/.  franchise,  and  now  proposed  that  it 
should  be  reduced  to  5/?  Let  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  answer  himself, 
and  reconcile  ''  the  glorious  inconsistency, 
as  he  perhaps  might  call  it,  if  he  could. 
All  the  arguments  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  had  been  founded  upon  the 
confusion  which  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry 
had  made  between  the  number  of  free- 
holders and  the  number  of  re^stered 
freeholders,  for  he  had  stated  that  the 
number  of  registered  freeholders  was  the 
total  number  in  Ireland,  whereas,  it 
did  not  amount  to  one-tenth.  In  1825> 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
deemed  it  right  to  sacrifice  the  AOs, 
freeholders,  for  the  sake  of  carrying  a  great 
measure.  In  1829  lie  was  in  £vour  of 
the  406.  freeholders,  and  in  1831  onoe 
more  against  them.  He  contended  that 
it  had  of  late  years  been  the  policy  of 
landlords  in  Ireland,  not  to  allow  free- 
holders on  their  estates  to  register,  and 
the  effect  had  been,  that  at  the  present 
moment  not  more  than  [lerhaps  one-tenth 
of  the  freeholders  were  registered.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  had  been  said  of 
the  greater  favour  shown  to  Scotland,  the 
fact  was,  that,  after  the  passing  of  the  two 
Reform  bills,  Scotland  would  have,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  wealth  and  population,  a 
much  less  extensive  constituency  than 
Ireland. 

Mr.  OConnell  hoped,  although  not 
quite  regular  in  rising,  that  the  House 
would  allow  him  to  trespass  on  its  atten- 
tion one  moment,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
planation ;  for  no  man  ever  yet  misrepre- 
lAif^'wi  another  so  completely  and  ^nwely 
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as  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had 
misrepresented  him.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
ought  to  he  made  acquainted  with  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  his  opinions. 
He  would  tell  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  he  would  put  in  the  Irish 
newspapers  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's assertion,  and  his  contradiction. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  said, 
he  rememhered  what  he  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
said,  hut  the  report  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  referred  was  entirely  a 
mistake.  There  was  not  one  word  in  the 
Bill  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man referred  ahout  a  10/.  freehold  franchise 
— not  a  word —not  one  single  word  of  the 
preexisting  10/.  franchise.  It  was  en- 
tirely impossible  that  he  could  have  said 
what  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
imputed  to  him.  No  one  could  be  more 
perfectly  a  false  witness  against  him  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been. 
He  was  ready  to  declare  upon  oath,  that  he 
had  never  used  the  woras  attributed  to 
him.  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have 
retracted  his  own  retractation.  He  should 
be  able  to  show,  from  the  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  Ireland,  and  which 
had  been  published,  that  the  charge 
was  brought  against  him  in  an  entire 
abandonment  of  truth. 

The  Speaker  requested  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  call  to  mind  the  words  which  had 
just  now  escaped  him. 

Mr  (yConncU:  Is  not  falsity  a  parlia- 
mentary term? 

The  Speaker  said,  that  nothing  was 
parliamentary  which  gave  personal  offence 
to  any  Member  of  that  House. 

Mr.  O'ConnvU  would  only  say,  then, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Solicitor  General 
for  Ireland  had  made  a  mistake. 

Tlic  Speaker  trusted  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  sec  the  neces- 
sity of  making  a  more  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  language  which  he  had  used. 

Mr.  0*  Connell  said,  that  the  reporters 
to  whose  accounts  of  his  speech  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Crampton) 
had  referred,  had,  through  mistake,  repre- 
sented him  to  sj)eak  of  10/.  freeholders, 
when,  in  fact,  he  was  speaking  of  the  10/. 
chattel  franchise. 

Mr.  Cramptuii  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry  had  charged 
him  with  saying  that  which  was  false. 

Mr.  (/Conne/f :  I  did  not  say  false  ;  that 
was  not  the  word  I  iise<l. 

Mr.  Crampton  had  made  his  assertion 


upon  the  iaith  of  a  public  record,  coiilinn« 
ea  by  other  records,  and  by  his  own  recol- 
lection. Now,  howerer,  the  hon,  and 
learned  Gentleman  was  pleased  to  oontr»- 
diet  him.  He  would  auways  be  willing 
to  defer  his  confidence  in  his  memory  to 
the  assertions  of  an  hon.  Grentleman  who 
wished  to  correct  its  inaccuracy,  but  in 
the  present  instance  he  did  not  fed  that 
he  ought  to  do  anything  of  the  sort  He 
would  appeal  to  the  House  against  the 
language  which  had  been  used  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member.  The  hon.  and  learn- 
ed Member  stood  in  a  position  which 
would  prevent  him  (Mr.  Crampton)  finom 
applying  to  him  for  a  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  his  language,  in  the  manner  in 
which  applications  were  generally  made  by 
gentlemen  to  whom  laneuage  so  oibnm?e 
had  been  addressed.  He  wished  not  to 
be  mistaken.  He  did  not  mean  to  say, 
that  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
not  placed  himself  in  the  position  to  which 
he  had  alluded,  he  would  have  noticed  the 
words  applied  to  him,  any  further  than 
to  protest  against  the  violation  of  the  order 
of  Parliament,  and  the  common  usages 
of  society,  by  the  use  of  ungentlemaaly 
language. 

Mr.  (yConnell  was  understood  to  aay, 
that  he  had  no  intention  to  give  personal 
offence  by  anything  which  he  had  said. 
He  had  understood  the  hon.  Member  not 
to  refer  to  the  records  of  the  House,  bnt 
to  state  his  own  impressions ;  he  was  glad 
to  find  that  he  was  mistaken. 

An  Hon,  Member  said,  that  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry,  respectiDg 
the  number  of  the  freeholders  m  one 
county  of  Ireland,  was  inaccurate.  A  much 
greater  number  than  that  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  had  polled  at  the  last  election. 

Mr.  O'Connell  had  taken  the  numbers 
which  he  stated  from  returns  which  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Leader  thought  it  was  quite  unwor* 
thy  of  those  who  chose  to  enter  the  lists  with 
his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Kerry,  to 
endeavour  to  divert  the  Debate  from  the 
great  question  he  so  justly  raised  on  the 
amount  of  the  qualification  of  the  future 
constituency,  to  some  supposed  error  in 
official  returns,  for  which  his  hon.  friend 
was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  responsible. 
Of  what  importance  was  it  whether  his 
hon.  friend  was  right  or  wrong  in  his  enu- 
meration of  the  electors  who  were  qualified 
to  vote  in  Donegal  >  If  his  hon.  friend 
was  mistaken  in  the  numbers,  the  error 
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was  in  the  official  returns;  but,  on  tbe 
main  question  of  the  miserable  state  to 
which  Ireland  was  reduced,  and  the 
wretched  constituency  which  it  now  had, 
and  was  certain  of  retaining  under  the 
present  Bill,  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kerry  were  not  only  unan- 
swered, but  unanswerable.  It  had  been 
objected  to  his  hon.  friend,  that  he  enter-> 
tained  very  different  opinions  with  regard 
to  the  qualification  of  the  Irish  constitu- 
ency on  this  night  to  what  he  expressed 
in  a  former  debate.  His  hon.  friend  had 
fully  explained  the  error  of  the  book  from 
which  the  extract  was  read,  and  it  was 
quite  obvious  that  the  Solicitor  General 
fi)r  Ireland  was  deceived,  as  well  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry,  in  supposing  him 
to  allude  to  A*eehold  qualification,  when 
he  was  only  referring  to  chattel  interests. 
He,  for  one,  protested  against  those  differ- 
ences, which  appeared  to  him  of  very 
minor  importance.  He  would  turn  from 
them  to  the  great  question  now  before  the 
House,  and  to  what  he  had  every  right  to 
refer ;  namely,  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
now  that  the  first  section  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  was  the  immediate  subject  of 
debate.  The  preamble  of  the  Bill  con- 
sisted of  three  recitals — that  it  was  expedi- 
ent, 1st,  to  extend  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland ;  Snd,  to  increase  the  number 
of  Representatives  for  certain  cities  and 
boroughs ;  3rd,  to  diminish  the  expenses 
of  elections.  Undoubtedly,  with  this  most 
important  preamble,  every  one  would  be 
led  to  suppose  that  great  advantages  were 
about  to  be  conferred  on  Ireland,  and  that, 
in  return  for  the  many  injuries  she  had 
sustained  from  British  misrule,  Ireland 
was  at  length  about  to  obtain  a  signal  be- 
nefit from  British  wisdom  and  liberality. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  enactments 
of  the  Bill  fell  lamentably  short  of  the  ex- 
pectations raised  by  the  pompous  recital 
with  which  it  was  introduced  to  public 
consideration  and  attention.  With  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  he  should  make 
a  very  few  observations  on  the  last  two 
subjects  in  the  preamble,  and  detain  it  very 
shortly  in  stating  what  occurred  to  him  as 
proper  for  observation  on  the  first  object  of 
the  preamble,  and  under  which  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  properly 
fell.  He  denied  that  the  Bill  even  pro- 
posed to  guard  the  candidate  from  the 
great  expenses  attendant  on  elections — he 
saw  in  it  no  new  economical  arrangement 
whatever :  there  was  a  1iniitati<m  as  to  tho 
time  of  polling,  but  he  doubted  whether 


this  limitation  of  time  might  not  lead  to 
redoubled  exertion  to  bring  up  voters,  and 
to  an  increase^  instead  of  the  smallest  re* 
duction,  of  expense.  He  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  election  extortion — but  would 
any  one  deny  that  public  officers  and 
other  persons  nad  not  an  unjust  dominion 
over  candidates,  and  that  the  enUre  con- 
duct of  returning  officers,  assessors,  &o> 
&c.  was  not  such  as  to  require  revision, 
and  a  reform  which  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  present  Act  ?     So  much  for  that 

Sart  of  the  preamble  which  alluded  to  the 
iminution  of  expense  at  elections,  and  he 
came  next  to  the  increase  of  the  number 
of  Representatives.  Instead  of  a  delusive 
expectation,  he  should  prefer  a  recital  of 
the  fact,  that  an  additional  Represent- 
ative was  to  be  given  to  Limerick^  Water- 
ford,  Belfast,  Galway,  and  the  Univeruty 
of  Dublin.  On  the  ground  of  additiooal 
Representatives,  the  hope  which  the  pre-, 
amble  excited  had  fallen  miserably  short 
of  the  expectation  which  the  greatest 
enemy  to  Ireland  could  have  imagined  or 
supposed;  and  the  Bill,  in  this  respect,  fell 
very  far  below  what  the  people  of^  Ireland 
had  a  right  to  expect  at  the  hands  of  a 
Government  which  had  received  from 
that  people,  and  from  their  Represent-, 
atives  in  Parliament,  an  honest,  a  la- 
borious, and  an  efficient  support,  to  carry 
that  measure  of  Reform  which  had  given 

geat  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  England, 
e  knew  that,  if  the  Government  had 
overlooked  the  value  and  importance  of 
that  support,  it  never  would  or  could  be 
overlooked  or  forgotten  by  the  people  of 
England.  Whatever  indecision  or  ba- 
lancing of  interests  was  to  be  found  in  any 
other  quarter,  would  any  Gentleman  rise 
in  his  place  and  say,  that  a  single  Irish 
Member,  on  a  single  occasion,  whilst  the 
English  and  Scotch  Reform  Bills  were  in 
proCTess,  murmured  a  sentiment,  or  was 
guilty  of  a  single  act,  which  exposed  those 
measures  to  th^  smallest  danger  in  their 
ultimate  success?  He  had  always  con- 
tended that  an  immense  portion,  particu- 
larly of  the  south  and  west  parts  of  Ire- 
land, had  no  Representation,  but  a  mere 
county  Representation — that  it  was  the  ad- 
vantage of  England,  as  well  as  Ireland, 
that  Representation  should  shoot  its 
branches  into  ^rcat  distncts  of  the  country 
where  its  importance  was  never  known, 
and  where  the  introduction  would  be  un- 
questionably attended  with  the  most  bene, 
ficial  results.  An  hon.  Gentleman,  the 
member  for  St.  Germains,  had  that  night 
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engaged  in  what  he  might  have  supposed 
mathematical  demonstrations  of  what  he 
termed  the  imperfect  deductions  of  his 
hon.  friend^  the  member  for  Kerry,  with 
respect  to  the  right  of  Ireland  to  a  greater 
number  of  Representatives :  the  lion.  Gen-  | 
Ueman  objected  to  the  data  of  his  hon. 
friend;  he  had  furnished  nothing  of  his 
own.  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  deny  the 
fEu:ts ;  did  he  dispute  the  amount  of  popu-  . 
Uition,  revenue,  trade,  or  any  of  the  data 
on  which  the  conclusions  were  drawn  P  It 
was  quite  consistent,  not  only  in  that 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  in  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen of  both  sides  of  the  House  who 
would  admit  everything  to  be  a  fair  sub- 
ject for  ratiocination  as  applicable  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  England,  to  refuse  it  the 
smallest  consideration  when  the  same  test 
was  applied  to  England  and  Ireland — every 
test  was  right  which  tried  relative  interests 
of  different  parts  of  England ;  but  every  test 
was  wrong,  positively  wrong,  in  which  an 
attempt  was  made  to  represent  the  elements 
on  which  the  relative  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  ought  to  be  judged. 
In  all  the  former  Debates,  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was  before 
the  House,  he  had  contributed  his  humble 
assistance  in  support  of  the  expediency  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  a  further  increase  in 
the  Irish  Representation.  It  was  idle  for 
the  Representatives  of  Ireland  to  endea- 
vour to  stand  forward  as  the  supporters  of 
an  existing  connexion  in  that  House,  if  the 
acts  of  the  House  were  not  such  as  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  Ireland  of  its  value  and 
importance.  WTiilst  tliere  were  twenty- six 
Members  in  bank  undisposed  of  he  ad- 
mitted that  there  was  every  inducement  to 
support,  by  argument  and  by  proof,  the 
justice  of  the  claim  of  Ireland  for  a  portion 
of  those  Members :  many  thought  that  the 
concession  of  additional  Members  would 
be  the  means  of  detaching  from  the  anti- 
Unionists  a  great  portion  of  their  present 
supporters.  It  was  idle  for  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  country,  when  thev  had  no 
influence  or  weight  in  the  councifs  of  the 
country,  and  when  in  the  House  they  ex- 
perienced neither  sympathy  nor  support,  to 
be  expected  to  op|)ose  a  feeble  barrier  to 
the  overwhelming  tide  of  public  opinion. 
His  opinion  was  unchanged  on  the  subject 
of  ad(litional  Members,  and  he  should  sup- 
port every  proposition  for  an  increase,  or 
for  taking  the  Representation  from  places 
where  it  ought  nut  toexist,  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  constituency,  and  trans- 
ferring it  to  places  of  greater  commercial 


importance,  population  and  wealth  :  and 
having  disponed  of  these  recitals  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Bill,  and  exposed  the  ar- 
guments and  the  facts  which  were  brought 
forward  in  support  of  them,  he  came  to  the 
most  important  part  of  the  preamble — ^the 
expediency  of  extending  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  many  of  his  Majesty*s  subjects  in 
Ireland.  It  was  known  that  the  elective 
franchise  was  heretofore  confined  to  free- 
holders of  different  degrees,  in  counties  to 
50/.,  and  20/.,  and  freeholders  in  occupa- 
tion to  the  value  of  10/.,  and  in  cities  to 
40^.,  and  5/.  in  towns.  The  extension 
which  was  proposed  was,  first,  to  any  per- 
son who  should  be  entitled  as  lessee,  or 
assignee,  for  the  unexpired  residue  of  any 
term,  not  less  than  sixty  years,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  10/. ;  secondly,  for  the  un- 
expired residue  of  any  term,  originally 
created  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  four- 
teen years,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  530/. 
As  to  the  first  class,  this  extenmon  was 
nothing  short  of  a  delusion — a  delusion 
which  would  induce  the  House  to  suppose, 
that  what  might  be  called  a  constituency 
would  be  created,  when  in  truth,  with  the 
exception  of,  probably,  100  or  200  electors 
in  one  or  two  counties,  no  such  tenure  ex- 
isted, or  ever  did  exist  in  Ireland,  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  deserve  the  pompous  an- 
nouncement in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill,  of 
the  expediency  of  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  Ire- 
land. He  denied  that  this  franchise  was 
of  importance  to  Ireland ;  and,  in  his 
opinion,  it  was  caught  at  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  colour  to  the  preamble,  and  as  an 
after-thought,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
one  of  the  hon.  members  for  Armagh,  was 
never  looked  for  by  any  Irish  Representative. 
As  to  the  leaseholders  for  the  residue  of  a 
fourteen  years*  term,  the  qualification  was 
too  high.  He  defied  any  man,  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  Ireland,  to  produce  a  class 
of  occupying  tenants  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  not  less  than  20/.,  over  and  above 
all  rent  and  charges.  Would  any  one  say 
that  the  holders  of  church  lands  gave  such 
encouraging  profits  on  their  discouraging 
leases  ?  VV'ould  any  man  say,  that  mi&le- 
men,  ruined  by  the  reduction  of  prices, 
could  afford  such  a  profit  to  their  tenantry  ? 
Would  any  one  allege  that  the  neglected 
and  unreclaimed  nature  of  the  entire  mass 
of  church  property,  and  chattel  property, 
be  it  church,  collegiate,  corporate,  or  any- 
thing else,  would  admit  of  so  high  a  rate  of 
profit  ?  This  proi)osed  qualification  would 
never  admit  the  creation  of  a  coostitueocyi 
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and  the  fancied  benefit  would  be  just  as 
delusive  in  the  instance  of  leaseholders  of 
fourteen  years  for  20/.^  as  of  10/.  in  the 
instances  of  leaseholders  for  towns^  origin- 
ally created  for  sixty  years.  Now,  what 
were  the  facts,  and  why  was  it  that  he  had 
not  a  particle  of  doubt  in  supporting  every 
motion  which  was  made,  or  might  hie 
made,  for  extending  the  elective  franchise 
in  Ireland,  and  reducing  the  present  amount 
of  the  qualification  of  the  voters  ?  Every 
one  knew  that  the  Act  passed  in  the  Irish 
Parliament,  in  the  33rd  of  Henry  8th,  pro- 
vided that  every  elector  within  counties 
should  have  lands  or  tenements  at  least  to 
the  yearly  value  of  40^.,  above  all  charges; 
and  that  this  law,  so  enacted,  remained  the 
law  of  election  in  Ireland,  and  that,  under 
its  provisions,  the  Members  for  counties 
were  returned  for  a  period  of  277  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time,  in  1 829,  &n  Act 
was  passed,  raising  the  qualification  of  free- 
holders in  counties  from  40^.  to  10/. ;  would 
any  one  say,  that  such  a  constituency  was 
created  under  the  10/.  qualification  as  de- 
served the  name  of  a  constituency  ?  It  was 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  20,000  10/. 
electors  were  now  the  substitute  for 
191,000  disfranchised  freeholders;  and 
why  was  this  the  case  ?  It  was  because 
the  collectors  of  the  produce  of  the  lands 
in  Ireland  were  not  the  distributors  of 
wealth  in  Ireland;  it  was  because  they 
collected  the  hard  earnings  of  Irish  peasants, 
and  distributed  them  in  Great  Britain ;  it 
was  because  no  stock  of  national  wealth 
was  allowed  to  accumulate ;  because  the 
entire  country  exhibited  a  melancholy  pic- 
ture of  rack-rent,  and  greedy  and  re- 
morseless cupidity.  The  indigent  circum- 
stances of  the  producers  of  income  in  Ire- 
land— the  tenantry — shewed  the  minimum 
of  distribution  from  the  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  the  production  of  rents ;  and  the 
absentee  system,  as  far  as  it  extended,  gave 
the  minimum  of  distribution  arising  out  of 
the  receipt  of  them.  Taking  these  cir- 
cumstances into  consideration,  it  was  soon 
discovered,  that  when  the  absentee  left  the 
country,  he  could  leave  nothing  behind  him 
to  stimulate  industry,  or  animate  improve- 
ment. Nothing  else  was  wanting  to  ac- 
count for  the  small  number  of  qualified 
freeholders  of  10/.,  but  the  misery  which 
was  induced  by  the  enormous  aggregate  of 
exported  income,  and  the  slender  resources 
of  the  agricultural  population  :  on  those 
grounds  he  had  voted  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  40^.  freeholders  in  fee,  and 
on  those  grounds  he  should  give  his  hearty 
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assent  to  the  reducing  the  franchise  to  5/., 
and  for  every  measure  calculated  to  extend 
the  constituency,  whether  the  peasantry- 
derived  under  freehold  property  or  chattel 
interests.  His  sole  motive  was,  to  make 
them  shareholders  in  the  connexion  with 
this  country ;  and  he  must  leave  to  tim^ 
to  decide  whether,  in  pursuing  this  cour^, 
he  was  not  more  likely  to  prove  a  betfter 
friend  to  the  Church  and  the  absentee 
landed  proprietor,  than  if  he  supported  a 
rancorous  spirit  of  jealousy  to  the  people, 
or  was  the  unflinching  defender  of  mono- 
poly in  everything  which  regarded  the 
rights  of  mankind.  Having  shown  that 
the  elective  franchise  was  not  extended  — 
that  the  increase  of  Representation  was 
inadequate — and  that  no  abuses  in  elec- 
tions were  corrected  by  the  Bill,  the  present 
was  the  time  in  which  he  was  called-  on  to 
deliver  a  few  words  on  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bill.  He  had  heard  his  right  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Waterford,  with  that  delight  and 
respect  with  which  he  heard  every  senti- 
ment that  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  t^^^ 
wards  his  country,  declare  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
make  some  chance  in  the  registry  of  the 
freeholders.  Ifliis  Majesty's  Ministers 
were  attached  to  this  Irish  registry  being 
carried  on  by  the  instrumentality  of  As- 
sistant Barristers,  what  was  there  to  pre- 
vent the  having  the  Irish  registry  carried 
on  before  these  gentlemen  in  the  same 
manner  as  was  proposed  for  registering 
voters  in  England?  Was  it  prudent  or 
wise  to  leave  a  subject  open  for  petition 
and  debate  in  the  next,  which  might  be 
satisfactorily  settled  in  the  present  Ses- 
sion? His  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Kerry,  had  not  left  a  word  to  be  said  on 
this  part  of  the  Bill  ;  those  who  knew  the 
state  of  parties  in  Ireland,  and  the  state 
of  the  country,  knew  the  vast  importance 
of  this  power  of  registry  being  intrusted 
to  discreet  hands,  and  to  persons  respons- 
ible, as  in  England,  for  every  abuse  of 
their  authority.  There  was  only  one 
other  topic  to  which  he  should  refer,  and 
which  he  considered  of  great  magnitude 
and  importance — he  meant  this  question 
of  the  boundary  of  borouglis.  He  objected 
to  the  entire  system  ;  he  never  could  look 
with  patience  to  handing  over  the  settle- 
ment of  questions  of  local  franchises  to 
navy  officers  and  officers  of  engineers.  It 
was  a  constant  habit  of  his  to  be  guided, 
as  much  as  he  could  by  the  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  qualified  persons  or  public  bo- 
dies on  the  spot,  and  to  be  governed  as 
2D 
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much  as  possible  by  their  opinions  and  sug-  and  unavailing,  and-^as  was  well  said  by 

gestions.    On  the  4th  of  March^   1794^  the    pioposer    of  the  Bill  to   which    he 

the  late  Lord  Ponsonby,  seconded  by  IMr.  had  alluded — would  be  an  innovation  wMi- 

Connolly,  brought  forward^  in  the   Irish  out  eflect,  and  a  mere  transfer  of  influenoe 

Parliament^  "  a  Bill  for  amending  and  im-  without  an  extension  of  freedom.     He  had 

proving  the  state  of  the  Representation  of  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  Uiese  observa- 

the  people  in  Parliament/'  In  that  Bill  it  tionson  the  Bill,  and^  as  be  was  entitled  to 

was  stated,  that  the  enlarging  the  districts  do,  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  debate 

of  the  several  cities  and  boroughs  in  Ire-  which  had  been  created  on  the  first  daute 

land  would  tend  to  render  the  elections  of  of  the  Bill,  for  not  only  stating  his  objeo- 

citizens  and  burgesses  more  fi-ee  and  in-  tions  to  the  amount  of  the  qualification  of 

dependent ;  and  it    then    enacted  that  a  the  voters — which  he  was  convinced  was 

space,  or  distance,  of  four  miles  should  be  too  high  to  give  satisfibction  to  the  people 

drawn  to  be  measured  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  of  Ireland — but    also    to   lay  befiire  the 

from  some  one  place  within  the  city,  or  bo-  House  such   an  opinion   as,  founded  oo 

rough,  or  town,  as  near  the  centre  of  the  local  knowledge  and  experience,  he  oonacU 

present  site  as]  possible,  and  to  extend  in  entiously  entertained  on  the  whole  of  this 

every  direction,  to  a  distance  of  ibur  miles  important  measure, 

from  the  said  place ;  it  provided  that  where  Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  he  had  been  hooted 

a  city,  borough,  or  town,  should    be  so  and  ridiculed  in  that  House  for  declaring 

situate,  as  that  a  line  of  four  miles  could  the  Reform  Bills  for  £ng]and,  Sootland, 

not  be  conveniently  drawn,  by  reason  of  and  Ireland,  would  fall  short  of  giving  satia* 

another  city  or  borough,  or  by  reason  of  faction  to  the  people.    But  now>  the  vwy 

the  proximity  of  the  sea,  then  a  district  persons  who  had  taxed  him  with  inoonaiaU 

should  be  measured  from  the  most  central  ency  came   forward  denouncing  the  Irish 

place,  so  as  to  have  a  district  equal   to  Bill  as  a  delusion.     If  the  hon.  and  learned 

twenty-four  miles  in  circumference,     llie  member  for    Kerry   chose   to  divide  tha 

Bill  then  proceeded  to  show  the  manner  in  House  upon  the  question  of  the  40i.  fran^ 

which  this  arrangement  was  to  be  carried  chise,  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  would  again  divide 

into   immediate  execution   by  the  Sheriff  with  him ;  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 

and  a  Jury  of  freeholders,  furnished  every  if  he,  an  advocate  for  Universal  Suffrage^ 

requisite   in   a  few  paragraphs,  and  the  should  not  support  the  proposed  amend* 

compensation  for  the  completmg  the  work.  ment. 

In  this  system  of   the   Irish  Parliament,  The  House  divided  on  the  Amendment : 

neither  the  Navy  Board  or  Ordnance  were  — A)es  44;  Noes  177  ;  Majority  183. 

consulted;  there  were  no  mathematics —  -.       />    l    a 

no  subtleties— no  inouiring  whether  the  ^^^  V  '^«  Ates. 

creation  of  this  bounaary  would  serve  my  Bainbridge,  T.               Lambert,  J. 

Lord  Duke,  or  another  line  my  Lord  Mar-  Blackney,  W.                 Macnamara,  W. 

quess;  the  simple  consideration  was,  how  5°^V"0^'t                 ?!"f,?"*'^®i^'' ^ 

an   honest  and  independent  constituency  ^'^^^^^^  fj  ^                n»n      '      t^ 

.    ,            X  J  •     \.i        -i.*       1           u  Bulwer,  H.  I*.                O'Connor,  Don 

was  to  be  created  m  the  cities,  boroughs,  Callaghan,  D.               O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 

and  towns,  and  how  it  was  most  likely  to  chapman,  J.                  Payne,  Sir  P. 

extract  out  of  this  mass  of  the  people  of  Davies,  Colonel              Philli[i  C.  M. 

Ireland  300  honest  and  capable  Representi-  Doyle,  Sir  J.  M.            Power,  R. 

tives,  who  should  know  what  was  best  to  Kllis,  W.                       Rulhven,E« 

be  done  in  the  Irish   Pariiamcnt   for   the  Fitzgibbon,  Hon.  R.       Sheil,  R.  L. 

people,  and  what  would  content  and  satisfv  French,  A.                     Tomes,  J. 

the  people.     Under  all  these  circumstances  X?*^*^"'  \                  X}"i?"*'  S?^    ' 

1*^'^               1    '    r         J  .        i.  ^  :  Gisborne,  H.                  Wallace,  T. 

he  was  very  much  indisposed  to  entertain  ^^^        )                     Walker,  R.  R. 

the  new   reformed  theories  of  narrowing  Crailan,  IL                   Williams,  A.  W. 

and  contracting  the  limits  of  open  towns  Harvey,  D.  W.              Wliite,  H. 

or   nomination   boroughs.     Our  ancestors  Howard,  P.                    Wilks,  J. 

were  not  so  absurd.      Wealth  and  popula-  Hnme,  J.                       Wood,  Alderman 

tion  originally  chose  Representatives ;  and  Hunt,  II.                       Wyse,  T. 

close  boroughs  originate<l  not  in  our  an-  llughes,  (Jolonel 

cient  Constitution,  but  in  subsequent  pro-  i^P»'»on,  D.  ().                      ^^I;*-^?** 

r  "x    •    al    J            r  ^*            1  *L  J^inK.  P-.  J^-                    O  Connell,  D. 

yinons  of  it,  in  the  decay  of  tirne  and  the  ,  „4^^    j,                  ^e^j^    j,  'p^ 

abuses  of  prerogative.     A  small  extension 

of  franchise  in  these  towns  would  be  idle  House  in  Committee. 
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On  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill  being 
read,  relative  to  the  right  of  voting  in 
counties, 

t  Mr.  O^Connell  moved  an  amendment, 
for  the  purpose  of  substituting  the  words 
"  ten  pounds  "  for  *'  twenty  pounds  ;'*  so 
as  to  give  the  franchise  to  persons  pos- 
sessed of  a  term  of  years,  with  a  ctear 
profit  of  10/.  per  annum.  As  he  was 
upon  his  legs,  he  would  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
opposite,  that  the  language  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  had  used  was  not  unprovoked. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  recol- 
lect, that  he  was  Secretary  for  Ireland 
when  common  thief-takers  were  sent  to 
his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  house,  to  drag  him 
from  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  a  dis- 
courtesy, which,  he  would  venture  to  say, 
was  never  before  shown  to  any  gentleman 
in  his  situation,  charged  only  with  a  bail- 
able offence  {  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  also  remember  that  pains  were 
taken  to  pack  the  Jury  who  had  to  try 
him. 

Mr.  Dmninkk  Browne  conceived  the  ob* 
ject  of  the  Bill  to  be,  the  establishment  of 
an  independent  constituency  in  Ireland, 
which  object  would  certainly  be  effected 
in  'a  great  degree  by  the  details  of  the 
measure.  The  county  constituency  of 
Ireland  was  much  more  independent  than 
the  House  would  suppose  it  to  be  from  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry.  When  the  40s.  free- 
holders possessed  the  franchise,  the  county 
of  Mayo  contained  25,000  voters,  and 
now  contained  only  900.  Under  the 
former  system,  four  individuals  could,  by 
combination,  return  the  two  Members, 
but  at  the  present  moment  he  believed  it 
to  be  impossible  for  any  combination  of 
men  to  procure  the  return  of  a  single 
Member  against  the  wish  of  the  free- 
holders. At  the  same  time  he  wished  it 
to  be  understood,  that  he  desired  to  ex- 
tend the  number  of  freeholders  in  Ireland 
as  much  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principle  of  the  English  Bill.  In  a  sub- 
sequent stage  of  the  proceedings  he  would 
propose  that  no  lease  should  constitute  a 
freehold,  of  which  the  life  at  the  time  of  the 
granting  of  the  lease  should  not  be  under 
sixty  years  old.  This  would  secure  to  the 
freeholder  a  lease  of  about  seven  or  eight 
years'  value.  He  was  perfectly  satisfied, 
that  a  lease  of  seven  years  value  would  be 
found  to  be  the  best  tenure  for  the 
tenant. 


Amendment  withdrawn. 

The  Committee  having  reached  the  16th 
line  of  the  clause, 

Mr.  Mullins  rose  to  move  the  following 
Amendment : — "  That  persons  possesied 
of  an  estate  in  lands  or  tenements,  whe- 
ther for  a  freehold  term  or  a  term  of  years 
not  less  than  nineteen  from  the  commence* 
ment,  who  are  subject,  bona  fidt^  to  a 
rent  of  at  least  30/.  per  annum  for  said 
lands  or  tenements,  and  occupy  the  satne^ 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  of 
Members  for  counties  i*  secondly,  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  word  "  ten"  for  •*  twenty  ;•* 
and  thirdly,  the  addition  to  said  clause,  of 
a  proviso  to  the  following  effect : — ^  Thlit 
the  lessee  claiming  to  register  shall  not  be 
disqualified  by  reason  of  any  abatement 
made  by  the  lessor,  of  the  amount  of  r6iit 
payable  by  said  lessee  for  the  lands  or 
tenements  out  of  which  he  shall  so  clatlli 
to  register,  provided  such  abatement  bd 
granted  by  written  agreement,  for  ft 
term  of  not  less  than  seven  years,  and 
that  said  lands  or  tenements  shall  be 
to  said  lessee,  after  such  abatement  as 
aforesaid,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  10/. 
at  the  least,  over  and  above  all  rent  and 
charges,  except  as  before  excepted,  pay- 
able out  of  the  same."  He  assured  the 
House,  that  he  would  trespass  as  shortly 
as  possible  on  their  time  and  attentioii. 
He  might  say  with  truth,  that  he  had  dfr* 
voted  much  consideration  to  the  various 
provisions  of  the  Irish  Reform  measure, 
and  the  more  he  considered  these  provfi* 
sions,  the  more  had  he  been  struck  by 
their  utter  inadequacy  to  meet  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people,  as  well  as 
by  their  insu£Bciency  to  answer  the  pro- 
fessed objects  of  efficient  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which  he  understood  to  be  the 
destruction  of  all  undue  influence,  wher« 
ever  exercised — together  with  the  exten- 
sion of  the  elective  franchise  to  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  those  whose  interests, 
whether  commercial,  agricultural,  or 
manufacturing,  the  Commons  House  of 
Pariiament  ought  fully  and  fkithfullj  to 
represent.  That  these  important  ob|ects 
would  be  attained  by  the  great  measure 
that  had  lately  passed  into  a  law,  no  per- 
son acquainted  with  its  details  for  one 
moment  entertained  a  doubt,  but  he  would 
ask,  what  had  Ireland  done  to  render  her 
unworthy  of  similar  advantages?  Why 
was  it  that  her  equality  with  England 
was  recognised  on  all  hands  in  dieory, 
and  deni^  in  practice  ?  for  he  would  ai- 
2D2 
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sert,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
that  equality  was  denied  the  moment  that, 
in  the  extension  of  Reform,  or  any  other 
general  and  beneficial  measure,  Ireland 
was  refused  advantages  as  ample  and  con- 
ciliatory as  those  conferred  upon  the 
sister  country.  It  was  the  full  conviction 
he  entertained  of  the  great  injustice  with 
which  Ireland  was  threatened  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  that  induced  him  to  make 
this  Motion.  In  doing  so,  he  was  actu- 
ated alone  by  a  sincere  desire  to  see  his 
countrymen  in  possession  of  as  great  ad- 
vantages from  their  Reform  measure  as 
he  confidently  anticipated  from  the  Eng- 
lish one — more  than  these  advantages  he 
did  not  desire — more,  it  would  be  unjust 
and  unfair  to  demand-^but  if  Ireland  was 
really  and  bona  Jide  a  portion  of  the 
British  empire—  if  she  was  acknowledged  by 
every  man  to  be  that  which  he  was  proud 
to  say  she  ever  had  been,  and  ever  would 
be,  the  right  arm  of  England,  whether  in 
times  of  war  or  peace,  in  periods  of  diffi- 
culty or  hours  of  danger,  surely  no  man  in 
that  House  would  be  so  unwise,  he  would 
say  so  prejudiced,  as  to  assert  that  such  a 
country  was  not  entitled  to  advantages 
and  benefits  fully  equal  to  those  of  which 
the  smallest  county  in  Great  Britain  par- 
took in  common  with  the  largest.  Act- 
ing upon  such  principles,  when  he  came 
to  consider  the  Bill  before  the  House  he 
perceived,  amidst  its  various  imperfections 
and  inconsistencies,  this  leading  one,  that 
in  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  coun- 
ties, Ireland  was  treated  most  unfairly 
when  compared  with  England,  for  in  Eng- 
lish counties  he  saw  thousands  enfran- 
chised, who  at  no  previous  period  had  en- 
joyed such  a  privilege,  whereas  in  Irish 
counties  the  extension  was  little  better 
than  a  name — nay,  in  many  instances,  it 
had  the  very  opposite  effect  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  English  measure,  inasmuch 
as  it  positively  diminished  the  independent 
and  popular  portion  of  the  present  county 
constituency,  iwhereas  in  this  country  the 
same  class  was  enormously  increased.  This 
glaring  injustice  he  was  anxious  to  obvi- 
ate in  some  degree,  and  thus  prevent  the 
unpleasant  consequences  which  he  could 
not  but  anticipate  from  the  disappoint- 
ment likely  to  be  experienced  by  the 
Irish  people,  should  this  Bill  pass  into  a 
law  without  any  material  amendment.  He 
was  desirous,  therefore,  of  obtaining  a 
class  of  voters  for  counties,  whose  quali- 
fication should  be  as  nearly  as  possible 


equivalent  to  that  of  two  enfiranchiBed 
classes  in  England,  the  10/.  freeholder 
and  the  50/.  tenant-at-will.  With  this 
view  he  assumed  that  a  rent  of  30/. 
a-year,  with  occupation,  and  upon  a 
lease  of  at  least  nineteen  years  from  the 
commencement,  would  produce  as  inde- 
pendent and  substantial  a  voter  as  the  first 
of  the  classes  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
an  equally  substantial,  and  much  more 
independent,  voter  than  the  second.  The 
proceeds  of  this  assumption  he  would  now, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  detail  to  the  House ; 
but  before  doing  so  he  trusted  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  bear  in  mind,  that  in  seeking 
such  an  extension  of  the  franchise  in 
Irish  counties,  he  only  sought  in  p^rt,  that 
which  a  large  majority  of  Irish  Members 
secured  for  England  by  their  undeviating 
attendance  on  every  division  connected 
with  that  question.  He  only  sought  that 
which  the  registered  opinions  of  a  v&st 
majority  of  English  Members  pronounced 
indispensable  for  efficient  and  satisfactory 
Reform.  He  would  now  call  the  right 
hon.  Secretary's  attention  to  what  he  was 
sure  would  be  acknowledged  by  every  hon. 
Member  in  that  House,  who  was  in  any 
degree  acquainted  with  the  value  of  land 
in  Ireland,  and  which  formed  the  ground- 
work of  his  first  argument  in  favour  of 
the  proposed  qualification — namely,  that 
the  average  annual  rent  per  acre  m  that 
country  did  not  exceed  U.  10s. ;  a  tenant, 
therefore,  paying  a  bona  Jide  rent  of  30/. 
a-year  would  be  in  possession  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  ;  in  which  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  readily  conceded  that  such  te- 
nant had  a  beneficial  interest  of  7/.  a-year 
at  the  very  lowest  calculation.  But  7/.  in 
Ireland,  considering  the  great  difference  in 
value  of  the  various  articles  of  consump- 
tion, was  fully  equivalent  to  10/.  in  Eng- 
land; he  claimed,  therefore,  the  proposed 
qualification  for  Irish  counties,  on  the 
principle,  that  for  the  reason  assigned,  a 
30/.  occupier,  rent- payer,  on  a  lease  of 
nineteen  years  at  least,  was  as  fully  en- 
titled to  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland 
as  the  10/.  freeholder  in  England,  who 
was  not  obliged  to  occupy.  But,  strong  as 
this  argument  was,  he  claimed  the  pro- 
posed qualification  on  still  higher  grounds; 
he  claimed  it  because  he  would  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  was 
far  superior  to  the  50/.  qualification  of  the 
tcnant-at-will ;  for  in  the  one  case,  though 
the  annual  rent  was  greater,  the  certainty 
of  the  term  in  the  other  more  than. coun- 
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terbalanced  the  actual  difference  between 
the  two  rents,  which  was  in  reality  not 
more  than  51,  a-year ;  35/.  in  this  case 
bearing  the  same  proportion  to  501,  that  71, 
did  to  10/.  in  the  former,  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  be  much  more  respectable  when 
the  independence  of  the  leaseholder  of 
nineteen  years,  together  with  his  freedom 
from  undue  influence  on  the  part  of  the 
landlord,  was  contrasted  with  the  depend- 
ence and  crouching  servility  of  the  te- 
nant-at-will.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  himself  furnished  him  with  an 
excellent  argument  and  precedent  in  favour 
of  the  claim  now  made,  for  if  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  refer  to  the  copy  of  the  Irish 
Bill,  ordered  to  be  printed  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1831,  they  would  find  in  the  first 
clause  *^  that  leaseholders  for  a  term  not 
less  than  nineteen  years  from  the  com- 
mencement,  and  who  were  bona  fide  rent- 
payers  of  50/.  a-year,  or  who  could  make 
the  rent,  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
fine  equivalent  to  50/."  were  proposed  to 
be  enfranchised.  The  principle  on  which 
he  went  was  here  recognised.  It  might 
be  said,  that  in  this  case  the  qualification 
was  much  higher  than  that  now  proposed ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the 
clause  which  gave  this  franchise  imposed 
no  necessity  of  occupation,  therefore,  there 
was  but  little  real  difference  between  the 
right  hon.  Secretary's  former  proposition 
and  the  present  proposition.  It  might  be 
asserted,  that  such  a  qualification  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  present  Bill,  but 
such  an  objection  could  not  affect  his  r- 
gument.  He  could  not  answer  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  inconsistency.  It 
sufficed  for  his  purpose,  that  the  principle 
had  been  at  one  period  acknowledged, 
and  apparently  after  much  deliberation 
and  reflection.  The  edition  in  which  it 
appeared  was  the  second  of  the  Irish 
Bill ;  here  it  was  well  worthy  of  remark, 
that  instead  of  treading  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  great  measure  that  preceded  it,  which 
it  was  natural  to  conclude  it  would,  the 
Irish  measure  retrograded  as  the  other 
advanced,  and  in  proportion  as  the  one 
gained  in  efficiency,  the  other  lost.  In 
fact,  the  plan  that  appeared  to  him  to 
be  now  adopted  was  this — to  give  the 
Irish  provisional  equality,  where  that 
equality  had  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
franchise,  and  denying  it  where  the 
franchise  was  likely  to  be  extended. 
He  really  could  not  conceive,  and  he 
called  upon  the  right  boa.  Secretary  to 


inform  him,  why,  acting  upon  any  principle 
of  equity  or  justice,  if,  in  the  Irish  measure 
equalization  was  preserved  on  points  where 
it  tended  to  narrow  the  privileges  of  the 
people?  Ireland  should  not  be  made 
equal  on  points  where  that  equalization 
tended  to  extend  them.  In  proof  of  the 
existence  of  the  former  principle,  he 
would  just  cite  a  few  examples,  which  he 
thought  would  convince  the  House,  that 
there  existed  just  grounds  of  complaint. 
In  the  following  ten  places  the  number  of 
electors  would  be  considerably  diminished ; 
— namely,  Carrickfergus,  Drogheda,  Gal- 
way,  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Wexford,  Down- 
patrick,  Newry,  Dungarvan,  and  Mallow. 
Under  all  these  circumstances,  he  felt  no 
hesitation  in  asserting,  in  the  first  place, 
that  great  injustice  was  meditated  against 
Ireland;  and,  secondly,  that  the  qualifi- 
cation he  proposed,  for  the  purpose  of,  in 
in  some  degree,  remedying  the  evil  was  as 
just  in  principle  as  any  of  the  leadine 
provisions  of  the  English  measure,  and 
demanded  the  unqualified  approbation  and 
support  of  every  man  who  had  given  his 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  several  English 
qualifications.  On  no  one  just  ground 
could  his  proposition  be  rejected,  for 
whatever  arguments  might  be  urged 
a^inst  the  proposed  qualification  in  Irish 
counties,  the  same,  it  would  be  admitted, 
must  apply  with  much  greater  force  and 
efiect  to  the  50/.  qualification  in  England. 
But  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  this 
House  pronounced  these  arguments  to  be 
superficial  and  untenable  in  the  one  case 
and  he  sincerely  trusted  that,  for  the  sake 
of  consistency  and  justice,  the  same  opin- 
ion would  now  be  repeated  in  the  other. 
He  felt  confident  that  in  proposing  and 
advocating  this  extension,  he  did  not 
wander  one  step  beyond  the  precedent, 
and  proposed  advantages  of  the  English 
measure — less  than  these  advantages  he  . 
could  not  advise  his  country  or  his  con- 
stituents to  accept,  feeling,  as  he  did,  that 
in  legislation  there  should  be  no  partialities 
exercised,  or  distinctions  made  between 
the  two  countries.  That  if  the  promises 
given  and  the  professed  advantages  of  the ' 
Legislative  Union  were  acted  up  to  at  the ' 
present  period,  which  he  trusted  under  a 
Reforming  Government  they  would  be, 
the  acts  of  an  united  Parliament  should 
be  directed  as  much  to  the  prosperity  and 
advantage  of  one  country  as  they  unqnes* 
tionably  were  to  that  of  the  other.     He 

repeated,  he  could  not  reoommend  bi| 
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countrymen  to  be  contented  with  a  less 
beneficial  measure  of  Reform ;  and  when 
he  considered  that  at  a  future  period  it 
might  be  found  exceedingly  difficult,  per- 
haps impossible,  to  obtain  such  improve* 
nents  in  the  Irish  measure  as  would  place 
it^  in  same  degree  on  a  par  with  the  Eng- 
lish, he  conceived  it  would  be  a  derelic- 
tion of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Members  were  they  to  permit  the  present 
favourable  opportunity  to  escape,  without 
endeavouring  to  secure  for  Ireland  such  a 
measure  as  would  be  received  with  grati- 
tude and  satisfaction  by  the  Irish  people. 
It  might  be  objected  to  him  by  certain 
hon.  Members  at  that  side  of  the  House, 
whose  zeal  for  what  they  denominated  the 
''cause/'  sometimes  outran  their  discre- 
tion; that  the  greatest  dangers  were  to 
be  apprehended  from  the  vast  power  and 
influence  which  a  further  extension  of  the 
elective  franchise  would  throw  into  the 
hands  of  the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland ; 
which  influence  would  necessarily  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  election  of  Representatives 
ia  their  interest,  and  in  a  consequent  endea- 
vour to  upset  all  the  established  institutions 
of  that  country.  He  was  convinced  no  im- 
partial person  could  for  one  moment  har- 
bour such  antiquated  and  superficial  as- 
sumptions. He  for  one  did  not ;  but  grant- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  such 
apprehensions  were  just,  did  the  hon. 
Gentlemen,  in  their  sober  senses,  believe, 
that  the  danger  could  be  averted  by  refus- 
ing a  measure  of  equal  justice  to  the 
Irish  people  ?  He  told  these  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, that  unless  they  were  fully  pre- 
pared to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of 
quelling  agitation  and  dissatisfaction  by 
a  denial  of  that  which  was  sought  on 
g^undsof  reason  and  justice  alone,  they 
must  not  object  to  go  the  full  length  of 
hia  opinions,  that  timely  concession  to  the 
just  demands  of  the  people  was  the  surest 
imd  safest  method  of  preserving  the  afiec- 
tions  of  the  people,  and  establishing  and 
maintaining  the  tranquillity  of  the  country. 
It  would,  he  was  sure,  be  admitted  by 
ali»  that  tumultuary  violence  could  not  suc- 
ceed, nor  agitation  triumph,  were  justice 
dealt  out  with  an  even  hand — ^were  the 
peoplemade  to  understand  thattheir  inter- 
ests were  best  consulted  by  a  full  confidence 
in,  and  a  steady  adherence  to,  a  Govern- 
ment that  had  evinced  its  disposition 
to  confer  equal  advantages  and  grant 
ledress  ;  and  he  would  say,  that  it  was  not 
very  (UfficuU  to  assure  any  people  of  such 


a  disposition.  Such  condnet  on  the  part 
of  those  in  authority,  carried  with  it  the 
double  advantage  of  cementing  and  ooa- 
solidating  their  own  power,  and  enabling 
them,  by  the  firm  hold  it  g^ve  them  on 
the  affections  of  the  people,  to  extract  the 
poison  from  the  serpent's  tongve,  and 
demolish  the  strongholds  of  disaffbction 
and  anarchy,  while  it  afforded  them  the 
enviable  gratification  of  being  able  to 
diffuse  all  the  blessings  of  harmony  and 
good  fellowship  throughout  the  laad ; 
and  thus  to  secure  the  tranquillity,  the 
happiness,  and  consequent  proeperityy 
of  the  people.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Stanley  admitted,  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  was  similar 
to  a  provision  which  appeared  in  a 
former  Bill,  but  he  must  object  to  the 
proposition,  because  he  considered  it 
likely  to  lead  to  fraud  and  coUmiOB  : 
in  fact,  that  objection  had  been  made  to 
the  former  provision  by  the  learned 
member  for  Kerry,  and  the  right  boa. 
member  for  Waterford.  They  said  aho,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  the  aawnat 
of  rent,  and  that  making  a  qualification 
depend  upon  the  amount  would  place 
the  tenant  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  land- 
lord. The  higher  the  amount  of  not  paid, 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  Member^  the 
less  would  there  be  of  profit,  and,  therefbie, 
the  most  dependent  men  would  be  the 
electors.  No  inj  ustice  was  done  to  Ifriasd» 
for  there  the  qualification  was  a  term 
of  fourteen  years  and  a  beneficial  interait 
of  20/.,  while  in  England  the  term  wea 
twenty  years,  and  the  beneficial  interest 
20/. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  Bill  beeaate 
it  narrowed  the  number  of  eledom  too 
much.  He  wished  to  ask  what  aiimher 
of  electors  there  wonld  be  in  the  eoiutiea 
of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  wae  quite  impoasiUe 
for  him  to  tell,  because  the  number  af 
leaseholders  was  wholly  unknowm. 

Mr.  0*C<HmeU  said,  that  the  total  ntrnt^ 
bers  of  the  county  constitueacy,  loehMl* 
ing  the  chattel  interests,  woaU  amoaat^ 
under  the  Bill,  to  no  more  than  30,000. 
In  five  counties  the  number  cilQL  fraekold 
ers  was  less  than  300;  in  seven,  it 
than  400;  in  five  counties  it 
than  600;  in  three  countiea  it 
than  700;  and  in  twelve  coaatiea  it 
above  700.  Amongst  those  twelve  caantioa 
which  had  npwa^  of  700 
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eight  were  in  the  province  of  Ulster.    Thus, 
the  number  of  lOi.  freeholders  might  be 
taken,  in  round  numbers,  to  be  18,000. 
It  remained  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
501.  and  20/.  freeholders ;  and,  in  all  his 
experience  at  contested  elections,  he  had 
never  known  these    freeholders   amount 
to  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  number 
of  10/.  freeholders.     However,  to  make 
the  case  as  strong  as  possible  against 
himself,  he  would  take  it  to  be  one-sixth, 
which  would    give   6,000   voters    more. 
Add  the  voters  for  the  20/.  chattel  interest, 
and    suppose  them  (a  most  exaggerated 
calculation)  to  be  equally  numerous  with 
the  50/.  and  20/.  freeholders,  and  that 
calculation  would  give  6,000  more  voters, 
making    the  whole  county  constituency 
of  Ireland   amount  to  30,000.     It  was 
impossible  that  it  could  exceed  that  num- 
ber.    He  had  stated  the  case  as  strongly 
as  he  could  against  himself.     He  desired 
nothing  but  fair  play ;     prove  that  he  was 
wrong,  and    he  would  acknowledge  his 
error.  He  desired  agitation  only  to  correct 
injustice ;  and  he  was  ready  and  willing  to 
correct  injustice  by  agitation,  if  the  House 
would  not  correct  it  by  the  only  legitimate 
way — that  was,  b^  giving  to  him  a  10/. 
chattel  vote.     With  respect  to  this  Motion, 
he  should  have  preferred  it  in  another 
shape ;   but  having  been   taunted  that, 
when  he  endeavoured  to  get  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  franchise,  he  got  only  a  dimi- 
nution  of    it,     he  should    support    the 
Motion.     Every  man  who  voted  for  giving, 
in  the  case  of  England,  the  franchise  to 
persons    having  leases  of  not  less  than 
twenty  years,  with  50/.  yearly  rent,  had, 
in  fact,  sanctioned  the  Motion,  for  they 
were  identical.  He,  therefore,  in  the  name 
of  consistency,  as  well  as  of  justice,  called 
upon  those  who  supported  the  proposition, 
in  the  English  Bill  to  support  the  present 
Motion.  Thereproach  thathad  been  thrown 
out  against  him  was  in  effect  this : — '*  You 
are  a  most  admirable  advocate,  and  have 
ably  discharged  your  duty  to  the  people ; 
you  waited  on  the  noble  Lord,  the  member 
for  Northamptonshire,  and  the  ooble  Lord, 
the    member    for   Devonshire,    and    the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  to  obtain  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
to  extend  the  franchise,  and  you  succeeded 
to  this  extent — that  tiiough  you  did  not 
get  your  own  clause   inserted,   you   got 
one  struck  out,  by  the  omission  of  which 
the  franchise  was  made  still  more  limited." 
That  tftvot  placed  bim  in  socb  a  pre* 


dicament,  that,  if  it  had  occurred  in  his 
own  profession,  it  would  not  have  con* 
tribnted  to  his  success  in  life.  He 
thought  the  diminution  he  recommended 
a  good  one,  provided  he  could  get  the 
increase  he  desired ;  but  that  was  refused 
him,  and  therefore  he  was  bound  to 
support  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  there 
could  be  no  difficulty  in  answering  the 
question   put  by  the  hon.  member    for 
Middlesex,  and  yet,  when  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman    came  to    speak  of 
the   number  of   leasehold  voters  under 
this  Bill,  he  could  not  tell  whether  they 
would  amount  to  1 ,500  or  6,000.     [Mr. 
O'Cmnell :  The  maximum  was  6,000.] 
The  maximum,  said  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
was  6,000 ;  but    upon  what  a    strange 
position  did  he  found  his  arguments.     A 
grant  might  be  made  to  as  many  persons 
as   you    please,   but     there   could    not 
according  to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  be  more 
than  one  voter,  because  you  have  struck 
out  all  the  intermediate  lessees  or  grantees 
and  have  given  the  right  of  voting  only 
to  the  person  possessing  the  original  bene- 
6cial  interest.     But  though  the  original 
possessor  of  the  beneficial  interest  might 
be  only  one,  as  to  the  freehold  or  the  fee, 
yet    the   derivative    interests  might   be 
a   hundred,    five    hundred,    or    even  a 
thousand,  which  would  come  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  as  entitled  to  vote. 
The  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  appeared   to   him  manifestly 
absurd.    The  hon.  Gentleman  knew  that 
a  great  body  of  the  leaseholders  who  would 
come  under  the  description  of  this  Act 
held    leases    under    the    Church.     The 
original  lessee  would  acquire  the  right  of 
voting  by  virtue  of  the  beneficial  interest 
he    had    in    the    property;     while    the 
occupying  tenants  who  held  under  him  as 
lessee  (whether  mediately  or  immediately), 
would  also  be  entitled  to  vote ;   so  that 
for  each  portion  of  land  there  might  be 
two  distinct  votes ;  not,  indeed,  a  cumu- 
lation of  votes  on  account  of  the  pri- 
mary interest ;  bnt  as  the  original  bene- 
ficial owner  would  have  a  vote  for  the 
whole  of  his  estate,  so  all  the  occupants 
of  that  estate,  provided  they  had  sufifi- 
cient  interest  in  the   portions  they  re- 
spectively occupied,  would  also  acquire  a 
vote.       The  Church   property  extended 
over  700,000  or  800,000  acres,  and  die 
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man  was  this — that  as  there  were  only 
thirty-two  Bishops  in  Treland,  therefore 
there  could  only  be  thirty-two  persons 
entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  this  property, 
besides  those  that  had  the  original  bene- 
ficial freehold  interest,  because  all  the 
intermediate  interests  were  struck  out  of 
the  Bill.  That  was  too  glaring  an  error 
to  deserve  further  remark,and  the  absurdity 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  ar- 
gument was  too  manifest  to  need  further 
refutation. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  The  absurdity  of  the 
argument  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman *s 
own — because,  according  to  him,  there 
were  no  such  things  as  derivative  freeholds. 
Could  not  a  man  make  5,000  freehold 
leases  as  well  as  chattel  interests  ?  What, 
then,  became  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
charge  of  absurdity?  The  primary  and 
original  interests  in  the  freehold,  which 
extended  all  over  Ireland,  besides  the 
original  beneficial  estate  in  fee,  had  all 
been  struck  out.  When  they  contrasted 
the  derivative  freeholds  with  the  derivative 
chattel  interests  of  that  class  which  was 
recognized  by  the  Bill,  the  former  would 
be  found  considerably  to  predominate. 
Was  bis  argument  untenable,  then,  when  he 
offered  to  give  you  up  these  chattel  interests 
for  as  many  votes  as  could  be  obtained  from 
the  derivative  freeholds  ?  The  maximum 
of  those  chattel  interests  would  be  6,000, 
a  fact  he  had  deduced  from  the  experience 
of  eighteen  contested  elections.  But 
that  maximum  was  more  than  would  be 
obtained.  If  the  amendment  were  not 
carried,  gross  injustice  would  be  done 
to  Ireland,  for  the  Bill  would  con6ne 
in  a  few  hands  the  elective  franchise  of 
that  country.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  excluded  the  people  ;  or,  as  the  Con- 
servatives called  them,  the  lower  orders. 
When  had  Ireland  been  so  much  dis- 
turbed in  any  three  years  during  its  whole 
history,  as  since  she  had  been  deprived 
of  the  40s.  franchise  ?  The  more  the 
people  were  separated  from  the  legal  modes 
of  expressing  their  political  opinions  and 
feelings,  the  more  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and 
driven  into  improper  courses.  Such  policy 
was  wicked ;  it  maddened  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  then  he  was  charged  with 
agitating  them.  On  this  subject  he  had 
been  explicit ;  he  had  written  and  pub- 
lished his  opinions  in  the  newspapers,  and 
had  always  said,  that  the  constituency 
under  tbif  Bill  was  an  injustice  and  a 


mockery.  Why  was  not  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  prepared  to  make  some  estimate 
as  to.  what  would  be  the  probable  number 
of  the  constituents  under  this  clause? 
Let  him  compare  the  chattel  votee  which 
he  proposed  to  give  with  the  freeholds; 
by  those  means  he  might,  at  least,  form 
some  notion  of  the  number  of  votes  he 
was  about  to  create,  becaase  there  mast 
be  more  freeholds  than  chattel  interests : 
but,  taking  it  for  granted  that  there  were 
as  many  chattel  leases  as  freehold  leaseSy 
then,  when  he  came  to  compare  them  with 
the  number  of  freeliold  votes  at  eighteen 
county  elections,  and  make  the  neces- 
sarily average  calculation,  the  result  was, 
that  there  would  be  about  30,000  voters 
for  all  Ireland  :*— it  ought  not  to  be  so.    ■ 

Mr.  Stanley  begged  to  inform  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  he  had  made 
inquiries.  He  had  applied  to  the  Clerks 
of  the  Peace,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
could  give  him  an  approximation  as  to 
the  number  of  leaseholders  of  20L ;  and 
the  answer  he  received  was,  almost  with- 
out exception,  that  it  was  absolutely  im- 
possible to  come  to  any  approximation. 

Mr.  0*Connell:  If  the  object  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  to  increase  the 
constituency,  and  to  refute  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  against  his  mea- 
sure, and  he  had  communicated  this  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace,  would  they  not  have 
told  him,  that  although  they  could  not 
ascertain  the  exact  number,  yet  they  were 
numerous.  It  happened  to  be  his  lot  to 
be  so  professionally  circumstanced,  and  in 
other  ways  so  intimately  acquainted  with 
at  least  three  of  the  provmces  of  that 
country,  that  he  could  not  but  be  informed 
upon  this  matter;  and  he  ventored  to 
assert,  that  the  right  hon. Gentleman  would 
not  make  1,000  votes  by  this  part  of  the 
Bill;  but  he  had  conceded  them  to  be 
6,000  ;  and  yet  there  would  not  be  more 
than  30,000  voters  for  all  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sheil :  The  right  hon.  Oentlemany 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  said,  that  he  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  ascertain  the  prob- 
able amount  of  votes  to  be  created  by 
this  part  of  the  clause;  if  that -was  the 
case,  why  had  the  sum  of  20/.  been  taken 
in  preference  to  10/.  ?  By  this  Bill  it  was 
provided,  that  every  leaseholder  of  20/. 
a-year,  for  a  term  originally  not  less  than 
fourteen  years,  should  have  a  vote.  Why 
was  not  a  10/.  rental  taken  ?  The  right 
hon.    Gentleman    might  say,  *' becaase 
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constituency ;"  but  he  had  just  said,  that  he 
could  not  tell  what  the  constituency  would 
be.  He  could,  therefore,  have  no  test  of 
what  the  number  of  voters  would  be,  as 
an  inducement  for  him  to  adopt  the  20Z. 
instead  of  a  10/.  quaUfication.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  also  said,  Church  lands 
were  principally  leaseholds ;  so  that, 
where  there  were  Church  lands,  there 
would  be  no  other  than  a  leasehold  con- 
stituency. There  ought  to  be  some  ground 
laid  for  their  proceedings;  but  here 
was  a  clause  containing  a  specific  pecu- 
niary qualification,  and  no  reason  was 
given  for  the  selection  of  that  particular 
sum. 

Colonel  Conolly  said,  if  the  number  of 
electors  in  Ireland  would  not  be  numer- 
rous,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
himself  was  to  blame.  The  agitation  that 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  kept  up, 
produced  a  reluctance  among  landlords 
to  grant  leases.  He  himself  was  the 
great  cause  of  the  smallness  of  the  con- 
stituency. Many  landlords  would  not 
grant  leases  when  they  knew  the  votes 
of  those  who  obtained  them  would  be 
influenced  by  the  hon.  and  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry.  The  intestine  war  to 
which  he  gave  rise  in  Ireland,  produced 
a  corresponding  exertion  on  the  part  of 
landlords.  The  Irish  counties  with  10/. 
freeholders,  were  now  far  more  independ- 
ent than  they  were  under  the  40«.  free- 
holds. It  gave  him  sincere  pleasure  to 
see  the  perjury  and  degradation  brought 
upon  the  country  by  the  class  of  40#. 
voters  removed.  They  were  driven  like 
so  many  sheep  to  the  poll,  and  were  as 
unconscious  for  whom  they  voted,  as  any 
flock  of  sheep  would  be. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  all  which  Mi- 
nisters could  do  either  in  England  or 
Ireland,  was,  to  fix  the  qualification.  They 
could  not  ascertain  what  number  of  elec- 
tors would  be  created  by  it.  All  the 
leases  on  Church  lands  were  chattel  leases, 
and  there  would  be  at  least  that  clear 
addition  to  the  constituency. 

Mr.  CConnell  said,  the  hon.  Member 
(Colonel  Conolly),  in  place  of  answering 
his  argument  as  to  the  smallness  of  the 
constituency,  had  confirmed  it.  The 
hon.  Member  admitted  that  landlords 
in  Ireland  were  unwilling  to  grant  leases, 
and  why  ?  Because  they  were  apprehen- 
sive they  could  not  make  the  tenants 
Vote  just  as  they  pleased.    This  was  a 

•tnmg  argument  for  redaciog  tho  ^uali* 


fication ;  it  was  not  |^he  who  caused  the 
agitation.  It  was  produced  by  those 
who  wanted  to  retain  their  former  domi* 
nation,  and  it  required  all  his  efforts  to 
prevent  the  agitation  their  conduct  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

Mr.  Ruthven  contended,  that  a  person 
paying  30Z.  a  year  rent  for  a  farm,  with 
a  lease  of  nineteen  years,  was  a  more 
independent  person  than  a  leaseholder  at 
will,  paying  50/.  rent.  He  should  sup- 
port the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Mullins  stated,  in  reply,  that  the 
observations  of  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
did  not  contain  one  syllable  subversive  of 
his  argument ;  on  the  contrary,  the  riffht 
hon.  Grentleman  had  acknowledged  hit 
former  recognition  of  the  principle  on 
which  his  claim  was  founded — namely, 
that  of  a  rent  qualification  ;  but  he  stated 
that  he  would  never  have  proposed  such 
a  qualification  as  an  annual  rent  of  50/i, 
did  he  not  believe  that  a  tenant,  paying 
such  a  rent,  had  likewise  a  beneficial 
interest  in  his  holding,  of  at  least  20/. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  assumption 
were  correct,  it  followed  that  a  rent-payer 
of  30/.  must  have  a  beneficial  interest  of 
more  than  10/. ;  and  surely  no  man  who 
had  voted  for  the  50/.  tenant-at-will 
qualification  in  England  would  deny  the 
justice  of  his  Motion ;  but  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposed  him  on  the  ground 
that  such  a  franchise  would  be  liable  to 
fraud  and  collusion.  This  position  he 
could  not  admit ;  there  could  be  no  greater 
difficulty  in  providing  against  fraud  in 
this  case  than  in  'any  other.  If  he  had 
reason  to  believe  there  existed  in  his  pro- 
posed qualification  any  such  defects  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  insinuated, 
he  should  be  the  last  to  advocate  its 
adoption ;  but  he  asserted,  without  fear  of 
disproval,  that  it  was  such  a  qualification 
as  might  be  safely  admitted,  and  ought, 
if  justice  was  intended  towards  Ireland, 
to  be  received  without  opposition.  Such 
being  his  conviction,  he  felt  himself  jus- 
tified in  taking  the  sense  of  the  Committee 
upon  his  proposition. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: —  Ayes  9  Noes  161  —  Majority 
152. 

List  of  the  Ayes  : 
Blackney,  W.  Musgrave,  SirR. 

Bodkin,  J.  O'Condell,  D. 

Doyle,  Sir  J.  M.  Ruthven,  £.  S. 

"""^®»  *^'  Teller 

Leader,  N.  P.  m       ^*^"*- 

Maonamara,  W,  N«         lOUai,  f.  W. 
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Lord  Althorp  said,  he  would  postpone 
the  farther  consideration  of  this  Bill  in 
Committee  until  Monday  next. 

Lord  Kiileen  opposed  so  long  an  ad- 
journment. He  was  most  anxious  to 
proceed,  especially  as  they  had  now  ar- 
rited  at  that  stage  of  the  measure  at 
which  the  claims  of  the  1 01.  copyholders 
might  be  brought  under  consideration. 
He  was  in  hopes  of  inducing  the  noble 
Lord  to  concur  in  a  proposition  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  that  class. 

Mr.  O'Conn^Z/ supported  the  view  taken 
by  the  noble  Ix>rd.  These  copyholders 
were  so  only  in  name.  In  reality  they 
were  freeholders,  for  their  tenure  was 
in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  holding 
by  fee  simple. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  hoped  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  propose  so  long  a  post- 
ponement as  he  had  named.  He  had 
been  frequently  to  and  fro  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  in  his  attendance  upon 
thit  Bill,  and  it  would  be  exceedingly 
inconvenient  if  further  delay  were  to  take 
place. 

Lord  A  Ithorp  was  equally  as  anxious  as 
the  hon.  Member  to  proceed  with  the  Bill, 
but  there  were  so  many  amendments  that 
it  was  not  likely  it  would  speedily  be  con- 
cluded. He  thought, therefore,  that  it  was 
not  advisable  to  delay  other  bills  which  had 
but  a  stage  to  go  through.  It  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  Bill  until  Monday, 
and,  in  the  interim,  despatch  the  other 
Bills  which  were  necessary  to  complete 
the  machinery  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
Bills. 

House  resumed, — the  Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Juries  (India)  Bill.]  Mr.  Charles 
Grant  moved  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Goulburn  thought,  that  at  so  late 
an  hour  of  the  night,  and  in  so  thin  a 
House,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ought 
not  to  proceed  with  this  important  mea- 
sure. Many  hon.  Members  were  absent 
who  certainly  would  have  been  present 
had  they  anticipated  its  coming  on. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  it  was  gene- 
tally  known  that  the  Bill  would  be 
brought  on  to-night,  and  that  was  the 
reason  why  so  many  had  abstained  from 
coming,  not  meaning  to  take  any  part  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  Bill  most  im- 
portant, and  one  which,  for  many  reasons, 
ought  not  to  be  further  delayed. 


Sir  Charles  WeihersU  had  anderstood 
it  to  be  a  standing  maxim  of  tho  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  that  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  legislation  ought  to  CMie. 

Mr.  Hume  only  objected  to  TOting 
away  the  public  money  at  a  late  hour  of 
the  night. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  equally  objeeted 
to  passing  measures  which  involved  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  subject  at  such 
hours. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  obserred,  that  a 
considerable  discussion  between  the  Cooa- 
pany  and  the  Board  of  Control  had 
taken  place  upon  the  subject  of  this  Bill, 
which  would  create  an  extraordinary 
sensation  in  India  when  it  got  ont  there. 
It  would  appear]  in  every  newspaper,  and 
spread  over  every  comer  of  tnat  vast 
empire,  and  cause  more  sensation  than 
any  occurrence  for  the  last  twenty  yean. 
It  was  material  that  this  measure  snoald 
have  a  full  and  mature  consideration,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  that  there  should  be  no 
unnecessary  delay  with  regard  to  it.  He 
hoped  that  the  Bill  would  not  be  delayed. 

Mr.  Courtenay  did  not  object  to  the 
principles  of  the  Bill,  but  was  anxions  that 
it  should  have  a  full  discussion,  and  that, 
at  all  events,  those  hon.  friends  of  his, 
who  had  expressed  a  wish  to  make  some 
observations  upon  it,  should  have  the  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  this  Bill  would  effect  a  very  con- 
siderable change  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  India.  His  right  hoB. 
friend  admitted  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  consider  whether  the  reasons 
applicable,  in  general,  to  the  admission  of 
persons  to  the  offices  of  Juries  and  Justices 
of  Peace,  were  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
peculiar  mode  of  government  in  India; 
and  he  had  said,  that  the  principle  waSp  to 
apply  improvements  when  civilisation  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  be  able  to  do  it 
with  safety.  His  right  hon.  friend  knew 
perfectly  well,  that  India  bad  not  been 
treated  hitherto  as  a  country  in  a  state  of 
civilization,  nor  governed  by  those  general 
principles  which  were  applicable  to  Euro- 
pean States.  The  system  of  government 
in  India,  whether  right  or  wrong,  was^  in 
fact,  a  system  quite  peculiar.  The 
change  proposed  by  this  Bill  was  a  very 
material  and  radical  change  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  government;  and, 
without  any  urgent  necessity  being  shown 
for  its  immediate  enactment,  he  really 
thought  it  might  be  very  properly  post- 
poned, and  made  one  of  the  general 
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eures  of  legislation,  when  the  Committees 
Attiog  to  inquire  into  the  East-India  ques- 
tion should  have  terminated  their  labours. 
He  regretted  estremely  that  an  hon.  friend 
of  his,  who  had  been  one  of  the  Judges  in 
India,  and  who  was  fiilly  competent  to  give 
an  opinion  on  this  question,  should  be  ab- 
sent, owing  to  an  expectation  that  the  Mo- 
tion would  not  come  on  to-night ;  because 
he  fully  intended  to  state  his  opinions  to 
the  House.  It  was  not  his  intention,  as 
he  had  already  said,  to  oppose  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  and  he  had  discharged  nis 
duty  in  making  these  few  remarks. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant  said,  the  present  Bill 
referred  to  an  isolated  point  upon  which 
the  House  had  already  had  the  beneBt  of 
all  necessary  information,  and  much  dis- 
cussion.    The  inquiry  now  pending  was 
of  a  general  and  comprehensive  nature, 
and  would  occupy  a  considerable  period 
of  time  before  it  could  be  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.     In  the  mean- 
time, he  thought  it  highly  desirable  that 
this  Bill  should  be  proceeded  with,  and 
carried   into  operation    in    India.      The 
great  principle  of  the  Bill  was,  to  give  the 
natives  a  share  in  administering  the  laws 
of  the  country  as  soon  as  possible ;    and 
this  principle  was  to  be  carried   to  as 
great  an  extent  as  should  be  found  prac- 
ticable.    In  his  opinion,  it  was  the  high 
duty  of  this  country  to  the  natives  of 
India,  to  impart  to  them  every  species  of 
improvement  of  which  they  could  be  made 
susceptible.     With  these  views,  he  could 
see  no  occasion  for  delaying  this  measure 
for  a  year  longer.    The  native  population 
£dt  the  greatest  anxiety  with  respect  to 
it ;    petitions  from  Bombay  and  Calcutta, 
dated  three  years  ago,  and  then  on  the 
Table  of  the  House,  testified  the  anxiety 
of  the  natives  for  this  measure — an  anxiety 
which  showed  that  they  were  prepared  for 
the  exercise  of  the  trust  about  to  be  con- 
fided in  them.    There  was  only  one  other 
part  of  this  measure  to  which  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.    It  was  that  part  which  altered 
the  registry  regulation,  making  it  essential 
that  the  natives  should    be    Christians 
to  sit  upon  Juries.  He  did  not  approve  of 
RUtking  Christianity  a  test  and  an  exclu- 
sion in  this  manner.     He  thought  it  bad  in 
legislation,  and  injurious  to  Christianity 
itself,  which  he  desired  to  see  promoted 
by  far  different  means.    This  Bill  made 
it  permissive  that  natives  who  were  not 
Ckrisuant  ibouldeDJoy  tht  imm  rights. 


Mr.  Stuari  Woriley  thought,  that  if 
they  waited  the  result  of  the  inquiry  at 
present  going  on,  they  might  see  reason 
to  adopt  some  modification  of  this  mea- 
sure, or  impart  some  improvement  to  it. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  was  very  glad  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  refused  to  consent 
to  further  delay,  because  he  knew  that 
much  irritation  now  existed  in  India  on 
this  subject.  The  Bill  was  highly  import* 
ant,  and  would  tend  to  allay  much  of  the 
discontent,  created  by  the  existing  law. 
He  particularly  alluded  to  that  part  of 
the  law  which  made  it  imperative  that 
every  native  sitting  on  a  Grand  Jury 
should  be  a  Christian.  In  Bombay  there 
were  13,000  or  14,000  Christians,  not  all 
belonging  to  the  most  respectable  classes 
of  society,  who  were  entitled  by  the  law 
to  sit  on  Grand  Juries,  from  which  many 
most  respectable  Parsees  and  Hindoos,  to 
whom  the  Christians  were  clerks  and 
servants,  would  be  excluded.  Thus  the 
effect  of  the  regulation  was,  to  exclude 
the  most  wealthy  and  influential  natives 
from  those  places  of  trust  which  they 
saw  the  lowest  class  occupy,  and  fre- 
quently their  own  servants.  Nothing 
could  create  greater  discontent  than  this 
impolitic  regulation.  We  should  never 
be  able  to  preserve  oar  empire  in  that 
quarter,  under  the  changes  which  it  was 
but  just  to  anticipate,  unless  the  nattves 
were  made  content.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  should  be  able  to  establish  the 
police  there  which  it  was  intended  to 
establish  unless  this  were  done. 

Bill  read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1832. 

BCnrmm.]  Bilb.  R«d  >  lint  tiiBet'^Jariet  (India). 
— R«ad  ft  weond  time :— Oiarittfilft  Funds.— Read  ft  third 
time:— Repretentative  Peen  (Scotland);  Titlie  PreMrip- 
tion;  and  Chutchaa  Baildiag  Act  Awmtrtinwit. 

Schools  or  Anatomy.]  The  Earl  of 
Mmto,  in  moring  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  for  Regulating  Schools  of  Anatomy, 
stated,  that,  as  the  law  now  stood,  the 
bodies  of  persons  convicted  of  murder 
were  alone  legally  subjected  to  dissection, 
and  the  number  of  those  persons  was  so 
small  as  to  prevent  persons  engaged  in 
the  acquisition  of  surgical  knowledge 
from  obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
subjects,  without  resorting  to  that  class  of 
persona  eaUed  **  ie8unectio»-intn|'*  who 
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carried  on  their  trade  in  defiaDce  of  the 
law.  The  great  inconvenience  to  which 
lecturers  on  surgery  were  subjected,  from 
the  scarcity  of  subjects,  had  led,  of  late 
years,  to  that  horrible  crime  at  which 
human  nature  revolted,  and  the  perpetra- 
tiOD  of  which  would  not  have  been  believed 
if  it  had  not  been  put  beyond  all  doubt  by 
proof  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  He  need 
scarcely  say,  he  alluded  to  the  crime  called 
Burking.  He  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  not  refuse  to  entertain  a  measure 
which  was  calculated,  not  only  effectually 
to  prevent  the  repetition  of  that  horrible 
crime,  but  which,  he  believed,  would  go 
for  to  remove  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  surgical  profession  now  had  to  contend 
from  the  deficiency  of  subjects  for  dissec- 
tion. 

The  £arl  of  Malmeshury  was  exceed- 
ingly sorry  that  he  was  obliged  to  differ 
from  his  noble  relative  who  had  just  sat 
down,  in  his  opinion  on  this  subject.  It 
was,  in  his  opinion,  a  most  difficult  subject 
to  legislate  upon,  and  the  difficulty  was 
augmented  by  the  circumstance  that  one 
of  the  first  and  best  feelings  of  human 
nature  operated  in  this  country  against 
that  practice  which  the  present  Bill  went 
to  sanction.  The  Bill  went  to  legalize  the 
sale  of  dead  bodies,  and  it  was  peculiarly 
objectionable,  because  it  did  not  afford  pro- 
tection to  the  poor  man  who  died  in  the 
hospital  from  an  accident,  or  in  the  work- 
house from  poverty.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  relations  of  parties  dying  in  such 
situations  had  the  power,  under  the  Bill, 
to  dissent  from  such  an  appropriation  of 
the  bodies  of  their  friends,  but  unfortu- 
nately, such  persons  were  not  always  in 
a  state  to  dissent,  and  might  not  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  death  of  their  relative 
until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  dissec- 
tion of  his  remains.  Another  of  his  ob- 
jections to  the  Bill  was,  that  it  did  not 
sufficiently  protect  the  bodies  of  those  that 
were  accidentally  killed ;  for  it  might  well 
happen  that  a  stranger  in  London  might 
be  run  over,  and  so  meet  with  his  death, 
and  his  body  be  submitted  to  the  dissect- 
ing knife  before  his  friends  in  the  country 
could  hear  of  the  accident,  and  come  to 
town  to  claim  his  remains.  The  clause 
under  which  this  distressing  circumstance 
might  occur,  was  that  which,  instead  of 
requiring  the  previous  assent  of  the  de- 
ceased, made  his  non -dissent  sufficient. 
Trueit  was  there  were  Inspectors  appointed 
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provisions  with  respect  to  Inspectors  were 
complicated  without  being  efficient.  As 
he  had  touched  on  that  point,  he  felt  it 
his  duty  also  to  observe,  that,  in  his  opinion, 
the  Inspectors  ought  not  to  be  medical 
men,  as  they  were  the  persons  most  inter- 
ested. The  sanction  of  the  law  once 
given,  human  bodies  might  be  sold  in  the 
open  market,  but  he  feared  the  effect 
would  be  as  little  beneficial  to  the  public 
as  the  sale  of  game  in  open  market.  The 
bill  for  legalizing  the  sale  of  game  was 
recommended  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
check  poaching,  instead  of  which,  he  ap- 
pealed to  noble  Lords  if  it  had  not  facili- 
tated poaching ;  and  he  feared  that  the 
present  Bill  would  be  as  inefficacious  in 
preventing  that  horrible  crime  of  Burking 
to  which  his  noble  relative  had  alluded^ 
There  was  another  point  in  which  he  con- 
sidered the  present  measure  objectbnable. 
It  went  to  interfere  with  the  decent  rites 
of  sepulture ;  for  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  that  the  rites  of  burial  could  be 
provided  for  under  this  Bill.  But  they 
were,  in  his  opinion,  of  that  sacred  nature, 
that  the  utmost  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  they  were  not  needlessly  violated ; 
and  certainly,  to  allow  dead  bodies  to  be 
publicly  hawked  about,  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  promote  a  proper  or  decorous 
feeling  among  the  living.  At  the  present 
stage  he  would  not  enter  further  into  a 
statementof  his  objections  to  this  Bill,  as  he 
did  not  mean  to  divide  the  House,  being 
anxious  to  see  what  might  be  done  in  Com- 
mittee. He  had  other  and  equally  serious 
objections,  however,  to  the  measure,  to 
which  he  should  probably  call  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  at  some  future  stage. 

The  Earl  of  Rosehery  stated,  in  support 
of  the  Bill,  that  he  was  a  visitor  of  Edin- 
burgh College,  and  that  all  the  medical 
men  connected  with  that  College  had 
given  their  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
present  measure.  They  stated,  that  they 
could  not  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of 
subjects  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  resorting 
to  the  College,  even  at  an  enormous  cost, 
and  that  the  interests  of  science  were 
seriously  injured  by  the  system  which  now 
prevailed.  The  measure  before  their 
Lordships  had  been  opposed  on  the 
ground  that  it  injuriously  affected  the 
interests  of  the  poorer  classes.  Now,  in 
his  opinion,  the  poorer  classes  were  the 
persons  chiefly  benefitted  by  the  measure. 
The  higher  classes  might  always  aflfbrd  to 
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quired  a  competent  knowledge  of  surgery, 
eren  at  a  great  cost,  but  the  poorer  classes 
were  necessarily  at  the  mercy  of  persons 
who  were  imperfectly  educated,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  expense  of  acquiring 
knowledge  by  dissection.  That  a  strong 
feeling  existed  on  .  the  subject  he  was 
willing  to  admit.  Indeed,  the  feeling  was 
so  strong  in  some  places,  particularly  in 
the  north  of  England,  and  such  was  the 
vigilance  of  the  people  in  protecting  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  friends,  that  it 
had  become  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
subject,  under  any  circumstances  or  at  any 
cost.  It  was  unnecessary,  he  thought,  to 
argue  that  such  a  deficiency  was  a  great 
injury  to  science,  and  a  great  detriment 
to  society.  Indeed,  things  had  arrived  at 
such  a  point,  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  Legislature  should  interfere ; 
and  it  was  a  fact  worthy  of  remark ,  that  Edin- 
burgh, the  place  where  the  horrible  crime 
of  Burking  had  made  its  appearance,  was 
the  very  place  of  all  others  where  the 
greatest  difficulty  was  experienced  in  ob- 
taining a  supply  of  dead  bodies  for  the 
use  of  the  schools  of  anatomy.  The  pre- 
sent measure  went  to  obviate,  if  not  to 
remove,  this  evil,  and  should,  therefore, 
have  his  support. 

Lord  Wynford  objected  to  the  principles 
of  the  Bill,  and  also  to  the  mode  in  which 
those  principles  were  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  on  both 
those  points,  that  he  should  divide  the 
House,  even  if  he  had  to  go  below  the  Bar 
alone.  He  admitted  that  it  would  be  most 
desirable  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 
bodies  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  and 
for  the  advancement  of  surgical  science  ; 
but,  in  his  opinion,  such  a  number  might 
be  provided  without  outraging  some  of 
the  best  feelings  of  humanity,  as  was  done 
by  this  Bill.  Every  man  admitted  the 
importance  of  finding  remedies  for  disease, 
but  it  was  better,  in  his  opinion,  that  the 
bodies  of  the  people  of  this  country 
should  be  subjected  to  disease,  than  that 
their  minds  should  be  contaminated, 
which,  he  contended,  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  present  measure.  He 
spoke  from  experience  when  he  pro- 
nounced the  opinion,  that  the  giving  up 
of  the  bodies  of  persons  convicted  and 
executed  for  capital  crime  for  dissection 
was  a  useful  and  effective  part  of  the 
punishment.  In  the  situation  in  which  he 
was  once  placed,  he  had  reason  to  know 
the  effect  which  this  portion  of  the  punish* 


ment  produced  on  the  minds  of  criminalt. 
He  had  been  told  by  a  convicted  criminal, 
with  whom  he  felt  it  his  duty  on  one  occa- 
sion to  communicate,  that  he  looked  with 
perfect  composure  on  his  approaching 
death,  but  that  he  felt  the  most  intense 
horror  at  the  idea  of  dissection.  Wheo 
such  was  the  feeling  of  a  man  of  so  much 
firmness  as  Colonel  Despard — a  person 
who  had  been  described  by  the  illustrious 
Nelson,  as  a  most  determined  man — it  was 
not  too  much  to  say,  that  the  fear  of  dis« 
section  might  deter  men  of  less  firmness 
from  the  perpetration  of  crime ;  and,  for 
his  own  part,  he  hoped  that  part  of  the 
law  which  enabled  Judges  to  order  the 
bodies  of  criminals  to  be  given  for  disseo* 
tion  would  never  be  relaxed.  Sorely  it 
would  be  much  better  that  the  bodies  of 
such  persons  should  be  given  for  dissection 
than  that  the  corpses  of  the  honest  members 
of  the  community  should  be  handed  over 
for  that  purpose.  He  admitted  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done,  but  he  contend- 
ed, that  there  were  other  places  besides 
workhouses  and  the  prisons  of  debtors, 
from  which  an  ample  supply  might  be 
procured.  The  bodies  of  criminals,  and 
of  those  who  destroyed  themselves,  might 
be  given  for  dissection  without  any  in- 
justice. Instead  of  the  properties  of 
suicides  being  forfeited,  and  their  bodies 
buried  in  an  ignominious  manner,  which 
was,  until  very  recently,  the  case,  it  would 
be  some  reparation  to  the  public  if  their 
bodies  were  given  for  the  purposes  of 
science.  As  the  Bill  now  stood,  it  was 
unjust,  for  its  practical  operation  was  to 
protect  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  whilst  it  left 
the  poor  unprotected.  The  Bill  gave  to 
any  man  in  the  lawful  possession  ^of  a  dead 
body,  the  power  of  selling  that  body. 
Now,  who  was  the  lawful  possessor  of  a 
dead  body  ?  The  executor  or  administrator 
of  the  deceased.  But  the  poor  had  no 
executors  or  administrators,  and  the 
matron  of  a  workhouse  or  the  keeper  of 
a  prison  would  be  in  lawful  possession 
of  the  poor  man's  body.  His  view  was, 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  whether  executed  or  dying  in 
prison,  should  be  given  for  dissection ; 
but  that  the  body  of  the  debtor  who 
died  in  prison,  or  any  man  who  was  only 
charged  and  not  convicted  of  crime,  should 
not  be  dissected.  The  Bill  also  gave  a 
power  to  men  to  dispose  of  their  own 
bodies  after  death.  Now,  it  was  well 
enough  for  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  body 
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bv  willy  which  was  usually  done  upon  de-> 
liberation ;  but  it  was  a  horrible  thing  that 
a  man  might  dispose  of  his  body  after 
death  in  a  moment  of  excitement  or  in- 
toAioation,  perhaps  to  supply  some  tempo- 
rary want.  The  effect  would  be,  that  they 
should  hear  of  men  selling  their  bodies  to 
Jews,  who  would  exact  the  pound  of  flesh, 
or  extravagant  compensation  for  it,  from 
the  miserable  wretch  who,  in  the  moment  of 
thoughtlessness  or  dissipation,  had  entered 
into  such  a  horrible  contract.  If  their  Lord- 
ships agreed  to  the  measure  in  its  present 
form,  it  appeared  to  him  that  they  would 
be  sending  forth  an  Act  which  would  re- 
flect the  highest  disgrace  on  the  British 
Legislature,  without  effecting  any  corre- 
sponding benefit  to  science.  If  he  thought 
the  Bill  could,  by  any  possibility,  be 
amended,  he  should  have  no  objection  to 
its  going  into  a  Committee ;  but  his  de- 
cided opinion  was,  that  it  could  not.  He 
should,  therefore,  move,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day 
six  months. 

The  Earl  of  Harewood  said,  he  could 
never  sanction  the  principle  of  partial  legis- 
lation upon  a  subject  like  the  present.  He 
did  not  see  why  the  bodies  of  the  poor 
and  friendless  should  be  particularly  se- 
lected for  the  dissecting-knife.  He  ad- 
mitted that  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  had 
been  displayed  in  drawing  up  this  Bill, 
for  the  gross  indecorum  of  the  former  Bill 
had  been  in  a  great  measure  avoided. 
But,  still  it  came  at  last  to  much  the  same 
thing,  and  he  could  not  consent  that  the 
bodies  of  persons  who  had  been  guilty  of 
no  offence  to  the  community  should  be 
given  up  for  dissection.  He  could  not 
vote  for  having  this  done  by  law,  and  he 
thought  it  best  to  say  no  more  about  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  felt  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
for  he  must  admit  that  it  was  very  difficult 
to  discuss  it  without  hurting  the  feelings 
and  prejudices  of  many.  But  he  hoped 
that  what  had  been  stated  by  one  noble 
Judge  was  not  law,  otherwise  the  bare 
opening  of  a  body  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
the  cause  of  death  would  be  punishable. 
It  had  been  decided  that  the  bare  having 
in  possession  a  body  that  had  been  dis- 
interred was  punishable.  But  the  con- 
sequences of  tins  state  of  the  law  was,  that 
while  a  surgeon  was  punishable  for  want 
of  due  skill  in  his  profession,  he  was  also 
punishable  for  resorting  to  the  only  means 
by  which  competent  skillcould  be  acquired; 


and  a  very  eminent  targeoa  had  declared, 
that  unless  somethiog  were  done,  the  pro- 
fession  might  become  a  curie  instead  of  a 
blessing.  The  same  surgeon  (Sir  Aailey 
Cooper)  had  declared,  that  the  conae- 
quence  of  the  system  was,  not  the  preier* 
vation  of  dead  bodies,  but  an  increase  of 
the  price,  and  that  there  were  no  bodiei,  of 
high  or  low,  that  he  might  not  have  for  a 
good  price  if  he  chose.  The  same  Burgeon 
had  stated,  that  the  body-^snatohera  were 
most  abandoned  and  desperate  wretches ; 
and  he  wished  their  Lordships  to  consider 
the  effects  of  high  price  witn  reference  to 
the  security  of  the  living,  and  the  atrocious 
and  frightful  practice  for  which  aome  mis- 
creants had  of  late  suffered.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  that  he  approved  of  every 
provision  of  the  Bill.  But  it  appeared  to 
be  generally  admitted  that  somtihiDg^ 
ought  to  be  done,  and  in  his  opinioa»  ther 
ought  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
in  order  to  try  whether  it  might  not  ba 
made  such  as  to  afford  some  remedy  for 
the  existing  evil.  As  to  the  giving  np  of 
the  bodies  of  all  persons  dying  under  sen- 
tence of  felony,  that  might  enhance  the 
penalty  on  some  felonies,  but  would  lower 
it  in  cases  of  murder,  supposing  that  dis- 
section ought  to  be  made  the  sentence  for 
murder,  which  some  doubted. 

The  Earl  of  Fife  admitted,  that  this 
was  a  subject  on  which  their  Lordships 
ought  to  proceed  cautiously.  But  the  time 
had  come  when  something  must  be  done, 
and  he  was,  therefore,  for  going  into  the 
Committee,  in  order  to  try  whether  this 
might  not  be  made  a  beneficial  law. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Question, 
that  the  word  "  now  **  stand  part  of  tha 
Question : — Contents  15  ;  Not  CoiiUot 
10 — Majority  6, 

The  Bill  read  a  second  time. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  19,  1839. 

MiircTKS.]  Papm  ordered.  On  the  lloCkn  of  Mr.  IWAttT. 
Account  of  Uie  Number  of  PriaoBen  tried  at  ttie  LhhmIv 
Amiics,  in  eedi  year  tUieeUityearlSSt  iUtUngtk/biag 
the  Number  ttam  each  Hundred  fkom  whUi  thay  wm» 
Committed  or  tent  for  Trial :  alio,  the  total  Ninmr  tf 
PriMmen  Committed,  but  not  Tried,  wtthltt  tha  Mfta 
period. 

DUIt.  Read  a  fint timet — CuttoDU  Dutieei  VafaialiaD  oC 
Lands  (Irebmd) ;  Linen  ManuflKtuiea  (Ireland). — RaaS  a 
TCcond  timo  i— Party  Prooweiom  (IrelBBd)^^aaBd  a  Mil 
Ume :— Life  Annuitiea  Tranate  i  TreqiaaMt  (Saollaai). 

Petitiolis  presented.    By  Sir  Jomn  HoBROoax,    fkom  81. 
Jameses,  Westminster, — in  Ikvour  of  tfia 
of  Bdueatin  (liflaBd)i  aai  ky  Sir  Hi 
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offer  a  remark,  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 
That  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  the 
people  might  be  as  well  employed  in  run- 
ning about  the  country  with  a  lighted  turf, 
as  in  listening  to  the  nonsense  spouted  to 
them  by  the  member  for  Dunaalk.  He 
would  tell  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  there 
were  some  people  who  laboured  under 
the  unhappy  incapacity  of  distinguish- 
ing between  sense  and  nonsense,  religi- 
ously speaking,  and  such  men  could 
stigmatize  a  reference  to  Divine  Pro* 
vidence,  as  *'  humbug,  cant,  and  hypo* 
crisy."  He  would  also  tell  the  hon.  mem* 
ber  for  Middlesex,  that  he  had  never  been 
the  man  to  spout  high  treason  at  public 
meetings. 

Petitions  to  be  printed^ 


from  trrenil  Places  in  Ireknd, — against  that  Plati.^By 
the  same  Hon.  Mbmbxb,  ftom  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
servative Society  in  Ireland,-4v;ainst  the  Party  Prooes- 
skms  (IreUmd)  BUL 

Ministerial  Plan  of  Education 
(Ireland).]  Sir  Robert  Bateson  pre- 
sented Petitions  from  the  Synods  of  Ulster, 
in  Down,  Antrim,  Dromore,  and  London- 
derry, against  the  Government  plan  of 
Education  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Pringle,  in  supporting  the  prayer 
of  the  petitions,  observed  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  la- 
mented that  it  should  have  gone  abroad, 
from  a  petition  that  was  presented  some 
time  since,  that  they  were  favourable  to 
the  Government  plan  of  education  in 
Ireland.  The  fact  was,  they  had  been 
deceived  by  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

Mn  James  E,  Gordon  said,  that  the 
statement  which  he  ventured  to  make,  on 
the  presentation  of  that  petition,  was  now 
fully  borne  out.  He  could  not  sit  down 
without  alluding  to  the  practical  argument 
in  favour  of  a  Christian  education  in  Ire- 
land, which  had  just  been  supplied  by  the  lu- 
dicrous instances  of  grossand  slavish  super- 
stition recently  exhibited  in  three,  at  least, 
of  the  four  provinces  of  that  country.  Who 
that  had  heard  or  read  of  the  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  infatuated  beings,  who  had 
been  running  about  that  country  with  a 
piece  of  lighted  turf  in  their  hands  pre- 
scribing blessed  ashes  and  pater  nosters 
as  a  preventative  of  plague,  did  not  wish 
to  see  the  schoolmaster  abroad  among  such 
a  miserably-deluded  people. 

Mr.  Hume  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
statement  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  had  been  deceived, and 
considered  it  the  height  of  presumption 
in  any  hon.  Member  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, no  proof  having  been  brought  forward 
that  they  were  so.  In  regard  to  what  the 
hon.  Member  stated,  of  individuals  in  Ire- 
land running  about  with  lighted  turf,  their 
conduct  wasnot  more  wonderful,  inhis  opin- 
ion, than  it  had  been  on  those  occasions 
when  thousands  of  them  ran  after  the  hon. 
Member  to  hear  him  spout  nonsenie. 
They  might  be  as  well  employed  in  one 
way  as  the  other. 

Lord  Killeen  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment plan  of  education  in  Ireland  would  be 
attended  with  the  best  effect.  As  to  the 
lighted  turf,  he  really  thought  it  too  ludi- 
crous to  deserve  notice  in  that  House.  * 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  wished  merely  to 


Party  Processions  (Ireland).]  Sir 
Robert  Bateson  presented  a  Petition  fVom 
the  members  of  the  Protestant  Conserva- 
tive Society,  in  Dublin,  against  the  Bill 
introduced  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary 
for  Ireland  for  suppressing  processions. 
Among  the  petitioners  were  many  gentle- 
men of  the  first  rank,  talent,  character 
and  property  in  Ireland,  and  they  stated, 
that  they  had  heard  of  processions  of  a 
most  extensive  character  in  England,  at 
which  banners  with  revolutionary  inscrip^ 
tions  were  exhibited  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Sovereign's  palace,  and  (hat  the  Uovera- 
ment  had  introduced  no  bill  for  their  sup- 
pression. They  had  heard  also  that  some 
of  his  Majesty's  Ministers  had  corresponded 
with  the  bodies  from  which  those  proces- 
sions emanated  ;  they  had  no  objection  to 
the  suppression  of  all  processions,  but  it 
appeared  that  it  was  intended,  by  the  Bill 
in  question,  only  to  put  down  Protestant 
processions  —  those  processions  which 
usually  took  place  in  the  month  of  July, 
in  Ireland,  and  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
embrace  any  other  processiouii.  So  re- 
cently as  last  year,  processions  had  been 
held  in  Dublin  which  emanated  from 
meetings  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
and  attended  by  two  of  his  Majesty's  Ser- 
jeants-at-law. Even  at  this  period  large 
masses  of  people  were  assembling  in 
Ireland,  whose  professed  object  was  to 
destroy  Church  property,  but  whose  real 
object  was  to  destroy  every  description  of 
property,  and  yet  Government  had  not 
adopted  any  means  of  preventing  those 
processions.  The  petitioners  concluded 
by  deploring  the  forbearance  of  tlie  Govern* 
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ment  towards  the  disaffected  part  of  the 
population,  and  prayed  that  the  Bill  might 
not  pass  into  a  law.  He  never  was  an 
Orangeman,  and  he  had  always  wished 
that  all  processions,  and  all  party  animosity, 
should  subside ;  but  he  was  bound  to 
state,  that  at  the  present  moment,  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  were  a  most  numer- 
ous and  respectable  body,  and  that  within 
the  last  six  months  tens  of  thousands  of 
persons  had  joined  it,  not  from  a  wish  to 
oppose  the  Government,  but  from  the 
necessity  of  protecting  their  lives  and  pro- 
perty. He  knew  that  a  system  of  exclu- 
sive dealing  had  been  recommended  by 
the  leading  demagogues  of  the  day,  and 
every  body  knew  that  a  recommendation 
from  such  quarters  was  law ;  for  those 
demagogues  not  only  ruled,  but  ruled  with 
a  rod  of  iron.  What  objection,  then, 
could  there  be  to  allow  the  processions  of 
persons  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  the 
object  was  merely  to  go  to  church,  hear  a 
sermon,  and  then  go  home  ?  He  implored 
the  Government  not  to  pass  the  Bill  too 
hastily — at  all  events,  to  postpone  it  until 
after  the  12th  of  July,  at  all  events,  it 
was  now  too  late  for  this  year,  because 
the  preparations  for  the  12th  of  July  were 
already  made — those  public  processions 
which  their  forefathers  had  been  accus- 
tomed to — all  that  the  petitioners  wished 
for  was,  equal  law  and  justice  for  all. 

Mr.  Stanley  deprecated  such  premature 
discussion,  and  implored  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  wait  until  the  Bill  came  regularly  be- 
fore the  House.  As  to  the  procession 
merely  going  to  church  to  hear  a  sermon, 
the  Bill  would  not  interfere  with  it ;  and 
would  only  interfere  with  processions  grow- 
ing out  of  religious  party-feeling ;  but 
what  reason  was  there  for  processions 
going  to  church  with  arms,  banners,  and 
music?  Those  tended  to  create  a  dis- 
turbance, and  should  be  put  down.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  furnished  him  with  a 
sufficient  reason  to  press  the  Bill  hastily 
through  the  House  (which  he  certainly 
should  do),  as  it  appeared  that  preparations 
were  already  making  for  the  processions 
on  the  12th  of  July  next. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  hoped  the  Bill 
would  be  immediately  proceeded  with. 

The  petition  to  be  printed. 

P(JoR  Laws  (Ireland).]  Mr.  Sadler 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forward 
the  Resolution  which  it  was  his  intention 
to  submit  to  the  House,  for  the  purpose 


of  affording  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  approval  of  the  principle  iipon  which 
he  advocated  this  important  subject.  The 
hon.  Member  declared,  that  as  be  had 
hitherto  let  slip  no  opportunity  which  had 
been  afforded  to  him,  since  he  was  in 
public  life,  of  bringing  forward  the  question 
of  the  application  of  Poor  Laws  to 
Ireland,  neither  would  he  stay  from  the 
thorough  discussion  of  the  subject  at  that 
moment,  even  to  proceed  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  his  proposition.  He 
had  been  urged,  on  the  last  occasion  of 
his  bringing  forward  this  question,  to  pre- 
pare a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his 
object  into  effect,  and  to  submit  that  bill 
to  the  House,  when  they  could  discuss  the 
matter  regularly,  and  in  detail.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  principle  of  the  measure 
ought  first  to  be  affirmed  by  the  Hoose, 
and,  upon  that  affirmation,  a  bill  might  be 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
that  principle  into  effect,  with  some  chance 
of  success.  Without  dwelling  upon  the 
minor  arguments  which  might  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  the  Resolution  which  he  was 
about  to  propose,  he  would  assert  that  the 
very  "  head  and  front"  of  them  was  that 
indisputable  axiom  which  maintained  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  be  relieved  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  land.  Especial  care  had 
been  taken  to  enact  laws — and  those,  too, 
of  a  sanguinary  and  harsh  nature — for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty in  Ireland;  but  that  sacred  duty 
which  was  imperative  on  a  just  Legislature 
to  perform — namely,  of  providing  by  law 
for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  destitute 
and  comfortless — had  been  totally  and 
shamefully  neglected  in  Ireland.  It  was 
a  principle  in  morals,  immutable  as  any 
principle  in  nature,  that  the  poor  inherited 
this  claim  to  support  as  part  of  their  birth- 
right: the  great  Locke  advocated  that 
principle  in  his  Treatise  on  Government ; 
and  allowing,  as  he  there  did,  the  rights  of 
property,  he  at  the  same  time  declared' 
that  the  rich  had  no  right  to  starve  the 
poor,  or  to  withhold  from  them  their  share 
of  the  bounties  of  Providence.  The  very 
principles  upon  which  the  rights  of  property 
were  based,  were  founded  on  this  inde- 
feasible right  of  the  poor,  for  properW 
could  not  be  maintained  to  be  sacied, 
save  upon  the  principle  of  reserving  the 
right  of  the  poor  to  maintenance  from  the 
land.  This  was  the  law  in  all  civilnEed 
States.  In  that  State  where,  of  all  others, 
it  was  least  to  be  looked  for,  the  principle 
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was  extended  beyond  the  bounds  which 
were  pat  upon  it  in  the  European  States. 
He  alluded  to  America — the  United  States, 
in  which,  says  Mr.  Dwight,  the  poor  of 
all  classes,  all  colours,  all  nations,  may 
claim  relief  by  law ;  and  what  rendered 
this  claim  more  onerous  in  those  States 
was,  the  fact,  that  the  maintenance  of  a 
certain  number  of  poor  persons  cost  more 
in  New  York,  for  instance,  than  an  equal 
number  did  in  England,  notwithstanding 
the  great  disparity  which  existed  between 
the  prices  of  provisions  in  the  two  countries. 
The  only  exception  which  he  had  to  make 
to  this  universal  adoption  of  a  system  of 
Poor  laws  in  European  States  was  Ireland ; 
and  the  only  question  which  it  seemed  to 
him  it  was  necessary  to  put  before  they 
wereextended  to  that  country, was,  whether 
there  was  a  sufficient  degree  of  poverty 
there  to  render  their  extension  a  matter  of 
necessity  ?  What  was  the  reply  which 
was  made  to  this  question  by  those  upon 
whom  those  Poor  laws  would  press  ? 
Why,  that  the  very  magnitude  of  the  dis- 
tress which  existed  in  Ireland,  was  the 
principal  reason  why  those  laws  ought  to 
be  refused  to  them.  What  a  perversion 
of  argument  was  there — the  very  greatness 
of  the  evil  being  alleged  as  the  excuse 
why  no  remedy  was  to  be  applied — the 
very  depth  of  the  distress  was  the  most 
cogent  reason  used  for  evading  and  neglect- 
ing their  duty.  This  selfish  argument  had 
been  brought  forward  as  the  most  irre- 
fragable. What !  could  the  long  neglect 
of  a  duty,  the  non -performance  of  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  calamity, 
be  a  reason  why  it  should  never  be  carried 
into  execution?  He  trusted  the  House 
would  never  for  one  moment  entertain 
such  an  argument.  Ireland  had  stronger 
claims  to  legislative  relief  than  any  other 
country.  Alternate  pestilence  and  famine, 
those  scourges  of  the  human  race,  had 
committed  their  ravages  amongst  her  po- 
pulation, whilst  the  sword  destroyed  those 
who  had  escaped  the  pestilence.  For 
many  centuries  past,  such  had  been  the 
fearful  history  of  Ireland  ;  famine,  plague, 
and  sword,  held  alternate  sway  in  that 
unhappy  land.  For  all  these  evils  it  was 
said,  casual  charity  is  a  sufficient  boon,  a 
sufficient  relief.  Such  was  the  melancholy 
history  of  Ireland.  It  was  the  so  called 
protection,  or  rather  the  cruel  desertion,  of 
their  absentee  landlords  which  had  re- 
duced the  poor  of  Ireland  for  centuries  to 
the  most  abject  distress.  These  landed 
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proprietors  had  at  length  resorted  to  'the 
expedient  of  clearances;  a  plan  which 
they  would  never  havef  dared  to  propose  in 
England,  where  there  was  a  system  of 
Poor  laws.  They  had  audaciously  called 
the  people  on  their  estates  a  surplus 
population,  and  bad  proceeded  to  ship 
xheni  off,  as  if  that  assertion  were,  or  could 
be,  founded  in  truth.  It  was  objected  to  the 
introduction  of  Poor  laws  in  Ireland  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  •  of  malversation 
going  on  in  the  administration  of  these 
laws  in  England.  But  where,  let  him  ask^ 
was  there  to  be  found  an  institution,  so 
widely  extended  as  the  English  Poor  laws, 
in  the  administration  of  which  some  venial 
errors  might  not  be  detected  ?  Ireland 
had  long  been  in  a  state  either  of  latent 
or  open  disturbance.  The  existence  of 
distress,  according  to  the  axiom  of  Bacon, 
''  Distresses  are  so  many  hopes  for  trouble/' 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  her  disturbed 
condition.  Let  her  have  a  system  of  Poor 
laws  adapted  to  her,  and  he  would  answer 
for  it  the  troubles  would  mainly  cease.  Even 
without  reverting  too  narrowly  to  the  con- 
dition of  England  and  her  Poor  laws,  he 
would  advance  a  proposition  which  no  one 
could  deny — that  it  was  equally  hard  upon 
both  Ireland  and  England  to  provide  for  the 
poor  in  one  country,  and  not  in  another. 
It  was  hard  upon  Ireland,  because  of  the 
suffering  which  her  population  endured  ; 
it  was  hard  upon  England,  because  her 
already  numerous  train  of  operatives, 
both  in  manufacture  and  agriculture,  was 
swelled  by  the  Irish  poor,  who  flocked 
over  to  obtain  employment,  and  who,  by 
working  for  a  less  sum,  reduced  the 
artizan's  wages,  and  took  his  bread  from 
his  mouth.  In  short,  owing  to  this  cause, 
the  market  for  labour,  both  manufacturing 
and  commercial,  was  completely  overload- 
ed, and  the  poor  of  both  countries,  in  con- 
sequence brought  down  to  one  level  of 
wretchedness.  By  doing  justice  to  the 
population  of  Ireland  they  would  do  jus* 
tice  to  England,  and  enable  each  country 
to  maintain  its  own  poor.  An  objection, 
was  made  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
founding  a  system  of  Poor  laws  for  Ire- 
land. Why,  the  same  difficulty  was  made 
at  the  time  the  Poor  laws  were  first  con- 
sidered in  this  country.  The  existence  of 
a  difficulty  was  no  answer  when  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislation  was  admitted.  Others 
expressed  their  fears  of  an  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  mankind  ;  surely  they  could 
not  attempt  to  apply  such  an  argument  as 
2E 
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this  to  Ireland,  whose  history  was  a  prac- 
tical demonstration  to  the  contrary  of  this 
absurd  theory.  He  had  said  enough,  he 
trusted,  to  satisfy  the  House  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  his  Resolution  was  based 
was  correct :  the  affirmation  of  it  he  left 
to  their  consciences,  and  to  their  sense 
of  duty.  It  was  proved  by  statistical 
documents  that  admitted  of  no  controversy 
that  the  poverty  of  Ireland  had  a  greateffect 
upon  human  life.  The  comparative  tables 
of  mortality  there  and  in  England  gave  a 
balance  of  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  Eng- 
land, on  all  lives  under  forty  years  of  age. 
He  trusted,  with  such  important  facts 
before  them,  that  all  parties  in  that  House 
would  lose  their  acrimony,  and  blend  in 
one  united  efibrt  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor,  as  by  so 
doing— so  far  from  putting  a  check,  as  had 
been  asserted,  upon  charity — they  would 
maintain  and  give  vigour  to  that  ines- 
timable feeling.  He  had  pondered  long 
upon  the  subject  of  his  Motion ;  he  had 
devoted  years  to  it  before  he  entered  into 
public  life ;  and  he  felt  convinced,  what- 
ever might  be  their  decision  on  the  subject 
that  night— he  felt  convinced  that  his 
ideas  would  ultimately  obtain  confirmation 
in  that  House,  and  his  principles  be  carried 
into  effect.  He  trusted  the  House  would 
reflect  upon  the  consequences  of  rejecting 
his  Resolutions.  It  was  too  late  in  the 
session  to  introduce  any  bill  founded  upon 
them,  but  he  called  upon  them,  as  they 
valued  the  sacred  principle  upon  which 
his  proposition  was  founded,  to  give  their 
affirmation  to  it.  He  begged  to  move  a 
resolution,  declaratory  *'  That  it  is  ex- 
pedient  to  establish  a  permanent  provision 
for  the  suffering  and  destitute  poor  of  Ire- 
land, by  a  levy  upon  all  the  real  property 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
more  particularly  upon  that  of  the  ab- 
sentees.'' 

Mr.  Hunt  seconded  the  Motion. 

Mr.  Stanley  observed,  that  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  merely  desirous,  by  his 
present  Motion,  to  put  on  record  his  ad- 
hesion to  the  benevolent  principles  which 
he  had, ou  former  occasions,  fully  developed 
to  that  House,  and  he  could  hardly  think  it 
possible  that  the  hon.  Member  was  serious, 
when  he  declared  it  to  be  his  intention  to 
take  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  those 
principles,  which  would,  he  dared  say,  be 
silently  assented  to  by  all,  because  they 
were  so  general  and  so  vague  that  nothing 
binding  could  come  of  them,  though  the 


hon.  Member  deserved  great  credit  for  his 
able  advocacy  of  them.  When  the  hon. 
Grentleman  brought  forward  his  proposi- 
tion last  year,  the  objection  taken,  not 
only  by  members  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, but  by  Members  whose  conduct 
was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  party  consi- 
derations, was,  that  it  was  calling  on  the 
House  to  affirm  a  proposition  which  ad- 
mitted of  different  constructions,  and  the 
judgment  of  different  individuals.  The 
people  of  Ireland  might  fancy  that  it  bound 
the  House  to  every  thing  whilst  some 
of  the  Members  who  voted  for  it  might 
conscientiously  believe  that  it  bound  the 
House  to  nothing.  He  stated,  then, 
that  he  wished  the  hon.  Member,  who  had 
paid  the  subject  so  much  attention,  would 
oring  it  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  in  a  form  which  would  enable  them 
to  grapple  with  the  practical  point  and 
real  difficulties  of  the  measure ;  and 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  introduce  a 
bill,  he  then  assured  him  it  should  have 
the  most  anxious  and  impartial  considera- 
tion. He  was,  therefore,  rejoiced  to  find, 
from  the  notice  on  the  Order  Book,  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  intended  to  do  this. 
Judge,  however,  of  his  regret,  as  well  as  his 
surprise,  to  find  that  the  notice  had  been 
altered  within  the  last  four  days,  and  the 
hon.  Member  now  came  forward  with  m 
Resolution,  he  would  not  say  as  vague, 
but  infinitely  more  vague,  than  that  which 
he  introduced  last  year.  He  had  listened 
to  his  speech  to-night  with  every  possible 
respect  for  the  talents  and  eloquence  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  it  was  quite  im- 
possible to  ascertain  from  that  speech  any 
oue  single  plan  by  which  the  hon.  Genlle- 
man  expected  to  overcome  the  evil  of 
which  he  complained.  He  did  not  for 
one  moment  deny  the  moral  obligation  to 
relieve  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  the 
question  was,  in  what  manner  the  Legis- 
lature was  to  afford  effectual  relief.  He 
wished  to  know  what  was  the  practical 
question  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  meant 
to  bring  forward.  Did  the  hon.  Gentle-* 
man  mean  to  assert,  that  there  were  no 
charitable  institutions  in  Ireland ^  to  which 
the  Legislature  had  not  paid  any  atten- 
tion ?  Did  the  hon.  Gentleman  not  recol- 
lect the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Fever  Hos- 
pital, the  County  Infirmaries,  and  other 
institutions  of  a  similar  description?  Did 
the  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to  say,  that  those 
institutions  should  be  more  effiectuaHy  as- 
sisted ?    Except  for  the  evils  of 
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find  deafness,  and  dumbness,  there  were 
no  physical  evils  for  the  mitigation   of 
which,  in  Treland,  legislative  means  were 
not  aflPorded.     Did  the  hon.  Gentleman 
mean  that  the  House   should   blindfold, 
and  without  investigation,  pledge  itself  to 
a  Resolution  that  it  would  afford  the  means 
of  supporting  all  persons  in  Ireland  who 
were  unable  by  their  labour  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families  ?     Was  he 
prepared  to  bring  forward  such  a  proposi- 
tion as  that,  with  all  the  immediate  disad- 
vantages which  surrounded  it?     Was  it 
not  desirable,  at  least,  to  postpone  such  a 
pledge  until  it  could  be  shown  that  the  pro- 
posed system  was  free  from  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  a  similar  one  in  England  ? 
Would  that  hon.  Member  bring  forward  a 
bill  himself  on  the  subject,  and  expose 
himself  to  all  the  consequences  in  public 
estimation  of  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages—such as  the  expenses  of  litigation 
incident  to  the  English  system,  with  the 
charges  of   removals  from  one  parish  to 
another  ?    No  ;  the  hon.  Member  shrunk 
from   the  difficulties   incident  to  such  a 
measure,  though  he  had  talked  of  bring- 
ing in  a  bill,  and  had  actually  given  notice 
of  it.     Now  they  were  to  be  amused  with 
something  of  a  lighter  character;  namely, 
a  resolution,  by  which  it  was  sought  to 
pledge  the  House  to  something  not  strictly 
defined.     He  acknowledged  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  been  so  occupied 
with  objects  of  the  very  utmost  and  press- 
ing importance,  that  they  were  not  pre- 
pared to  introduce,  at  present,  a  measure, 
on  their  own  responsibility,  which  it  might 
be  hoped  would  obviate  the  difficulty.    He, 
therefore,  must  object  to  an    instruction 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  pledging 
Government   to  an  abstract  proposition, 
propounded  by  any  other  person,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  weighed  and  considered. 
At  least,  before  such  a  pledge  was  given, 
they  should  know  to  what  they  were  to  be 
pledged ;  because,  observe  this,  whatever 
it  might  be,  it  was  a  subject  which,  if  they 
touched,  they  must  touch  with  prudence 
and  consummate  judgment;  for,  if  they 
touched  it  incautiously,  or  infelicitously, 
the  evils  they  would  create  must  be,  per- 
haps, greater  than  those  they  would  avoid, 
and  it  was  most  likely  that  in  such  a  case 
the  most  ruinous  and  fatal  consequences 
would  ensue.     Now  all  this  the  Govern- 
ment was  called  upon  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's motion  to  do,  in  utter  biindness  and 


ignorance  of  the  object  or  extent  of  die 
measure  thereon  to  be  founded.    It  was 
also  notorious  that,  ere  Parliament  met 
again,  a  new  Parliament  would  be  called 
together,  and  the  effect  of  this  Motion 
would  be,  to  pledge  a  future  and  a  new 
Parliament  to  the  expediency  of  acqai* 
escing  in  the  future  measure  which  still 
slumbered  in  the  bosom  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, and  which  was.  In  fact,  an  abstract 
Erinciple,  conceived,  but  not  announced, 
y  that  hon.  Member.     It  might  be,  per- 
haps, applicable  only  to  the  old  or  infirm, 
or  it  might  embrace  the  able-bodied  poor 
who  had   not  employment  sufficient  for 
their  support ;   but,  as  the  question  now 
stood,  with  this  imperfect  information  be« 
fore  them,  he  should,  he  confessed,  meet 
it,  as  he  had  before  met  a  similar  motion, 
to  show  his  conviction  that  the  Motion 
was  ill-timed  and  inconvenient,  by  moving 
the  previous  question.    To  disprove  tte 
assertion  of  the  hon.  Member,  that  there 
was  no  legislative  enactment,  relative  to 
Ireland,  on  the  principle  of  our  Poor  laws, 
he  would  only  refer  to  a  bill  of  his  own, 
this  Session  of  Parliament,  for  amending 
the  58th  and  59th  of  George  3rd,  with  the 
view  to  prevent  contagious  and  epidemic 
diseases.  The  principle  of  this  bill  was,  to 
extend  the   power  of  levying  means  of 
compulsory  relief,  through  the  establish-* 
ment  of  a  Board  of  Health.    The  clause 
to  which  he  alluded  gave  power  to  the 
Board,  which  was  appointed  by  the  parish 
vestry  authorities,  to  guard  against  the 
first  symptoms  of  approaching  contagion, 
or  epidemic  disease,  and  to  borrow  iiAoney 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  whenever  ther 
perceived  symptoms  of  that  distress  which 
they  apprehended  would  lead  to  endemic 
disease.    Was  not  that  a  Poor  law,  so  far 
as  it  went  ?    He  would  not  sanction  the 
application  of  a  system,  such  as  that  ex- 
isting in  England  now,  to  a  country  so 
eminently  and  exclusively  agricultural  as 
Ireland,  because  a  Poor  law,  such  as  we 
had  in  England,  would,   in  Ireland,  be 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  effects ;  be« 
cause  it  implied  that  employment  was  to 
be  provided  by  some  means,  for  those  who 
coul4   not  support  themselves    by    the 
means  of  their  own  labour.     If  such  a 
project  were  carried  into  effect  in  Ireland, 
without  great  care  being  taken  to  counter- 
balance the  evils  necessarily  attendant  on 
it,  it  could  not  but  prove  a  curse,  instead 
of  a  boon,  to  Ireland.    In  the  present  state 
of  the  House,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
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Session,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  impossible  to  legislate  satis- 
factorily on  so  important  a  subject.  If 
so,  how  impolitic  and  imprudent  it  would 
be  for  the  House  to  pledge  itself  to  some- 
thing which  it  could  not  accomplish,  and 
the  mode  of  accomplishing  which,  by  its 
successor,  it  could  not  divine !  There  was 
one  part  of  the  bon.  Gentleman's  resolu- 
tion to  which  he  would  rather  give  a  direct 
negative  than  meet  it  with  the  previous 
question  ;  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
complicated  the  question  of  the  Poor  laws 
in  Ireland  with  the  question  of  Absen- 
teeism. He  willingly  allowed  that  a  great 
moral  injury  resulted  from  the  absenteeism 
of  great  landed  proprietors  in  any  country ; 
and  when  to  that  consideration  was  added 
great  drain  of  rents,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  absenteeism  had  a  great  effect  on  the 
physical  comforts,  as  well  as  on  the  moral 
condition,  of  the  community.  But  it  was 
a  very  difficult  question  to  know  how  to 
deal  with.  Were  they,  by  a  system  of 
Poor  laws,  to  press  on  the  estates  of 
absentees?  But  how  was  absenteeism 
itself  to  be  defined  ?  Did  it  consist  in  an 
absence  from  Ireland  of  nine  months,  of 
six  months,  of  three  months,  of  two 
months  ?  Was  an  absence  of  six  months 
in  two  years,  or  of  three  months  in  two 
successive  years,  to  be  considered  equal 
absenteeism  ?  What  then  was  absenteeism? 

Mr.  Sadler:  The  Legislature  had  de- 
cided who  was  an  absentee,  and  the  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  by  their  vote. 

Mr.  Stanley :  If  so,  he  would  not  trou- 
ble the  House  with  an  inquiry  into  that 
which  had  been  settled  by  so  high  an  au- 
thority ;  but  the  Legislature  had  not  de- 
cided whether  it  was  equitable  or  politic 
to  make  distinctions  in  taxation  between 
those  who  were  resident  and  those  who 
were  not  so.  He  would  ask  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  too,  looking  at  the  question 
in  another  point  of  view,  were  the  Irish 
proprietors,  in  his  mind,  the  only  persons 
who,  in  strictness,  could  be  considered 
absentees,  living  at  a  distance  on  the  pro- 
duce of  Irish  property,  and  making  no  re- 
turn to  that  country?  What  would  he 
say  to  the  numerous  mortgages  on  Irish 
property  and  estates?  Was  not  the  man 
who  advanced  money  upon  mortgage  to  a 
person  possessed  of  a  rent-roll  of  10,000/.  a 
year,  from  which  mortgage  he  derived  an 
income  to  the  extent  of  9,600/.  a  year, 
whilst  the  original  landed  proprietor  re- 
ceived no  more  than  500/.  a  year,  a  very 


formidable  absentee,  and  very  difficult  to 
reach  by  legislative  provision  ?  Had  he 
no  right  to  receive  the  amount  of  his  mort- 
gage, and  the  proceeds  of  hit  money,  on 
the  security  of  an  estate  in  Ireland, 
although  he  resided  here,  and  had  never 
seen  the  estate  in  question  ?  Would  the 
hon.  Gentleman  go,  in  order  to  support 
his  abstract  proposition,  the  length  of  say* 
ing,  that  he  would  tax  this  mortg^agee  as 
an  absentee,  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
est and  the  pocket  of  the  farmer  or  tenant 
who  resided  on  the  land,  and  thus  raise  a 
provision  by  law  for  the  Irish  poor  ? 
There  was  also  a  class  of  absentees  here 
who  had  estates  in  both  countries,  and, 
though  they  preferred  living  on  their 
English  estates,  yet  the  property  from 
which  they  absented  themselves  in  Ireland 
was  far  more  liable  to  mismanagement;  and 
the  influence  of  change  of  seasons  or  crops 
upon  the  condition  or  resources  of  their 
tenantry  was  much  greater  than  on  their 
English  property.  Would  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber go  to  the  extent  of  taxing  each  and  all 
of  these  parties?  The  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  have  taken  up  the  question, 
although  humanely,  certainly  far  too 
vaguely,  and  upon  too  light  grounds  to 
warrant  him  in  giving  the  Motion  his  sup- 
port ;  he  should,  therefore,  meet  it  by 
moving  as  an  amendment  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Chapman  felt  desirous  of  doing 
that  for  the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough 
which  he  had  altogether  omitted  doing 
for  himself,  and  of  giving  to  the  House 
some  description  of  the  extent  and  nature 
of  his  proposed  plan  of  Poor  laws.  In 
his  speech  at  a  public  meeting  in  Leeds, 
the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  that  if  all 
the  tithes  in  Ireland  were  converted  into  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  that  provision 
would  be  inadequate ;  therefore,  let  Irish 
Members  be  fully  aware  of  the  extent  of 
the  proposed  plan,  and  not  imagine  that, 
by  voting  for  that  Motion,  they  were 
merely  advocating  the  introduction  of  a 
modified  system.  He  felt  extremely 
unwilling  upon  that  occasion  to  detain 
the  House  by  any  lengthened  observations 
as  to  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing a  modified  system.  Upon  that 
point  he  begged  to  refrain  from  giving  any 
opinion  ;  but  Jn  opposing  this  measure, 
he  did  not  mean  to  pledge  himself  to 
oppose  a  modified  system :  he  chiefly 
opposed  it  on  account  of  the  time  at  which 
it  was  brought  forward,  as  he,  consideied 
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that,  however  consistent  it  might  be  in  the 
hon.  Member,  who  looked  forward  with 
fear  and  apprehension  to  the  reformed 
Parliament,  to  endeavour  to  bind  this 
House,  and  hurry  forward  the  measure 
now,  it  would  be  very  unsuitable  in  those 
who  anticipated  great  and  important  bene- 
fits from  the  next  Parliament,  to  advocate 
so  vague  and  indefinite  a  proposition,  which 
the  hon.  Member  himself  acknowledged  he 
did  not  intend  to  follow  up  by  any  specific 
measure,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not 
possibly  lead  to  any  practical  results.  He, 
therefore,  would  oppose  the  Resolution, 
without  at  that  time  expressing  any  opin- 
ion upon  the  subject  of  the  extension  of  a 
poor-rate  to  Ireland,  which  he  would  reserve 
for  some  other  opportunity.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  absenteeism  he  would  only  say,  that 
the  hon.  Member  seemed  to  him  about 
reviving  the  obsolete  statutes  of  Edward 
3rd  and  Richard  2nd. 

Mr.  James  Grattan  begged  to  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough  for  bring- 
ing the  subject  under  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  had  been  argued,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  gone  into  or  proposed 
any  detailed  or  definite  measure.  And 
why  had  he  not  ?  Because  there  were 
already  on  the  Table  of  the  House  propo- 
sitions of  definite  measures,  resolutions  of 
this  House,  and  Reports  of  Committees 
upon  this  subject,  which  remained  on  the 
Table  unattended  to.  Such  being  the  case, 
he  thought  it  was  too  much  to  charge  the 
hon.  Gentleman  with  being  indefinite  in 
the  resolution  he  had  proposed.  That  the 
propositions  to  which  he  had  referred  re- 
mained unattended  to,  somewhat  surprised 
him,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Secretary  for  Ireland)  had  admitted 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  establish- 
ing Poor  laws,  and  had  acknowledged 
their  principle  in  the  bill  he  had  himself 
introduced  in  the  present  Session,  and  to 
which  he  had  this  evening  referred,  making 
a  provision  for  the  sick  poor.  In  reference 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  respect  to  absentees,  he 
(Mr.Grattan)  begged  to  say,  that  he  would 
preserve  to  every  individual  the  right  of 
residing  wherever  his  choice  dictated,  but 
he  should^  notwithstanding,  require  that 
all  such  should  contribute  to  the  relief  and 
comfort  of  the  poor,  and  that  every  noble- 
man or  gentleman  should  be  bound  to 
afiTord  something  to  the  support  and  main- 
tenance of  those  he  left  behind  him.    The 

(question  of  a  provision  for  tbo  poor  of  Ire- 


land was  one  demanding  early  attention, 
and  he  was  sure  the  question  agitating  Ire« 
land  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  would  never 
be  settled  until  the  laws  were  assimilated 
and  the  people  of  both  countries  were 
placed   upon  an    equal    footing.     There 
were  already  two  bills  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  in  progress,  involving  two  great 
and  important  questions  to  the  people  of 
Ireland — he  meant  the  bill  for  the  removal 
of  the  Irish  poor,  and  the  Tithe  Commu- 
tation Bill,  both  of  which  tended  to  aggra- 
vate the  distresses  of  that  countiy,  miile 
any  measure,  tending  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor  was  wholly  unattended  to;  but  they 
were  told  to  wait  until  die  next  session  of 
Parliament,  when  their   wants  would  be 
considered.   Indeed,  all  his  (Mr.  Grattan't) 
hopes  for  any  measures  of  benefit  to  Ireland 
centred  in  the  reformed  Parliament.  While 
the  present  system  continued,  there  would 
be  no  end  to  the  combinations  of  Rockites, 
Whitefeet,  and  other  parties,  from  which 
so  much  misery  had  been  entailed  on  the 
country.      Both   in  1819    and    in   1822 
Committees  had  sat  to  inquire  into  the 
condition  of  Ireland,  and  they  had  report- 
ed that  her  distresses   arose   from   local 
causes,  which  could  only  be  removed  by 
such  charges  on  the  land  as  would  afford 
a  security  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the    country.     He    concurred    in     that 
opinion.     Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
emigration  system,  and  he  was  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  the  system  of  emigration 
of  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  had  been  productive 
of  relief  to  Ireland ;  but  with  respect  to  what 
had  been  stated  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions for  supporting  and  relieving  the  sick, 
he  would  say,  that  the  poor  supported  them- 
selves, for  they,  in  some  way  or  shape, 
contributed  the  funds  upon  which  they 
relied  when  distressed.     He  regretted  the 
subject  had  not  been  taken  up  by  the  late 
Government,  in  the  year  1825,  but  they 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  what   was  now  the  conse- 
quence?    Why,  tithes  were  extinguished 
in   Ireland.     Would   the   Clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  have  now  been  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  if  a 
different  course  had  been  adopted,   and 
they  had  themselves  come  forward  with 
petitions  upon   the  subject?     But    they 
never  stirred  in  the  matter,  and  the  result 
was  their  present  distress.     He  felt  con- 
vinced that  some  such  measure  as  that 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
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Decenary y  and  he  hoped  the  right  hon. 
GentlemaOy  as  Secretary  for  Ireland,  would 

g've  it  his  support  if  brought  forward  on  a 
tare  occasion. 

Colonel  Perceval  had  been  requested 
by  several  gentlemen  of  the  county  of 
Mayo  to  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Grand  Jury  laws  were  administered, 
especially  that  portion  which  related  to 
a  provision  for  the  poor,  the  object  of 
which  bad  been,  on  several  occasions, 
frustrated  by  the  Grand  Jury  of  that 
county,  who  even  had  staggered  the  Judges 
themselves,  when  they  had  called  their 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  Grand 
Jury  laws  by  which  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  had  been  frustrated. 

Mr.  Strickland  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  1825,  and  expressed  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  raise 
the  Irish  labourer  to  the  standard  of  the 
English  labourer,  or  else  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  the  latter  would  be  even- 
tually overpowered  by  the  influx  of  the 
former.  It  had  been  said  by  a  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Holland),  several  years  ago,  "  that 
it  was  easy  to  describe  the  sufferings  and 
miseries  of  the  poor,  but  that  it  was 
difficult  to  provide  a  remedy  for  them.** 
Now  he  (Mr.  Strickland)  thought  a  strict, 
well-modified,  and  well-defined  system  of 
Poor  laws  would  confer  a  great  blessing 
upon  Ireland ;  while  he  hesitated  not  to  say, 
that  a  system  such  as  practised  in  this 
country,  particularly  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts, would  be  an  evil  and  a  curse  to 
that  country.  He  should  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Aldbo- 
rough,  if  he  pressed  it  to  a  division,  because 
his  (Mr.  Strickland's)  construction  of  the 
Resolution  was,  that  some  system  of  Poor 
laws  should  be  introduced  into  Ireland  ; 
others  might  put  a  different  construction 
upon  the  Resolution,  but  such  was  his. 
He,  however,  hoped  that,  considering  the 
near  approach  of  the  end  of  the  session, 
and  indeed,  of  the  end  of  the  Parliament, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  content  himself 
with  having  thus  recorded  his  sentiments, 
and  not  press  his  Resolution  to  a  division. 
Mr.  Wyse  could  not  help  availing 
himself  of  that  opportunity  to  say,  that 
the  Church  had  taken  every  occasion  of 
throwing  those  taxes  which  it  ought  to  pay, 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  people ;  for  which 
reason  it  appeared  to  him,  before  any  fresh 
burthen  was  imposed  on  the  nation,  that 
the  Church  ought  again  to  pay  those  taxes 


which  had  so  unjustly  been  imposed  on 
the  country :  when  this  was  done,  they 
might  judge  how  far  the  money  of  the 
nation  would  be  required.  If  this  point 
were  settled ,  he  should  be  prepared  to  go 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  always 
shown  himself  so  anxious  and  so  zealous 
on  the  subject ;  but,  till  then,  the  matter 
ought  to  rest  in  abeyance,  and  be  shonld, 
therefore,  suspend  his  vote,  especially 
when  it  was  to  be  given  on  such  a  motion 
as  that  presented  this  evening;  for  it 
should  be  observed,  that  the  present  Re* 
solution  went  much  further  than  that  of 
last  year,  which  merely  stated  that  it  was 
proper  to  support  our  fellow-creatures. 
The  present  Motion,  however,  went  into 
details,  though  much  too  loosely ;  and  it. 
therefore,  pledged  the  House,  not  only  to 
the  opinion  that  it  was  proper  to  support 
our  fellow-creatures,  but  that  it  was  pro- 
per to  support  them  in  a  particular  manner. 
His  objection  to  this  Motion  was,  that, 
having  once  gone  into  detail,  it  had  not 
gone  far  enough.  It  was  neither  one  thing 
nor  the  other ;  and  he,  for  one,  therefore, 
must  wait  for  something  more  specified 
and  distinct.  He  was  fully  aware  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
countries :  on  this  side  of  the  water  the  poor 
man  was  sure  of  support ;  on  the  other 
side,  such  support  as  there  was  for  him 
was  disjointed  and  uncertain  ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  contend,  that  some  great 
change  ought  to  take  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  an  assimilation  between 
the  state  of  England  and  Ireland.  He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  the  support  of  the  sick  and  the 
maimed  in  Ireland  had  been  a  subject  of 
frequent  legislation,  both  in  this  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and,  so 
far  from  their  not  being  provided  for,  there 
was,  perhaps,  a  larger  provision  for  them 
in  that  country  than  elsewhere ;  but,  then, 
it  had  always  assumed  a  heterogeneons 
shape,  and  wanted  that  system  of  regn-* 
larity  which  had  always  proved  so  highly 
beneficial  here.  Besides,  it  was  not  affo^ed 
sufficiently  early  to  do  that  good  which 
might  otherwise  be  effected.  A  family, 
for  instance,  gradually  sunk,  from  want 
of  sustenance,  and  was  at  length  attacked 
with  fever ;  the  father  was  removed  to  the 
fever  hospital,  and  died  ;  his  childreo 
shared  his  fate  one  by  one.  And  why 
was  this  ?  The  earlier  wants  of  the  familT 
had  been  unattended  to,  and  the  Irish 
system   of  relief  seemed  to  forfet  thit 
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prevention  was  better  than  cure.  Surely, 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  expended 
the  money  in  giving  that  man  employ- 
ment,  and  thus  to  have  redeemed  him  m 
time  from  so  deplorable  a  state  of  starva- 
tion. He  did  not,  however,  expect  that 
one  Session  of  Parliament  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  bring  the  House  to  a  safe  con- 
clusion :  such  a  subject  roust  necessarily 
occupy  a  considerable  portion  of  time ; 
and  bis  main  objection  to  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's motion  was,  that  it  did  not  tend 
to  direct  attention  to  any  special  object. 
He  gave  him  the  fullest  credit  for  bene- 
volence of  intention ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  moved  for  leave  to  intro- 
duce a  bill,  he  should  certainly  have 
had  his  support,  because  he  was  seek- 
ing information  on  the  subject.  It  was 
of  very  little  consequence  whether  the 
House  pledged  itself  to  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  Motion,  for  in  a  few  months 
that  House  would  be  no  more,  and  the 
next  Parliament  would  not  hold  itself 
bound  by  anything  this  Parliament  might 
have  done,  but  act,  he  trusted,  on  very 
different  principles  and  views.  Above  all, 
he  wished  that  this  question  should  be 
suspended,  now  that  the  public  mind  was 
occupied  by  a  very  different  subject — 
which  subject  was  being  solved  day  by 
day — and  which,  when  solved,  would  put 
it  in  the  power  of  the  Legislature  to  come 
to  a  wiser  and  a  juster  conclusion  on  the 
question  than  was  now  proposed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  a  subject  so  important 
as  the  present  required  the  most  mature 
consideration,  and  it  was  his  wish  to  pay 
the  utmost  attention  -to  it ;  but  he  was 
sorry  to  say,  he  had  not  heard  one  ar- 
gument from  the  hon.  Mover  that  could 
induce  him  to  vote  for  his  proposition. 
The  hon.  Member  ought  to  have  made  out 
the  efficiency  and  advantage  of  the  Poor 
lawsy  as  they  operated  in  England,  before 
he  required  the  system  to  be  applied  to 
Ireland.  But  the  hon.  Member  did  not 
and  could  not  show  that  any  advantage 
resulted  from  the  English  Poor  laws.  So 
far  were  they  from  conferring  benefit,  that 
the  system,  he  believed,  destroyed  the  inde* 
pendence  of  the  people,  without  effectually 
relieving  their  poverty.  The  Poor  laws 
threatened  to  swallow  up  the  fee-simple 
of  the  land.  The  condition  of  the  north- 
ern and  southern  districts  of  this  country 
was  very  strongly  contrasted  :  it  would  be 
found  that  in  Ui«  former^  where  the  Poor 


laws  were  not  enforced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  the  latter,  the  people  w«re 
morally  and  physically  in  a  better  situa- 
tion than  in  the  south.  The  same  remark 
applied  to  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  Scotland.  He  thought  the  hon. 
Member  had  not  made  out  a  case  such  as 
would  justify  the  House  in  agreeing  to 
his  proposition.  With  respect  to  ab* 
senteeism,  that  was  a  question  of  seriooa 
import,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  the 
hon.  member  for  Aldborough  seemed  to 
think.  The  principle  of  taxing  absentee! 
more  than  others  involved  the  quettioily 
how  far  the  Legislature  had  a  right  to 
chain  men  to  their  property,  or  to  compel 
them  to  change  it ;  and  it  certainly  mvit 
operate  against  the  permanent  intereiti 
of  Ireland,  if  anything  were  done  that 
should  finally  draw  the  capital  from  that 
country.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  this 
question  would  never  be  combined  with 
that  of  the  Poor  laws,  but  that,  whenever 
brought  forward,  it  would  be  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  subject. 

Mr.  Skeil  thought  that  there  were  two 
objections  to  the  adoption  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  motion.  The  one  was,  that 
the  House  would  thereby  be  only  leavior 
a  legacy  to  the  next  Parliament :  it  would 
be  a  sort  of  testament  of  recommendation 
from  a  Parliament  already  self-condemned, 
and  in  the  agonies  of  suicide.  The  right 
hon.  Grentleman  had,  with  his  usual  tact, 
laid  his  finger  on  this  part  of  the  case,  and 
all  that  he  (Mr.  Shetl)  had  to  hope  was, 
that  he  would  further  embody  the  idea  in 
his  Tithe  Report,  and  leave  Uie  whole  of 
that  question  also  to  the  decision  of  the 
next  Parliament.  The  other  obiection  was, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  come 
forward  with  a  distinct  proposition.  He 
(Mr.  Sheil)  had  narrowly  watched  the 
progress  of  his  speech  :  he  certainly  went 
over  a  vast  range  of  amiable  speculations, 
but  he  did  not  mention  one  specific  object : 
he  did  not  propose  a  Board  of  Manage- 
ment in  the  respective  parishes;  he  did 
not  say  anything  about  the  co-operation 
of  the  Clergy  ;  and,  in  fact,  he  entirely 
confined  himself  to  abstract  principles. 
But  why  did  he  do  this,  when  he  was  saM 
that  the  House  would  be  looking  for  tbe 
means  of  entering  into  some  safe  and  snb* 
stantial  measure  ?  The  hon.  member  fbr 
Middlesex  had  fallen  into  a  mistake,  in 
thinking  that  the  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed  to  apply  the  English  system  to  Ire* 
land.  Indeed,  all  must  admit  that  the  me« 
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chinery  of  this  country  did  not  work  well, 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  certainly  did  not 
propose  to  adopt  itas  the  model  for  Ireland. 
The  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  had, 
therefore,  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Aldborough,  arguments  which 
he  never  used  ;  but  then  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  had  done  them  the 
favour  of  answering  those  arguments  with 
great  ingenuity.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
should  also  have  recollected,  that  Scotland 
was  situated  very  differently  from  Ireland. 
Scotland  had  enjoyed  a  long  course  of 
political  ease  ;  agriculture  there  had  been 
carried  to  the  highest  point,  so  had  manu- 
factures ;  the  Clergy  there  belonged  to  the 
religion  of  the  people,  and  they  therefore 
exercised  an  influence  over  the  rich  which 
could  not  be  felt  in  Ireland.  In  Scotland 
the  clergyman  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
place  of  worship,  and  made  a  collection 
for  the  poor — a  collection  not  enforced 
by  the  law  of  the  land,  but  by  the  law  of 
public  opinion.  The  clergyman  acted  as  a 
sort  of  tax-gatherer ;  he  used  religion  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  succeeded,  even  with 
the  hard-hearted,  because  they  were  influ- 
enced by  a  feeling  of  shame.  But  in  Ire- 
land the  minister  of  the  poor  did  not  stand 
at  the  church  door  of  the  rich.  It  was 
true,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  were  a 
most  charitable  body ;  but  their  charity 
could  not  be  brought  into  practice  as  in 
Scotland.  No  one  could  deny,  that  great 
misery  had  resulted  from  the  clearing  sys- 
tem. He  trusted  in  God  that  the  eflect 
of  that  system  would  not  be  permanent ; 
but,  while  it  lasted,  it  must  produce  misery 
of  the  most  appalling  sort.  It  might  be 
said  that  that  system  was  not  likely  to 
prevail  again.  No ;  for  it  had  done  its 
worst :  it  had  left  a  large  deposit  of 
calamity  in  several  parts  of  Ireland.  A 
system  of  Poor  laws  for  Ireland  would  be 
premature,  till  such  part  of  the  Church 
property  as  was  not  required  for  the  de- 
cent maintenance  of  the  Clergy  was  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  the  poor.  And, 
while  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  he  would 
remind  the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough, 
that,  in  his  book  on  Ireland,  he  had  very 
fully  discussed  those  questions  which  re- 
lated to  the  Church  of  Ireland.  He  (Mr. 
Sheil)^  therefore,  begged  to  ask  him  how  it 
happened  that  he  had  entirely  omitted  the 
topic  in  his  speech  of  this  evening?  It  was 
certainly  hiatus  valde  deflendus.  With  re- 
spect to  absentees,  although  there  seemed 

no  immediate  connexion  between  them 


and  the  other  part  of  the  hoo.  Gentlemui'g 
motion,  it  was  certainly  difficult  to  touch 
upon  one  of  those  subjects  without  refer- 
ring to  the  other.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland,  un- 
like a  certain  school  of  political  econo- 
mists, admitted  that  absenteeism  was 
productive  of  great  moral  evil  and  pecu- 
niary embarrassment;  but,  whilst  he  made 
that  admission,  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  was  sorry 
to  see  an  objection  raised  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  removal  of  the  evil.  He  asked,  how 
were  they  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
prietor of  an  estate,  and  a  mortgagee 
residing  in  London  ?  He  would  see,  upon 
examination,  that  the  evil  arising  from  a 
mortgagee  residing  in  London  was  only 
temporary  ;  whereas,  that  of  a  proprietor 
not  residing  on  his  estate  was  permanent. 
For  instance,  he  (Mr.  Sheil)  had  an  estate 
in  Ireland  ;  he  mortgaged  it  to  a  London 
merchant ;  and,  on  his  not  paying  the  in- 
terest, he  foreclosed,  sold  the  estate^  and 
things  resumed  their  natural  course.  [Mr. 
Stanley  :  Suppose  you  pay  the  interest  ?] 
That  was  a  fact  assumed  by  the  right  hon. 
Secretary  ;  but  regularity  with  Irish  mort- 
gagors was  certainly  not  often  to  be  met 
with.  The  evil,  then,  arising  from  a 
mortgagee's  being  in  possession  of  an 
estate  was  only  temporary.  Now,  there 
was  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  received 
20,000/.  per  annum  from  the  county  of 
Waterford ;  and  the  rents  of  the  estates 
from  which  he  received  it,  had,  in  like 
manner,  long  been  drawn  by  his  ancestors. 
This,  then,  was  a  permanent  drain  of 
money  from  Ireland  ;  but,  if  these  estates 
were  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  mortgagee, 
and  his  interest  were  not  paid,  he  would 
sell  the  land,  and  it  would  be  distributed 
amongst  various  purchasers.  It  was, 
therefore,  quite  a  mistake  to  compare  the 
case  of  the  mortgagee,  who  had  only  a 
temporary  hold  upon  the  soil,  with  that  of 
an  absentee  proprietor,  who  was  fixed  and 
rooted  in  it.  It  had  been  said  that  no 
expedient  to  prevent  absenteeism  had  ever 
succeeded ;  but,  certainly,  he  did  not 
think  it  could  be  denied  that  the  attempt 
had  been  made  more  than  once,  with  more 
or  less  of  success.  The  Statute  of  Edward 
3rd,  and  the  Statute  of  Richard  2nd, 
had  been  referred  to  ;  and  the  latter  had 
been  pronounced,  by  high  authority,  tO 
be  just  in  principle,  and  salutary  m  its 
effects.  In  the  time  of  Henry  8th,  another 
Act  was  passed  to  cure  the  evil ;  nor  most 
the  House  imagine  they  remained  i  doMl 
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letter,  for  let  any  bon.  Member  open  the 
Statute-book,  and  be  would  find,  under  the 
head  of  the  *'  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,''  that 
all  the  estates  of  the  Talbot  family  in 
Waterford,  were  forfeited  for  absenteeism. 
Did  he  mean  that  there  should  now  be 
forfeitures  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  that  in 
those  Acts  materials  might  be  foun4  for 
framing  the  provisions  of  a  bill  at  present. 
Before  the  Union,  an  Act  was  passed  in 
Ireland  imposing  a  tax  of  4^.  in  the 
pound  on  all  pensions  paid  to  persons 
absent  from  the  country  ;  and,  in  1773, 
Mr.  Flood  made  a  motion,  which  was  lost 
by  only  a  small  majority,  for  a  two 
shilling  tax  on  the  estates  of  absentees. 
Such  a  proposition,  therefore,  was  not 
quite  so  unprecedented  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
might  imagine. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  was  prepared  to  vote 
forthe  motion  for  postponing  the  considera- 
tion of  this  matter  for  the  present ;  but  he 
should  have  been  equally  ready  to  vote 
had  the  question  been  so  framed  as  to 
meet  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member 
with  a  direct  negative.  The  grounds  of  his 
opinions  upon  this  subject  he  had  stated, 
at  great  lengths,  on  former  occasions,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  beyond  a  very  few 
minutes.  He  concurred  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex  in  all  the  statements  of 
facts  and  principles  wbich  he  bad  made ; 
and  rejoiced  that  such  a  declaration  of  opin- 
ion had  come  from  him,  who,  of  all  men, 
could  not  be  suspected  of  being  indiflferent 
to  the  rights  of  the  people,  or  the  real  in- 
terests of  the  poor.  He  (Mr.  Spring  Rice) 
objected,  on  principle,  to  any  proposition, 
the  effect  of  which,  under  colour  of  giving 
relief  to  prevailing  distress  or  misery, 
would  be  rather  to  increase  misery,  and 
create  a  demand  for  relief  greater  than  they 
had  the  means  of  supplying.  He  should 
at  all  times  feel  it  his  duty,  as  an  Irishman, 
to  meet  any  such  proposition,  in  any  shape, 
with  a  direct  negative.  With  respect'  to 
the  application  of  Church  property  to  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  not  only  did  he  think 
the  House  had  no  right  to  take  the  Church 
property  for  that  purpose,  but  that  the 
objections  he  had  to  relieving  the  poor  in 
that  way  would  be  greater  than  if  the 
relief  were  to  be  given  from  the  produce 
of  voluntary  assessments.  When  people 
were  called  upon  to  tax  themselves,  there 
was  some  check  upon  abuses ;  but  if  the 
power  were  given  them  of  putting  their 
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principle  were  vicious,  then  would  it  be 
applied  in  a  more  mischievous  degree. 
With  respect  to  absenteeism,  he  deplored 
it  as  much  as  any  man ;  and  had  never 
mixed  himself  up  with  that  school  of 
political  economy  which,  looking  only  to 
the  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  part  of 
the  question,  and  forgetting  the  important 
considerations  of  moral  and  political 
influence,  had  said  that  absenteeism  was 
not  an  evil.  He  thought  it  was,  but  he 
was  also  satisfied,  that  if  any  attempt  were 
made  to  remedy  it  by  controlling  free- 
dom of  action  in  any  part  of  the  country^ 
the  law  which  should  so  brand  it,  would 
inevitably  be  a  greater  evil  than  any  bene6t 
to  be  derived  from  it  could  counterbalance. 
Such  a  law  could  not  be  sanctioned  by 
those  who  opposed  themselves  to  any 
distinction  being  made  between  the  two 
countries;  and  was  it  to  be  said,  that  Ire- 
land was  a  country  so  hateful  to  those 
connected  with  it,  that  the  humanity,  the 
sympathy,  which  bound  men  in  other  coun- 
tries to  the  performance  of  their  duty,  was 
insufficient  for  the  purpose  in  Ireland,  and 
that  Irish  proprietors  were  not  to  be  trusted 
with  that  degree  of  moral  and  political 
liberty  which  was  enjoyed  by  all  English- 
men ?  Let  the  remedy  for  absenteeism  be 
discussed  as  a  proposition  applicable  to  the 
whole  empire,  and  not  as  a  proposition 
applicable  to  Ireland  alone.  If  it  were 
an  error,  it  was  a  grievous  one :  if  it  was 
a  moral  crime — and  he  admitted  it  to  be 
one — to  absent  yourself  from  your  estate, 
it  was  as  applicable  to  Englishmen  who 
resided  abroad  as  it  was  to  Irishmen. 
He  must  complain  a  little  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Louth,  hav- 
ing, when  speaking  upon  this  subject,  run 
down  the  credit  of  his  country.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  interest  was  a  rare  exception  to 
the  general  rule  of  neglect  and  foreclosure 
of  mortgages,  which,  said  he,  bringing 
about  a  sale  amongst  residents,  the  evil 
of  absenteeism  ceased.  If  that  were  the 
case — if  payment  of  interest  were  the  ex« 
ception,  and  not  the  rule — he  (Mr.  Spring; 
Rice)  knew  enough  of  the  money-market 
of  London  to  say,  that  he  might  relieve 
his  mind  from  the  apprehension  of  any 
dangers  he  might  think  likely  to  arise  from 
English  mortgages;  for  he  could  assure 
him,  that  the  security  to  be  derived  from 
the  non-payment  of  interest,  and  the  pos^ 
sibility  of  foreclosure,  would  not  occasioa 
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making  Ireland  rich,  la  send  the  purchase- 
money  out  of  it  to  aatisfy  the  English 
capitaliit,  who,  of  course,  had  been  ap- 
plied to  because  (he  money  could  be  ob- 
tained from  him  on  better  terms  than  from 
an  Irish  capitaliat.  He  now  came  to  a 
point  on  which  the  hon.  Mover  was  alto- 
gether mistaken,  although  he  could  not 
but  do  justice  to  the  motives  of  humanity 
and  benevolence  by  which  he  had  been  actu- 
ated. The  wages  of  labour  were  reg:ulated 
by  the  proportion  of  the  supply  of  labour 
compared  with  the  capital  cap.ible of  being 
advantageously  employed  in  its  payment. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  had  pecu- 
liarnotiona  with  respect  to  populalion.  He 
thought  that  if  a  given  number  of  persons 
were  found  to  live  in  comfort  upon  a  given 
number  of  acres,  the  same  given  number 
ought  to  live  in  comfort  upon  the  same 
number  of  acres  any  where  else,  and,  that, 
therefore,  an  idea  of  excess  of  population, 
if  misery  should  be  shown  to  exist  among 
the  labouring  classes  of  any  similar  num- 
ber of  acres,  was  out  of  the  question.  The 
mistake  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  existed  in 
his  omitting  to  take  into  account  the 
amount  of  the  wages  of  labour.  He 
might  have  100,000  people  living  in  com- 
fort if  wages  were  high,  hut  he  might 
have  100,000  people  living  in  a  district 
of  similar  extent  and  fertility,  miser- 
able from  the  low  rate  of  wages.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  only  looked  to  the  ques- 
tion of  area  and  the  numbers  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  had  no  mora  to  do  with  their 
comfort  than  if  he  measured  the  degrees 
of  latitude  and  longitude  within  which 
they  were  placed.  Provided  the  wages  of 
labour  were  high  it  mattered  not  to  the 
labourer  whether  he  were  employed  by  a 
resident  proprietor  or  an  absentee.  It 
was  stated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex, thai  a  comparison  of  the  state  of 
Scotland,  and  the  northern  counties  of 
England  with  that  of  the  southern  coun- 
ties, would  enable  the  Irish  Gentlemen  to 
judge  bow  far  it  was  desirable  to 
duce  the  poor-laws  into  Ireland. 
would  refer  Gentlemen  to  the  Report  of 
the  GeDeral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Chal- 
mers, given  before  a  Committee  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  had  the  honour  to 
be  Chairmat),  for  a  proof  of  the  fact  re- 
ferred toby  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
■u— Damely,  that  juM  ia  proportion  u 


In  the  south  of  England,  when  the  poor* 
laws  had  been  so  far  perverted  as  to  occa- 
sion the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labour 
out  of  the  poor-rates,  the  condition  of  the 
people  had  been  brought  as  low,  that' not 
two  years  since,  their  vrretchednew  made 
them  throw  tlie  country  into  confuaion. 
In  Yorkshire  and  Northumberland,  where 
were  very  little,  if  at  all  paid  out 
of  the  poor-rates,  the  physical  condition 
of  the  labourer  was  better;  but  bis  moral 
condition  was  much  the  same.  In  Scotland, 
the  asiessment  principle  had  only  made  its 
way  within  the  last  100  yeaiv  into  a  few 
districts;  but  just  in  proportion  as  it  was 
advanced  was  the  condition  of  the  people 
deteriorated.  Dr.  Chalmers  stated  the  case 
of  two  parishes  or  districts  in  the  town  of 
Glasgow,  which  completely  illustrated  his 
(Mr.  Spring  Rice's)  position.  In  one  of 
these  the  principle  of  assessment  had  pre- 
vailed, in  the  other  it  had  not.  The  pnr> 
suits  of  the  people  in  both  were  preciaely 
the  same,  so  that  they  offered  tha  very 
best  possible  test  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
assessment  principle.  A  period  oF  calamity 
came,  attended  with  loss  of  employment 
and  great  distress.  A  subscription  was 
raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  it 
wns  found  that  there  was  less  demand  for 
relief  in  that  parish  where  the  aaseument 
principle  had  not  prevailed  than  in  tbat 
where  it  had.  He  (Mr,  Spring  Rice)  had 
dealt  with  the  general  principle ;  but  in 
the  present  state  of  Ireland,  toera  was  bo 
one  evil  connected  with  the  Adminiitn* 
tion  of  the  poor-laws  in  England,  which, 
if  they  were  introduced  into  Ireland, 
would  not  there  cause  tenfold  diatteaa 
and  mischief.  There  was  oue  point  on 
which  the  peasantry  of.  Ireland  would 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  peasantry 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  tliat  was  in  the  sanctity  of 
thtr  marriage  tie,  and  in  the  affection  for 
their  children.  He  believed  tbat  onf  of 
the  evils  consequent  on  tlie  introduction 
of  B  system  of  Poor  laws  would  be  to  de* 
stroy  the  sanctity  of  tbat  tie,  and  render 
a  man  comparatively  indifferent  to  hi* 
children.  Such,  at  least,  bad  bean  Um 
effect  produced  by  the  compnlsocy  mu- 
riages  which  took  place  undn  the  Poof 
laws  in  tliis  country.  Ha  called,  than,  oa 
the  hon.  Member,  before  he  tntrodued 
the  English  system  of  Poor  lawa  iote  In* 
land,  to  withdraw  fran  tlnvi  Uw  draa 
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and  the  alloy  with  which  their  adminis- 
tration was  mixed  up  in  this  country. 
When  that  was  done,  the  experiment 
might  be  tried  in  Ireland ;  but  until  then, 
he  (Mr.  Spring  Rice)  should  object  to  it. 
He  thought  it  would  be  a  serious  evil  if 
the  peasantry  of  Ireland  were  taught  to 
look  to  the  Poor  laws  for  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  their  condition ;  it  would  paralyse 
their  industry,  and  induce  them  to  depend 
on  other  means  besides  their  own  labour 
for  their  support.  At  the  same  time  that 
he  said  this,  he  begged  most  distinctly  to 
declare,  that  he  should  be  quite  ready  to 
support  a  proposition  to  relieve  those  who 
^y  &g6>  ^y  disease,  or  by  accident  had 
become  unable  to  support  themselves; 
but  he  strongly  objected  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  principle  that  would  afford  as- 
sistance to  those  who  were  merely  un- 
employed, since  he  believed,  that  al- 
though in  some  cases,  that  relief  might  be 
most  charitably  afforded,  the  establish- 
ment of  it  as  a  right  would  only  tend  to 
deteriorate  the  condition  of  that  peasantry 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

Mr.  0*Connell  was  glad  that  he  possessed 
influence  in  Ireland,  because  it  afforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  exerting  that  influ- 
ence to  guard  the  people  against  a  delusion, 
which  would  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  their  real  interests.  He  admitted, 
that  at  first  sight,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  poor  laws  seemed  plausible  enough,  and 
were  calculated  to  delude  the  people, 
because  they  impressed  them  with  the  no- 
tion that  they  ought  to  rely  upon  the 
pockets  of  their  more  wealthy  neighbours 
for  support,  instead  of  their  own  exertions. 
It  was  true  he  had  entertained  a  very  dif- 
ferent opinion  at  one  time  upon  this  ques- 
tion. He  had  since  bestowed  upon  it  all 
the  consideration  which  it  was  in  his  power 
to  bestow.  He  had  reviewed  it  in  all  its 
bearings — weighed  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged  in  its  favour — and,  after  a 
patient  and  minute  investigation  of  the 
subject,  it  was  his  deliberate  and  decided 
conviction ,  that  Poor  laws  would  deteriorate 
the  condition  and  debase  the  morals  of 
the  people.  If  his  object  had  been  mob 
popularity  (a  motive  which  had  so  often 
been  ascribed  to  him),  he  ought  to  have 
pursued  a  very  diflierent  course  from  that 
which  he  now  adopted.  Throughout  his 
political  life  he  had  only  supported  such 
measures  as  he  conceived  would  beneflt 
his  country ;  and  it  was  because  he  was 
penuftded  that  the  present  one  would  haye 


a  contrary  eflbct  that  he  now  opposed  it* 
He  thought  that  injustice  had  been  doue 
by  some  hon.  Gentlemen  to  the  bon* 
member  for  Aldborough,  in  imputing  mo* 
tives  to  him  in  bringing  forward  this  pro* 
position.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  con- 
ceived that  other  hon.  Gentlemen  had  been 
too  lavish  in  their  commendation  of  hit 
conduct.  They  gave  him  credit  for  too 
great  a  share  of  philanthropy  in  faveur  of 
Ireland — they  gave  him  too  much  glori- 
fication for  his  extra  purity  and  disintefest^ 
edness  of  purpose,  without  making  t  proper 
estimate  of  the  benefits  which  they  wareio 
receive  in  return.  He  would  beg  of  tbo 
hon.  Gentleman  to  turn  his  philanthropy 
to  something  practical.  He  did  not,  ton 
his  part,  fancy  that  species  of  charity 
which  put  the  four  fingers  and  thumb  into 
the  pockets  of  a  third  person ;  for  no  phi* 
lanthropy  was  more  easy  and  imposing 
than  that  which  vented  itself  in  taxing 
other  people.  In  the  first  place,  he  thought 
that  Poor  laws  were  calculated  to  widen 
the  breach  between  the  higher  and  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  which  was  so  much 
to  be  deplored  in  Ireland.  If  the  rich 
were  compelled  to  support  the  poor,  their 
hatred  for  that  class  would  be  increased, 
and  this,  in  itself,  he  thought,  would  be  a 
great  evil.  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  the  suffering  were  very  different 
in  their  nature  from  Poor  laws,  and  did  not 
hold  out  discouragement  to  industry  ;  for 
instance,  no  man  would  voluntarily  break 
his  leg,  or  incur  a  fever,  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  getting  into  an  hospital. 
To  this  extent,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances, he  admitted  that  the  poor  were 
entitled  to  relief,  but  he  denied  that  the 
right  went  one  whit  further.  No  one 
would  be  found  to  say,  that  the  man  who 
was  wilfully  idle  ought  to  be  supported  at 
the  public  expense.  Now,  how  were  they 
to  ascertainwhether  a  manwas  wilfully  idle 
or  not  P  They  should  have  some  tribunal 
to  decide.  The  farmer  would  have  an  in- 
terest that  the  poor  should  be  employed  at 
the  public  expense — that  the  price  of 
wages  should  be  reduced.  It  was,  there- 
fore, clear,  that  a  person  so  situated,  having 
these  temptations  before  him,  would  not  be 
exactly  the  person  adapted  for  the  dis* 
charge  of  these  duties.  Then,  if  it  were 
left  to  the  landed  proprietors,  they  would 
also  take  care  to  shift  the  burthen  oflf  their 
own  shoulders ;  so  that,  in  whatever  light 
the  subject  was  viewed,  it  was  surrounded 
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that  the  poor,  both  of  England  and  Ireland, 
had  great  reason  to  complain.       Their 
poverty  and  distress  was  brought  about  by 
the  heavy  and  grinding  taxation,  which 
the  people  were  no  longer  able  to  bear,  re- 
inlting  from  the  crimes  of  former  Govern- 
ments, which  had  taken  the  property  of  a 
mighty  nation  into  its  own  hands,   and 
squandered  it,  with  a  shameless  profligacy, 
upon  unnecessary  wars.     He  trusted,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  now  returning  to  a 
natural  system,  and  that  all  those  evils 
would,  in  time,  be  greatly  mitigated.     He 
did  not  mean  to  assert,  that  if  property 
was   willed   to  the  poor,  it   should   not 
be  rigidly  applied  to  the  purpose  of  the 
owner ;  he  only  meant  to  deny  the  abstract 
right  of  the  poor  to  relief  at  the  expense  of 
his  more  prosperous  fellow-subjects.     The 
advocates  of  the  abstract  rights  which  he 
thus  denied,  admitted  that  thev  would  not 
extend  relief  to  those  who  had  the  opportu- 
nity and  the  power  to  work ;  but  he  would 
ask,  would  not  the  inquiry  into  the  fact, 
whether  an  applicant  was  able  or  unwilling 
to  labour,  be  placing  the  applicant  in  the 
condition  of  a  slave — and  whether,  there- 
fore. Poor  laws,  as  implying  slavery  on  the 
part  of  those   who   thus  obtained   relief 
under  their  provisions,  was  not  prejudicial 
to  the  independence  of  the  national  cha- 
racter?     There   was,    however,   another 
powerful  reason  to  which  he  might  confine 
himself,  and  into  which  all  the  others  he 
had  stated  might  be  merged.     When  he 
saw  the  most  powerful,  wealthy,  and  in- 
telligent nation  upon  the  earth,  a  nation  of 
all  others  most  deeply  interested  in  disco- 
vering a  remedy  for  the  monstrous  abuses 
of  their  own  system  of  Poor  laws — when 
he  saw  this  mighty  nation  engaged  for  up- 
wards of  half  a  century  in  examininfi:  the 
institutions  of  other  countries,  in  sending 
emissaries  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
and  using  every  exertion  which  the  com- 
bination of  splendid  intellect  and  tm wea- 
ried   industry    could  achieve — when  he 
found  that  all  those  things  had  failed,  and 
that  no  man  had  the  hardihood  to  stand 
up  in  that  House  and  propose  a  plan  for 
their  amendment,  or  even  a  partial  miti- 
gation of  the  abuses  which  were  admitted 
to  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent  in  the  sys- 
tem— with  such  evidence  as  this  before 
his  eyes,  could  he,  without  an  abandon- 
ment of  all  those  principles  by  which  pub- 
lic men  should  always  be  regulated  in  the 
discharge  of  their  public  duties,  vote  for 
the  intioductloQ  of  Poor  lawi  into  Ireland  ? 


Mr.  Hunt  observed,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry  had  changed  his 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  expediency  of 
introducing  a  system  of  Poor  laws  into  Ire- 
land.   The  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
a  man  of  observation — from  observation 
came    experience,   and  from  experience 
often  a  change  of  opinion.     Hence  the 
declaration  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  evening.     He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
go  on  to  observe,  and  to  change  his  opinion 
again.     It  was  almost  impossible  to  sup- 
pose that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
opposition  to  the  Resolution  moved  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Aldborough  could  arise 
from  any  selfish  motive.    The  hon.   and 
learned  Gentleman  was  a  most  disinterested 
person,  actuated  by  no  motive  but  a  desire 
to    promote     the    general     interests    of 
the    country,  and  the  happiness    of  his 
countrymen.     With  that  desire  uppermost 
in  his  mind,  he  had  become  an  advocate  for 
the  Repeal  of  the  Union.     But  it  seemed 
that  if  the  Poor  laws  were  introduced  into 
Ireland  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  would  be- 
come unnecessary — the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  satisfied.    On  the  other  hand, 
it  became  apparent,  that  if  a  system  of 
Poor  laws  were  not  introduced,  a  Repeal  of 
the  Union  must  take  place.     Now,  was  it 
possible  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber could  have  a  personal  interest  in  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union — was  it  possible  that 
he  could  be  a  little  blinded  to  the  Interests 
of  his  suffering  countrymen  by  any  interest 
of  his  own  ?     For  his  own  part,  he  (Mr. 
Hunt),  thought  that  the  best  results  would 
follow  from  the  introduction  of  the  Poor 
laws  into  Ireland,  and  for  that  reason  he 
should  give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough. 

Mr.  Callaghan  said,  that  as  upon  every 
occasion  when  the  subject  of  a  legal  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  of  Ireland  was  before 
the  House,  he  had  given  it  his  humble  ad- 
vocacy, he  would  not  then  trespass  on 
their  time,  by  any  repetition  of  what  he 
had  before  stated ;  but  he  would  express 
his  regret  that  the  hon.  mover  of  this  Re- 
solution had  confined  his  exertions  on  this 
occasion  to  a  simple  Resolution,  without 
proposing  what,  after  the  last  debate  on 
this  subject,  the  House  had  some  reason 
to  expect  from  him ;  viz.  a  Bill,  or  sub- 
stantive plan,  for  effecting  the  humane 
object  he  had  in  view,  which  would  enable 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  subject  mora 
fairly  than  by  lillowing;  so  many  to  b^itvq 
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that  be  had  in  view  Poor  laws  similar  to 
those  which  existed  in  England.  He  had 
also  to  regret  that  the  hon.  Member  bad 
mixed  up  with  the  question  of  a  just  pro- 
vision for  the  poor,  the  other  intricate 
question  of  Absentee  laws,  agreeing,  as  he 
did,  with  the  right  hon.  member  for  Lime- 
rick, that  the  question  of  absenteeism  was 
a  general  one;  and,  though  the  evil  un- 
fortunately pressed  upon  Ireland  more 
heavily  than  elsewhere,  he  would  rather  it 
were  treated  not  as  an  Irish,  but  as  a  ge- 
neral question,  on  its  particular  merits. 
He  could  refer  with  pleasure  to  most  of 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Middlesex,  whose  facts  and 
principles  he  could  not  deny ;  but  there 
was  one  of  his  conclusions  on  which  he 
would  remark.  The  hon.  Member  stated 
that,  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  where 
every  man  was  left  to  his  own  resources, 
and  bad  no  pension  or  tax  to  resort  to,  he 
would  providently  guard  against  the  evil 
day,  and  if,  by  any  great  casualty,  a  period 
of  destitution  should  unfortunately  arrive, 
the  poor  man  would  be  certain  to  receive 
the  charitable  assistance  of  the  higher 
orders.  He  would  say,  that  Ireland  pre- 
sented the  exception  to  that  rule,  for  there 
the  poor  had  no  fund  whereon  to  rely,  that 
periods  of  destitution  were  continually  oc- 
curring, and  that  it  was  allowed  upon  all 
hands  that  its  relief  was  not  adequately 
supplied  by  the  charitable  feelings  and 
donations  of  the  rich,  however  great  these 
were,  and  however  honourable  to  the  feel- 
ings of  the  great  majority  of  the  better 
classes,  in  the  cause  of  charity.  It  was 
because  of  this  frequency  of  a  state  of 
destitution  by  sickness,  poverty,  and  want 
of  food,  that  he  was  anxious  to  have 
established  some  better  means  than  at 
present  existed,  of  providing  for  the  poor 
of  Ireland,  and  that  he  had  hoped  a  Bill 
for  that  purpose  would  be  introduced, 
satisfied  that  until  then  the  march  of  dis- 
tress would  go  on,  and  the  evil  be  conti- 
nually increasing.  He  thought  the  diffi- 
culties in  framing  a  plan  not  so  great  as 
others  did.  His  notion  was,  that  the 
amount  to  be  expended  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  should  be  regulated  by,  and  be 
optional  with,  those  who  were  to  pay  it, 
and  that  amount  determined  annually; 
that  the  levy  should  be  compulsory  in 
such  proportions  as  were  just  upon  the 
landlords  and  tenants.  The  right  hon. 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  and  others,  held 
that  there  in  fact  did  exist  in  Ireland  at 


present  a  Poor-rate,  because  all  the 
afflicted  poor  were  provided  for  by  funds 
raised  by  presentments  of  Grand  Juries ; 
but  he  had  to  state  to  the  House  that 
this  very  system  was  one  becoming  very 
grievous  to  the  householders  and  inhabit* 
ants  of  towns  in  Ireland ;  that  the  Cholera 
Bill  which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  introduced,  and  which  was 
now  in  operation  in  Ireland,  was  felt  not 
to  be  placed  on  a  just  basis,  for  all  the 
weight  of  taxation  by  it  fell  upon  the  oc- 
cupying tenants,  and  not  upon  the  land- 
lords. He  had  had  some  petitions  from 
the  city  which  he  represented,  complain- 
ing of  this,  which  he  should  have  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  as  soon  as  he  coula  do 
so  consistently  with  the  plan  laid  down  for 
petitions,  and  which  he  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  would  attend  to.  The 
House  had  to  deal  with  facts.  Ireland 
was  continually  overcharged  with  poor* 
There  existed  not  sufficient  means  by  law 
to  relieve  them.  The  charity  of  the  higher 
orders  was  great ;  but  there  was  no  com- 
pulsion upon  them  by  law,  and  several 
proprietors  found  it  convenient  not  to  con- 
tribute. It  was  to  oblige  such  people  to 
contribute  that  he  would  look  for  a  law. 
His  constituents  believed  that  for  this 
they  had  a  precedent  in  the  case  of  the 
Scotch  Poor  law;  for  that  there  the 
heritor,  or  landlord,  was  obliged  to  coo- 
tribute  in  a  greater  proportion  than  the 
householder  or  tenant.  The  poor  of  Cork 
were  continually  increasing;  the  poor  of 
the  estates  of  all  the  neighbou'ring  gentle- 
men were  continually  pouring  into  the  city, 
to  add  to  the  stock  of  healthy  labourers, 
and  the  aged  and  feeble  poor  citizen  was 
left  without  work  or  provision  in  his  old 
age.  A  general  Poor-rate  would  prevent 
this  ;  and  without  it  he  saw  no  end  to  the 
misery  which  the  towns  in  Ireland  would 
have  to  bear  with.  He  had  attended 
anxiously  to  all  the  debates  and  inquiries 
on  this  subject,  since  he  had  the  honour  of 
a  seat  in  the  House,  and  he  had  heard 
nothing  that  could  shake  his  confidence 
in  the  opinion  he  had  beard  delivered 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  by  Dr. 
Doyle,  that  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth,  which 
gave  a  system  of  Poor  laws  to  England, 
was  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  poor.  The 
abuses  that  had  since  grown  up  in  the 
system  might  or  might  not  be  capable  of 
correction  ;  but  a  system  which  he  hoped 
to  see  adopted  for  Ireland  should  have 
guards  against  such  abotei,  the  priaeipal 
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of  which  wu,  perhaps,  the  payment  out  of 
the  Poor  rates  by  the  farmers  who  distri- 
buted them,  in  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
the  poor  for  their  own  benefit.  This,  he  had 
heard  was  capable  of  correction  by  the  at- 
tention of  the  landlords  themselves,  who  ab* 
tented  themselves  from  vestries,  and  from 
the  control  of  the  Overseers  and  their  ex- 
penditure. With  the  abuses  of  the  system 
he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  guard  against 
them.  He  was  told,  that  enough  public 
institutions  existed  in  Ireland  to  relieve 
destitution  ;  he  knew  that  destitution  ex- 
isted there,  nevertheless,  to  a  frightful  ex- 
tent ;  he  knew  that  no  man,  in  any  state 
of  society,  would  lie  down  and  die — that 
he  would  make  some  exertions  to  live — 
and  rather  than  die  would  rob.  To  guard 
against  such  a  contingency  was  the  duty 
of  society,  and,  as  the  poor  must  live 
and  be  supported,  he  was  for  maintain- 
ing .them  by  a  system,  instead  of  hav- 
ing the  country  without  a  system,  as  at 
present.  Until  this  was  established,  he 
could  not  think  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  Ireland  properly  provided  for,  or  that 
the  Government  had  done  its  duty  to  the 
people.  Much  had  been  said  in  the  course 
of  this  debate  on  which  he  might  com- 
ment, but  he  thought  he  should  best  dis- 
charge his  duty,  by  confining  his  remarks 
as  much  as  possible  to  show  what  he  was 
anxious  to  impress  upon  the  House,  that  a 
necessity  existed  for  legislating  further  for 
a  provision  for  the  poor  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Lambert,  in  support  of  the  Motion, 
said,  that  Dr.  Doyle  had  so  fully  exposed 
the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  objection  to 
Poor  laws,  founded  on  their  alleged  tend- 
ency to  narrow  the  channel  of  voluntary 
charity,  that  he  need  only  refer  to  that 
able  divine's  pages.  The  learned  mem- 
ber for  Kerry  objected  to  Poor  laws, 
because  they  tended  to  make  the  poor 
cringing,  and  whiningly  dependent  upon 
the  voluntary  charity  or  capricious  bene- 
ficence of  the  rich ;  but  surely  the  moral 
and  social  dignity  of  the  poor  was  best 
preserved  by  enabling  them  to  demand  as 
a  right,  what  the  learned  Member  would 
make  them  cringe  for  as  a  boon.  Why 
should  not  the  rich  landed  proprietor — 
particularly  the  absentee — be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  those  per- 
sons to  whose  labour  he  was  wholly  indebt- 
ed for  his  wealth  and  leisure  ?  Was  it 
not  a  notorious  fact,  that  in  Ireland  the 
absentees  and  great  proprietors  wholly 
neglected  their  duty  to  the  poor,  and 


would  continue  to  do  so  till  compelled  by 
a  legislative  enactment?  Then,  in  Ireland 
there  was  no  provision  for  illegitimate 
children ;  the  wretched  mother  had  to 
bear  the  whole  expense  and  ignominy. 
Was  it  wonderful,  therefore,  that  infttnti- 
cide  should  occur  to  her  thoughts  7  And 
was  not  Dr.  Doyle  borne  out  in  stating, 
that  he  should  prefer  twenty  illicit  inter- 
courses and  their  consequences  between 
the  sexes,  to  the  chance  of  a  single 
mother's  being  forced  by  shame,  or  the 
consciousness  of  being  the  only  suflRerer, 
into  the  crime  of  child  murder  ? 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  it  was  easy  for  hon. 
Gentlemen  to  say,  that  benevolent  feeling 
called  upon  them  to  adopt  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  oppostte^but  his  (Mr. 
Slaney*6)  firm  belief  was,  that  if  the  system 
of  Poor  laws  prevalent  in  this  country, 
were  transferred  to  Ireland,  instei^  of  di- 
minishing evils  there,  which  no  man  de- 
plored more  sincerely  than  he  did,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  them. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  from  the  sister  kingdom 
might  not  know,  that  the  English  Poor 
laws  divided  themselves  into  three 
branches,  which  were  all  distinct  from 
each  other.  In  the  first  place,  there  was 
the  law  of  rating,  with  respect  to  whkh 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  not  said 
a  single  syllable.  That  was  a  most  com* 
plicated  and  difficult  part  of  the  English 
law,  and  had  furnished  more  cases  to 
puzzle  the  sagacity  of  lawyers  than  any 
other.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
touched  upon  it ;  but  he  would  beg  leave 
to  say  a  few  words  with  respect  to  it  by- 
and-by.  Next  came  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, which  was  also  exceedingly  com- 
plex. The  hon.  member  for  Limenck  had 
referred  to  some  of  its  difficulties ;  but  if 
Irish  Members  would  look  to  its  diArent 
heads — at  the  minute  difTerencet  which 
existed  in  it — at  points  of  division  whieh 
would  excite  laughter,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  expense  to  which  they  had  put  parties 
— they  would  pause  before  they  adopted 
that  branch  of  our  law.  The  third,  and 
most  important  branch  of  all,  was  the  law 
of  relief.  This  divided  itself  into  two 
parts,  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other ; 
first,  there  was  the  relief  of  those  who  by 
misfortune,  by  accident,  or  any  natural 
defect,  were  unable  to  assist  themselves. 
These  were  a  large  class,  to  which  the  law 
of  England  directed  assistance  to  be 
given  ;  and,  as  far  as  regarded  that  class, 
provision  should  be  made  for  it  ia  Irriaad, 
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and  this  might  be  done  in  a  way  so  as 
completely  to  cut  it  off  from  another  large 
class  to  which  he  should  presently  refer. 
But  it  was  unfair  for  Gentlemen  to  say, 
that  the  Government  appeared  to  feel  an 
indisposition  to  give  due  consideration  to 
an  alteration  of  the  law ;  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  below  him  had  said,  that 
he  had  already  made  experiments  for  the 
purpose  of  endeavouring  to  see  how  far  it 
might  be  politic  to  introduce  some  provi- 
sion, at  least  as  far  as  regarded  those  who 
were  the  objects  of  everybody's  pity.  But 
it  was  the  second  class  which  caused  all 
the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with. 
Was  it  right  to  give  every  able-bodied 
man  a  right  to  say,  "  You  shall  employ 
and  support  me  ?"  It  appeared  doubtful 
to  a  Committee  which  sat  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor  laws,  whether  the  Act  of 
Elizabeth  gave  that  right  at  all ;  but  cus- 
tom had  given  it  in  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  question  now  was,  whether, 
in  giving  assistance,  it  should  be  given  in 
the  form  of  work,  of  money,  or  of  some- 
thing else.  He  had  ever  contended  that 
in  giving  that  assistance,  it  ought  always 
to  be  in  the  shape  of  work,  for  that  the 
idle  man,  truly  speaking,  did  not  want. 
Now  he  would  venture  to  say  that,  as  re- 
garded the  application  of  the  Poor  laws 
to  Ireland,  no  good  would  be  done  to  the 
poor  of  that  country,  by  introducing  this 
part  of  the  English  law  ;  but  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  possible  evil,  by 
relaxing  all  that  desire  which  they  now 
had  to  exert  themselves.  He  did  not  say 
this  upon  his  own  humble  iudgroent 
merely.  Far  from  it ;  for  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  who  had  looked  closely 
into  the  subject.  How  had  the  law  in 
this  respect  worked  in  England  ?  There 
were  many  instances  of  a  man  not  worth 
sixpence,  taking  a  pauper  by  the  hand, 
marrying  her,  openly  declaring  that  he  in- 
tended to  come  upon  the  parish  for  the 
support  both  of  her  and  his  children.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  law  stimulated  to  im- 
providence, and  was  beneficial  neither  to 
the  rich  nor  the  poor.  Experience  would 
prove  this.  England  divided  itself  into 
two  districts  with  reference  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Poor  laws.  In  the 
southern  counties  it  had  been  the  habit  to 
allow  every  able-bodied  man  so  much  for 
every  child,  so  moch  for  cottage-rent,  and 
so  much  for  other  things ;  and  if  he  stated 
himself  to  be  without  work,  none  was 
given  him,  but  he  was  shut  up  in  n  yard  to 


play  at  marbles.  In  Sussex  the  rate 
amounted  to  7s.  in  the  1/.  throughout  the 
county,  and  it  was  equally  high  in  several 
other  counties — but  were  the  poor  there 
happy — were  they  contented — were  they 
as  we  should  wish  the  peasantry  of  our 
kingdom  to  be  ?  Let  the  House  look  to 
what  had  taken  place  within  these  two 
years  in  those  counties  for  an  answer.  A 
very  different  system,  on  the  other  hand, 
prevailed  in  Northumberland  and  other 
northern  counties :  there  the  wages  of  the 
people  were  good,  and  the  Poor  rates  were 
low,  and  there  that  independent  spirit  pre- 
vailed amongst  the  people  that  ought  to 
prevail  in  this  country.  Now,  if  such  a 
system  as  he  had  described  were  to  be  in- 
troduced into  a  poor  country  like  Ireland^ 
it  would  absorb  all  property,  and  render 
the  whole  people  a  mass  of  paupers.  He 
was  far  from  contending  that  nothing 
should  be  done  upon  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  much  benefit  would  arise  from 
permitting  certain  persons  in  Ireland  to 
tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
relief  for  a  particular  description  of  poor. 
If,  however.  Parliament  should  establish  a 
permanent  system  of  Poor  laws  in  Ireland, 
and  make  the  relief  of  the  poor  compul- 
sory, the  evil  would  be  perennial.  He 
was,  therefore,  disposed  to  restrict  the  in- 
terference of  Parliament  upon  this  ques- 
tion, to  giving  to  benevolent  landlords  the 
power  of  assessing  themselves,  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor,  in  particular  emergencies. 
It  occurred  to  him,  that  a  powerful  reason 
for  inducing  the  House  to  abstain  from 
pledging  itself  to  the  expediency  of  intro- 
ducing the  English  system  of  Poor  laws 
into  Ireland,  was  to  be  found  in  the  faet 
that,  at  the  present  moment,  a  Commis- 
sion, appointed  by  his  Majesty,  was  sit- 
ting to  investigate  that  system.  Before 
long,  in  all  probability,  that  Commission 
would  make  a  Report,  pointing  out  what 
part  of  the  present  system  ought  to  be  re- 
tained, and  what  part  was  defective  and 
should  be  abolished.  He  appealed  to  the 
House,  whether  it  would  not  be  an  unpre- 
cedented proceeding,  whilst  this  Commis- 
sion was  sitting,  with  the  view  of  suggest- 
ing alterations  in  the  Poor  laws,  that  this 
House  should  pledge  itself  to  introduce 
the  system  unrevised,and  unamended,  into 
a  neighbourinor  country  ?  He  was  not  the 
enemy  of  a  wise  system  of  Poor  laws<— he 
would  give  the  utmost  extension  to  that 
part  of  the  system  which  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  impotent  and  aged  who 
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were  stricken  by  misfortune.  There  was 
one  thing  much  wanting  in  our  system  of 
Poor  lawSy  and  if  no  person  of  greater  in- 
fluence than  himself  should  endeavour  to 
supply  it,  he  would  pledge  himself  to  do  so 
before  long':  he  alluded  to  the  want  of  any 
provision  for  the  education  of  children  of 
paupers  who  became  chargeable  to  their 
parishes.  He  was  prepared  to  maintain 
that  such  a  provision  was  necessary  even 
upon  the  ground — the  paltry  ground — of 
saving.  If  parishes  wished  to  diminish 
expense,  let  them  teach  the  children  of  the 
poor  the  way  in  which  they  should  go. 
In  the  greater  part  of  the  country  parishes 
these  unfortunate  children  had  scarcely 
any  education  at  all.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when  the  time  arrived  for  ap- 
prenticing them,  masters  refused  to  take 
them  ;  and,  being  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources,  they,  in  most  cases,  became 
vicious  members  of  society.  If  one-tenth 
of  the  sum  which  was  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  aged  poor  were  devoted  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  there  would  soon  be 
a  great  improvement  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  lower  classes.  He  did  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  detain  the  House 
longer  upon  the  subject.  He  would  only 
say,  that  whilst  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Aid  borough,  as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  relief  of  the  im- 
potent and  aged  poor  in  Ireland,  he  would 
oppose  the  introduction  into  that  country 
of  that  part  of  the  English  Poor  laws 
which  provided  for  the  support  of  able- 
bodied  men  at  all  times,  whether  they 
were  idle  or  industrious.  The  introduction 
of  that  part  of  our  system  would  be  in- 
jurious to  the  Irish  peasantry  themselves  : 
and,  on  these  grounds,  he  must,  reluct- 
antly, vote  against  the  Motion. 

Colonel  Conolly  deprecated  incautious 
attempts  to  legislate  on  this  important 
subject.  Those  persons  who  wished  to 
introduce  the  Poor-laws  into  Ireland  were 
unacquainted  with  the  working  of  the 
system  in  this  country,  and  totally  igno- 
rant of  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  a  provision  made  for  the 
poor  and  infirm,  but  the  extension  of  the 
whole  system  of  Poor  laws  to  Ireland 
would  deteriorate  the  condition  of  those 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

M.T.Ruthv8n  saw  no  just  ground  for 
opposing  the  resolution  which  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Aldborough.  He  was  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  introduction  of  the  English  Poor 


law  system  into  Ireland ;  but  that  a  strong 
j  necessity  existed  for  some  measure  of  this 
i  kind,  however  modified  it  might  be  in  its 
details,  he  entertained  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the 
people  of  England  were  not  indiflTerent  to 
this  question.  He  regretted  it  was  not 
brought  forward  at  an  earlier  period  of 
the  Session,  but  even  late  as  it  was,  he 
thought  the  present  state  of  Ireland — the 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  people — the 
crimes  and  disturbances  arising  from  this 
misery — the  unfeeling  conduct  of  many  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  towards  the 
destitute  poor — all  these  considerations, 
he  trusted,  would  induce  the  House  to 
accede  to  the  resolution  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Aldborough.  He  diflfered  widely 
in  opinion  from  the  hon.  Member  who 
conceived  that  the  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  pledged  the  House  to  aoy 
specific  plan.  It  merely  said  that  it  was 
expedient  to  provide  some  plan  of  relief 
for  the  destitute  poor  of  Ireland.  This  he 
conceived  to  be  the  first  question.  This 
House  ought  to  decide,  having  once 
admitted  the  principle,  that  it  was  expe- 
dient to  introduce  some  measure  of  this 
description.  The  consideration  of  the 
plan  and  detail  might  form  the  subject  of 
future  deliberations.  He  repeated,  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Aldborough  had  not 
been  treated  fairly  on  this  question.  He 
conceived  his  opinion  entitled  to  just  as 
much  weight  as  that  of  any  of  the  Com- 
mittees which  had  been  sitting  for  several 
years  back  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  which 
had  printed  four  folio  volumes,  and,  afber 
all  this  labour  and  fuss,  just  left  the 
country  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Cooh 
mittee  found  it,  without  introducing  one 
single  practical  measure  of  amelioration. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland  asked, 
what  plan  did  the  hon.  Gentleman  propose. 
This,  he  repeated,  was  not  the  time  for 
the  plan.  It  was  a  question  of  great  diffi- 
culty, at  least  as  far  as  related  to  the 
details;  but  he  had  heard  no  argument 
which  could  convince  him  that  he  ought 
not  to  vote  for  the  principle.  The  right 
hon.  Secretary  had  himself  brought  for- 
ward a  resolution  on  another  question  of 
great  difficulty  also,  and  yet  no  objection 
was  made  to  his  proposition  on  the  gpround 
that  he  had  no  plan.  He  knew  not 
whether  the  right  hon.  Secretary  had  yet 
determined  upon  a  plan ;  but  this  be 
would  tell  him,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  adopted  one  of  their  own,  which  was 
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likely  to  supersede  all  the  legislative  enact- 
ments which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  pass  upon  the  subject.  This  state 
of  things  was  precisely  owing  to  the 
manner  in  which  Ireland  had  been  always 
treated  in  this  House.  It  was  either  too 
late  or  too  early  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  for  her  relief,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  the  people,  finding  their  petition 
and  remonstrance  unavailing,  determined 
to  redress  and  relieve  themselves.  He 
now  warned  the  House  how  they  rejected 
this  proposition.  When  any  measure  in- 
tended to  benefit  the  Church  was  brought 
forward,  they  heard  nothing  about  the 
inconvenience  of  the  period  at  which  it 
was  proposed.  Irish  Poor  laws  were 
matters  of  too  much  importance  to  be 
entertained  in  the  present  Parliament,  but 
Irish  tithes  were  looked  upon  in  a  very 
different  light.  He  again  repeated,  that 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Aldborough  had  not  been  met  in  the  spirit 
of  fairness  which  the  character  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  importance  of  the 
subject  demanded.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  not  allow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  get  rid  of  this  proposition  by  moving 
the  previous  question.  If  they  did,  the 
people  of  Ireland  would  only  receive  it  as 
another  instance  of  the  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  that  House. 
Negative  the  proposition  if  you  will,  but 
he  would  protest  against  getting  rid  of  it 
by  a  side-wind.  With  regard  to  taxing 
absentee  property,  he  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  consideration  of  this  portion  of  the 
subject  might  be  postponed.  He  did  not 
think  it  expedient  to  bring  it  forward  at 
this  moment,  but  the  measure  should  have 
his  cordial  support  whenever  it  was  intro- 
duced. He  regretted  that  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Kerry,  did  not  concur  in 
his  view  of  this  question.  He  (Mr.  Ruth- 
ven),  however,  felt  convinced  that  Poor 
laws  would  benefit  his  country,  and,  enter- 
taining that  opinion^  he  should  always 
openly  avow  it.  It  had  been  frequently 
said,  that  hon.  members  from  Ireland  were 
under  the  dominion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Kerry ;  that  their  opinions  were  con- 
trolled by  him,  and  that  those  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  supporting  him,  were  influ- 
enced by  other  motives  than  those  which 
ought  to  influence  an  independent  member 
of  this  House.  He,  for  his  part,  repudiated 
this  assertion — he  had  always  acted  with 
perfect  independence,  and  every  vote  he 
gave  in  that  House  was  regulated  by  his  own 
VOL.  XIII.  {JJS} 


sense  of  duty,  and  with  the  view  to  benefit 
his  country.  He  supported  his  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Kerry,  when  he  thought 
that  he  was  right,  but  he  opposed  him  on 
every  occasion  when  he  thought  otherwise. 
One  of  his  reasons  for  advocating  the 
introduction  of  Poor  laws  was  this,  the 
landed  proprietors  of  the  country,  they 
who  ought  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  and  the 
consequence  was,  the  burthen  was  thrown 
upon  the  middle  classes  of  the  people. 
In  proof  of  this  he  would  refer  to  a  case  in 
the  county  of  Mayo,  during  the  late  famine 
in  that  county,  when  a  landed]  proprietor, 
of  ex  tensive  property,  refused  to  contribute 
a  farthing,  although  some  of  his  tenants 
were  literally  starving.  There  were  other 
cases  of  a  similar  description,  which  had 
been  mentioned  in  the  public  papers. 
Now,  he  would  put  it  to  the  House,  ought 
such  a  state  of  things  to  be  permitted  in 
a  civilised  country  ?  Ought  the  popula- 
tion to  be  allowed  to  starve,  while  the  land- 
lord pocketed  the  product  of  their  labour, 
and  contributed  nothing  towards  their 
support?  Did  hon.  Gentlemen  mean  to 
say,  that  it  was  better  to  have  paupers 
roaming  in  hordes  through  the  country, 
than  living  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
parishes  ?  It  was  a  common  practice  with 
some  landlords  to  send  their  tenantry  to 
beg  on  the  estates  of  other  individuals. 
The  only  remedy  he  saw  for  this  crying 
evil,  was  a  well-regulated  system  of  Poor 
laws.  He  thought  the  resolution  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  lead  to  this.  It 
should,  therefore,  have  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  John  Smith  said,  that  he  was 
anxious  to  address  the  House  on  this,  oc- 
casion, because  circumstances  with  which 
he  was  closely  connected,  not  many  years 
since,  had  given  him  no  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  the  poverty  of  Ireland,  and  he 
must  own,  that  it  appeared  to  him  almost 
incredible  that  the  House  should  not 
eagerly  embrace  any  plan  which  might  be 
offered  to  them  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
dreadful  calamities  which  had  resulted 
from  the  distressed  situation  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  It  was  proved  by  evidence 
which  was  removed  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  in  the  year  1822  a  great 
number  of  individuals  perished  by  hunger, 
and  that  a  much  greater  number,  from 
insufficient  nourishment,  was  attacked  by 
typhus  fever,  and  other  lingering  disorders, 
of  which,  in  the  end,  many  died.  The 
hon.    Member    who    last  addressed  the 
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Houfle  stated,  that  a  person  of  large  pro- 
perty ID  the  county  of  Mayo,  having  no 
feeling  for  the  poor  destitute  peasantry  in 
his  neighbourhood^  refused  to  subscribe  one 
farthing  for  their  relief,  but  left  them  to 
perish,  as  they  would  have  done  if  assist- 
ance had  not  arrived  from  England.   That 
fact  he  knew.     He  would  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  individual — it  would  not  be 
fit  to  do  so ;  but  he  knew  the  fact.    This 
was  not  a  solitary  case :  he  knew  many 
others  like  it.     He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  undervalued  the  Irish  character.     On 
the  contrary,  he  very  highly  estimated  it, 
from  the  experience  he  had  had  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
Irish.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  had 
in  his  employment  many  poor  Irishmen, 
whom  he  had  found  in  a  state  of  dreadful 
destitution,  and  who  remained  with  him 
for  seven,  twelve  and  some  eighteen  months. 
These  poor  men  had  but  one  fault — to  him 
individually  it  was  a  great  one — excess  of 
gratitude.  He  heard  strong  language  used 
in  this  House  on  the  subject  of  slavery — 
stronger  than  he  thought  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed— but  the  most  highly-coloured  pic- 
ture of  the  wretchedness  of  the  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  could  not  exceed  the  reality 
of  the  misery  of  the  Irish  peasantry.     If 
that  House  should  suffer  their  Irish  fellow- 
subjects  to  languish  longer  in  their  horrible 
state  of  destitution,  they  would  participate 
in  the  crime  of  those  of  their  own  country 
who  barbarously  refused   to  afford  them 
any  relief.     There  had  been  a  g:reat  deal 
of  poverty  in  England,  particularly  of  late 
years,    but    there    were  no  instances  of 
assassination — of  shooting  Magistrates — 
of  setting  houses  on  fire  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the    inhabitants,  or  any   of  the 
other  dreadful  atrocities  which  were  con- 
stantly occurring  in  Ireland.    The  reason 
for  this  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  was  to  be  found 
in  the  system  of  Poor  laws,  which  in  this 
country  rescued  the  poor  from  starvation ; 
but  in  Ireland  there  was  no  such  resource. 
From  the  turn  which  the  discussion  had 
taken,  it  might  be  supposed  that  his  hon. 
friend  had  submitted   a  proposition    for 
introducing  the  system  of  Poor  laws  at 
present  existing  in  this  country,  into  Ire- 
land.    No  man  could  oppose  such  a  pro- 
position more  strenuously  than  he  would, 
but  the  fact  was,  that  his  hon.  friend  only 
proposed  that  the  House  should  declare 
the  expediency  of  providing  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  in  Ireland,  by  an  imposition  on 


the  land  in  that  countrj.    He  thougfat 
that  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  frame 
a  plan  for  assessing  the  land  in  Ireland, 
for  the  relief,  not  of  able-bodied  peasantry, 
but    of   wretched,    helpless   individuals, 
children,  aged,  sick,  and  perishing  mortals, 
of  whom  England  occasionally  heard  such 
disastrous  accounts.   In  1 822  an  enormous 
sum  was  subscribed  by  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor,  and 
he  would  take  the  liberty  of  asserting,  in 
contradiction  to  some  statements   which 
had  reached  his  ear,  and  which  were  entirely 
destitute  of  truth,  that  the  whole  of  the 
money  so  subscribed  was  honestly  and  fairly 
distributed.      Since  that  period    another 
famine  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  which, 
though  not  so  afflicting  as  the  former,  was, 
nevertheless,  the  cause  of  great  sufferings* 
On  that  occasion  he  exerted  himself  in 
order  to  raise  a  subscription ;  but,  with 
few  exceptions,  he  found  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  England  closed  against  the  dis* 
tresses  of  their  Irish  fellow-subjects,  and 
the  sum  obtained  was  trifling  in  amount, 
compared  with  that  to  which  he  had  before 
adverted.  If  the  calamity  of  famine  should 
a  third  time  visit  Ireland,  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  appeal  to  the  people  of  England. 
Nothing  would  be  obtained  from  them. 
Often  was  he  told  by  those  to  whom  he 
applied  for  subscriptions,  **  We  have  poor 
enough  of  our  own.**    The  Bank  of  Eng- 
land contributed  liberally  to  the  first  sub- 
scription for  Ireland,  but  refused  to  give 
anything  to  the  second.     Other  wealthy 
Companies,  who  were  liberal  on  all  occa- 
sions, acted  in  the  same  manner.     He  re- 
peated, therefore,  that  if   Irish    distress 
should  again  occur,  it  would  not  be  again 
alleviated  by  English  benevolence.    If  hon. 
Members  knew   one-fiftieth   part  of  the 
scenes  of  horror  which  occurred  in  Ireland, 
at  the  periods  to  which  he  alluded,  tbey 
would,  in  spite  of  every  consideration,  fly 
at  once  to  some  measure  of  relief.  Children 
perished  by  the  road-side,  multitudes  sub- 
sisted on  the  weeds  which  they  picked  up 
on  the  sea-shore,  and  others  sold  their 
clothes  off  their  backs  to  purchase  a  morsel 
of  food.     He  did  not  wish  to  say  anything 
disrespectful  to  the  Irish  gentlemen,  bat 
he  must  declarethat  he  thought  he  observed 
amongst  them  less  sympathy  for  the  poor 
than  was  evinced  by  persons  of  the  same 
rank  in  England.   Perhaps  this  might  arise 
from  the  Irish  gentlemen  not  seeing  much 
of  their  poor  countrymen  in  consequence  of 
not  living  amongst  them.    If  some  legula- 
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tions  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be 
enforced  in  Ireland,  they  might,  perhaps, 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  the  gentlemen 
of  Ireland  to  reside  at  home.  He  also 
desired  to  see  a  system  of  relief  for  the 
Irish  poor  established,  in  order  that  they 
might  not  be  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
coming  over  to  this  country  to  beg,  for 
that  he  would  maintain  they  did.  The 
presence  of  the  bands  of  poor  Irish  in 
this  country  often  led  to  serious  disturb- 
ances, for  they  were  viewed  with  a  jealous 
eye  by  the  English  labourers.  These  men 
pretended  to  seek  for  employment,  and 
perhaps  they  would  work  if  they  could 
get  anything  to  do,  but  begging  was  their 
trade,  and  they  were  exceedingly  expert 
at  it.  In  conclusion,  he  thought  that  the 
establishment  of  a  system  of  relief  for  the 
poor  would  tend  to  tranquillize  Ireland, 
and  to  benefit  the  whole  empire. 

Mr.  Sinclair  supported  the  Motion. 
Unless  some  measures  were  taken  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Irish  at  home,  they  would 
swamp  both  the  English  and  Irish  labour- 
ers, and,  therefore,  he  would  give  his 
strenuous  support  to  any  measure  which 
was  likely  to  nave  such  a  beneficial  effect. 

Mr.  daily  Knight  also  supported  the 
Motion,  but  said,  that  no  measures  would 
be  productive  of  any  benefit  in  Ireland, 
unless  tranquillity  were  established  there ; 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  that  all  persons 
who  possessed  influence  in  Irelana  would 
employ  it  in  endeavouring  to  establish 
order  there.  There  was  no  one,  however, 
connected  with  Ireland  who  did  not  an- 
ticipate as  part  of  the  beneficial  results  from 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  Poor 
laws,  that  they  would  tend  to  establish 
order. 

Lord  Oxmantown  saw  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  plan  of  a  provision  for  the 
poor,  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  contem- 
plated, would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
wages  of  labour  in  this  country,  by  keep- 
ing the  Irish  labourer  at  home ;  for  so  long 
as  the  wages  of  labour  in  England  re- 
mained in  the  slightest  degree  higher  than 
in  Ireland,  so  long  would  the  Irish  pea- 
santry come  here  in  search  of  work.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  most  mischievous  error  to 
maintain  that  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
vision for  the  poor  in  Ireland  would  have 
the  effect  of  improving  the  condition  of 
the  English  peasant. 

Mr.  Blackney  took  great  blame  to  him- 
self for  not  having  been  present  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  debate.    He  was  at  all 
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times  ready  to  support  any  measure  which 
might  be  calculated  to  better  the  condition 
of  the  Irish  people,  whenever  he  could  see 
any  reasonable  chance  of  its  being  carried 
into  effect.  The  sufifering  and  extreme 
destitution  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were 
owing  to  oppressions  of  long  standing, 
arising  from  heavy  burthens  inflicted  upoa 
them  in  the  shape  of  rack-rents.  Absent- 
eeism was  also  another  fruitful  source  of 
evil,  because  it  drained  away  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  capital  of  Ireland,  a  shilling  of 
which  was'  not  appropriated  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  country,  or  the  employ- 
ment of  the  people.  To  this  might  be 
added  that  ill  conceived  and  badly  con- 
structed measure,  called  the  Subletting 
Act,  which  empowered  the  landlord  to 
turn  out  his  poorer  tenantry,  without  pro- 
viding them  any  means  of  employmeut. 
By  this  iniquitous  measure,  thousands  of 
families  were  driven  from  dwellings  which 
their  forefathers  had  held  for  years,  and, 
while  this  law  sanctioned  this  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  principle  of  humanity — while 
the  Government  had  been  looking  on  at  its 
disastrous  effects,  no  steps  were  taken,  up 
to  this  hour,  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  counter- 
act its  frightful  consequences.  Was  it, 
from  this  state  of  thin^,  to  be  wondered 
at  that  disturbances  existed  in  Ireland  ?  Tt- 
would  be  indeed  a  wonder  if  it  were  other- 
There  was  a  point  of  suffering  be- 


wise. 

yond  which  human  endurance  could  no 
longer  contain  itself,  and  the  starving,  de- 
spised and  infuriated  peasant,  in  the  blind- 
ness of  his  desperation,  wreaks  his  ven- 
geance on  his  oppressors,  destroying 
and  sacrificing  human  life  and  property. 
These  were  the  results  of  the  abominable 
system  he  had  described,. and  nothing  but 
a  provision  for  the  poor  could  save  that 
unfortunate  country  from  destruction.  He 
begged  to  express  his  gratitude  to  his  hon. 
friend,  for  his  perseverance  in  bringing 
forward  this  measure.  He  had  every  ho(>e, 
from  what  occurred  upon  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  a  similar  proposition  was  only 
negatived  by  the  trifling  majority  of  twelve, 
and  from  the  declaration  then  made  by 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, that  no  opposition  would  be  of- 
fered on  the  present  occasion.  He  knew 
an  instance  of  a  noble  Lord,  who  had  large 
estates  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which 
he  was  connected,  and  who,  with  an  in- 
come of  60,000/.  a-year,  spent  but  100/. 
in  Ireland.  His  visits  to  that  country 
were  like  those  of  angels,  '*  few  and  far 
2F2 
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between,"  and  were  generally  paid  in  the 
month  of  June,  which  is  the  sheep-shear- 
ing season.  Thus,  while  the  people  were 
employed  in  shearing  the  sheep  of  their 
superfluous  wool,  his  Lordship  was  also  as- 
siduously engaged  in  a  pursuit  of  a  similar 
nature  ;  and,  after  fleecing  his  tenantry  of 
their  cash,  he  packed  it  up  carefully  in  his 
breeches  pocket,  took  his  departure  for  the 
shores  of  old  England,  and  was  never  seen 
again  in  Ireland  until  the  "  shearing  "  and 
**  fleecing"  season  arrived.  He  assured 
the  House  that  he  stated  a  fact,  and  there 
were  countless  facts  of  a  similar  character 
in  other  places.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  supporting  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  Sadler,  in  rising  to  reply,  said,  he 
should  not  detain  the  House  long  at  that 
late  hour,  especially  when  so  much  time 
had  been  already  consumed  by  the  debate. 
In  answer  to  an  observation  made  by  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  begged 
to  state,  that  he  was  prepared  with  a  bill 
upon  the  subject ;    but,  from   the  little 
prospect  there  was  of  carrying  it  through 
at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session,  he  would 
not  then  introduce  it  to  the  House.    The 
right  hon.   Gentleman  himself  admitted 
that    some  provision   was   necessary   for 
lunatics,  and  those  unhappy  persons  who 
might  be  afldicted  with  fevers,  but  he  de- 
clined to  give  relief  to  the  able-bodied  la- 
bourer.'   The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
be  aware  that  an  able-bodied  labourer,  who 
could  not   meet  with   employment — and 
how  many  thousands  were  in  that  deplor- 
able condition? — might, within  forty-eight 
hours,  be  reduced  by  sickness  to  such  a 
state  as  came  within  his  admission.    The 
hon.  Member  who  spoke  last  alluded  to 
the  case  of  some  absentees  receiving  a 
large  income  from  Ireland,  and  spending 
little  of  it  there.     He  did  not  propose  to 
make  any  difference  in  the  case  of  absent- 
ees, but  just  that   they  should  contribute 
in  Ireland  to  the  support  of  the  poor;  that 
they  should  perform  the  same  duty  there 
which  the  law  compelled  them  to  discharge 
here.     The  father  of  political  economy, 
Adam  Smith,  said  that,  perhaps,  absentees 
were  the  fairest  subject  for  taxation.  While 
they  declined    the   performance  of  every 
other  duty  in  Ireland,  they  should  not,  at 
least,  be  exempt  from  that  of  contributing 
to  the  support  of  the  poor.    He  would  not, 
however,  then  go  into  the  subject  of  absent- 
eeism, although  so  much  had  been  said 
relating  to  it ;  neither  would  he  go  into 
any  ar^ments  which  bad  been  advanced 


against  the  system  of  English  Poor  lawa, 
which  it  was  supposed  by  some  Members, 
notwithstanding  he  had  repeated  again 
and  again  that  he  had  no  such  intention,  be 
was  seeking  to  introduce  into  Ireland.    He 
must  confess  his  surprise  at  hearing  the  ob- 
jections of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex, 
against  a  system  of  poor  laws.  Those  ob- 
jections were  founded  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  subject.    The  fact  was,  that  the  portion 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the  poor  here 
had  diminished  since  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  proportion  to  the  total  revenue 
of  the  country.    In  her  time  it  was  half  as 
much  as  the  total  revenue;  and  a  century 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  2nd,  the  total 
amount  raised  in  the  way  of  poor-rate  was 
665,000/.,  a  greater  sum,  in  proportion  to 
the  revenue  of  both  periods,  than  that 
collected  now  for  the  same  purpose.     The 
hon.  Gentleman  considered  them  as  dis- 
couraging to  industry.    **  Adieu  to  exer- 
tion and  industry,"  argued  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, *'  in  every  country  in  which  there  are 
Poor  laws  established."      Let  the    hon. 
Member,  however,  point  out,  if  he  could, 
an  illustration  of  his  assertion.    The  hon. 
Member  also  complained  of  the  Poor  laws, 
asencouragingextravaganceanddestroying 
foresight.     He  appeared  to  think  it  pos- 
sible for  the  labourer  to  save  sufiBcient  to 
keep  him  in  old  age  or  sickness.     This 
could  not  be  the  case  at  the  present  very 
low  price  of  labour.    This  was  a  species 
of  doctrine  which  was  not  acted  upon  by 
Government,  for  why  were  pensions  granted 
to  Chancellors,  Judges,  and  other  officers? 
Men  filling  these  high  situations  were  not 
paid  with  a  sparing  hand,  and  yet  they 
were  provided  for  by  pensions;  and  why 
hold  one  doctrine  for  the  rich  and  another 
for  the  poor?    The  labourers  of  the  north 
of  England  were  better  off  than  those  of 
the  south,  because  they  were  hired  the 
year  round  :  they  had  their  cottages  and 
gardens,  and  thus  their  character  was  pre- 
served.    He  totally  denied  that  Poor  laws 
had  destroyed  the  industry  of  the  English 
labourers  in  husbandry.     No  men  worked 
harder,  or  were  more  willing  to  work,  when 
they  could  procure  employment.     He  de- 
nied, too,  that  the  Poor  laws  destroyed 
sympathy  for  the  poor,  or  withheld  the 
hand  of  private  charity.    When   Ireland 
saw  the  dying  and  the  dead  lying  together 
in  one  scene  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  the 
appeal  to  the  absentees  did  not  call  forth  a 
larger  contribution  than   83/.     Wanting 
Poor  laws  in  Ireland^  they  saw  nothing  ba| 
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want  and  mendicity,  human  destruction, 
and  armed  police,  and  the  establishment 
of  those  laws  would  alter  the  horrible  pic- 
ture. This  question,  which  he  had  to-night 
again  introduced,  however  it  might  be 
treated  by  the  House  of  Commons,  could 
not  be  turned  aside,  for,  in  fact,  it  was  one 
which  was  gaining  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  country.  Every  hour  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  were  deprived  of  what 
he  would  venture  to  call  their  rights, 
added  to  the  injustice  from  which  that 
country  suffered.  The  people  of  England — 
the  people  of  Ireland,  demanded  a  pro- 
vision  for  the  poor ;  and  never,  at  any 
time,  was  there  a  greater  impression  out 
of  doors  of  the  necessity  of  such  a  pro- 
vision for  the  people  of  Ireland  than  at 
present.  Whilst  they  delayed  the  act  of 
justice  for  which,  he  contended,  they  com- 
mitted an  offence,  and  for  that  offence 
they  would  have  to  answer  to  God  and 
man.  He  did  not  call  upon  the  House  of 
Commons  to  pledge  itself  to  any  particular 
measure,  but  he  was  anxious  to  have  its 
recorded  vote  upon  the  Motion  which  he 
had  that  night  submitted. 

The  House  divided  on  the  Motion : — 
Ayes  58;  Noes  77 — Majority  19. 

List  of  the  Ayes. 


Attwood,  M.  * 
Blackney,  W. 
Blamire,  \V. 
Bentinck,  Lord  G. 
Bourke,  Sir  J. 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Buller,  Sir  A. 
Bunbury,  Sir  H. 
Calcraft,  G.  H. 
Callaghan,  D. 
Curteis,  H.  B. 
Doyle,  Sir  J. 
fillis,  W. 

Encombe,  Viscount 
Estcourt,  T. 
Evans,  Colonel 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Forbes,  J. 
Grattan,  H. 
Guise,  Sir  B.  W. 
Halse,  J. 
Hodges,  T.  L. 
Howard,  R. 
Hunt,  H. 
James,  W. 
Johnson,  J. 
King,  E.  B. 
Knight,  H.  G. 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Lambert,  H. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
I/mthf  r.  Colonel 


Mackillop,  J. 
May  hew,  W. 
Miles,  W. 
Mullins,  F.  W. 
Musgrave,  Sir  II. 
North,  F. 
O'Connor,  M. 
O'Ferrall,  R.  M. 
Payne,  Sir  P. 
Rickford,  W. 
Rider,  T. 
Robinson,  G.  It. 
Ruthven,  E. 
Ryder,  Hon.  G.  D. 
Scott,  Sir  E. 
Sheil,  R.  L. 
Sinclair,  G. 
Smith,  J. 
Strickland,  G. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Thompson,  Alderman 
Tomes,  J. 
Tyrell,  C. 

Venables,  Alderman 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Warre,  J.  A* 
Wason,  R. 
Webb,  Colonel 
Tellers. 
Sadler,  M.  T. 
Grattan,  J. 


Flogging  in  the  Army.]  Mr.  tturnfi* 
presented  Petitions  from  the  Political 
Union  of  Shoreditch,  and  from  Samuel 
Smith,  praying  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
case  of  Somerville,  a  private  soldier  of  the 
2nd  Dragoon  Guards,  who  had  been 
flogged  for  writing  a  letter  to  a  news- 
paper. Petitions  read,  and  ordered  to  be' 
prmted. 

Mr.  Hunt  then  proceeded  to  bring  for- 
ward a  Motion  for  the  suspension  of  the 
punishment  of  flogging  in  the  army  during 
one  year.     For  many  years  he  had  been 
convinced,  not  only  of  the  inhumanity,  but 
the   inefliciency,  of  the  practice  he  was 
desirous  to  see  abolished.     He  regretted 
that  the  subject  had  not  fallen  into  abler' 
hands;  but,  however  unequal  he  might  be 
to  the  task  he  had  undertaken,  he  should 
yield  in  zeal  and  anxiety  to  none.     He 
should  place  before  the  House  facts  which 
could  not  be  contradicted,  and  he  was  the 
more  encouraged  to  do  this,  because  his 
Majesty's  Ministers,  when  in  Opposition » 
were  friendly  to  the  mitigation,  if  not  to 
the  abolition,  of  flogging  as  a  military 
punishment.     For  years  he  had  heard  with 
disgust  and  abhorrence  of  the  treatment 
which  private  soldiers  experienced  in  the 
British  army.     He  remembered  full  well, 
that  in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons,  then 
commanded  by  his    royal    highness   the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  two  private  soldiers 
had,  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  flogging, 
put    themselves    to  death,    the  one  by 
drowning,  and  the  other  by  Cutting  his 
throat.      To    exemplify   the    evil   conse- 
quences which  resulted  from  this  species 
of  punishment,  he  would  beg  leave  to  refer 
to  a  higher  authority  than  his  own ;  to  a 
letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  Sir  F. 
Burdett,  by  a  soldier  who  had  served  up* 
wards  of  forty  years  in  the  British  army, 
who,  though  he  had  subsequently  risen  to 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant,  had  originally  been 
a  Drummer,  and  who  stated,  that  he  had 
himself  inflicted  this  torture  three  times  a 
week  upon  his  comrades,  during  the  eight 
years   which    he   remained  a    Drummer. 
That  letter  had  been  written  to  Sir  F. 
Burdett  (whom  he  was  sorry  not  to  see  in 
his  place  that  evening,  for  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet must  have  been  an  able  advocate  of 
his  Motion)  by  a  Mr.  Shipp,  who  had  risen 
from   the  ranks  to  a  lieutenancy  in  the 
service.     It  was  entitled,  **  A  Voice  from 
the  Ranks,  by  John  Shipp,  late  a  Lien- 
tenant  in  the  67th  Foot."    He  (Mr.  Hunt) 
was  prepared  to  bring  Lieutenant  Shipp 
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forward  to  aabattntiate  the  facts  in  that 
letter,  either  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  or 
before  any  Committee  that  might  be  ap- 

Eointed.  There  were  many  Officers,  mem- 
ert  of  that  House,  who  could  speak  to 
the  eallantry  of  Mr.  Shipp,  but  unfortu- 
nately they  were  not  present,  as  they  deem- 
ed Ascot  Heath  races  better  amusement 
than  listening  to  a  speech  from  him  (Mr, 
Hant),  on  such  £t  subject  as  Military  Flog- 
ging. SirJohn  Malcolm,  and  several  military 
Officers  who  had  served  under  his  com- 
mand, had,  he  believed,  read  every  word 
in  the  very  instructive  yet  entertaining 
volume  which  he  then  held  iu  his  hand. 
Mr.  Shipp  expressed  himself  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — '  It  is  some  consolation 
'  to  me  to  be  able  to  say,  that  my  present 

*  views  are  not  induced  by  the  remem- 

*  brance  of  personal  castigation ;  but  from 

*  the  practical  observation  of  its  effect  on 

*  others,  I  can  most  solemnly  affirm  that, 

*  in  my  opinion,  flogging  is,  and  always 
'  will  be,  the  best,  the  quickest,  and  most 
'  certain  method  that  can  be  devised,  to 

*  eradicate  from  the  bosom  of  a  British 

*  soldier  his  most  loyal  and  laudable  feel- 

*  ings.     During  the  whole  of  my  career, 

*  which  included  a  period  of  upwards  of 

*  thirty  years,  and  the  length  and  nature 
'  of  which  afforded  me  opportunities  for 
^  extensive  inquiry  and  accurate  inform- 
'  ation,  I  never  knew  but  one  solitary  in- 
'  stance  in  which  a  man  recovered  self- 

*  respect  and  general  reputation,  after 
'  having  been  tortured  and  degraded  by 

*  the  punishment  of  flogging.'  This  iso- 
lated case  was  as  follows  :  — •  When  I  was 

*  regimental  Serjeant-Major  in  the  Light 

*  Dragoons,  the  regiment  was  one  evening 

*  paraded,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  pun- 
^  ishment  inflicted.     The  delinquent  was 

*  a  private  soldier,  who  had,  on  previous 
'  occasions  received,  altogether, some  thou- 

*  sands  of  lashes.  Since  his  first  flogging 
'^  his  name  had  been  constantly  in  the 
^  guard  reports,  and  he  had  scarcely  ever 
'  done  a  day's  duty.  His  offence,  on  this 
'  occasion,  was  being  drunk  on  guard,  and 
^  his  sentence  was  300  lashes.  The  court- 

*  martial  was  read,  and  even  before  it  was 

*  finished  he  beg^n  to  undress  with  ap- 
'  parent  and  sullen  apathy.     He  knew  the 

*  heinousness  of  his  crime,  and  he  was 

*  well  aware  of  its  certain  consequences. 

*  When  he  was  tied,  his  naked  back  pre- 
'  sented  so  appalling  and  frightful  a  spec- 

*  tacle,  that  his  kind-hearted  commanding 
<  officer,  on  viewing  it,  turned  his  head 


*  instinctively  from  the  sight  aad  stood 

<  absorbed  in  thoughti  wUb  his  eyes  in 

*  another  direction,  as  though  reluctant  to 

*  look  on  it  again.  Thus  stood  the  com- 
'  mandins  officer,  until  the  Adjutant  in- 

*  formed  him  that  all  was  ready.  These 
'  words  roused  the  Colonel  from  bis  motion- 
'  less  position,  and  he  started  when  the 

<  Adjutant  addressed  him.  I  can  well 
'  imagine  the  struggle  between  duty  and 

*  mercy  by  which  his    benevolent   heart 

*  was  assailed  ;  but  the  latter  was  always 
'  his  motto,  and,  thus  kindly  predisposed, 
'  he  walked  slowly  up  to  the  prisoner,  and 
'  viewed  more  closely  his  lacerated  back, 
'  on  which  were  visible   laige  lumps   of 

*  thick  and  callous  flesh,  and  weals  which 

<  were  distressing  to  behold.  The  Colonel 

*  viewed  his  back  for  some  seconds,  un- 
'  known  to  the  delinquent,  and,  when  be 
'  at  length  turned  round  (more  from  sur* 

*  prise  that  the  flogging  did  not  commence 
'  than  from  any  other  motive),  bis  com- 
'  manding   officer  addressed  him  in  the 

*  following  words : — "  C-— ,  you  are  now 
'  tied  up  to  receive  the  just  reward  of  your 

*  total  disregard  and  defiance  of  all  order 
'  and  discipline.  Your  back  presents  an 
'  awful  spectacle  to  your  surrounding  com- 
'  rades,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  would 
'  willingly  withdraw  it  from  their  sight, 
'  but  I  fear  that  your  heart  is  as  hard  as 
^  your  back,  and  that  I  have  no  altematiTS 

*  but  to  see  that  justice  administered  which 
'  the  service  requires.  What  possible 
'  benefit  can  you  expect  to  derife  from 
'  this  continual   disobedience   of  orders, 

*  and  disregard  of  the  regulations  of  the 
'  service  V*  Thus  addressed,  in  a  mingled 
'  tone  of  benignity  and  firmness,  the  poor 
'  fellow  seemed  touched,  and  he  wept 
'  bitterly.  For  a  time  he  conld  say  nothing; 

*  but  at  last  he  exclaimed,  ''  I  wish  to 
'  God  I  was  dead  and  out  of  your  way ; 
M  am  an  unfortunate  fellow,  and  I  hope 
'  this  flogging  may  be  my  la^t,  and  put 

*  me  beyond  the  reach  of  that  cursed  and 

*  vile  liquor  which  has  been  my  rain.** 
'  The  Colonel  and  the  whole  regiment 
'  were  now  much  affected,  and  many  of 

*  the  soldiers  turned  away  their  heeds  to 

*  hide  their  emotions.  Seeing  this,  the 
'  Colonel  called  the  attention  of  the  of- 
'  fender  to  the  commiseration  of  hie  con- 
'  rades.  The  unhappy  man  looked  found 
'as  he  was  directed,  and  seemed  nmch 
'  distressed.  The  Colonel  then  said,  "  I 
'  cannot  bear  to  see  your  brother  soldiers 

*  so  much  affected  for  you  withont  lemOT* 
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ing  the  cause.  Your  senteoce,  therefore, 
for  their  sakes,  I  will  remit,  and,  instead 
of  the  chastisemeut  which  has  beeo 
awarded  you,  and  which  you  so  well 
deserve,  if  you  will  pledge  yourself  to 
me,  in  the  presence  of  your  commiserating 
comrades,  that  you  will  behave  well  in 
future,  I  will  not  only  pardon  you,  but 
promise,  when  your  conduct  shall  merit 
it,  to  promote  you  to  the  rank  of  Cor- 
poral." The  astonished  culprit  called 
on  his  comrades  to  bear  witness  to  his 
words,  while,  in  a  most  solemn  manner, 
he  protested  his  firm  resolution  to  amend. 
A  short  time  after,  this  man  was  pro- 
moted, and  proved  one  of  the  best  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  service.  The 
unlooked-for  mercy  which  had  been  ex- 
tended towards  him,  and  the  totally 
unexpected  turn  which  the  aflTair  had 
taken,  raised  the  feelings  of  his  heart 
far  above  the  level  to  which  disgrace  had 
plunged  them,  and  every  exertion  was 
made  by  him  to  merit  the  kind  consider- 
ation with  which  he  had  been  distin- 
guished. This  man  would  often  speak 
to  me  on  this  happy  event  in  his  life  with 
feelings  of  ineffable  pleasure/  Mr.  Shipp 
mentioned  another  case  which  had  taken 
place  under  his  own  eyes.  It  was  the  case 
of  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced,  for 
some  military  offence,  to  receive  300  lashes. 
The  man  received  them  without  a  groan ; 
but,  as  he  marched  out  of  the  square,  said, 
on  passing  his  commanding  officer,  *'  The 
devil  a  day's  work  will  you  ever  get  out 
of  Paddy  again."  He  would  quote 
some  other  equally  instructive  in- 
stances. '  Another  man,'  continued  the 
hon.  Member,  reading  from  Mr.  Shipp's 
pamphlet,  *  an  old  offender,  who  had  been 
frequently  punished  before,  was  ordered 
to  strip  to  receive  another  flagellation. 
This  fellow,  however,  would  not  at  first 
take  off  his  clothes,  and,  consequently, 
coercive  measures  were  resorted  to ;  but 
such  was  the  man's  power,  that  he  defied 
the  united  efforts  of  numbers,  until  he 
at  last  exclaimed,  '^  Now,  if  you  will 
only  be  shivil,  I  will  do  it  myself  without 
any  help."  He  then  stripped,  and  re- 
ceived his  quantum  of  punishment  with- 
out moving  a  muscle,  and,  when  taken 
down,  he  said  to  the  Colonel,  '*  Colonel, 
honey  !  if  you  will  give  me  six  drams  of 
liquor,  I  will  take  600  lashes  more."  To 
such  a  pitch  of  degradation  was  this  poor 
creature  reduced,  that  he  would  expose 
<  bis  lacerated  back  to  bis  comrades,  and 


prided  himself  exceedingly  on  the  num- 
ber of  lashes  he  had  received. 

'  On  my  return  home  one  evening,  after 
having  attended  the  funeral  of  a  soldier 
belonging  to  my  own  company,  I  got 
into  conversation  with  the  Serjeant,  re- 
lative to  the  deceased.  The  SerjeaBt^ 
who  was  quite  an  illiterate  man,  said, 
''  the  people  in  the  hospital  say  he  died  of 
an  iq/brmation  in  his  side,  but  he  kmwed 
the  real  cause  of  his  death.  That  'era 
man  never  did  no  good  since  the  time  he 
was  flogged  for  being  drunk  'fore  guard. 
He  knowed  the  man  well ;  he  was  a  fine 
high-spirited  youth.  Bless  you.  Sir, 
before  his  punishment  there  was  not  a 
smarter  or  finer  looking  soldier  in  the 
King's  army  ;  but,  after  he  was  flogged, 
he  never  did  no  more  good,  but  became 
a  dirty,  slovenly  fellow,  and  was  never 
sober  if  he  had  the  means  of  getting 
liquor.  I  have  heard  him  declare  that 
his  heart  was  broken,  and  that,  if  liquor 
did  not  soon  close  his  miserable  life,  he 
would  take  some  more  speedy  means." 
This  last  desperate  alternative  was  never 
necessary,  for  he  died  of  drunkenness 
ere  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  adding  to  the  long  catalogue  of  those 
whose  buoyant  spirits  could  not  brook 
the  degradation  of  the  cat. 

'  When  I  was  orderly  ofiicer  of  the 
main-guard  at  Cawnpore,  several  men 
were  condemned  to  be  punished.  Among 
the  rest  was  a  youth  not  more  than 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  morning  on 
which  the  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
I  visited  the  prisoners  early,  and  such 
was  the  change  observable  in  this  poor 
young  fellow,  from  reflecting  during  the 
night  on  his  approaching  degradation, 
that  he  looked  like  one  whose  consti- 
tution had,  in  a  few  hours,  undergone  all 
the  diseases  incident  to  the  country.  His 
eyes  were  glassy  and  inexpressive,  his 
cheeks  sunk,  and  his  deportment  stoop- 
ing  and  loose.  Altogether  he  looked  the 
very  picture  of  woe,  and  his  extreme  de- 
jection was  so  obvious,  that  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  him  if  he  was  unwell* 
"  No,"  replied  he,  **  but  I  am  one  of  those 
who  are  to  be  flogged  this  morning,"  and 
he  wept  bitterly.  "  Come,  come,"  said 
I  (and  it  was  as  much  as  I  dared  to  say), 
keep  up  your  spirits;  your  extreme  youth, 
and  the  fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  yoQ 
have  been  brought  to  a  court- martial, 
may,  probably,  obtain  your  pardon." 
He  shook  his  bead,  but  said  nothing  in 
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'  reply.  I  regret  to  be  oblig;ed  to  add,  that 
'  this  poor  fellow  received  150  laibes; 
'  and,  rrom  the  day  he  was  flogged  until 
'  the  period  ofhii  death,  I  can  venture  to 
'  BMert  that  he  was  never  two  hours  sober. 
'  He  lold  all  his  own  things  to  purchase 
'  liquor,  and  then  stole  those  of  others  ; 
'  and  at  last  he  died  in  the  hospital  from 

'  The  following;  is  a  mclanchaly  instance 
'  of  the  same  character  as  the  foregoing, 
'  in  which  it  is  my  painful  duty  to  attest 

*  the  uttei  ruin  of  another  promising' young 
'  soldier,  by  the  odious  system,  the  eiist- 
'  ence  of  which  1  deplore.    Two  men  were 

*  brought  to  court-martial.  The  one  was 
'  an  old  and  hardened  offender,  whose 
'  offence  was  being  drunk  on  guard,  and 
'  who  was  sentenced  to  receive  .300  lashes; 
'  the  other,  a  youth,  who,  for  his  first  of- 
'  fence,  absenting  himself  from  evening 
'  parade,  was  condemned  to  100  lashes. 
'  The  former  was  admonished  by  his  com- 
'  maoding  officer,  his  corporal  punishment 
'  remitted,  and  hi.*  sentence  commuted  to 
'  fourteen  days' solitary  confinement.  This 
'  proposal,  however,  the  hardened  delin- 
'  quent  rejected  with  indignation,  pro- 
'  fessing  that  he  would  rather  take  1 ,400 
'  lashes  than  suffer  fourteen  days'  solitary 
'  confinement  in  the  black-hole.  He  ac- 
'  cordingly  received  his  punishment,  with- 
'  out  moving  a  muscle,  and  afterwards,  on 
'  leaving  the  square,  strutted  off,  muttering 
'  something  like  "  D — dhoax,"  or  "  fudge." 
'  The  conduct  of  this  depraved  fellow 
'  nettled  the  commanding  officer,  and  he 
'  ordered  the  youth  to  strip  and  receive 
'  his  punishment.  The  poor  fellow  threw 
'  himself  on  his  knees  and  implored  for- 
'  giveness  in  the  most  earnest  and  pathetic 
'  manner,  or  that,  in  preference  to  the 
'  degradation  of  flogging,  his  punishment 
'  might  be  commuted  to  solitary  confine- 
'  ment,  if  even  for  six  months.  But,  no ; 
'  the  officer  was  irritated, — he  hoped  the 
Secretary  at  War  would  listen  to  this : 
— '  the  officer  was  irritated,  and  the  un- 
'  happy  youth  received  every  lash,  after 
'  which  he  left  the  square  sobbing  most 
'  piteously.  During  the  infliction  of  the 
'  punishment,  many  a  tear  did  I  see  that 

*  morning  stealing  down  the  cheeks  of  the 
'  GommiKrating  comrades  of  this  ill-fated 
'  youth,  for  they  well  knew  that  his 
'  prospects  as  a  soldier  were  irretrievably 
■  blighted.  From  this  time  forth,  day  after 
'  day,  and  week  after  week,  might  this  sad 
<  victua  of  "  dtKipIiDe"  be  wen  prowliog 


about  (when  not  in  the  guard-room  for 
subsequent  misconduct,  which,  after  this 
event,  was  constantly  the  case),  with  & 
dejected  and  care- worn  countuiance, 
pensive  and  gloomy,  as  thon^  he  had 
lost  some  de&r  relative,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, as  though  he  had  committed  an  act 
on  account  of  which  he  dared  not  look 
an  honest  man  in  the  face.  The  disgrace 
he  had  endured  had  sunk  deep  into  his 
heart ;  a  leprosy  pervaded  his  miod ; 
and,  in  despair,  he  sought  consolation 
from  drink,  which  soon  brought  to  a  ter- 
mination both  his  troubles  and  his  life. 
'  One  wintry  morning,  when  the  bleak 
wind  whistled  along  the  ranks  of  a  regi- 
ment paraded  to  see  corporal  punishment 
inflicted,  every  eye  was  turned  in  pity 
towards  the  delinquent,  until  the  com- 
manding officer,  with  Stentorian  lungs, 
pronounced  the  awful  word  "  Strip,  sir." 
The  morning  was  bitterly  cold;  the 
black  clouds  rolled  along  in  quick  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  weather  altogether 
was  such,  that  the  mere  exposure  of  a 
man's  naked  body  was  of  itself  a  severe 
punishment.  The  crime  of  this  man 
was  repealed  drunkenness,  of  which  he 
had,  undoubtedly,  been  guilty;  but 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  constant  in- 
ebriety T  Let  us  trace  the  evil  to  its 
source.  It  was  the  sad  recollection  of 
his  former  disgrace  by  flogging,  to  which 
the  course  of  intoxication  that  he  now 
pursued  might  justly  have  been  attri- 
buted. When  the  offender  was  tied,  or 
rather  hung  up  by  the  hands,  his  back, 
from  intense  cold  and  the  efiects  of 
previous  floggings,  exhibited  a  complete 
b!ue  and  black  appearance.  On  the 
first  lash  the  blood  spirted  out  some 
yards,  and,  after  he  had  received  fifty, 
his  back,  from  the  neck  to  the  waist, 
was  one  continued  stream  of  blood. 
The  sufferer  flinched  not  a  jot,  neither 
did  he  utter  a  single  raurmnr,  but  bore 
the  whole  of  his  punishment  with  a 
degree  of  indifference  bordering  upon 
insensibility,  chewing,  all  the  while, 
what  I  was  afterwards  informed  was  a 
piece  of  lead  or  a  bullet.  When  the 
poor  fellow  was  taken  down,  he  stag- 
gered and  fell  to  the  ground.  His  I^n 
and  arms,  owing  to  the  intense  con, 
and  the  long  period  they  had  remained 
in  one  position,  still  continued  distended, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  convened  to 
the  hospital  in  a  dooty,  a  kind  of  pebo* 
i^uin  in  which  lick  nldien  iro  c~  ~'  ' 
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This  unfortunate  creature  shortly  after- 
wards shot  himself  in  his  barrack-room, 
in  a  sad  state  of  intoxication,  and  was 
borne  to  his  solitary  pit,  and  hurled  in 
like  a  dog.  No  inquiries  were  made 
as  to  the  causes  to  which  this  rash  act 
might  have  been  assigned.  If  any  such 
investigation  had  been  deemed  requisite, 
ample  attestations  might  have  been  pro- 
duced, from  which  it  would  have  appear- 
ed that  this  poor  wretch  had  scarcely 
ever  looked  up  from  the  date  of  his  first 
flogging ;  that  his  prospects  as  a  soldier 
had  been  utterly  destroyed ;  and  that 
his  degradation  had  been  so  acutely  felt 
by  him,  as  to  paralyze  his  best  efforts 
towards  amendment,  and  at  length  to 
sink  him  into  a  state  of  worthlessness 
and  despair. 

*  1  come  now  to  a  case  which  I  have 
good  cause  to  remember  with  feelings 
of  intense  pain,  as  the  poor  sufferer  had 
exhibited  much  kindness  to  me  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  When  I  was  at  the 
Cape,  in  1798  or  1799  (I  forget  which), 
a  Serjeant  in  the  regiment  in  which 
I  served  was  sentenced  to  be  reduced 
to  the  ranks,  and  to  receive  100 
lashes.  The  man  was,  I  think,  one  of 
the  finest  soldiers  I  ever  saw ;  in  his 
manners  firm,  but  respectful  and  unas- 
suming; in  his  principles,  strict  and 
honest ;  and  in  his  person,  handsome 
and  commanding.  He  had  been  Pay- 
Serjeant  for  many  years  in  the  regi- 
ment, and  a  kind  friend  to  me.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  sentence,  the  stripes  which 
distinguished  him  as  Serjeant  were  torn 
from  his  brave  arm,  and  trampled  in 
the  dust;  and,  when  he  was  ordered  to 
strip,  the  most  intense  silence  prevailed 
throughout  the  ranks,  and  every  heart 
beat  high  with  the  fear  that  forgiveness 
was  now  hopeless.  The  result  was  look- 
ed for  with  breathless  anxiety,  and  pro- 
bably it  was  expected  that  the  offender 
would  have  pleaded  something  in  ex- 
tenuation of  his  fault;  but,  to  an  ardent 
love  which  this  man  entertained  for  his 
profession,  was  added  a  manly  pride, 
which  probably  restrained  him  from 
begging  publicly  for  pardon.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  he  did  not  utter  a 
word.  The  command  **  Go  on*'  was 
given,  and  a  half-suppressed  groan  of 
horror  was  audible  throughout  the 
square.  The  savage  infliction  com- 
menced ;  but  scarcely  had  he  received 
five  lashes,  when  b»  affectionate  wife 


rushed  through  the  square,  and  threw 
herself  between  him  and  the  Drummer. 
The  half-frantic  woman  was  dragged 
forcibly  from  the  spot,  and  her  husband 
received  every  lash  to  which  he  had 
been  condemned  !  From  this  moment 
he  never  looked  up,  but  soon  sunk  into 
the  grave,  leaving  a  wife  and  child. 
'  In  the  experimental  corps  in  which  I 
commenced  my  military  career,  I  recoI« 
lect  two  boys  being  sentenced  to  be 
flogged  for  desertion  :  they  were  bro^ 
thers,  and  the  elder  was  not  more  than 
thirteen  years  of  age.  They  had  desert- 
ed altogether,  and  probably  intended  to 
have  gone  home  again,  not  much  relish- 
ing their  new  mode  of  life.  The  elder 
boy  was  tied  up  first,  and  having  received 
about  six  dozen  lashes  he  was  ordered 
down,  and  it  became  the  turn  of  hii 
younger  brother  to  occupy  his  place. 
Afflicted  by  the  idea  of  what  his  poor 
little  brother  was  about  to  sufler,  the 
senior  boy  begged,  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to 
take  his  brother's  punishment,  protesting, 
most  solemnly,  that  he  was  the  sole 
cause  of  his  desertion.  When  this  was 
refused,  and  the  younger  one  was  or- 
dered to  strip,  the  shrieks  of  the  two 
rent  the  air.  They  flew  into  each 
other's  arms,  clung  together,  and,  when 
they  were  torn  asunder,  the  tear  of  pity 
started  to  the  eyes  of  all  around.  The 
little  fellow  received  every  lash  to  which 
he  had  been  sentenced ;  and  in  little 
more  than  a  year  after,  there  were  not 
two  greater  reprobates  or  vagabonds  in 
the  whole  corps.  The  elder  boy  soon 
died.  Of  the  fate  of  the  younger  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty;  but  I 
think  he  was  found  drowned  in  Table 
Bay,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  He 
hoped  the  House  would  bear  with  him, 
though  he  was  trespassing  so  much 
upon  its  attention  and  patience;  but 
this  was  a  subject  which  he  had  con-^ 
sidered  it  his  duty,  ever  since  he  had  been 
in  the  House,  to  bring  forward.  He  had| 
on  two  former  occasions,  very  slightly 
touched  upon  it ;  but  he  had  been  met 
by  resistance  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty^s 
Government.  He  now  seriously  pledged 
himself  to  prove,  either  at  the  bar  of  the 
House,  or  in  Committee,  the  whole  of 
the  facts  he  had  been  stating,  if  the 
House  would  listen  to  the  proposition 
which  he  should  presently  submit  to  it. 
In  reading  these  siatementii  be  hoped 
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hon.  Members  would  do  him  the  justice 
to  believe,  that  he  did  so  out  of  respect  to 
the  House ;  he  had  never  had  the  courage 
nor  the  hardihood  to  witness  a  single 
military  flogging;  therefore,  he  was  doing 
the  House  more  justice  by  reading  these 
facts,  than  by  making  his  own  statement, 
which,  for  the  reason  he  had  alleged, 
must  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  imaginary  ; 
when  it  was  considered  too,  that  at  this 
very  moment  there  was  a  soldier  in  the 
Scotch  Greys,  of  the  name  of  Somemlle, 
who  had  been  lately  sentenced  to  receive 
200  lashes  for  an  offence  he  had  never 
committed — for  no  off*ence  at  all — that 
he  had  actually  received  1 00  lashes,  and 
was  now  lying  in  the  guard-house  to 
receive  another  100. — [Mr.  Robert  Grant : 
No  !  no !  that  is  against  the  law.]  He 
certainly  did  not  wish  to  state  anything 
which  he  could  not  prove,  and  he  was 
not  able  to  prove  this  fact  ;  but  he  was 
stating  it  from  the  authority  of  a  petition 
which  was  then  lying  on  the  Table.  He 
would  proceed,  therefore,  to  read  that  which 
he  was  prepared  to  prove.  The  hon.  Member 
again  quoted  from  Mr.  Shipp's  6ook:M^ 
'  One  morning  I  attended  parade,  when 
a  wretched  looking  half-dead  young  lad 
was  tied  up  for  flogging ;  but  the  doctor 
reported  him  unfit  to  receive  his  punish- 
ment, as  the  wounds  on  his  back,  re- 
ceived in  a  former  flagellation,  were  not 
healed.  He  was  taken  down  and  sent 
to  the  hospital,  and  in  one  week  after,  I 
followed  him  to  his  grave!  Whether 
the  poor  fellow's  death  was  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  punishment  he  had  suffered, 
or  to  the  effect  of  that  punishment  on 
his  mind,  and  consequently  on  his  frame, 
1  cannot  take  upon  myself  to  pronounce ; 
but  I  fear  it  must  be  assigned  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes. 
'  1  one  day  attended  the  hospital  as 
orderly  ofEcer,  and  when  I  asked,  as  was 
my  duty,  if  there  were  any  complaints,  a 
man  with  a  dejected  and  maniac  visage, 
bellowed  out,  '*  Yes,  I  have  a  complaint 
to  make,  that  neither  you  nor  the  King 
of  England  can  remedy."  I  asked  him, 
in  the  kindest  manner,  what  it  was  ?  He 
laughed  most  terrifically,  and  said, 
"  Don't  you  know  that  I  have  been  flogged 
for  being  drunk  on  parade — one  hour's 
neglect  of  duty."  I  replied  that  I  was 
sorry  for  it,  when  he  rejoined,  "  So  am  I 
most  heartily,  and  the  service  will  lose  an 
old  and  faithful  soldier  by  it."  A  short 
time  after  this,  the  poor  fellow  was  found 


drowned ;  but  whether  tbm  procMded 
from  intention,  or  from  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
no  trace  was  left  us  to  judge,  and,  as 
there  are  no  ooroner's  inquotts  in  the 
upper  provinces  of  India,  the  event  was 
buried  with  the  roan ;  but  I  should  ina- 
gine,  from  his  frantic  manner  to  me,  and 
the  sort  of  threat  which  accompanied 
it,  that  it  was  desperation  that  had 
wrought  this  dreadful  catastrophe. 
*  Tlie  instances  which  I  have  now  laid 
before  you,  Sir,  in  proof  of  the  evil  effects 
of  flogging  soldiers,  will  perhaps  find 
their  way  to  the  heart  sooner  than  all  the 
arguments  that  can  be  urged  against  this 
barbarous  mode  of  punishment.  That 
the  castigation  is  cruel  and  agnizing, 
those  who  have  ever  witnessed  its  inflic* 
tion  cannot  doubt ;  yet  it  is  not,  as  1 
think— 

Mr.  Robinson  rose  to  order.  The  House 
had  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  forbear- 
ance to  the  hon.  Gentleman,  while  he  had 
been  reading  statements  of  facts;  smd 
there  had  been  no  indisposition  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  pay  every  attention 
to  those  statements ;  but  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  proceeded  to  read,  not  facts 
but  arguments,  he  was  exceeding  the  usual 
limits  allowed  to  Members  in  quoting  from 
published  works. 

The  Speaker  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
say,  precisely,  what  should  be  the  limits 
to  which  any  Gentleman  might  proceed  in 
reading  extracts  from  a  printed  document, 
as  a  portion  of  his  speech.  He  must, 
however,  observe,  that  since  he  had  had 
the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  Chair,  he 
never  had  heard  so  lofig  a  time  occupied 
in  reading  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  nad 
already  consumed.  Still,  the  matter  must 
depend  upon  the  feelings  of  the  House, 
and  the  discretion  of  the  hon.  Member, 
though  he  would  undoubtedly  govern  him- 
self according  to  what  he  perceived  to  be 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Hunt  wasawarc  of  the  great  kindness 
with  which  the  Speaker  had  mentioned  the 
rule  of  the  House,  and  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  the 
House,  or  to  overstep  the  bounds  of  a  Just 
discretion ;  but  this  was  a  point  of  so 
much  importance,  that  he  must  go  on. 
He  would,  however,  as  much  as  possible, 
refrain  from  reading  the  agumenta,  and 
read  only  the  facts  contained  in  Mr.  Shipp*a 
pamphlet.  He  admitted  it  was  an  unusual 
course  to  read  long  extracts,  but  he  recol* 
lected  on  one  occasion,  when  be  was  amero 
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listener  in  the  gallery,  that  he  heard  the 
late  Sir  John  Cox  Hippisley  read  a  pam- 
plet  of  his  own,  for  two  hours  and  a-half, 
on  the  subject  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
and  if  he  nad  not  met  with  such  a  prece- 
dent as  that,  he  should  not  have  taken  up 
so  much  time  on  the  present  occasion. 
But  be  would  venture  to  read  a  few  more 
facts.    The  statement  he  was  about  to 
read  was  worthy  of  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  Secretary -at- War,  but  of  all  his 
colleagues  in  the  Administration ;  for  it 
was  the  only  part  of  the  pamphlet  which 
he  should  have  doubted,  as  it   spoke  of 
a  practice  which  was  as  clearly   illegal, 
as  it  was   in  a  moral  sense,   tyrannical. 
I  am  now,  Sir,  about  to  notice  another 
abuse  to  which  the  flogging  system  has 
given  birth^  and  which  in  my  opinion^  de- 
serves severe  reprobation.     It  is,  I  be- 
lieve, but  of  late  years  that  the  practice 
to  which   I  allude   has  crept  into  the 
service ;  but  I  am  informed  that  it  has 
actually  become,  in  some  regiments,  an 
established  rule.     It  consists  in  giving 
a  soldier  who  has  fallen   under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  his  commanding-ofRcer,  the 
choice,  either  to  receive  a  certain  number 
of  lashes — say  fifty  100,  or  150,  as  the 
case  may  be,  or  to  abide  the  decision  of  a 
court-martial.*  Mr.Shippstatedthathc  had 
himself  been  ordered  to  make  such  a  proposi- 
tion to  a  soldier.  He  should  hope  there  was 
no  such  thing  practised  now.     He  trusted 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  was 
prepared  to  show  that  there  was  not ;  be- 
cause it  must  be,  contrary  to  law.     But  to 
proceed :  *  When  atJersey, in theyear  1808, 
'  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  witness  the  in- 
'  fliction  of  corporal  punishment  almost 
'  every  week.     This  was  not  in  my  own 

*  regiment,  for  the  Colonel  of  our  corps, 

*  Lieutenant- colonel  John  Covell,  was  one 
'  who  never  resorted  to  flogging,  except  as 
'  a  last  resource,  and  then  with  great  re- 
'  luctance,  and  with  feelings  of  sorrow 
'  that  he  had  no  alternative.  At  the  pe- 
'  riod  of  which  I  speak,  we  were  at  war 

*  with  France,  but,  in  one  of  the  battalions 
'  of  the  60th  regiment,  then  at  Jersey, 
'  we  had  many  French  soldiers.  Many  of 
'  these  men  deserted,  and  most  of  them 
'  were  taken  in  the  attempt.  When  we 
'  consider  that  they  were  natives  of  France, 

*  it  is  no  great  wonder,  that  when  a  war 
'  broke  out,  they  should  attempt  to  quit 
'  the  English  service,  in  preference  to 
'  fighting  against  their  own  country  ;  and, 
'  in  my  bumble  opiniooi  it  woiUd  have 


been  neither  unwise  nor  impoUlic  toh«v« 
discharged  them  all ;  for  mea  who  would 
be  base  enough  to  fight  against  their 
own  country,  could  scarcely  be  oon* 
sidered  fit  to  be  trusted  by  any  other 
power.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  many  of 
these  men  were  taken,  and  sentenced 
to  receive  1,000  lathes  each  for  their 
desertion.  This  punishment  was  rigidly 
inflicted,  with  the  additional  torture 
which  must  have  resulted  from  the 
number  of  five  being  slowly  counted  be- 
tween each  lash ;  so  that,  upon  n  fair 
calculation,  each  deUnquent  received 
one  lash  every  twelve  seconds,  and  conse- 
quently, the  space  of  three  honn  and 
twenty  minutes  was  occupied  in  inflict- 
ing the  total  punishment ;  as  though 
1,000  lashes  were  not  of  themselTes 
a  sufficiently  awful  sentence,  without  aa 
cruel  and  unnecessary  a  prolongation 
of  misery.  Many  of  these  poor  crea- 
tures fainted  several  times  from  intensity 
of  bodily  suffering;  but,  having  been 
restored  to  their  senses  by  medioinal 
applications,  the  moment  they  conld 
move  their  heads  the  castigation  recom- 
menced in  all  its  rigour.  Numt>era  of 
them  were  taken  down  and  carried  from 
the  square  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibility. 
The  spectacle,  altogether^  instead  of 
operating  as  an  example  to  others, 
created  disgust  and  abhorrence  in  the 
breast  of  every  soldier  present  who  was 
worthy  of  the  name  of  man. 
'  The  following  is  a  picture  of  the  re- 
volting ceremony  of  flogging,  for  which, 
I  apprehend,  few  persons  will  be  pre- 
pared. From  the  very  first  day  I  entered 
the  service  as  drum -boy,  ana  for  eight 
years  after,  I  can  venture  to  assert  that, 
at  the  lowest  calculation,  it  was  my 
disgusting  duty  to  fiog  men  at  least  three 
times  a  week.  From  this  painful  task 
there  was  no  possibility  of  shrinking, 
without  the  certainty  of  a  rattan  over 
my  own  shoulders  by  the  drum-major,  or 
of  my  being  sent  to  the  black-hole. 
When  the  infliction  was  ordered  to  com- 
mence, each  drum-boy,  in  rotation,  is 
obliged  to  strip  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering five-and-twentylashes(slowly 
counted  by  the  Drum-major),  with  free- 
dom and  vigour.  In  this  practice  of 
stripping  there  always  appeared  to  me 
something  so  unnatural,  inhuman,  and 
butcher-like,  that  I  have  often  felt  most 
acutely  my  own  degradation  in  being 
compelled  to  conform  to  it.     After  a 
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poor  fellow  had  received  about  100 
lashes,  the  blood  would  flow  down  his 
back  in  streams,  and  fly  about  in  all 
directions  with  every  additional  blow  of 
the  instrument  of  torture;  so  that,  by 
the  time  he  had  received  300,  I  have 
found  my  clothes  all  over  blood,  from 
the  knees  to  the  crown  of  my  head, 
and  have  looked  as  though  I  had  just 
emerged  from  a  slaughter-house.  Horri- 
fied at  my  disgusting  appearance,  imme- 
diately after  parade  I  have  run  into  the 
barrack-room  to  escape  from  the  obser- 
vation of  the  soldiers,  and  to  rid  my 
clothes  and  person  of  my  comrade*s  blood. 
Here  I  have  picked  and  washed  off  my 
clothes  pieces  of  skin  and  flesh  that  had 
been  cut  from  the  poor  sufferer's  back. 
What  the  flogging  in  Newgate  or  Bride- 
well may  be,  1  do  not  know,  but  this  is 
military  flogging. 

*  I  am  ignorant  what  kind  of  cats 
were  used  when  this  pernicious  system 
was  first  introduced  into  the  army, 
but  they  are  now,  I  believe,  very 
different  in  different  regiments,  and, 
indeed,  there  is  sometimes  a  variety 
kept  in  the  same  corps.  Those  which  I 
have  seen  and  used  were  made  of  a  thick 
and  strong  kind  of  whipcord  ;  and  in 
each  lash,  nine  in  number,  and  generally 
about  two  feet  long,  were  tied  three  large 
knots,  so  that  a  poor  wretch  who  was 
doomed  to  receive  1,000  lashes,  had 
27,000  knots  cutting  into  his  back  ;  and 
men  have  declared  to  me,  that  the  sensa- 
tion experienced  at  each  lash,  was  as 
though  the  talons  of  a  hawk  were  tearing 
the  flesh  off  their  bones. 

*  Have  the  advocates  for  the  continuance 
of  this  barbarous  system  ever  handled 
one  of  these  savage  instruments  ?  Have 
they  ever  poised  the  cat  in  their  hands 
when  clotted  with  a  soldier's  blood  after 
punishment  had  been  inflicted?  If  not, 
let  roe  inform  them,  that  it  has  then 
almost  weight  enough  to  stun  an  ox,  and 
requires  the  greatest  exertion  and  dex- 
terity in  the  Drummer  to  wield  it.  I 
have  heard  poor  fellows  declare  that, 
in  this  state,  it  falls  like  a  mass  of  lead 
upon  their  backs. 

*  If  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  form  the 
code  of  military  laws  will  allow  soldiers 
to  possess  the  common  feelings  and  sen- 
sibilities of  other  men,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  degrading  a  man,  by  flogging 
him  like  some  vile  miscreant,  must  be 
attended  with  great  and  irreparable  injury 


*  to  the  service.  Since  I  entered  the  army, 
'  the  practice  of  flogging  has  considerably 
'  abated,  thanks  to  the  noble  advocates 
'  for  its  total  abolition :  but,  even  still,  the 

*  terrific  cries  for  mercy  are  heard  from 
'  the  ranks  of  almost  every  regiment  in 
'  the  service,  especially  those  which  are 
'  abroad.  If  a  man  deserve  such  igno- 
'  miny  and  debasement,  he  is  unfit  for  a 
'  soldier,  and  ought  to  be  discharged  the 
'  service.  Often  have  I  been  agonized  to 
'  see  the  skin  torn  off  the  poor  sufferer's 
^  wrists  and  legs,  by  lugging  him  up  to  the 
'  triandes  as  vou  would  the  vilest  mis- 

O  ml 

*  creant  of  the  land,  and  afterwards  an 

*  inexperienced  drum-boy  flogging  him 
'  over  the  face  and  eyes.  I  have  heard 
'  men  beg  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  their 
'  parched  mouths  and  burning  tongues, 
'  which  has  been  denied  them/ 

There  were  many  in  that  House  who 
would  recollect  the  story  of  Lazarus  and 
the  rich  man ;  and  what  the  indiyidual 
there  offered  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
his  palate;  and  when  those  Gentlemen 
had  pictured  to  their  imaginations  the 
sufferings  which  the  soldier  must  endure, 
who  was  tied  up,  and  receiving  1,000 
lashes,  they  would  be  able  to  conceive 
what  was  the  distress  of  Dives;  they 
might  then  judge  of  the  horrible  system 
pursued  in  our  army  for  preserving  mili- 
tary discipline,  when  they  reflected,  that 
like  the  man  we  read  of  in  Scripture, 
these  victims  begged  for  a  drop  of  water, 
and  it  was  denied  them.  This  was  the 
treatment  of  the  poor,  and  wretched,  and 
tortured  private  soldier.  After  the  admo- 
nitions which  he  had  received,  he  should 
refrain  from  reading  the  arguments  and 
reasonings  of  this  gentleman,  which  would 
have,  however,  much  more  effect  than 
anything  which  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  could  offer* 
Mr.  Shipp  said,  that  from  the  time  he 
was  a  Drummer,  to  the  period  at  which 
he  became  Drum-major,  he  must  have 
flogged,  or  have  assisted  in  flogging,  dur- ' 
ing  those  eight  years,  no  less  than  1,248 
soldiers.  He  declared,  that  if  he  were  to 
see  a  regiment  just  returned  from  abroad, 
he  would  venture  to  pick  out  every  man  as 
he  stept  on  shore,  who  had  sufl^red  the 
disgrace  and  torture  of  military  flogging. 
Soch  a  man  offered  an  appearance  so 
altered,  so  dejected,  and  so  degraded, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  man  who 
never  had  been  flogged,  that  he  appeared 
entirely  different  from  his  comrades.  The 
inference  which, Mr.  Shipp  drew  ftom  all 
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the  facts  which  had  fallen  under  his  notice, 
and  in  which  he  concurred,  was  this : — 
that  no  good  was  ever  done  by  flogging ; 
or,  at  most,  only  this,  that,  when  in  action, 
those  who  had   suffered  under  the   lash 
became  the  most  desperate,  and  the  most 
barbarous,  perhaps,  of  any  men   in   the 
field ;  and  were  driven  to  do  the  rashest 
and  maddest  acts,  willingly  exposing  their 
lives,   and  rushing  upon   destruction,   in 
order  to  rid  themselves  of  an  existence 
which  the  ignominy   of  the   torture  had 
rendered  intolerable.    He  perfectly  agreed 
with  Mr.  Shipp,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
a  man  who  had  suffered  the  brutal  torture 
of  flogging  ever  to  make  a  good  soldier. 
When  a  person  had  once  received  the  lash, 
he  never  held  up  his  head  again.     He, 
therefore,  protested  against  the  inutility 
as  well  as  the  inhumanity  of  this  practice. 
He  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  humanity, 
and  for  the  character  of  the  army,  to  get 
rid  of  it.     He  was  aware  that  the  pun- 
ishment of    flogging   was  inflicted   now 
much    less   than    it   was    formerly.     At 
the    period    when    the   present    Speaker 
became  Judge  Advocate,  the  practice  of 
flogging  was  very  frequent;  and  when  he  left 
that  isituation,    the  infliction  of  this  spe- 
cies of  punishment  was  much  diminished. 
It  then  became  the  fashion  with  officers, 
who  thought  such  a  circumstance  must  be 
a  feather  in   their  caps,  to  report  to  the 
War-office  that  very  little  flogging  had 
taken  place  in  the  regiments  under  their 
command  during  the  year.    He  hoped  this 
salutary  fashion  was  still  continued  ;  but, 
when  floggings  such ashad  recently  been  in- 
flicted at  Birmingham,  and  as  occurred  fre- 
quently in  the  Bird-cage-walk  were  still 
heard  of,  he  was  afraid  it  was  not.     He 
appealed    to  the  Secretary-at-War,  who, 
out  of  office  devoted  his  talents,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  zeal,  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  to  support  his  Motion. 
He  was  aware  that  flogging  was  the  law 
of  the  land ;  he  knew   that  the  Mutiny 
Act  had  passed,  and  that  it  must  remain  in 
force  unless  there  was  a  fresh  Act  of  Par- 
liament.    He,  therefore,  meant  to  submit 
to  the  House  a  proposition  calculated  to 
benefit  the  army,  and  throw  a  lustre   on 
his    Majesty's   present  Government,  and 
he  could  not  conceive  any  possible  objec- 
tion to  its  adoption.      Without  wishing  to 
claim  any  merit  to  himself  beyond  that  of 
having  performed  his  duty,  very  imper- 
fectly he  was  aware,  but  according  to  the 
bQst  of  bis  ability— and|  willing  as  he  w^s 


to  give  all  the  merit  of  the  act  to  his  Ma* 
jesty's  Ministers,  to  whom  his  gpratitude 
would  be  due  if  they  acceded  to  the  pro- 
position of  so  humble  an  individual  as 
himself  —  and  begging  to  express  his 
thanks  for  the  patient  attention  with  which 
the  House  had  indulged  him  for  the  past 
hour,  he  would  proceed  to  read  the  terms 
of  his  Motion,  to  which  he  hoped  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  would  agree,  in  order 
that  he  might  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
bringing  before  this  House,  from  time  to 
time,  every  case  that  occurred  through- 
out the  country  ;  which  step,  however,  if 
his  proposition  were  rejected,  he  should 
certainly  feel  it  his  duty  to  take.  There 
was  one  strong  reason  why  this  question 
should  come  before  the  House — namely, 
because  there  prevailed  a  practice  of  flog- 
ging in  private.  It  was  not  necessary, 
that  after  the  court-martial,  the  public 
should  know  in  what  manner  its  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  punishment  being  inflicted 
transpired  only  through  the  communica- 
tion of  some  private  soldier,  which,  in 
itself,  was  a  disobedience  of  orders.  This 
secret  mode  of  punishment  was  a  further 
ground  of  his  appeal  to  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters to  adopt  the  proposition  with  which 
he  should  conclude.  He  begged  to  move 
— *'  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty  praying  that  he  will  be  gra- 
ciously pleased  to  take  such  measures  as 
may  cause  the  punishment  of  Flogging  in 
the  Army  to  be  suspended  till  after  the 
meeting  of  next  Session  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  Hume  seconded  the  Motion,  in 
order  to  show  that  his  opinion  on  this  sub^ 
ject  had  not  altered  since  he  seconded  a 
similar  motion  on  a  former  occasion ;  on 
the  contrary,  every  day's  experience  af- 
forded additional  reasons  why  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston  should 
be  acceded  to.  The  extracts  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  read  were  from  a  letter 
addressed  by  Lieutenant  Shipp  to  the  hon. 
Baronet,  the  member  for  Westminster. 
He  had  seen  Lieutenant  Shipp,  and  the 
details  which  he  had  stated,  were  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters. They  were  not  written  from  mere 
hearsay,  but  were  the  result  of  a  long  and 
checquered  experience  of  a  man  of  much 
talent  and  undoubted  bravery.  Lieu- 
tenant Shipp  was  not  unknown  ;  he  led 
no  less  than  five  forlorn  hopes  in  India« 
and  had  on  all  occasions,  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  most  galUot  soldiers  iu 
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the  Eut-India  anny.  He 
receipt  of  a  momhi  from  the  East-India 
Company,  and  Mr.  Shipp's  statement  was 
be  faelievecl  perfectly  correct.  No  man 
could  riu  up  from  the  perusal  of  its  me- 
lancholy details  without  feeling  that  many 
hrave  aotdiers  had  been  destroyed  by  this 
floffi'i'^Byi'^'"-  ^^-  Shipp  had  admitted 
since,  that  when  he  left  ibe  army  eight 
or  nine  years  ago,  the  practice  had 
improved.  In  some  regiments  the  punish- 
ment wns  as  severe  as  ever  ;  whilst,  in 
others,  it  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
It  appeared  from  this  statement,  and  from 
the  admission  of  many  gallant  oificers, 
that  after  a  man  had  once  been  subjected 
to  such  punishment,  he  never  was  worth 
anything.  He  coniiidered  himself  de- 
graded, and  despair  drove  him  to  courses 
by  which  he  invariably  incurred  a  aeries  of 
puniahmenti,  only  put  a  stop  to  by  death. 
He,  therefore,  thought,  that  the  experi- 
ment ought  to  be  made  which  was  now 
proposed.  On  a  former  occasion,  when  a 
similar  proposition  was  mode,  an  objec- 
tion was  taken,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
distinguish  between  the  army  abroad  and 
the  army  at  home  ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
induced  to  propose  a  motion  confining  the 
experiment  to  England,  The  hon.  mem. 
ber  for  Preston  made  no  such  distinction, 
because  he  had  been  upbraided  with  invi- 
diously distinguishing  between  different 
portions  of  the  army  ;  and  he  had,  there- 
fore, included  both  in  his  present  Motion. 
The  experiment,  however,  might  be  made 
by  an  order  being  issued  to  the  command- 
ing officer,  that  an  end  be  put  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  flogging:  because,  however 
much  the  practice  might  now  be  mitigated, 
yet  it  could  not  be  denied,  that,  so  long 
as  men  had  power,  they  were  inclined  to 
exercise,  and  too  often  abuse  it.  With 
regard  to  the  petition  of  Mr.  Somcrville, 
which  he  had  laid  upon  the  Table  that 
erening,  be  considered  it  would  be  unfair 
towards  Major  Wyndham,  were  he  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  allegations 
it  contained,  unless  indeed,  his  right  hon. 
friend,  the  Secretary  at  War,  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  commuoicatingwith  Major 
Wyndham.  If  his  right  hon.  friend  had 
not,  he  should  postpone  the  discussion  till 
a  future  day.  Somerville,  it  appeared,  was 
sentenced  to  receive  ZOO  lashes  for  an  al- 
leged disobedience  of  orders — that  dis- 
obadirace  being  a  refusal  to  mount  an  un- 
ruly horte.  Ha  bad  tried  to  manage  it 
but  WM  unable ;  and  being  an  inexperi- 


enced horsemaD,  on  being  ordered  to 
mount  again,  he  declared,  either,  that  be 
could,  or  would  not ;  and  for  this  he  wai 
sentenced  to  receive  200  lashes ;  100  of 
which  he  had  ret;pived  ;  and,  as  the  peti- 
tioner expected,  was  to  receive  the  other 
100.  He  (Mr.  Hume)  was  aware  that 
was  a  mistake,  and  he  bad  stated  as 
much  to  the  person  who  bronght  him  the 
petiiion.  But  what  was  the  offence,  if  in- 
deed it  was  an  offence,  of  which  Somer- 
ville had  been  guilty  ?  Was  it  one  which 
ought  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  court- 
martial  ?  To  make  it  auch  was  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  that 
men,  possessing  power,  were  ever  too  prone 
to  exercise  it.  It  was,  then,  desirable 
that  this  power  should  be  taken  away: 
and  if,  in  some  portions  of  the  amy,  the 
flowing  system  could  be  aafely  dispensed 
with,  why  might  it  not  be,  with  eqaal' 
safety,  suspended  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  army  ?  He  was  not  desirous  of  pT«si- 
ing  his  right  hon.  friend  opooaite  oa  the 
subject,  because  he  knew,  tnat  his  right 
hon.  friend  might  have  obtained  informa- 
tion, since  he  had  been  in  ofEce,  to  make 
him  alter  his  former  opinion  ;but  he  would 
submit,  that  it  would  be  a  great  public 
benefit  to  make  the  trial ;  on  that  account 
he  should  second  the  Motion, 

Sir  John  HobhoHte  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  tone  or  manner  in  which 
the  hon.  member  for  Preston  had  brought 
forward  this  Motion ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
must  state,  that  the  details  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  read  were  made  op  of 
fucts  connected  with  the  previous,  and  not 
of  such  facts  as  could  be  connected  with 
the  present  practice  of  the  army;  for 
as  the  hon.  Member  had  truly  stated 
a  very  great  change  had  been  made  of 
late  years  in  the  army  with  regard  to 
corpora)  punishment.  There  was  a  gene- 
ral feeiing  prevailing,  not  only  in  the 
country,  but  also  in  the  serrice  ittelf, 
that  it  would  evidently  be  to  the  sdran- 
tage  of  that  service  to  get  rid  of  the  poo-  ' 
ishment  of  flogging,  if  possible,  alto- 
gether. This  pamphlet  he  had  had  thead- 
vantnge  of  reading,  [t  was  addressed  to 
his  hon.  colleague,  who  had  taken  sodn- 
tinguished  a  part  in  that  House  la  the  ef- 
fort to  abolish,  or  at  all  eveoti  to  mit^ite, 
this  species  of  puoishmeiiL  He  thought, 
when  he  Rrst  read  this  addreai,  that  cer- 
tainly there  were  tome  thing!  fn  (t  whlA 
did  not  quite  apply  to  the  premit  Mtte  of 
the  case.     If  tbe  oublic  wen  to  (bhi  ft 
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correct  judgment  upon  this  very  important 
point,  it  surely  should  have  relation  to  what 
was  now  going  on,  and  not  to  what  was 
formerly  the  practice.     As  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  of  the 
option  given  to  the  soldier,  either  of  re- 
ceiving a  limited  punishment  without  a 
court-martial,  or  of  standing  the  chance 
of  agreaterpunishment  being  inflicted  upon 
him  by  a  court-martial,  he  could  assure 
the  hon.  Member  such  a  practice  did  not 
now  prevail.     Indeed,  he  did  not  believe 
that  it  ever  had  prevailed.     Neither  was  it 
correct  to  say,  that  soldiers  were  secretly 
punished;  the  courts-martial  at  which  they 
were  tried  were  public  proceedings,  and 
the  reports  made  of  them  might  at  any 
time  be  called  for  and  produced  in  that 
House.     As  to   the    punishment  taking 
place   in  secret,  that  was  frequently  the 
case  with  sentences  pronounced  by  civil 
Courts,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  secresy 
of  prosecution  or  of  trial.  The  punishment 
might  be  secret  as  to  the  public,  but  it  was 
not  secret  as  to  the  regiment  With  respect 
to  the  general  question,  however,  it  was 
not  necessary    that   he    should    discuss 
it    with  the    hon.   Grentleman ;    because 
it  was  well  known  what  his  opinions  were, 
and  he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  pub- 
licly declaring  those  opinions  since  he  had 
taken  office.  And  his  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
ber for  Middlesex,  was  mistaken  if  he  sup- 
posed  that  he  (Sir  John  Hobhouse)  had 
changed  his  opinions  in  any  degree.     Al- 
lusion had  beeu  made  to  the  case  of  a  sol- 
dier at  Birmingham  ;  but  it  wasquitean  error 
to  suppose  that  soldiers  were  ever  punished 
by  instalments.     With  respect  to  the  form 
of  the  motion,  he  had  some  doubt  as  to 
that ;  the   King  might,  if  he  pleased,  do 
what  was  proposed  in  this  motion,  but  it 
would  be  exceedingly  irregular,  and  with- 
out precedent;  and  after  the  articles  of 
war  had  once  passed  this  House,  and  been 
signed  by  his  Majesty  he  did  not  conceive 
that  the  right  way  of  producing  an  altera- 
tion iu  them  was  an  Address  to  the  Crown. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  was  mistaken  if  he 
supposed  that  nothing  had  been  done  on 
the  part  of  the  War-office  to  lessen  the 
amount  of   the  punishment.      With  the 
consent  of  the  Judge  Advocate-General 
and  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  he  had 
succeeded  in  having  the  new  articles  of 
war  so  drawn  up,  that  the  greatest  number 
of  lashes  that  could  be  inflicted  by  a  regi- 
mental court-martial  was  reduced    from 
300  to  dOO|  and  by  a  garrison  court-mar- 


tial from  500  to  300.  This  showed,  he 
hoped,  the  spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated; 
and  he,  therefore,  trusted,  after  the  state- 
ment he  had  made,  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  not  press  his  Motion. 

Mr.  Robinson  was  ready  to  support  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Preston. 
Flogging  was  a  most  brutalizing  and  de- 
grading punishment,  and  unless  a  better 
case  could  be  made  out  for  the  necessity 
of  continuing  it  than  had  been  stated  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet,  he  (Mr.  Robinson) 
should  be  ready  to  support  any  measure 
short  of  abolition.  The  present  Motion 
was  not  to  abolish,  it  was  only  to  suspend 
flogging.  It  was  very  moderate  in  its  tone 
and  temper.  Public  reprobation  had  mark* 
ed  the  system,  and  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  it  was  high  time  that  it  should  be 
inquired  into,  and,  if  possible,  got  rid  of.  * 

Colonel  Evans  supported  the  Motion. 
The  severity  of  corporal  punishments  was 
one  of  the  reasons  which  deterred  persons 
from  entering  the  army.  In  time  of  war, 
he,  as  a  professional  man,  would  not  have 
recommended  the  suspension ;  but  in  time 
of  peace  he  thought  the  experiment  might 
be  made. 

Mr.  Kemmis  suggested,  that  the  power 
of  inflicting  lashes  might  be  taken  from 
regimental  courts-martial,  and  the  power 
of  punishment  by  hard  4abour  or  solitary 
confinement  substituted.  He  could  not 
support  the  Motion,  which  he  thought  ill- 
timed,  and  mbre  likely  to  be  injurious  than 
beneficial.  The  punishments  in  foreign 
armies  were  more  severe  than  in  our  array. 
In  France  a  man  was  shot,  or  imprisoned  for 
ten  years,  for  disobedience  ;  in  Prussia  he 
was  locked  up  in  a  cell ;  while  in  England 
he'wasflogged,  or  imprisoned  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Robert  Grant  doubted  whether  the 
Motion  could  be  entertained,  and  whether 
the  Crown  had  the  option  of  varying  the 
Articles  of  War.  If  any  thing  could  be 
done,  it  must  be  by  a  motion  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suspending  the  operation  of  the 
Mutiny  Act,  because  that  Act  gave  the 
King  a  special  power,  as  soon  as  may  be,  to 
make  Articles  of  War,  which  were  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  empire,  and  to 
be  recognized  by  all  Judges,  and  to  have 
the  force  of  law.  Therefore,  it  was  a  matter 
of  serious  doubt  whether  it  was  in  the 
power  of  the  King  to  vary  these  Articles 
from  time  to  time.  The  pamphlet  which 
had  been  so  largely  quoted,  sufficiently 
established  the  fact,  that  something  rety 
different  pre? ailed  now  in  the  trmy,  with 
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reg^ard  to  corporal  punishments,  from  that 
which  was  the  practice  formerly  ;  and  he 
was  bold  to  say  that,  since  the  time  that 
pamphlet  referred  to,  there  had  grown  up, 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  a 
disposition  to  mitigate  the  infliction  of 
corporal  punishments;  which  had,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  diminished  both  the 
application  of  that  punishment  and  the 
necessity  for  awarding  it.  If  he  were  to 
detail  all  the  circumstances  within  his  own 
knowledge,  as  to  the  means  taken  in  order 
to  dispense  with  corporal  punishments, 
he  could  make  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  Member,  in  favour 
of  the  feelings  of  justice,  as  well  as 
those  of  humanity,  by  which  the  officers 
of  the  army  were  actuated.  By  issuing 
general  orders,  and  the  exercise  of  vigilant 
inspection  over  the  proceedings  of  courts- 
martial,  and  by  applying  means  of  pre- 
vention rather  than  of  punishment,  a  great 
prog^ss  had  been  made  in  effecting  a 
diminution  of  the  necessity  for  corporal 
punishment.  He  had  paid  a  willing  tribute 
to  the  temper  in  which  this  matter  had 
been  brought  forward,  because  it  was  due 
to  the  hon.  Member ;  but  there  could  be 
no  step  more  un propitious  for  attaining 
the  purpose  sought,  the  practical  advance 
in  the  mitigation  of  flogging,  than  to  bring 
forward  all  those  facts — of  a  most  grievous 
description,  certainly — which  in  former 
years  occurred,  without  taking  any  notice 
of  those  changes  of  the  system  which  had 
made  a  repetition  of  such  facts  impossible. 
There  was  scarcely  one  of  the  facts  men- 
tioned in  the  book  which  could,  by  possibi- 
lity, take  place  under  the  present  system. 
The  hon.  Member  must  excuse  him  for  say- 
ing, that  it  was  quite  absurd  to  go  over  the 
cases  which  occurred  many  years  ago,  with 
a  view  to  show  the  present  practice.  He 
would  add,  that  the  Commander-in-chief, 
and  the  high  officers  of  the  service,  and 
the  commanders  of  regiments,  were  all 
anxious  to  second  the  exertions  of  the 
Secretary-at-VVar.  There  were,  however, 
difficulties  in  the  way  which  might  not 
in  the  first  instance  strike  hon.  Gentle- 
men. It  must  be  recollected  that  the 
army  was  not  a  mere  machine,  and  hastily 
to  attempt  great  changes  in  it,  was  to 
run  the  risk  of  completely  disorganizing  it. 
In  making  important  changes,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  gradually,  and  not  try 
experiments  without  the  utmost  caution 
and  circumspection.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Officer  opposite  said,  that  if  it  were  not 


for  the  system  of  flogging  at  present  pur- 
sued, the  recruiting  coald  be  carried  on  with 
greater  facility,  and  that  yon  would  induce 
a  superior  class  of  persons  to  enter  the  army. 
He  could  not  speak  from  practical  experi- 
ence on  this  subject,  but  that  was,  in  his 
opinion,  by  no  means  certain.  The  House 
and  the  country  were  jealous  of  a  standing 
army,  and  the  Government  was  called  to 
the  most  severe  account  for  the  expense 
of  the  at  my;  if,  therefore,  the  pay  was 
to  remain  as  low  as  at  present,  the  induce- 
ments to  enter  the  sen-ice  would  not  be 
greatly  increased.  He  repeated,  that  it 
was  necessary  that  the  utmost  caution 
should  be  used  in  making  such  a  great 
change  in  the  punishments  of  the  army, 
and  he  thought,  if  they  went  hastily  and 
unadvisedly  to  work,  they  would  expose 
to  great  hazard  the  constitution  of  the 
army.  It  was  safer  and  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  more  certain  of  attaining  the  end 
he  had  in  view,  by  withdrawing  his  Motion, 
and  relying  upon  the  stedfast  exertions 
of  his  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary-at- 
War,  and  the  Commander-in-chief,  and 
the  commandants  of  regiments,  all  of  whom 
were  anxious  to  diminish,  and,  if  possible, 
ultimately  to  abolish,  this  species  of  pun- 
ishment in  our  army. 

Colonel  Davies  remarked,  that  the  pre- 
sent system  of  discipline  in  the  army  was 
entirely  different  from  that  described  in 
the  pamphlet  The  last  instance  men- 
tioned there  was  in  1808.  He  was  dis- 
posed to  concur  in  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Member  (Mr.  Kemmis),  to  take  away 
from  minor  courts-martial  the  power  of 
inflicting  corporal  punishments,  which 
might  be  safely  intrusted  to  garrison  courts, 
and  he  hoped  that  in  the  next  Mutiny 
Bill  a  provision  would  be  introduced  to 
that  effect.  He  said  it  with  great  regret, 
but  he  was  apprehensive  that  the  discipline 
of  the  army  could  not  be  maintained  if 
corporal  punishment  were  wholly  abolished. 

Mr.  Calcraft  said, that  during  the  short 
time  he  had  been  in  the  army,  he  had 
observed  that  corps  in  which  corporal  pun- 
ishment prevailed  were  generally  inferior, 
and  that  a  flocrged  man  was  a  lost  man. 

Sir  John  Bourke  thought,  that  at  a 
time  when  the  dispositions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, and  of  the  officers  ge- 
nerally commanding  regiments,  were 
hostile  to  the  system  of  flogging  as  a  ge- 
neral punishment,  and  when  it  was  known 
that  an  officer  commanding  a  regiment 
received  credit  at  bead-quarters  Id  pro- 
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portion  to  the  extent  in  which  flogging 
was  diminished  in  that  regiment,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  feel  that  the  present 
Motion  ought  not  to  be  pressed. 

Mr.  Hunt,  in  reply,  said,  that  he  must 
insist  on  the  expediency  of  presenting  the 
Address,  were  it  only  to  show  the  dis- 
position of  the  House  on  the  subject. 
Whatever  might  be  said  of  the  humane 
disposition  of  officers,  it  was  evident  that 
the  system  was  different  in  different  re- 
giments. In  some  regiments  the  oflicers 
never  used  flogging,  in  others  they  did, 
and  he  would  have  them  all  compelled  to 
do,  as  some  of  them  did,  without  using  it. 
He  would  have  one  law  for  all.  He  be- 
lieved that  his  object  could  be  easily  accom- 
plished by  proper  instructions  issued  by 
the  War  OflSce,  and  he  felt,  therefore, 
bound  to  press  his  Motion  to  a  division. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  15;  Noes 
33— Majority  18. 

List  of  Ike  Ayes. 
Bulwer,  Heury,  L.  Thicknease,  R. 

Calcraft,Capi.Granby    Vincent,  Sir  F. 
Curleis,  Herbert  Warburtau,  Henry 

Evans,  Col.  de  Lacy        Wocxl,  Alderman 


Ewart,  Wm. 
G rattan,  Henry 
Paget,  Thomas 
Robinson,  G.  R. 
TennysODjEUHon.C. 


Wood.Jolm 
Walker,  C.  A. 

Tei.I-eiis. 
Hume,  Joseph 
Huut,  Henry 
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MAOISTRATKS  op    NOTTINGHAMBHIHE.I 

Lord  Middlelon  said,  that  though  he  baa 
been  a  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House 
now  thirty  years,  he  had  never  attempted 
but  once,  and  that  very  shortly,  to  address 
their  Lordships.  He  therefore  trusted  that 
he  should  meet  with  the  courteous  attention 
of  their  Lordships,  whilst  he  trespassed  very 
shortlyupon  their  notice,  to  perform  an  act 
of  justice  to  the  Magistracy  of  ihe  County 
with  which  he  was  connected.  Their 
conduct  had  been  so  traduced  by  the  Press, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  say,  that  scarcely 
one  word  which  had  been  stated  on  the 
subject  resembled  the  truth.  The  state- 
ments of  the  Press  respecting  the  conduct 
of  the  Magistrates  of  NottiDsbaiiubir^j 
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during  the  riots  which  recently  disgraced 
the  county,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Special  Commission  sent  into  Notting- 
hamshire for  the  trial  of  the  rioters,  had 
been  embodied  into  a  petition,  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Preslonj  the  other  night,  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Connect^  as  he  was  with  the 
county,  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  inform 
the  noble  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, that  the  Magistrates  of  that  put  of 
the  county  were  determined  never  to  come 
forwardagainonany  occanon  of  publicemet- 
gency,  unless  they  now  received  some  sanc- 
tion for  their  past  proceedings  from  the 
noble  Lord.  He  then  held  in  his  hand  a 
Letter  from  the  Magistrates,  written  to  the 
noble  Lord,  in  answer  to  the  application 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  made  to  them 
for  some  explanation  of  certain  chargci 
which  had  been  preferred  against  them. 
He  lilcewise  held  in  his  hand  a  Letter, 
voluntarily  written  fay  Mr.  Payne,  the  aUe, 
and  intelligent,  and  zealous  Attorney  for 
the  prisoners,  exculpating  not  only  the 
Magistrates,  but  also  the  Gaoler  and  the 
Turnkeys,  from  the  various  charges  brought 
against  them  in  this  petition.  He  was  un- 
willing to  trouble  their  Lordships  with  it, 
hut  if  they  wouid  allow  hira  to  read  it 
they  would  see  the  true  nature  of  the  case 
\read,  rea^.  The  noble  Lord  accordingly 
read  Mr.  Payne's  Letter,  as  follows: — 

"  Notlingfmm,  3rd  February,  1833. 

"My  Lord; — I  have  the  honour  toioformybur 
Lordship,  ihat  I  have  been  permitted  to  read 
your  Lordship's  commumcalion,  dated]  the 
31st  of  January,  1832,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mitting Magistrates  in  the  cases  of  the  late 
rioters  under  sentence  of  death  in  Nottingham 
Gaol ;  and  also  the  extract  of  a  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  the  convicts. 
I  have  likewise  to  communicate  to  your  Lord- 
ship, that  the  High  Sheriff  allowed  me  to  in- 
spect similar  documents  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  him,  and  came  to  hand  on  the  morn- 
ing of  Wednesday,  the  lal  instant,  prior  to 
the  execution  of  the  three  culprius  Beck, 
HearsoD,  and  Armstrong.  Tlie  prisoners  not 
having  made  any  complaints  to  me  of  any 
circumstances  to  justify  the  imputations  stated 
in  Ihe  extract  of  Ihe  petition,  1  considered  it 
to  be  my  duty,  as  the  Attorney  in  whom  those 
unhappy  men  professed  to  have  confidence, 
to  inquire  of  them  whether  tliose  allegations 
were  correct,  or  if  Ihey  liad  any  such,  or  any 
kind  of  complaints  to  make;  and  I  beg  to 
assure  your  Lordship,  Ihat  all  Ihe  prisoner* 
answered  my  questions,  by  declaring  Ihat  they 
did  not  know  of  any  mysterious  events  baring 
transpired  in  the  prison,  and  that  neither 
threats  nor  privations  of  any  kind  were  inflicted 
to  elicit  (hoT  confusions ;  and,  ai  a  last  itate- 
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ment,  the  prisoners,  in  the  most  feeling,  and 
aflfectionate  manner,  desired  to  make  their 
grateful  acknowledgments  and  sincere  thanks 
to  the  Gaoler  and  Turnkey,  for  their  humane 
kindness  towards  them.  I  was  induced  to 
make  inquiry  of  the  priitoners  at  that  awful 
period,  not  from  any  notion  that  the  statements 
vrere  true,  but  that  I  might  know  from  the 
prisoners  themselves,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
their  friends,  how  far  they  had  reason  or  occa- 
sion to  make  such  complaints;  and  no  men 
could  behave  better  than  these  poor  creatures 
did.  It  would,  my  Lord,  have  been  somewhat 
singular,  if  any  ground  for  such  complaint  had 
existed,  that  I,  as  the  Attorney  acting  for  the 
prisoners,  and  in  daily  personal  communica- 
tion with  them  in  the  prison,  and  their  friends 
out  of  it,  for  nearly  a  month,  should  not  have 
been  informed  by  any  of  them  of  the  imputed 
grievauce. 

*'  My  Lord,  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  two 
quoted  allegations  upon  which  I  have  observed 
are  not  true,  or  at  least  I  am  not  acquainted 
vr'iih  any  circumstances  to  justify  the  statement. 
With  regard  to  the  last  clause  in  the  extract 
tvhich  more  immediately  concerns  myself,  and 
requires  my  attention,  I  beg  leave  to  assert 
and  assure  your  Lordship  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  ground  for  it ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
facility  was  given  to  me  that  I  could  wish  or 
require  as  the  Attorney  acting  for  the  prisoners, 
as  the  connecting  link  between  the  prisoners 
and  their  Counsel.  I  was  alwavs  in  Court, 
and  never  experienced  any  interruption  to  my 
communications  in  the  progress  of  my  duty. 
It  is  due  to  my  own  character  to  have  these 
matters  cleared  up  and  distinctly  understood, 
or  the  Magistrates  might  imagine  that  I  was 
privy  to  the  contents  of  the  petition,  and  as- 
senting to  false  allegations.  I  hope  your  Lord- 
ship will  please  to  understand  that  I  disavow 
the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons.  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  contents  of  the  petition  to 
your  Lordship,  and  none  other.  It  is  due  fro  u 
me  to  the  High  Sheriff,  and  to  the  Magistrates 
of  the  county,  and,  indeed,  to  all  their  subordi- 
nate officers,  to  declare  and  avow,  for  myself 
individually,  and  for  the  prisoners  collectively, 
that  every  assistance  and  facility  was  afforded 
to  me  at  all  times,  not  only  during  the  trials, 
but  in  the  progress  of  my  preparing  for  the 
prisoner's  defence,  or  I  could  not  have  accom- 
plished so  arduous  an  undertaking  within  the 
short  period  of  three  days.  I  assure  your 
Lordship  that  I  felt  mortified  and  burton  read- 
ing the  extract  of  a  petition,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  attributed  to  my  pen,  or  that  I  should 
be  presumed  to  be  acquainted  with,  and  assent- 
ing to  its  contents.  I  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
this  Letter  to  the  visiting  Magistrates  of  the 
county  gaol,  and  at  all  times  be  ready  to  afford 
any  and  every  explanation  in  my  power.  1 
have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord,  Your  Lord- 
ship's humble  Servant, 

"Samuel  Paykt. 

«  To  the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Melbourne, 
Secretary  of  State,  &c.  &c.  &c.'' 


Such  was  Mr.  Payne's  letter,  and  be 
lioped  that  the  noMe  Viscount  would  ex- 
onemte  the  Magistrates.  He  must  indeed 
state,  that  unless  they  were  exonerated 
from  these  charges  by  the  noUe  Secre- 
tary, he  knew  not  how  they  oonM  ^ip 
on  with  public  business.  He  would 
rather  forfeit  his  life  than  his  honour, 
and  he  declared  upon  his  honour,  that  he 
thought  that  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
the  Magistrates  of  Nottinghamshire,  had, 
during  those  riots,  behav^  with  the  most 
praiseworthy  firmness  and  resolution. 

Viscount  Melbourne  experienced  the 
greatest  happiness  in  being  able  to  give  a 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  noble  Lord, 
lie  rose  with  great  pleasure  to  bear  tes- 
timony in  the  fullest  manner  to  the  able 
and  energetic  conduct  of  the  Magistrates 
of  Nottinghamshire  last  winter.  Both 
before  and  after  the  Special  Commission  was 
opened,  the  Magistrates  of  that  county,  and 
especially  of  that  hundred  in  which  the 
town  of  Nottingham  was  situated,  had  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  greatest  reso- 
lution, energy,  and  capacity.  Id  his 
opinion,  that  county  owed  its  acting  Ma- 
gistrates many  thani<s.  As  to  the  charges 
which  had  been  brought  against  the  Ma- 
gistrates, in  the  petition  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Preston  had  presented  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  had  only  to  say  this 
— that  those  charges  had,  some  months 
since,  been  brought  under  his  notice.  He 
could  uow  state  that,  from  the  inquiries 
which  he  had  made,  and  from  the  very  frank 
and  manly  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Payne, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  so  mncn  by 
his  exertions  as  Attorney  for  the  prisoners* 
he  was  convinced  that  the  charges  men- 
tioned in  the  petition  referred  to  were 
baseless,  and  without  authority. 

Lord  Middleton :  I  am  quite  satisfied 
with  what  has  just  fallen  from  the  Doble 
Lord. 

Attack  on  His  Majesty  at  Ascot 
Hkatii.^  Earl  Gre^f  said,  that  he  rose  to 
perform  a  necessary  act  of  duty,  in  calling 
upon  their  Lordships  to  express  their  hor- 
ror and  indignation  at  the  outrageous  and 
flagitious  attack  which  was  yesterday  made 
at  Ascot  upon  the  sacred  person  of  his 
Majesty.  Unfortunately,  there  were  pre- 
ce<lents  for  the  proceedings  to  be  adopted 
on  occasions  of  this  kind  \  and  upon  re- 
ferring to  tliem,  he  found  that  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  generally,  by  a 
joint  Address  to  the  Throne,  expretsed 
their  indignation  and  aUiorreoce  at  luch 
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outrages,  and  declared  their  sentiments  of 
affection  and  loyalty  to  the  Prince  on  the 
Throne.  The  first  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  in  the  year  1787)  when  an  insane 
woman,  of  the  name  of  Nicholson^  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  his  late 
most  gracious  Majesty,  Gfeorge  3rd.  That 
attempt  was  made  during  the  recess  of 
Parh'ameut.  But,  on  the  first  day  after  the 
assembling  of  Parliament,  thougn  the  sub- 
ject was  not  eren  so  much  as  alluded  to  in 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  a  paragraph 
was  inserted  in  the  Address  of  both  Houses, 
expressive  of  the  grateful  feelings  which 
they,  as  loyal  subjects,  experienced  at  the 
providential  interposition  of  the  Almighty 
in  the  preservation  of  a  life  so  valuable  to 
the  Bntish  nation.  The  next  case  oc- 
curred in  the  year  1795,  when,  on  the  Srd 
of  October,  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
carriage  in  which  his  Majesty,  €^rge  5rd, 
was  returning  from  the  llouse  of  Lords, 
after  opening  the  Session  of  Parliament  in 
State,  either  by  a  stone  or  by  a  bullet — it 
was  uncertain  which — proceeding  from 
some  person  unknown,  but  under  circum- 
stances which  left  it  in  doubt  whether  the 
outrage  was  confined  to  an  individual,  or 
was  the  result  of  some  secret  but  organized 
conspiracy.  On  that  occasion  the  House 
of  Lords  proceeded  immediately  to  examine 
witnesses  as  to  the  extent  of  the  outrage, 
and,  after  its  examination  was  concluded, 
requested  a  present  conference  in  the 
Painted  Chamber  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  a  subject  materially  affecting  the 
safety  of  his  NJajesty's  person,  and  the  ho- 
nour and  dignity  of  the  Crown.  The  con- 
ference was  held,  and  a  joint  Address  was  in 
consequence  presented  to  his  Majesty,  ex- 
pressive of  their  loyalty  to  his  person,  and 
of  their  indignation  at  the  treasonable 
attempt  to  injure  and  destroy  him.  The 
third,  and  by  far  the  most  serious  case, 
occurred  in  the  year  1800,  when  a  person 
of  the  name  of  Hatfield,  who  had  been  in 
his  Majesty's  military  service,  and  had 
received  several  dangerous  wounds  in  the 
head,  drew  a  pistol  in  the  theatre,  and  fired 
it  at  his  late  Majesty.  This  precedent, 
though  differing  much  in  the  degree  of 
danger,  was  the  precedent  most  in  point 
upon  the  present  occasion.  At  that  time, 
on  the  very  day  after  the  outrage  was  com- 
mitted, an  Address  was  voted  to  George  Srd 
by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  without 
any  other  evidence  having  been  sought,  that 
the  outrage  had  been  committed,  than  the 
mere  notoriety  of  the  fact.  Another  pre- 
cedent occurred  in  the  year  1817,  when  his 


late  Majesty,  George  4th,  then  exercising 
the  powers  of  the  Sovereign  as  Prince  Re* 
gent,  was  exposed,  on  his  return  from  open- 
ing the  Session  of  Parliament,  to  a  similar 
attack  to  that  which  his  august  fiEither, 
George  Srd,  had  been  exposed  in  the  year 
1795.  The  precedent  set  in  1795  was 
followed  in  the  year  1817,  and  a  joint  Ad- 
dress of  condolence  at  the  attack,  and  ci 
congratulation  at  the  escape  from  it,  was 
presented  by  the  two  Houses  to  his  late 
Maiesty.  These  were  the  precedents  to 
which  he  was  desitous  of  calling  the  at- 
tention of  their  Lordships;  and  in  following 
those  precedents  on  the  present  occasion, 
their  Lordships  would  see,  that  they  were 
only  performing  their  duty  to  a  Sovereign 
who  was  well  entitled,  on  every  account,  to 
the  affectionate  attachment  and  lovalty  of 
all  his  subjects.  The  precedent  the  nlost 
in  point  on  this  occasion  was  that  of  Hat- 
field, in  the  reign  of  his  Majesty's  august 
parent,  Greorge  Srd.  The  circumstances 
of  that  case  were  matter  of  public  notoriety ; 
so  also  were  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent. Here  a  stone  was  thrown  from  a 
person  in  the  crowd  against  his  Maiesty 
with  great  violence.  The  stone  strudk  his 
Majesty,  and  would  have  done  him  great 
injury,  but  for  the  protection  which  his  hat 
afforded  his  head.  The  person  who  com- 
mitted this  extraordinary  outrage  was  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody.  He  had 
seen  the  depositions  which  had  been  taken 
against  this  individual,  and,  upon  reading 
them,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  outrage  in 
question,  was  the  act  of  a  man  with  a  mind 
perverted  by  derangement,  or  by  excitement 
of  some  description  or  other,  and  that  it 
had  no  connexion  with  any  thing  but  the 
sense — no  matter  how  created  in  the  man's 
mind— of  individual  injury.  The  roan  was 
at  present  in  custody,  and  in  custody  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason.  He  had  assigned 
his  motives  for  committing  this  outrage— 
they  were  such  as  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  a  mind  excited  by  liquor  or  derange- 
ment— and  there  was  not  even  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  ground  for  supposing  that 
they  were  connected  with  any  p^iticd 
reasons  whatever.  This  was  to  htm,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  but  that  it  would  prove  to 
the  country,  a  source  of  great  consolation. 
But  he  had  also  another  ground  of  con- 
solation, and  that  was,  the  great  and  nni« 
versal  feeling  which  had  been  displayed  bjr 
the  people  on  this  occasion — a  feeling  whick 
it  was  natural  to  expect  from  any  loipl 
people,  and  still  more  so  from  a  peofile  like 
that  of  England,  whoae  byalty  was  baied 
202 
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on  their  affection  to  a  King  who  himself 
revered  the  law.  He  thought  that  this 
outrage,  which,  though  it  was  in  itself 
treasonable^  had  fortunately  not  assumed 
the  appearance  of  dangerous  treason^  was 
such  as  would  make  every  noble  Lord  feel 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  concur  in  voting  an 
address  to  his  Majesty^  expressive  of  that 
feeling  of  attachment  to  his  person  which 
was  justified  by  his  Majesty's  attacliment 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution^  and  to 
the  interests  of  his  people,  and  by  his  de- 
sire to  bestow  upon  the  nation  all  the 
blessings  of  a  mild  and  just  government. 
He  would  not  do  their  Lordships  the  in- 
justice of  saying  more  to  induce  them  to 
concur  in  the  appeal  which  he  liad  just 
made  to  them ;  he  would^  therefore,  without 
further  preface^  conclude  by  moving^ 

"  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  Majesty,  to  express  to  his  Majesty 
our  horror  and  indignation  at  the  late 
atrocious  and  treasonable  attempt  upon 
his  Majesty,  and  our  heartfelt  congratula- 
tions that  his  Majesty  escaped  from  it 
without  injury  to  his  sacred  person. 

"  To  express  to  his  Majesty  the  deep 
concern  whicli  we  feel  at  there  having  been 
found  within  his  Majesty's  dominions,  a 
person  capable  of  so  flagitious  an  attempt ; 
and  that  we  make  it  our  earnest  prayer  to 
Almighty  God,  that  he  will  preserve  to  us 
the  blessings  which  we  enjoy  under  his 
Majesty's  just  and  mild  government,  and 
continue  to  watch  over  and  protect  a  life  so 
justly  dear  to  us." 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  he  should 
have  regretted  that  this  Motion  was  not 
made  in  a  fuller  House,  had  he  not  been 
certain  that  men  of  all  parties  would  join 
in  this  loyal  and  affectionate  Address.  It 
was  a  duty  which  their  Lordships  owed  to 
his  most  gracious  Majesty  to  present  this 
Address — it  was  a  duty  which  they  owed 
themselves,  to  assure  their  Sovereign  that 
they  were  ready  to  protect  him  against 
every  outrage  that  might  be  attempted 
against  his  sacred  person.  lie  made  this 
declaration  upon  his  own  part,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  he  might  also  make  it  on  behalf 
of  every  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  that 
House,  absent  or  present. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  was  glad  that  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  thinness  of 
the  attendance  on  the  present  occasion. 
That  was  owing  to  its  being  Wednesday,  a 
day  set  apart  by  common  compact  in  both 
Houses  for  relaxation — a  compact,  however, 
which,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  by  some  strange  | 


and  lamentable  fatality,  had  of  late  been 
more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  If  this  Motion  had  been  de- 
layed till  to-morrow,  the  House  would 
never  have  presented  a  more  gratifying 
spectacle  than  would  have  been  presented 
in  the  numerous  attendance  of  Peers,  all 
eager  to  testify  their  pride  and  gratification 
at  hearing  that  his  Blajesty  had  escaped  in 
safety  from  the  flagitious  outrage  attempted 
to  be  committed  on  his  person.  But,  under 
existing  circumstances,  it  was  quite  evident 
that  such  delay  was  totally  inadmissible. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  believed  that  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack  had 
stated  the  case  fairly.  None  of  his  own 
noble  political  friencls  and  associates  would 
have  absented  themselves  on  the  present 
occasion,  had  they  been  aware  of  tne  pro. 
bability  of  such  a  motion  being  made  as 
had  just  been  submitted  to  the  coDsideration 
of  their  Lordships.  He  believed  tliat  none 
of  his  noble  friends  who  were  then  absent 
would  have  thought  it  right  to  let  the  pro- 
position  of  this  Address  be  postponed  ror  a 
single  night  in  conseouence  of  their  absence. 

Earl  Grey  assured  the  House  that  he 
was  out  of  town  when  he  first  heard  of  the 
commission  of  this  outrage.  On  hearing  of  it 
he  had  come  to  town  with  the  utmost  speed ; 
but  he  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  give  no- 
tice to  their  Lordships  of  his  intention  to 
move  this  Address  to-night.  If  this  Mo- 
tion could  have  been  deferred  till  to-morrow, 
which  he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would 
deem  impossible,  he  was  certain  that  it 
would  have  assembled  one  of  the  fullest 
Houses  that  had  been  ever  known. 

Resolution  carried  netnine  contradicente* 

Earl  Grey  then  moved,  that  a  Committee 
be  appointed  to  prepare  the  Address  to  his 
Majesty. — '1  lic  Motion  was  carried,  and  an 
Address,  which  was  the  echo  of  the  Reso- 
lution, was  then  proposed  to,  and  adopted 
by,  their  Lordships. 

Earl  Grev  then  moved,  that  the  said 
Address  should  be  sent  to  the  Commons  far 
their  approbation,  and  that  a  meaiagB 
should  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
desiring  a  present  conference  in  the  Paint- 
ed Chamber,  on  a  subject  materially  afiect- 
ing  the  safety  of  his  Majesty's  sacred 
person. — Motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  the  Con- 
ference, which  was  accordin^y  held; 
and  the  Commons  signified  their  concur- 
rence in  the  Address,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  the  whole 
House. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday,  June  20,  1832. 

MiNUTXS.]  Bills.  Read  a  first  time : — Representatire  Peers 
(Ireland);  Tithe  Prescription. — Read  a  second  timers- 
Union  of  Parishes  (Ireland). 

Petitions  presented.  By  Colonel  Pxrckval,  ftom  Kiliala, 
and  nine  other  Places; — by  Mr.  Anthony  Lxfboy,  from 
Waterford,  and  three  other  Places ; — by  Mr.  Pioorr,  from 
Osmaston  by  Ashboum; — ^by  Mr.  Sinclair,  from  the 
Clergy  of  the  Diocess  of  Exeter,  and  from  Dtmibarton  ; 
and  by  Mr.  Mills,  frtnn  Marden,  Kent,— against  the 
Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland.)— By  Mr.  cyCon- 
NKLL,  from  Dublin;  and  by  Mr.  Ruthtxn,  from  New- 
port Pratt,  and  Tiemar, — in  favour  of  that  Plan. — By  Sir 
Richard  Musoravk,  from  Cappoquin; — by  Mr.  cyCon- 
KXLL,  from  Frome  Sdwood ;—  by  Mr.  Ruthtxn,  from 
certain  Inhabitants  of  Dublin ;  and  by  Mr.  Cbichxstxr, 
frtnn  Barnstaple, — ^for  an  efficient  Reform  in  Ireland. — By 
Sir  Richard  Musoratx,  from  Killrossenty  and  Rathoor- 
madc : — by  Mr.  Ruthtxn,  from  eight  Places  in  Ireland ; 
and  by  Mr.  Hxnry  Grattan,  tram  Ardbraocan  and  Cour- 
town, — against  Tithes. — By  Sir  Gxorgb  Robinson,  firom 
Northampton,  in  favour  of  the  Registration  of  Births*  BiU, 
— ^By  Sir  Thouas  Frbxmantlx,  from  Winslovr  ;-<4>y 
Captain  Bxrkklby,  from  Boshara: — and  by  an  Hon. 
Mbmbbx,  from  Shipley,  and  two  other  Places, — ^for  means 
to  employ  the  Poor. — By  Mr.  Hrnxt  Grattan,  frtnn  the 
Birmingham  Political  Union ; — ^by  Mr.  cyCoNNXLL,  from 
the  Hull  Political  Union, — against  the  Privileges  of  Par- 
liament BiU. — By  Mr.  Sinclair,  frtnn  Caidmess,  for 
Stopping  the  Supplies. — By  Sir  Anorxw  Aonbw,  frtmi 
St.  Mary,  Islington,  for  a  better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath. 
— By  Mr.  Mills,  frtnn  Bristol,  for  Relief  and  Compensa- 
tion to  the  WesMndia  Interest — By  Sir  William  Guisx, 
ftt)m  Gloucester,  for  increased  Allowances  to  Coroners. — 
By  Mr.  Ruthtxn,  from  Tuam,  for  an  Equalisation  of 
the  Elective  Franchise. 

Breach  of  Privilege  —  "  The 
Times.'*]  Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  complaint 
personal  to  himself,  relating  to  what  he 
considered  an  infring:emcnt  of  the  pri- 
vileges of  that  House.  No  man  living 
could  be  less  disposed  than  he  was  to 
trench  upon  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
being  thoroughly  convinced,  that  it  could 
not  do  injury  to  any  man  who  did  not 
deserve,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  be  injured, 
and  no  man  had  ever  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  his  proposition  more  strongly 
than  the  humble  individual  who  now 
addressed  the  House ;  for,  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  more  calumnies  had  been 
poured  out  against  him  than  had  ever 
been  uttered  against  any  one  before,  and 
he  did  not  feel  himself  one  bit  the  worse 
at  the  end  of  those  thirty  years  in  con- 
sequence. But  he  thought  it  rather  too 
bad  to  be  made  to  calumniate  himself,  as 
he  appeared  to  do  in  The  Times  of  that 
morning.  He  could  bear  that  others 
should  calumniate  him,  but  it  was  going 
too  far  to  make  him  traduce  himself,  and 
state  a  falsehood  of  himself  that  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  being  calum- 
niated by  himself.  In  a  speech  which  was 

attributed  to  him  io  th^  debate  of  last 


night,  the  greater  part  was  pure  invention, 
and  especially  that  part  in  which  he  was 
made  to  calumniate  himself,  and  >thi8 
was  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it 
could  not  have  happened  by  mistake. 
The  report  began  by  stating  —  *  Mr. 
'  O'Connell    would     oppose     the    hon. 

*  Member's  proposition.  It  was  true  that 
'  in  doing  so  he  was  acting  in  the  teeth 
'  of  his  reiterated  pledges  to  his  country- 

*  men.'  This  mode  of  phraseology  was 
totally  untrue,  for  no  such  pledges  ex- 
isted    It    went  on — '  But    as    he    had 

*  then  his  reasons  for  making  those  pledges, 

*  he  trusted  to  his  influence  with  his 
'  countrymen  to  convince  them  that  his 
'  reasons  for  now  opposing  the  intro* 
'  duction  of  Poor  laws  into  Ireland,  which 
'  he  had  so  often  and  so  earnestly  advo-. 

*  cated,  were  cogent,  and  valid,  and  rea« 

*  sonable.'  All  he  had  said  was,  that  his 
affections  and  his  disposition  had  over- 
powered his  judgment,  and  that  he  had 
two  or  three  times  acceded  to  the  propo- 
sition of  Poor  laws  without  his  reason 
being  convinced — that  his  anxiety  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed  had  got  the 
better  of  his  judgment,  and  that  it  was 
from  motives  of  compassion  he  had  changed 
his  opinion.  He  was  then  reported  as 
raying  that — '  He  had  formerly  stated  it 
'  to  be  his  opinion,  that  a  main  source  of 
'  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  of 
'  Ireland,  was  the  total  absence  of  a 
'  legislative  provision  for  their  wants.'  He 
had  neither  said  this  yesterday  nor  any 
other  day.  It  would  have  involved  a 
calumny  upon  himself  if  he  had.  '  It  was 
'now  his  equally  conscientious  opinioD, 
'  that  Poor  laws  would    but   aggravate 

*  that  wretched  condition, — [hear,  from  Mr. 
Rice.]*  It  was  too  bad  to  be  made  to 
make  a  speech  against  himself,  grossly 
calumniating  his  own  sentiments,  intro- 
ducing opinions  for  the  purpose  of  retract- 
ing them,  and  representing  him  as  giving 
pledges  for  the  purpose  of  violating  them. 
The  report  went  on,  and  represented  him 
as  saying — *  That  owing  to  the  wretched 
'condition  of  the  poor,  the  expectation 
'  of  life  was  much  less  there  than  in  this 
'  country,  and  its  mortality  much  higher.* 
He  had  not  said  a  word  on  this  subject  at 
all.  A  speech  had  been  also  attributed 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Preston,  who 
would  be  good  enough  to  say  whether  the 
report  was  a  faithful  one.  He  should 
wait  to  hear  what  the  hon.  GeotlemaQ 

would  saj  on  that  point  . 
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Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Kerry  might  be  able  to  form  a  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  himself,  for  he  was  in 
the  House  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
(Mr.  Hunt)  was  speaking.  He  must  say, 
that  great  part  of  the  speech  attributed  to 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  Poor  laws  was 
pare  invention.  There  were  many  points 
in  it,  not  one  word  of  which  be  had  ever 
given  utterance  to  or  thought  of.  This 
was  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  Editor  of 
the  paper,  but  to  the  Reporter  for  the 
hour ;  because  afterwards,  at  a  later  period 
of  the  night,  in  the  speech  which  he  made 
on  the  subject  of  flogging  in  the  army, 
he  must  say  that  he  was  very  fairly  re- 
ported. On  this  occasion,  however,  a 
speech  was  put  into  his  mouth,  not  a  word 
of  which  he  had  uttered. 

The  Speaker  inquired  whether  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  meant  to  press  this 
matter  any  further?  The  explanation  of 
the  hon.  Member  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  error  was  involuntary.  If  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  bad  any  ground 
for  supposing  that  an  intentional  misre- 
presentation had  been  made,  the  House 
would  owe  it  to  themselves  to  take  further 
notice  of  the  matter ;  but,  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  conceived  that  what  he 
complained  of  arose  from  error,  and  was 
not  intentional,  it  rested  with  him  whether 
he  would  propose  any  further  steps  upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Conae// said,  that  his  principal 
motive  in  noticing  the  subject  was,  that  he 
was  afraid  lestsomc  hon.  Gentlemen  mij^ht 
say  hereafter,  that  they  recollected  what, 
in  fact,  he  had  not  said.  As  he  could  not 
trace  it  to  any  personal  malice,  he  would 
not  at  present  press  the  subject  further, 
but  he  would  consider  of  it,  and  if  he 
could  trace  to  any  malicious  motive  the 
cause  of  his  being  so  grossly  misre- 
presented, he  would  again  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  that  he  would  not 
undertake  to  defend  the  statement  of  the 
speech  attributed  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerry  last  night.  He  did  not  know 
whether  it  was  correct  or  not,  but  as  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  men- 
tioned recollection,  he  must  say,  that  if  he 
wished  to  look  for  an  accurate  report  of 
the  proceedmgs  of  that  House  on  former 
occasions,  he  would  look  to  the  contem- 
porary statements  in  the  newspapers,  as 
well  as  to  **  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
DebaieSy*  and  the  "  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment,*' and  he  would  put  those  documents 


against  the  recollection  of  anyGentlemany 
in  or  out  of  that  House,  or  of  most  hon. 
Gentlemen,  even  as  to  what  they  them- 
selves said  in  the  House. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  if  the  hoo.  and 
learned  Gentleman  did  so  refer  to  those 
documents,  he  would  do  that  in  which 
that  House,  as  a  House  of  Commoos, 
would  not  support  him. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  understood  to  say, 
that  those  documents  would  furnish  a 
confirmation  of  his  statements  as  he  had 
explained  them,  and  a  cootradictioa  of 
those  attributed  to  him  by  the  newspaper 
in  question. 

Mr.  Dawton  said,  there  had  been  a  tinse 
when  the  proceedings  of  that  House  were 
correctly  reported,  but  to  say  that  they 
were  so  now  was  a  mere  delusion.     He 
knew  that  their  proceedings  did  go  forth 
to  the  public,  and,  until  within  the  last 
year,   the  persons  engaged  in  that  labour 
had  executed  it  in  a  highly  praiseworthy 
and  creditable  manner.    He  admitted  that 
he  had  seen,  both  in  the  contemporary 
journals  and  in  **  Hansard* s  Parliamentary 
Debates^'*  most  faithful  records  of  what 
took  place  in  that  House,  but  during  the 
last    year,  a   shameful  degree    of  party 
spirit   had  been   exhibited  by  those  who 
undertook  to  enlighten  the  public  mind 
as  to  what  passed  there.    They  not  only 
misrepresented,  but  they  took  their  own 
view  of  a  subject,  and  put  in  reports  of 
their  favourite   speakers.     If  they  were 
Reformers,  as   he  believed  they  all  were, 
they  took    down   only  the  speeches  of 
Reformers.     If  they  were  A nti- reformers, 
they  did  the  same.     He  thought  it  right, 
therefore,   to  tell  the  people  of  England, 
that  most  shameful  partiality  and  misre* 
presentation  of  what  was  said  in  thatHouse 
prevailed.     They  had  done  more— they 
had  gone  out  of  their  way  to  use  expres- 
sions, and  add  notes  or  exclamations,  and 
describe  noises  which  had  never  laken 
place,  necessarily  giving  the  people  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  House.     It    was  impossible,  indesdv 
to  read  the  reports  of  the  last  year  without 
feelioGT  a  degree  of  contempt  for  their  pro* 
ceedings,  and   the  dignity  of  the  House 
was  compromised  in  the  opinions  of  iha 
people  of  England  by  the  way  in  which 
the  reports  of  its  proceedings  were  given. 
He  had  never  proposed  it  before,  but  he 
should  propose,  that  one  of  the  first  objecU 
of  a  reformed  Parliament  should  be,  to  take 
means  tliat  the  reports  of  their  prfifisdii|s 
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should  be  sent  forth  to  the  public  in  an 
official  shape.  No  man  would  be  toler- 
ated now  in  saying  that  their  proceedings 
did  not  go  forth  to  the  public,  but,  as 
they  did,  they  ought  to  go  forth  in  an 
impartial  and  official  shape.  He  hoped 
that  one  of  the  first  objects  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  would  be,  that  the  front  row  of 
the  gallery  should  be  occupied  by  gentle- 
men under  the  control  and  superintend- 
ence of  the  House,  and  who  should  be 
responsible  to  it  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  in  giving  authentic,  impartial,  and 
official  reports  of  the  debates  in  that  House. 

Coroners*  Bill.]  Mr.  Cripps  moved 
the  order  of  the  Day  for  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  Coroners'  Bill. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  complained  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  four  Bills  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Stafford  had  been  passed 
through  that  House,  they  having  been  dis- 
posed of  at  so  late  an  hour  on  Saturday 
morning  as  to  preclude  any  discussion  of 
their  merits.  He  thought  that  was  highly 
improper ;  they  were  not  party  measures, 
but  measures  requiring  a  great  deal  of 
calm  consideration. 

Attack  on  His  Majesty  at  Ascot 
Heath.]  A  Message  from  the  Lords  was 
here  announced  to  the  Speaker,  who,  by 
order  of  the  House,  called  the  Messengers 
in,  and  announced  to  the  House  that  the 
Lords  desired  a  present  conference  with  the 
Commons  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  on  a 
subject  materially  affecting  the  safety  of 
his  most  sacred  Majesty's  person,  and  also 
the  happiness  of  his  people. 

Lord  Althorp  moved  that  the  House  do 
instanter  agree  to  the  conference  with 
their  Lordships*  House. 

Question  agreed  to  unanimously. 

Managers  appointed,  and  a  conference 
immediately  held. 

Lord  il/^Aorp  shortly  afterwards  brought 
up  the  Report  of  the  conference  which  had 
been  held  (his  Lordship  stated)  with  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  the  purpose  of  requir- 
ing the  assent  of  that  House  to  an  Address 
to  his  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  the 
atrocious  and  treasonable  attack  which 
had  been  made  on  the  most  sacred  person 
of  his  Majesty. 

The  noble  Lord  then  brought  up  the 
Address  which  was  read.  [For  the  Address, 
see  the  Resolutions  in  the  Lords'  Debates, 
p.  903.]  His  Lordship  then  said,  it  was 
not  oecesaary  for  him  to  use  «iny  argument 


to  induce  the  House  to  concur  in  the  Ad« 
dress  just  read.  Every  man,  not  only  m 
that  House,  but  throughout  the  country^ 
must  feel  indignant,  that  so  atrocious  and 
violent  an  attack  should  have  been  com- 
mitted on  his  Majesty's  person,  when 
appearing  before  his  subjects  yesterday, 
when  an  individual  chose  to  throwastone, 
which  hit  his  Majesty  on  the  head.  For- 
tunately his  Majesty  received  no  injury ; 
and  it  was  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  when* 
ever  his  Majesty  appeared  before  bis  people, 
he  was  received  with  the  strongest  expres- 
sions of  applause,  and  with  an  enthusiasm 
which  must  have  convinced  his  Majesty 
that  every  person  concurred  in  the  indig- 
nation by  which  they  were  all  animated. 
The  noble  Lord  proceeded  to  say,  that  the 
expressions  of  indignation  to  which  he 
had  alluded,  were  such  as  would  be  felt 
at  any  period,  by  every  one  of  good  feel- 
ing ;  but  doubly  strong  must  they  be 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  country 
owed  so  much  to  his  Majesty.  And,  in- 
deed, when  they  considered  what  pains 
his  Majesty  had  taken  to  make  himself 
popular,  and  the  whole  course  of  conduct 
which  he  had  pursued,  it  must  excite  the 
greatest  astonishment  that  any  individual 
could  be  found  in  these  realms  to  be 
guilty  of  so  flagitious  and  atrocious  an 
attack  upon  his  sacred  person.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  longer  than  by  these 
few  words,  and  would  conclude  by  moving 
the  House  to  concur  in  the  Addreu. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  seconded  the  Motioiiy 
and  remarked,  that  all  observationi  to 
induce  that  House  to  give  a  ready  and 
unanimous  consent  to  the  Address  must  be 
superfluous.  No  roan  could  contemplate 
the  facts  of  an  assault  so  wanton  and  so 
audacious  as  that  upon  the  sacred  person  of 
his  Majesty,  or  of  that  some  time  previous* 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  without 
the  utmost  indignation.  But  he  dkl  not 
understand  from  the  noble  Lord  that 
the  wretched  individual  who  made  this 
assault  was  in  a  state  of  mental  derange* 
ment ;  and,  if  he  did  not  happen  so  to  be, 
he  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  conceived  that  this 
wild  conduct  could  have  arisen  only  from 
the  state  of  political  excitement  which 
prevailed,  an  excitement  which  he  trusted 
all  loyal  subjects  would  see  the  necessity  of 
calming  ;  and  of  inducing  a  return  to  that 
strain  of  sentiment  and  course  of  actioQ 
for  which  Englishmen  in  former  days  were 
distinguished.     Such  was  the  duty  of  et ery 

loyal  man;  but  he  maintamedi  that  it  waa 
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peculiarly  the  duty  of  those  in  high  station, 
or  possessed  of  great  influence,  to  incul- 
cate obedience  to  the  laws.  He  had  heard 
doctrines  promulgated  in  that  House,  cal- 
culated to  produce  consequences,  which 
be  was  convinced  never  were  intended  by 
those  who  uttered  them.  If  Members  of 
that  House  maintained,  that  in  cases  of 
supposed  grievance,  the  resort  to  physical 
force  was  justifiable  and  even  laudable, 
who  could  doubt  that  the  very  worst 
effects  must  be  thereby  produced  upon  the 
ignorant  classes.  The  natural  conclusion 
for  such  persons  to  draw  from  such  doc- 
trines was,  that  they  also  would  be  justified 
in  avenging  their  fancied  wrongs  by  phy- 
sical force.  He  hoped,  therefore,  that  at  a 
time,  when  it  was  so  easy  to  inflame,  they 
would  all  see  the  necessity  of  being  guarded 
in  the  expressions  they  used  and  the  doc- 
trines they  set  forth ;  and  that  they  would 
remember  that  one  of  their  flrst  duties, 
as  Legislators  and  Representatives  of  the 
people,  was,  to  inculcate  obedience  to  the 
laws. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  hoped  that,  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present,  the  feeling,  not 
only  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  but 
of  all  loyal  subjects,  would  have  been  in 
perfect  unison,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  individual  differences  in  political 
opinion,  and  that  no  string  would  have 
been  touched  by  anyhon.  Member,  which 
was  calculated  to  introduce  a  jarring 
feeling,  or  an  interruption  of  that  full 
current  of  harmony  which  they  were  about 
to  pour  forth  before  his  Majesty.  It  was 
upon  that  account  that,  although  not  dif- 
fering from  the  sentiments  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  he  regretted  the  intermixture 
with  their  loyal  expressions — their  utter 
indignation,  and  deep  abhorrence  of  the 
atrocious  and  treasonable  attack  upon  his 
Majesty— of  any  sentiments  which  might 
lead,  if  the  House  were  disposed  to  enter 
upon  it,  into  a  discussion  of  great  political 
questions  which  had  long  distracted  this 
country,  and  which  had  produced  an  ex- 
citement that,  he  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet,  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  subject  to  allay  and  assuage.  It  was 
impossible  that  any  man  could  contemplate 
the  atrocious  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington without  the  utmost  disgust — the 
utmost  shame — if  such  conduct  could  be 
attributed  to  any  large  body  of  the  public. 
No  man  could  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  noble  Duke  was  most  deeply 
disgraceful ;  and  doubly  disgracefuly  when 


it  was  considered  that  it  took  place  on  the 
anniversary  of  that  event  which ,  while  it 
permanently  established  the  peace  of 
Europe,  added  fresh  laurels  to  the  head 
of  the  conqueror,  and  from  him  reflected 
imperishable  glory  upon  the  countrj — a 
glory  which  every  Englishman  mast  be 
ashamed  to  think  had  been  tarnished  by 
throwing  insult  upon  the  Hero  of  Water- 
loo. But  now  they  were  looking  to  a 
higher  character — to  a  higher  and  more 
sacred  object — to  one  who,  personally  and 
constitutionally,  had  a  claim  upon  the 
loyalty  and  affection  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land. No  man  could  hesitate  to  declare, 
that  the  attack  upon  his  Majesty  had  been 
most  atrocious;  and  he,  therefore,  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  had 
mixed  up  this  question  with  political  con- 
siderations with  which  it  could  not  properly 
be  connected.  From  both  attacks  the 
people  of  England  shrunk  with  horror; 
no  less  from  the  attack  on  the  noble  Duke, 
the  conquering  hero  of  a  hundred  battles, 
than  from  that  upon  his  most  gracious 
Majesty,  the  father  of  his  people,  the  con- 
stitutional Sovereign ;  whose  situation 
personally,  and  whose  public  character, 
claimed  alike  the  affection  and  the  rever- 
ence of  all  Englishmen.  The  attack, 
however,  upon  his  Majesty,  was  still  more 
deeply  to  be  reprobated;  but  he  denied 
that  there  was  anything  of  politics  mixed 
up  in  it.  It  was  the  atrocious  act  of  an 
individual ;  it  originated  in|  no  political 
feeling;  and  he  again  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  any 
allusion  to  politics,  and  expressed  his  con- 
viction, that  every  body  must  look  upon 
the  act  with  the  greatest  abhorrence,  and 
that  the  House  could  not  fail  to  concur  in 
its  reprobation. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  explained,  that  he  never 
intended  to  say,  or  had  said,that  the  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  of  equal 
enormity  with  the  attack  upon  the  King.  He 
had  only  intimated  that  each  was  referable 
to  the  same  cause — namely,  the  political 
excitement  which  prevailed — ^not  solely  on 
account  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  from  a  ya- 
riety  of  concurrent  causes  on  which  he  had 
not  touched.  He  had  said,  and  he  now 
repeated  it,  that  both  those  events  ought 
to  be  a  warning  to  them  how  they  pro- 
pounded doctrines,  and  used  language, 
which  might  produce  the  worst  effects  upon 
the  ignorant  classes — effects  which,  he 
had  no  doubt,  had  not  been  intended  by 
the  persons  who  incautiously  nuuatahifld 
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the  doctrines  to  which  he  referred.  He 
denied  that  he  had  introduced  any  question 
of  party  or  political  feeling.  It  was  true 
he  had  alluded  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex.  He  remembered  other  occa- 
sions on  which  that  Member  had  used 
language  in  his  place  in  that  House  which 
had  been  misconstrued,  and  had  produced 
effects  which  were  greatly  to  be  lamented. 
He  remembered  that,  in  November,  1830, 
when  great  excitement  prevailed,  the  hon. 
Member  had  used  the  expressions  which 
were  before  quoted  in  that  House — namely, 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come.  Now, 
he  asked,  if  a  member  for  the  metropolitan 
county  told  the  people  that  they  should 
resort  to  the  use  of  physical  force,  if  their 
grievances  were  not  redressed^  and  boasted 
that  the  day  of  vengeance  was  come, 
could  they  wonder  that  an  ignorant  man 
should  be  misled  by  the  promulgation  of  such 
opinions,  and  fancy  that  he  had  a  right 
to  vindicate  his  personal  wrongs  by  physi- 
cal force  ?  He,  therefore,  once  more  urged 
upon  the  House,  that  these  things  should 
be  a  warning  to  them  to  be  moderate  in 
their  language,  and  cautious  in  the  doc- 
trines they  propounded. 

Mr.  Stanley  quite  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  in  the  sentiments  he  ex- 
pressed, but  only  objected  to  the  admix- 
ture of  a  political  feeling  with  that  ex- 
pression of  indignation  at  the  assault,  and 
congratulation  to  the  Monarch  on  his 
escape,  in  which  all  men  must  agree. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  after  the  unfair 
attempt  of  the  right  hon.  Baronet  to  join 
the  recent  attacks  upon  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  King,  with  words 
used  by  him,  he  could  not  avoid  making 
one  remark.  He  had  already,  at  the  time, 
explained  those  words,  and  his  explana- 
tion remained  uncontradicted ;  it  was, 
therefore,  uncandid  and  illiberal  for  the 
right  hon.  Baronet,  to  again  put  an  erro- 
neous interpretation  upon  them.  And  as 
to  the  quotation  respecting  the  words  at- 
tributed to  him  in  November,  nobody 
could  refuse  to  allow  that  he  had  always 
deprecated  violence.  If  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  objected  to  any  phrase  he  had 
used,  he  ought  in  fairness  to  have  moved 
at  the  moment  that  it  be  taken  down.  It 
was  an  illiberal  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
to  the  country  that  there  was  a  connexion 
between  his  words  and  the  recent  events. 
He  felt  as  indignant  at  these  attacks  as 
any   man  could — they  were   most  atro- 

ciotti  io  ihemselyeSf  and  moit  deeply  to 


be  regretted  from  the  time  at  which  they 
were  made. 

Sir  Charles  TTeMere/Zsaid,  that  although 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  been  not  less 
than  four  times  castigated  by  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  for  introducing  the  subject 
of  the  outrage  on  the  noble  Duke  into 
this  discussion,  he  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  this  outrage  was  by  no  means  foreign 
to  the  subject  before  them.  That  ri^t 
hon.  Gentleman  had  charged  his  right 
hon.  friend  with  introducing  ^party  and 
political  topics  into  this  discussion.  The 
only  topic  of  this  kind  to  which  it  was 
possible  he  could  have  alluded,  was  the 
Reform  Question  ;  and  he  would  be  satis- 
fied to  put  it  to  the  whole  House  whether 
his  right  hon.  friend  had  come  within 
100  leagues  of  that  topic,  in  anything  be 
said  to-night.  But  it  was  enough  to  raise 
such  an  inference  that  his  right  hon.  friend 
had  deprecated  all  encouragement,  by 
Members  in  that  House,  in  their  speeches 
to  the  people,  to  make  an  appeal  to  phy- 
sical force ;  for,  if  there  were  anything  m 
which  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland 
throvd  pre-eminently  in  debate,  it  was  in 
dexterously  and  insidiously  attributing  to 
men  what  they  had  never  said,  or  had 
never  entered  their  minds.  It  reminded 
him  of  what  George  Selwyn  had  said, 
that  an  accomplished  debater  was  a  man 
who  had  the  dexterity  to  charge  his  ad- 
versary with  advocating  doctrines  he  had 
never  supported.  Thus  the  right  hon. 
Secretary,  having  adopted  this  practice, 
and  having  secured  from  those  able  Gen- 
tlemen around  him  their  cheers,  he  went 
on  swimmingly,  assuming  all  along  that 
his  right  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Tam- 
worth,  was  all  in  the  wrong,  and  he,  of 
course,  in  the  right.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  reprobating,  in 
strong  language,  the  cowardly  attacks 
made  in  the  last  and  this  week,  on  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  by  the  populace, 
goaded  on  to  it,  as  they  had  been,  be 
acknowledged,  by  language  delivered,  in 
different  speeches  of  late,  by  persons  in 
and  out  of  Parliament:  and  by  stating 
that  he  should,  however,  most  cordially 
support  the  Motion  for  the  Address. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  he  felt  so 
strongly  on  this  subject,  that  he  was  un- 
willing to  speak  lest  he  might  fall  into  the 
error  he  should  deprecate  in  others.  He 
had  heard  of  these  attacks  with  great  re-* 
gret.     It  was  most  deeply  to  be  lamented 

Uiat  anybody  conld  be  found  in  England 
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to  commit  an  oatrage  upon  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  WelliDgton,  whose  fame  and 
whose  reputation  was  a  part  of  the  public 
property,  and  whose  name  our  children*s 
children,  to  the  most  remote  generations, 
could  never  hear  without  an  overflowing 
feeling  of  gratitude.  It  was  shocking, 
therefore,  to  think  that  there  should  now 
be  persons  in  existence,  at  a  period  so 
little  remote  from  the  glorious  actions  and 
distinguished  services  of  that  great  man, 
who  could  be  guilty  of  such  an  abominable 
display  of  the  vulgar  malignity  proper  to 
their  base  natures.  He  should  have 
thought  that  there  was  not  a  man  in 
England  capable  of  exhibiting  himself  in 
so  horrible  a  character.  And  witli  respect 
to  the  wretched  man  who  had  assaulted  his 
Majesty,  if  he  were  not  absolutely  a  maniac, 
he  must  certainly  be  a  strangely-excited 
individual.  But  this  obnoxious  conduct 
of  his  was  no  shame  to  the  country  ;  be- 
cause  any  country  might  have  the  mis« 
fortune  to  give  birth  to  such  a  person. 
The  learned  Gentleman  opposite  had,  he 
thought,  read  a  lecture  rather  to  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Robert  Peel)  than  to  the 
right  hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  Stanley);  and 
he  concurred  with  the  latter  in  regretting 
that  the  indignation  which  they  all  felt 
should  be  mixed  up  with  any  extraneous 
matter.  He  protested  not  only  against 
the  attacks  alluded  to,  but  against  others 
of  an  even  more  atrocious  description, 
which  had  not  been  alluded  to,  and  which 
must  excite  disgust  unutterable  in  every 
true-hearted  Englishman — in  every  manly 
mind — he  alluded  to  the  vile,  the  loath- 
some, the  execrable  attacks,  upon  one 
whose  sex,  not  less  than  her  illustrious 
station,  ought  to  have  been  her  protection 
— the  attacks  upon  an  illustrious  lady, 
who  had  been  brought  forward  in  a  way 
most  deeply  disgraceful  to  Englishmen,  and 
which  made  him  doubtful  and  apprehen- 
sive where  this  incipient  spirit  of  baseness 
might  lead  to.  He  had  finished.  He 
was  anxious  to  stop  at  the  point  where  all 
must  concur.  His  only  feeling  of  appre- 
hension with  respect  to  the  Motion  was, 
lest  it  might  appear  to  give  too  much  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  eyes  of  foreign  powers,  to  an  event 
which  was  only  important  from  its  refer- 
ence to  the  highest  quarter  in  the  realm. 

Mr.  Croker  had  heard  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet with  great  pleasure.  He  agreed 
with  him  in  every  syllable  he  had  uttered, 
except,  perhapsi  in  some  of   the  inci- 


dental   argumently   which  weie    hwdly 
worth   noticing.      He    was    paiticalarijr 
glad  that  such  observatioiia  had  ihUen 
from  the  hon.  Baronet,  who  had,  ia  the 
first  instance,  complained  of  his  light  hon. 
friend  having  unnecessarily  introduoed  po- 
litical subjects.    Hot,  in  fact,  the  hon. 
Baronet  had  gone  mach  forther  than  his 
right  hon.  friend.  Had  his  right  hon.  friend 
thought  it  necessary  to  allade  to  the  brotal 
attacks  that  had  been  made  by  the  Press  on 
a  personage  whose  sex  and  character,  if  not 
her  station,  ought  to  ha?e  protected  her? 
No.    He  had  alluded  generally  to  the  state 
of  excitement  which  prevailed,  and  he  left 
each  man  to  draw  his  own  conclusions  horn 
the  particular  atrocities  which  might  have 
struck  his  mind.     But  the  hon.  Baionet 
followed  this  up,  and  alluded,  with  a  feel- 
ing that  did  him  honour,  to  attacks  still 
more  atrocious,  as  he  had  justly  called 
them,  than  those  before  adverted  to.     He 
must  say  for  himself,  that  he  believed  that 
the  attack  on  his  Majesty  was  the  work  of 
an  individual  maniac.     He  believed  the 
wretch  was  mad.     At  least,  if  it  were  true 
that  he  professed  to  have  assaulted  bb  Ma- 
jesty in  order  to  obtain  justice  from  the 
Directors  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  he  was 
as  mad  as  any  man  in  Bedlam.     But  it 
did  not  follow  that  this  conduct  of  his 
arose  entirely  from  madness.      Was  not 
the  mania  stimulated,  excited  and  directed 
by  exterior  causes  ?     Was  he  not  pursuing 
the  same  course  with  others,  whom  no  one 
suspected  of  being  mad  ?    Was  this  the 
first  insult  which    had   been  offered   to 
his    Mcijesty  ?      Had    he    not    read    in 
the  papers  of   the  day,    that    his   Ma- 
jesty, in  coming  to  town  from  his  palace 
at  Windsor,  had  been  obliged  to  cnnnge 
the  road  by  which  his  grandfather,  his 
father,  and  his  brother,  had  been  wont  to 
travel  ?  And  was  it  possible  not  to  connect 
this  with  the  other  insult  to  bis  Majealy! 
He  did  not  mean  to  connect  them  peraon- 
ally — he  did  not  mean  to  connect  the  two 
sets  of  people.      He  only  spoke  ae  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  excitement  which 
acted   upon  both — an  excitement  which, 
be  maintained,  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
men,    and    especially  of   his    Miyeity*8 
Ministers,  to  endeavour  to  allay ;    and 
certainly,  not  one  word  would    he   say 
which    was    calculated    to   increase   it. 
There  was    one  instrument    of    excite- 
ment— one  provocative  to  such  violences, 
to  which  he  must  call  the  attention  of 
bis  Hsyesty*s  Ministen«-te 
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detestable  publications  which  were  circu- 
lated in  the  Btreets,  and  forced  even 
gratuitously,  into  the  hands  of  passengers, 
and  which  excited  to  outrages  on  the 
King  and  Queen  more  horrible  than 
that  of  which  they  were  about  to  express 
their  detestation.  But  this  was  not  all  : 
he  had  also  heard  that  in  a  theatre  of  this 
town — and  they  all  knew  the  efiect  of 
scenic  representations  on  the  people — there 
had  been  a  representation  directly  tending 
to  bring  the  King  and  Queen  into  odium  ; 
and,  lest  the  application  of  the  ridicule 
in  the  piece  itself  should  not  be  suffi- 
ciently obvious,  the  play  bills  gave  at  full 
length  the  grossest  libels  upon  the  King 
and  Queen.  He  held  in  his  hand  one 
of  those  play  bills,  and  he  ventured  to  say, 
a  grosser  libel  never  was  published.  He 
mentioned  this  as  a  warning  to  the  Minis- 
ters. They  might  not  have  heard  of  this. 
He  happened  to  have  received  the  bill 
from  a  person  who  brought  it  from  the 
theatre.  They  might  not  have  seen  it, 
though  he  certainly  should  think  it  strange 
that,  in  a  well  governed  town,  so  gross 
and  so  public  an  outrage  should  have 
continued  for  so  long  a  time  unknown  to 
the  police  and  the  Government.  But  to  re- 
vert to  the  treasonable  insult  at  Ascot.  The 
act  of  this  individual  maniac  was  to  be 
dealt  with  as  the  act  of  a  maniac,  but 
it  was  not  on  that  account  to  be  despised  ; 
for  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  political 
maniacs  was,  to  be  excited  by  public 
events  and  public  agitation.  There 
was  no  instance  in  which  such  persons 
were  not  excited  and  ur^ed  forward  by 
some  great  degree  of  public  commotion, 
produced  by  agitation,  by  the  Press,  and 
by  violent  and  gross  attacks  upon  the 
King  and  Queen,  and  other  high  person- 
ages of  the  realm.  Therefore,  it  was  not 
irrelevant  to  connect  these  matters  with 
the  subject  before  them;  and  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  take  them  into 
consideration.  It  was  not  to  be  endured 
that  while  the  wretched  offender  at  Ascot 
was  made  the  subject  of  public  indignation 
and  legal  vengeance,  those  persons  should 
not  be  visited  with  the  highest  penalty  of 
the  law,  who,  with  no  excuse  of  grievance 
or  insanity,  presumed,  for  base  lucre,  to 
make  such  gross  and  atrocious  attacks 
upon  the  Sovereign  and  her  Majesty,  that 
they  might  fill  their  filthy  house  with  the 
still  filthier  rabble.  But,  above  all,  he,  at 
least,  would  not  consent  that  the  great 
agitators— tbe  prime  moyert  of  all  this 


commotion  and  sedition — should  escape 
without  notice  or  animadversion,  while 
they  were  lavishing  so  much  loyal  indigna* 
tion  on  the  comparatively  less  important 
ofience  of  one  miserable  madman. 

Lord  John  Russell  thought,  that  on  the 
present  occasion  it  would  have  been  well 
to  avoid  all  allusion  to  words  used  on  e 
former  occasion  by  a  Member  of  that 
House ;  because  the  contrary  course  could 
hardly  fail  to  insure  an  intermixture  of  un«  . 
pleasant  and  irrelevant  matters  with  the 
subject  under  immediate  consideration. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last 
had  wisely  abstained  from  all  political  or 
party  allusions.  He  agreed  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  respecting  the  noxious 
character  of  the  libels  in  circulation.  The 
only  question  was,  how  they  were  to  be 
put  down.  He  had  observed  with  great 
regret,  with  pain,  and  with  disgust,  that 
the  presence  of  their  Majesties  in  the 
Capital  had  been  accompanied  with  insult; 
and,  particularly  had  he  been  affected 
with  indignation  at  the  vile  attack  directed 
against  a  person,  illustrious  by  her  rank, 
and  deserving  of  all  respect  and  regard 
from  the  character  which  she  had  main- 
tained ever  since  she  reached  her  present 
exalted  situation.  With  regard  to  the 
libels  in  the  street,  he  really  knew  not  what 
course  should  be  pursued.  He  feared  that 
prosecution  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
giving  them  increased  circulatiou.  Butaa 
to  the  performance  at  the  theatre,  he  had 
now  only  heard  of  it  for  the  first  time,  and 
he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  this 
case,  the  law  of  the  country  ought  not  to 
permit  such  proceedings.  He  was  told, 
however,  that  the  theatre  in  question  was 
not  within  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  juris- 
diction.  He  repeated,  that  this  theatre 
ought  to  be  visited  with  the  execution  of 
the  law,  and  that  such  performances  should 
not  be  suffered  to  exist,  as  being  a  dis- 
grace to  the  British  metropolis. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  the  theatre  was  an 
obscure  one,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Surrey  Magistrates.  He  pledged  himself 
that  the  play  bill  was  as  atrocious  a  libel 
on  the  King  and  Queen  as  ever  was  pub- 
lished, and  he  would  take  care  to  transmit 
it  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department. 

Mr.  Alderman  Venables  said,  it  was  only 
the  lowest  rabble  who  had  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  city,  and  the 
assault  on  him  had  excited  universal  ia« 
dignation. 
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Mr.  i>Kiicm(ft«italed,  that  the  Dramatic 
Committee  had  had  Davidge,  the  manager 
of  the  Coburg,  before  them,  aod  that  he 
had  tUted  this  bill  vas  published  during 
hia  abaence  from  town,  and  that  he  had 
auppreated  it  on  his  return  :  the  play  al- 
lyded  to  was  Tom  Thvmb.  It  was  per- 
formed in  the  usual  manner,  and  had  not 
been  by  any  means  attractive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  play-bill.  He  understood, 
too,  from  what  he  considered  good  author- 
ity, that  an  illustrious  Duke,  *  the  abject 
of  one  of  these  attacks,  had  gone  in  person 
to  this  theatre  to  witness  the  perrormencc, 
and  had  returned  perfectly  satisfied  that 
Tom  Thumb  there,  was  just  the  same  as  it 
was  everywhere  else. 

Mr.  Hani  concurred  in  the  Motion,  but 
wondered  very  much  at  the  speeches 
made  by  hon.  Members  opposite,  when 
he  remembered  how  they  cheered  when  the 
Member  who  spoke  last  but  one  had  al- 
luded on  former  occasions  to  attacks  upon 
the  person  and  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  It  was  wron^,  after  having 
connived  at  the  g^eat  excitement  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  public  mind,  to 
talk  of  paltry  little  publications,  and  pass 
over  that  great  giant,  The  Times.  He 
should  feel  that  he  acted  most  anworthtly 
if  he  did  not  say,  that  the  columns  of 
The  Times  had  been  lilled  with  articles 
tending  to  produce  excitement.  Had  not 
Gentlemen  opposite  heard  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  King  and  Queen  had  been 
treated  in  going  through  Hounslow  and 
Brentford  ?  Had  they  not  heard  of  the 
gross  insults  which  they  had  received  on 
their  visit  to  the  exhibition  at  Nomerset 
House  ?  Yet  nothing  was  said  of  those 
matters  then.  If,  therefore,  they  connived 
at  those  matters  when  they  occurred,  it 
was  a  little  too  late  to  express  extraordi- 
nary astonishment  at  what  had  recently 
happened.  Day  after  day  there  had  been 
published  attacks  on  the  King  and  Queen 
m  The  TtTnes.  The  King  was  accused  of 
having  been  led  by  the  Queen,  and  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets  were  used  on 
the  occasion.  He  should  be  ashamed  of 
himself  when  he  heard  little  publications 


*  The  illustrious  Duke  referred  lo  in  tbe 
text,  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  in  refer- 
ence to  Ur.  Duncorobe's  remark,  Mr.  Ctoker 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  slating,  that  subsequEnt  lo  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  making  thai  remark,  he  had  learned 
thtt  tha  nobta  Dake  had  not  seen  the  cxhibi- 
limii  or  to/  otbeff  at  the  laaia  placsi 


accused  of  creating  excitement,  if  be  did 
not  say  that  The  Timet  was  much  more 
culpable  [a  laugh].  The  rigbt  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland  might  laugh;  he  congra- 
tulated him  on  being  able  to  do  ao.  To 
him  it  did  not  appear  to  be  a  laughing 
matter.  He  thought  it  a  moat  dastardly 
and  cowardly  act  to  attack  an  individual, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  at- 
tacked, however  unpopular  he  might  be. 
But  enou<;h  of  excitement  had  appeared 
in  The  Timet,  without  charging  smaller 
publications.  Did  not  The  Tmet  say  it 
was  possible  the  mob  might  taar  the  Duk« 
of  Wellington  to  pieces,  as  they  had  dona 
De  Witt?  And  was  it  not  too  bad  to  at 
tack  little  publications  for  encitiog  the 
people,  when  such  articles  had  appeared 
in  The  Times  ?  He  very  much  regretted 
that  such  an  insult  should  have  beea 
offered  to  the  King,  as  that  which  had 
been  ofTered  to  him  yesterday.  But  his 
Majesty  had  been  insulted  elsewhere.  An 
individual  keeping  the  turnpike  at  Ham- 
mersmith, had  ofTered  his  Majesty  a  gross 
insult  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen.  Bat 
who  was  it  that  had  brought  his  Majesty 
into  such  a  state  of  unpopularity  to  be 
thus  insulted  and  hissed  ?  •.  He  hoped  they 
would  always  be  ready  to  denounce  oo  at- 
tack upon  an  individual,  whether  that  in- 
dividual was  the  King  or  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Such  an  attack  was  most  dis- 
graceful and  cowardly ;  and  he  should 
consider  himself  as  acting  in  a  most  das- 
tardly manner  if  he  did  not  do  everything 
in  his  power  to  reprobate  it. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  observed,  with  re- 
ference lo  the  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, that  it  was  made  by  the  lowest  of 
the  rabble.  Several  gentlemen  came 
forward,  and  gave  him  their  stieanous 
support ;  and  the  matter  ended  in  a  sort 
of  triumph  to  his  Grace,  who  was  attended 
home  with  the  greatest  demonstrations  of 
honour  and  respect. 

Mr.  Lamb  allowed  that  there  were  many 
publications  which  had  laid  themsclvei 
perfectly  open  to  prosecution  for  libel  i 
but  the  policy  of  prosecuting  sometimes 
became  very  doubtful.  With  respect  to 
the  play  performed  at  the  Cobarg,  tbete 
was  no  alteration  in  the  usual  manner  of 
performing  it.  So  soon  as  tbe  MagiMntM 
at  Bow-street  heard  of  tha  drcnmstuoa, 
they  sent  for  Mr.  Davidge,  and  tbepioM- 
was  stopped.  It  was  butjnstice,  bowcrcr, 
to  Mr.  Davidge,  to  laY^that  he.bnd.n'- 
piened  bii  iatoatioa  of  itapph|  tta  pint  • 
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before  the  interposition  of  the  Magistrates. 

Mr.  Croker  repeated,  that  it  was  the 
commentary  in  the  Bill  which  was  the 
offence.  That  commentary  went  through 
the  piece  scene  by  scene,  and  song  by 
song,  and  pointed  out  the  parts  which  the 
writer  supposed  applicable  to  the  King 
and  Queen ;  so  that,  although  the  play 
might  have  been  performed  as  usual,  yet, 
by  this  commentary  in  the  bill,  it  was 
rendered  a  most  atrocious  libel. 

Mr.  Lamb  said,  that  of  course  he  could 
not  be  understood  as  vindicating  the  oc- 
currence in  question  ;  he  had  merely  ad- 
verted to  the  nature  of  it  rendering  the 
consideration  of  its  prosecution  a  difficult 
question. 

The  Address  agreed  to ;  and  it  was  or- 
dered that  the  House  of  Lords  should  be 
informed  of  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Lord  Althorp  and  the  other  members  of 
the  conference  immediately  left  the  House 
for  that  purpose. 

Coroners'  Bill.]  The  House  then 
reverted  to  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
re-committal  of  the  Coroners'  Bill. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  rose  to  vindicate 
himself  from  the  charge  of  precipitancy  in 
the  conduct  of  the  four  Bills  alluded  to  by 
hishon.  and  learned  friend  ;  and  observed, 
that  they  were  measures  in  which  he  had 
no  personal  interest,  and  that  he  had 
been  induced  to  introduce  them  only  in 
consequence  of  his  conviction  that  they 
would  be  of  great  public  utility.  He  must 
say,  that  no  Bill  could  have  been  pro- 
ceeded with  in  a  more  deliberate  manner. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee. 

On  coming  to  Clause  8, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  he  thought  it  was  of 
importance  that  Coroners  should  under- 
stand the  value  of  medical  evidence,  and 
he  should,  therefore,  propose,  that  at  the 
end  of  clause  8,  there  should  be  inserted 
words  by  which  it  should  be  required  that 
before  any  man  was  admitted  to  be  a 
Coroner,  he  should  produce  certificates  of 
having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures 
on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  men  might  be 
called  on  to  offer  themselves  for  the  vacant 
office  of  Coroner,  who  had  not  anticipated 
that  they  should  do  so,  and  who,  though 
perfectly  6t,  from  previous  education  as 
lawyers,  to  fill  the  office,  would  not  be 
able  to  produce  the  certificates  required 
by  the  hon,  Meffiber,  and  then  who  was  to 


act  as  the  substitute,  until  these  persons 
had  qualified  themselves  ?  However  prac* 
ticable  such  a  plan  might  be  in  the  me- 
tropolis, it  could  not  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution in  the  distant  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  C.  W,  Wynn  thought  it  unneces- 
sary  that  the  Coroner  should  be  a  medical 
man,  for  that  was  the  object  of  this  Mo- 
tion ;  but  he  was  clearly  of  opinion,  that 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Coroner 
to  know  the  general  rules  of  the  law  of 
evidence.  He  was  ready  at  once  to  sav, 
that  no  knowledge  could  be  misplaced  m 
a  judicial  officer  of  this  kind,  and  that  if 
the  Coroner  was  acquainted  with  medical 
jurisprudence,  he  might  discharge  his 
duties  in  a  better  manner ;  but  that  know- 
ledge was  not,  like  a  knowledge  of  the 
law,  actually  necessary  to  the  discbarge  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, as  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
seemed  to  presume,  that  a  Coroner  should 
have  medical  knowledge,  the  same  argu- 
ment would  apply  with  equal,  if  not 
greater  force,  to  the  Judges,  who  ought 
not,  therefore,  to  be  appointed,  without 
proof  of  having  received  ^imilar  medical 
instruction. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  when  a  case 
of  a  charge  of  poisoning  came  before  a 
Coroner's  Jury,  the  Coroner  could  not 
properly  direct  the  Jurjas  to  the  valoe 
of  the  medical  evidence  given  before  them, 
unless  he  had  received  the  instroctMrn^ 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Middle- 
sex. He  should,  therefore,  support  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Strickland  observed  that  legal  know- 
ledge was  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
Coroner,  and  he  believed  that  the  profits 
of  the  office  were  in  general  much  too 
small  to  obtain  men  to  fill  it  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  professional  education  as 
lawyers,  had  also  obtained  a  knowledge  of 
medicine.  He  knew  that  there  was  a 
mistaken  notion  abroad  as  to  the  profits 
of  the  office,  because  there  had  been 
a  contest  for  it  once  or  twice  ;  but  he  be- 
lieved that  those  contests  proceeded  from 
very  different  causes,  and  he  knew  with 
respect  to  one  of  them — the  most  expen- 
sive that  had  occurred — he  meant  in  the 
county  of  Stafford^ — that  it  was  a  contest 
between  two  political  parties,  who  wanted 
to  try  their  strength,  and  who  gladly 
adopted  the  opportunity  offered  them  by 
the  election  of  a  Coroner.  The  expenses 
of  that  contest  were  defrayed  by  them. 
He  should  oppose  the  Amendmwftl. 
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Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  would  also  oppose 
it.  He  recollected  an  instance  in  early 
life,  when  the  greatest  inconvenience  had 
occurred  because  the  Coroner  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  law;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  Grand  Jury  were  advised  by 
the  Judges  then  on  the  Circuit,  to  select 
a  man  who  knew  the  rules  of  evidence, 
for  that  legal  knowledge  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  situation.  Every  subse- 
quent event  had  only  confirmed  him  in 
the  justice  of  that  opinion.  He  thought 
the  emoluments  were  too  small  to  require 
medical  in  addition  to  legal  knowledge  in 
the  candidates  for  it.  Besides  this,  two 
courses  of  lectures  would  give  the  student 
but  a  very  superficial  knowledge,  more 
likely  to  mislead  him  into  a  false  opinion 
of  his  own  knowledge,  ^^than  to  give 
him  much  raluable  information ;  and  by 
the  advance  of  science,  that  which  he 
learnt  at  one  time  would,  perhaps,  be 
superseded  in  ten  years  afterwards ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  the  result  would  be,  that 
none  but  a  thoroughly  educated  medical 
man  would  be  fit  for  the  office.  Now,  it 
seemed  to  him  more  important  for  the 
medical  man  to  state  his  evidence  as  a 
witness  than  to  lay  down  the  law  as  a 
Judge ;  and  he  should,  therefore,  oppose 
the  Amendment,  which  would  lead  to  the 
opposite  course. 

Mr.  Schonswar  likewise  opposed  the 
Amendment,  and  expressed  his  belief  that 
it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
Coroner  should  be  acquainted  with  the 
law,  and  be  assisted  by  the  evidence  of 
medical  men.  There  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  that  practice,  for  the  expenses  of 
medical  men  on  such  occasions  were 
always  allowed.  If  the  Coroner  were  to 
be  taken  from  the  medical  profession,  so 
much  would  the  duty  of  a  Coroner  inter- 
fere with  a  medical  man's  practice,  that 
none  who  were  at  all  eminent  in  their 
profession  would  think  of  undertaking  the 
office.  The  medical  candidates  would 
generally  be  men  who  were  not  particu- 
larly successful  in  their  professions. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  with  rep:ard  to  the  ob- 
servations as  to  the  small  profits  of  the 
office,  that  when  it  appeared  the  emolu- 
ments were  not  sufficient,  they  might  be 
increased.  Medical  education,  too,  might 
easily  be  had  at  the  King's  College,  or 
the  London  University. 

Mr.  Bernal  observed,  that  one  of  the 
effects  of  this  clause  would  be,  that  Coro- 
ners must  absolutely  be    medical  men. 


This  must  especially  be  the  case  in  poor 
counties,  where  youn^  men  could  serve 
their  articles  as  attorney's  clerks,  without 
coming  to  London,  and  might  6t  them- 
selves in  that  manner  to  be  attorneys  and 
Coroners,  bnt  they  could  only  obtain 
medical  knowledge  by  coming  to  London, 
an  expense  that  would,  of  course,  never 
be  incurred  merely  for  the  chance  of  after- 
wards being  Coroners. 

Sir  Charles  Forbes  said,  that  in  India  a 
surgeon  was  attached  to  the  office  of 
Coroner,  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  all 
inquests. 

Mr.  Hunt  recollected,  when  all  the 
Coroners  of  Wiltshire  were  medical  men. 
In  his  opinion,  a  man  of  plain  common 
sense  would  be  better  than  either  a  lawyer 
or  a  medical  man.  The  manner  in  which 
Coroners  performed  their  duty  wanted 
revision,  for  he  knew  an  instance  of%  man 
being  murdered  in  gaol  by  the  Gaoler ; 
the  Coroner  held  an  inquest  on  the  body 
in  the  prison,  and,  by  carefully  excluding 
all  witnesses,  brought  in  a  verdict  of  acci- 
dental death. 

Mr.  Crampton  admitted, that  the  know- 
ledge required  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  was  desirable,  but'  he  thought 
the  best  way  to  secure  the  election  of  a 
proper  person  was,  not  to  hamper  the 
office  with  too  many  conditions. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  hoped  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  would  also 
move,  that  those  who  produced  a  certificate 
of  having  attended  two  courses  of  lectures, 
should  also  produce  a  certificate  of  having 
understood  them.  If  the  Amendment  were 
agreed  to,  it  ought  to  be  carried  further, 
and  no  Judge  should  be  allowed  to  try  a 
man  for  murder  who  had  not  received  a 
medical  education. 

Mr.  O'Connell  thought,  at  least,  the 
certificate  of  having  two  courses  of  lecCom 
was  quite  as  useful  as  a  certificate  that 
a  man  had  eaten  thirty- six  dinners  as 
the  qualification  to  become  a  Barrister. 

Mr.  CoiiWenay  admitted  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  a  Coroner  to  be  a  man 
of  eminent  abilities,  to  decide  between 
the  conflicting  medical  testimony  which 
might  be  produced  before  him;  but,  if  he 
were  only  to  have  a  smattering  of  know- 
ledge, he  had  better  be  without  it.  Medi- 
cine, it  was  well  known,  was  divided  into 
schools,  and  the  members  of  the  profes- 
sion embraced  rival  theories.  On  that  ac- 
count, he  was  convinced,  as  they  could 
not  have  eminent  medical  viea  ftar  Core- 
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ners,  that  lawyers  would  be  better  able 
than  half- instructed  medical  men  to  de- 
cide between  conflicting  testimony,  and 
to  charge  the  Jury  properly. 

Mr.  Cripps  could  not  consent  to  the 
Amendment.  If  the  Coroner  were  a  legal 
roan,  he  could  call  a  medical  man  to  his 
aid  ;  but,  if  he  were  a  medical  man,  he  did 
not  know  how  he  could  summons  a  legal 
man  to  assist  him. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment : — Ayes  1 1 ;  Noes  80 — Majority  69. 

List  of  the  Ayes  : 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  O'Connell,  M. 

£vans.  Colonel  Stephenson,  W. 

Ewart,  W.  Warburton,  H. 

Hunt,  H.  Wood,  Alderman 
Jarues,W  T^^^^,, 

MornsoD,  J. 

O'Con  nelly  D.  Hume,  J. 

Mr.  Warburton  rose  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  a  clause,  declaring  that  all 
inquests  should  be  public.  He  said  that 
he  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  an  in- 
quest having  taken  place  privately,  which 
had  not  given  rise  to  greater  excitement, 
dissatisfaction,  and  suspicion,  than  had 
ever  arisen  from  a  public  inquiry.  In 
the  words  of  a  great  man  lately  deceased, 
"  publicity  is  the  soul  of  justice."  The 
necessity  for  making  Coroners'  Inquests 
matters  of  publicity,  in  a  country  where 
almost  all  the  proceedings  of  criminal 
justice  were  conducted  openly,  was  so 
manifest,  that  he  felt  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  say  any  thing  more  in  support  of  his 
proposition.  He  would  therefore  move 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  : — 
*'  Be  it  enacted,  that  any  Inquest  upon 
the  body  of  any  person  shall  be  held  in 
open  Court,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  and  the  charge  of  the  Coroner 
be  delivered  in  open  Court,  and  that  all 
proceedings  be  carried  on  in  open  court, 
with  the  exception  of  the  deliberation 
of  the  Jury,  if  they  think  fit  to  retire." 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  it  would  be  extremely 
inconvenient  to  have  inquests  held  in 
open  Court  in  private  houses.  The  feel- 
ings of  the  family  of  a  roan  who  had  de- 
stroyed himself,  would  be  wounded,  by 
having  a  crowd  of  curious  persons  assem- 
ble in  their  house.  He  could  not  see  how 
this  objection  could  be  surmounted ;  but, 
if  it  could,  he  would  not  object  to  the 
clause. 

Mr.  O'Conne// said,  that  if  there  were 
any  obstacle  opposed  to  the  publicity  of 


an  inquest,  on  the  ground  thM  it  was  to 
be  held  in  a  private  house,  the  Coroner 
could  adjourn  to  any  other  place.  Having 
seen  something  of  private  inquests,  he 
could  understand  why  so  many  persons 
were  desirous  of  becoming  Coroners.  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  exclude  witnesses  and 
reporters,  they  might  expect  to  turn  the 
office  to  account.  To  put  such  a  case 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Preston,  he  would  suppose  that 
a  man  had  died  in  gaol — ^had  been  mur- 
dered in  gaol — and  such  things  had  some- 
times happened  ! — what  security  was  there 
that  the  Coroner's  inquiry  would  lead  to  a 
full  and  fair  investigation,  if  the  inqu^t 
could  be  held  in  secret?  In  all  such  cases, 
the  only  protection  which  the  people  could 
have  was  by  the  free  admission  of  the  report* 
ers  of  the  public  Press.  He  looked  upon 
the  impunity  of  those  who  were  conoeroed 
in  the  celebrated  murders  at  Manchester  to 
have  been  secured  by  the  imperfection  of 
the  law  respecting  the  Coroner's  Court. 
The  hig^ivst  Courts  of  Law  were  open, 
although  in  them  there  was  some  guaran- 
tee for  justice,  in  the  edfscation,  experi- 
ence, previous  character,  and  responsibility 
of  the  Judge ;  whereas,  neither  experience, 
nor  education,  nor  any  qualification  what- 
ever was  required  in  the  Coroner,  who 
had  the  power  of  deciding  absolutely  and 
in  secret. 

Mr.  Strickland  said,  that  in  tereral 
instances  that  had  come  under  his  own 
observation,  in  which  private  inquests  had 
been  held,  the  greatest  public  excitement 
had  prevailed ;  and  he  thought  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  House  should 
decide  —  aye  or  no  —  whether  Coroners 
should  have  the  power  of  exeluding  the 
public  from  their  Courts.  He  would 
support  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bridport,  because  he  believed  that 
no  inconvenience,  but  much  benefit,  would 
result  from  it. 

Sir  Robert  Inglit  thought,  that  Coro- 
ners should  possess  the  discretionary 
power,  which  they  seldom  exercised  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  of  excluding  the 
public  from  their  Courts.  It  sometimes 
happened  that  the  publication  of  the 
evidence  taken  before  a  Coroner  facili- 
tated the  escape  of  a  prisoner,  and  in 
other  cases  it  operated  to  the  prejudice 
of  a  prisoner,  by  creating  an  unfavourable 
impression  against  him  previously  to  bis 
trial.  What  was  meant  by  publicity  was, 
that  reporters  should  be  prtieot  10  aeod 
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spoke  of  a  "  bloody  transaction  ;*'  cer- 
tainly, suicide  was  a  bloody  act.  If  the 
hon.  Member  had,  as  he  ought  to  have 
done,  read  over  the  accounts  of  the  in- 
vestigation before  the  Jury,  he  would  have 
found,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  physical 
demonstration,  that  the  unfortunate  indi- 
vidual, whose  death  was  the  subject  of 
investigation,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  suicidal 
act.  This  fact  did  not  depend  upon  the 
opinion  of  any  person,  but  was  a  matter 
of  demonstration  to  those  who  examined 
the  body  and  the  apartments.  The  Jury 
were  unanimous  in  their  verdict.  The 
hon.  Member  was  pleased  to  say,  that  the 
Jury  was  packed.  Did  he  know  of  whom 
that  Jury  was  composed  ?  The  hon. 
Member  might  know  Mr.  Place,  who  was  a 
public-spirited  man  in  Westminster,  and 
was  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury.  The  hon. 
Member  would  not  have  dared  to  state 
before  Mr.  Place  one-tenth  part  of  what 
be  had  stated  in  that  House ;  or,  if  he 
had,  he  would  have  been  desirous  that 
any  person  should  stand  in  his  coat  and 
waistcoat  rather  than  himself.  He  was 
quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Member  would 
not  have  dared  to  tell  Mr.  Place  what  he 
had  untruly  stated  in  that  House — namely, 
that  the  Jury  was  packed  by  the  Coroner, 
in  order  to  prevent  justice  being  done  in 
that  as  in  other  cases.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Member  would  recant  the  false  state- 
ment which  he  had  audaciously  made, 
and  which  no  other  man  but  himself  in 
the  House  would  have  had  the  temerity 
to  ;make.  With  respect  to  the  Motion 
before  the  House,  he  would  certainly 
oppose  it.  He  believed  that  no  abuse 
resulted  from  the  holding  of  inquests  pri- 
vately, any  more  than  in  the  case  of  Grand 
Juries. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  complained  of  him  for  attack- 
ing other  persons ;  but  he  thought  that  he 
had  a  right  to  complain  of  the  attack 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had 
made  upon  him.  The  hon.  Member  bad 
spoken  of  his  having  dared  to  do  this 
thing,  and  of  having  had  the  audacity  to 
do  the  other  thing,  though,  to  be  sure, 
according  to  the  usual  parliamentary 
courtesy,  he  had  acquitted  him  of  inten- 
tionally stating  an  untruth.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  accused  him  of 
quoting  from  a  libel.  He  had  never  read 
any  part  of  that  libel,  except  what  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  himself 
read  ia  Court  upon  affidavit.  •  He,  how- 
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ever,  had  stated  a  fact,  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member,  with  all  his  audacity, 
had  not  dared  to  answer.  He  stated  that 
the  principal  person  concerned  in  the 
transaction  to  which  he  alluded,  had  not 
been  examined  before  the  Jury.  To  that 
statement  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
shrunk  from  replying.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  not  examined,  and  there- 
fore he  said,  that  it  was  a  mysterious  and 
bloody  transaction.  He  had  made  no  ac- 
cusation against  any  person  but  the  Jury, 
for  not  having  done  their  duty.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  said,  that  he  (Mr. 
Hunt)  would  not  dare  to  state  to  Mr 
Place  what  he  had  stated  to  the  House. 
It  happened,  however,  that  he  made  the 
same  statements  to  Mr.  Place,  years  ago, 
four  days  after  the  Jury  found  their  ver- 
dict. At  the  time  the  event  occurred,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Sellis,  and  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Sellis,  and  communicated  with  them  on 
the  subject.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that,  looking  at  the  situation  in  which  the 
body  was  found  in  bed,  the  marks  of  blood, 
the  position  of  the  basin  and  the  razor,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  man  of  common 
sense  to  believe  that  the  man  could  have 
cut  his  own  head  off.  That  was  his  opinion , 
and  he  had  the  audacity  to  state  it.  No 
doubt  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  be- 
lieved what  he  had  stated  to  be  true,  but 
he  had  been  instructed  as  to  only  one  part 
of  the  case.  The  transaction  was  one 
which  must  be  investigated  yet.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member,  with  some  in- 
genuity, said,  that  the  principal  person 
engaged  in  the  transaction  could  not  be 
examined,  because  he  had  cut  his  throat 
That  was  only  an  attempt  to  mislead  the 
House ;  for  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
knew  that  he  could  not  allude  to  that  un- 
fortunate individual. 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  that  he  could  state  a 
fact  which  had  removed  the  impression 
that  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  made 
upon  his  mind  by  the  position  in  which 
the  razor  was  found.  It  would  be  re- 
collected that  the  razor  was  found  upon 
the  bureau :  and  it  was  surmised  that  it 
was  impossible  that  it  could  have 
been  placed  there,  if  the  man  had 
destroyed  himself.  As  he  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  where  the  transaction  took 
place,  he  went  early  in  the  morning 
and  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  the 
razor  to  a  Bow-street  officer  who  was  on 
duty  at  the  palace.  The  roan's  answer 
was,  <<  God  bless  me,  I  am  son7  to  hear 
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that  any  such  reports  should  got  abroad, 
for  I  myself  took  the  razor  up  unconsciously, 
and  placed  it  upon  the  bureau.  I  was 
Uduned  for  doing  so  at  the  time,  and  I  am 
sorry  that  it  has  produced  a  false  impres* 
sion." 

Mr.  Adeane  said,  he  was  sorry  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  led  away  from  the  subject 
before  it,  by  the  consideration  of  a  topic 
calculated  to  excite  painful  feelings  in  the 
breast  of  every  man.  He  should  state  his 
opinion,  that  though  publicity  was  a  lead- 
ing feature  in  the  English  law,  yet  there 
were  exceptions  to  every  rule,  and  he  saw 
no  reason  why  the  existing  exception 
should  not  continue  in  existence.  An  in- 
quest was  not  a  final  inquiry,  but  only  a 
preliminary  proceeding. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  contended,  that  there 
ought  to  be  jno  secresy  before  a  Coroner, 
for  it  was  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  and,  like 
every  Court  of  Justice,  that  Court  ought 
to  be  an  open  one.  Publicity  was  a  great 
corrective  of  abuse,  which  otherwise  would 
creep  in  were  Courts  kept  closed. 

tir,  Portman  supported  the  clause  as 
proposed  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bridport; 
but  he  could  never  agree  with  the  doctrine 
which  had  been  advanced,  that  the  Grand 
Jury  Court  ought  to  be  an  open  one.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  anxious  that  all 
Courts  of  Justice,  save  that,  should  be 
open  ;  for  the  greatest  possible  benefit  had 
occurred  from  such  a  course  being  acted 
upon  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Warhurton  said,  that  the  question 
respecting  Grand  Juries,  which  had  been 
introduced,  was  not  properly  before  the 
Committee.  From  the  importance  of  the 
subject, he  certainly  should  press  the  clause 
he  had  submitted  to  a  division. 

Mr.  Cripps  said,  he  did  not  wish  to 
have  the  public  excluded  from  the  inves- 
tigation before  the  Coroner,  but  as  the 
Judges  had  declared  the  Court  to  be  a 
close  one,  and  to  be  opened  only  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Coroner,  he  was  desirous 
of  having  the  law  in  that  respect  left  as  it 
now  stood. 

Mr.  C  W,  Wynn  argued  in  favour  of 
the  principle  of  open  Courts  of  Justice, 
but  as  the  Judges  of  the  land  had  declared 
that  the  Coroner's  Court  was  not  an  open 
Court,  he  thought  it  better  that  the  law  of 
the  land  should  remain  as  it  now  stood, 
leaving  the  Coroner  a  discretionary  power. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment :— -Ayes  94 ;  Noes  64--Majority  40. 


LUt  of  the  ATUt 

Althorp,  Lord  HliSodi  R. 

Bariiiff,  F.  B.  M*Namara,  M^ior  R. 

Berkeley,  Captain  Morrisont  J« 

Brougham,  J.  MullinSf  F. 

Brougham,  W.  Musgrave,  Sir  R. 

Bulwer,  H.  L.  North,  F. 

BurrsU,  Sir  C.  Nugent,  Lord 

Chicheiter,  A.  O'Connslly  Il« 

Chichester,  J.  P.  O'Connall,  M. 
Copeland,  Alderman      0*Conor,  Don 

Creevy,  T.  Paget,  T. 

Curteis,  H.  Paine,  Sir  P. 

Denman,  SirT.  Pelham,  Hon.  A. 

Evans,  W.  B.  Penlease,  J.  S. 

Erani,  W.  Petit,  L.  H. 
Evans,  Col.  De  Lacy     Petre,  £• 

Ewart,  W.  Ponsonby,  Hon.  Q» 

Fazakerly,  J,  N.  Portman,  Et  B* 

Fergusson,  General  Power,  R, 

Folket,  Sir  W.  RamsdTen,  J.  C. 

French,  A.  Rider,  T. 

Gitborne,  T.  Roepar,  J.  B. 

Gordon,  R.  Russell,  Lord  /• 

G  rattan,  J.  Russell,  R« 

Grattan,  H.  Seott,  Sir  W. 

Guiie,  Sir  W.  B.  Sheil,  R.  L. 

Ilandley,  F.  Strickland,  G. 

Ilarvey,  D.  W.  Stuart,  Lord  D. 

Heneage,  G.  F*  Tennyson,  C. 

Heywood,  B.  Thiekneisa,  R. 

liodges,  T.  L.  Thompion,  P.  B. 

Home,  Sir  W.  Throekmorton,  B»  O- 

Hoskins,  K.  Tomes,  J. 

Howard,  P.  Townlfy,  R,  O. 

Howick,  Lord  Tracey,  H, 

Flughes,  Hughes  Tyrell,  C. 

Hume,  J.  Venables,  AUermaa 

Hunt,  H.  VernoD,  Hod.  G. 

James,  W.  Villiers,  U. 

Jephson,  C.  D.  0*  Vincent,  Sir  F. 

Johnstone,  Sir  J*  Walkeri  A.  C. 

Kenyon,  C*  Warre,  J.  A. 

King,  £  B.  'Wason,R. 

Labouchere,  H.  Watson,  Hob.  R. 

Lambert,  H.  Webb,  Colonel 

Lawley,  F.  Wellesley,  Hon.  W. 

Leigh,  T.  Wetland*  Mifor 

LitUeton,  £.  White,  !)• 

Loch,  J,  White,  S. 

Marryatt,J.  Williams,  A.  W. 

Mangles,  J.  Wood,  AldenptA 
Mayhew,  W.  Tellbb. 

M*Kenzie,  S.  WarburtODi  H* 

On  the  clause  being  put  as  an^sdidv 
Mr.  Frankland  LeiMtexpreaaed  a  lUoaf 
feeling  of  surprise  that  his  Majeaty'a  Mi» 
nisters  had  taken  no  decided  pari  in  cht 
discussion  of  a  question  of  to  maek  iai« 
portance,  and  one  brought  under  iha  mom^ 
sideration  of  the  House  at  a  time  wbao  ftU 
the  institutions  of  the  country  wera  undifi 
going  such  extensive  and  fondftvaBld 
changes.    He  nally  thonghi  it 
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duty  of  the  King's  Government,  possessing 
as  they  did,  the  means  of  influencing  a 
majority  of  that  House,  to  protect  the 
country  from  such  violent  and  sudden 
changes  as  those  which  the  Amendment 
then  agreed  to  had  the  effect  of  producing. 
Neither  did  he  think  it  was  fair  that  the 
law  officers  of  the  Crown  should  abstain 
from  delivering  an  opinion  upon  a  subject 
of  so  much  importance,  and  one  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  administration 
of  justice.  He,  and  those  with  whom  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  looked  with  the 
most  feverish  anxiety  towards  the  progress 
of  events  ;  and  regarded  changes  of  that 
and  a  similar  nature  with  minds  full  of 
apprehension  ;  and  they  had,  therefore,  a 
right  to  have  their  votes  guided  by  the 
authority  and  judgment  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown,  on  a  question  involving  such 
an  important  change.  The  Coroner's  Jury 
was  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the 
country ;  and  he  thought,  that  when  the 
nature  and  constitution  of  that  institution 
were  invaded,  the  leader  of  the  Ministerial 
party  in  that  House — the  chief  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  that  House — should  do  some* 
thing  more  than  merely  state  his  own  in- 
dividual opinion  ;  he  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  measure,  or  oppose  it 
altogether;  for  it  [was  one  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  treated  otherwise. 

Lord  Althorp  was  never  more  surprised 
in  his  life  than  by  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  House.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent discussion  he  certainly  had  given  an 
opinion  ;  but  he  had  done  so  merely  in  his 
individual  capacity,  nor  did  he  feel  him- 
self called  upon  to  address  the  House  in 
any  other  upon  the  present  occasion.  If 
the  right  hon.  Member  desired  to  know 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
supported  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bridport,  he  should  state  them  to 
be,  that  he  had  always  been  of  opinion 
that  all  Courts  of  Justice  should  be  open  to 
the  public,  and,  especially,  that  every  pro- 
ceeding should  be  open  to  the  public  which 
involved,  or  which  had  any  tendency  to  in- 
terfere with,  the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
After  all,  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  present  was  any  great  innovation; 
practically,  the  Court  of  the  Coroner  had 
always  been  open,  and  it  surely  was  not 
too  much  to  support  an  Act  of  Parliament 
which  merely  went  to  declare  that  to  be 
the  law  which  was  in  perfect  conformity 
wiik  the  acknowledged  practice.    Some 


cases  had  been  adverted  to,  in  which  It  was 
stated  that  much  difficulty  and  disadvan- 
tage had  arisen  from  the  disclosure  of  the 
facts ;  but,  in  all  those  cases,  the  facts  had 
been  published,  and  in  every  one  of  them 
the  publication  proved  advantageous.  la 
fact,  experience  had  fully  established  the 
truth,  that  the  evil  of  admitting  strangers 
to  these  Courts  was  much  less  than  the  eril 
of  their  exclusion.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  right  of  their  admission  was 
doubtful,  but  it  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  to  place  it  beyond  all  doubt,  and 
the  proposition  had  certainly  received  hit 
support,  in  his  individual  capacity,  for  he 
thought  that  no  inconvenience  of  moment 
would  arise  from  it,  and  it  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage.  All  this  he 
thought  himself  fully  at  liberty  to  do,  and 
he  knew  not  upon  what  authority  it  woald 
be  required  of  him  to  make  every  question 
of  that  nature  a  Government  question. 

The  Solicitor  Qeneral  could  not  deny 
that  he  had  remained  silent  during  the  pre* 
sent  discussion,  for  having  been  kept  awaj 
from  the  House  by  accident,  and  coming  in 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  conversation, 
he  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  situation  to  do 
more  than  to  give  his  vote,  which  he  did 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  convinced 
as  he  had  previously  been,  that  in  support- 
ing the  Amendment  he  could  not  (ro 
wrong.  He  never  for  a  moment  doubted 
that  the  Court  of  the  Coroner  should  be  an 
open  Court.  The  oath  of  the  Coroner'e 
Jury  binds  the  Juror  to  no  secresy,  while 
that  of  the  Grand  Juror  does ;  then  the 
inference  which  he  should  draw  from  that, 
as  a  lawyer,  was,  that  the  law  of  England 
did  not  authorise  a  Coroner  to  exclade 
the  public  from  his  Court ;  and,  as  some 
uncertainty  hung  about  the  matter,  he 
could  have  no  objection  to  a  clause  in  an 
Act  which  went  to  declare  that  to  be  the 
law  which,  as  a  lawyer,  he  had  always 
held  to  be  the  law.  There  was  no  Court 
in  the  country  had  the  right  to  exclude  the 
public,  and  why  should  the  Coroner's  ? 

Mr.  Goulburn  said,  that  it  was  inoum- 
bent  on  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  to 
give  their  opinion  upon  the  doctrine  pnt 
forth  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— namely,  that  all  Courts,  the  proceedingi 
of  which  tended  to  take  away  the  liberty 
of  the  subject,  should  be  open  to  the  publte 
— a  doctrine  which  he  would  maintain  wti 
contrary  to  the  established  practice  of  the 
country.  He  felt  himself  called  open  to 
complain  of  the  declaraiion  nede  by  tko 
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hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (the 
Solicitor  General),  respecting  the  power 
of  the  judicial  authorities,  put  forward  as 
it  had  been  at  the  termination  of  a  Par- 
liamenti  and  near  the  season  of  the  elec- 
tions— perhaps  with  a  view  to  them. 

Lord  Altkorp  had  not  used  the  expres- 
sions attributed  to  him  by  the  right  hon. 
Grentleman.  He  had  not  stated  that  all 
Courts  should  be  open  which  had  a  ten- 
dency to  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject (for  that  would  include  the  proceed- 
ings before  Magistrates) ;  but  he  had  said, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  those  Courts  should  be 
open  which  had  the  power  to  deprive  the 
subject  of  his  liberty. 

The  Solicitor  General  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  decorous  for  him  to  take  a 
part  in  their  proceedings,  arriving,  as  he 
did,  at  80  late  a  period  of  the  Debate. 

Mr.  O'Connell  confessed,  that  it  did  ap- 
pear to  him  the  oddest  charge  that  could 
possibly  be  brought  against  his  Majesty's 
Ministers,  that  they  had  left  the  House  to 
its  own  unbiassed  choice  ;  the  present 
Government,  in  adopting  that  course, 
was  certainly  not  imitating  the  example  of 
the  Government  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  belonged.  By  a  vote  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench — it  could  not 
be  called  a  legal  decision — they  had  de- 
clared their  opinion  to  be,  that  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  leave  the  Coroner  to 
himself,  as  to  the  expediency  of  making  his 
Court  open  or  closed  upon  any  particular 
occasion  ;  but  now  an  Act  of  Parliament 
would  put  an  end  to  that  piece  of  Judge- 
made  law,  leading  the  way  to  a  better 
state  of  things. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  complained  that  the 
Ministers,  on  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion, had  suffered  the  House  to  come  to  a 
decision  without  favouring  the  House  with 
their  opinions.  He  complained,  too,  of 
the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  not  having 
given  an  opinion  previously.  He  was 
surprised  at  hearing  the  opinion  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  when  every  Justice  of 
the  Peace  could  exclude  every  person  from 
his  Court. 

Mr.  Frankland Lewis  explained,  that  he 
had  complained  of  Ministers  sitting  and 
voting,  and  giving  an  effective  influence 
on  this  question,  without  having  stated 
their  reasons  for  giving  that  support.  If 
the  doctrine  of  the  Solicitor  General  were 
carried  to  the  utmost  extent,  it  would  get 
rid  of  the  oath  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and 
would  make  the  Grand  Jufy  Court  open. 


What,  then,  would  become  of  the  Court 
of  the  Privy  Council  ?  Was  that  also  to 
be  an  open  Court?  He  wished  for  tiaie  to 
deliberate  on  the  question  further,  as  it 
was  of  great  importance. 

Lord  Eastnor  thought,  from  what  had 
passed,  that  he  had  voted  for  what  was 
the  law,  and  was  therefore  much  surprised 
to  hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  Solicitor 
General. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  glad  to  learn,  from 
the  Solicitor  General,  that  his  Amendment 
was  consistent,  not  only  with  general  reason, 
on  which  ground  alone  he  had  defended 
it,  but  was  also  consistent  with  the  old 
constitutional  law.  There  would  be  means 
for  hereafter  considering  the  clause,  so  as 
to  prevent  any  surprise. 

Mr,  Baring  said,  he  was  not  aware  of 
any  abuse  having  taken  place  which  called 
for  this  change.  He  was  anxious  to  know 
whether,  if  this  became  law,  it  would  be 
imperative  upon  the  Coroner  to  throw 
open  the  doors  of  any  house  where  a 
catastrophe  might  occur,  and  let  all  the 
blackguards  in  the  street  have  entrance  ? 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  that  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  present  at  the  early 
part  of  the  Debate,  he  would  have  heard  it 
fully  explained,  that  it  was  only  necessary 
for  the  Coroner  and  Jury  to  see  the  body, 
but  not  to  hold  the  inquest  in  the  same- 
house.  The  Judge  of  any  Court  had 
power  to  exclude  any  improper  person  or 
persons  who  might  interrupt  the  proceed* 
ings,  and  the  Coroner  would  have  the 
same  power.  He  did  uot  know  what  was 
meant  by  *'  all  the  blackguards  in  the 
street,"  but  he  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  the  Coroner  had,  at  pre- 
sent, power  !o  admit  **  all  the  blackguards 
in  the  street"  to  his  Court. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  he  was  sure  that 
by  using  the  terms  "all  the  blackgpuards 
in  the  streets,"  his  hon.  friend  did  not 
mean  to  cast  an  imputation  upon  those 
wlio  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  Courts 
of  Justice,  but  merely  that,  if  the  public 
at  large  were  to  be  admitted  into  any 
house  where  a  sudden  death  might  occur, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  exclude  persons 
whose  presence  might  be  extremely  oflfen* 
sive  to  the  feelings  of  the  survivors.  It 
was  true  that  the  inquest  might  be  held 
elsewhere  than  in  the  house  where  a  death 
took  place ;  but  then,  as  the  view  of  the 
body  was  a  judicial  act,  and  one  which, 
he  conceived,  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  proceeding,  it  appeared  to  him,  Ami 
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if  the  principle  were  adopted  of  admitting 
the  public  to  the  Coroner's  Inquest,  they 
would  have  an  equal  right  to  be  present 
at  the  whole  proceedings.  He  wished  to 
be  informed  whether  such  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  present  measure  ? 

Mr.  Pettit  said,  as  he  understood  it, 
the  Jury  would  view  the  body  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  own  consciences  and  un- 
derstanding, at  which  process  it  was  not 
necessary  that  the  public  should  be  pre- 
sent, and  that  they  would  then  retire  to 
the  place  which  was  fixed  upon  for  the 
holding  of  the  inquest,  to  which  the  public 
would  have  the  right  of  admission. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  there  would  be  no  doubt  upon  this 
paint.  The  public  would  have  a  right  of 
admission ;  but  the  public  were  only  as 
many  as  could  be  conveniently  and  de- 
cently accommodated. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  pointed  out  what  cer- 
tainly might  be  some  inconvenience  at- 
tending on  the  re-establishment  of  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  ancient  law.  His 
opinion  was,  that  the  Coroner's  Inquest 
should  be  perfectly  open;  that  the  wit- 
nesses should  be  examined  publicly,  and 
all  the  proceedings  take  place  without  any 
appearance  of  secresy.  He  looked  upon 
Coroners'  Inquests  as  a  kind  of  advertise- 
ments, calling  upon  all  who  could  give 
any  information  to  come  forward.  It  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  public  would 
be  likely  to  rush  into  the  chamber  where  a 
dead  body  lay,  in  order  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  a  family ;  but,  if  anything  of  the 
kind  were  likely  to  occur,  the  Coroner 
had  power  to  employ  a  sufficient  force  to 
prevent  such  a  brutal  incursion,  and  to 
remove  the  body.  He  was  sure  the  benefit 
which  would  arise  from  the  protection  of 
human  life  would  amply  counterbalance 
any  trifling  inconveniences  which  might 
arise  from  the  measure. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  for  the 
sake  of  individuals  and  the  public,  it  was 
of  the  last  importance  that  there  should 
be  no  appearance  of  secresy  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Coroners'  Inquests.  The 
Court  of  King's  Bench  had  decided  that 
Magistrates  sitting  at  Petty  Sessions 
formed  an  open  Court,  and  that  the  public 
were  entitled  to  admission — blackguards 
and  all. 

Mr.  Hunt  expressed  bis  satisfaction  at 
hearing  the  Attorney  General's  confirm- 
atioo  of  the  old  law  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Freshfield  said,  that  if  Coroners' 
Inquests  were  not,  by  the  law  as  it  at  pre^- 
sent  stood,  close  Courts,  abundant  oppor- 
tunities had  offered  fortrying  the  question, 
as  any  party  who  was  removed  might  have 
brought  an  action  for  the  removal.  The 
Judges  had  twice  decided  that  they  were 
close  Courts,  and  he  thought  that  Hous^ 
ought  not  hastily  to  overthrow  their  de* 
cision. 

Mr.  Hume  protested  against  the  doc< 
trine  that  the  House  was  to  be  bound  by 
the  decisions  of  Judges.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Judges  to  execute  the  laws — ^that 
House  was  to  make  them. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

On  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  a 
clause  was  added,  declaring  that  the  Bill 
should  not  extend  to  Ireland  or  Scotland. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Report 
was  brought  up. 

Births  Registration  Bill.]  Lord 
Nugent  moved  the  re-committal  of  this 
Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  had  already  told  the 
noble  Lord  that  it  was  impossible  he  could 
support  the  Bill ;  that  he  considered  it  a 
specimen  of  that  pruriency  of  legislation 
which  had  of  late  years  afflicted  this 
country;  that  he  entertained  objections 
to  the  Bill  in  point  of  principle,  and  that 
his  objections  were  not  less  considerable 
to  its  details.  He  had  told  his  noble 
friend,  that  the  Bill  must  either  be  com- 
pulsory or  not.  If  the  registration  he 
proposed  were  compulsory,  by  what  pains 
or  penalties  did  his  hon.  friend  propose  to 
enforce  its  provisions  ?  If  it  were  not  to 
be  compulsory,  then  what  possible  ad- 
vantage, if  advantage  it  could  be  called, 
would  result  from  this  legislative  enact- 
ment, by  which  those  who  might  possibly 
have  to  consult  10,000  registers  now, 
would,  by  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  have 
to  consuft  20,000  ?  If  this  Bill  were  com- 
pulsory, he  could  understand  how  some 
advantages  might  arise  from  its  adoption , 
though  not  by  any  means  sufficient  to 
compensiate  for  the  disadvantages  that 
would  follow  from  it ;  but,  if  it  were  not 
compulsory,  then  nothing  but  vexation 
would  result  from  it  to  those  persons  who 
acted  upon  its  provisions ;  a  great  incon- 
venience and  risk  to  those  who  relied  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  registries,  which  might 
be  in  some  cases  made  under  it,  while 
others,  after  a  laborious  research,  would 
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quiry  tot  tlieir  trouble.  If  it  were  not 
compulsory,  it  was  obvious  that  it  would 
not  bf  carried  fully  into  effect.  If  it  were 
left  altogether  to  the  discretion  of  the 
parent,  or  person  representing;  the  parent, 
to  enter  the  birth  of  the  child,  what  evi- 
dence would  there  be  that  the  registry  of 
any  certain  parish,  in  any  given  year,  con- 
tained all  the  births  which  occurred  in  that 
Earish  ?  And  if  it  did  not  contain  all  the 
irths,  then  the  Bill  was  of  no  use.  As  a 
principle  of  legislation,  the  supposed  case 
of  grievance  ougiit  to  be  proved  before 
proceeding  to  legislate  for  a  remedy. 
Three  months  ago  he  had  asked  his  noble 
friend  to  state  his  grievance,  and,  in  the 
present  pressure  of  public  business,  the 
House  had  a  right  to  expect  that  it  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  legislate  until  the 
necessity  and  expediency  of  legiidating  at 
all  upon  the  subject  had  been  fully  shown. 
These  were  his  objections  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  but  almost  all  the  details  of  it 
were  not  less  objectionable.  His  noble 
friend  proposed  to  invest  an  order  of  per- 
sonscalled  Parish  Clerks  with  theexecution 
of  a  great  part  of  this  Bill.  Every  Gen- 
tleman then  present  could  decide  upon 
the  character  of  Parish  Clerks.  He  should 
like  to  ask  any  hon.  Gentleman  what 
proportion  of  Parish  Clerks  could  write? 
According  to  the  information  given  to 
him,  there  was  a  county  not  100  miles 
from  this  place,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  noble  Lord  himsolf,  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  Parish  Clerks  did  not  know 
how  to  write.  But  it  was  a  necessary  pre- 
liminary that  the  persons  whom  his  noble 
friend  would  employ  should  be  able  to 
write  as  well  as  read.  Again,  how  did 
his  noble  friend  propose  to  remunerate 
these  Parish  Clerks  ?  By  certain  fees  for 
extracts  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to 
make  from  the  registers.  He  apprehended 
that  this  would  not  apply  to  more  than 
one  in  fifty  of  all  the  entries  which  they 
would  be  required  to  make.  And  how 
was  this  registry  to  be  entered  ?  It  was 
to  be  entered  in  certain  books ;  and  had 
the  noble  Lord  considered  what  the  mere 
expense  of  those  books  would  be,  besides 
the  expense  of  the  attendance  on  the 
Justice  of  the  Peace  every  quarter  to  cer- 
tify those  books  ?  The  least  charge,  for 
the  smallest  parish  in  the  kingdom,  would 
be  2/.  a  year;  an  additional  burthen  of 
20,000/.  or  30>000/.  would  thus  be  im- 
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was  not  at  all  necessary,  and  which  woqU 
be  perfectly  inoperative  unless  made  com- 
pulsory ;  so  that,  looking  at  the  question 
in  a  fiscal  point  of  Tiew,  the  Bill  was  very 
objectionable.  The  Honse  had  not  been 
told  what  degree  of  labour  was  to  be  im- 
posed on  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  by  this 
Bill.  He  apprehended  that  one  Jastice 
would  have  to  superintend  the  Clerks  of 
every  ten  or  twelve  parishes — that  was  to 
say,  rural  parishes;  of  course  the  argu- 
ment applied  with  tenfold  force  to  such 
parishes  as  Lambeth,  Marylebone,  and 
others  of  that  description.  He  would  ask 
his  noble  friend,  who  was  himself  a  country 
g(.>ntleman,  what  consolation  or  recreation 
he  would  deem  it  to  be,  to  have,  every 
morning,  the  Parish  Clerks  conning  with 
their  books,  requiring  him  to  look  over  the 
entries  of  all  the  Job osoos,  and  Thomsons, 
and  Williamsons,  of  the  parish  ?  But,  if 
this  objection  held  g^d  with  respect  to 
the  rural  parishes,  how  much  more  strongly 
did  it  apply  to  the  town  population — for 
the  Bill  made,  it  was  true,  no  distinction— 
and  it  was  the  utmost  that  could  be  said 
in  favour  of  it,  that  it  would  benefit  the 
diiferent  classes  of  Dissenters :  with  re- 
spect to  the  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  the  births  of  all  their  children 
were  necessarily  registered  in  the  parish 
registries,  by  the  entries  of  their  baptisms. 
If  the  great  object  of  the  Bill  were,  that  it 
would  facilitate  the  proofs  of  title  to  pro- 
perty by  Dissenters,  he  would  call  the 
attention  of  his  noble  friend  to  this  point: 
the  parish  priest  registered  the  birth,  be- 
cause he  registered  the  baptism,  of  the 
child ;  but  what,  under  this  Bill,  was  to 
hinder  any  person  coming  to  the  Parish 
Clerk,  without  any  child  in  his  arms,  and 
obtaining  the  registry  of  a  fictitious  person? 
Even  in  small  parishes  this  would  not  be 
very  easily  detected,  but  in  large  parishes 
it  could  not  be  detected  at  alL  For  in- 
stance, St.  Margaret's,  or  St.  Giles's;  let 
any  Member  look  at  the  number  of  births 
taking  place  there  every  day,  and  then 
say,  whether  it  was  not  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  additional  evidence  beyond 
what  this  Bill  provided,  that  a  child  bad 
been  born  ?  The  great  security  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  present  registry  waSythat  no 
entry  was  therein  made  until  the  fdesjgy- 
man  had  had  the  child  in  his  arms.  It 
was  perfectly  clear,  without  imputing  a 
corrupt  motive,  that  a  Pariah  Clerk  might 
enter  a  child  as  born,  which  might,  in  fact, 
never  have  been  bomi  u  Ihera  would  be 
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no  otb«r  evidence  of  the  ciroumstance 
than  the  UBtimony  of  the  partv  requiring 
the  entry  to  be  made.  The  faciliticB  to 
commit  fraud,  with  a  view  to  the  descent 
of  property,  would  be,  therefore,  very  great 
under  this  Bill.  This,  indeed,  was  a  strong 
argument  against  it,  that  while  it  did  not 
secure  a  bona  fide  entry  of  children  who 
were  actually  born,  because  there  was  no 
compulsion  on  parties  to  make  such  en- 
tries, it  did  facilitate  the  entries  as  of 
children  having  been  born  where  no  such 
children  were  born,  because  the  Parish 
Clerk  was  empowered  and,  indeed  re- 
quired, to  make  the  entry  upon  the  asser- 
tion of  any  person.  It  behoved  the  House, 
therefore,  tu  pause  before  they  sanctioned 
so  ready  a  means  of  committing  fraud. 
Then  there  was  the  risk  incurred  by  the 
kind  of  custody  to  which  these  registries 
were  proposed  to  be  intrusted.  Every 
quarter  of  a  year  the  Parish  Clerk  was  to 
carry  this  book  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  register 
must  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Minister 
of  the  parish,  and  was  deposited  by  him 
in  the  iron  chest ;  but,  by  this  Bill,  a  do- 
cument which  was  to  have  the  force  of 
law,  and  upon  which  the  security  of  all  the 
property  in  the  country  might  depend, 
was  to  be  in  the  custody  of  a  man  who,  in 
n^any  instances,  could  not  himself  write, 
and  who,  in  some  of  the  parishes  in  the 
kingdom,  had  a  salary  of  the  lowest 
nature,  not  exceeding  51.  or  10/.  a  year, 
and  who  would  be  required  to  give  up  a 
portion  of  his  time  without  remuneration, 
and  wouldt  necessarily,  be  in  many  cases 
too  accessible  to  the  commission  of  fraud. 
Under  these  circumstances  his  noble  friend, 
had  not  laid  down,  either  when  he  intro- 
duced the  measure,  or  in  its  intermediate 
stages,  any  ground  for  altering  the  present 
law.  He  had  not,  by  the  Bill,  avoided 
any  of  the  evils  that  might  exist  under  the 
present  system,  while  he  (Sir  Robert  Inglis) 
certainly  perceived  many  objections  to  the 
Bill,  both  in  principle  and  detail,  which 
were  not  to  be  remedied  in  Committee. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt  bound 
to  move  as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill 
be  re-committed  this  day  six  months. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  seconded  the 
Amendment,  because  he  believed  that  the 
Bill  would  not  answer  its  intended  object, 
and  he  thought  there  ought  to  be  one  bill 
for  the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages.  A  large  portion  of  the  people 
Qf  ibiB  country  bad  no  registry  whatever. 


This  Bill,  however,  did  not  go  far  enOtt|li 
to  remedy  the  evils,  and  he  would  recom* 
mend  the  noble  Lord  to  make  it  more 
extensive,  and  then  it  would  be  a  real 
blessing  to  the  country* 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  quite  aware  that  some 
measure  on  the  subject  was  requisite,  and, 
though  it  was  much  wanted  in  Ireland, 
this  Bill  would  not  answer  the  purpose, 
inasmuch  as  it  imposed  a  duty  on  Parish 
Clerks,  which  the  Clerks  of  Ireland  would 
be  inadequate  to  perform,  and  which  bad 
hitherto  been  performed  by  the  clergymen 
He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would  keep  the 
subject  in  mind,  but  would  at  present 
postpone  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith  supported  the  Bill, 
but  would  be  glad  to  see  some  alterations 
in  it.  The  Bill  was  principally  intended 
to  benefit  the  Dissenters,  and  that  it  would 
effect  to  a  considerable  degree.  He  should 
be  sorry  to  see  the  Bill  rejected  altogether 
because  it  did  not  effect  all  the  good 
possible. 

The  Solicitor  General  concurred  with 
the  hon.  member  for  Stafford,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  a  general  measure  for  the 
registration  of  deaths,  births,  and  mar- 
riages, but  recommended  the  withdrawal 
of  the  present  measure,  as  it  had  not  been 
sufficiently  considered.  If  the  Bill  were 
postponecf,  as  he  was  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  subject,  he  would  render 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  make  it 
a  complete  measure. 

Mr,  Goulburn  also  recommended  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Bill  for  the  present 
Session.  The  plan  had  no  pretensions  to 
form  an  accurate  record  out  of  the  register, 
and  it  would,  in  some  cases,  impose  great 
hardships  on  Justices  of  the  Peace. 

Mr.  Crampton  was  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  this  question,  but  would 
vote  for  going  into  Committee,  being 
deeply  impressed  with  the  advantages  of 
a  eeneral  registration.  The  registry  was 
bad  in  England,  but  it  was  still  worse  in 
Ireland.  Many  difficulties,  however,  stood 
in  the  way  of  extending  the  Bill  to  Ir^ 
land,  and  it  would  require  much  consider- 
ation to  get  over  them. 

Lord  I^ugent  would,  in  the  first  place, 
deny  that  any  labour  was  thrown  on  the 
Magistrates ;  all  the  labour  would  be  im- 
posed on  their  clerks,  who  would  receive 
Is,  for  every  such  entry ;  it,  therefore, 
would  not  be  a  gratuitous  labour.  With 
respect  to  the  objection  of  the  hon.  and 
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made  in  copying  those  registers,  and  that 
there  might,  in  certain  cases,  be  conflicting 
evidence,  and  that  even  fraudulent  entries 
would  be  made ;  if  common  care  were  ex- 
ercised there  would  be  but  few  errors  in 
copying,  and  the  latter  evil  would  be 
avoided,  as  the  transcripts  were  lodged  in 
different  places,  and  under  the  care  of 
different  persons,  so  that  the  insertion  of 
a  false  entry  would  easily  be  detected. 
His  hon.  friend  said,  that  no  sufHcient 
ground  had  been  urged  to  call  for  this 
change,  but  the  numerous  cases  which  had 
been  brought  forward  of  the  present  re- 
gistry of  births  being  very  imperfect,  was, 
in  his  opinion,  sufHcient  ground  for  the 
change.  The  present  registration  only 
showed  that  the  child  was  alive  at  the 
date  of  the  entry,  but  it  had  no  reference 
to  the  age.  He  knew  of  cases  in  which 
great  inconvenience  had  arisen,  in  conse- 
quence of  this;  he  would  mention  one. 
In  a  parish  a  short  distance  from  his  re- 
sidence, a  couple  went  to  church  to  be 
married,  and  the  clergyman  asked  the 
parties  whether  they  had  been  baptized  ? 
The  man  answered  in  the  negative,  and  the 
clergyman  refused  to  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  until  he  had  been  christened. 
The  man  at  last  submitted,  and  was  bap- 
tized and  married  on  the  same  day.  Now 
it  happened  that  the  bridegroom  had  a 
younger  brother,  who  had  been  baptized 
several  years  before.  After  a  lapse  of 
time,  litigation  arose  between  the  descend- 
ants of  these  brothers,  as  to  some  property, 
founded  on  the  dates  in  the  registration ; 
but,  after  some  difficulty,  the  matter  was 
explained.  Now,  if  the  time  of  regis- 
tration were  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  date  of 
birth,  the  right  of  primogeniture  might  be 
destroyed.  Tlie  present  mode  of  regis- 
tration was  hard  on  the  Dissenter>,  and 
peculiarly  so  on  the  Baptists.  Again,  the 
present  mode  was  open  to  several  gross 
abuses.  The  House  was  aware  that  in 
the  public  schools  there  were  numerous 
exhibitions  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  young  men  who 
were  sent  on  these  exhibitions  should  go 
before  they  attained  a  certain  age.  Now, 
parents  were  often  guilty  of  this  abuse, 
that  when  they  intended  to  send  their 
children  to  a  public  school,  they  did  not 
get  them  baptized  until  they  were  three  or 
four  years  old  ;  so  that  they  were  younger, 
according  to  the  register,  than  they  really 
were;  and  if  they  did  not  pass  their  ex- 
amination successfully^  they  were  enabled 


to  have  another  trial.  He  was  sure  his 
hon.  friend  would  agree  with  him,  that  a 
more  abominable  desecration  of  a  holy 
sacrament  could  not  be  conceived.  He 
would  not  then  proceed  to  meet  the  various 
objections  that  had  been  urged,  as  that 
could  be  done  better  when  the  House 
went  into  Committee.  With  reference, 
however,  to  a  suggestion  made  by  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  that  he  should  extend 
this  Bill  to  marriages  and  deaths,  he 
would  only  observe,  that  he  felt  the  diffi- 
culties attending  even  this  partial  measure 
to  be  so  strong,  that  if  he  were  to  combine 
the  other  two,  he  was  afraid  he  should  find 
them  to  be  insuperable.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection to  increase  the  fees  to  be  given  to 
the  Magistrates'  clerks  for  the  examination 
of  the  registers,  or  for  making  extracts ; 
and  the  parties  who  made  application  for 
this'purpose  would  not,  he  was  sure,  object, 
as  they  generally  had  some  personal  ad- 
vantage in  view  in  these  applications.  He 
had  no  wish  to  divide  the  House,  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  would  lead  to  an  adjourn- 
ment; he  would,  therefore,  consent  to 
postpone  the  Committee  on  this  Bill. 
Further  consideration  deferred. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  21,  1832. 

MrNUTBB.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  te  Bidiop 
of  ExRTER,  Copies  of  the  Titles  of  all  Books  or  TfmCi 
edited,  printed,  or  supplied  tat  the  um  of  Sdiodb,  tay 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  Iidaiid:'«liO, 
Lists  of  all  Books  or  Tracts  employed  in  any  Sdnoli, 
whether  in  the  combined  Moral  and  Litcnry  IntnaeCkmf 
or  in  the  separate  Religious  ImtructioOy  with  tha  Mmction 
or  approbation  of  the  Board,  or  any  Memlwr  or  Memben 
of  the  same. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Marqueii  of  Obmomds,  fhm 
Donagheavey ;  and  by  the  Marquea  of  Suoo,  ftom  Fid- 
down, — against  Tithes. — By  the  E^l  of  Haraowbv,  ftom 
Rur8le>',  agaiatt  the  Beer  Act— By  the  Eart  of  RamroB* 
from  Axbridge; — ^by  Viscount  Godbrigh,  ttook  Seiliy  add 
Dudley; — and  by  the  Earl  of  Rodbn*  ftom  mx  Placii 
in  England  and  Ireland,  for  a  Revision  of  the  Criminal 
Code.— By  the  Marquess  of  Slioo,  ftom  Mayo  and  Tnsmy 
in  favour  of  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Eduoatfon  (InfaBid)!-^ 
and  by  the  Earl  of  RooxK,  ftom  the  Presbytny  of  lniiic« 
and  other  Places,  against  that  Plan. 

State  of  Ireland.]  The  Latd 
Chancellor  rose  for  the  purpose  of  making 
an  appeal  to  the  noble  Earl  (Roden)  who 
had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  to-monov 
nighty  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  with  the 
lio])e  of  being  able  to  induce  the  noble 
Earl  to  postpone  his  motion  for  a  few  daySy 
until  his  noble  friend  (Lord  Plunkett)  who 
filled  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chanoellor  for 
Ireland^  should  be  in  his  place.  In  the 
debates  which  had  recently  taken  place  in 
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that  House  on  Irish  questions^  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  and  learned  friend  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  debate,  and  he 
doubted  not  the  same  thing  would  occur 
whenever  the  noble  Earl  brought  forward 
his  motion.  The  indispensable  duties  of 
his  office  rendered  it  impossible  for  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  to  leave  Dublin 
before  Wednesday  next ;  and,  under  those 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  noble  Earl 
would  consent  to  postpone  his  motion. 
The  noble  Earl  might  meet  this  appeal  by 
saying,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  im- 
peaching the  conduct  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland;  but  that  would  give 
no  security  that  other  noble  Lords,  who 
took  part  in  the  debate,  would  refrain  from 
doing  so ;  and  therefore,  as  a  matter  of 
justice  to  his  noble  and  learned  friend,  he 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  postponed. 

The  Earl  of  Boden  felt  himself  placed  in 
a  position  of  some  difficulty,  by  the  request 
now  made.  He  had  given  notice  of  the 
motion  he  was  now  asked  to  postpone,  a 
fortnight  since  ;  and  when  another  post- 
ponement was  urged,  he  begged  noble 
Lords  to  recollect  the  calamitous  state  in 
which  Ireland  was  now  placed.  Evils  of 
a  paramount  nature  now  presented  them- 
selves ;  assassinations  were  not  unfrequent; 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  people  were  in 
such  a  state  of  lawlessness  and  confusion, 
that  no  time  ought  to  be  lost.  As  to  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland, 
he  did  not  think  it  very  material ;  — the 
Home  Secretary  was  responsible  for,  and 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
Ireland ;  and  as  the  Home  Secretary  was 
in  town,  he  thought  it  rather  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  postpone  his  motion,  when  Ire- 
land was  in  a  greater  state  of  misery  than 
it  had  ever  before  been.  He  should  be 
glad  to  accede  to  any  request  put  to  him  so 
courteously,  but  he  did  not  know  how  he 
could  justify  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  of  its  loyal  in- 
habitants, who  were  suffering  under  dan- 
gers and  miseries,  which,  they  conceived,  a 
little  determination  and  firmness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  might  have  pre- 
vented, if  he  consented  to  postpone  his 
motion  upon  such  grounds.  He  did  not 
know  that  the  motion  he  was  about  to 
submit,  which  was  an  Address  to  his  Ma- 
jesty on  the  state  of  Ireland,  involved,  in 
any  degree,  the  personal  conduct  or  cha- 
racter of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  that  coun- 
try, and  he  believed  he  should  be  able  to 
show  the  House,  from  documents,  that  not 
»  moment  was  to  be  lo9t. 


Viscount  Metbourne  said,  it  certainly 
was  his  duty,  and  he  was  prepared  to  give 
such  explanations  as  were  required,  touch* 
ing  the  state  of  Ireland.  There  were  many 
subjects,  however,  connected  with  that 
country,  which  came  peculiarly  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  ;  all  questions,  for  instance,  relat- 
ing to  the  Commission  of  the  Peace :  and 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  so  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  those  matters  as 
his  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Plunket) 
was.  The  noble  Earl  (Roden)  said,  he  only 
meant  to  move  a  simple  Address,  but  every 
one  knew  that  such  an  Address  implied  a 
distrust  of  the  Government.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  and  as  the  Lord  Chancellor 
for  Ireland  was  so  soon  expected,  he  put  it 
to  the  candour  and  fairness  of  the  noble 
Earl,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  satis- 
factory to  postpone  the  Motion  until  after 
his  noble  friend's  arrival  from  Ireland,  and 
whether  such  a  course  would  not  be  more 
for  the  public  welfare,  as  well  as  more  con- 
sistent with  the  honour  and  dignity  of  that 
House  ? 

The  Earl  of  Roden  certainly  could  not 
consent  to  withdraw  his  Motion  after  what 
had  just  fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount 
(Melbourne),  who  insinuated  that  he  (Lord 
Roden)  wished  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  the  Lord  Chancellof  of  Ireland 
to  bring  on  his  motion.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  had  a  fortnight's  notice  of 
the  Motion,  and  if  he  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend now,  he  might  find  many  other  occa- 
sions for  declaring  his  sentiments. 

Viscount  Melbourne  said,  the  noble  Ear] 
was  altogether  mistaken,  in  supposing  that 
he  had  imputed  to  him  a  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord.  He  (Lord  Melbourne)  had 
stated  the  very  reverse;  so  that  that 
could  form  no  ground  for  the  noble  Earl's 
pressing  his  Motion.  The  noble  Earl  was 
mistaken,  if  he  supposed  that  the  wish  not 
to  have  the  subject  discussed  in  the  absence 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  arose  from 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  Government,  to 
share  any  part  of  their  responsibility  as  to 
the  general  measures  relating  to  Ireland. 
The  Government  were  ready  to  undertake 
the  whole  responsibility  of  those  measures, 
but,  he  repeated,  there  were  local  matters 
which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  from 
his  station  in  Ireland,  was  more  competent 
to  explain. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  seeing 
the  way  in  which  the  noble  Earl  took  every 
thing  t  nat  was  said^  he  shooU  not  oemisif 
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npeai  his  request ;  but  he  htd  asked  fortbe 
postponemeat  of  the  Motion  in  justice  to  his 
noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  PliiuKett), 
who  was  unavoidably  detained  hy  liis  judi- 
cial duties.  His  Nlajeaty's  Government 
did  not  slirink  from  the  responsibility  <»f 
neetiDe  the  uoble  Earl's  Moiicm,  nor  did 
they  wish  to  divide  on  it,  and  the  noble 
Earl  was  utterly  mistaken  if  he  conoeired 
that  thev  had  any  such  wish. 

Lord  Eilen borough  said,  that  as  his 
noble  friend's  (Lord  Hodeu)  Motion  did  not 
involve  any  per!»<mal  charge  against  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  but  was  nierelr 
in  reference  to  the  afflicting  state  of  that 
country,  he  could  not  sec  that  tlie  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland*s  absence  was  a 
ground  for  calling  on  his  noble  friend  to 
postpone  his  Motion.  From  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Viscount  ( Melbourne) 
it  appeared  to  him,  that  his  Majesty's 
Government  felt  that  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  such  that  it  could  not  l)car  discussion. 
He  hoped  that  this  consideration  would 
induce  noble  Lords,  whenever  they  came 
to  the  discussion,  to  address  themselves  to 
the  subject  with  the  greatest  calmness  and 
moderation.  The  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ire- 
land had  not  much  to  do  with  the  state  of 
that  country,  and,  as  the  government  had 
always  hitherto  been  conducted,  the  Home 
Secretary  was  rcsiionsible.  The  presence 
of  the  Lonl  Chancellor  for  Ireland,  there- 
fore, was  not  uccessarv  ;  but  if  the  noble 
Viscount  (Melbourne)  would  say  that  he  con- 
sidered the  discussion  of  his  noble  friend's 
(Lonl  Rod  en)  motion  would  Lie  detri- 
mental to  the  ymblic  service,  he  should  cer- 
tainly entreat  his  noble  friend  to  postpone  it. 

Earl  Grcif  thought  it  usclesiS  to  prolong 
a  discussion  whicii  was  not  likely  to  lead 
to  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  It 
was  right,  however,  to  state,  that  it  was  not 
until  yestenbiy,  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Melbourne)  had  known  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland  would  not  be  able  to 
attend  to-morrow  night.  It  was  quite  true, 
as  had  been  stated  by  the  noble  Banm 
(Ellenborough),  that  t{)c  Home  Secretary 
was  generally  re$p<»nsible  for  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  answer 
all  questions  concerning  that  country. 
But  charges  had  frequently  been  made 
against  the  present  Government,  of  omitting 
the  names  of  certain  Magistrates,  and  re- 
moving others,  and  in  those  charges  the 
Lord  Chancellor  «»f  Ireland  was  jiarticu- 
larly  concerned.  In  fact,  those  charges 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  every  recent 
ioa  on  the  state  of  Ireland;  and  he 


was  not  tanguine  eaoogh  to  •KpMft  tbii 
such  topics  could  bt  czdodad  mm  the 
discussion  which  would  probnblj  arian  on 
the  noble  Garrt  Motion.  He  ooald  aoi  «t 
down  without  emphatiadW  dedariag,  that 
he  had  heard  nothing  ml  fron  kin  aobfe 
friend  (Lord  Melbourne)  which  conld 
justify  the  interpretation  of  the  noble 
Baron  ( Ellenborough  ),tliat  the  Goferansent 
was  afraid  of  a  diiciisaion  on  the  nfente  of 
Ireland,  or  that  the  sUte  of  that  ooantzr 
was  such  as  would  not  hear  diicvflHon. 
His  Majesty's  Ministers  did  not  appi^^Mnd 
any  danger  from  discussion.  The  ntoa- 
tion  of  Ireland,  he  admittedj  wu  dango'- 
ous,  but  the  danger  was  not  incnatiag  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  his  Maiestj'i  Min- 
isters apprehensive  of  the  evect  of  dis- 
cussion in  that  House.  Indeed,  be  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  state,  that  on  mne 
late  occasions  the  power  of  tka  law  had 
been  exercised  in  Ireland  with  complete 
effect;  and  he  trusted  that  greit  lM»e6t 
would  result  from  its  succeMfiil  operation. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  felt  hinuelf  plaond 
in  a  very  painful  situation ;  hut,  after  the 
fair  and  candid  manner  in  which  tha  nb- 
ject  was  placed  by  the  noUe  Earl  (Orev), 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  yield  to  his 
suggestions,  though  he  thought  the  pmi- 
ponenient  of  his  Motion  would  prodaoe 
some  evil. 

Motion  postponed. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  Junt  21,  1832. 


MrXTTBs.]    Pttitkin  pmmttd.     By 
Llvwpocd,  §at  wn  effldcot  RflAfm  I 
Motiou  for  jvinting  this  Petition,  Mr.  G 
that  the  llouicbc  nmntod,  vhen,  tatty 
ptcMnt,  it  WM  aOyntntL 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS^ 
Friday,  June  22,  1632. 

MiKirm.]    Papcn  ordered.    On  the  VotfaB  off  dM 
of  Rmtir.  a  Copy  of  the  Htgmlatkma  or 
which  the  Bond  of  EdoaKkia  ia  In 
SchociU. — On  the  If  otion  of  L4ad  Bxslbt.  •■ 
all  the  Sumi  cnmted  by  the  New  Bond  off 
(IrrimdK 

BilK    Hmd  m  third  timei~Kim>  OHBCy  Antait 
timptu  in  Equity. 

Pctitioitf  pmented.  By  the  Carl  of  R^DVo*.  fkam 
msn  And  Rolnif  nv  ■■  etptil  md  ■Bctasl  KcftM 
Ireland;  nd  Aom  the  tuom  Flmam,  !■  Mmmt  m 
Mioiiteria]  Pbm  of  Ednotfion  ^niiiid^:  lad  hf  tka 
4if  RoPKiv.  from  Arra,  and  two  other 
Plan.~By  (he  Earl  of  RamoK,  Ahnn 
Bail^movdani-^  Laid  Knrs,  Aom  •«• 
land ; — and  b}  the  Duke  of  Lsinnrnk,  fton 
(loncnrry,— ^nrt  Tithen.— By  the  BbI  of  Ri 
fttxn  Longtedp^-fiBV  ft  Rf|Mri  of  I 
ReliorAcu 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS, 
Friday,   June  22,  1832. 

MmuTSfw]  Ptpm  ordcfcd.  On  die  Motten  of  Mr.  Baldwin. 
in  Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Olive  Oil  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  Home  Consumption,  with  the  Duty 
piid  thereon,  fhmi  the  1st  of  January,  ISM,  up  to  the 
latMt  period  the  acme  can  be  made  up. — On  the  Modon  of 
Mr.  BuROE,  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Assembly  of  Jamaica,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of,  and  injury  sustained  by,  the  recent  Re- 
bdUon  in  that  Cokny,  together  with  the  Examinatioiu  on 
Oath,  CoofeKions,  and  other  Documenti  annexed  to  that 
Report— On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Evtart,  a  Copy  of  the 
Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Practice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  Lancaster.-^ 
On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Copy  of  all  the  Letters  ad- 
dressed by  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Qte  Colonies,  in  reply  to  Governor  Darling^  Dcspatdies, 
vtlatiTe  to  the  Punishment  and  Death  of  Private  Joseph 
Studds,  late  of  his  Majesty's  57th  Regiment,  dated  4th 
and  \f\h  December,  1826,  and  SOth  April,  and  S8th  May, 
18S9 :— alio,  of  any  Opinions  delivered  by  his  Mi^est/s 
Attorney  or  Soltdtor  General,  on  the  Chaiges  preferred  by 
Mr.  Wentworth,  in  his  Letter  of  Impeachment  against  Go- 
vernor Darling,  for  the  Murder  of  the  said  Joseph  Studds, 
■ddresMd  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ccdoniet,  on  ist 
March»  18S9;  also,  the  portions  of  Mr.  Wentworth'ssaid 
Letter  of  Impeachment  omitted  in  the  Returns  laid  upon 
the  Table  on  lit  July,  1830. — On  the  Motion  of  Mr.  Jamis 
E.  GORDon,  Account  of  the  Applications  for  Sdmols 
made  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Dublin. 

Bills.  Read  a  first  time : — Punishment  of  Death  for  Forgery 
Abolition;  Tithes  Prescription;  Additional  Churdies. — 
RMd  a  second  time:— Representative  Peers  (Scotland); 
CustomsT  Duties;  Roman  Catholic  Charities;  Linen 
Manufactures  (Ireland) ;  Valuation  of  Lands  (Ireland}. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Mr.  Ewart,  firom  Liverpool;— and 
by  Mr.  JoBN  Brown,  trova  Balinrobe, — ^In  llivour  of  the 
Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland).— By  Mr.  An- 
drew Johnston,  fh>m  Edinburgh, — agunst  that  Plan. 
—By  Mr.  Ewart,  fhxn  Dungannon,  and  from  Leighlin 
Bridge,  for  a  Revision  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  against 
the  Punishment  of  Death. — By  Mr.  Jobn  Browne,  from 
various  Places  in  Ireland,  against  the  Duty  on  Window 
Glass ;  and  ftom  Westport,  against  IlUcit  DIstillatloii. 

Counting  out  the  House.]  Mr. 
Andrew  Johnston  on  presenting  a  Petition 
from  Edinburgh^  against  the  Ministerial 
Plan  of  Education  (Ireland)^  expressed  bis 
regret  tbat  tbe  subject  bad  been  put 
off  last  night  by  the  extraordinary  and 
unlooked  fbr  adjournment  which  took  place 
at  so  early  a  period  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Siticlair  said,  he  also  could  not  for- 
bear from  expressing  his  regret  and  dis- 
approbation of  tbe  manner  in  wbich  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  had  been  brought 
to  a  close  yesterday,  and  Gentlemen  pre- 
vented from  bringing  forward  important 
public  business. 

Mr.  James  E.  Gordon  said,  he  should 
not  now  make  any  observation  upon  tbe 
petition,  as  he  should  take  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject  to  whicb  it  related — a  course 
in  whicii  he  felt  perfectly  warranted,  in 
consequence  of  tbe  unprecedented  trick  (for 
be  could  call  it  nothing  else)  which  had 
been  practiied  yesterday*    It  was  nerer 
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expected  that  Gentlemen  should  contiiitte 
to  occupy  their  seats  on  those  benches 
while  private  bills  and  petitions  were  pre- 
sented ;  and  to  take  such  an  opportunity 
of  defeating  the  motions  of  which  Mem- 
bers had  given  notice  was  so  opposite  to 
the  feeling  of  courtesy  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  proceedings  of  all  the  Mem- 
bers, that  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
indignation  at  it. 

Mr.  Gisbome  said,  that  the  tone  in 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  thought  pro- 
per to  animadvert  upon  the  course  whieh 
he  had  pursued  yesterday,  should  not  prv- 
vent  him  from  acknowledging  that,  upon 
further  reflection,  he  felt  that  Ais  pro- 
ceeding had  been  in  some  degree  ilndvifeed. 
He  regretted  that  he  had  put  any  Gen- 
tleman to  personal  inconrenieoce*  The 
point  did  not  strike  him  at  tbe  momeilt, 
and,  in  fact,  the  whole  operation  was  almost 
instantaneous  in  his  own  mind.  He  thouoht 
it  right  to  state,  unequivocally,  that  whit 
be  had  done  was  done  wholly  upon  his 
own  suggestion.  No  one  had  said  a  srlhi- 
ble  to  him  on  the  subject,  nor  baa  be 
communicated  with  a  single  person,  ex- 
cept at  the  very  instant  when  he  made  his 
motion.  It  might  be  better  that  he  should 
not  trust  himself  to  say  more  than  he  had 
said,  in  deference  to.  what  had  fallen  from 
those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  spoken. 
He  confessed  that  be  bad  not  acted  as  cau- 
tiously as  he  might  have  done,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  be  might  venture  to  say,  that 
the  general  course  of  his  conduct  was  not 
such  as  to  entitle  Grentlemen  to  use  such 
language  as  had  been  applied  to  him }  atid 
if  there  was  any  one  who  more  than 
another  should  abstain  from  such  language, 
it  was  the  very  Gentleman  who  had  taken 
that  opportunity  of  employing  it.  The 
circumstance,  however^  would  be  a  warning 
to  him  in  his  future  conduct  not  to  act 
upon  a  hasty  feeling. 

Mt,  James  E.  Gordon  said,  that  after 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member,  he 
could  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  he 
had  spoken  under  considerable  warmth  of 
feeling,  fbr  which  tbe  hon.  Member  would 
admit  he  had  some  reason.  He  retracted 
in  the  fullest  manner  every  word  which 
might  have  offended  the  feelings  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman. 

FoROBRT.]  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston 
presented  a  Petition  from  Kildare,  praying 
for  an  Amelioration  of  the  Criminal  Code. 

Mr.  Lennard  supported  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioii.    As  m  inetanoe  of  the  per* 
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nicioas  effects  of  the  present  law,  he  would 
mention  the  case  of  a  banker  upon  whom 
a  forgery  had  been  recently  committed^ 
and  who^  rather  than  prosecute  the  guilty 
person^  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the 
punishment,  had  suffered  him  to  escape  on 
paying  500/.  to  the  Suffolk  Hospital.  It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  some  alter- 
ation should  be  made  in  the  law,  and  he 
much  regretted  the  accident  which  had 
prevented  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  from 
bringing  forward  his  Bill  yesterday.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  Session  would 
not  pass  \iithout  some  amendment  being 
made  in  the  law. 

Breach  of  Privilege  —  Case  of 
''  The  Times."]  Mr.  O'CmneU  begged 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  breach  of  its 
privileffes^  to  which  he  had  before  alluded. 
He  had  but  a  very  few  words  to  say  upon 
it,  which  would  cause  no  delay  of  business. 
He  had  complained  to  the  House,  two  days 
ago,  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  in  the  pub- 
lication, by  21ic  Times  newspaper,  of  a 
matter  which  had  not  yet  been  uttered  in 
that  House.  The  Speaker  had  been  pleased 
to  ask  him,  from  the  Chair,  whether  he 
was  disposed  to  bring  forward  any  motion 
upon  the  subject.  If  he  believed  the 
Breach  of  Privilege  to  have  been  wilfully 
and  intentionally  committed,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  intimate  that 
he  ought  not,  from  his  own  feelings,  to 
abstain  from  following  up  the  matter,  and 
bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  House. 
He  had^  in  consequence,  felt  it  his  duty  to 
make  inquiry  since,  and  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  persons  concerned  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper  were  not  at  all  to  blame 
for  the  insertion  of  the  report.  So  far  as 
the  conductors  of  the  paper  were  concerned, 
not  the  smallest  blame  attached  to  them  ; 
and,  although  they  were  legally  respon- 
sible, they  had  not  personally  been  guilty 
of  neglect.  He  had  seen  the  person  who 
reported  his  speech.  He  had  waited  upon 
him  (Mr.  O'Connell),  and  most  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  matter,  in  such  a  way 
that  he  could  venture  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  House  that  no  intentional  disrespect  to 
the  House  had  been  meant,  and  that  the 
mistake  had  arisen  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  reporters  were  circumstanced  in 
the  gallery,  and  from  their  quitting  the 
gallery  at  particular  periods.  He  was  fully 
satisfied,  therefore,  that  what  had  occurred 
arose  from  no  disregard  to  him,  and  still 

1m8  from  any  disrespect  to  the  House; 


and  he  should  comply  with  the  intimation 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair, 
and  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  He 
repeated,  that  he  was  oonvinoed  no  blame 
was  attributable  to  the  Editors,  and  that 
the  person  who  was  in  fault  had  no  in* 
tention  whatever  of  showing  any  disrespect 
to  the  Houses 

Breach  of  Privilegb  —  Cass  of 
"  The  Morning  Chronicle. "]  Six  Henry 
Parncll  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  paragraph  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle  of  yesterday,  which  said  *we 
'  understand  that  the  general  impressioo 
^  in  the  Committee  sitting  to  investigate 
'  into  the  causes^  of  the  disturbances  in  the 
'  Queen's  County  is,  that  they  hare  origin- 
'  ated  in  the  most  abominable  exactions  of 
'  the  gentry,  which  has  led  to  a  state  of 
^  suffering  on  the  part  of  the  poor  which 
'  would  hardly  be  believed/  The  Com- 
mittee,  considering  tliis  statement  to  be 
altogether  unfounded,  and  wishing  to  pre- 
vent the  impressions  which  such  an  im- 
putation must  of  necessity  make  if  un- 
contradicted, had  come  to  a  resolution,  by 
which  they  declared  that  the  statement  in 
The  Morning  Chronicle  of  yesterday  was  a 
gross  misrepresentation  of  hcXs  relating  to 
the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen's  County,  and  they  had  requested 
that  he,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee, 
would  communicate  their  resolution  to  the 
House,  contradicting  in  the  most  decided 
manner  the  alle^tion  contained  in  that 
paper.  He  could  for  himself  undertake  to 
sav,  that  the  evidence  before  the  Committee 
did  not  at  all  bear  out  the  statement  which 
had  appeared,  and,  having  done  his  duty 
by  communicating  the  resolution  to  the 
House,  as  he  had  been  called  upon  to  do 
by  the  Committee,  he  did  not  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  say  any  thing  more,  or  to  take  any 
steps  on  the  subject. 

Sir  Robert  Ingli^  said,  it  was  not  usual 
to  notice  reports  of  what  passed  within 
those  walls,  or  in  Committees,  unless  the 
House  was  prepared  to  give  its  own 
authority  to  that  reference,  by  calling  the 
party  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  Whether 
It  was  right  or  wrong  to  notice  those  irre- 
gularities he  did  not  take  upon  him  to  say^ 
but  he  felt  that  the  notice  which  had  beui 
taken  of  this  subject,  in  so  formal  a  way, 
by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  and  the  Com* 
mittee  of  which  he  was  Chairman,  was 
either  too  much  or  too  little.  It  was  too 
much  unless  the  House  was  prepared  to 
confirm  it,  and  it  was  top  Uti&$  as  it  ap» 
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peared  to  bim^  in  reference  to  the  offence 
which  had  been  committed.  He  would, 
therefore^  urge  upon  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
the  propriety  of  reconsidering  the  matter, 
and  of  moving  that  the  printer  of  tlie 
paper  in  which  the  obnoxious  paragraph 
appeared  should  be  called  to  the  l^r  of 
the  House.  He  thought  the  House  would 
not  consult  its  own  dignity  if  it  suffered 
such  a  publication  to  pass  without  inquiry. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  said,  that  the  matter 
to  which  he  referred  was  one  in  which  the 
House  was  not  at  all  concerned.  It  was  a 
charge  against  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Queen's  County,  which  the  Committee,  as 
he  had  said,  thinking  unfounded,  and 
wishing  that  no  improper  impression  should 
be  produced,  had  directed  him,  as  the 
Chairman,  which,  he  conceived,  was  the 
most  proper  way  of  proceeding,  that  he 
should  communicate  their  opinion  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  the  paragraph.  He, 
therefore,  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  adopt 
the  course  recommended  to  him  by  the  hon. 
Baronet. 

Mr.  Briscoe  hoped  that  this  conversation 
would  not  be  prolonged.  He  was  waiting 
to  present  a  petition,  and  he  appealed  to 
the  Speaker,  whether  it  was  not  hard  that 
the  time  of  the  House  should  be  consumed 
in  irregular  discussions. 

The  Speaker  as  he  was  appealed  to, 
must  say,  that  there  was  nothing  irregular 
in  the  communication  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Baronet.  Questions  of  Privilege  took 
precedence  of  all  other  business. 

Prison  Discipline  —  Nottingham 
Gaol.]  Mr.  Hunt  said,  he  rose  to  present 
a  Petition  from  Nottingham  and  its 
vicinity,  signed  by  3,000  or  4,000  per- 
sons, complaining  of  the  conduct  of  the 
visiting  Magistrates  and  the  Gaolers.  It 
might  be  recollected  that  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session  a  petition  from  Edinburgh, 
intended  for  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
presented  and  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  and  it  might  not,  therefore,  excite 
any  surprise  that  a  similar  mistake  had 
taken  place  with  regard  to  the  petition  he 
then  held  in  his  hand.  A  discussion  had 
actually  already  taken  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  between  Lord  M  iddleton  and  Viscount 
Melbourne,  as  to  the  propriety  of  his  pre- 
senting the  petition, which  he  nad  yet  to  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  and  it  seemed 
most  extraordinary  that  those  noble  Lords 
could  have  discussed  the  propriety  of  bis  con- 
duct, when  what  they  discussea  had  never 
happened.    This  showed  that  the  House 


of  Lords  had  not  very  accurate  notioDs  of 
what  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons* 
The  petition  was  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character ;  it  had  been  in  town  a  cou- 
siderable  time,  and  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  other  hon.  Members,  and  amongst  them 
the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry. 
He  cast  not  the  slightest  imputation  upon 
that  hon.  Gentleman  for  declining  to  pref 
sent  the  petition,  becayse  he  had  never 
been  in  gaol,  as  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  been^, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  any  man  who 
had  not  witnessed  the  cruelties  which 
were  practised  in  gaols  to  believe  these 
complaints.  He  knew  how  very  unpopular 
it  was  to  make  complaints  on  behalf  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  He  knew  that 
little  attention  was  paid  to  such  subjects^ 
or  that  so  much  attention  was  paid^ 
that  coughing  took  place>  and  noises  were 
made  by  hon.  Members,  for  the  purpose 
of  drowning  complaints  against  their  fellow 
Magistrates.  He  would  read  to  the  House 
an  account  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon 
one  prisoner.  A  man,  of  the  name  of 
Cutts  was  apprehended  under  a  charge  of 
setting  fire  to  Nottingham  Castle,  on  the 
information  of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Chalk,  who  had  been  tried  for  felony, 
who  declared  that  Cutts  had  told  him 
how  he  set  fire  to  the  Castle.  The  prisoner 
was  informed,  that  if  he  did  not  Confess, 
he  should  be  committed  to  prison.  He 
was  sent  to  Gaol  accordingly,  and  ]rfaced 
in  a  private  room,  separate  from  the  other 
prisoners.  He  was  kept  there  from  Satur- 
day  to  Friday,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  that  time,  namely,  for  five  days^ 
the  Gaoler,  under  various  frivolous  pre- 
texts, neglected  to  give  him  water.  The 
Assistant  Turnkey  also  refused  to  give  him 
water,  saying,  first,  that  there  was  no 
vessel  allowed ;  second,  that  the  prison 
was  not  a  place  of  accommodation ;  third, 
that  he  would  not  give  it  without  orders ; 
fourth,  that  if  he  confessed,  he  should 
have  water,  and  every  thing  else — that  he 
would  get  half  of  the  500Z.  reward  for 
turning  King*s  evidence ;  and  on  the  fifth 
day  the  man  was  compelled  to  drink  his 
own  urine.  This  was  surely  horrible. 
When  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
compelled  to  do  so,  they  then  gave  him 
water.  This  was  the  statement  of  the 
prisoner.  On  the  sixth  day  he  was  placed 
in  the  yard,  and  was  subsequently  liber- 
ated without  a  trial,  after  having  been 
imprisoned  Arom  the  l9th  of  November  to 
the  SOth  of  January.  He  had  reason  ta 
believe  that  the  man  was  innooentwha 
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had  been  thus  treated — locked  up  in  a 
solitary  dungeon,  and  deprived  of  water 
unless  he  would  confess  a  crinoe  of  which 
ha  was  not  guilty.  This  statement  appear- 
ed to  the  hou.  member  for  Kerry  so  im- 
probabla«  that  he  declined  to  present  the 
petition,  unless  the  persons  who  brought 
It  would  confirm  it  by  an  affidavit.  The 
party  returned  to  Nottingham,  and  afii- 
dants  of  Cutts  and  others  were  prepared, 
and  taken  before  the  Magistrates  to  be 
sworn  to  the  truth  of  the  allegations, 
bat  the  Magistrates  of  Nottingham  refiised 
to  allow  them  to  be  sworn.  Perhaps  they 
were  justified  in  this  refusal,  but  it  showed 
the  situation  in  which  the  petitioners 
were  placed.  They  could  not  lay  their 
case  before  the  House  without  affidavits, 
and  when  they  went  before  the  Magis- 
trates, the  Magistrates  refused  to  let  them 
be  sworn.  He  might  have  doubted  these 
statements^  like  the  hon.  member  for 
Kerrjr,  if  he  had  not  witnessed  transactions 
eqiially  cruel  and  disgraceful  to  the  persons 
engaged  in  them ;  but,  having  witnesaed 
similar  atrocities,  and  having  proved  be- 
fore a  Commission  which  was  sent  down 
to  Ilchester,  that  men  had  been  fettered 
and  chained  to  the  ground  for  twelve 
days  and  twelve  niehts — that  they  were 
taken  before  the  visiting  Magistrates,  who 
were  clergymen,  and  a^n  sent  back  to 
gaol;  having  proved  this  by  uncontra^ 
dieted  evidence,  including  the  testimony 
of  the  turnkey  who  fastened  their  chains 
— having  proved  that  for  not  pleasing  a 
Gaoler,  a  man  had  been  placed  in  a  strait- 
waistcoat,  and  chained  down  to  an  iron 
bedstead,  his  head  shaven,  and  blisters  ap. 
plied  to  it — having  proved  also,  that  a 
woman,  with  a  child  at  her  breast,  was 
left  without  water,  except  some  which 
waa  froaen  in  a  bucket,  and  which  she 
could  not  get  at ;  that  she  was  left  in  that 
state  for  several  days,  until  her  milk  failed, 
and  her  child  was  likely  to  be  starved— 
having  proved  all  these  things,  he  more 
Madily  believed  the  statements  of  this 
petition,  signed  by  3,000  or  4,000  persons. 
Such  treatment  would  have  disgraced  the 
Inquisition  or  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
there  were  several  cases  similar  to  that 
which  ha  had  stated  to  the  House.  If 
tortures  were  to  he  inflicted  in  gaols,  he 
hoped,  at  least,  it  would  not  be  upon  inno- 
eent  persons. 

Mr.  Eveltfn  Denison  said,  it  was  true 
this  petition  had  been  long  in  the  hands 
of  some  hon.  Members,  and  also  that  it 
had  bttti  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords, 


owing  to  mistake*  .  He  eeoMBet  hafB  nw 
objection  to  the  praaaitatioB  of  the  petit 
tion  by  the  hon.  Gealleiiian,  bat  Iw  fUt 
that  a  Member  of  that  Hooae  was  booad 
to  exercise  a  discretion  aa  to  tlio  pineaU 
ation  of  petitions )  and,  whan  oany  hoe. 
Mcmbera  had  dedined  to  praaont  tMa 
petition,  from  ooneeiring  the  chargaa  it 
contain^  to  be  very  improbaUe,  be 
thought  it  required  eome  eonaideratioo  aad 
caution  before  any  one  should  be  the  means 
of  disseminating  such  chargea.  Bterr 
probability  was  against  the  truth  of  theaa 
allegations.  Independently  of  the  &ot  that 
the  character  or  the  gentlemen  agaiait 
whom  the  charges  were  made,  rendered 
the  whole  thing  improbable,  he  must  add; 
that  the  Corporation  of  Nottingham,  who 
were  by  no  means  adverse  to  tha  liberty 
of  the  subject,  had  set  their  fiusoa  against 
the  statements^  and  also,  that  the  fiobUe 
Press  of  Nottingham,  wlieli  likewiaa  waa 
not  adverse  to  the  cause  of  fraedem^  had 
disclaimed  in  any  way  aaactioning  thaat 
allegations.  But,  in  addition  to  theee 
facts,  aa  regarded  the  probabilltiea,  he 
held  in  his  hand  a  statement  whidi,  ha 
believed,  would  be  found  oonvindng  on 
the  subject.  It  was  a  letter  from  tha 
Solicitor  of  the  very  prisoners  themaelveet 
who  had  been  engaffea  on  their  trialf  and 
who  was  an  able  and  honourable  man.  The 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Home  Da» 
partment  had  thought  it  proper  to  write 
to  Nottingham,  to  inquire  wnat  graanda 
there  were  for  the  charges,  and  ha  haM  1^ 
his  hand  the  answer  volunteered  by  the 
Solicitor  for  the  prisoners.  Thatmtla- 
man  (Mr.  Payne)  said,  that  tha  pitMrnara 
had  not  made  oomplainta  to  Mm  af  any 
circumstances  which  would  justiiy  tha 
charges  referred  to  ;  that  ha  htA  thought 
it  his  duty,  as  their  Attorney,  to  inquiM 
whether  the  allegationa  wera  aotmel,  m 
whether  they  had  any  compiainti  tamalnf 
and  that  they,  one  and  all,  niiewisad  If 
declaring,  that  they  did  not  know  af  Mf 
mysterious  events  having  happeaed  ia  tha 
prison ;  that  there  had  never  heaa  a*y 
tbrcate  held  out  to  them,  nor  prifatboa 
inflicted,  to  extort  a  confession  from  tham  r 
that,  on  the  contrary,  they  aipresHd  hi 
a  very  feelinff  manner  their  grataAU 
sincere  thanks  for  the  humane  Uadi 
they  had  experienced.     The 


marked  that  it  was  dngalar,  if  any  | 

of  complaint  existed,  that  he,  aa  tha  Attest 


ney  for  the  prisoners,  and  in 
communication    with    tham|   and    their 
frienda ;  for  nearly  a  moatli^  ehewH  .gal 
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have  been  iDfomied  of  it.  That  letter 
then  went  on  to  refute  teveral  minor  points 
of  the  charges^  and  stated,  that  the  writer 
had  nerer  found  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  holding  communications  with  the  prison- 
ers.  If  the  House  thought  that  such  a 
case  was  made  out  against  the  Magistrates 
as  called  for  a  public  inquiry,  he  would  be 
the  very  first  to  second  any  motion  to 
that  effect;  but,  to  print  the  petition^ 
would  evince  some  such  imputation  upon 
the  conduct  of  honourable  men  without  there 
being  any  previous  grounds  for  even  any 
suspicion  against  them  ;  and,  though  he 
should  not^  therefore,  object  to  the  petition 
being  brought  up,  he  should  decidedly 
object  to  its  being  printed. 

The  Attorney  General  said,  that  the 
Magistrates  of  the  town^  conceiving  this 
to  be  a  matter  entirely  fbr  county  juris- 
diction, would  not  interfere  in  it;  and  he 
thought  their  example  was  one  ?ery  fitting 
to  be  followed  by  the  House,  as  the 
charges  were  altogether  Improbable.  When 
Mr.  Payne,  who  was  in  daily  comraunica^ 
tion  with  the  prisoners,  said  that  the 
charges  were  untrue,  how  could  the  peti- 
tioners, who  had  no  such  communication 
with  them,  and  who  only  said  they 
believed  them  to  be  true, .be  relied  on? 
Generally  speaking)  the  fact  of  numbers 
agreeing  in  a  petition  was  some  evidence 
of  its  being  well-founded  ;  but  here  the 
reverse  was  the  case.  This  petition  he 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  very  few  hands 
— of  men  who  were,  perhaps,  too  ready  to 
exaggerate,  and  who  would  take  pains  to 
impress  their  ideas  upon  parties  who  had 
no  adequate  means  of  judging.  Under 
every  circumstance,  he  must  say,  that  this 
petition  did  not  come  before  the  House  so 
as  to  entitle  it  to  get  increased  publici- 
ty;  and,  in  addition  to  other  parts  of  this 
case,  it  was  to  be  particularly  remarked, 
that  not  one  of  those  alleged  sufferers 
had  signed  the  petition,  but  the  House  was 
asked  to  take  everything  for  granted  on  the 
belief  of  the  petitioners. 

Mr.  I^fN^  observed,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Preston's  statement  was  very 
lengthy,  although  most  of  his  materials 
had  been  brought  from  Ilchester.  For 
himself  he  could  say,  that  with  respect 
to  this  petition,  he  was  not  aware  of  the 
fiKCts  it  alleged,  until  he  had  heard  them 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member.  It  would,  he 
conceived,  have  been  of  great  advantage, 
if  the  petitioners,  or  the  hon.  Gentleman, 
before  presenting  the  petition,  had  ac- 
quaiotad  the  Home  Office  with  the  particu* 


lar  statements  which  were  to  be  made,  at 
then  information  oould  be  obtained,  and 
inquiry  instituted,  although  he  must,  at 
the  same  time,  express  hia  belief  that  there 
never  had  been  charges  made  which  were 
more  unfounded  than  those  in  this  peti* 
tion.  Why  did  he  say  to?<F— because  the 
allegations  of  the  former  petitions  had 
been  contradicted,  not  by  the  visiting 
Magistrates  or  by  the  Gaoler,  but  by  the 
active  agent  of  the  alleged  su^rers.  He 
must  also  say,  that  the  inquiry  made  oa 
that  occasion  had  left  no  impression  but 
one  highly  favourable  to  the  Magistrates. 
Something  more  than  this  acknowledge^ 
Blent  was  due  to  Magistrates  who,  like 
those  of  Nottingham,  had  to  disoharfe 
their  duty  in  disturbed  parts  of  the  ooun« 
try ;  for  to  them  the  country  was  indebted| 
not  only  for  activity  and  diligence^  Hal 
for  the  humanity  with  which  they  had 
conducted  themselves.  He  had  no  ebjeo* 
tion  to  the  bringing  up  of  tlie  petition, 
or  to  making  an  inquiry  into  the  truth  of 
its  charges,  but  he  should  certainly  eppeaq 
its  being  printed. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  aaid,  that  he 
should  not  have  had  any  objection  to  pittf 
senting  this  petition  if  it  were  meant  merely 
as  a  means  for  the  procuring  of  an  inquiry. 
As  it  had  been  presented,  and  suck 
charges  made,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  things  could  remain  as  they  were.  If 
it  were  true  that  affidavits  had  been  pre« 
sented  and  were  refused,  the  Home  Offiee 
ought  to  make  inquiry,  and  as  the  boB# 
Under-Secretary  for  that  department  had 
expressed  his  willingness  to  investigate 
the  subject,  he  would  not  give  his  oonseot 
that  the  petition  should  be  presented.  If^ 
as  he  believed,  those  imputations  would, 
on  inquiry,  be  found  to  he  totally  ground* 
less,  they  should  be  exposed  to  tb« 
country,  and  justice  should  be  done  to  the 
Magistrates  of  Nottingham. 

Mr.  (yConnell  snid,  that  as  allusion  had 
been  made  to  him,  and  as  it  had  been  said 
that  he  refused  to  present  this  petition, 
he  hoped  that  the  House  would  permit 
him  to  make  a  few  observations  on  thie 
occasion.  This  petition  certainly  was 
brought  to  him  for  presentation,  and  he 
must  say  that  he  was  surprised  at  the  cirt 
cumstanoe,  seeing  that  he  was  not  at  all 
connected  with  that  part  of  the  country  i 
and,  moreover,  seeing  that  the  town  of 
Nottingham  was  represented  by  two  popular 
Members  in  that  House — seeing,  in  facly 
that  it  could  not  be  more  efficiently  vepre* 
sented  than  it  was  at  pretent    He  stiled 
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to  tbe  iDdividual  who  brought  the  petition 
in  question,  that  he  was  ready  to  bring 
forward  the  complaints  of  any  i)ersons,  from 
any  part  of  the  empire,  who  would  do  him 
the  honour  of  intrusting  him  witli  the  task 
of  laying  them  before  tliat  House,  provided 
he  found  that  there  were  reasonable  grounds 
for  such  complaints.  He  further  stated  to 
hiro^  that  he  would  keep  the  petition  by 
him  for  two  days;  and  lie  intimated  to 
him  also,  that  at  the  time  he  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  entertained  great  doubts  that  such 
cruelties  as  were  specified  in  the  petition 
had  ever  been  committed.  He  added, 
however,  that  he  would  not  shrink  from 
presenting  the  petition,  if  he  were  satisfied 
that  the  county  Members  would  not  pre- 
sent it^  and  if  any  reasonable  evidence  were 
produced  to  show  that  the  complaints  con- 
tained in  it  were  well  founded.  The  indi- 
vidual to  whom  he  had  alluded  then  said^ 
that  be  would  lay  before  him  such  evidence, 
and  that  he  would  produce  affidavits  con- 
firming the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition.  His  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  reply  was^ 
that  if  he  produced  but  one  affidavit  from 
any  respectable  and  trustworthy  person, 
confirming  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition,  he  would  not  only  present  the 
petition  to  the  House,  but  he  would  move 
for  an  inquiry  on  the  subject.  He  (Mr. 
O'Connell)  in  the  mean  time  thought  it 
but  vight  to  communicate  the  circumstance 
of  this  petition  having  been  offered  to  him, 
to  one  of  the  hon.  members  for  Nottingham 
(delicacy  prevented  him  from  communicat- 
ing with  the  other  hon.  Member  on  the 
subject,  as  he  was  ofiicially  connected  with 
the  Grovernment),  and  also  to  the  county 
Members ;  he  further  told  them,  that  affi- 
davits were  to  be  brought  to  him,  confirm- 
atory of  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
petition,  and  he  pledged  himself  to  them 
not  to  present  it  until  such  affidavits  should 
be  proauced  to  him.  Finding  that  no  such 
affidavits  were  brought  to  him,  and  having 
pledged  himself,  as  he  had  just  stated,  not 
to  present  the  petition  without  their  pro- 
duction, he  thought  that  he  ought  not  to 
proceed  further  in  the  matter.  It  was 
tnie,  that  it  was  since  stated,  that  the 
Magistrates  of  the  town  of  Nottingham 
refused  to  swear  such  affidavits  when  offered 
to  them.  But  he  was  pledged  not  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  without  the  production  of 
Buch  afiidavits,  and  there  were  the  county 
Magistrates  before  whom  they  might  have 
been  sworn.  Besides,  if  the  individual 
who  had  engaged  to  produce  the  afiidavits 
in  question^  had,  on  the  Magistrates  re« 


fusing  to  take  them,  ooDsaltedhim,  dr  any 
attorney  on  the  subject,  he  would  have 
been  informed  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  making  an  affidavit 
on  the  subject,  before  a  Commissioner  of 
the  King's  Bench  in  the  cotrntry,  as  it  was 
a  matter  into  which  the  King's  Bench  had 
the  power  to  inquire.  But  no  afiidavits 
were  brought  to  him  on  the  subject,  and, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  no  reasonaUe  excuse 
was  offered  for  their  non-production.  A 
respectable  individual  had,  indeed,  since 
written  to  him,  stating  that  the  allegations 
in  the  petition  were  true,  but  did  not  go 
further.  At  the  same  time,  that  statement 
justified  him  in  hoping  that  something 
would  be  done  with  regard  to  this  petition, 
and  that  an  inquiry  would  be  instituted 
into  the  matter. 

Mr.  Saville  Lundey  said,  he  had  known 
most  of  the  Magistracy  of  Nottingham 
from  his  youth,  and  had  been  educated 
with  several  of  them  \  he  averred  upon  his 
personal  knowledge  of  them,  that  they  were 
the  last  men  in  England  to  be  ffuiltj  of 
such  conduct  as  was  imputed  to  them. 

Sir  Ronald  Ferguson  said,  he  believed 
that  it  was  an  untruth  that  the  oounty 
Members  had  refused  to  present  the  pe- 
tition.  Some  of  the  prisoners  to  whom  it 
referred  had  been  asked  on  board  the  hulks, 
whether  they  had  any  complaints  to  make 
against  the  Magistracy,  and  they  avowed 
they  had  none. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Mr.  Huni  said,  that  he  would  not  at 
present  move  that  the  petition  should  be 
printed,  as  he  relied  on  the  statement  of 
the  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, that  an  inquiry  would  be  insti- 
tuted into  this  matter.  If,  however,  audi 
an  inquiry  should  not  be  made,  he  would 
himself  move  for  a  public  investigation  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Evelyn  Denison  said,  that  a  most 
satisfactory  investigation  had  already  taken 

Slace  on  the  subject,  and  that  it  was  on 
liat  account  he  had  spoken  in  the  decided 
manner  he  did  with  regard  to  it. 

Reports  of  th£  PRocEBDiNOfi  m 
Parliamknt.]  Mr.  Dawson  wished  to 
correct  a  misrepresentation  which  had  been 
put  forth  in  The  Times  newspaper.  He 
was  there  represented  to  have  applied  the 
term  ''  shameful"  to  the  reports  contanwd 
in  HansartTs  Parliamentary  D^ateSf 
which  was  so  far  from  being  the  casej  that 
he  at  the  time  gave  the  highest  d^ree  of 
credit  to  Hansards  Dtbaies  fot  Mslitj. 
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He  had  found  fault  with  The  Times  and 
other  newspapers  for  reporting  debates  in 
the  manner  they  were  done,  and  he  had 
contrasted  them  with  Hansarcts;  he, 
therefore,  took  that  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  The  Times  had  made  an  unfounded 
statement  of  his  observations  on  Hansard, 
who,  he  must  repeat,  deserved  great  credit 
for  the  manner  in  which  tlie  debates  were 
reported  in  his  work. 

Division  of  Counties  and  Bound- 
aries OF  Boroughs.]  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  third  reading  of  the  Boundaries, 
&c.  Bill  read. 

Mr.  Morelon  moved,  in  conformity  to 
previous  notice,  that  an  Amendment  be 
made  in  that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  re- 
luted  to  the  appointment  of  a  polling  place 
for  the  western  division  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester.  The  place  selected  (Thorn- 
bury)  was  not  only  an  insignificant,  but  an 
inconvenient  situation  for  the  voters  in  that 
division ;  the  Severn  passed  through  the 
county,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
electors  would  have  to  cross  that  river  to 
reach  the  place.  Originally,  Wootton- 
under-Edge  was  the  place  fixed  upon,  but 
it  had  been  altered  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord,  the  member  for  Monmouth- 
shire, when  he  was  not  in  the  House. 
He  wished  to  have  the  Bill  restored  to  its 
former  state;  and  he  therefore  moved, 
that  the  town  of  VVootton- under- Edge  be 
inserted  in  place  of  Thorn  bury,  for  the 
purpose  of  polling  the  electors. 

Captain  Berkeley  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. Thornbury  was,  in  all  respects,  an 
inconvenient  place.  It  was  difficult  of 
access ;  the  passage  across  the  Severn, 
near  Thornbury,  was  difficult  and  danger- 
ous, and  he  wondered  at  the  noble  Lord 
exposing  the  freeholders  to  this  danger, 
particularly  as  many  of  them  were  his 
father's  tenants.  The  accommodation,  too, 
at  Tliornbury  was  quite  inadequate.  At 
Wootton-undcr-Edge  the  accommodation 
was  very  good ;  it  was  easy  of  access,  and 
wasin  all  respects  the  most  convenient  place. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  opposed  the 
Amendment.  That  the  hon.  Member  was 
not  in  his  place  M'hen  he  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute Thornbury  for  Wootton-under- 
Edge,  was  the  hon.  Member's  fault.  He 
made  that  proposal  to  accommodate  the 
freemen  of  the  western  division  of  Glou- 
cester, and  had  no  personal  motives  what- 
ever for  recommending  the  change.  The 
Ministers  assented  to  his  motion  because 
they  thought  it  reasonable.     He  was  still 
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convinced  that  it  was  the  best  place.  With 
respect  to  the  ferries  across  the  river,  they 
were  good,  and  it  appeared  from  the  Post 
Office  returns,  that  of  262  mails,  114  had 
passed  over  in  less  than  thirty  minutes. 
With  respect  to  the  accommodation  at 
Thornbury,  it  was  better  than  that  at 
Wootton-under-Edge,  and  the  town  had 
more  people.  Wootton  was  a  manufacturing 
town,  and  therefore,  unfit  as  the  place  of 
nomination  for  an  agricultural  district. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  believed,  that 
Thornbury  was  the  more  convenient  plaoe 
of  the  two  for  the  electors  to  resort  to  on 
those  occasions. 

Sir  William  Guise  thought  that  Thorn- 
bury was  quite  an  improper  place  to  hold 
the  nomination  at.  At  Wootton-under- 
Edge  there  was  a  good  Town  Hall,  and 
other  necessarv  accommodation,  which  was 
not  to  be  founa  at  Thornbury. 

Lord  John  7?t/j5e// should  vote  for  Thorn- 
bury, as  he  had  done  in  a  previous  stage  of 
the  Bill.  The  arguments  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  adduced  on  a  former  occasion 
seemed  quite  satisfactory  to  him,  and  he 
should  abide  by  the  former  decision. 

The  House  aivided  on  the  Amendment : 
— Ayes  54 ;  Noes  83 — Majority  29- 

Sir  Robert  Peel  moved,  that  the  poll  for 
the  southern  division  of  Staffordshire  be 
taken  at  the  ancient  city  of  Lichfield,  in 
lieu  of  Walsall,  as  more  convenient  to  th« 
voters  for  that  part  of  Staffordshire. 

Lord  John  Russell  expressed  his  willing^ 
ness  to  agree  to  the  proposed  alteration. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Blamire  rose  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment relative  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
town  of  Whitehaven.  As  those  boundaries 
were  proposed  to  be  fixed  by  the  present 
Bill,  there  werecertain  rural  districts  which 
were  to  be  thrown  into  the  borough  of 
Whitehaven,  but  which  would  only  add 
thirty  members  to  the  constituency  of  that 
borough.  It  appeared,  from  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  there  were  500 
voters  for  the  borough,  and  the  number, 
therefore,  to  be  added  by  the  rural  districts 
would  be  very  small,  while  the  lands  wliich 
formed  these  districts  were  all  the  property 
of  a  noble  Earl,  and  might,  therefore,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  be  made  the  means  of 
giving  him  an  overwhelming  influence  in 
the  borough.  He  should  recommend  to 
the  House,  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
borough  should  be  confined  to  those  limits 
which  were  described  in  the  local  Acts  of 
Parliament  relative  to  that  place*     He 
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called  the  attention  of  tbe  Gorerntnent  to 
this  tubjectf  as  there  were  reports  abroad 
in  tbe  town  of  Whitehaven,  that  this 
scheme  of  the  boundary  of  the  borough 
was  the  result  of  a  compromise  with  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  borough  had  been 
thrown  over  as  a  sop  to  that  party.  He 
ielt  himself  called  on  to  make  tliis  ^lotion, 
in  order  to  satisfy  his  constituents,  and  he 
thought  the  noble  Lord  would  not  regret 
the  opportunity  thus  afibrdcd  him  of  ex- 
plaining a  matter  which  was  thus  subject, 
ne  was  sure,  to  be  misrepresented.  The 
hon.  Member  moved,  that  the  bound- 
aries of  the  borough  of  Whitehaven  should 
be  those  fixed  by  the  Local  Act,  5() 
Geo.  3rd,  and  the  statutes  to  wliich  that 
Act  related. 

Mr.  James  seconded  the  Motion,  and 
observed,  that  the  rural  district  at  present 
contained  but  a  small  number  of  voters, 
but  might  at  some  future  time  be  made  tlio 
means  of  throwing  an  immense  influence 
into  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  I^nsdale, 
who  would  be  able^  if  he  chose,  to  put  his 
coach  horses  into  nomination  for  the  Ik)- 
rough.  There  was  also  a  matter  to  which 
he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Government,  and  that  was,  that  it  was 
reported  at  Whitehaven  that  the  settlement 
of  the  boundaries,  as  they  now  stood,  had 
been  drawn  up  by  an  agent  of  the  noble 
Earl,  and  had  been  signed  in  his  Colliery 
Office.  So  at  least  it  was  stated  in  a 
printed  paper  which  had  been  sent  up  to 
him.  He  asserted  that  the  present  settle- 
ment of  the  boundaries  would,  in  fact,  make 
Whitehaven  a  close  borough ;  and  he 
therefore  pressed  upon  the  Ministers  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  alteration. 

Lord  AUhorp  said,  he  apprehended  it 
was  not  necessary  for  him  to  give  any  proof 
that  the  Government  had  entered  into  no 
compromise  with  Lord  Lonsdale  and  the 
opposite  party  ;  for  no  one,  who  knew  at  all 
what  was  the  state  of  parties,  could  possibly 
believe  that  any  such  cnn)])ronii8e  had 
taken  place.  The  hon.  Member  should  at 
once  be  informed  what  were  the  grounds 
on  which  the  Government  had  changed 
their  intentions  with  regard  to  these 
boundaries.  It  had  been  urged  upon  tliem, 
that  in  adopting  the  boundiirhs  they 
originally  proposed,  they  should  be  creating 
an  anomaly  in  this  particular  instance,  and 
deviating  from  what  they  had  laid  down  as 
the  principle  of  the  Bill.  They  had  at 
first  been  informed  that  the  whole  of 
Whitehaven  was  the  property  of  Lord 
Lonsdale^  but  they  subsequently  found  that 


that  information  was  not  correct,  and  that 
the  influence  he  would  possess  there  was 
no  more  than  what  property  was  on  all 
hands  agreed  to  be  fairly  entitled  to.  The 
objection  which  they  felt  to  fixing  the 
boundaries  according  to  these  Local  Acts 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred, 
was,  that  these  Acts  laid  down  certain 
limits,  subject  to  be  altered  by  subsequent 
circumstances;  so  that  boundaries  adopted 
by  them  would  be  perpetually  shifting,  as 
other  places,  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances stated  in  those  Acts,  came  within 
their  operation.  W^ith  respect  to  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Carlisle  said  he  had  received  in  a  printed 
pa{)er  from  Whitehaven,  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
begged  to  observe,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  be  correct,  for  the  boundaries  were  never 
decided  on  by  the  Commissioners,  or  at 
least,  their  decision  was  never  known  till 
they  came  to  London.  He  repeated,  there- 
fore, that  the  reports  alluded  to  by  the 
hon.  Member  were  without  foundation,  and 
he  expressed  himself  satisfied  that  the 
boundaries  decided  on  by  the  Comniission-i 
ers  were  the  best  that  the  circumstanoes 
presented  for  their  adoption. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  S3;  Noes 
82— Majority  59. 


List  of 

Ellis,  W. 

FiVans,  Col.  De  Lacy 
Evans,  W, 
Oillon,  W. 
Guise,  Sir  W.  B. 
Hoskins,  K. 
Howard,  II. 
Howard,  P, 
Hume  J. 

M'Namara,  Major 
Morrison,  J. 
rVConnell,  D. 
Paget,  T. 


the  Ayes. 

Rider,  T. 
Stuart,  Lord  D. 
Strickland*  G. 
Tennyson,  Rt.Hon.C. 
Tliicknesie,  R. 
WarburtOD,  II, 
Wilks,  J. 
Williams,  A.  W. 
Wood,  Alderman 
Wood,  J. 

Tellf.bs. 
Blaniire,W. 
JaiDeit  W. 


Mr.  George  Bankes  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed Imundary  of  the  new  borough  of 
Dorchester.  He  thought  that  it  should 
not  be  limited  to  the  river  rome  on  the 
north.  That  river  was,  in  fsfit^  but  a  very 
small  stream,  and  intersected  a  parish,  the 
whole  of  which  he  conceived  ought  to  he 
included  within  the  boundary  line.  He 
should  therefore  propose,  that  the  wholt 
of  the  parish  of  Trinity,  instead  of  that 
portion  nf  it  only  whicn  lay  on  the  south 
of  the  Frome,  he  included  within  the  limiti 
of  the  borough. 

Mr.  Port  man  thought  that  such  an 
amendment  would  be  quite  unneoesaaiy,  M 
he  believed  that  only  one  house  would  bs 
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presented  some  time  ago.  The  petitioners, 
after  deprecating  the  application  of  the  10/. 
franchise  to  scot  and  lot  boroughs,  in 
which  he  cordially  joined  with  them,  and 
after  stating  that  many  of  them  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  houses,  and  otherwise 
cruelly  treated,  went  on  to  pray,  that  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  be  not  added  to  the 
borough,  for  not  only  was  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  the  property  of  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter,  but  his  influence  by  such  an  addi- 
tion would  overwhelm  the  whole  of  the  inde- 
pendent interest  in  Stamford.  The  peti- 
tioners also  stated,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  borough  would  rather  that  it  should  be 
disfranchised  altogether,  than  that  such  an 
arrangement  should  be  made,  tending  to  in- 
crease the  influence  of  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter.  He  had  indulged  a  hope  that  his  no- 
ble friends  would  have  listened  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  these  petitioners,  and  would 
have  abstained  from  doing  an  act  by  which 
the  freedom  of  their  borough  would  be 
entirely  and  for  ever  destroyed.  He  would 
impute  no  sinister  views,  no  improper  mo- 
tives, to  his  noble  friends ;  it  could  not  be 
their  object  to  offer  any  sacrifice  of  this 
kind  to  a  nobleman  who  was  totally  op- 
posed to  them  in  political  opinions.  They 
could  have  no  object  but  to  discharge  their 
duty,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg- 
ment, and  in  the  most  conscientious  man- 
ner; any  more  than  the  Commissioners, 
who  no  doubt  intended  to  discharge  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them  according  to  the 
best  of  their  ability ;  but  notwithstanding 
these  admissions,  it  was  fully  open  to  the 
House — nay  more,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
House — if  they  should  find,  that  any  of 
these  arrangements  did  in  fact  counteract 
the  purposes  of  the  Reform  Bill,  which 
was  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people,  and  not  to  destroy  it — to  correct  any 
erroneous  arrangement  which  might  have 
guch  effect,  and  he  trusted  to  be  enabled  to 
do  so  on  the  present  occasion.  The  borough 
of  Old  Stamford  contained  about  6,000  in- 
habitants, and  from  400  to  500  10/.  houses. 
The  real  number  of  10/.  houses  was 
496  3  howeyer,  he  would  let  the  number  be 
as  stated  by  the  Commissioners  400.  It  had 
in  either  case,  an  ample  constituency,  con- 
siderably exceeding  tne  number  required. 
The  township  of  St.  Martin,  which  the 
House  would  always  remember  was  in  the 
county  of  Northampton  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  and  in  every  respect  to- 
tally distinct  from  Stamford,  contained 
only  1,200  inhabitants,  and,  according  to 
the    CouimissioQera'    Report^    mtj   10/. 


houses.  Now,  when  it  was  considered  that 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  houses 
— indeed,  the  whole  of  the  parish,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fire  and  twenty 
acres — belong  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter 
— when  it  was  recollected,  that  after  two 
severe  contests,  which  excited  great  interest 
and  attention  throughout  the  country  at 
the  time,  he  (Mr.  Tennyson)  only  obtained 
a  majority  of  fifty  voters — and  if  his  op- 
ponent had  not  resigned,  and  the  whole 
of  the  voters  had  been  polled  out,  that  ma- 
jority would  have  been  reduced  to  about 
thirty  or  thirty-five — when  the  House  con- 
sidered these  circumstances,  he  hoped  it 
would,  at  least,  pause  before  it  consented 
to  the  addition  of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin.. 
It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  observe  that 
the  addition  of  this  village — for  it  really 
was  nothing  more  than  a  well-built  village 
in  Northamptonshire — was  superfluous  for 
the  objects  of  the  Bill,  for  there  was  a 
sufficiently  large  constituency  already  ex- 
isting. It  was  equally  obvious,  that  if 
such  addition  were  made,  the  Marquess 
of  Exeter  might  hereafter  choose — as  -he 
had  heretofore,  in  all  times  past,  chosen, 
until  the  election  of  1831-^ the  members 
for  Stamford.  The  interests  of  St.  Mar- 
tin's were  not  such,  individually,  as  ta  re- 
quire any  representation  beyond  that  which 
it  obtained  as  a  portion  of  the  county  of 
Northampton ;  but  even  if  it  did,  they  would 
not  procure  for  it^  adding  it  to  Stamford, 
such  Representation,  for  the  inhabitants 
being  chiefly  Lord  Exeter's  tenants,  they 
had  not,  and  would  not  be  permitted  to 
exercise,  any  will  of  their  own.  But,  by 
thus  adding  it  to  Stamford,  they  would  de- 
prive that  town  of  the  power — the  ancient 
right — lately,  at  the  price  of  so  much 
suffering  to  the  inhabitants,  recovered— 
of  sending  its  own  representatives  to 
Parliament.  Under  the  pretext  of  giv- 
ing Representation  to  St.  Martin's,  which 
would  not  be  achieved,  Stamford  would 
be  robbed  of  the  Representation  it  pos- 
sessed. He  understood,  that  his  noble 
friend,  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces, 
if  he  (Mr.  Tennyson)  should  fail  in  ex- 
cluding the  entire  parish  of  St.  Martin, 
proposed  to  contract  the  boundary,  so  as  to 
include  only  that  portion  of  it  which  had 
been  pointed  out  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  option  of  the  Government,  who,  in  the 
first  instance, 'determined  to  add  the  whole 
parish.  The  whole  parish  contained  776 
acres,  including  a  great  portion  of  the 
park  of  the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  and  other 
ground  belonging  to  biin*     This  park  ati4 
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loiae  other  territory  was  to  be  omitted^  but 
still  the  wboleof  that  part  of  the  parish  which 
was  DOW  built  upon  was  to  be  included 
and  a  considerable  district  of  ground  also 
which  the  Commissioners  stated  would 
leave  space  for  a  much  larger  and  more 
populous  community  than  the  parish  of 
St.  Martin's  now  contained.  So,  my  Lord 
Exeter  would  not  only  have  the  benefit  of 
thebuildings  which  now  existed,  but  might 
add  to  their  number  at  his  pleasure,  and 
might  also  raise  the  small  tenements  in  St. 
Martin's  to  10/.  holdings,  by  means  of 
600  or  700  acres  of  land  which  he  pos- 
sessed in  Stamford ;  thus  he  might  in- 
crease his  interest  to  an  immense  extent, 
if  it  were  necessary.  But  it  was  unneces- 
sary— for  the  buildings  already  included, 
even  in  the  contracted  boundary,  would,  as 
efTectually  as  the  addition  of  the  whole 
parish,  enable  the  noble  Marquess  to  com- 
mand the  Representation  of  the  horough 
of  Stamford  in  all  future  times.  It  should 
be  observed,  that  this  was  the  only  side  of 
Stamford  on  which  any  new  buildings 
could  be  erected;  for  Stamford  was  girt 
round  on  all  other  sides  by  open  fields  and 
commons,  over  which  the  Marquess  of 
Exeter  was  Lord  of  the  Manor ;  and  he 
had  contrary  to  the  anxioubly-repeatcd 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  constantly  re- 
fused to  consent  to  an  enclosure,  lest,  by 
the  creation  of  separate  property,  other 
parties  should  build  houses  there  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  interest,  and  thus  the  borough 
be  emancipated.  Now  the  addition  pro- 
posed on  the  other  side  of  the  borough  was 
given  to  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  alone, 
and  he  could  build  houses  to  a  great  and 
overwhelming  extent.  He  believed  his 
noble  friends  imagined  that  in  adhering  to 
this  arrangement,  they  were  following  up 
and  acting  upon  some  general  rule  which 
they  had  established.  He  had  looked 
through  the  instructions  to  the  Commis- 
sioners with  some  anxiety,  but  had  been 
unable  to  discover  any  such  general  rule, 
as  applied  to  boroughs  having  more  than 
300  10/.  houses.  It  was  true  such  a  rule 
mieht  be  a  good  one — it  might  be  wise 
ana  reasonable  and  expedient  to  proceed 
u|)ou  the  general  principle  of  adding  dis- 
tricts of  towns  adjacent  to  old  boroughs, 
even  if  situated  in  another  county :  but 
yet  if  the  application  of  such  general  rule 
to  a  particular  case,  instead  of  promoting 
the  independence  of  the  whole  constitu- 
ency, and  contributing  to  the  freedom  of 
election,  should,  on  the  contrary,  alto- 
gether destroy  both^  and  thus  counteract 


the  express  object  and  design  of  the  R«« 
form  Bill — then  an  exception  ought  to  taa 
made  in  such  a  case.    But^  he  could  find 
no  case  whatever — perhapii  if  there  was 
one  his  noble  friends  would  point  it  out. 
He  was  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which • 
for  the  sake  of  adding  to  a  borough  with 
a  suflicient,  or  even  an  insufficient,  coneti- 
tuency,  his  Majesty's  Ministers  hadcroesed 
a  river,  and  gone  into  another  county.  The 
only  case  in  M'hich  the  circumatances  were 
analogous    to  this,  the  only  case  which 
formed  a  parallel  to  it,  which  he  had  been 
able    to  discover,  was  that  of  Windaor. 
Windsor  contained  7>000  inhabitanti;  it 
was  joined  to  Eton  by  a  bridge  over  the 
river  Thames,   which  separated  the   two 
towns;   and,  that  the  parallel  might  be 
complete,  Windsor  was  in  tlie  county  of 
Berks,  and  Eton  in  the  county  of  Buck-* 
ingham.     The  township  of  Eton,  which 
was  as  much  connected  with  Windaor  as 
that  of  St.  Martin   was   with   Stamford, 
contained  'i,500  inhabitants ;  whereas  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  St.  Martin  was 
only  1,200.     How  had  his  Majesty's  Min* 
isters  acted  with  regard  to  tliis  parallel 
case  of  Windsor  and  Eton.     Had   they 
united  the  two  places  for  the  purpose  A 
Representation?    No  such  thing;  and  why 
not  ?   lie  should  like  to  hear  from  his  nobte 
friends,  why,  when  upon  the  general  rule  or 
principle  which  they  assumed  they  added 
St.  Martin  to  Stamford,  they  had  not  also 
added  Eton,  with  more  than  double  the 
})opulation   of   St.  Martin,  to  Windsor? 
He  was  totally  at  a  loss  to  discover  any 
reason  for  the  different  treatment  of  these 
two  cases.    The  reason  given  by  the  Con^ 
missioners,  indeed,  appeared  substantively 
and  sul)stantial]y  to  be  a  very  good  one. 
They  said,  '  The  res])ectab]e  character  and 
'  appearance  of  the  town  of  EtoUj  and  the 
'  very  natural  similarity  of  interests  whidi 
'  arises  from  the  continuity  of  two  such 
'  towns,  arc  reasons  why  it  might,  under 
'  some  circumstances,  be  omsidered  advit* 
'  able  to  extend  to  Eton  the  privilege  ef 
'  the  elective  franchise ;  now  here  is  the 
'  reason  ;  but  as  Windsor  has,  without  sudi 
'  addition,    778    houses    worth   lOL,  the 
*  boundary  line  proposed  does  not  include 
'  Eton.'    Why  did  not  his  noble  ftiends 
say  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of  Stan- 
ford ;  and  when  they  found  that  it  ooo« 
tained  400  or  500  10/.  houses,  eoually  de- 
cide that  the  boundary  line  should  not  in- 
clude the  township  of  St.  Martin  ?     If 
Eton    had   l)een  added  to  the    town   ef 
Windsor^,  there  would  have  beoi  no  ui> 
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terest  introduced  by  such  a  proceeding 
that  would  have  crushed  the  independence 
of  the  electors  of  Windsor.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  an  addition  would  have  thrown 
into  that  town  a  body  of  independent 
voters,  who  might  possibly  liave  relieved 
them  from  the  operation  of  certain  influ- 
ences to  which  they  might  be  exposed. 
His  right  hon.  friend,  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  and  member  for  Windsor,  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  give  some  information 
on  this  point.  But  in  the  case  of  Stamford, 
the  addition  was  made  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  principle  upon  which  the  ad- 
dition was  avoided  in  the  case  of  Windsor; 
and  moreover,  the  addition  of  the  township 
of  St.  Martin  must  for  ever  crush  and 
absolutely  annihilate  the  independence  of 
the  electors  of  Stamford — that  independ- 
ence, for  which  its  patriotic  and  noble- 
minded  inhabitants  had  fought  so  mag- 
nanimously, and  at  sacrifices  wliich  in  a 
])eculiar  manner  entitled  them  to  justice, 
at  least,  if  not  to  favour.  He  could  not 
avoid  remarking  upon  the  extreme  absurd- 
ity, that  in  a  Bill  which  professed  ''  to 
amend  the  lleprcsentation  of  the  i)eoplc" 
•—in  a  measure  which  affected  to  retain 
certain  boroughs,  because  they  were  fit  to 
enjoy  Representation — any  borough  so  re- 
tained should,  by  the  new  arrangements 
effected  in  the  measure  itself,  be  gratuit- 
ously and  wilfully  placed  in  such  a  situ- 
ation as  to  be  deprived  of  the  Representa- 
tion it  before  enjoyed,  and  become  a  nomi- 
nation borough  1  If  such  an  effect  in  the 
present  case,  formed  a  single  exception  to 
the  general  o|)eration  of  the  Reform  Bills, 
the  House  ought  to  prevent  any  such  ex- 
ception, by  abandoning  the  new  boundary 
now  proi)oscd.  If  there  were  more  of  such 
cases — the  result  of  new  boundaries  and 
arrangements — then  the  country  would 
very  soon  require  a  new  Reform  Bill,  and 
a  new  schedule  A.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  there  would  be  no  case  so  preposterous 
as  tliis — no  case  where  an  open  borough — 
especially  one  where  the  inhabitants  had 
conquered  its  own  freedom,  after  an  admi- 
rable and  arduous  struggle,  under  circum- 
stances of  terror  and  persecution,  and  at  a 
period  when  the  effect  was  of  even  more 
importance  to  the  kingdom  at  large  than  to 
themselves  locally,  would  by  the  Reform 
which  they  had  contributed  to  accomplish, 
be  transformed  into  a  complete  nomination 
borough.  Such  however  would  be  the 
effect  at  Stamford,  if  the  House  should 
not  agree  to  his  Motion,  as  must  be  per- 
fectly clear  to  any  mau  at  all  9C(j[uaiuted 


with  the  town,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
ncct«d  with  it.  The  electors  of  Stamford 
nobly  exerted  themselves  on  behalf  of  their 
country;  thev  not  only  encountered  per« 
sonal  oppressions,  but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  being  scot-and-lot  voters,  they 
consented,  for  the  general  cause  of  Reforroi 
to  return  him  to  Parliament,  although  thev 
knew  he  proposed  to  support  a  Reform  Billj 
by  which  the  class  to  wnich  the  majority 
of  them  belonged  would  be  deprived  of 
their  elective  rights.  They  trusted  that, 
at  leasts  the  constituency  to  be  substituted 
in  their  places  would  be  left  an  independ* 
eut  constituency:  little  did  they  dream 
that  this  magnificent  promise  of  Reform,  tp 
which  they  were  so  largely  sacrificingi 
would  establish  the  new  amstituency  UQ« 
der  circumstances  which  would  renaer  its 
perpetual  condition  more  abject  than  that 
from  which  they  were  then  redeeming 
themselves.  It  was  with  feelings  of  grie^ 
but  not  of  despair — for  they  still  looked  with 
confidence  to  this  House,  that  they  founds 
after  all  they  had  undergone,  after  all  the 
afflictions  they  had  been  compelled  to  en- 
dure—that their  borough  was  to  be  eter- 
nally consigned  to  that  same  domination 
from  which  they  naturally  imagined  they 
were  for  ever  emancipated.  Others  had 
sacrificed  to  this  great  cause  ;  private  indi- 
viduals had  made  large  surrenders  ou  the 
altar  of  their  country;  yet  little  did  those 
who  made  sacrifices  of  this  kind  imaginci 
when  they  cheerfully,  joyfully  offered  up  bo- 
roughs over  which  they  possessed  the  power 
of  nomination,  that  the  names,  situations, 
and  patrons  of  such  boroughs  would  alone  be 
changed!  That  other  nomination  bo« 
roughs,  much  more  objectionable  in  prin- 
ciple than  those  which  had  been  abolished* 
would  be  constituted — more  objectionable 
because  they  were  not  paltry  villages,  or 
green  mounds,  but  communities  assumed 
to  deserve  and  require  Representation,  and 
therefore  retained  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  aware  that  he  might  appear  to  be  an  in- 
terested advocate,  when  stating  his  impres- 
sion, that  it  would  hereafter  be  impossible 
for  himself,  or  any  other  independent  man, 
to  represent  the  borough  of  Stamford,  if  he 
failed  in  his  present  Motion.  But  he  assured 
the  House  he  was  exclusively  actuated  now, 
as  when  he  headed  the  electors  of  Stamford 
in  their  successful  struggle,  by  an  anxiety 
to  rescue  for  the  people  a  portion  of  theur 
inheritance ;  and  that  neither  then,  nor  on 
any  other  occasion   in   the  course  of  bis 

tublic  life,  had  he  ever  suffered  himself  to 
e  influenced  by  private  views^  by  personal 
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fiselingSj  or  self-interested  motives.  If  the 
result  should  be,  that  the  means  by  which 
he  sat  10  that  House  should  fail,  and, 
no  other  offer  to  him,  he  should,  at  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  retire  from  the 
political  world  into  private  life,  and  carry 
with  him  the  sweet  and  lasting  consolation, 
that,  during  his  public  career,  he  had  done 
all  in  his  humble  power,  and  according  to 
the  best  of  his  feeble  judgment,  to  advance, 
and  to  establish  upon  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, the  liberties  and  happiness  of  his 
country.  Thanking  the  House  for  the  in- 
dulgence which  he  had  ventured  to  bespeak 
on  behalf  of  his  constituents,  he  should 
move  to  leave  out  all  the  words  after  the 
word  *'  Stamford"  in  the  description  of  the 
boundary  of  that  borough. 

Mr.  Wilks  had  been  requested  to  second 
the  Motion,  but  if  he  had  not  been  re- 
quested, he  should  have  done  it  most 
cheerfully  on  behalf  of  all  the  constituency 
of  England.  He  would  resist  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  an  attempt  like  this, 
to  frustrate  the  triumph  of  Reform.  He 
opposed  with  reluctance  those  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  supporting ;  but  in  this 
instance  they  appeared  to  oppose  them- 
selves. In  the  Borough,  of  Stamford  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  independent 
voters  to  entitle  that  place  to  retain  its 
Members  without  adding  St.  Martin's  to 
it,  which  would  only  expose  them  to  a 
repetition  of  those  harassing  and  degrading 
contests  to  which  they  had  been  long 
subject,  and  from  which  they  had  almost 
emancipated  themselves.  The  proposed 
union  was  only  calculated  to  deprive  the 
electors  of  Stamford  of  the  privileges  they 
had  long  enjoyed,  and  most  honourably 
exercised.  He  cordially  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Lord  Althorp  thought  it  was  impossible 
that  the  committee  could  have  acted  other- 
wise than  they  had  done  with  respect  to 
Stamford.  The  rule  upon  which  they  had 
always  acted  was  this — that  whenever  the 
bounds  of  the  town  extended  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  borough,  the  whole  town 
should  be  included  in  the  borough.  If 
they  had  done  otherwise  in  this  case,  they 
would  have  done  so  only  because  the  Mar- 
quess of  Exeter  had  influence  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin.  To  admit  that  as  a  reason 
would  be  contrary  to  every  principle  on 
which  they  had  acted,  or  ought  to  act. 
The  right  hon.  member  would  recollect, 
that  in  the  course  of  some  conversation 
last  year,  relative  to  the  appointment  of 
the  commissioners^  he  suggested  that  those 


gentlemen  should  not  add  St  Martin  to 
Stamford,  on  account  of  the  influence 
which  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  poaeened  in 
that  place,  to  which  he  (Lord  Althorp) 
replied  that  it  was  totally  impossible  that 
the  commissioners  could  take  that  cir- 
cumstance into  their  consideration.  No 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  Stamford 
could  pretend  that  St.  Martin  was  not  a 
part  of  the  town.  It  was  a  trifling  cir- 
cumstance, perhaps,  to  mention,  bat  the 
Inn  at  which  persons  changed  horses  in 
travelling  through  Stamford  was  actually 
in  St.  Martin.  As  he  said  before,  the 
only  ground  upon  which  the  right  hoo. 
Gentleman  could  pretend  to  justify  the 
exclusion  of  St.  Martin,  was  the  influence 
possessed  by  the  Marquess  of  Exeter  in 
that  parish  ;  but  that  argument  was  so 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  impartiality 
and  justice,  that  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  support  it.  Upon  these  groands, 
he  thought  that  the  House  would  come  to 
a  wrong  decision  if  they  should  agree  to 
the  Motion.  He  would  take  care  not  to 
be  a  particeps  criminis,  and  therefore 
should  vote  against  it. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  the  Commissioners 
had  departed  from  the  principle  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  alluded,  and  he  would 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  because  he 
thought  the  electors  of  Stamford  were 
hardly  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  the  Commissioners. 

Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  the  reply 
which  was  given  to  his  right  hon.  friena 
in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  and  to 
which  his  noble  friend  had  referred,  was  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  insinuation  con- 
tained in  the  latter  portion  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member's  speech.  If  the  Go- 
vernment had  acted  upon  the  principle  of 
inquiring  what  particular  influence  pre* 
vailed  in  boroughs,  with  a  view  of  making 
it  preponderate  in  some  cases,  and  of 
weakening  it  in  others,  the  Boundary  Bill, 
instead  of  being  a  measure  which  they 
could  recommend,  would  be  a  measure  of  as 
gross  partiality  as  ever  was  proposed  in 
Parliament.  Putting  aside  the  question  of 
the  Marquess  of  £xeter*8  influence,  let 
them  examine  whether  it  were  proper  that 
the  proposed  addition  should  be  made  to 
Stamford.  The  rule  upon  which  the  Com« 
missioners  had  acted  was  this,  that  all 
parts  of  a  town,  extending  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  borough,  should  be  added  to  the  bo- 
rough. The  Commissioners  found  that 
the  parish  of  St.  Martin,  though  not  under 
the  municipal  jurisdiction,  was,  in  fiict| 
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part  of  the  town  of  Stamford,  and  was  under  j-.    /. . ,     a  yes 

the    same    regulations    with   respect    to  ^^                  ' 

assessed  taxes  and  militia.     In  Sudbury,  Blamire,  W.                  Paget,  T. 

and  in  many  other  cases,  the  Commissioners  Navies,  Colonel             Rider,  T. 

^  J          •^^1         •     •  1       I.'  1.  •!.  Ellis,  W.                         Stuart,  Lord  D. 

acted  upon  the  principle  which  it  was  pro-  jj^„^        ^  p              Thicknesse,  R. 

posed  to  apply  to  Stamford.      It  was  said  Hoskins,  K.                  Tomes,  J. 

that  they  had  departed  from  this  rule  by  Howard,  H.                   Warburlon,  H. 

not  uniting  Eton  to  Windsor.     The  case  of  Hunt,  H.                       Wood,  J. 

Eton  was  anxiously  considered  by  his  hop.  James,  W.                     Williams,  W.  A. 

friend    (Mr.  Littleton)    and   Lieutenant  Moreton,Hon.H.G.F.              Tellers. 

Drummond,  and  they  felt  much  difficulty  Noel,  Sir  G.                   Tennyson,  Rt,  Hon, C. 

as  to  what  ought  to  be  determined  in  this  O^Connell,  D.                Wilks,  J. 

case ;  upon  the  whole,  however,  seeing  that  Mr.  William  Miles  could  not  allow  the 

the  constituency    of  Windsor  was   very  lastopportunitywhich  this  debate  afforded, 

numerous,  and  that  Eton  was  a  town  of  to  passwithout  pointing  out  to  his  Majesty's 

itself,  and  applied  to  the  particular  purpose  Government  the  hardship  that  would  be 

of  a  College,  it  was  thought  better  to  make  inflicted  upon  the  freeholders  of  that  dis- 

that  an   exception    to  the  general   rule,  trict  which   it   was  proposed  to  inclade 

That  was  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  what  within  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Bristol 

appeared  at  first  to  be  a  discrepancy  in  for  election  purposes.     If  he  snould  suo- 

these  arrangements.     If  the  House  should  ceed  in  distinctly  stating  the  case,  he  was 

agree  to  the  Amendment,  in  order  to  coun-^  convinced  that  his  Majesty's  Government 

teract  the   influence  of  the  Marquess  of  would  see  the  propriety  of  not  disturbing 

Exeter  in  the  borough  of  Stamford,  they  the  boundaries  of  Bristol  at  present  well 

would  act  upon  aprinciple  which  he  should  known  and  defined.     The  right  of  voting 

be   sorry  to  see  introduced.     He  should  therein    was  very  varied  and  extensive, 

certainly  feel  regret,  if  the   arrangement  Freeholds,  however,  situated  in   Bristol, 

proposed     by    the    Bill     should    operate  gave  only  franchises  for  the  city.     By  the 

prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  a  body  of  Reform  Bill  which  was  last  year  rejected 

men,  whose  independent  conduct  had  at-  by  the  Lords,  it  was  proposed  to  increase 

quired   for  them   the  respect  of  all  the  these  freehold  rights,  and  to  permit  the 

friends  of  liberty.     This,  however,  was  a  possessors  to  vote  for  the  county  of  GIou« 

consideration  which  they  could  not  enter-  cester  or  Somerset,  according  to  the  relative 

tain,  and,  although  he  might  lament  the  situation  of  their  freeholds  on  either  side 

consequences,  he  must  adhere  to  the  prin-  of  the  river  Avon,  at  present  forming  the 

ciple  of  the  Bill.  geographical  and  natural  division  of  the 

Mr.    Wrangham  opposed   the  Amend-  counties.     That  Bill,  however,  which  had 

roent.     He  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  now  become  law,  confined  the  freeholders 

new-born  zeal  of  those  who  now  objected  to  their  ancient  rights ;  and,  although  they 

to  the  influence  of  a  Tory  nobleman,  though  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  the  omission 

they  had  never  found  fault  with  the  in-  of  that  clause  by  which  they  would  have 

fluence  of  a  man  of  property  when  he  was  a  been  so  greatly  benefited,  still  no  injustice 

Whig.     The  case  of  Sudbury  was  a  case  in  had  been  committed,  as,  though  the  House 

point,  and  he  thanked  the  noble  Lord  for  had  thought  it  advisable  not  to  extend  to 

admitting  that  the  hamlet  of  Ballingdon  them  any  additional  privilege,  yet  it  had 

was  a  part  of  Sudbury — a  fact  which  he  not  abstracted  from  them  any  possessed 

had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  urge  upon  the  right.     The  case,  however,  assumed  a  very 

noble  Lords  formerly,  to  prevent  the  unjust  different  aspect,  when  by  this  Bill  a  district 

disfranchisement  of  Sudbury.      He  was  of  country,  containing  33,304  inhabitants, 

sure  that  such  discussions  as  the  present  was  taken  from  the  county  of  Gloucester^ 

were  not  very  creditable  to  the  House,  and  a  population  of  12,032  persons  from 

He  would  support  the  arrangement  made  the  parish  of  Bedminster,  in  the  county  of 

by  the  Commissioners,  and  vote  for  uniting  Somerset,  and  placed  within  the  boundaries 

St.  Martin's  with  Stamford,   because   he  of  the  city  of  Bristol  for  election  purposes* 

thought  they  were   more    competent   to  The  freeholders  of  this  extensive  district, 

effect  a  proper  one  than  the  House  was.  amounting,  as  stated  on  a  former  occasion 

The  House  divided :— Ayes  19;  Noes  172  by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Bristol, 

' — Majority  153.  to  2,000,  would  then  become  subject  to  the 

same  election-law  as  was  applicable  to  the 
freeholders  of  Bristol^  .and  would  be  xe« 
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stricted  to  the  exercise  of  their  franchise 
for  the  city  alone.  They  could  not^  how- 
ever, grant  an  equal  participation  in  the 
elective  rights  for  the  city  to  tlic  45,336 
persons  thus  abstracted  from  the  county 
constituency  as  was  enjoyed  by  the  59,034 

S>rsons  now  composing  the  ]u>pulation  of 
ristol,  as  of  the  former  number,  the  free- 
holders and  10/.  householders  would  alone 
possess  the  right  of  voting;  whilst  of  the 
latter,  in  addition  to  tliesc  classes,  freemen 
by  birth  and  servitude,  in  perpetuity,  and 
those  by  marriage,  for  life,  if  resident,  at 
present  forming  by  far  the  greatest  ))ortion 
of  the  coiibtituency,  would  still  participate 
in  the  electoral  privilege.  Thus  the  large 
body  of  inhabitants  resident  in  the  suburbs 
of  Bristol  wiiuld  be  deprived  of  a  par- 
ticipation  in  county  elections,  which,  with 
other  freeholders,  copylutldcrs,  and  lease- 
holders, they  would  have  equally  shared, 
without  granting  to  them  c<|ual  ])rivilcgcs 
and  rights  with  the  constituency  of  that 
city  to  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
transfer  them.  Whether  or  no  it  was  po- 
litic as  far  as  regsirdcd  the  agricultural 
interest,  that  freeholders  of  large  towns  and 
their  suburbs  should  participate  in  the 
county  franchise,  it  would  be  useless  now 
to  inquire.  It  was  determined  to  retain 
them  all,  and  he  therefore  required  only 
equal  justice  to  all.  Let  it  l)e  recollected 
that  very  many  of  the  freeholders  to  be 
added  to  Bristol,  alrcridy  possessed,  by 
freedom,  a  right  of  voting  for  that  city  j 
so  that  such  persons  were  actually  deprived 
of  a  right  possessed,  without  any  equivalent, 
whilst  to  the  freeholders  of  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  other  favoured  towns, 
should  they  occupy  a  ]()/.  house  in  addition 
to  their  freeholds,  a  participation  in  both 
town  and  county  Representation  was  given. 
Whence  this  anomaly  ?  Was  the  electoral 
body  so  small — were  the  qualifving  tene- 
ments so  few — in  the  city  of  Bristol,  as  to 
call  for  this  large  annexation  of  territory  ? 
By  reference  to  the  number  of  electors  that 
polled  at  the  contested  election  in  1 8.'U),  it 
was  ascertained  that  (iyiSS  exercised  their 
rights  on  that  occasion  ;  if  from  this  num- 
beijthe  non-residents,  stated  as  1,!200,  were 
deaucted,  5,138  would  remain.  Many  per- 
sons had  aajuired  their  freedom  since  that 
period;  and  the  Sheriff's  return  stated, 
that  many  freemen  did  not  vote  at  tlhit 
election  :  setting,  however,  these  aside,  as 
it  was  impossible  with  accuracy  to  ascertain 
the  numbers,  if  to  the  5yl3H  present  elect- 
ors were  added  the  i  0/.  householders — and 
there  were  550  qualifying  tenements  in 


Bristol — heooeforward,  efeo  in  the  citr  •• 
at  present  constitutedy  there  would  be  a 
sufficiently  large  electoral  body  to  meet 
even  with  the  approbetion  of  the  bon. 
meuiber  for  Preston.  The  propoied  en- 
largement of  boundaries  could  not  butproFej 
in  the  highest  degree^  preyudicuil  to  toe  in- 
terests of  Bristol^  asj  from  the  influeooo 
that  the  freeholders  in  the  suburbe  at  pre« 
sent  possessed  in  the  elections  of  the  a«yoin- 
ing  counties,  whenever  a  question  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  city  was  agitated  in  the 
House,  the  attendance  of  these  county 
Members  was  generally  insured*  and  thua 
was  greater  weight  given  to  the  opiniona 
and  representations  of  the  dty  &f  embera. 
Nothing  was  added  to  the  independence  of 
Bristol  by  this  addition  to  the  boundarieij 
whilst  the  [western  division  of  Glouoeiter- 
sliire  was  converted  into  nearly  a  doee  bo- 
rough. The  iM)pulation  of  that  diviiion 
consisted  of  119,513  persons;  so  that,  by 
taking  away  the  elective  power  froni  the 
33,304  persons  who  were  to  be  added  to 
Bristol,  between  a  fourth  and  fiftb  of  tbe 
population  was  abstracted  from  tbe  county 
constituency :  the  inevitable  efiect  of  tbia 
would  be,  to  throw  such  great  weight 
into  tho  hands  of  a  noble  friend  of 
his,  as  to  give  him  an  almost  complete 
ascendency  in  the  return  of  Members  far 
that  county.  Not  an  inhabitant  ef  die 
district  that  it  was  proposed  to  include 
within  the  lioundaries  of  Bristol  was 
qualified  by  the  possession  of  bis  property 
either  to  share  in  the  civic  priTiJegeij 
or  to  discharge  any  corporate  office  vitliin 
the  city.  As  juu-ishes  they  maintained  tbeir 
own  poor,  paid  county-rates  to,  and  aerved 
as  Jurors  in,  the  countiesof  Glouoeaterand 
Somerset.  In  every  way  they  were  die- 
connected  from  the  city  to  which  tbey 
were  to  be  allied;  but  civilly,  crimimdlyy 
and,  in  the  case  of  Bedminsterj  ecdeaias- 
tically,  connected  with  the  two  oouDtiei 
from  which  the  Bill  dissevered  them.  Tbat 
the  10/.  householders  resident  in  tbe  dia- 
trict  to  be  added  who  neither  now  enjoyedp 
by  freehold  tenure^  a  vote  for  the  oouaty, 
nor,  by  the  possession  of  a  freedom,  one  for 
the  city--  that  they  should  be  anxioua  for 
this  annexation  he  could  readily  believet,  ai 
by  such  a  proceeding  they  ooiud  abuie  be 
made  participators  in  any  election }  hat 
that  the  freeholders  in  a  body  wero,  and 
must  be,  op|M>8ed  to  the  proposed  bound* 
arics,  he  was  thoroughly  convinced;  indeed, 
the  only  evidence  produced  in  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  desire  of  any 
body  of  persons  for  the  connexion  waa  thv 
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— *'  That  the  inhabitants  of  the  above 
enumerated  parishes  are  said  to  be^  in 
general,  desirous  of  being  considered  as 
belonging  to  Bristol."  But  did  it  become 
the  House,  on  mere  hearsay  evidence^  upon 
a  question  of  such  deep  interest  to  so  large 
a  body  of  freeholders,  to  come  to  a  decision 
analogous  to  the  report?  He  intreated 
the  House  to  pause  ere  it  sanctioned  it 
with  its  approbation.  All  he  asked  was^ 
that  the  freeholders  should  retain  in  those 
parishes^  thus  joined  to  Bristol,  their  pre- 
sent rights.  He  required  no  increase 
whatever  to  those  rights,  but  called  upon 
the  Government — and  in  this  case  with 
confidence,  as  his  appeal  was  alone  to  their 
feelings  of  justice — by  assenting  to  his  pro- 
position, namely^  that  of  allowing  the  pre- 
sent boundaries  to  remain  unaltered,  to 
confirm  the  privileges  at  present  possessed 
by  this  large  body  of  freeholders. 

Mr.  Littleton  could  only  say,  that  the 
same  principle  which  had  been  applied  with 
respect  to  the  city  of  Bristol,  had  been 
applied  much  more  extensively  with  regard 
to  other  places.  He  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance 
what  the  nature  of  the  franchise  was  in  this 
instance,  because  the  parties  lose  nothing. 
He  knew  that  one  of  the  Members  for 
Bristol  highly  approved  of  the  incorporation 
of  these  districts  with  that  city.  Certainly, 
it  might  be  true  that  some  dissatisfaction 
existed  on  the  part  of  individuals  5  but 
this  House  had  not  any  cognizance  of  that 
fact.  The  new  population  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  include  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  city  of  Bristol  was  certainly 
identified  in  interest  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old  city,  and  it  would  h^ve  been  ex- 
tremely injudicious  to  lose  this  opportunity 
of  combining  them  together  in  the  Re- 
presentation. 

Lord  Granville  Somerset  said,  it  was 
very  doubtful  whether  the  arrangement  was 
at  all  judiciously  made.  They  were  to 
take  a  population  out  of  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  and  out  of  the  county  of  So- 
merset, and  connect  them  with  the  city  of 
Bristol,  with  which  they  appeared  to  have 
no  natural  alliance.  It  was  perfectly  true 
that  many  of  the  persons  in  Uiose  districts 
were  connected  with  Bristol  in  the  way  of 
trade ;  but  to  tell  the  House  that  they 
should,  therefore,  be  united  with  that  city 
in  the  Representation,  was  as  reasonable 
as  to  say  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  hundreds  of  Surrey  should  be 
thrown  into  the  constituency  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  simply  because  a  great  many  | 


persons  residing  in  those  hundreds  derived 
their  means  of  subsistence  from  the  countj 
of  Middlesex.  This  did  not  appear  to  be 
an  argument  at  all  satisfactory  in  support 
of  the  proposition.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  persons  connected  with  Bristol  were  de-> 
cidedly  opposed  to  the  arrangement ;  aad 
if  this  plan  had  been  proposed  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  their  feelings,  then  the  nobU 
Lord  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  com- 
pletely failed.  But  after  the  decided  man- 
ner  in  which  the  noble  Lord,  on  a  former 
occasion,  expressed  his  opinion  upon  it,  it 
could  not  be  worth  while  to  divide  the 
House  upon  the  question. 
Clause  agreed  to. 

Several  verbal  Amendments  were  agreed 
to,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

Reform  Bill  (Scotland).]  On  tlie 
Motion  of  the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Report 
on  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  was  taken  into 
further  consideration.  The  learned  Lord 
moved  a  qualification  clause,  which  was 
read  a  first  and  second  time,  and  ordered  to 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS, 
Saturday,  June  23,  1832. 

MiNUTEA.]    Bill.    The  Division  of  Counties  broufht  up 
ftom  the  Commons,  and  read  a  fint  time. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Monday,  June  26,  1832. 

M  r  NUTES.]  Papers  ordered.  On  the  Motion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Exrraa,  Copies  of  the  Titias  of  the  Books  ratarved  to  ky 
the  Board  of  Education  in  Ireland  as  "  The  Standard  of 
the  Catholic  Faith.''-On  the  Motion  of  the  Earl  of  Wicx- 
LOW,  an  Account  of  the  diflbrcnt  Applications  tot  Schools 
made  to  the  Board  of  Eduoatioailrebttid).  OnttieMoCiasi 
of  the  Earl  of  Glrnoali,  a  Copy  of  the  Monthly  RetiuM 
of  the  Chief  Constables  of  Police  in  Ireland,  of  the  King's 
County,  Queen's  County,  Westmeath,  Carlow,  Kilkenny, 
Clare,  and  Tippoary,  of  the  Outrafcs  comrattted  in  ttadff 
respective  Baronies,  fW>m  the  1st  of  Mandi  to  the  latest 
period. 

Bills.  Read  a  second  time : — Corporation  Funds ;  Beer  Act 
Amendment. 

Petitions  presented.  .By  the  Earl  of  Slioo,  from  BalUnrobei 
and  by  the  Earl  of  Skfton,  ttom  Liverpool, — in  fiivoinr 
of  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland).— By  the 
Earl  of  Raonob,  ftom  York,  tot  Relief  to  the  Trading 
and  Agricultural  Interest.— By  Earl  Grey,  from  Reading i 
— by  Uie  Bishop  of  Cbichistxr,  from  Horsham  ("-by 
the  Duke  of  Suaanx,  from  Liverpool ; — by  Lord  Hoi<- 
LAjrn,  from  Warrington ;— by  the  Earl  of  CAjapaaoofwv, 
fhxn  Wigtown  and  SUpIeton;— by  Lord  DiiroABSir* 
from  Danby  and  Calmstock ;— by  the  Marquess  of  Cunri- 
LAND,  Ihnn  Olney ; — and  'by  the  Duke  of  Lonrarm, 
from  High  Platts  Penistanoe,— 4br  a  Rcrision  of  tho 
Criminal  Code. 

Punishment  of  Dbath.]  Lord  S^ffidi 
had  the  honour  to  pregent  a  Petitioa  to 
their  Lordships  for  toe  amelioration  of  the 
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Criminal  Code,  from  the  Inhabitants  of 
King8ton-upon-Thames ;  and  the  Peti- 
tioners stated  that  they  regarded  the  enact- 
ments which  went  to  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  Deaths  in  cases  of  attack  upon 
private  property,  unaccompanied  by  per- 
•onal  violence,  as  repugnant  to  humanity, 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  society,  and 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  our  religion ; 
that  the  severity  of  the  sentence,  far  from 
affording  security  to  property,  tended  to 
increase  the  commission  of  the  offence ;  and 
they  therefore  prayed  their  Lordships  to 
repeal  all  such  laws.  He  was  glad  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  drawing  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  this  subject,  as  the 
Punishment  of  Death  Bill  stood  for  re- 
committal that  very  day.  It  was  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  state,  that  he  entirely  and 
cordially  concurred  in  the  prayer  of  this 
petition.  He  rejoiced  to  find  that  the 
feelings  of  the  public  were  so  strong  on 
this  subject ;  and  that  a  Bill,  in  unison 
with  those  feelings,  was  upon  their  Ix)rd- 
ships'  Table.  He  would  not  then  enter 
into  an  argument  upon  the  question  as  to 
how  far  a  man  had  a  right  to  cut  short  his 
fellow  creature's  existence,  upon  his  own  fal- 
lible judgment — he  did  not  think  it  neces- 
•ary  then  to  go  into  that  question;  and  would 
only  say,  that  noonc  should  be  willing  to  in- 
flict that  punishment,  unless  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  and  expediency  of 
such  a  punishment.  He  would  ask,  whether 
it  were  politic  or  expedient  that  laws  should 
remain  on  the  Statute  Book  which  the 
greater  part  of  mankind  refused  to  carry 
into  execution  ?  Was  it  politic  or  expedient 
to  retain  on  the  Statute  Book  laws  which 
had  the  effect  of  transferring  from  the  cul- 
prit to  the  law,  the  odium  due  only  to  the 
crime,  and  which  tended  to  awaken  sym- 
pathy and  commiseration  for  the  sufferer, 
rather  than  to  deter  from  guilt  ?  If  it  w^ere 
shown,  as  it  could  be,  that  not  the  least 
possible  good  could  result  from  these  laws, 
that  they  were  neither  politic  nor  expe- 
dient, sufficient  reason  was  afforded  for 
their  repeal.  But  he  went  still  further, 
and  said,  that  these  laws  were  productive 
of  mischief  This  was  proved  by  the  dis- 
inclination which  existed,  on  all  hands,  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  by  which  means  it 
frequently  happened  that  guilty  persons 
were  protected  from  any  punishment  what- 
ever. They  consequently  offered  a  tempt- 
ation to  crime,  by  holding  out  a  hope  of 
impunity,  and  had  a  great  tendency  to  in- 
duce the  commission  of  perjury.  It  was  a 
notorious  fact  that  both  Jurors  and  witnesses 


often  peijured  themselves,  in  order  to  save 
the  criminal  from  capital  punishment; 
while,  now  and  then^  although  not  so 
often,  reluctance  was  manifested  bjr  the 
Judge  to  sentence  a  prisoner  who  had  been 
convicted.  If,  therefore,  a  temptatioit  was 
held  out  to  the  commission  of  perjury,  that 
was  of  itself  a  strong  ground  of  olriection 
to  the  law  which  caused  it.  On  this  ac- 
count he  felt  the  greatest  satisfaction  that 
a  Bill  should  now  be  before  their  Lordships 
on  the  subject,  hailing  it  as  the  first  step 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  Criminal 
laws.  He  would  beg,  before  sitting  down, 
to  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of 
their  Lordships,  the  propriety  of  establish- 
ing some  secondary  punishments,  becausct 
without  them,  the  course  of  justioe  would 
\ye  incomplete.  At  present  no  satisfactory 
secondary  punishment  existed  ;  and  crime 
had  increased  in  an  alarming  ratio.  In 
America,  secondary  punishments,  by  cor- 
rective discipline,  had  been  found  to  answer 
exceedingly  well — not  only  deterringotberB 
from  the  commission  of  crime,  but  enecting 
an  entire  reformation  in  the  character  of 
the  criminal.  At  New  York,  and  at  Con. 
necticut,  there  were  establishments  in 
which  convicts  were  subjected  to  this 
species  of  discipline — they  were  compelled 
to  silence  and  to  labour.  During  the  day 
they  were  subject  to  inspection^  worked 
together,  and  at  night  they  were  locked  up 
alone.  They  eat  their  meals  in  silence, 
sitting  with  their  backs  to  the  centre  of  the 
room,  so  that  they  did  not  see  each  other; 
and  if  a  man  uttered  a  word,  the  gaoler  or 
superintendent  (who  carried  a  whip)  imme- 
diately inflicted  the  lash  upon  the  onending 
individual.  He  did  not  admire  this  part 
of  the  discipline ;  but,  in  two  other  simikr 
establishments,  one  at  Philadelphia  and  the 
other  in  Pennsylvania— equally  effective— 
the  whip  was  not  used;  all  the  convicts 
worked  in  solitary  confinement*  and  dis- 
obedience was  punished  by  short  allowanoe 
of  food,  and  more  rigid  restraint.  He  oon- 
sidcred  that  the  discipline  pursued  at  these 
establishments  was  well  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  his  Majesty's  Government ;  and 
he  hoped  that  it  would  be  considered  ad- 
visable to  send  out  a  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
to  ascertain  what  probable'advantage  might 
be  derived  from  adopting  it,  or  that  aome 
other  means  should  be  taken  by  his  M^ 
jesty's  Government  for  the  purpoie  of  ob- 
taining the  best  information  on  this  auhject; 
for  those  who  were  adverse  to  the  tnHifriffi? 
of  capital  punishment  would  have  a  good 
right  to  complain,  if  the  Govemmmt^dU 
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not  substitute  such  other  and  secondary 
punishments  as  had  been  found  to  operate 
well  in  other  countries. 

Lord  Dacre  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day 
for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  Commit- 
tee on  the  Punishment  of  Death  Bill. 

Lord  Tenterden  said,  that  he  felt  called 
upon  to  express  his  dissent  from  this  Bill 
in  its  present  stage.  If  he  could  allow  his 
conduct  to  be  influenced  by  personal 
motives,  he  might  feel  disposed  to  give  his 
assent  to  such  a  Bill  as  this,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  relieve  himself  and  his 
brother  Judges  from  an  exceedingly  painful 
duty.  His  first  objection  to  this  Bill  was, 
that  we  had  at  present  no  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death  in  those  cases  in  which 
the  Bill  went  to  abolish  that  punishment. 
We  had  at  present,  in  this  country,  no 
punishment  which  could  effect  the  same 
degree  of  terror  as  was  intended  by  the 
punishment  of  death.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  had  referred  them  to  the  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
had  called  upon  them  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample set  to  them  in  that  country.  He  did 
not  profess  to  be  acquainted  with  what 
had  taken  place  in  America  on  this  subject, 
but  he  thought  he  could  perceive,  from  the 
countenances  of  many  noble  Lords,  while 
the  noble  Lord  was  addressing  himself  to 
that  point,  that  the  example  of  America 
was  not  one  that  could  be  followed  in  this 
country.  He  wished,  first  of  all,  to  see 
some  secondary  punishment  introduced  into 
this  country,  and  sanctioned  by  the  law, 
before  they  took  away  the  punishment  of 
death  from  the  cases  to  which  this  Bill  ap- 
plied. If  some  kind  of  secondary  punish- 
ment were  thus  introduced,  and  if  it  should 
be  found  to  be  salutary  and  effective,  then 
he  would  heartily  assent  to  such  a  measure 
as  this,  but  not  till  then.  By  postponing 
this  Bill  for  the  present.  Parliament  and 
the  public  would  be  induced  to  devote 
their  earnest  attention  to  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  some  substitute  for 
the  punishment  of  death  in  those  cases,  and 
that  would  be  one  good  effect  of  opposing 
the  Bill  now ;  for,  if  this  measure  should 
be  now  carried,  he  greatly  feared  that  very 
little  exertion  would  be  made  to  provide 
that  substitute  hereafter.  The  protection 
of  property  was  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
of  every  country ;  its  security  and  protec- 
tion formed  one  of  the  main  objects  of 
society,  and  he  did  not  believe  that  upon 
any  principles  of  religion  or  morality,  pro- 
perly understood,  the  taking  measures  for 
that  purpose  would  be  condamnedj  where 


they  were  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
property.  He  would  admit  that  that  ne- 
cessity should  be  clearly  made  out.  This 
Bill  abolished  the  puni^ment  of  death  for 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  any  amount, 
thus  repealing  the  existing  law,  which  fixed 
the  amount  that  made  the  offence  capital  at 
51.  That  offence  was  first  made  capital  by 
an  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  William  Srd* 
which  made  the  stealing  above  the  value 
of  40f.  in  a  dwelling-house  felony,  and 
punishable  with  death.  The  preamble  to 
that  Act  recited,  that  servants  and  other 
disorderly  persons,  had  been  induced  to  rob 
and  plunder  their  masters  in  their  dwellings 
houses,  by  reason  of  the  benefit  of  clergy 
being  extended  to  such  offences,  and  that  it 
was,  therefore,  necessary  to  pass  that  Act» 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  it  away  firom 
them.  As  the  law  now  stood,  the  amoimt 
which  rendered  the  offence  capital  wis 
fixed  at  5L,  but  if  this  measure  should  be 
passed,  taking  away  the  punishment  of 
death  from  all  such  offences,  the  temptation 
to  steal  in  dwelling-houses  would  be  greatly 
increased.  It  was  said,  that  as  this  punish- 
ment was  now  rarely  inflicted,  it  would  be 
better  to  abolish  it  altogether.  It  was 
quite  true  that  it  was  rarely  inflicted,  and 
he  was  glad  to  say,  that  after  all  the  com- 
plaints which  they  heard  of  the  severity  of 
the  laws  of  England,  they  heard  no  com- 
plaints as  to  the  severity  of  their  adminis- 
tration. But,  though  the  puni^ment  of 
death  was  rarely  applied  in  such  cases,  the 
power  of  its  application  was  attended  with 
a  salutary  effect,  for  it  was  a  very  di£ferent 
thing  for  a  man  to  be  able  to  say  to  him- 
self, *'  By  the  law  of  the  land,  I  can  commit 
such  and  such  crimes,  and  not  suffer  death," 
and  to  be  able  to  say,  "  If  I  commit  sudi 
and  such  crimes,  I  may  suffer  death." 
With  respect  to  the  other  branch  of  this 
Bill,  which  related  to  stealing  horses  and 
sheep,  he  should  observe,  that  the  former 
was  made  a  capital  offence  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  6th,  and  the  latter  in  that  of 
George  1st.  In  each  case,  the  penalty  of 
death  was  inflicted,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  the  crime.  Now,  he 
would  ask,  had  the  crime  decreased  recently 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  removal 
of  the  highest  punishment  necessary  ?  As 
to  the  argument,  that  the  present  state  of 
the  law  induced  perjury,  he  would  observe, 
that  at  present  Juries  were  always  directed 
to  find  the  value  of  the  article  as  if  it  were 
to  be  sold,  although  every  one  knew  that  a 
man's  property  was  more  valuable  to  him 
than  that  rate  o£  calculation ;  aod  he  (Lord 
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Tenterden)  had  not  found  that  Juries  were 
willing  or  anxious  to  find  verdicts  under 
the  value  which  would  inflict  the  punish- 
ment of  death.  With  regard  to  the  disin- 
clination of  prosecutors  to  come  forward,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  many  abstained  from 
motives  of  humanity,  as  they  stated ;  but 
he  believed  that  many  professed  to  abstain 
from  prosecuting  on  those  grounds,  whose 
real  motive  was  to  save  themselves  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  prosecuting,  and  to 
obtain  their  goods  again  without  that  in. 
convenience.  These  were  his  views  on  the 
subject.  He  thought  it  better  to  postpime 
the  Bill,  until  some  substitute  could  be 
found  for  the  punishment  of  death.  If  any 
noble  lyord  would  apply  his  attention  to 
thuf  subject,  and  should  think  his  (Lord 
Tenterden's)  experience  of  any  avail,  he 
should  be  happy  to  give  any  assistance  in 
his  power. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  he  had  not  had 
much  experience  in  Criminal  Courts ;  but 
for  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  the  indi- 
vidual who  had  advised  his  Majesty  as  to 
the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death, 
and  he  hoped  he  had  discharged  that  duty 
conscientiously,  as  he  was  sure  he  had  with 
much  assiduity.  He  never  went  to  the 
King  with  the  Recorder's  report  in  his 
hand,  without  having  carefully  read  every 
case  it  contained,  made  an  abstract  of  the 
whole  evidence,  and  considered  the  effect  of 
that  evidence,  and  its  bearings  in  each  parti- 
cular case.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  an  ap- 
propriate secondary  punishment,  for  that 
had  employed  his  thoughts  and  attention  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  he  never  could  find 
what  he  considered  a  proper  secondary 
punishment.  He  must  state  to  their  Lord- 
ships, that  according  to  his  experience,  the 
fear  of  death  did  very  often  operate  to  pre- 
vent the  commission  of  those  crimes  against 
which  it  was  directed.  He  remembered  a 
particular  case,  that  the  Judges  having 
found  a  great  number  of  horses  stolen,  had 
declared,  that  on  the  next  Circuit  they 
would  leave  everv  man  for  execution  who 
was  found  guilty  of  that  oflencc.  He  be- 
lieved that  between  that  and  the  next  Cir- 
cuit, not  one  horse  was  stolen  in  all  Eng- 
land ;  so  that  the  Judges  were  saved  by  that 
fact  from  putting  into  execution  the 
denunciation  they  had  previously  made. 
Many  crimes  of  the  same  denomination 
differed  so  much  in  circumstance^  and 
were  so  different  in  degrees  of  guilt,  that 
the  Legislature  had  been  compelled  to 
make  a  sweeping  law  to  embrace  them  all. 
Ht  need  not  go  further  than  the  subjects 


mentioned  in  the  BID,  tofindflnfllnstntioii 
of  this  fact.  One  pert  of  the  Bill  related 
to  horse-stealing ;  and  he  remembered  two 
cases  of  horse-stealing  which  frould  e^lain 
what  he  meant ;  one  was  the  case  of  a  man 
who  stole  a  horse  in  the  neishbomfluiod  of 
London,  and  afterwards  md  it  to  some 
person  near  the  Small-poz  Hospital,  who 
killed  it.  That  horse^  it  was  {iro'ved  on 
the  trial,  was  not  of  the  vahie  of  5x.y  ex- 
cept to  be  killed.  The  Crown  extended 
its  mercy  to  the  man,  and  it  certainly  would 
have  been  a  hard  case  if  the  law  had  been 
suffered  to  take  its  course.  In  the  same 
Report  was  another  case  of  a  man  convicted 
of  stealing  a  horse  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
London,  in  the  county  of  Essex.  On  this 
man's  trial  it  was  proved,  by  those  who 
traced  his  progress  after  stealing  the  first 
horse,  that  before  he  reached  London  he 
had  stolen  nine  horses  more.  Not  onlr 
was  he  guilty  of  all  these  dSeneeB,  bat  it 
was  also  proved  on  his  trial,  that  there  were 
found  on  him  the  keys  of  all  the  turnpike- 
gates  within  six  miles  of  London.  These 
two  cases  were  very  difierent,  and  be  wss 
not  able  to  find  out  how  one  law,  one 
punishment,  could  be  made  to  apply^  to  such 
different  cases,  though  they  came  under  the 
same  denomination.  The  same  difficulty 
was  found  with  respect  to  forgery.  Suppose 
a  man  was  to  forge  a  cheque  upon  him  for 
1 0/. ;  he  should  as  soon  think  of  banging 
himself  as  hanging  the  man  for  that  single 
offence.  But  forgery  might  be  committed 
with  some  most  aggravated  circnmstanoes; 
there  might  be  great  breaches  of  confidence 
— a  person  might  be  intrusted  with  powers 
of  attorney,  and  might  defraud  aU  his  en^ 
tomers — a  man  might  do  as  Fauntlemy  Al^ 
forge  all  the  names  of  the  customers  ftr 
whom  he  was  trustee,  and  might  take  oat 
of  the  pockets  of  those  customers,  in  a  few 
months,  250,000/.  or  300,000^;  and  to  Mf 
that  such  a  man  was  not  to  be  punished  with 
death,  out  of  respect  for  human  life,  wis 
carrying  the  doctrine  too  far ;  and  in  that 
he  could  not  agree.  How  many  honest  and 
industrious  persons  had  been  reduced  to 
want  and  misery  by  such  nefkrious  and 
profligate  proceedings?  Again,  the  BID 
exempted  from  the  punishment  of  deiA 
individuals  found  guilty  of  stealing  to  dbe 
amount  of  5/.  in  a  dwelling-house.  Was 
this,  as  a  general  regulation,  a  wise  oatf 
A  man  might  come  to  his  house,  and  ttesl 
5L  Now  if  he  prosecuted  that  man  to  eoo* 
victi<m,  he  did  not  think  that  the  mm  wtl 
likely  to  be  visited  with  the  extreme  penalQ^ 
of  the  law,  because  the  oflbnee  WOiiU 
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seriously  affect  his  fortune.  But  let  them 
put  the  case  in  another  way.  Let  them 
suppose  that  the  person  despoiled  was  a 
poor  industrious  man,  who  had  found  it  ex- 
tremely difhcult  to  amass  such  a  sum.  Did 
not  this  make  a  wide  and  marked  distinction 
in  the  case  ?  Did  not  the  act  that  reduced 
this  man  to  utter  penury  deserve  condign 
punishment?  The  lightnings  of  heaven 
might  consume  the  poor  man's  cottage,  the 
thunders  of  heaven  might  destroy  his 
dwelling,  but  still  the  law  said,  "  It  is  his 
castle,  and  the  hand  of  violence  shall  not 
touch  it."  But  what  did  this  law  declare  ? 
It  said,  that  the  robber  might  enter  the 
poor  man's  abode,  almost  with  impunity. 
The  ruffian  who  deprived  the  poor  man  of 
51.  robbed  him,  perhaps,  of  every  shilling 
that  he  possessed  in  the  world,  took  from 
him  more,  perhaps,  than  he  would  be  able 
to  acquire  in  five  or  ten  years,  by  his  most 
anxious  exertions.  The  laws  of  this  coun- 
try were  justly  framed  to  meet  all  these 
circumstances,  and  any  severity  that  might 
appear  to  be  attached  to  them,  was  fairly 
balanced  by  the  prerogative  of  mercy  which 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  as  to  Juries  refusing 
to  convict,  from  the  apprehension  that 
capital  punishment  might  be  inflicted,  he 
agreed  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend, 
the  Chief  Justice  (Lord  Tenterden),  that 
such  a  statement  was  a  gross  slander  on 
Juries,  and  he  believed  it  was  utterly  un- 
founded. Juries  had  done^  and  he  was 
sure  would  continue  to  do,  their  duty. 
He  believed  that  they  were  perfectly  ready 
to  convict  wherever  it  was  necessary.  The 
Judges,  when  appealed  to,  invariably  told 
them,  "  Do  you  perform  your  duties,  we 
shall  unquestionably  fulfil  ours."  He  took 
credit  to  himself  for  placing  at  the  head  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  one  of  the 
very  best  men  in  the  land,  and  their  Lord- 
ships had  heard  what  he  said  on  the  subject 
of  Juries,  and  he  concurred  with  him,  that 
Juries  generally  did  their  duty.  Before 
their  Lordships  attempted  to  alter  the 
criminal  code  of  the  country  in  this  manner, 
they  ought  to  see  what  was  a  proper 
secondary  punishment.  He  could  only 
say,  that  having  had  opportunities,  year 
after  year,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to 
consider  this  difficult  question,  he  had  never 
yet  found  one  single  man,  bred  in  the  study 
of  the  law,  or  one  politician,  knowing  a 
great  deal  of  the  law,  as  many  of  them 
undoubtedly  did,  who  was  able  to  point  ! 
out  to  him,  what  to  his  mind,  was  a  satis- 
factory lecondary  punishment.     The  law 


provided  general  enactments  to  prevent 
enormous  crimes.  Now,  they  could  not 
have  those  general  enactments  to  prevent 
such  crimes,  without  classing  under  them 
offences  of  a  nature,  with  reference  to  which 
it  might  not  be  necessary,  sometimes,  to 
suffer  the  law  to  take  its  course.  It  did 
not,  however,  follow  that  they  ought,  there- 
fore, to  abrogate  the  law  altogether.  In 
such  cases  as  those  to  which  he  had  alluded, 
it  was  left  to  the  Crown  to  exercise  the 
prerogative  of  mercy ;  and,  so  far  as  his 
knowledge  extended,  mercy  never  had  been 
refused  in  any  instance  where  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  withheld.  He,  thei*eforc,  was 
not  favourable  to  this  measure. 

Lord  Dacre  said,  he  felt  himself  placed 
in  rather  a  difficult  situation,  finding  that 
his  opinion  was  opposed  to  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  upon  this  subject  that 
existed  in  this  or  in  any  other  country.  He 
was  not,  it  should  be  observed,  the  iiidi<« 
vidual  who  moved  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill ;  but,  as  he  was  always  friendly  to 
a  mitigation  of  punishment,  and  as  he  was 
anxious,  whenever  prudence  would  permit, 
to  abolish  capital,  and  to  introduce  secondary 
punishments,  he  would  endeavour  to  per- 
suade their  Lordships  to  accede  to  the  pre- 
sent measure.  One  would  suppose,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  argued  the  question,  that  they 
were  without  secondary  punishments  ot 
any  description  whatever  m  this  country. 
He  knew  that  it  was  very  important  to 
attempt  to  assimilate  secondary  punishments 
here,  with  those  that  had  been  introduced 
elsewhere,  particularly  in  America.  But, 
looking  to  the  actual  facts  of  the  case,  it 
would  be  found  that  secondary  punishments 
did  exist  in  this  country  at  present.  If  they 
cast  their  eyes  over  the  returns  which  had 
been  laid  on  their  Table,  they  would  find, 
that  during  the  years  1826,  1827,  1828, 
1829,  1830,  and  1831,  935  persons  were 
convicted  of  sheep-stealing,  out  of  which 
number  onlv  fourteen  criminals  suffered 
the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  being  little 
more  than  if  per  cent.  The  remainder 
had  undergone  different  secondary  punish- 
ments, which  were  known  at  present. 
Was,  then,  this  state  of  things  so  advanta- 
geous as  to  induce  them  to  reject  the  present 
Bill — a  measure  which,  he  could  easily  show, 
was  not  likelv  to  have  the  effect  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  seemed  to  suppose 
that  it  would  have  ?  He  had  no  objection 
to  allowing  the  Judges  of  the  land  to  jws- 
sess  that  full  discretion  with  which  they 
were  at  present  invested ;  but  he  wished; 
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at  the  same  time^  that  a  greater  degree  of 
certainty  should  be  attached  to  the  decisions 
of  the  law.  It  appeared  to  him  that  crime 
could  not  be  effectually  checked,  unless  the 
punishment  which  it  awarded  was  concur- 
rent with  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  by  the  threat  of  a 
sanguinary  punishment  that  they  could 
induce  the  people  to  abandon  crime.  In 
this  enlightened  age,  the  frowning  aspect 
of  a  barbarous  and  bloody  code,  whatever 
might  have  been  its  effect  formerly,  had 
lost  all  its  terrors.  He  would  not  trouble 
their  Lordships  by  going  through  all  the 
returns  that  had  been  laid  on  their  Table ; 
but,  if  they  examined  them,  they  would  find 
the  number  of  persons  capitally  punished 
so  extremely  small,  compared  with  the 
number  convicted,  and  if  to  this  they  added 
the  variety  of  bills  ignored — or,  if  the  bills 
were  found,  the  cases  were  not  prosecuted, 
and  thus  not  allowed  to  come  before  Judge 
or  Jury,  because  they  related  to  matters  of 
too  little  importance  to  place  the  life  of 
man  in  jeopardy, — if  they  looked  to  these 
points,  they  would  perhaps  agree  with  him, 
that  in  these  particular  cases,  prosecutions 
would  more  generally  take  place  if  they 
limited,  but  rendered  certain,  the  punish- 
ment, rather  than  encouraged  the  present 
system  of  law.  Such  had  been  the  effect 
produced  by  the  course  pursued  by  that 
ffreat  statesman,  Leopold,  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.  He  found,  and  it  would  ever  be 
the  case,  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  punishment,  and  to  the  certainty  of  its 
infliction,  whatever  it  might  be,  in  that 
exact  ratio  crime  went  on  gradually  di- 
minishing. Their  Lordships  would  also 
find  that  good  effects  had  been  produced  by 
the  adoption  of  the  same  system,  to  a  certain 
degree,  in  the  North  American  States,  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  in  France. 
.  Lord  Wynford  was  entirely  of  his  noble 
and  learned  fricnd^s  opinion,  that  before 
they  proceeded  to  legislate  on  this  subject, 
they  ought  to  have  brought  before  them, 
and  clearly  defined,  some  proper  system  of 
secondary  punishment.  Much  had  been 
said  about  the  system  of  secondary  punish- 
ments in  America,  but  he  believed  that  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  individuals, 
after  having  undergone  secondary  punish- 
ment there,  wandering  about,  outcasts  of 
society,  and  unable  to  procure  employment. 
Was  that,  he  would  ask,  desirable  ?  Was 
such  a  course  calculated  to  repress  crime  ? 
He  was  of  opinion,  that  in  none  but  ex- 
treme cases  the  punishment  of  death  should 
be  inflicted.     That  punishment  was  just. 


where  life  was  wantonly  taken  away,  or 
where,  in  the  abstraction  of  property,  great 
personal  violence  was  used.  Except  in 
cases  of  this  description,  he  oonsiderMl  the 
infliction  of  death  as  bloody,  barbarous,  and 
unnecessary.  But,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  presented  a 
shield  against  the  undue  infliction  of  the 
last  penalty.  They  were  called  upon  to 
alter  the  existing  state  of  the  law.  But 
when,  he  demanded,  were  they  to  look  for 
an  efficient  secondary  punishment?  Trans- 
portation was,  at  present,  a  secondary  pun- 
ishment ;  but  transportation  had  no  longer 
anv  terrors  attached  to  it.  It  was  rather 
an  encouragement  to  crime,  as  Had  been 
repeatedly  declared  in  evidence  by  gaolers 
and  others,  than  a  dissuasive  from  it.  In- 
deed, he  remembered  goine  Circuit  with  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Hom)ya,  when  a  persoo 
was  put  on  his  trial  for  some  robbexy,  and 
it  clearly  appeared  that  he  had  committed 
the  robbery  for  the  purpose  of  getting  trans- 
ported. The  Judge,  however,  directed  the 
Jury  to  acquit  the  prisoner,  as  it  was  dear 
he  had  not  taken  the  property  with  a 
felonious  intention,  and  the  man  was  disap- 
pointed. At  first,  when  a  country  was  m 
a  rude  and  unsettled  state,  and  when  much 
labour  was  to  be  perform^  by  the  convicts, 
transportation  was  certainly  a  severe  punish- 
ment. But  the  circumstances  were  now 
entirely  altered,  and  the  terrors  which 
were  formerly  connected  with  transporta- 
tion had  been  wholly  removed  from  our 
colonies.  If  such  were  the  case,  in  what 
situation  would  they  place  this  oountiy 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  when  they  left 
it  without  any  secondary  punisliment  that 
could  have  the  effect  of  deterring  men  from 
the  Commission  of  crime?  We  had  not, 
and  could  not  have,  so  efficient  a  preven- 
tive police  as  that  which  existed  in  some 
other  countries  ,*  and  therefore,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  our  legal  code  should  be  more 
severe;  and  yet  they  had  lately  heard  oft 
case  in  France,  in  which  a  man,  by  way 
of  mitigation,  was  sentenced  to  fifteen  yean' 
hard  labour.  It  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  feelings  of  the  people  ot  tins 
country  were  now  running  in  favour  of  the 
criminal,  but  not  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor  man.  All  the  sympathy  was  for  the 
villain,  and  none  was  displayed  for  the  poor 
honest  man.  This  was,  in  his  opinion^  a 
morbid  state  of  public  feeling,  to  which  the 
Lcgii^lature  ought  not  to  yield.  He,  theie. 
fore,  should  vote  against  the  Bill, 

The  Lord   Chancellor  said, 'that    eoB- 
sidering  the  prominent  part  he  hm  slwsjs 
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taken  on  the  subject  now  under  consider- 
ation, when  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  could 
not  allow  the  discussion  to  close  without 
briefly  stating  his  sentiments.  That  this 
was  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance, 
as  regarded  the  security  of  property,  on 
which  the  security  of  everything  else  rested, 
and  that  it  was  a  question  interesting  to 
every  man  of  humane  feeling,  no  one  could 
deny :  that  it  was  a  question  surrounded 
with  difficulties  was  equally  clear;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  those  difficulties  should  not 
prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  discussion 
of  this  matter  calmly  and  temperately,  with 
a  desire  to  make  such  alterations  as  might 
be  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  se- 
curity of  property.  He  could  not  advert  to 
this  subject  without  congratulating  their 
Lordships  that  the  same  exemplary  moder- 
ation which  had  characterized  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  in  the  other  House 
was  likely  to  attend  its  discussion  by  their 
Lordships.  The  consideration  of  the  ques- 
tion had  not  been  in  the  other  House 
tainted  by  any  degree  of  party  spirit,  and  it 
was  now  certain,  as  was  to  have  been  ex- 
j)ected  indeed,  that  the  same  absence  of 
party  spirit  would  characterise  the  discus- 
sion of  the  question  by  their  Lordships. 
He  had  listened  with  the  greatest  attention 
to  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble  and 
learned  friends,  and  particularly  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  friend  (Lord 
Eldon)  on  this  subject ;  and  if  he  believed 
that  the  punishment  of  death  had  the 
tendency  to  deter  persons  from  the  com- 
mission of  those  crimes,  for  which  the  law 
left  it  as  a  matter  of  discretion  whether 
death  should  be  inflicted  or  not,  he  should 
be  disposed  to  continue  the  law  as  it  now 
stood.  With  great  respect  for  those  amiable 
and  respectable  persons  who  held  an  oppo- 
site opinion,  he  did  not  see  that  there  was 
any  law,  human  or  divine,  which  prevented 
men  from  taking  away  life  for  punishment. 
There  was  no  general  human  law  prohibit- 
ing the  punishment  of  death,  and  he  cer- 
tainly knew  of  no  diWne  law.  There  was 
certainly  a  text  in  the  Holy  Scripture, 
"  Whosoever  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed;"  but,  although 
this  text  in  some  degree  commanded  the 
shedding  of  blood  in  cases  of  murder,  yet 
he  could  not  admit  that  it  prohibited  the 
punishment  of  death  for  other  crimes. 
Even  when  murder  was  committed,  al- 
though it  was  an  inexpiable  crime  against 
society,  and  inflicted  the  deepest  injury  on 
the  family  and  friends  of  the  deceased^  yet 
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it  was  not  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
oflence,  or  its  irremediable  character,  that 
society  was  justified  in  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  criminal.  The  only  j  ustification 
for  punishing  the  man  convicted  of  murder 
with  death  was,  that  his  execution  might 
deter  others  from  the  commission  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  suffered ;  and,  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle,  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  repetition  of  crime,  diey 
were  justified  in  punishing  other  grave  of- 
fences, as  well  as  murder,  with  deprivation 
of  life.  Notwithstanding  the  doubts  which 
some  well-intentioned  persons  felt  on  this 
subject,  for  his  own  part  he  felt  that  the 
Legislature  was  perfectly  justified  in  or- 
daining that  the  punishment  of  death 
should  be  inflicted,  and  the  only  question 
was,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the  punishment, 
which  the  law,  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  ra- 
ther announced  than  inflicted.  If  he 
thought  the  announcement  of  capital 
punishment  had  a  tendency  to  prevent 
those  crimes,  he,  for  one,  should  be  a 
friend  to  the  continuance  of  the  law  in 
its  present  state ;  but  his  objection  was, 
that  the  law  had  so  long  threatened,  and 
so  long  failed  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
in  such  cases,  that  the  threat  now  operated, 
practically,  as  no  threat  at  all.  When  their 
Lordships  saw  upon  how  small  a  number 
the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law  had 
been  'carried  into  execution,  he  thought 
they  must  agree  with  him,  that  the  appre- 
hension of  capital  punishment  could  not 
operate  very  strongly  or  extensively.  In 
the  year  1831,  for  instance,  it  appeared  that 
162  persons  had  capital  sentences  recorded 
against  them  for  the  crime  of  sheep-stealing, 
and  of  that  number  only  one  was  executed. 
In  the  same  year  125  persons  were  sentenced 
to  capital  punishment  for  horse^ealing, 
and  in  not  one  of  these  cases  was  the  sen- 
tence carried  into  execution.  For  stealing 
to  the  value  of  5/.  in  dwelling-houses,  100 
persons  were  capitally  sentenced;  and  in 
this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  convictions  for 
horse-stealing,  not  one  was  executed.  Of 
387  persons,  therefore,  who  were  capitally 
convicted,  and  against  whom  sentence  of 
death  was  recorded,  only  one  person  was 
executed.  For  all  offences  against  property 
in  that  year  the  total  number  of  capitsd 
convictions  was  1,108,  and  of  those  on  only 
eleven  persons  was  the  sentence  carried  into 
execution.  After  all  the  chances  which  the 
criminal  had,  arising  from  the  failure  of 
the  prosecution  and  conviction— «ven  when 
convicted,  and  sentence  of  death  had  been 
recorded  against  him,  it  was  yet  a  bundled 
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chances  to  one  in  his  favour  that  the  punish- 
ment would  not  he  carried  into  execution. 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  agree  with  liis 
nohle  and  learned  friends  in  what  they  had 
stated  relative   to  the  conduct  of  Jurors. 
He  helieved  that   Jurors   did  their  duty 
in  such  cases,   and  that  the  difficulty  did 
not  lie  with  them.     The  great  difficulty 
lay  with  prosecutors    and   witnesses,  and 
more  particularly  with  tlic  former.     He 
was  satisfied  that  some  persons  declined  to 
prosecute,  feeling  that  in   so  doing   they 
should  save  themselves  from  some  expense, 
and  great  loss  of  time.     He  was  equally 
confident,  however,  that  many  persons  de- 
clined to  prosecute  hecause  they  conscien- 
tiously believed  (and  whether  tliey  were 
right  or  wnmg  in  so  doing  he   should  not 
stop  to  argue)  that  the  penid  enactments  of 
the  law  for  offences  against  property  went 
too  far.     That  such  a  feeling  exiMted,  and 
operated  in  preventing  prosecutions  for  the 
crime  of  forgery,  no  one  could  entertain  a 
doubt.     When  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  he  pre- 
sented a  petition,  signed  by  proprietors  of  no 
less  than  214  country  banks.     There  were 
705  individuals  belonging  to  those  country 
banks  who  signed  their  names  to  the  pe- 
tition, besides  a  great  many  proprietors  of 
Lond(m  banks.     The  petition  contained  the 
sentiments  of  nearly  1,000  bankers  on  this 
subject,  and   that   large  b(Kly  of  bankers 
earnestly  enjoined  the  Legislature  to  abo- 
lish  capital  punishment  for  the  crime  of 
forgery.     They  did  not  rest  their  prayer 
upon  the  ground  of  humanity — though  the 
petition  contained  the  signatures,  doubtless, 
of  many  men   as  humane  as  any  in  this 
kingdom— but  they  ])ut  that  ground  aside 
OS  unnecessary,  and  called  upon  the  Legis- 
lature to  abolish  capital  punishment,  u|>on 
the  ordinary  self-interested  ground  that,  as 
tho  law  now  stood,  it  did  not  aflbrd  them 
protection  for   their  property.     And  why 
did  not  the  law   aiford  them  pn)tccti(m? 
They  considered,   because  of  its  severity. 
They  stated^  thot  great  stTuples  were  felt  as 
to  prosecuting;  but  that  even  those  who 
did  not  object  to  pn>secute  from  any  con- 
scientious scruples,  or  any  impression  that 
the  punishment  was  tcx)  great  for  the  of- 
fence, abstained  from  prosecuting  from  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  conviction.  In  fact, 
the  severity  of  the  law  had  outrun  the  feel- 
ing against   the   crime;  and,  much   as  it 
might  be  lamented,  the  fact  appeared  to  be, 
that  the  feeling  against  the  punishment  was 
so  jitnmg  and  general  as  to  render  the  law 
inoperative  and   ineifectual.     But  then  it  j 


might  be  asked,  why,  if  the  tmall  number  of 
cases  in  which  the  sentence  was  executed 
rendered  the  law  inoperative  ai   to   the 
criminal,  did  not  the  same  re&aon  render 
prosecutors  willing  to  come  forward  ?     The 
reason  was  simply  this :  tho  criminal  acted 
under  a  strong  temptation,  and  calculated 
on  his  chances  of  escape,  while  the  person 
who  ought  to  prosecute  reviewed  the  mat- 
ter  more  calmly,  and  often  felt  unwilling 
to  put  it  into  the  power  of  Juries  to  con- 
vict, or  Judges  to  execute.     Another  il- 
lustration might  be  taken  from  the  case  of 
the  Excise  stamps.     There  had  been  many 
prosecutions  for    the  forging    of    Excise 
stamps  before  1806,  but  in  that  year  the 
forging  of  them  was  made  capital,  and  the 
pnisecutions  immediately  diminished.     Al- 
though it  had  been  jirovcd  by  a  Tnriety  of 
cases,  that  a  diminution  of  prosecutions  had 
invariably  followed  the  increase  of  the  se- 
verity of  the  punishment,  yet  Piarl  lament 
hod  always  evinced  an  extraordinary  reluc- 
tance to  lighten  the  penalty  exacted  in  cases 
which  had  been  made  capital.     Sir  Samuel 
llomilly,  to  whose  unceasing  and  never-to* 
be- forgotten  exertions  for  the  improvement 
of  the  criminal  code  they  were  indebted  for 
all  that  had  yet  been  done,  and  for  all  that 
was  ever  contemplated — Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
htul  not  lived  to  see  any  of  his  recommenda- 
tions ciirried  into  effect,  for  he  believed  that 
the  law  which  inflicted  capital  punishment 
for  stealing  in  a  bleoching-ground  was  not 
repealed  until  the  year  after  that  lamented 
man's  death.     It  was  a  curious  thing,  and 
illustrative  of  the  nature  of  capital  punish- 
ments,   that  in   the   Province  of  Ulster, 
where,  their  Lordships  knew,  there  were  a 
greater  number  of  blcaching-grounds  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  three  kinsdoms,  the 
total  number  of  committals  for  the  oflfenoe 
of  stealing  in  a  bleaching-groundj  in  the 
seven  years  before  tho  repeid  of  the  capitsl 
])unishment,  were  sixty-one,  and  the  oonvio- 
tions  only  three,  or  one  in  twenty  ;  whRe^ 
in  the  seven  years  after  the  vqiepd,   the 
commitments  were  thirty-seven,  and  the 
convictions  seventeen,  or  nearly  one  in  twa 
Tiien  again  with  rcsjx^t  to  forgery.     Pre* 
vious  to  the  tdtcrations  which   bad  been 
introduced  in  1820,  in  the  punishment  of 
forgery  out  of  787  prosecutions,  there  were 
33i>  convictions,  while  there  were  hut  fifty* 
seven  ai^quittals  out  of  558  coacu  that  had 
occurred  since  the  milder  penalty  bad  been 
adopted.      This    would    appear^    pcibsps, 
stronger  put  thus : — The  number  or  penons 
executed  for  the  crime  of  forgery  in  the 
seven  years  ending  1830,  was  twenty-fear 
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out  of  217  prosecutions — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  reluctance  of  persons  to  capitally 
prosecute,  and  of  Juries  to  find  capital  ver- 
dicts, and  of  Judges  to  enforce  the  strict  se- 
verity of  the  law :  to  but  one  case  in  nine 
was  the  law  rigidly  applied;  while  the 
number  of  persons  executed  for  the  crime 
of  murder  during  the  same  period  was  nine 
to  one  of  the  prosecutions ;  clearly  showing 
that  where  the  punishment  is  considered 
by  the  community  at  large  to  be  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  offence,  the  chances  of  ac- 
quittal are  so  magnified,  that  the  law  ceases 
to  be  efficacious  as  a  preventive  ;  and  vice 
versa.  This  principle  was  illustrated  by 
the  state  of  the  public  mind  at  the  passing 
of  the  statutes  inflicting  the  capital  punish- 
ment for  the  crimes  of  forgery  and  the 
stealing  of  cattle.  The  former  was  passed 
very  soon  after  the  Revolution — the  latter 
in  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  George  2nd  ; 
and  so  little  was  public  opinion  outraged 
by  the  severity  of  those  statutes,  that,  till 
within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  it  was 
a  sort  of  proverb,  "  that  a  man  who  was 
convicted  of  forgery  was  sure  to  be  hanged ;" 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  out  of  an  annual 
average  of  thirty-eight  convictions  for  for- 
gery, during  the  thirty  years  that  succeeded 
the  Revolution,  not  less  were  followed  up 
by  the  punishment  of  death.  In  the  same 
manner,  cattle  and  horse  stealing,  which 
was  made  a  capital  offence  by  the  14th  of 
George  2nd,  was  for  a  long  time  punished 
invariably  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  sen- 
tence. Formerly,  indeed,  it  was  almost 
proverbial,  that  a  man  found  guilty  of  for- 
gery would  be  executed ;  but  now  it 
was  just  as  certain  that  he  would  not ; 
and  he  put  it,  therefore,  to  their  Lordships, 
whether,  in  this  alteration  of  the  feeling 
of  the  times,  it  would  be  for  the  security 
of  property,  and  the  due  administration  of 
justice,  to  permit  the  capital  punishments  to 
continue  in  the  Statute-Book  ?  Having 
said  so  much,  he  was  bound  to  make  one  or 
two  observations  on  a  most  important  ques- 
tion—that  of  secondary  punishments.  He 
fully  agreed  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make  se- 
condary punishments  much  more  efficient, 
and  to  increase  the  terror  of  them  to  offend- 
By  a  due  modification  of  the  punish- 
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ment  of  transportation,  by  rendering  it 
more  rigorous  to  all  grave  offences,  and  by 
taking  away  from  any  the  hope  of  escape, 
he  entertained  a  belief  that  secondary  pun- 
ishments might  be  rendered  perfectly  ef- 
fective for  that  great  object,  the  prevention 


of  crime.  It  was  stated,  however,  as  an 
objection,  that  secondary  punishments 
should  be  rendered  more  effectual,  and 
placed  on  a  better  system,  before  they  r^ 
pealed  the  capital  punishments.  He  would 
admit  the  force  of  the  objection,  if  he  was 
not  prepared  to  give  it  this  answer,  that,  as 
the  severer  law  was  never  executed,  se- 
condary punishments,  even  in  a  deficient 
state,  were  all  they  had  to  rely  on  at  the 
present  moment.  On  the  whole,  therefore, 
he  saw  abundant  reason  for  asking  thmr 
Lordships  to  consent  to  the  measure  now 
proposed. 

Lord  Suffield,  having  already  expreased 
his  opinion  on  the  Bill,  would  only  make 
a  few  remarks  on  what  had  fallen  from 
noble  and  learned  Lords,  and  would  b^n 
with  the  observations  of  his  noble   and 
learned  friend  on  the  Woolsack,  who  m^ 
peared  to  him  to  have  misconceived  the 
religious  scruples  of  those  who  were  averse 
to  prosecute  in  cases  which  might  endanger 
the  life  of  the  culprit.     His  noble  and 
learned  friend  supposed  that  such  persons 
objected  to  capital  punishment,  except  in 
cases  of  murder,  or  rather,  limited  their 
approbation  of  capital  punishment  to  cases 
of  murder   upon  one  text  in  Scripture  ; 
namely,  "that  whosoever  sheddeth  man's 
blood,  &c"   But  he  had  for  years  extensively 
conununicated  with  persons    who    enter* 
tained  objections  to  capital  punishment  on 
religious  grounds ;  and  be  had  never  met 
with  one  who  had  maintained  the  doctrine 
mentioned  by  the  noble  and  learned  Locd. 
He  had  heard  the  matter  areued  thus  :-— 
'^  If  you  inflict  the  penalty  of  death  upon 
the  text  of  Scripture  quoted,  a  part  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  in  consistency  with  that  law 
the  penalty  of  death  should  be  inflicted 
upon  those  who  commit  adultery ;  by  what 
authority  do  you  act  upon  a  part,  and  not 
the  whole,   of  that  Mosaic  law?"     Such 
persons  denied  that  the  Mosaic  law  supplied 
the  authority,  for  they  said,  our  Saviour 
came  to  fulfil  the  law  in  its  spirit,  but  to 
abrogate  it  in  the  letter ;  and,  for  an  ex- 
ample, they  cite  the  case  narrated  in  Scrip- 
ture of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  who, 
by  the  old  law,  was  liable  to  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  but  the  sentence  Was  not 
executed.    Another  noble  and  learned  Lord 
expressed  a  belief  that  he  was  misinformed 
with  respect  to  the  effect  of  corrective  dis- 
cipline in  America.     He  knew  that  tra- 
vellers passing  hastily  through  a  foreign 
country,  without  examining,  and  without 
having  the  means  of  examining,  facts,  were 
very  apt  to  adopt  foolish  opinions,  and  to 
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express  tbem  as  rashly.  Whether  the  nohle 
Ijord  derived  his  information  from  these 
sources,  he  knew  not;  but  he  (Lord  Suffield) 
had  derived  his  information  from  men  who 
had  made  the  subject  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence their  study  during  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives.  As  to  forgery,  which,  though 
the  Bill  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  had 
been  alluded  to,  he  would  mention  a  cir- 
cumstance which  had  come  to  his  know- 
ledge within  a  few  hours.  A  legal  gentle- 
man had  to  prosecute  a  person  for  having 
uttered  a  forged  check.  There  were  two 
indictments,  the  one  charging  the  prisoner 
with  having  a  forged  check  in  his  possession, 
kno^ving  it  to  be  forged;  ^nd  the  other 
with  having  uttered  a  forged  check.  The 
Grand  Jury  found  a  true  bill  against  the 
prisoner  for  uttering  the  forged  check,  but 
threw  out  the  bill  which  charged  him  with 
liaving  a  forged  check  in  his  possession. 
This  was  absolute  nonsense ;  for,  if  he  had 
not  the  forged  check  about  him,  he  could 
not  have  uttered  it.  The  reason  which  the 
Grand  Jury  afterwards  assigned  for  their 
conduct  was,  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
subject  the  man  to  capital  punishment.  In 
another  case,  a  friend  of  his  had  been  robbed 
by  his  servant,  and  fully  intended  prosecut- 
ing him ;  in  the  mean  time,  however,  he 
found  out  that  the  man  had  forged  hLs 
name,  in  order  to  obtain  goods  from  a 
tradesman.  If  he  had  caught  the  man,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  prosecute  him 
for  forgery;  and,  therefore,  he  abstained 
from  proceeding  against  him  altogether. 
lie  did  not  pretend  to  compete  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lords  opposite  in  experi- 
ence in  the  Courts  of  Law ;  but,  within  the 
circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  he  knew 
repeated  instances  of  persons  forbearing  to 
prosecute,  on  account  of  their  aversion  to 
capital  punishment.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Eldon)  had  eloquently  and  feelingly 
described  the  case  of  a  poor  man  who  would 
lose  his  all  by  having  his  cottage  robbed  to 
the  amount  of  5/. ;  but,  if  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  argument  were  good  for 
anything,  it  would  go  to  this  extent,  that 
the  law  should  be  altered  to  greater  severity ; 
a  man  should  be  capitally  punished  for  rob- 
bing another  of  2?.,  or  even  of  a  single 
shilling,  for  that  might  be  a  poor  man's 
whole  wealth. 

The  Earl  of  Suffolk  begged  leave  to 
remind  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Eldon),  who  had  been  so  pathetic 
on  the  subject  of  forgery,  that  that  crime 
did  not  at  all  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  Bill.     He  agreed  with  the  learned 


Earl,  that  it  was  rig6t  and  just  to  protect 
the  cottage  of  the  poor  man  equally  with 
the  palace  of  the  rich,  and  that  5L  or  SL 
might  be  a  more  irreparable  loas  to  the 
former,  than  twice  as  many  thousands  to 
the  rich  man ;  but  he  would  not  therefore 
extend  the  punishment  of  death  for  rob- 
beries under  5/.,  because,  among  other  rea- 
sons, he  was  confident  that  the  poor  man 
would  not  prosecute  if  he  thought  loss  of 
life  would  follow  conviction. 

The  House  went  into  Committee  pro 
Jortna, 

Lord  Wynford  proposed,  as  an  amend- 
ment on  the  clause  which  vested  a  '^  dis- 
cretionary power"  with  the  Judges;,  to  order 
a  prisoner  convicted  for  offences  specified 
in  the  Bill  to  be  forthwith  transported, 
that  it  should  be  *^  imperative"  on  the 
Judges  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. As  the  clause  stood,  the  Judges 
would  not  be  compelled  to  pass  the  sentence 
of  transportation.  According  as  the  law 
stood  at  present,  however,  sentence  of  death 
must  either  be  passed  or  recorded.  Their 
Lordships  had  decided  that  this  should  not 
be  so  in  certain  cases ;  and,  he  submitted, 
that  it  was  necessary  that  the  sentence  of 
transportation,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  death,  should  be  passed.  This  might 
at  first  seem  a  point  of  no  great  importance, 
but,  upon  consideration,  it  would  appear 
otherwise.  If  sentence  of  transportation 
be  passed,  it  would  be  inflicted  in  all  cases, 
except  where,  in  the  view  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department — sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  the  Judges — it 
ought  not  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  rule,  therefore,  would  be,  that  the 
sentence  would  be  carried  into  execution, 
unless  where  favourable  circumstances  be 
proved.  He  would  also  move,  that  the 
following  words  be  inserted,  '^  or  to  be 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard  labour,  in 
the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction, 
for  any  term  not  exceeding  foiur  years ;  and 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Court  to  order 
that  the  offender  shall  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  such  portion  or  portions  of 
his  imprisonment  as  to  the  Court  shall  seem 
meet" 

Lord  Ikuire  did  not  object  to  the  Amend- 
ments. 

Amendments  agreed  to.—* The  House 
resumed. 
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Bury ;  and  by  Mr.  Hakvsy,  from  Coldiester, — in  favour 
of  the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Eklucation  (Ireland). — By  Sir 
EoMUNO  Hates,  from  eight  Places  in  Ireland;  and  by 
Viscount  CoLB,  from  Cleenish,  against  that  Plan. — By 
Mr.  MAxwKiiL,  from  an  Orange  Lodge,— against  the 
Party  Processions  (Ireland)  BilL — By  Mr.  Ruthvbn, 
from  Dublin,  for  two  additional  Members. — By  Mr.  H by- 
wood,  from  Salford; — by  Mr.  RrrHVBN,  from  the 
Bristol  Political  Union;  and  by  Mr.  Maurics  0*Con- 
NKix,  from  Bath,  and  from  Bethnal  Green, — for  a  full 
and  efficient  Reform  for  Ireland. — By  Mr.  CVConnbll, 
from  seven  Places,  against  Tithes ;  and  from  the  North- 
western Political  Metn^iolitan  Union,  for  Appropriating 
Church  Property  to  the  Wants  of  the  State. 

Privileges  —  Journals  of  The 
House.]  Mr.  Harvey  said,  he  was  charged 
to  present  to  the  House  a  Petition  which 
seemed  to  him  to  deserve  more  than 
ordinary  attention.  It  was  the  petition  of 
Charles  Houghton  Walker,  an  Attorney, 
whose  conduct  had  been  made,  in  no  very 
measured  terms,  the  subject  of  animadver- 
sion within  those  walls,  bv  a  learned  and 
hon.  Member,  who  revised  the  libel  pre- 
vious to  its  appearing  in  The  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  for  which  Mr.  Walker  had 
brought  his  action  last  year,  but  was  de- 
feated, in  consequence  of  that  House  having 
refused  to  allow  the  proper  person  to  attend 
with  the  Journals  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  at  the  trial,  to  prove  that  such  a 
petition  had  been  presented.  That  action 
having  failed,  the  petitioner  indicted  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member :  a  true  bill  was 
found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  the  cause 
removed  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench, 
which  was  set  down  for  trial  to-morrow 
morning.  No  time  was,  therefore,  to  be 
lost,  and  the  petitioner  came  there  by  the 
advice  of  his  Counsel — two  hon.  Members 
of  that  House — who  had  given  it  as  their 
opinion,  when  consulting  upon  the  evidence 
to  be  adduced  at  the  trial,  that  the  peti- 
tioner could  not  safely  go  into  Cburt  with- 
out the  Journals  of  the  House  to  prove 
that  fact,  stated  in  the  prefatory  part  of  the 
indictment — namely,  that  such  a  petition 
liad  been  presented  as  that  upon  which  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
(Dr.  Lushington),  now  indicted,  was  de- 
livered. Hitherto  the  House  had  not  ac- 
quiesced in  such  a  proposition,  or  sanctioned 
it  by  any  precedent  on  record ;  but  he  was 
induced  to  hope  the  House  would  sec,  that 
its  privileges  were  only  to  be  asserted  in 
defence  of,  and  for  the  preservation  of,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  acquiesce  in  the 
prayer  of  the  petitioner.  He  moved.  That 
the  proper  officer  attend  with  the  Journals 
of  the  House  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
to-morrow  morning. 

Mr.  O'Connell  seconded  the  Motion. 

The  Speaker :  Before  the  House  comes 
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to  any  decision,  I  beg  to  acquaint  the  House 
with  what  steps  I  have  been  cidlcd  on  to 
take  on  this  occasion.  I  received  on  Satur- 
day, while  in  this  House,  a  letter  from  the 
Solicitors  of  the  parties,  requesting  that  I 
would  give  directions  to  the  proper  officer 
to  attend  with  the -Journals — not  with  the 
petition,  for  of  that  nothing  was  said — in 
order  that  it  might  be  proved  in  Court  that 
such  petition  was  presented  to  the  House. 
The  letter  also  stated,  that  it  was  important 
that  no  time  should  be  lost,  as  the  trial  was 
to  come  on  (I  think)  this  day.  It  was  ne- 
cessary, therefore,  that  I  should  give  an 
immediate  answer.  The  answer  that  I 
gave  was,  that  inasmuch  as  the  production 
of  the  Journals,  with  a  view  to  prove  any- 
thing in  a  Court  of  Law,  was  a  thing 
affecting  the  privileges  of  this  House,  1 
should  take  the  same  course  which  I  had 
taken  on  a  former  occasion,  while  the  House 
was  sitting,  and  call  on  the  parties  to  put 
the  House  in  possession  of  facts,  so  that 
the  step  might  not  be  taken  without  full 
sanction  and  authority.  It  is,  perhaps, 
right  that  1  should  state,  that  in  1831  a 
petition  was  presented,  praying  that  the 
petition  to  which  the  present  application 
refers  might  be  produced  in  a  Court  of 
Law  ;  and  the  House,  on  that  occasion, 
negatived  the  prayer  of  the  petition.  I 
also  stated,  in  answer  to  the  letter  addressed 
to  me  on  Saturday,  that  if  any  inconvenient 
delay  occurred,  it  was  not  attributable  to 
me,  but  to  the  parties  themselves,  who  did 
not  make  the  application  till  the  Saturday, 
with  the  knowledge  that  the  cause  was  to 
come  on  for  trial  on  the  Monday.  These 
are  the  reasons  for  the  course  that  I  have 
pursued.  I  have  already  referred  to  the 
former  case,  on  which  the  House  has  given 
a  decision ;  and  the  application  now  is,  to 
reverse  that  decision  of  the  House,  as  far 
as  the  petition  is  concerned,  and  further, 
to  grant  that  the  Journals,  showing  how 
that  petition  was  dealt  with,  may  be  pro- 
duced in  a  Court  of  Law,  wnth  preference, 
therefore,  not  to  the  publication  contained 
in  The  Mirror  of  Parliament ,  but  to  some- 
thing that  has  passed  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Harvey :  The  petition  does  not  refer 
to  the  production  of  the  other  petition. 

The  Speaker:  I  applied  myself  to  the 
Motion  that  has  been  made,  wliich  has 
reference  both  to  the  petition  and  to  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Harvey  :  Then  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
fine my  Motion  to  the  production  of  the 
Journals  alone. 

Lord  Althorp :  It  appears  that  the  ovlj 
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object  for  wliich  the  production  of  our 
Journals  in  a  Court  of  Law  is  askcd^  is  to 
prove  something  not  stated  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  House,  but  in  a  paper  that 
professes  to  give  reports  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  House.  It  seems  to  me,  however, 
that  the  only  object  for  the  production  of 
our  Journals  is,  that  reference  may  be  had 
to  the  words  spoken  by  a  Member  of  this 
House  in  debate ;  and  it  certainly  is  con- 
trary to  the  Privileges  of  Parliament  that 
what  is  spoken  in  this  House  should  be  in 
any  way  taken  into  consideration  in  a  Court 
of  Justice.  Therefore,  whether  the  ques« 
tion  is  for  the  petition  or  for  the  Journals, 
I  think  that  we  are  bound,  looking  at  our 
own  privileges,  to  refuse  this  request  1 
certainly,  however,  speak  with  great  doubt 
and  hesitation  on  the  subject ;  for  I  do  not 
profess  to  be  sufficiently  conversant  with 
the  precedents  in  this  instance ;  but  it  ne- 
vertheless occurs  to  me,  that  this  ought  to 
be  the  course  for  us  to  pursue. 

Mr.  O'Connell:  I  rather  think  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  under  a  misapprehension  on 
a  point  of  fact*  It  is  certainly  not  neces* 
sary,  and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  allowed, 
that  what  a  Member  spoke  in  this  House 
should  be  produced  in  evidence  in  a  Court 
of  Justice.  But  in  an  indictment  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  cel'tain  introductory  averments 
should  be  made,  and  in  this  case  one  of 
those  averments  is,  that  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented in  this  House ;  and  it  is  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  proving  of  that  fact  tliat  the 
Journals  are  asked  for,  which  fact  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  prove.  This,  there- 
fore, is  not  a  circumstance  which  has  any 
reference  to  liberty  of  speech  in  this  House 
— it  solely  has  reference  to  the  dry  business 
of  the  House ;  and  if  we  prevent  its  being 
proved,  by  the  only  legal  evidence  that  can 
be  given,  we  shall  be  making  a  rule  to  the 
efiect,  that  every  fact  proveable  by  the  Jour- 
nals of  this  House  shall  never  find  their 
way  into  a  Court  of  Law.  As  an  illustra- 
tion in  point,  I  may  mention,  ihat  lately  in 
Ireland  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the  exact 
dates  when  a  certain  nobleman  (who,  at  the 
time  in  question,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Commons  House)  was  in  Dublin ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  Journals  of  the  Irish 
House  01  Commons  were  mlmitted  as  evi- 
dence. It,  therefore,  seems  to  me,  that  the 
noble  Lord  is  under  a  misapprehension  of 
the  legal  effect  of  what  is  required,  and  of 
the  ground  on  which  that  request  has  been 
made. 

Lord  Althorp :  It  is  very  possible  that  I 
may  be  under  a  mi^iapprehension ;  but  it 


appears  to  me,  that  in  tho  cue  to  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Oentlemftn  has  re- 
ferred, what  was  required  waS|  tomething 
that  was  actually  in  the  Journals  them- 
selves ;  and  I  see  no  otrjection  to  the  Jour- 
nals being  produced,  unless  with  refearencc 
to  the  point  at  issue.  This  matter,  if  a 
libel,  is  only  a  libel  as  having  appeared  in 
The  Mirror  of  Parliament,  and  whether  it 
was  previously  uttered  in  this  House  is  of 
no  importance  whatever;  therefore,  I  can- 
not see  how  it  is  essential  to  the  justice  of 
the  case  to  prove  that  a  certain  petition  was 
presented  on  a  certain  day.  This  being 
the  case,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Journals  must  have  reference 
to  what  has  taken  place  in  this  House,  in 
which  case,  I  think  that  we  shall  be 
rather  trenching  on  our  privil^ei  if  we 
allow  an  officer  to  attend  with  the  Jour* 
nals. 

Mr.  Hume  :  Having  been  the  peraon 
who  presented  the  former  petition,  I  am 
able  to  state,  that  this  complaint  has  arisen, 
not  on  what  fell  from  me,  but  on  what 
subsequently  occurred  in  the  debate.  All 
that  is  now  wanted  is,  the  Journals  to  sob- 
stantiate  the  proof  of  the  presentation  of  the 
petition ;  and  I  certsdnly  do  not  know  why 
we  are  to  stand  in  the  way  of  jnstioe  being 
done  between  two  parties.  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  will  interfere  with  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  and,  indeed,  if  I  were,  I  wonld 
not  press  the  matter  any  further  on  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I,  therefore,  tmst 
that  the  noble  Lord  will  not  object  to  the 
production  of  the  Journals  as  requested* 

Sir  Robert  Peel:  This  certainly  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  question  of  great  difficulty. 
This  is  an  indictment  for  libel  against  The 
Mirror  qf  ParUametti, 

Mr.  OConneU:  No;  against  Dr.  Lmdi- 
ington,  for  something  that  he  has  published 
in  The  Mirror  of  Parliament. 

Sir  Robert  Peel ;  In  that  case,  Dr«  Lnah- 
ington  can  claim  no  more  protection  than 
if  he  were  altogether  unconnected  with 
this  House;  and,  assuming  that  this  ease 
does  not  differ  from  others,  then  comes  tlie 
question — are  we  not  bound  to  do  all  in  cor 
power  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  justice  ? 
The  House  of  Commons  exercises  a  gene- 
ral superiutendance  over  the  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice, and,  on  that  princijde,  we  surely  oug^t 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  law,  whcsi* 
ever  we  can  do  it  without  trenching  on  our 
own  privileges.  Then,  supposing  that  the 
production  of  the  Joumak  is  necessary 
for  the  averment,  is  it  not  our  duty 
to  flMdlitate  justice  bjr  allowing  the  p«o« 
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duction  (if  the  Joumnls  ?— and,  connect- 
ing this  chain  of  reasoning,  I  do  not  sec 
how  wc  can  refuse  to  produce  them.  If, 
indeed,  this  was  an  indictment  against  a 
Memher  for  what  he  liad  said  in  this 
House,  then  the  case  would  be  very  diflei^* 
cut ;  but  if  this  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  an  ordinary  libel  case,  I  do  not  see 
liow  wc  can  refuse  to  comply  with  the 
prayer  of  the  petition.  But,  at  all  events, 
I  think  that  it  ought  to  be  unquestionably 
proved  that  the  production  of  tlie  Journals 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  and^  tiierefore,  I 
do  not  see  why  we  ought  not  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  search  the  Journals,  and  re- 
})ort  on  the  precedents  to  the  House. 

Lord  Altkorp  :  1  concur  with  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  tliis  is  a  case  of  con. 
siderable  difficulty,  and  I  must  say,  that  I 
speak  with  diffidence  on  it,  for  my  studies 
have  not  been  very  frequently  directed  to 
the  Journals  of  the  House.  The  produc- 
tion of  our  Journals,  certainly,  would  not 
be  a  Breach  of  Privilege,  if  merely  on  that 
evidence  the  proof  of  a  dry  fact  was  to  be 
estabhshed ;  but,  at  all  events,  we  ought 
perfectly  to  ascertain  the  necessity  of  this 
evidence  benig  produced ;  and  I  must  again 
repeat,  that  I  cannot  understand  wliy,  in 
order  to  prove  a  libel  in  The  Mirror  of 
Parliament y  it  is  necessary  to  pnNlucc  the 
Journals  of  this  House.  I  think  the  ap- 
]M>intment  of  a  Committee  may  be  a  very 
pn)per  thing ;  but,  before  that  is  agreed  to, 
I  should  like  to  hear  your  opinion,  Sir^  as 
to  whether  this  is  a  case  in  which  we  ought 
to  refuse  the  Jouniak  or  not. 

Tlie  Speaker:  Tlie  noble  Lonl  having 
referreil  to  me,  I  will  state  the  view  tlmt  I 
took  of  this  subject  when  this  application 
was  made  to  me  on  Saturday.  In  the  first 
pliice,  I  shoidd  not  feel,  whichever  way 
the  House  decided,  that  this  was  a  decision 
that  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons were  never  to  be  produced  in  a  Court 
of  Law,  if  they  were  wanted  for  tlie 
purposes  of  justice.  Every  case  must  be 
decided  on  its  own  merits ;  and  whether 
the  production  is  refused  or  not  must  en- 
tirely depend  on  how  far  each  individual 
case  interferes  with  the  privileges  of  this 
House.  I^K)king  to  this  particular  case,  I 
did  not  feel  it  necessary  to  go  more  mi- 
nutely into  the  investigation;  first,  be- 
cause the  Parliament  was  sitting,  and  the 
responsibility,  therefore,  did  not  rest  on  me ; 
and  further,  because  a  very  short  time  had 
been  allowed  for  my  answer.  This  libel, 
if  it  is  a  libel,  is  indictable  because  it  has 
been  published  in  The  Mirror  ^f  Pariia" 


fneut ;  and  it  would  not  have  been  indict- 
able if  the  Bix^ech  which  it  purports  to  be, 
had  been  confined  within  these  walls.  The 
offence,  therefore,  is  complete,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  paper ;  and  the  production 
of  our  Journals  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  provmg  the  publicBtion  of  The  Mirror 
of  Parliametit.  If^  therefore,  the  Joumahi 
arc  called  for  with  reference  to  the  libel, 
that  will  be  carrying  the  libel  one  step  fur- 
ther back  than  The  Mirror  of  Parliament, 
and  be  introducing  that  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  itself. 
This,  then,  was  the  difficulty  that  I  felt, 
and  that  I  still  feel.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  Journals  are  necessary  because  the 
indictment  wears  a  particular  f^ape,  I  do  not 
see,  that  because  the  introduction  of  such  an 
averment  has  been  deemed  necessary  for  the 
drawing  up  of  the  indictment,  it  necessarily 
follows,  that  the  proof  of  that  averment  is 
necessary  to  the  forwarding  of  justice ;  be- 
cause, for  anything  we  know,  an  equally 
effectual  indictment  might  have  been  drawn 
up  in  another  way.  But  in  addition  to 
this,  I  was  bound  to  remember  that,  in 
18^1,  an  application  on  this  subject,  though 
not  exactly  similar  in  its  purjiort,  was  made 
to  the  House,  which  application  the  House, 
on  coiLsideratitm,  negatived.  These  were 
the  circumstances  which  convinced  me  that 
I  ought,  at  all  extents,  to  leave  the  matter 
to  the  decision  of  the  House  ;  and  as  to 
how  far  the  privileges  of  the  House  are  ia« 
volved  in  the  production  of  the  Joumaki, 
that  must  depend  on  how  far  that  produ&« 
tion  is  asked  with  a  view  of  involving  that 
which  passed  within  these  walls  in  £scu8- 
sion  in  the  Court  below ;  and  if  what  did 
pass  here  is  material  to  the  case,  the  House, 
no  doubt,  will  feel  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  give  that  furtherance  to  the  pro- 
secution which  is  requested. 

Mr.  Harvey  admitted,  that  the  Journals 
of  the  House  were  not  to  be  produi*ed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  the  question  here  was, 
whether  the  production  was  essential  to 
the  course  of  justice.  Now,  he  could  say, 
that  the  party  prosecuting  liad  the  advan- 
tage of  the  talents  and  advice  of  two 
learned  Gentlemen  who  were  Members  of 
the  House,  who,  after  a  a)nferencc,  had 
stated  as  their  opinion,  that  he  could  not  go 
to  trial,  with  a  probability  of  success,  with- 
out the  production  of  these  Journals.  He 
should  bo  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentlemen,  the  member  for  Stafford  (Mr, 
John  Campbell',  on  this  point. 

Mr.  CCofiHcll  said,  that  if  the  indict- 
ment was  so  drawDi  the  proof  l^  this  meaoi 
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was  necessary;  of  course^  if  it  had  not 
been  drawn  with  such  an  averment,  no  such 
proof  would  have  been  necessary.  These 
averments^  though  in  some  cases  not  proved^ 
were  necessary  to  connect  the  sense  or 
meaning  of  the  indictment. 

Mr.  John  Campbell :  Being  Counsel  for 
the  prosecution  in  this  case,  I  had  deter- 
mined to  abstain  from  all  remark  ;  but 
after  the  appeal  that  has  been  made  to  me> 
I  have  no  difficulty  in  stating,  that  I  believe 
it  to  be  material  to  the  interests  of  justice 
that  the  Journals  of  this  House  should)  be 
produced.  In  the  indictment,  there  is  an 
introductory  averment,  stating  that  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  to  this  House.  That 
averment  does  not,  in  any  way,  touch  any 
discussion  that  took  place  here.  It  is  the 
averment  of  a  dry  fact;  and  the  alleged 
libel  having  reference  to  the  presentation  of 
that  petition,  it  may  be  material  that  the 
Journals  should  be  produced.  For  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  see  how  the  privileges  of  the 
House  can  in  any  way  be  compromised, 
for  the  production  of  the  Journals  can  tend 
to  no  inquiry  as  to  what  took  place  in  the 
House.  Allow  me  also,  now  that  I  am  on 
™7  l^gs»  to  state,  that  at  the  last  Sittings 
before  Lord  Tenterden,  Mr.  Bell  attended 
and  produced  the  Journals  of  the  House 
showing,  that  in  the  reign  of  George  3rd, 
the  Benchers  of  Gray's  Inn  petitioned  to 
take  Gray's  Inn  out  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Andrew,  Holbom.  Evidence  was  also 
given  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  brought 
in  for  that  purpose,  and  surely  the  privi- 
leges of  Parliament  were  not  compromised 
by  this. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  it  was  very 
possible,  and  he  could  easily  conceive,  that 
as  the  indictment  was  now  drawn,  the  non- 
production  of  the  Journals  might  defeat 
the  ends  of  justice.  If,  however,  it  could 
be  shown  that  the  averment  was  not  neces- 
sary, or  that  it  was  a  departure  from  the 
usual  course  of  practice,  he  should  pause 
before  he  gave  his  consent  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Journals. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  the  member  for  Stafford,  had 
not  stated  the  necessity  of  this  averment, 
for  on  this  the  great  difficulty  arose.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  ought  to  have 
gone  one  step  further  beyond  his  statement 
that  the  production  of  the  Journals  was 
material,  and  have  informed  the  House, 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  indictment,  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  into 
it  the  averment  which  makes  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Journals  necessary.     ' 


Mr.  Goulbnrn  thought,  that  something 
more  was  sought  by  the  production  of  the 
Journals  than  had  yet  appeared  to  the 
House.  He  thought,  after  looking  over 
the  petition,  that  the  parties  sought  to  ag- 
gravate the  libel  which  formed  ue  subject 
of  the  indictment,  by  bringing  evidence 
forward  of  a  speech  subsequently  delivered 
in  this  House  by  Dr.  Lushingtcm,  in  which 
that  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  stated, 
in  allusion  to  the  former  speech,  that  he 
would  not  retract  one  syllable  of  what  he 
had  before  said.  This  was  set  forth  in  the 
petition  now  before  the  House. 

Sir  Thomas  Freemantle  thought,  that 
as  the  House  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  averment  which  required 
the  production  of  the  Journals,  it  would 
be  satisfactory — at  least  it  would  be  so  to 
himself — to  call  the  Solicitor  or  Counsel 
who  prepared  the  indictment  to  the  Bar  oi 
the  House,  and  ask  them  the  question  whe« 
ther  or  not  such  averment  was  necessary  to 
support  the  indictment. 

Mr.  Burge  considered  it  to  be  manifest, 
that  no  learned  Counsel  would  introduce 
such  an  averment  unless  it  was  essential  to 
the  Indictment,  and  according  to  the  strict 
rules  of  pleading.  As  far  as  his  own  judg. 
ment  went,  he  thought  the  averment  was 
absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  Slaney  would  venture  to  assert,  that 
many  unnecessary  averments  were  often 
introduced  into  indictments^  and  as  the 
necessity  of  the  averment  in  the  present 
case  had  not  been  shown,  the  House  was 
not  called  upon  to  consent  to  the  production 
of  its  Journals.^  Supposing  the  averment  in 
the  present  case  had  been  introduced  fcnr 
the  purpose  of  getting  in  that  way  at  the 
subject  matter  of  what  had  taken  place  in 
this  House,  he  did  not  see  how  a  line  was 
to  be  drawn  with  regard  to  the  production 
of  the  Journals,  and  he  thought,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  dangerous  precedent. 

Mr.  «7.  L.  KnigJU  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  and 
that  averments  might  be  introduced  into 
indictments  which  it  was  unnecessary  to 
prove.  He  apprehended  the  House  was 
bound  to  require  some  evidence,  that  the 
production  of  the  petition  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  justice,  before  the  Houae 
should  acquiesce,  or  consent  to  it.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  existence  of  the  pe- 
tition did  not  at  all  affect  the  case,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  improbable  in  his 
judgment,  than  that  proof  of  the  petition 
was  at  all  necessary.  He  would  vote 
against  the  production  until  be  was  B»tia« 
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fied  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  ends  of 
justice,  and  in  Ids  conscience  he  did  not 
believe  in  the  present  instance  that  it  was. 

Mr.  Jones  said,  that  as  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  defeated  by  the  non-pro- 
duction of  the  Journals  he  should  support 
the  motion. 

Sir  George  Clerk  considered,  that  as  it 
was  sought  by  the  production  of  the 
Journals  to  make  out  that  Dr.  Lushington 
had  made  some  such  speech  as  that  al- 
leged in  the  libel  on  the  presentation  of 
the  petition  in  question,  the  production 
of  the  Journals  could  not  be  granted  with- 
out involving  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
It  was  impossible  that  the  House  could  re- 
cognize the  publication  of  The  Mirror  of 
Parliament,  though  it  might  connive  at  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  affording  useful  inform- 
ation to  the  public.  The  publication  stood 
by  itself,  and  if  it  was  libellous,  it  was 
immaterial  whether  Dr.  Lushington  had 
made  such  a  speech  and  afterwards  cor- 
rected it.  He  should  therefore  vote  against 
the  prayer  of  the  petition. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  the  question  was 
now  narrowed  simply  to  whether  or  not 
the  averment  was  necessary  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  indictment,  and  he  would 
rather  not  divide  the  House  upon  the  motion 
at  present.  Although  the  indictment  stood 
for  trial  to-morrow,  yet  he  thought  that  if 
Counsel  stated  what  had  passed  in  the  House 
to-day,  he  could  not  doubt,  he  repeated, 
that  if  what  had  transpired  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  the 
case  would  be  postponed  until  the  following 
morning :  and  he  would  suggest  that  the 
Counsel  or  solicitor  who  had  drawn  up  the 
indictment  should  attend  the  House  to- 
morrow for  the  purpose  of  stating,  ay  or 
no  whether  or  not  the  averment  was  ne- 
cessary. The  House  requested  to  be  satis- 
fied on  this  point,  and  he  knew  no  other 
mode  of  informing  the  House.  The  House 
might  sit  until  to-morrow  morning  hearing 
the  opinions  of  lawyers  without  coming  to 
any  decision  and  would  have  as  many 
opinions  on  the  point  as  there  were  lawyers 
in  the  House.  He  should  wish  at  some 
stage  to  divide  the  House,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  party  had  done  all  in  his  power 
to  obtain  this  evidence,  and  thus  the  best 
secondary  evidence  might  be  let  in,  but 
he  trusted  the  House  would  not  oblige  him 
to  such  a  course. 

Mr.  Courlenay  said,  that  even  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  the  member 
for  Stafford,  had  stated,  that  the  averment 
was  unn^cessaryi  his  opinion  on  the  prayer 


of  the  petition  before  the  House  would  re- 
main unchanged  and  with  it  he  could  not 
agree. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  said,  that  he  was 
most  anxious  to  be  rightly  understood.  He 
did  not  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  allega- 
tion contained  in  this  averment  being  in- 
dispensably necessary.  He  had  not  drawn 
the  indictment,  and  if  he  had,  he  certainly 
should  not  have  included  any  such  aver- 
ment. On  being  appealed  to  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  he  said,  that  as  the  indictment . 
now  stood,  it  was  very  desirable  that  the 
Journals  should  be  produced.  It  had  been 
his  resolution  not  to  have  taken  part  in  this 
discussion ;  but  by  that  appeal  he  was  com- 
pelled to  present  himself  before  the  House. 

Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  could  not 
agree  to  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  mem« 
her  for  Colchester ;  for  the  production  of 
the  Journals  to  support  the  averment,  which 
it  now  appeared  was  unnecessary,  would 
bring  the  proceedings  of  this  House  under 
discussion  in  the  Court  below. 

Mr.  Harvey  said,  that  after  what  had 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, the  member  for  Stafford,  he  would 
beg  leave  to  withdraw  his  motion. 

Motion  withdrawn,  and  petition  ordered 
to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  fob 
Ireland  —  Committee  Third  Day.] 
Mr.  Stanley  moved,  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  Reform  of 
Parliament  (Ireland)  Bill. 

House  in  Committee,  on  the  first  clause 
being  read, 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  would,  perhaps,  he 
more  convenient  for  him  to  mention  some 
alterations  which  he  intended  to  propose, 
and  to  state  the  views  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  taken  on  the  subject 
They  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  10/.  franchise,  which,  by  the  pre-, 
sent  Bill,  was  confined  to  freeholders,  and 
to  give  it  to  persons  holding  under  a  lease 
for  twenty-one  years,  and  occupying  their 
holdings.  In  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  qualifications  in  England  and  Ire- 
land, he  was  bound  to  admit  that  under  this 
arrangement  the  advantage  would  be  in 
favour  of  Ireland.  The  qualification  in 
England  was  higher,  and  the  tenure  longer 
but  then  he  was  bound  to  state  to  the 
House,  that  though  his  intended  amend- 
ment  would  increase  the  number  of  lOL 
voters,  it  would  also  greatly  increase,  he  be« 
lieved,  the  respectability  of  the  voters. 
Under  the  Reform  Bill  it  was  quite  dear 
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that  there  would  be  created  u  numerous 
and  respectable  constituency  in  England, 
whilst  that  for  Ireland  was  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  extensive.  For  this  reason  he 
should  propose  to  give  the  franchise  to 
ItittieholderB  in  Ireland  of  smaller  amount 
and  shorter  terms  than  was  at  present  pro- 
posed. In  Ireland  the  amount  of  freehold 
as  compared  with  the  leasehold  property 
was  much  inferior  to  what  it  was  in  Eng- 
land consequently  the  freehold  qualification 
in  the  former  country  gave  a  constituency 
relatively  inferior  in  extent  to  that  which 
it  afibrded  in  England.  It  was  thought 
that  by  extending  the  right  of  voting  in 
Ireland  to  persons  having  a  beneficial  in- 
terest in  land  to  the  amount  of  ]  0/.  annu- 
ally, on  a  lease  of  twenty-one  years.  Mi- 
nisters would  be  conferring  a  benefit  on 
the  agricultural  interest,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  advantageously  extended  and  ren- 
dered more  respectable  the  county  consti- 
tuency. Me  acknowledged  that  they 
were  in  this  case  going  considerably  be- 
yond the  English  right  of  voting,  but 
taking  into  consideration  the  comparative 
value  and  amount  of  freehold  and  lease- 
hold property  in  England  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, and  feeling  that  the  alteration 
would  improve  the  Irish  constituency,  he 
thought  it  would  be  gencnilly  admitted, 
that  they  were  justified  in  departing  from 
the  principle  of  the  English  Bill  so  far  as 
they  proposed,  in  lowering  the  leasehold 
qualification,  and  placing  two  interests, 
leasehold  and  freehold  for  twenty  one  years 
(the  one  without  «nd  the  other  with  a  life, 
in  addition  to  the  same  yearly  term)  (m  an 
equality.  Ho,  therefore,  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  qualification  to  all  persons  being 
bona  fide  occupiers  (as  in  the  case  of  free- 
holds) for  twenty-one  years  certain.  He 
mij^ht  be  permitted  to  express  a  hope  that, 
while  extending  the  constituency  in  Ire- 
land, they  would  be  found  to  have  adopted 
with  tliat  view  a  measure  which  would  not 
tend  to  diminish  but  increase  its  respect- 
ability, at  the  same  time  that  it  presented 
an  obstacle  to  the  creation  of  fictitious 
votes,  and  placed  the  relation  between 
landlord  and  tenant  on  a  better  footing 
than  at  present  existed. 

Mr.  u  Council  must  express  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  proposed  alteration,  and  was 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  details  of  the 
measure.  But  he  must  remind  the  right 
hon.  Secretary,  that,  even  with  this  altera- 
tion, there  still  existed  no  comparison  be- 
tween England  and  Ireland  in  point  of 
ekctive  franchiac— England  possessing  ad- 


vantages in  its  40».  freeholdeii  «nd  copy- 
holders, of  which  Ireland  was  destitute. 
However,  he  hailed  the  projected  chango 
with  pleasure,  and  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying,  that,  if  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  had  said  twenty,  insteftd  of 
twenty-one  years,  he  would  have  very 
considerably  increased  the  value  of  the 
amendment,  and  the  extent  of  the  con- 
stituency. This  would  be  easily  under- 
stood, when  he  stated  that  there  were  in 
Ireland  700,000  acres  of  land  in  the  hands 
of  the  Church,  independently  of  glel)ei»  and 
200,000  acres  the  property  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  that  Church  and  College  latids, 
which  were  never  let  for  a  longer  period 
than  twenty-one  yean,  were  not  leaKd,  in 
the  first  instance,  by  the  corporation  in 
question  to  the  actual  occujuer.  These 
corporations  made  leases  at  small  rents,  iuh- 
ject  to  periodical  renewal  finee^  and  their 
lessees  relet  the  lands  to  other  parties.  But 
there  were  legal  reasons  why  the  original 
lessees  could  not  make  leases  of  twenty-one 
years,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  actual  oc- 
cupiers generally  held  under  fourteen  year 
leases.  Now,  Parliament  would  increaso 
the  temptation  to  make  leases  of  twenty 
years  to  the  occupiers,  if  the  alteration 
which  he  had  suggested  were  adopted. 
The  lengthening  of  the  leases  would  be  of 
great  advantage,  by  giving  the  occupier  a 
stronger  interest  in  the  property^  at  the 
same  time  that  the  change  would  bene- 
ficially  extend  the  constituency^  which 
must  otherwise  be  contracted,  so  far  as 
the  occupiers  of  perhaps  1,200>000  or 
1,400,000  acres  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Slanletf  begged  to  remind  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  that  when>  on  a 
former  occasion,  the  term  of  nineteen  years 
was  proposed,  to  meet  the  very  case  which 
he  had  just  stated,  it  was  argued  that  that 
term  was  not  low  enough,  because  the 
Church  and  Collegiate  lands  being  usually 
sublet  two  or  three  times  over,  it  would  bo 
useless  to  propose  any  term  higher  than 
fourteen  years.  Such  having  been  the  ar- 
gument on  a  former  occasion,  he  (Mr. 
Stanley)  despaired  of  affording  any  satis- 
faction by  reducing  the  term  to  twenty 
years. 

Mr.  OConncU  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  understood  him.  Four- 
teen years  was  certainly  the  term  to  which 
he  should  like  to  have  seen  the  qualifhsation 
reduced,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  have 
submitted  a  motion  to  that  effect.  He  was, 
however,  now  prepared  to  abandon  that  in- 
tention^ because  he  thought  that,  if  the 
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term  were  fixed  at  twenty  years,  it  would 
be  a  temptation  to  the  landlonls  to  give 
longer  leases.  The  greatest  advantage  that 
the  Government  could  confer  upon  Ireland 
would  be,  to  give  to  the  occupying  tenants 
a  stronger  interest  in  the  land. 

Sir  John  Newport  did  not  see  why  the 
term  proposed  should  be  altered,  merely  to 
benefit  the  holders  of  Church  and  Collegiate 
lands.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's 
proposition  were  acceded  to,  it  would  tend 
to  encourage  the  owners  of  that  description 
of  land  to  continue  a  system  which  expe- 
rience had  proved  to  be  very  injurious.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  proposition  of  Govern- 
ment was  calculated  to  induce  them  to  let 
their  land  to  bona  fide  tenants  for  twenty- 
one  years.  For  his  part,  he  thought  that 
the  alteration  would  be  a  most  beneficial 
imi>TOvenient  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  OConnell  had  no  overweening  de- 
sire to  protect  the  owners  of  Church  and 
Collegiate  lands.  He  was  only  anxious 
that  the  actual  tenants  of  those  lands 
should  not  be  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  stated  one  important 
alteration,  he  begged  to  ask,  whether  he 
would  have  any  objection  to  state  what 
others,  if  any,  it  was  intended  to  propose. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  it  was  not  the  in- 
tention of  any  member  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  propose  any  other  changes, 
except  a  short  proviso,  which  would  exclude 
from  the  operation  of  this  Bill  all  honorary 
freemen  who  had  been  created  such  since 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the 
House.  He  had  understood,  also,  from 
the  noble  Lord  who  represented  Meath,  that 
there  were  two  or  three  copyholders  in  that 
county,  and,  as  they  were  so  few,  he 
thought  they  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
Bill. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  felt  that  this  was  a  sub- 
ject of  very  great  importance  to  the  agri- 
culturists of  Ireland,  and  as  such  required 
mature  consideration.  The  Committee,  he 
thought,  were  caUed  upon  to  discuss  this 
point  without  sufficient  notice,  and  without 
sufficient  information.  He  admitted  that 
the  creation  of  freeholders  in  Ireland  had 
led  to  great  abuses ;  but  those  abuses  were 
not  contemplated  by  those  who  proposed 
that  measure.  He  should  like  to  consider 
whether  this  new  measure  might  not 
be  equally  perverted.  He  did  not,  however, 
give  any  opinion,  nor,  indeed,  had  he  then 
the  means  of  forming  one.  He  should  like 
to  know  the  probable  extent  of  voters 
which  this  measure  would  create,  though 
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he  admitted  that  it  would  be  most  difficult 
to  make  any  such  calculation.  He  also 
wished  to  guard  against  giving  leaseholders 
a  predominance  over  the  freekoldenu  If  the 
numbers  of  10/.  freeholders  were  too  groat, 
perhaps  an  increase  might  be  safdy  made 
from  the  substantial  freeholders  in  fee.  It 
was,  however,  said,  that  the  state  of  Irelatid 
was  totally  different  from  that  of  England  ; 
but  the  condition  of  Scotland,  with  respect 
to  freeholds  was  somewhat  similar  to  that 
of  Ireland,  and  yet  in  the  former  country,  a 
lease  of  sixty  years  was  required,  whilst 
twenty-one  years'  lease  was  considered 
sufficient  to  give  that  franchise  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  there  was  this  difibv 
ence,  that  occupation  was  required  in  Ire« 
land. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  still  felt  that  the  subject 
had  not  been  sufficiently  considered. 

Lord  Althorp  was  desirous  to  create  a 
respectable  constituency  in  Ireland,  and  to 
afford  every  encouragement  to  the  giving  of 
leases  to  occupying  tenants  there,  because 
he  knew  it  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect.  It  was  much  easier  to  effect  a 
fraudulent  freehold  for  life,  than  to  efiect 
a  fraudulent  lease  for  a  term  of  twenty-one 
years. 

Mr.  Lefrotf  contended,  that  the  10/.  free* 
holders  at  present  in  Ireland  were  not 
fictitious,  and  if  the  noble  Lord  had  been 
led  to  believe  they  were,  he  was  in  error. 
He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  lease* 
hold  system  would  prove  far  more  faulty, 
and  more  open  to  fraud,  than  the  system  of 
freehold  francliise.  He  also  thought  that 
the  number  of  voters  would  be  diminished, 
instead  of  increased ;  for,  if  leases  for 
twenty-one  years  were  made  the  means  of 
voting,  if  the  holder  of  one  of  these  leases 
died,  the  interest  would  be  divided  among 
his  children,  in  which  case  no  one  would 
have  a  vole.  He  believed,  too,  that  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Irish  tenantry  to  register 
their  votes — a  reluctance  which  they  felt, 
because  they  did  not  wish  to  admit  their 
possession  of  such  an  interest — would  be 
another  cause  of  diminishing  the  number 
of  voters.  Much  had  been  ^id,  too,  about 
the  smallness  of  the  freehold  constituency 
in  Ireland ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  free- 
holders were  numerous  enough,  but  they 
were  not  registered.  The  distractions  in 
Ireland  prevented  the  freeholders  from 
registering. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  the  supposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  as  to  the 
estate  being  divided  among  the  tenant's 
children  at  the  death  of  t^  tenant  was 
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only  an  additional  reason  for  inserting  tlic 
clause.  If  the  holding  of  such  an  estate 
would  enable  the  holder  to  vote,  the  tenant 
would  make  a  will,  and  thus  secure  the 
passing  of  the  estate  into  the  hands  of  one 
person  by  whom  the  right  of  voting  could 
be  exercised.  The  clause,  therefore,  would 
have  the  advantage  of  inducing  men  to  do 
what  was  prudent,  viewed  even  as  a  private 
matter. 

Mr.  O'Ferrall  thought  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  add  to  the 
number  and  the  respectability  of  the  con- 
stituency of  Ireland ;  and  he  should,  there- 
fore, give  it  his  most  cordial  support. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  with  regard  to 
this  proposition,  he  hardly  had  time  to  form 
an  opinion ;  but  he  must  confess,  that  he 
should  prefer  the  clause  to  fix  twenty  in- 
stead of  twenty-one  years,  as  there  were 
many  of  the  tenants  of  Church  property,  of 
high  respecta'bility,  who  held  leases  for 
twenty,  but  not  for  twenty-one  years,  and 
who  were  fully  entitled  to  be  admitted  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  With  re- 
sard  to  the  10/.  freeholds  and  the  lease- 
holds, as  to  which  afforded  the  purest  quali- 
fication for  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise,  he  agreed  with  his  learned  friend 
(Mr.  Lefroy).  With  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  freeholds  at  present,  it  was  much 
greater  than  was  supposed.  He  believed 
that  a  high  franchise  would  be  beneficial  to 
tenants. 

Mr.  James  Gratian  rejoiced  to  hear  the 
proposition  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made,  and  was  convinced  that  it  would 
improve  the  state  of  Ireland.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  the  giving  the  franchise  to  this 
class  of  tenants  would  induce  them  to  keep 
up  an  interest  of  the  required  amount,  and 
would  thus  perpetuate  a  respectable  class  of 
persons  connected  with  the  land. 

Sir  John  Newport  also  strongly  approved 
of  the  proposition. 

Colonel  Perceval  should  also  support  it, 
but  he  thought  that  the  recommendation  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  near  him  ought  to  be 
adopted,  that  the  term  should  be  fixed  at 
twenty  instead  of  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Stanley  had  no  objection  to  make 
the  change  now  required  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty  years,  and  as  he  had  been  accused 
of  yielding  to  the  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  Kerry,  in  granting  this  franchise  at  all, 
he  now  informed  the  Hon.  Baronet  opposite, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  might  consider  the 
present  question  of  the  twenty  years  as 
yielded  to  him,  so  that  he  must  take  one 
jrielding  as  a  compensation  for  the  other. 


Mr.  Ruthven  said,  that  as  the  riglit  hon. 
Secretary  had  gone  so  far,  perhaps  he  would 
go  further,  and  make  the  term  nineteen 
years,  as  it  was  known  there  were  very 
many  most  respectable  persons  who  held 
leases  of  that  date. 

Mr.  Stanley  did  not  feel  that,  because  he 
had  yielded  twice,  he  should  yield  a  third 
time,  and  he  must,  therefore,  decidedly  de« 
cline  the  recommendation  of  the  hon. 
Member. 

Several  verbal  amendments  having  been 
made,  the  first  clause  was  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  BilL 

On  the  second  clause  being  read, 

Mr.  O*  CoiiTieZ/said,  thatit  washisintention 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  Conunittee  on  the 
clause  relating  to  the  40^.  franchise  in  fee, 
and  to  the  40$.  franchise  for  three  lives. 

Mr.  Shaw  wished  to  know  whether  it 
was  intended,  by  the  clause  under  consi- 
deration, to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
mode  of  re^stration,  so  as  to  prevent  per- 
sons registering  as  .50/.  freeholders  from 
voting  after  they  might  have  ceased  to  be 
freeholders. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  regulate  the  mode  of  registration 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  at  all  times  the 
real  constituency. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

On  clause  3  being  read, 

Mr.  Wallace  suggested  an  alteration  in 
the  verbal  arrangement  of  the  clause,  in 
order  to  render  it  more  distinct  than 
was  at  present  the  case.  The  clause  was 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  per- 
sons from  having  a  vote  as  well  for  the 
county  as  for  the  town  or  borough  in 
which  the  property  might  be  situated ; 
but  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  clause  was  so 
worded  as  to  preclude  a  person  from  voting 
at  all  in  right  of  his  property  either  in 
countv  or  town. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  hon.  Member  had 
justly  apprehended  the  motives  which  bad 
led  to  the  proposal  of  the  clause,  but  it 
seemed  as  if  he  had  not  sufficiently  weighed 
it  in  his  mind,  for  the  clause  stood  exactly 
as  it  did  in  the  English  Bill— -clauses  24 
and  25  of  which  had  been  copied  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  (yConnell  observed,  that  the  do- 
privation  of  the  right  of  voting  for  town 
and  county  in  one  individual,  had  been 
originally  proposed  from  motives  of  jea- 
lousy that  the  manufacturing  would  over- 
power the  agricultural  interest  in  that 
House.  Now,  as  there  was  little  or  no 
manufacturing  interest  in  Irelaodi  save  and 
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except  Belfast,  the  same  reasons  for  the 
deprivation  did  not  exist ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  did  not  desire  that  the  same  pro- 
perty should  confer  the  right  of  voting  in 
borough  and  county,  but  that  the  person  so 
possessed  should  have  it  in  his  power  to 
elect  which  he  should  vote  for. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  the  principle 
which  prompted  Ministers  in  preventing 
persons  from  possessing  two  votes  was  not, 
as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  stated, 
a  desire  to  appease  the  jealousy  of  the 
agricultural  interests,  but  what  he  had 
himself  avowed  to  be  a  just  principle,  that, 
namely,  of  preventing  any  one  from  having 
two  votes  for  the  same  property. 

Clause  agreed  to,  after  several  verbal 
amendments. 

On  clause  4  being  read,  extending  the 
right  of  voting  in  cities^  counties,  and 
towns  to  10/.  freeholders, 

Mr.  Lefroy  had  an  Amendment  to  move 
in  this  clause,  the  object  of  which  was,  to 
make  a  substantial  and  important  change  in 
the  clause ;  but  not  to  alter  one  jot  of  the 
principle  on  which  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
meant  to  establish  a  constituency  in  the 
towns  and  boroughs  of  Ireland.  The  lan- 
guage used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
a  short  time  since,  was,  that  the  object  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  was  to  found  a 
constituency  which  should  be  respectable, 
sound,  and  independent.  But  the  consti- 
tuency this  clause  would  establish  in  towns, 
would  be  neither  sound,  respectable  nor 
independent ;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would 
favour  him  with  their  attention  he  should 
be  enabled  to  satisfy  them  that  the  result 
of  the  proposed  qualification  would  be  to 
establish  a  constituency  that  would  be 
actually  worse  than  the  4-0*.  freeholders. 
The  right  hon.  Secretary  stated,  that  the 
Bill  would  not  require  a  man  to  have  a 
house  from  which  he  should  derive  a  profit 
of  one  single  farthing ;  he  might  hold  it  at  a 
mere  rack  rent,  and  was  not  required  to 
have  a  lease,  but  be  a  mere  yearly  tenant 
at  a  rent  of  10/.  It  was  not  even  required 
by  the  subsequent  part  of  the  clause  that 
he  should  have  paid  the  rent,  for  the  words 
which  would  have  rendered  that  payment 
necessary  before  the  qualification .  could  be 
complete  were  omitted.  If  the  40 j.  free- 
holders were  an  exceptionable  constituency 
— if  they  were  excluded  from  voting  in 
cities,  as  they  would  be  by  the  Bill — why 
was  a  mere  occupier  of  a  house  at  the 
annual  rent  of  10/.,  holding  from  year  to 
year  at  no  profit,  to  be  entitled  to  the  fran- 
chise ?    If  such  a  man  was  entitled  to  vote. 


on  what  principle  was  it  that  the  40^.  free- 
holders were  excluded  ?  If  the  40*.  free- 
holders were  excluded  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  opposed  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country,  or  were  not  independent,  the  same 
objections  were  applicable  to  these  voters, 
for  there  was  not  one  argument  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  40*.  freeholders  to  which 
this  description  of  votes  was  not  equally 
open.  These  voters  must  be  of  a  most  poor 
and  wretched  description.  The  total  num- 
ber of  houses  in  cities  was  53,143;  and 
of  this  number  only  29,316  would  give  a 
qualification  to  vote,  so  that  there  must  be 
a  vast  number  of  v^retched  habitations  oc- 
cupied by  persons  not  even  equal  to  40». 
freeholders.  Directions  were  given  to  the 
Commissioners  who  made  this  return,  to 
state  the  number  of  thatched  houses,  bat 
though  the  number  was  not  stated,  yet  it 
was  dear  that  there  must  be  a  considerable 
number  of  thatched  houses,  because,  round 
all  the  great  towns  of  Ireland,  there  was 
an  enormous  extent  of  suburb  in  which 
there  were  houses,  with  small  portions 
of  land  attached  to  them,  rented  at  10/. 
a-year,  or  even,  during  the  war,  at 
12/.  This  was  the  species  of  consti- 
tuency which  Ireland  would  have  for  these 
cities  which  had  large  agricultural  districts 
belonging  to  them,  and  the  wealthy  oc- 
cupiers of  houses  would  be  completely 
overpowered  by  this  description  of  voters. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  would  suggest 
to  the  Committee,  that,  in  order  to  have  a 
respectable,  independent,  and  sound  con- 
stituency, there  should  be  some  qualification 
over  and  above  the  taere  circumstance  of 
occupying  a  house  at  the  annual  rent  of  10/. 
If  a  man  wished  to  become  a  voter,  as  the 
Bill  stood,  he  had  only  to  take  a  house  at 
the  rent  of  10/ a-year,  for  six  months  before 
the  election ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that 
numerous  small  houses  would  be  built  upon 
mere  speculation,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
votes  by  wholesale.  If  the  40*.  freeholders 
had  nothing  beyond  their  freeholds  to  ren- 
der them  independent  of  the  landlords, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Legislature  did 
right  in  abolishing  them,  because  they  were 
fictitious  voters  in  the  power  of  priests 
and  agitating  demagogues.  What  was 
there  to  take  the  constituency  to  be 
created  now  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
persons.^  Would  not  the  yearly  tenant 
be  as  much  in  the  power,  and  under  the 
control  of,  his  landlord  as  the  40*. 
freeholder  ?  If  it  was  a  fair  argument 
against  the  405.  freeholder,  that  his 
poverty  made  him  little  better  than  the 
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slave  of  his  landlord^  on  what  ground 
could  tenants-aUwiU^  who  might  be  turned 
out  at  six  months'  notice,  be  considered  a 
proper  constituency,  such  as  it  was  the  ob- 
ject of  his  Majesty's  Government  to  es- 
tablish ?  The  only  ground  on  which  the 
4iOs,  freeholders  had  been  continued  in  cities 
was,  that  in  cities  tliere  existed  the  power 
of  making  freemen  ad  infinitum  ;  which,  in 
conjunction  with  the  absentee  freemen,  was 
a  counterpoise  to  the  mischief  occasioned 
by  the  continuance  of  the  40s.  freeholders. 
It  was  admitted  that  they  were  a  disreputable 
species  of  constituency ;  but,  unless  they 
had  been  continued,  the  whole  dominion 
of  the  cities  and  towns  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Corporations.  That 
ground  of  retaining  them,  however,  ceased 
henceforward,  for  the  right  of  making  free- 
men was  to  be  taken  away,  and  the  right  of 
absentee  freemen  to  vote  was  abolished  by 
this  BilL  It  was  said,  that  we  ought  to 
proceed  upon  analogous  principles  with  re- 
spect to  England  and  Ireland  ;  but  those 
who  maintained  this  argument  forgot  that 
this  Bill  introduced  a  county  constituency 
into  reland  which  was  not  established  in 
England,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
order  to  establish  a  respectable  borough 
constituency  in  Ireland,  qualifications  must 
be  introduced  which  were  not  necessary  in 
England.  The  Amendment  he  proposed 
would  make  an  important  difference  between 
the  household  voters  in  England  and  Ire- 
land. It  should  be  recollected  that  the  10/. 
householders  in  England  were  subject  to 
the  poor's-rale,  and  various  assessments, 
which  proved  that  the  tenant  was,  to  that 
extent,  a  man  of  substance.  The  case, 
however,  was  different  in  Ireland,  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  competition  which 
existed  there,  a  landlord  could  obtain  offers 
to  any  amount,  though  the  tenant  had  no 
ability  to  pay  the  rent.  If  the  household 
franchise  proposed  by  the  Bill  were  carried 
into  effect,  it  would  produce  more  mis- 
chievous effects  in  Ireland  than  were  oc- 
casioned by  the  40s.  freehold  voters. 
Houses  would  be  built  on  speculation,  in 
order  to  create  a  mass  of  voters  who  must 
obey  the  dictates  of  their  landlords,  and  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  would  be,  to  transfer 
the  franchise  from  freemen  and  substantial 
freeholders,  to  a  miserable,  dependant,  de- 
graded set  of  voters.  The  Bill,  instead  of 
being  a  boon  to  Ireland,  would  be  the 
greatest  aggravation  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  the  state  of  her  constituency  which 
had  existed  since  17f).'>.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances he    sliould    fec^l   it  his    dutv 


to  press  his  Amendment,  and  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  upon  it  He  mo- 
ved the  insertion  of  the  following  words, 
"  In  which  he  shall  have  a  beneficial  in- 
terest of  the  clear  value  of  lOLy  over  and 
above  all  charges  payable  on  the  same,  ex- 
cept Parliamentary  taxes,  Parish  rates,  and 
Church  cesses." 

Colonel  ConoUy  supported  the  Amende 
ment.  His  Majesty's  Government  was  la- 
bouring under  a  mistake,  if  it  supposed  that 
persons  holding  houses  in  towns  in  Ireland, 
at  10/.  rent,  without  leases,  were  of  the 
same  class  as  the  10/.  housoholden  in  Eng- 
land. The  latter  might  be  respectable, 
while  in  Ireland  they  must  be  persona 
totally  destitute.  The  operation  of  the 
clause  must  be,  to  open  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  corruption,  which  it  was  impos- 
sible to  contemplate  without  pain«  The 
original  proposition  would  have  the  efiect 
of  stultifying  former  acts  of  the  Legislature, 
and  create  a  worse  and  lower  d^pree  of  con- 
stituency than  that  of  the  40^.  franchise. 
Deprecating,  as  every  one  must,  the  40«. 
votes,  he  could  not  remain  silent  while 
such  a  clause  as  the  present  was  under  con- 
sideration, without  raising  his  voice,  and 
endeavouring,  if  possible,  to  open  the  eyes 
of  his  Majesty's  Grovemment  to  the  fatal 
consequences  which  must  arise,  if  this  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  was  carried  into  a  law.  He 
was  not  connected  in  any  manner  either 
with  a  borough,  or  with  those  who  possessed 
borough  influence,  and  he  had  grounds 
for  complaining,  that  when  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  talked  of  giving  an  equal  measure 
of  Reform  to  Ireland  as  that  conferred 
upon  England,  they  had  taken  the  term 
without  the  reality,  and  adopted  the  mea- 
sure for  Ireland  as  if  that  country  were  si- 
milarly placed  with  England,  when  it  was 
a  notorious  fact,  that  no  analogy  whatever 
existed  between  the  description  of  voters  in 
the  two  countries.  In  one  case,  they  were 
decent ;  but,  such  would  be  the  inducement 
held  out  by  the  Bill  for  letting  tenements 
for  the  sake  of  creating  fictitious  votes;,  that 
the  paupers  in  the  suburbs  of  the  town 
would  be  made  to  form  the  main  constitu- 
ency. Looking  at  the  extrnordinaiy  extent 
to  which  intimidation  had  been  carried  in 
Ireland,  and  knowing  that  persons  who  had 
presumed  to  act  independently  at  recent 
elections,  were  held  up  as  objects  of  horror 
and  detestation  to  the  public — their  names 
printed  and  placarded  through  the  country, 
and  exhibited  as  if  they  had  forfeited  all 
claims  to  the  sympathy  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  and  were  unfit  to  hold  any  oon>> 
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munication  with  the  rest  of  societ3r ;  looking 
at  these  circumitances,  he  wished  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  such  scenes.    But  this  could 
not  he  effectually  done,  unless  the  franchise, 
as  at  present  proposed^  should  be  altered. 
When  he  saw  his  Majesty's  Government 
originating  a  great  and  boundless  field  of 
corruption,  he  should  not  be  doing  his  duty 
were  he  not  ready  to  expend  his  last  breath 
in  opposing  an  enactment  which  would  have 
so  dangerous  and  demoralizing  a  tendency. 
The  wretched  beings  who  would  be  the  in- 
mates of  these  miserable  tenements,  would 
be  as  open  to  intimidation  and  menace,  and 
as  guilty  of  perjury,  as  the  405.  freeholders 
whose  franchise  had  been  abolished.   Every 
misconstruction  to  which  it  was  possible  to 
subject  an  oath,  would  be  resorted  to ;  and  a 
mingled  scene  of  fraud,  venality,  and  per- 
jury, would  take  place,  which  must  tend 
more  to  deteriorate  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  than  any  other  plan  which  human 
ingenuity  could  devise.     The  franchise  in 
boroughs,  if  this  clause  should  be  carried, 
might  be  increased  to  any  extent.  It  would 
be  only  necessary  to  erect  tenements  in  a 
field,  or  on  a  common,  near  the  town,  and 
the   respectable  part  of  the  constituency 
would   l)e   completely   over-ridden.      The 
Bill  would  open  again  the  full  tide  of  agita- 
tion, which  would  pnxjeed  uninterruptedly, 
until  it  overturned  the  ])Ower  of  the  law. 
The  twenty  boroughs  which  it  professed  to 
throw   open,  and   which   were   originally 
created  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Protestant  establishments  of  the  country, 
would  be  by  this  clause  as  completely  the 
nomination  boroughs  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member   for  Kerry,  as  were  Gatton  and 
Sarum  the    nomination   bonmghs  of  any 
nobleman  in  the  land.     It  was  unfair  that 
nomination  boroughs  should  be  put  an  end 
to  in  England,  without  any  delinquency ; 
while,    by    this   measure,   a   constituency 
would  be  created,  which  would  place  the 
boroughs  of  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  those 
who   iniiformly   combined   with   agitators 
and  demagogues,  and  whose  olijects  were 
inimical  to  the  iuterests  of  society,  and  sub- 
versive of  the  institutions  of  the  empire. 
For  these  reasons,  he  should  support  the 
Amendment   proposed    by    his    hon.   and 
learned  friend. 

Lord  Alllunrp  was  certainly  surprised  at 
the  very  unfavourable  description  which 
tlie  lum.  and  learned  Member  had  given  of 
the  constituency  for  towns,  which  would  be 
created  by  this  Bill,  because,  if  he  remem- 
l)ere(l  riglitly,  he,  cm  a  former  (HTasitm,  sta- 
ted that  his  ctmstitucncy  would  be  more  re- 


spectable than  that  which  was  created  in 
England  under  the  English  Reform  Bill. 
Both  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  and 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  seconded 
his  Amendment,  had   argued   as  if  they 
thought  that  the  qualification  of  votert  for 
counties  and  towns  was  the  same ;   this, 
hoAvever,  was  not  the  principle  on  which  the 
right  of  election  proceeded.    In  towns,  the 
franchise  depended  on  household  oocupation; 
in  counties,  the  right  was  dependant  on  the 
interest  possessed  by  the  voters.     If  the 
Amendment  now  proposed  should  be  adopt- 
ed, it  would  disfranchise  many  householders 
in  towns.    At  the  present  moment^  some  of 
the  best  houses  in  the  metropolii  were  let 
for  more  than  their  worth.     Men  in  towns 
occupied  houses,  not  for  the  sake  of  profit^  but 
for  the  convenience  of  living  in  tlieuL  The 
only  reason  why  the  franchise  was  limited 
to  houses  of  a  certain  value  was,  that  it 
served  as  a  criterion  of  the  respectability 
and  independence  of  tlie  persons  who  oc- 
cupied them.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had,  throughout  his  speech  assumed   that 
the  right  of  voting  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  rent  paid ;  this,  however,  was 
not  the  case,  for  the  right  of  voting  would 
depend  upon  the  value  of  the  house.     Un- 
less it  be  proved  that  a  house  be  bona  fide 
worth  10/.,  no  person  residing  in  it  would 
possess  a  vote.     By  adopting  the  Amende 
ment,  the  Committee  would  disqualify  every 
man  whose  landlord  might  obtain  for  his 
house  more  than  it  was  worth.     He  enteiv 
tained  no  apprehension  of  the  danger  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  had  foretold. 
The  same  dangers  were  predicted  when  the 
English  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and  yet 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  now  said,  that 
they  had  adopted  a  very  respectable  con- 
stituency for  England;   and  he  expected 
shortly  to  be  told  the  same  thing  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland. 

Mr.  Sham  said,  the  constituencv  to  be 
established  bv  this  Bill  would  be  more  de- 
pendant  and  liable  to  be  perverted  to  bad 
purposes  than  the  40^.  freeholders.  The 
number  of  houses  of  the  value  of  10/.  in 
towns  in  Ireland  was  much  greater  than 
the  noble  Lord  anticipated.  When  the  last 
return  was  made  respecting  the  city  of 
Dublin,  houses  were  valued  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  taxation.  With  the  view 
of  favouring  the  tenants,  the  lowest  valu- 
ation was  fixed  on  the  houses ;  now,  how- 
ever, the  circumstances  being  different,  the 
highest  value  would  l)c  given  to  them. 
He  was  sure  that  there  would  be  120,000 
voters  in  the  city  of  Dublin  ;  and  how  was 
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it  posdUe  to  apply  the  machinery  of  this 
BiU  to  80  larse  a  body  ? 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:— Ayes  26;  Noes  152 — Majority 
126. 

The  clause  agreed  to. 

Tlie  House  resumed — Committee  to  sit 
again. 

Party  Phocessions  (Ireland.)] 
Mr.  Stanley  moved  the  Orider  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  resolving  iteelf  into 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the 
Party  Processions  (Ireland)  Bill. 

On  the  question  that  the  Speaker  leave 
the  Chair^ 

Mr.  Lefroy  said^  he  hoped  that  the  deep 
importance  of  this  subject  to  the  peace  of 
Irdand,  and  to  the  loyal  and  well-aifected 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  that 
country^  would inducehon.  Members  to  allow 
him  to  point  out  the  improper  nature  of  the 
pxoyisions  of  this  Bill.  It  was  clear  that  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill  were  directed  against 
a  certain  portion  only  of  his  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects.  He  was  aware  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  disclaimed  the 
influence  of  party  feeling;  but  the  most 
ordinary  observer  must  perceive,  that  the 
Bill  was  intended  to  prevent  the  party  pro- 
cessions of  Orangemen  in  Ireland.  The 
Bill  enacted  that  it  should  be  illegal  for  any 
person  to  join  in  a  procession  for  the  pur- 
pose of  commemorating  any  festival  or  an- 
niversary of  a  political  event  connected  with 
religious  distinctions,  at  which  processions 
badges  should  be  Vom  and  music  played. 
No  man  acquainted  with  Orange  processions 
could  doubt  that  this  description  applied 
exclusively  to  them.  He  opposed  the 
Bill,  then,  because  it  was  a  partial  mea- 
sure, levelled  against  the  most  loyal  por- 
tbn  of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  At  the 
same  time  he  declared,  that  he  should  be 
heartily  glad  if  they  were  discontinued, 
with  the  consent  and  good  will  of  the 
Orangemen ;  but  the  attempt  to  sup- 
press them  by  the  rigorous  enactments  of 
this  Bill  would  produce  the  very  evil  which 
the  measure  professed  to  obviate.  The  Bill 
made  it  a  misdemeanor  for  persons  to  at- 
tend processions  for  the  purpose  of  cele- 
brating festivals  on  anniversaries  connected 
with  political  events  or  religious  distinctions. 
Did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  recollect  how 
many  of  these  festivals  were  appointed  by 
law  to  be  observed  ?  Did  he  mean  to  ex- 
punge from  the  Litany  the  form  of  service 
appointed  for  some  of  these  anniversaries 
and  festivals  commemorating  political  even  ts. 


and  connected  with  religious  distinctions  ? 
He  was  old  enough  to  remember  when 
these  commemorations  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Government  of  Ireland ;  when  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  anfl  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession round  the  statue  ot  King  William, 
decorated  with  all  the  insignia  which  were 
now  reprobated  as  the  marks  of  party  spirit; 
in  short,  he  could  remember  when  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  took  an  active  and 
leading  part  in  these  processions.  Although 
Government  had  given  up  that  proceeding, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  tliat,  all  of  a  sudden, 
men  of  inferior  rank  in  life,  who  had  not 
been  so  educated  as  to  be  able  to  cast  away 
their  ancient  attachments  and  feelings,  with 
that  facility  with  which  the  Government 
cast  them  away^^was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  lower  classes  should  be  prepared  to 
give  up  suddenly  all  their  long-conceived 
prejudices,  all  their  early  attachments,  to 
the  commemoration  of  great  and  national 
events  connected  with  the  civil  history  of 
their  country  ?  and,  if  they  did  not  suddenly 
resign  all  their  old  attachments,  were  they, 
therefore,  to  be  deemed  fit  objects  for 
coercion?  The  Orangemen  of  Ireland  were 
a  most  respectable  and  loyal  body,  attached 
to  the  Government  and  institutions  of  the 
country,  and  ever,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
arrayed  on  their  side.  If  such  were  the 
character  of  those  against  whom  this  Bill 
was  levelled,  they  ought  to  be  dealt  with  a 
little  more  feelingly ;  their  attachments  and 
prejudices  should  be  respected,  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  should  act  towards  them 
with  more  patience  than  his  conduct  on 
this  occasion  displayed.  The  course  pur- 
sued by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
tended,  from  a  principle  of  independence 
inherent  in  human  nature,  to  revive  these 
Associations  with  all  their  acrimony  and 
party  spirit,  and  to  multiply  Orange  So- 
cieties. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  light  upon  a  measure  more  mischievous 
and  more  injurious  to  Ireland  than  this  BiD. 
And  what  was  the  period  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  chosen  for  bringing  it 
forward  ?  Just  at  the  time  when  these  pro- 
cessions annually  take  place — at  the  moment 
when  men's  minds  were  made  up  to  act — 
that  was  the  period  which  the  right  ban. 
Gentleman  selected  for  bringing  in  this  Bill. 
He  brought  it  forward  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  feelings  of  the  people  were  most 
opposed  to  it ;  and  without  any  previous 
notice,  he  told  them — "  You  shall  not  as- 
semble— I  will  bring  in  a  law  by  which 
you  shall  be  put  down,  although  true  it  is, 
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that  for  a  century  and  a  half  you  have 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  form  your  pro- 
cessions ;|and  although  true  it  is,  those  pro- 
cessions have  never  by  any  Government 
been  denounced  or  declared  contrary  to 
the  law^  but  up  to  the  present  moment 
have  been  admitted  as  legal  and  authorised 
and  sanctioned  by  every  succeeding  Go- 
vernment." Notwithstanding  this  admis- 
sion of  their  legality,  the  people  were  now 
to  be  suddenly  called  upon^  under  severe 
penalties^  immediately  to  relinquish  these 
processions.  He  was  persuaded,  that  if  a 
diflerent  appeal  had  been  made  to  this 
loyal  and  respectable  portion  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,  it  would  have  had  a  better 
effect  than  this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman knew  that  a  great  body  of  the  phy- 
sical force  of  Ireland  was  arrayed  against 
the  law — that  there  was  a  weU-conoorted 
and  deeply-laid  conspiracy,  which  bad  al- 
ready destroyed  the  property  of  the  Churdi 
•—which  openly  defied  the  law — and  which 
had  taken  possession  of  several  counties;, 
where  the  gentry  felt  themselves  no  longer 
the  possessors  d  property,  but  the  mere 
tenants-at-will  of  those  who,  in  open  day,, 
carried  on  acts  of  rebellion  against  the 
Government'  Watch-towers  were  erected 
to  carry  on  communications  from  hill  to 
hill,  in  order  to  summon  simultaneous 
meetings  of  these  numerous  and  hostile 
conspirators,  and  was  it  wise,  was  it  politic, 
under  such  circumstances  by  such  a  mea- 
sure as  this,  to  strengthen  the  array  against 
the  Government,  by  driving  those  persons 
who  now  constituted  the  only  loyal  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in  that  country  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  open  and  declared 
enemies  of  the  law  ?  From  his  heart  and 
soul  he  deplored  that  such  a  measure  should 
have  been  resorted  to,  and  he  implored  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  suspend  his  course 
otherwise  the  whole  nation  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  greatest  calamities.  Another 
great  question  pending  in  Ireland  was  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union.  They  had  been  told 
by  tiie  hon.  and  learned  member  fpr  Kerry, 
that  a  British  Legislature  was  utterly  in- 
competent to  legi^te  for  Ireland.  Was  i^ 
then,  expedient  for  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  force  into  the  arms  of  the  great  advocate 
for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  Orangemen 
of  Ireland  ?  But  such  would  be  the  mevit- 
able  consequence  of  thus  thwarting  the 
prejudices,  and  embittering  the  feelings 
of  men  who  had  ever  been  allied  to  the 
Government  of  the  country.  Treated  as 
those  men  had  been  by  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters, they  would  be  driven  into  the 
VOL.  XIII.  iSSi} 


ranks  of  those  whoR  object  was  the  Be* 
peal  of  the  Union,  and  would  eOect 
the  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  Biitiih 
empire.  He  should  be  wanting  in  in- 
tegrity and  common  honesty,  if  he  ffid 
not  announce  this  oonsequenoe  to  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  implore  it  to  de» 
sist    It  was  said,  that  theie  proeesnam 

fave  offence  to  Roman  CathoUcg.  It  was 
ut  the  otiier  nigh^  however,  that  the  hem. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  dedaifd 
that  they  did  not  give  any  Qflknoe,  and  why 
should  they?  Tfey  were  to  commemqmta 
the  acquisition  of  liberties  which  itwaa  the 
gloryand  haj^iness  of  that  portioD  of  hisMft* 
jesty'ssuUectsnowtoshare?  ThenroeenoM 
didnot  onginatein  a  desire  of  giving  <Aoee 
to  the  R<mian  Catholics :  wey  went;  m 
for  a  century,  without  exciting  the  sUghtest 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  G»> 
iholics;  and  the  Roman  Catholics  AeoN 
selves  formerly  joined  in  the  processiotia. 
But,  it  was  said,  that  these  processions  BaA 
been  attended  with  Uoodshed.  He  diaU 
lengedthe  right  hon.  Gentieman  to  prp» 
duce  one  tittfe  of  evidence,  that  blooddied 
was  the  result  of  Orange  processions,  unlasi 
the  persons  present  at  them  were  attacked 
bj  an  illml  force.  He  caUed  upon  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say,  why  he  should 
legislate  in  favour  of  the  prejudices  of 
those  who  produced  the  mischirf  and  not  in 
favour  of  those  who  were  assailed*  He 
challenged  the.  right  hon.  Gentleman  te 
prove  that  Orangemen  had  ever,  in  a  mnA 
Distance,  attacked  the  Roman  Catholiea, 
though,  when  attacked  by  the  Roman  CeA»i 
lic8,3ieyhadre8isted,andUoodshedluid1ieai 
the  result.  Because  men  walking  in  pro* 
cesnon,  as  they  had  a  l^^al  ridbt  to  do^ 
had  defended  themselves  when  iSegally  at- 
tacked, was  their  oondact  in  fldf-daenoe  to 
be  declared  illegal.  Bring  in,  he  nid,an 
Act  of  Parliament  against  those  who  made 
the  attack,  and  he  would  support  it ;  l^;iB. 
late  against  the  oppressors  and  not  the  op- 
pressed. That  would  be  honesty  and  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  Bill  was  a  measure  of  groai 
injustice.  If  they  were  to  legislate  against 
all  assemblies  and  combinations  of  men,  let 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  l^islate  against 
those  combinations  which  had  evaded 
the  law,  and  could  not  be  grappled  with ; 
let  him  legislate  against  those  meetings  and 
masses  of  men,  who  by  the  use  of  terror 
had  almost  destroyed  the  property  of  llie 
Church  in  Ireland.  Let  the  lig^t  hon. 
Gentieman  l^;islate  against  the  Foliliflei 
Unions ;  against  those  bodies  the  existeaee 
of  which  his  Majesty's  Prime  Minister  bad 
2L 
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dcdafed  to  he  inoonsiBtent  witb  all  good 
Government — which  met  openly  and  in 
the  face  of  day  to  discuss  whether  we 
should  have  an  hereditary  Legislature ;  and 
which  assembled  with  badges,  banners,  and 
tnUcoIoured  flags.  Did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  ever  hear  of  Orangemen  mak- 
ing or  listening  to  seditious  speeches,  and 
then  going  forth  with  their  blood  boiling, 
and  bearing  the  emblems  of  rebellion 
against  his  Majesty  ?  Whilst  the  violators 
ot  the  public  peace—- whilst  disloyal  and  se- 
ditious subjects  were  allowed  to  go  on  with- 
outcontrol  in  their  outrageous  course-— it  was 
most  partial  and  unjust  to  legislate  against 
the  loyal  and  patriotic  Orangemen.  He  was 
not  a  member  of  their  body  ;  he  was  neither 
advocating  their  interests,  nor  vindicating 
their  conduct,  as  apartLran,  but  he  was  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  justice  and  of  a  large 
respectable  and  loyal  portion  of  his  Ma- 
jes^'s  subjects.  But  it  was  said,  that  these 
meetings  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  because  they  were  connected 
with  religious  and  political  distinctions, 
and^  therefore,  they  must  be  put  an  end  to. 
But  were  all  anniversaries  and  commemo- 
rations of  political  events  to  be  given  up, 
because  it  might  happen  that  a  portion  of 
the  people  might  nnreasonably  take  oilcnce 
at  them  ?  Was  the  commemoration  of  the 
martyrdom  of  the  first  Charles  to  be  given 
up,  because  it  might  be  disagreeable  to  the 
regicides  of  the  present  day  ?  Was  the 
restoration  of  the  second  Charles  to  be  no 
longer  commemorated,  because  it  might  not 
please  republicans  and  levellers  ?  Perhn^M 
a  Bill  would  be  brought  in  to  prevent  the  com- 
memoration of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  be- 
cause the  illustrious  chief  under  whose 
auspices  that  victory  was  achieved  had  be- 
come un|X)pular.  And  that  illustrious  person 
would  be  prohibited  from  drivinginto  the  city 
on  the  18thof  June,  lest  he  should  hurt  the 
feelings,  excite  the  passions,  or  affront  the 
prejudices  of  a  portion  of  the  peo])le.  He 
could  not  allude  to  that  event,  without  ex- 
pressing his  reprobation  of  the  base  and 
cowardly,  and  unworthy  insult  ofiered  to 
that  illustrious  chief — an  insult  which,  but 
that  those  who  inflicted  it  were  unworthy  to 
be  accounted  part  of  the  British  nation, 
would  have  brought  upon  it  an  indelible  stain. 
He  supposed  in  deference  to  the  feelings,  and 
in  consideration  of  the  opinionsof  that  portion 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  forming  the  Po- 
litical Unions  they  were  not  to  liavc,  in 
future,  any  event  commemorated  which  ■  it 
might  happen  that  those  persons  might  not 
approve.    A  portion  of  the  Bill,  that  clause 


which  made  it  an  offence  to  aflsemble  at 
those  meetings  with  arms  was  not  objeo- 
tionable ;  but  it  was  wholly  unneoesnry, 
because  to  meet  with  arms  would  be  an 
offence  at  Common  Law.  All  the  rest  of 
the  Bill  making  it  a  misdemeanour  to  meet 
unarmed,  and  to  wear  badges,  which,  surely 
were  not  more  offensive  to  his  Majesty's 
Government  than  tri-coloured  flags,  was  par- 
tial, unprecedented,  and  unjust.  Tie,  there- 
fore felt  it  hisduty  to  offer  the  utmost  resist, 
ance  to  it,  and  he  should  moye^  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  that  day  six  months. 

Colonel  Perceval  seconded  the  Motion  on 
the  result  of  which  the  peace  of  Ireland 
would  depend.  This  unfortunate  and  ill- 
advised  measure,  of  his  Majesty's  (xovem- 
ment  had  created  such  heart-burning  in 
Ireland,  and  such  an  hostility  against  the 
British  connexion,  as  he  had  hoped  would 
never  have  existed.  He  too  had  hoped 
that  his  Majesty's  Cyovemment  would  never 
have  offered  such  an  outrageous  and  gra- 
tuitous insult  as  this  most  partial  and  most 
obnoxious  measure  to  all  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  But  everything  respectable  in 
Ireland  was  likely  to  be  treated  in  the  same 
way  ;  for  neglect  and  contempt  were  the 
creed  of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  all 
cases  where  the  good  of  Ireland,  its  wel- 
fare, and  its  internal  prosperity  were  con- 
cerned. Day  by  day  he  received  letters 
stating,  that  on  one  estate  men  assembled 
to  the  number  of  20,000  and  even  40,000, 
knit  and  l)ound  together  as  one  man,  not 
like  the  Orangemen  to  protect  the  property 
and  institutions  of  the  country,  but  by  an 
oath  to  put  down  tithes,  and  destroy  the 
landed  proprietors;  yes,  to  exterminate, 
for  such  was  part  of  the  Whiteboy's  oath — 
to  exterminate  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
and  drive  them  out  of  the  country.  Let 
his  Majesty's  Government  first  put  down 
and  disperse  these  bands  of  rebels,  and 
then  Orange  processions  would  of  them- 
selves be  discontinued.  Let  Government  do 
its  duty  and  prevent  the  assassinations  and 
murders  which  were  perpetrated,  not  in 
the  night  but  by  oj^en  day,  and  then,  and  not 
till  then,  ought  they  to  call  for  the  support  of 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  to  put  an  end, 
as  far  as  they  could,  to  all  party-feeline  in 
Ireland,  and  which  he  was  confident  tney 
would  all  assist  in  doing  as  one  man.  But 
the  course  which  Government  had  purstied 
was  calculated  to  alienate  that  great  and 
loyal  portion  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  make  them  disixwted  to  join  in  effect- 
ing that  object  which  had  been  avowed  by 
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the  bon.  and  learned  Gentleman— the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union  :  and  as  that  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  advocated  the  cause  of 
the  Orangemen  and  opposed  the  Bill  with 
all  his  power,  his  object  undoubtedly  was 
to  promote  that  present  darling  of  his  am- 
bition. Much  as  he  lamented  the  line  of 
conduct  pursued  by  Government^  he  hoped 
that  Orangemen  would  remain  steady  in 
their  attachment  to  the  union  of  the  two 
countries ;  and  would  not  suffer  any  de- 
spotic attempt  on  the  part  of  Government, 
forcing  a  measure  through  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  the  shortest  space  of  time 
— levelled  at  them,  and  intended  to  put 
them  down — whilst  that  Government  had 
encouraged  those  opposed  to  them,  he  hoped, 
notwithstanding  these  insults  and  outrages 
that  the  Orangemen  would  never  take  re- 
fuge in  the  arms  of  the  advocates  of  a  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  His  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment might  think  that  this  Bill  would 
be  received  as  a  boon  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  but  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow-coun- 
trymen—not the  Whiteboys,  for  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  detested  the  Whiteboys — 
but  that  great  portion  of  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  who  obeyed  and 
respected  the  laws  would  spurn  at  this  at- 
tempt to  gain  popularity — and  feel  it  an 
insult  to  them  to  suppose  that  they  could 
be  conciliated  by  this  most  ill-adlrised,  crude, 
disgraceful,  unjust,  partial  act  of  Govern- 
ment, levelled  at  the  forthcoming  Orange 
processions.  The  Bill  said,  '^  From  and  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act  any  body 
of  persons  met  together  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  any  festival  shall,  &c." — good 
God,  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean 
that  in  Ireland  it  should  not  be  lawful  for 
persons  to  meet  together  to  celebrate  any 
event  ?  Every  marriage  ceremony  in  Ire- 
land was  an  occasion  for  processions  and 
multitudinous  assemblages.  The  crowning 
of  the  king  and  queen  of  Dorking  in  Dub* 
lin  was  a  festival  in  which  processions  and 
music,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  mock 
coronation  were  ^splayed,  and  followed 
by  a  fou  de  joie.  In  other  processions 
flags  and  banners  were  displayed,  with 
mottos,  such  as  "  O'Connell  for  ever,"  and 
the  "  Repeal  of  the  Union,"  and  particu- 
larly at  the  Oyster  Festivity.  Theae  festi- 
vals were  annually  celebrated,  and  the 
processions  passed  through  the  leading 
streets  of  Dublin — were  all  these  to  be 
suppressed  by  this  Bill?  At  Cork  was 
such  a  festival  as  the  annual  inauguration 
of  the  Mayor  of  Kilmarnock  to  be  put 
down?     Did  Ministers  mean   to  prevent 


the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's  day  on  the 
]  7th  of  March,  when  processions  took  place 
all  over  Ireland.  If  he  was  not  raisin- 
formed,  members  of  his  Majestv*s  Govern- 
ment had  been  present  with  the  shillelah 
in  the  one  hand  and  the  shamrock  in  the 
other,  to  cheer  on  these  processions.  Un- 
less this  Bill  was  for  a  general  abolition  of 
all  processions,  it  was  most  obvious,  that 
the  Bill  was  levelled  only  at  the  processions 
of  Orangemen,  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of 
July  next.  On  the  25th  of  June,  they 
were  discussini;  the  Bill,  and  yet  it  was  to 
be  law,  and  come  into  operation  on  the  12th 
of  July.  Months  were  passed  in  legislate 
ing  on  the  subject  of  disfranchising  Old 
Sarum,  as  had  been  said,  and  yet,  tor  thia 
insulting  object,  they  were  called  upon  to 
legislate  with  most  unbecoming  rapidity 
And  how  did  this  indecent  haste  contrast 
with  the  conduct  of  Government  towards 
those  illegal  meetings,  where  murder  had 
been  committed  with  impunity  in  open  dav. 
What,  for  instance,  took  place  at  Castle 
Comer  ?  There  the  men  assembled  were 
allowed  to  march  through  the  opened  lines 
of  soldiers  with  impunity-^and  for  what  ? 
To  attack  the  property  of  the  country  se- 
cured by  law,  and  when  those  who  were  paid 
to  support  the  law  encouraged  the  viola-i 
tion.  When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  an« 
nounced  his  intention  to  introduce  this 
atrocious  measure  he  was  much  astonished, 
for  in  the  county  which  he  had  the  honour 
to  represent,  the  resident  gentry,  by  kind- 
ness and  persuasion,  had  succeeded  in  put- 
ting an  end  to  Orange  processions,  though' 
formerly  those  processions  were  so  numer- 
ous as  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
county  town.  But  by  this  aggression 
pointed  directly  against  the  only  party  in 
Ireland  to  which  Government  could  look  for 
support — those  nrocessions  would  be  revived 
and  those  wounds  which  were  almost  healed 
up,  would  be  opened  afresh.  The  Bill 
would  aUenate  the  Orangemen  from  the 
Government ;  and  althou^  he  should  en- 
deavour to  keep  them  in  that  peaceable 
course  from  which  he  hoped  they  would 
never  swerve,  yet  he  feared  that  they  would 
consider  themselves  so  insulted  and  outraged 
that  they  would  seek  for  means  to  evade 
this  iniquitous  enactment.  Government 
had  enough  on  their  hands — quite  enough 
— to  occupy  them  after  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament,  and  it  ought  not  to  increase  its 
own  business  and  add  to  its  trouble.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  enemies  enough 
without  bringing  on  his  back  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland  also.  Let  him,  before  Jie 
2  L2 
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provoked  their  hostility,  do  his  duty  to 
the  country.  Let  him  put  down  the  rebellion 
which  was  raging  in  Ireland.  Let  the  Go- 
vernment make  itself  respected,  and  he  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  quieting  the  Orange- 
men. The  Orange  processions  were  now 
more  numerous  than  ever;  and  who  had 
been  the  cause  of  this?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.  The  Orangemen  were 
determined,  if  they  could  do  it  by  law,  to 
exhibit  all  their  force.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, for  aggression  that  they  meant  to  as- 
semble ;  but  they  were  determined  to  show 
his  Majesty's  Government  that  there  was 
still  a  physical  force  of  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land; and  that  their  enemies  would  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  exterminate  them. 
He  trusted  that  the  display  of  their  power 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  breach  of 
the  law,  nor  any  shedding  of  blood  ;  but 
that  it  would  operate  as  an  encouragement 
to  those  Protestants  who,  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing the  prospects  now  before  them,  either 
timidly  withdrew  from  their  country  alto- 
gether, or,  as  another  alternative,  were  pre- 
pared to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of 
the  repealers.  Let  him,  however,  inform 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  a 
prevailing  opinion  that  the  Repeal  of  the 
Union  was  not  the  only  object  aimed  at, 
but  an  entire  separation  of  Ireland  from 
this  country ;  and  when  that  should  be  ef- 
fected, there  was  a  Leopold  at  hand.  Such 
a  course,  he  believed,  was  in  contemplation ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  Repeal  should  be  carried, 
a  much  greater  and  more  formidable  agita- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  promoting  that  ul- 
terior measure,  would  begin,  He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  would  be  compelled 
to  withdraw  a  measure  which  was  equally 
obnoxious  and  unjust. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  not  disposed  to  complain 
of  the  length  at  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Sligo  had  addressed  the  House,  because 
he  thought  that,  if  any  one  proof  more  con- 
clusive than  another  could  be  adduced  to 
show  the  necessity  of  the  proposed  measure, 
it  might  be  found  in  the  speech  that  hon. 
Member  had  addressed  to  the  House.  The 
combination  between  the  Protestant  mem- 
ber for  Sligo,  and  the  Catholic  member  for 
Kerry,  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance, 
and  he  must  say,  their  combination  led  him 
to  anticipate  more  benefit  from  the  Bill  than 
if  it  had  not  met  the  fierce  hostility  of  both 
the  extreme  parties.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
given  his  opinion,  that  the  Bill  was  calcu- 
lated to  point  out  the  processions  it  was 
intended  to  put  down.     The  hon.  member  I 


for  Sligo,  as  well  as  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment,  had  shown 
that  the  Bill  was  directed  against  Orange 
lodges  and  Orange  parties  luone.  If  that 
were  so,  it  was  because  the  Orange  lodges 
and  Orange  parties  alone  persevered  up  to 
the  present  moment,  in  endeavouring  to 
keep  alive  that  spirit  of  religious  animosity 
which  had  led  to  so  many  sanguinary  and 
fatal  consequences  in  Ireland — a  spirit  which 
it  had  been  the  hope  of  the  former  Gt)vem- 
ment — which  it  had  been  the  hope  of  the 
present  Government — would  have  been  put 
an  end  to  by  the  measure  which  had  been 
passed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  that  country.  The  hon.  Gentleman, 
among  other  arguments  which  he  adduced 
to  prove  that  the  measure  now  proposed  was 
unnecessary  and  uncalled  for^  stated  that 
to  his  knowledge  Orange  processions  were 
gradually  declining  in  Ireland.  If,  indeed, 
processions  of  that  description  were  on  the 
decline,  how  did  it  happen  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  could  take  upon  himself  to  as- 
sert, that  the  Orangemen  were  determined 
to  collect  on  the  4th,  and  make  a  demon- 
stration of  their  force,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  insulting  their  Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens,  but  also  of  overawing  the 
administration  of  the  law?  [Colonel 
Perceval — "  No,  no."]  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man certainly  said,  that  it  was  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Orangemen  to  make  a  de- 
monstration of  physical  force.  He  (Mr. 
Stanley)  should  have  been  glad  if  the 
party  spirit,  party  meetings,  and  party  pro- 
cessions, had  subsided  of  themsdves.  He 
had  entertained  a  hope  that  they  would 
have  done  so;  but  in  that  hope  he  had 
been  disappointed,  and  as  experience  proved, 
that  they  were  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing, it  became  al»olutely  necessary 
that  some  decided  act  of  the  Legislature 
should  be  passed,  to  compel  their  discon- 
tinuance. By  the  official  reports  which 
had  been  received  from  various  parts  of 
Ireland,  particularly  from  the  province  of 
Ulster,  it  appeared  that  during  the  years 
1 830  and  1831  — the  years  in  which  it  micht 
most  reasonably  have  been  expected  that 
these  meetings  and  processions  would  have 
diminished,  if  not  totally  subsided — the 
Orangemen  had  assembled,  and  formed  pro- 
cessions in  greater  numbers,  and  in  a  s{»rit 
of  greater  defiance  to  the  Government  and 
to  their  political  adversaries,  than  on  any 
preceding  occasion.  Indeed,  the  first  letter 
that  he  received  after  his  appointment  was 
one  conveying  intelligence  of  the  wreck- 
ing of  a  whole  village  in  Armagh^  in  conse- 
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quence  of  a  procession  of  Orangemen,  who 
appeared  with  party  badges  and  party 
colours,  marching  to  a  party  tune,  for  the 
purpose,  and  with  the  intent,  of  wantonly 
insulting  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow 
countrymen.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said, 
that  Orangemen  never  shoot  the  Roman 
Catholics  on  those  occasions,  unless  they  are 
first  attacked:  that  might  be  very  true; 
indeed,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was 
so,  for  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  any 
country  so  sunk  in  brutality  that  bands  of 
men  should  go  through  the  country,  and, 
without  any  provocation  or  previous  insult, 
shoot  the  first  person  they  met  with. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  tell 
him,  that  if  parties,  prepared  and  armed  for 
mischief,  paraded  through  the  country  using 
every  means  to  insult  and  exasperate  a  large 
body  of  the  population,  so  as  to  provoke  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  to  make  an 
attack,  and  that,  in  repelling  that  attack, 
bloodshed  and  murder  should  ensue — he 
would  not  tell  him,  that  the  party  first 
offering  the  insult  was  not  the  cause  ?  But, 
if  he  should  be  of  that  opinion,  perhaps  the 
hon.  Member  would  pay  much  more  re- 
spect to  two  opinions  of  an  eminent  Judge 
in  Ireland  than  to  anything  he  could  say. 
He  would  refer  the  hon.  Member  to  two 
charges  delivered,  the  one  to  the  Jury  of  the 
county  of  Armagh,  in  1 829,  and  the  other 
to  the  jury  of  the  county  of  Donegal,  in 
1830,  by  Judge  Jebb  (who  was  not  likely 
to  be  partial  to  the  Catholics),  and,  par- 
ticularly, he  begged  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman — the 
laudator  tanporis  acti — the  lamenter  of 
times  gone  by,  never  to  come  again — to 
what  Judge  Jebb  said  with  regard  to  the 
law  relating  to  these  processions  as  they 
existed  now  and  as  they  existed  in  former 
times.  In  the  first  place,  he  said,  that 
those  processions  were  not  in  themselves 
unlawful ;  that,  at  a  former  period,  all 
classes  cordially  joined  together  pub- 
licly to  celebrate  the  historical  events 
they  were  intended  to  commemorate ;  and 
that  there  was  nothing  unlawful  in  this. 
But  circumstances  had  since  then  occurred ; 
which,  together  with  the  present  aspect  of  the 
times,  rendered  it  necessary  that  prudence 
should  be  consulted.  'My  opinion  is,' 
said  Judge  Jebb, '  that  the  mere  act  of 
'  publicly  celebrating  a  political  event  is 
'  not  unlawful ;  but  if  a  tendency  to  create 
'  riot,  or  breach  of  the  peace  result  from  it, 
'  then,  indeed,  it  becomes  unlawful.'  But 
who,  w^as  to  be  the  Judge  of  the  tendency 
of  these  xneetingQ  to  create  riot^  or  of  their 


tendency  to  a  breach  of  the  peace;  and 
upon  whose  opinion  and  whose  feelings 
were  these  processions  to  be  deemed  unlaw- 
ful ?  In  1830,  Judge  Jebb  laid  down  this 
doctrine : — '  These  meetings  are  in  them- 
selves lawful  ;  but  although  these  meetings 
or  assemblies  which  in  themselves  without 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  country, 
are  lawful,  yet  they  will  become  unlawful, 
if  they  are  likely  to  tend  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace.  Although,  therefore,  the  par- 
ties themselves  may  act  lawfully,  with 
reference  to  the  assembling  together  to 
celebrate  a  political  event,  yet,  if  another 
portion  of  the  community  considers  that 
what  is  the  ostensible  is  not  the  real  pur- 
pose for  which  the  meeting  was  formed, 
but  that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose 
of  insulting  them,  and  of  irritating  their 
minds,  then  the  object  of  the  meeting  is 
changed,  and  the  meeting  itself  becomes 
unlawful.*  The  legality  or  illegality  of 
these  processions,  then,  broadly  laid  down 
by  Judge  Jebb,  depended  not  upon  the  in- 
tention of  the  parties  celebrating  these 
events — not  upon  their  bona  fide  intention 
to  celebrate  a  legal  event  in  a  legal  manner 
—but  upon  the  impression  which  these 
meetings  produced  upon  the  minds  of  others, 
and  upon  their  conviction  that  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  meetings  was  to  insult  their  feel- 
ings and  excite  their  animosity.  That  was 
a  sound  legal  opinion;  but  it  placed  the 
Magistrates  of  Ireland  in  a  situation  of  pe- 
culiar difficulty  in  deciding  as  to  whether 
they  should  or  should  not  be  justified  in 
prohibiting  meetings  of  this  description. 
Judge  Jebb  proceeded  to  say  to  the  Jury, 
'  If  you  consider  this  meeting  to  be  for  the 
'  purpose  of  celebrating  the  new  year,  and 
'  that  the  Roman  Catholics  considered  it 
'  was  for  the  purpose  of  insulting  them,  then 
'  it  would  according  to  my  opinion,  be  your 
'duty  to  find  the  parties  guilty.*  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  might  say — **  if 
this  be  the  law,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any 
new  enactment."  To  that  he  answered, 
the  necessity  arose  from  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  situation  in  which  the  Ma- 
gistrates might  be  placed ;  and  that  it  was 
not  less  for  the  protection  of  the  Magis- 
trates than  for  that  of  the  peaceable  and 
well-disposed  portion  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, that  the  Legislature  should  interpose^ 
and  enact  that  the  nature  and  intention  of 
these  processions  were  such  as^  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Legislature  constituted  an  ille- 
gal proceeding,  and  rendered  the  parties  who 
attended  them  liable  to  be  punished  as  for 
a  misdemeanor  The  hon.  Gentleman  askeji 
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whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  debar  the  people  from  cele- 
brating festivals  whicli  were  enjoined  by 
the  Churcli  ?  His  answer  to  that  question 
was^  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  attend  at 
the  Church,  to  celebrate  a  festival  which 
that  Church  enjoined,  with  loaded  muskets, 
with  Orange  badges — -and  with  Orange 
flags,  exhibited  with  an  air  of  triumph  and 
insult  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  pre- 
sent Bill  prohibited  no  man  from  celebrat- 
ing a  festival,  provided  he  did  so  without 
any  manifestation  of  party  spirit  The 
Bill  would  not  interfere  with  any  of  the 
ordinary  and  peaceful  processions  of  the 
people.  The  Dorking  Queen  might  be 
crowned  as  usual  at  Dublin.  The  Bill 
was  confined  to  religious  processions  calcu- 
lated to  excite  irritation  in  other  classes 
of  the  people.  When  the  hon.  Gentleman 
talked  of  those  processions  as  religious  festi- 
vals, commemorating  a  religious  ceremony, 
he  be^ed  leave  to  ask,  if  the  Liturgy  pre- 
Hcribcd  the  attendance  of  the  Protestants 
at  church  with  loaded  muskets  and  |)arty 
banners,  and  Orange  badges,  to  excite  the 
triumphal  pride  of  one  party  and  the  indig- 
nant remembrances  of  defeat  in  the  other  ? 
The  Bill  was  strictly  confined  to  proces- 
sions calculated  to  excite  religious  animosity. 
It  would  prohibit  no  body  of  men  from 
proceeding  together  to  their  Church  pro- 
vided they  did  so  without  the  accompani- 
ments of  muskets,  flags,  and  badges.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  asked  why,  before  the 
present  Bill  was  proposed,  the  Government 
did  not  proceed  against  the  Political  Unions 
in  Ireland.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
furnish  him  (Mr.  Stanley)  with  proof  of 
the  illegality  of  those  Unions,  he  would  find 
him  as  ready  to  proceed  against  them  as  he 
or  any  other  hon.  Member  could  be.  With 
regard  to  those  Unions,  his  ( Mr.  Stanley's) 
ojnnion  was  now,  as  it  had  always  been, 
that  they  were  dangerous  to  the  peace  and 
to  the  internal  Government  of  the  country  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  believed  that  the 
best  course  of  proceeding  towards  them, 
in  the  absence  of  every  proof  of  their 
illegality,  would  be,  to  leave  them  to 
dissolve  themselves.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
roan  asked,  why  not  pursue  the  same  course 
with  respect  to  the  Orange  processions? 
His  (Mr.  Stanley's)  reply  to  that  was,  that 
they  had  already  attempted  that  remedy, 
and  completely  failed  in  it.  Experience 
told  them  that  Orange  associations  were 
not  to  be  dissolved  except  by  the  strong 
arm  of  the  law,  that  Orange  parties  would 
not  voluntarily  dissolve  themselves;  and 


that  the  Orange  gentry  would  not  exert 
themselves  to  procure  that  desirable  end. 
That  being  the  case,  the  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment now  was  to  put  an  end  to  all 
doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  to  declare  by 
a  positive  enactment,  that  all  meetings  and 
processions  such  as  had  been  described  should 
for  the  future  be  deemed  illegal,  asdangerous 
to  the  public  peace.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  of  the  loyalty  of  the  Orange- 
men of  Ireland.  He  (Mr.  Stanley)  would 
put  that  loyalty  to  the  test.  Let  a  positive 
declaration  of  the  Legislature  be  made — 
let  the  Act  then  proposed  be  passed — and 
then  let  it  be  seen  whether  that  great  and 
loyal  party  would  be  ready  to  obey  the  law 
when  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what 
the  meaning  and  intention  of  that  law  was 
— let  it  then  be  proved  that  these  Orange- 
men were  not  indeed  the  blind  and  bigoted 
partisans  of  an  expiring  faction,  which 
would  be  loyal  just  so  far  as  it  suited  its 
own  convenience  and  its  own  interests^  and 
which  would  exert  itself  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  country  just  so  long  as  that 
peace  could  be  preserved  by  the  Govern- 
ment's placing  implicit  reliance  on  them, 
and  on  them  alone.  In  making  these  ob- 
servations, he  begged  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  did  not  apply  them  to  all  Orange- 
men, nor  to  all  Protestants — indeed  be  was 
far  from  considering  those  two  terms  as 
synonymous,  although  he  believed  that 
there  were  many  who  would  be  glad  to 
have  them  so  regarded.  In  conclusion,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed  his  con- 
viction of  the  absolute  necessity  of  the  en- 
actment of  some  law  to  place  the  leeality 
or  illegality  of  the  party  processions  of  Ire- 
land beyond  all  doubt.  That  they  were 
originally  legal  had  been  determined  by 
many  able  decisions  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  Ireland ;  that  they  led  to  the  most  fiital 
consequences  was  proved  by  almost  every 
day's  experience ;  that  it  was^  therefore, 
expedient  to  abolish  them  must,  he  appre- 
hended, be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced 
and  well.thinking  person.  It  was  with 
that  view  that  the  present  Bill  had  been 
introduced,  and  it  was  with  that  view  that 
he  should  persist  in  pressing  it  upon  the 
House. 

Colonel  Perceval  explained,  that  he  had 
not  said,  that  the  Orangemen  were  to  meet 
to  overawe  the  Govemment>  or  to  insult 
their  Catholic  countrymen. 

Mr.  O  Council  said,  the  right  hon*  Genths 
man  had  stated,  that  the  speeches  which  had 
been  made  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
Housei  demonstrated  the  neoessit/  of  this 
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measure.  The  speech  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  hud  just  delivered,  de- 
monstrated that  this  measure  was  totally 
imnecessary.  There  had  never  been  in 
Ireland  any  cessation  of  the  irritating 
passions,  occasioned  by  the  severing  prin- 
ciple of  partial  legislation.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  talked  of  his  (Mr.  O'Con- 
nell)  being  the  Catholic  member  for  Kerry. 
He  could  not,  of  course,  consider  it  ofiensive 
to  be  called  a  Catholic,  because  he  was  one ; 
but  he  did  not  come  there  in  the  character 
of  a  Catholic,  or  the  Representative  of  Ca- 
tholics, he  sat  there  the  Representative  of 
his  countrymen,  Protestants  as  well  as 
Catholics,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  take  care 
of  the  interest  of  the  one  as  much  as  that 
of  the  other.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  talked  of  the  combination  between  him 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Sligo.  He  could 
tell  him,  that  if  that  combination  existed 
between  all  the  Protestants  and  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  they  should  bo  too  strong  for 
him,  and  that  it  was  their  divisions  that 
weakened  them,  and  which  constituted  his 
power.  These  divisions  were  the  result  of 
bad  governments,  which  at  one  time  en- 
couraged, and  at  another  time  struck  down 
each  party,  and  all  this  was  done  to  remedy 
the  blunders  which  Government  had  already 
committed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
talked  of  the  necessity  of  this  Bill,  and 
illustrated  it  by  a  reference  to  the  wrecking 
of  a  village  in  the  county  of  Armagh.  But 
was  there  not  law  enough  to  punish  the 
perpetrators  of  that  outrage  ?  And  had  his 
Majesty's  Government  to  this  hour  punish* 
ed  a  single  individual?  Not  one;  nor 
liad  they  removed  one  single  magistrate  in 
the  neighbourhood,  although  those  excesses 
were  perpetrated  in  open  day,  and  of  which 
ample  evidence  might  be  adduced.  He 
contended  that  no  case  had  been  made  out 
for  this  measure.  What  should  be  the  first 
case  ?  That  there  was  not  law  sufficient  to 
put  down  these  mischievous  processions. 
But  if  these  prcx^essions  were  illegal,  there 
was  abundant  law.  The  right  hou.  Gentle- 
man had  read  Judge  Jebb's  chargei  showing 
that  they  were  illegal.  What  was  it  then, 
that  prevented  his  putting  them  down  ? 
He  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  make 
the  Magistrates  act ;  and  if  he  would  make 
them  act,  he  had  quite  sufficient  law  to 
put  them  down.  But  the  Magistrates  were 
a  body  of  partisans  elected  by  the  Lord- 
lieutenants  of  the  counties,  and  were  not 
within  the  salutary  control  of  Government 
By  allowing  the  Magistrates  to  neglect 
their  duties,  the  right  hoxu  Gentlemao  felt 


compelled  to  appeal  to  Uiis  House  for  more 
legislation  ;  but  he  had  a  right  to  say,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  contributed 
to  the  very  evils  he  now  sought  to  remedy. 
When  he  and  his  colleagues  came  into  office, 
they  found  the  Yeomanry  of  Ireland  25,000 
strong,  and  had  they  not  increased  them  to 
30,000  ?  Had  they  not  put  arms  into  hands 
which  they  now  said  it  was  unlawful  to 
use  ?  And  now  they  called  upon  this  Hotiae 
to  establish  a  most  dangerous  precedent  in 
Ireland,  which  a  strong  Government  might 
hereafter  imitate  in  Uus  country,  and  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Allusions  had  been  made 
to  the  encouragement  given  by  Orangemen 
to  the  repeal  of  the  Union ;  but  Ministers 
had  to  thank  themselves  if  that  feeling  was 
now  much  stronger  than  it  formerly  wai. 
There  were  but  two  kinds  of  processiont  in 
Ireland:  Catholic  processions  on  the  ITth 
of  March,  and  Orange  processions  on  the 
12th  of  July,  and  other  days.  Now  as  to 
the  Catholic  processions,  this  Bill  was 
totally  unnecessary,  for  this  reason — be- 
cause those  processions  were  condemned  by 
all  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  who  were  at  all 
influential  in  that  country.  It  was  only 
four  or  five  years  since  they  commenced : 
there  were,  therefore,  no  ancient  prejudices 
in  their  favour,  and  he  might  venture  to 
assert,  that  no  man  now  imagined  that 
there  would  be  another  such  procession 
held  in  Ireland.  Those  processions  were  a 
base  imitation  of  a  bad  custom,  and  had 
passed  away  entirely.  There  was  no  man, 
he  would  venture  to  say,  who  would  tell 
this  House  he  believed  that  another  Catho- 
lic procession  would  ever  take  place.  He 
did  not  believe  it,  it  was  impossiUe  such 
should  be  the  case;  if,  however,  there 
should  be  any  such  processions,  the  magis- 
trate ought  to  act  agmnst  them.  It  would 
be  their  duty  to  do  so,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  necessity  for  this  Act  as  against  the 
Catholic  procession.  Then  how  stood  the 
matter  with  regard  to  these  Orange  pro- 
cessions. These  were  for  many  yearssub- 
ject  to  no  kind  of  jealousy  with  the  Catho- 
ics ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  year  1782,  the 
first  volunteer  corps  which  fired  a  salute 
hefore  the  statue  of  King  William  3rd  in 
Dublin,  was  the  Irish  Catholic  brigade, 
commanded  by  the  Marquess  Wellesley.  So 
far  from  any  jealousy  being  entertained 
with  reference  to  the  events  commemorated 
on  that  occasion,  there  was  not  a  Catholic 
whom  it  did  not  rejoice  to  reflect  that 
King  William  succeeded,  and  that  King 
James  was  defeated.  There  was  not  a 
Catholic  who  did  not  hold  the  diaracter  of 
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tlie  fonner  in  the  greatest  respect,  and  re- 
gard the  character  of  the  latter  with  the 
greatest  and  most  sovereign  contempt; 
therefore  there  was  no  rational  ground  for 
these  processions  heing  considered  as  an 
insult  to  the  Catholics.  Then  if  he  took  a 
view  of  this  question  as  it  regarded  the 
Onmge  party,  he  would  say,  that  it  certainly 
wonld  be  the  better  course  to  give  up  these 
processions;  but  his  thorough  conviction 
was,  that  infinitely  greater  mischief  by  this 
Bin  would  be  done,  than  by  any  other 
measure  which  could  possibly  be  adopted. 
If  these  processions  were  put  down  on 
particular  days,  it  must  be  done  by  great 
vigilance,  and  at  the  risk  of  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  but  supposing  that  they  were  put 
down  on  particular  days,  what  would  be 
the  result  ?  There  would  not  be  one  single 
incident  in  the  life  of  an  Orangeman  on 
which  a  procession  would  not  take  place. 
There  would  not  be  a  marriage,  or  a 
funeral,  but  what  would  be  made  the  occa- 
sion for  a  large  assemblage  of  Orangemen. 
It  was  well  known  that  most  of  the  riots 
occurred  at  the  funerals  of  Orangemen; 
and  when  these  should  be  hereafter  cele- 
brated, there  would  be  assemblages  of 
15,000  or  20,000  men.  Could  Govern- 
ment interfere  to  prevent  these  assemblages  ? 
And  if  not,  this  circumstance  would  be 
made  an  additional  source  of  irritation  to 
the  anti-Orange  party ;  so  that,  by  this 
Act  of  Parliament  to  arrest  these  proces- 
sions, instead  of  preventing  bloodshed, 
bloodshed  and  slaughter  would  be  pro- 
moted. Till  he  could  be  shown  the  case  of 
some  one  punished  for  permitting  what 
Judge  Jebb  called  illegal  processions,  he 
could  see  no  case  for  any  further  enact- 
ment. All  that  would  be  done  by  this  Bill, 
would  be  to  increase  the  bad  spirit  which 
existed  between  different  parties  in  Ireland, 
by  bringing  them  into  daily  and  hourly 
collision.  Particular  processions  might  be 
prevented,  but  this  very  law  would  stimu- 
late to  similar  processions.  If  Government 
wished  the  country  to  remain  in  a  state  of 
quiet,  it  must  make  the  magistrates  do  their 
duty,  it  must  compel  them  to  act.  If  that 
were  done,  they  would  recommend  the 
Orangemen  so  to  conduct  themselves,  that 
there  would  be  no  breach  of  the  peace. 
Then,  looking  to  the  Bill,  one  would  sup- 
pose that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
tended to  laugh  at  them.  It  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  processions,  "  who  shall  wear  and 
have  amongst  them  any  fire-arms,  or  other 
ofiensive  weapons,  or  any  banner,  emblem, 
flagi  or  symbol;  the  di^lay  whereof  may 


be  calculated  or  tend  to  provoke  animosity 
between  his  Majesty's  subjects  of  difierent 
religious  persuasions,  or  who  shall  be  ac- 
companied by  any  music  of  a  like  nature  or 
tendency.*'  Now  he  should  like  to  know 
what  kind  of  music  it  was  which  was  of  a 
like  nature  with  a  flag  or  banner  i 

Mr.  Stanley  said  it  was  hardly  fair  for 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  comment 
upon  a  part  of  a  sentence  without  reading 
the  whole  of  it 

Mr.  (yConnell  would  read  the  whole : — 
'^  Whereas  great  numbers  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  different  religious  denominations, 
and  distinguished  respectively  by  various 
emblems,  expressive  of  party  feelings  and 
differences,  are  in  the  practice  of  meeting 
and  marching  in  processions  in  Ireland, 
upon  certain  festivals  and  anniversaries,  and 
other  occasions ;  and  such  processions  are 
calculated  to  create  and  perpetuate  animosi- 
ties, and  have  been  found  to  occasion  fre- 
quent and  sanguinary  conflicts  between 
different  classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects. 
For  prevention  thereof,  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  recurrence  of  the  tumults, 
riots,  and  disorders  arising  out  of  such  pro- 
ceedings, be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most 
excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  that  from  and  after 
the  commencement  of  this  Act,  any  body  of 
persons  who  shall  meet  and  parade  tc^ther, 
or  join  in  procession  for  the  purpose  of 
celebrating  or  commemorating  any  festival^ 
anniversary,  or  political  event,  relating  to 
or  connected  with  any  religious  distinction 
or  differences  between  any  classes  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects,  or  of  demonstrating  any 
such  religious  distinction  or  difference,  and 
who  shall  wear  and  have  amongst  them  any 
fire-arms,  or  other  offensive  weapons,  or 
any  banner,  emblem,  flag,  or  symbol,  the 
display  whereof  may  be  calculated,  or  tend 
to  provoke  animosity  between  his  Majesty's 
subjects  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
or  who  shall  be  accompanied  by  any  music 
of  a  like  nature  or  tendency,  shall  be,  and 
be  deemed  an  unlawful  assembly,  and  every 
person  present  thereat  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  guilty  of  a  midemeanour,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  liable  to  be  punished 
accordingly."  Now  that  he  had  read  the 
whole  of  the  sentence,  he  asked  what  kind 
of  music  that  was  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  banner-canying  ?  In  fact,  the  attempt 
to  scramble  for  a  particular  description,  had 
rendered  it  necessary  to  use  terms  absurd 
in  their  nature.    The  Bill  then  went  on  to 
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authorise  a  single  magistrate  to  cominit, 
finc^  and  imprison  persons  offending  against 
its  provisions,  and  all  without  appeal.  The 
latter  part  of  this  Act  might  be  abused :  by 
it  magL<$trates  were  to  be  made  Judges  in 
their  own  cause,  so  that  this  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional as  well  as  an  unnecessary  law. 
He  stood  there  subject  to  the  taunt  of 
having  joined  persons  with  whom  he  much 
differed  ;  but  although  he  did  not  believe 
in  exclusive  loyalty,  every  j>arty  in  Ireland 
was  entitled  to  the  full  protection  of  the 
Constitution,  without  having  any  of  their 
rights  trenched  upon,  unless  a  necessity 
were  shown  for  it.  He  was  glad  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Sligo  had  said,  that  any 
efforts  of  his  would  be  unavailing  to  get  the 
Orangemen  to  join  him,  because  it  acquitted 
him  of  acting  from  any  other  motive  than 
that  which  he  was  ready  to  avow  and 
declare.  It  was  a  great  object  with  him  to 
conciliate  the  Orangemen,  and  reconcile 
them  to  their  Catholic  fellow-countrymen. 
That,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career, 
had  been  his  leading  object,  and  he  knew 
that  they  never  could  succeed  as  long  as 
they  were  battling  for  the  civil  rights 
which  one  party  only  possessed.  That  great 
battle  won,  he  had  thought  that  all  differ- 
ences should  be  reconciled,  as  it  was  the 
division  between  parties  that  prevented  the 
growth  of  general  prosperity.  If  the  Orange- 
men rejected  his  overtures  at  conciliation, 
he  must  only  be  doubly  anxious  to  protect 
their  rights,  feebly,  for  his  talents  would 
not  allow  hira  to  do  it  otherwise,  but 
honestly  and  conscientiously.  Thus,  then, 
he  would  say,  that  this  law  was  perfectly 
unnecessary,  and  that  the  pretence  for  it 
had  only  arisen  in  consequence  of  the 
neglect  of  the  Government  to  carry  the  old 
law  into  effect.  The  spirit  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  community  could  not  be  put 
down  by  any  act  of  legislation,  neither  the 
public  mind,  nor  the  Orange  spirit,  could 
be  conquered  by  legislation,  and  every 
attempt  to  do  so  made  its  strength  more 
irresistible.  That  spirit  might  be  managed, 
but  could  not  be  curbed,  and  therefore 
although  a  Catholic,  he  should  support  the 
Amendment  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  said,  surely  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  could  not  have  for- 
gotten what  took  place  in  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  the  insinuations  which 
various  of  its  members  there  threw  out.^ 
He  could  not  have  forgotten  either  his 
charges  against  the  various  governments  of 
Ireland,  that  they  neglected  their  duty,  in 
not  stopping  these  processions ;  whilst  now 


that  they  did  attempt  to  stop  them,  he  ol>- 
jected  to  the  mode  in  which  it  was  attempted 
to  be  done,  as  unconstitutional.  But  this 
was  a  question  not  of  the  constitution,  but 
of  humanity,  whether  armed  bodies  of  men 
were  to  be  suffered,  under  the  pretence  of 
commemorating  festivals,  to  insult  their 
fellow-subjects  in  a  way  which  led  not  only 
to  tumult,  but  to  loss  of  life  }  He  (Mr. 
Grattan)  had  said  the  other  night,  that  he 
could  produce  details  of  what  he  had  stated ; 
but  when  he  looked  into  them,  he  was 
ashamed  of  the  conduct  by  which  both  the 
south  and  the  north  of  Ireland  had  been 
disgraced.  A  tumult  had  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  one  of  these  processions, 
and  two  men  were  killed,  opposite  a  house 
in  which  he  was  then  staying.  It  had  been 
of  no  use  to  prosecute  parties  guilty  of  these 
outrages,  for  juries  would  not  convict  them, 
simply  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
Orangemen.  Many  documents  proved  that 
these  individuals  would  not  obey  the  law, 
but  had  persevered  in  violating  it,  even 
when  prohibited  by  the  highest  authority 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  and  learned  member 
for  the  University  of  Dublin,  asked  where 
was  the  authority  which  prohibited  these 
processions,  but  had  he  forgotten  the  pro- 
clamation of  Sir  Anthony  Hart  ?  The  hon. 
member  for  Sligo  said,  that  he  ought  to 
wait  till  after  the  12th  of  July,  but  he 
must  recollect,  that  although  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  issue  the  proclamations  he 
spoke  of,  upon  a  request  of  a  similar  nature, 
in  a  former  year,  till  the  18th  of  July, 
the  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  more 
numerous,  and  was  accompanied  with  a 
greater  display  of  banners  and  arms  than 
upon  any  former  occasion.  The  churches 
were  decorated  with  orange-lilies,  and  ser- 
mons were  preached  upon  the  event  the 
festival  was  intended  to  commemorate, — 
nay,  clergymen  were  known  to  adorn  them- 
selves with  beads,  in  mockery  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  With  respect  to  the 
comment  that  had  been  made  upon  the 
expression  of  music  being  of  a  like  nature 
with  banner-carrying,  he  would  say  that  it 
might  not  be  of  a  like  nature,  and  yet  pro- 
duce similar  effects,  for  two  parties  had  be- 
fore now  met  with  music,  one  playing  "Pro- 
testant Boys,"  and  the  other  "  St.  Patrick's 
Day,"  and  yet  ended  the  matter  by  a  battle. 
He  could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  that  the  Orange- 
men were  likclv  to  become  much  attached 
to  him.  He  must  confess  he  had  never 
l)een  able  to  get  them  to  feel  any  love  for 
him.    The  hon.  Member  might  perhaps  be 
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inclined  to  go  further  than  he  had  done ; 
but  he  would  most  likely  fuid,  that  they 
would  sympathise  with  him  as  little  at 
future  elections  as  they  had  done  with  him 
(Mr.  Grattan.)  Both  parties  were  now 
rendered  equal  by  the  Act  of  182f)>  and  be 
trusted  that  that  good  feeling  which  ought 
to  prevail  amongst  all  parts  of  a  commu- 
nity, would  yet  be  found  to  spring  out  of 
that  Act. 

Mr.  Jamen  E»  Gordon  had  never  been  a 
friend  to  the  Orange  processions;  but 'he 
could  not  divest  them  of  the  interest  they 
created  in  his  mind,  from  the  events  with 
which  they  were  associated.  Although  he 
was  not  a  friend  to  these  processions,  he 
must  oppose  this  Bill.  His  first  objec- 
tion to  it  was,  that  it  was  a  hypocrit- 
ical Bill — because  it  professed  to  be  in- 
tended to  put  down  party  processions  in 
certain  cases :  whereas,  its  sole  object  was, 
to  put  down  Orange  processions.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  that  it  was  di- 
rected against  Orange  processions,  because 
they  were  of  a  religious  character;  but 
how  could  he  prove  that  fact?  It  was 
true,  that  the  persons  composing  these  pro- 
cessions professed  the  Protestant  religion ; 
but  they  assembled  to  commemorate  political 
events,  which  fixed  the  present  Royal  fa- 
mily on  the  Throne  of  Great  Britain,  and 
established  principles  to  which  every  En- 
glishman and  Irishman  ought  to  1x3  at- 
tached ;  yet  the  House  was  to  be  told  that 
these  processitms  were  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulting  the  Catholics.  He  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  might  not  be 
exceptions ;  but,  certainly,  genemlly  speak- 
ing, those  processions  had  not  been  such 
as  to  deserve  the  reproach  of  being  intended 
as  insults  to  the  Catholics.  Indeed,  most 
Catholics  must  admit,  that  there  had  been 
no  instance  in  which  such  large  bodies  of 
men  had  assembled  with  consequences  so 
little  to  be  reprehended.  He  admitted 
that  the  aggressions  of  others  had  occa- 
sionally led  to  outrages  to  be  regretted; 
but,  looking  to  the  provocations  which  had 
been  given,  no  political  bodies  could  be 
named  so  moderate,  so  temperate,  so  sober- 
minded,  so  inoffensive,  as  these.  It  was 
true  that  they  had  lately  carried  arms,  but 
it  had  been  for  their  own  protection ;  and 
the  numbers  attending  the  processions 
had  been  augmented  by  unrighteous  and 
partial  legislation.  The  demonstrations 
spoken  of,  had  not,  then,  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  insulting  the  Catholics,  or  over- 
awing the  Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said^  that  no  one  had  furnished 


him  with  legal  proof  of  the  Catholic  meet- 
ings complained  of;  but  had  any  one  fur- 
nished him  with  legal  proof  of  the  Protest- 
ant meetings?  Sesidesi  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  admitted  that  Uiere  was 
nothing,  in  the  abBtract^  illeffal  in  their 
objects  or  movements.  Indeed^  k  would  be 
difficult  to  complain  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  Orange  procefsions,  when  aBBemUageB  of 
10,000,  20,000,  and  50,000  Blackfeet  and 
Whitefeet  were  allowed,  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  to  superintend  a  tithe  aalei,  and 
command  that  passive  resistance  of  which 
so  much  had  been  said.  Was  that  a  l^al 
object  ?  Was  it  not  an  object  of  a  much 
more  objectionable  nature  than  any  ever 
avowed  by  the  Orangemen  ?  Another  Yice 
of  the  Bill  was,  that  it  was  a  bullying  Bill ; 
for  it  assailed  a  party  not  capable  of  maid- 
ing itself,  or  whose  loyalty  vras  lupposed  to 
ofier  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  non-renttance 
to  the  Act.  If  he  could  discover  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  attempting  to  pass  a  law 
to  put  down  meetings  held  for  unlawful 
purposes,  opposing  the  law^  and  denouncing 
the  Government  itself,  he  should  have  some 
evidence  of  his  impartiality ;  but,  when  he 
found  the  law  brought  to  be«u:  on  a  body  of 
men  who  had  not  transgrened,  and  who 
had  met  only  to  celebrate  the  events  in 
history,  to  which  the  whole  country  was 
indebted,  under  God,  for  the  libertief  it 
enjoyed,  he  would  say,  that  this  was  a  bully- 
ing and  partial  BilL  It  had  been  said, 
that  the  best  way  of  putting  down  the 
Political  Unions  was,  to  leave  them  to 
themselves ;  but  experience  had  not  dwwn 
that  to  be  the  case,  for  they  had  not  yet 
token  the  hint,  and  dissolved  themselves. 
Now,  those  Unions,  thus  let  alone,  had  cer- 
tainly been  more  violent  than  ever  the 
Orangemen  of  Ireland  had  been.  Why 
should  these  allies  of  the  Government, 
which  the  Government  would  not  find  it 
so  easy  to  shake  off  as  it  imagined,  be 
dealt  with  more  leniently  than  the  Orange- 
men ?  Wliat  he,  as  the  friend  of  Ireland, 
wished  was,  to  see  the  Government  pursue 
a  righteous  and  impartial  system  of  1ms- 
lation.  Their  present  course  of  conduct 
might  produce  a  serious  reaction;  the 
Orangemen  were  now  strong  in  their 
loyalty,  but  they  were  no  more  than  human 
beings,  and  had  to  struggle  against  ail  the 
infirmities  and  vices  of  human  nature.  Let 
the  Government,  then,  be  cautious  lest  their 
conduct  should  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
The  time  at  which  this  measure  was  brought 
forward  was  most  unfortunate.  The  dis- 
affected  party  in    Ireland   was   aot«all7 
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making  war  a^nstl^datiop  and  govern- 
ment ^  any  kmd.  ^e  right  ben.  Secre- 
tary alluded  to  the  ''  1^>VP^  partisanB  of 
an  expiring  faction."  This  was  not  tbe 
firsts  the  second,  or  the  third  time  the  rig^t 
hon.  Secretary  had  held  such  languase. 
He  did  not  wish  to  describe  what  he  felt 
upon  this  subject,  for  he  should  be  obliged 
to  use  language  which  would  certainly  be 
thought  that  of  a  bigoted  partisan ;  he 
woum  only  now,  therefore,  express  his 
regret  that  the  Government  should  have 
interfered  with  the  body  of  men  whom  this 
Act  concerned.  He  was  as  great  an  enemy 
to  Orange  processions  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  but  interference  with 
them  was  nncdled  for,  and  he  looked  upon 
the  Orangemen  of  Irdand  as  an  aggrieved 
body  of  men.  The  present  attempt  to  re- 
press their  comparatively  innocent  move- 
ments and  marchings  was  as  imprudent  with 
respect  to  time,  as  it  was  partial  and  un. 
just  in  a  legislative  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Shaw  would  not,  at  a  late  hour, 
tre^BSB  long  upon  the  House^  but  could 
not  suffer  &e  discussion  to  dose  without 
protesting  strongly  against  the  measure  of 
the  right  hon.  Gent&man,  and  still  more 
stron^y  asainst  the  spe^  with  which 
that  right  hon.  Crentleman  had  attempted 
to  defend  it*  He  would  ask  whether,  at 
this  moment,  it  was  not  the  duty  of  an  in- 
dividual, in  the  hi|hand  responsible  station 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  rather  to  pour 
oil  upon  the  trouUed  waters  of  Ireland,  and 
to  calm  the  agitation  under  which  that 
unhappy  country  laboured,  than  to  use 
language,  above  all  other  that  he  had  ever 
hesurd,  circulated  to  excite  party  spirit,  and 
increase  religious  animosity?  It  was  in 
vain  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  under  a 
consciousness  of  the  mischievous  eflbct 
whidi  must  naturally  be  produced  by  such 
language,  to  express  a  hope  that  he  might 
not  be  misunderstood,  or  to  rely  upon  his 
concluding  disclaimer  of  that  constroetion 
d  his  speech  which  every  reasonable  man 
who  heard  it  must  put  upon  it  Could  it 
be  doubted  that  the  obvious  tendency  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  was»  to 
encourage  one  party,  against  whom  this 
measure  was  not  intended,  and  to  provoke 
the  other,  against  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  admitted  it  was  exdudvely  di- 
rected) to  acts  of  insubordination,  and  an 
utter  contempt  of  tbe  Government  f  The 
oourse  of  this  night's  debate  had  affinded 
ample  evidence  of  the  partial  and  unjust  prin- 
cipleof  the  BilL  It  was  first  opposed  by  his 
hofu  friends  the  mambtrs  fm  the  Univer^  I 


rityof  Dublin  and  Sligo,  as  a  measiife 
aimed  alone  against  the  Oranoemen  of 
Ireland.  The  hon.  and  leamea  Member 
for  Kerry,  then,  in  the  character  of  a 
generous  enemy,  took  up  this  cause,  and 
declared  that,  even  against  his  poUtieal 
opponents,  he  could  not  sanction  suehffroas 
injustice;  kmd,  lest  any  question  imght 
remain  as  to  the  univenal  opinion  ef  all 
parties  on  the  subjeot,  the  hon.  membir  ftr 
Meath  supported  it,  expressly  because  it 
was  meant  exclusively  to  aSeot  tibai  body. 
If,  indeed)  this  admitted  of  a  doBbe«*-iRMn 
the  wordmg  of  the  Bill,  from  the  ftefc  of 
its  not  being  introduced  til)  after  the  17^ 
of  March,  and  immediatdy  beftm  the  Itth 
of  July,  from  the  vkw  tatei  of  k  by  Aoee 
to  whom  he  had  alludedf  the  ri^t  iMm. 
Secretary  had  taken  good  eare  to  leqsove 
all  doubt  upon  the  point ;  for  white,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  announced  that  the  Bitt  was 
not  to  interfore  with  any  political  objeoti 
thus  impliedly  countenancing  the  poUticBl 
meeting  of  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
oi  Roman  Catholics,  whidi  were  held  daily 
in  Ireland  to  promote  oombinatftons  against 
property,  and  in  defiance  of  the  law,*— on  the 
other  hand,  the  right  hon.  Gentlnnan  told 
the  House,  that  he  only  contemplated  meet- 
ingsof  a  rdigiouscharacter ;  and  in  that  eoo- 
ciltatory  tone  for  which  he  wai  remariE- 
able,  he  added,  ^*  that  the  Oransemen  of 
Ireland  alone  persist  in  keeping  wve  mU- 
giou's  animosity.''  He  stated,  **  tlmt  dwb 
only  object  in  meeting  was,  to  lasolt  Ibck 
Roman  Catholic  feUow-sufaieota  mA  to 
defy  the  Government."  He  tpoka  of 
"  brutality  "  in  connexion  with  their  con- 
duct ;  he  designated  them  as  *'  the  bigoted 
partisans  of  an  expiring  fiKtion/*  aid  va- 
ferring  sarcastically  to  what  he  teitned  their 
''  exolusiveloyalty/' with  atannt  of  defianoe, 
but  with  very  little  regerd  to  pnidense  or 
the  peace  of  the  country  declared  he  would 
now  **  put  their  loyalty  to  the  test"  The 
right  hon.  Gentlman  admitted  that  the 
existence  of  the  Political  Unions  in  En^and 
was  inconsistent  with  good  Government; 
and  yet  he  had  not  the  moral  oouiage  to 
grapple  with  them.  He  well  knew  that 
hunmda  of  thousands  of  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  wen  at  this  moment  ki  insar- 
leotionary  movement,  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  society  and  the  safoty  of  the  Slate ; 
and  he  did  not  dare  to  of^ose  or  to  eonind 
them,  while  he  had  the  political  nuniiiiMn 
thus  to  attack  a  small  and  loyal  body;  he 
attacked  them,  because  they  were  oooqnr- 
atively  small  in  numbers,  and  becanse  he 
ttngenesoosly  leckoned  upon  their  tmy 
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and  he  knew,  by  laborious  experience,  that 
it  measured  2,322  feet  in  length.  The 
petitioners  complained  against  the  system 
of  overworking  children,  and  prayed  for  an 
immediate  measure  of  relief.  He  had  been 
convinced,  from  what  had  already  occurred 
before  the  Committee,  that  huraanitv  de- 
manded  a  speedy  corrective  to  the  evils  to 
which  the  petition  referred. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  said,  that  many  of  the 
signatures  to  tlie  petition  had  been  affixed 
by  parties  not  acquainted  with  the  working 
of  the  factory  system,  and  therefore,  were 
not  qualified  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
subject.  However  amiable,  therefore, 
might  be  their  intentions,  as  the  factory 
system  was  very  complicated,  their  recom- 
mendations ought  not  to  be  implicitly 
relied  on. 

Mr.  Strickland  felt  it  as  a  reproach  to 
this  country,  that  its  children  were  not 
treated  with  kindness.  The  evidence  given 
before  the  Committee  was  of  a  nature  to 
excite  the  deepest  horror,  and  the  evils  of 
the  system,  it  had  been  proved,  notwith- 
standing exertions  to  the  contrary,  had  ex- 
tended to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Sadler  expressed  his  astonishment 
at  the  hon.  member  for  Yorkshire  (Sir  J. 
Johnstone).  He  had  thought  proper  to 
doubt  the  capacity  of  a  large  class  of  his 
constituents,  to  form  a  judgment  upon  this 
subject.  But  the  hon.  Member  ought  to 
have  known,  that  besides  the  agriculturists, 
the  signatures  to  the  petition  included  the 
names  of  nearly  100,000  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Yorkshire.  The  present  system 
was  shown  to  have  had  the  most  demoral- 
ising and  degrading  effect  upon  many  of 
the  manufacturers,  and  was  in  its  operation 
far  more  severe  than  any  system  that  had 
ever  been  pursued  towards  slaves.  In  the 
British  colonies  there  were  regulations  to 
limit  the  hours  of  labour  for  the  slaves,  and 
more  particularly  children,  who  had  not  to 
work  more  than  six  hours  a  day  3  and  with 
such  facts  before  their  eyes,  he  asked,  how 
it  could  be  tolerated  that  English  children 
should  be  allowed  to  waste  their  health 
and  lives  by  intolerable  labour  in  factories? 
The  House  might  depend  upon  it,  that  the 
hostility  to  the  existing  system  was  founded 
on  feelings  that  were  perpetual,  and  could 
not  be  eradicated  from  the  human  breast. 
These  feelings  found  sympathy  in  every 
humane  heart,  and  so  little  likely  were  the 
petitioners  to  recede  from  their  present 
opinions,  that  such  opinions  were  extending 
every  day,  and  the  children  were  exciting 
the  compassion  of  the  people,  not  only  of 


the  north  of  England,  bat  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  country.  It  was,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  measure  which  he  suggested, 
or,  at  least  one  similar  to  it,  must  be 
passed ;  and  as  no  reason  had  been  assigned 
for  delay,  the  sooner  it  was  passed  the 
better.  Whoever  attended  to  tnis  subject 
must  at  once  see,  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
petitioners  was  not  founded  upon  local  or 
contracted  views,  but  was  based  upon 
humanity,  and  resulted  from  the  natural 
and  commendable  desire  to  see  the  working 
classes  healthy,  educated,  industrious,  and 
contented.  He  should  like  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  take  up  the  subject, 
or,  at  least,  lend  a  helping  hand  to  this 
measure  of  justice  and  policy. 

Sir  John  Johnstone  wished  to  explain. 
He  had  never  doubted  the  capacity  <n  the 
agriculturists,  but  the  distance  at  which 
many  of  the  petitioners  resided  from  fec- 
tories,  and  the  little  intercourse  which  they 
had  with  the  working  classes  in  factories, 
rendered  them  unfit  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  a  point  with  which  they  were  so  little 
acquainted. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Lord  Morpeth  said,  that  acting  on  the 
principle,  Audi  alterem  partem,  he  should 
then  present  a  Petition  of  an  opposite 
tendency.  It  came  from  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Greenwood 
and  Whittaker,  of  Burlev,  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  was  signed  by 
upwards  of  300  persons,  who  worked  only 
ten  hours  in  the  day.  The  petitioners 
expressed  themselves  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  regulations  already  established, 
and  stated,  that  they  were  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  health.  They  expressed .  their 
apprehension  lest  the  proposed  alterations 
should  prevent  many  workmen  from  earn- 
ing sufiicient  support  for  large  fisimilies. 
He,  however,  was  of  opinion,  that  some 
regulations  were  necessary  to  protect 
children  from  being  worked  too  severely. 

Mr.  John  T.  Hope  was  requested  to 
support  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  and  he 
would  add,  that  ill  health  and  wretched- 
ness were  by  no  means  the  consequences 
of  labour  in  factories. 

Mr.  Sadler  said,  that  in  reference  to  the 
petition,  he  did  not  by  any  means  wish  to 
depreciate  it  because  it  came  from  work- 
men, but  he  wished  to  remind  the  House, 
that  it  only  rcferre<l  to  the  case  of  adults, 
and  to  one  factory,  which,  he  freely  admittedj 
was  well  worked.  It  was  also  a  question 
how  far  ])ersons  standing  in  the  situation 
of  the  petitioners  had  the  means  of  express- 
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iDg  their  opinions  independently.  He 
knew  instances  in  which  witnesses  were 
deterred  from  giving  evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Uouse^  so  that  great 
difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  per- 
sons who  wished  to  give  information  on 
the  subject.  He  was  equally  certain  that 
difficulties  had  been  thrown  in  the  way  of 
persons  wishing  to  sign  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  Whatever  value  might  be 
attached  to  this  petition,  it  certainly  could 
not  be  put  in  competition  with  that  which 
had  been  previously  presented,  and  which 
was  signea  by  130,000  persons. 

Lord  Altkorp  said,  the  hon.  Member 
had  alluded  to  the  owners  of  mills  who 
had  prevented  their  workmen  from  signing 
these  petitions.  He  had  the  happiness  of 
being  well  acquainted  with  several  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  could,  from  personal 
observation,  bear  ample  testimony  to  their 
character  for  respectability  and  humanity. 

Mr.  Briscoe  maintained,  that  the  com- 
fort enjoyed  by  the  workmen  of  one  fac- 
tory, was  no  reason  for  not  passing  a  law 
for  the  protection  of  children,  and  even 
working  people  generally.  Similar  regu- 
lations to  tnose  proposed,  had  been  en- 
forced in  favour  of  slaves.  He  did  not 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  petition,  but 
he  could  not  forget  that  it  had  only  300 
signatures,  whilst  a  petition  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency  was  signed  by  130,000, 

Petition  to  be  printed. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  por 
Scotland  —  Third  Reading.]  Lord* 
Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for 
the  third  reading  of  the  Reform  'Bill  for 
Scotland.  Petitions  against  the  Member 
qualification  clause  of  this  Bill  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Glasgow  Political  Union, 
by  Mr.  Dixon ;  and  from  Edinburgh  and 
Kenfrew,  by  Mr.  Hume. 

Lord  Alikorp  stated,  that  the  Bill,  as  it 
stood,  required  a  qualification  for  Scotland 
similar  to  that  of  the  English  Bill.  But, 
looking  at  the  manner  in  which  the  quali- 
fication had  been  set  aside  in  England — 
it  being  well  known  that  a  considerable 
number  of  able  men,  such  as  Mr.  Pitt, 
Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Tierney, 
and  others,  had  sat  in  that  House  without 
being  duly  qualified — it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  enforce  the  qualification  for 
Scotland.  It  was,  therefore,  the  intention 
of  Government  to  propose  the  withdrawal  of 
the  qualification  of  members  clause,  substi- 
tuting for  it  a  clausefixing  a  landed  property 
of  400/.  as  the  minimum  qualification  of  a 
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county  Member,  and  leaving  the  Represen- 
tatives of  boroughs  and  towns,  as  at  present, 
without  a  property  qualification.  He  had 
been  of  opinion  that  the  property  qualifi- 
cation of  the  Scotch  Members  should  be 
precisely  identical  with  that  required  of 
the  Members  of  counties  and  boroughs  in 
England,  and  accordingly  had  a  clause 
introduced  into  the  present  Bill  to  efifect 
that  identity.  He,  noweyer,felt  himself 
called  upon  not  to  press  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  dissatisfaction  which  the  pro- 
position had  occasioned  throughout  Soot- 
land,  not  only  among  the  working  classes^ 
but — as  letters  to  him  and  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate, from  persons  of  the  highest  re« 
spectability,such  as  Mr.  Murray  of  Hender.> 
land,  Mr.  Oswald  of  Glasgow,  and  Sir 
John  Maxwell,  strikingly  testified  —  in 
classes  placed  above  all  sinister  motives  or 
suspicions.  Those  persons  declared,  that 
the  effect  of  such  a  clause  would  be,  to 
materially  fetter  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
their  Representatives,  with  which  it  ^was 
a  main  object  of  the  Bill  to  invest  the 
electors  of  Scotland;  and  that  its  repeal 
would  give  birth  to  great  satisfaction  in 
that  country.  He,  therefore,  would  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  the  effect  he  had 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  counties,  leaving 
the  boroughs,  as  at  present,  without  a 
property  qualification  condition. 

Mr.  Robert  A,  Dundas  said,  that  if  he 
thought  he  could  successfully  oppose  this 
Bill,  he  should  undoubtedly  persevere  in 
his  opposition ;  but,  as  all  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success  was  now  removed,  he  should 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by  con- 
tinuing a  course  of  opposition  which  he 
felt  would  be  fruitless.  With  respect  to 
the  motion  to  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
just  adverted,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
ne  did  not  see  why  the  qualification  of 
Members  in  the  two  countnes  should  not 
be  the  same.  It  would  be  a  sort  of  ab- 
surdity, that  a  person  who  was  unfit  io 
represent  Carlisle  or  Newcastle,  was  quite 
competent,  across  the  border,  to  represent 
Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  If  that  were  not 
so,  persons  would  not  be  prevented  from 
coming  into  that  House  who  would  hardly 
be  admitted  into  respectable  company  or 
decent  society. 

Mr.  Dixon  observed,  with  respect  to 
the  declaration  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  just  addressed  the  House — namely, 
that  without  a  landed  property  Qualification 
the  Scotch  boroughs  would  be  likely  to  re- 
turn persons  unfitted  for  decent  society — 
that  it  argued  great  ignorance  on  the  part 
2  M 
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of  the  hoD.  Member,  with  respect  to  the 
feelings  and  mental  habits  of  those  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Scotch  boroughs  whom  the  Bill 
would  invest  with  the  right  of  suffrage. 
There  was  not  the  least  chance,  when  the 
Parliament  was  reformed,  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotch  boroughs  would  elect 
improper  persons.  The  qualitication  had 
been  continually  evaded  in  England,  and 
so  it  would  be  in  Scotland ;  and  why,  then, 
should  they  pass  a  law  which  could  not 
be  executed.  In  Scotland  it  was  very 
difficult  to  obtain  small  estates,  and  there- 
fiire  the  clause  would  operate  more  inju- 
riously in  Scotland  than  in  England.  The 
greatest  dissatisfaction  had  been  caused 
by  the  proposal  to  inflict  a  qualification 
on  Scotch  Members,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly oppose  that  part  of  the  Bill  unless 
it  were  altered.  As  to  any  fear  of  the 
people  of  Scotland  not  choosing  proper 
persons,  in  the  sense  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Edinburgh,  he  could  assure  him  and 
the  House  that  the  people  of  Scotland, 
down  to  the  very  lowest,  were  great  wor- 
shippers of  aristocracy  and  wealth  ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  mere  fitness  and 
talent  would  have  but  poor  chance  in 
competition  with  either  high  birth  or 
great  riches. 

Mr.  Pringle  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  qualification  in 
Scotland.  There  had  always  confessedly 
been  one  with  respect  to  counties,  and  in 
his  opinion,  one  with  respect  to  towns. 
But,  whether  there  had  been  a  qualifica- 
tion or  not,  a  new  svstcm  was  now  to  be 
introduced,  and  it  ought  to  be  wholly  acted 
upon — he  contended  that  the  sense  of 
Scotland  had  not  been  taken  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  Government  by  making  this 
alteration  was  giving  way  once  more  to 
Political  Unions.  It  was  true  the  noble 
Lord  had  mentioned  respectable  names  in 
support  of  the  change,  but  it  was  also 
true,  that  the  Gentlemen  mentioned,  were 
mucli  mixed  up  with  popular  meetings. 
He  made  these  remarks  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  Bill.  He  now  con- 
sidered that  Bill  as  passed,  and  he  should 
heartily  rejoice  if  all  or  any  of  his  fears 
respecting  it  were  not  realised.  For  his 
own  part  he  slumld  seriously  and  heartily 
endeavour  to  render  the  Bill,  in  its  operati- 
ons serviceable  to  the  country  and  its  best 
interests  He  had  done  his  duty  in  op- 
posing the  Bill,  but  finding  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  legislature  was  opposed  to 
him,  he  should  henceforth  have  to  perform 
the  next  duty  of  carrying  the  law   into 


execution  in  the  least  injoiious  manner  to 
the  country. 

Mr.  Hume  would  maintain,  that  the 
Political  Unions,  which  hon.  Members 
seemed  so  anxious  to  sneer  down,  included 
within  their  members  persons  of  the  high- 
est respectability  and  intellectual  emi- 
nence. They  were  to  the  full  as  respect- 
able as  the  Carlton  Conservative  Club,  to 
which  the  hon.  Member  belonged,  and 
were  not  the  less  so  that  they  were  mainly 
composed  of  persons  in  the  middle  classes 
of  society.  He  approved  of  the  principle 
of  the  noble  Lord's  Amendment,  so  far  as 
it  applied  to  the  boroughs,  and  only  re- 
gretted that  the  counties  were  not  placed 
on  the  same  footing,  as  a  property  qualifi- 
ciition  was  pro  tanto  an  impediment  to 
freedom  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  reme- 
sented  as  to  their  Representatives*  The 
only  test  should  be  fitness,  as  indicated 
by  talent,  and  information,  and  seal  in 
the  public  service,  and  to  malce  property 
the  condition  was  to  shut  out  intellectuu 
competency.  What  test  was  a  man's 
money  of  his  intellect  ?  If  it  could  be 
proved  that  talents  and  integrity  were 
proportionate  to  wealth,  he  would  support 
the  clause ;  but  was  it  not  a  too  notorious 
fact,  that  the  half-witted,  and  wholly 
ignorant,  and  profligate  sat  in  that  House 
merely  because  they  happened  to  be  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths  P 
And  was  it  not  equally  undeniable,  that 
many  a  ]>erson  not  possessing  a  dear  pro- 
perty of  100/.  per  annum,  possessed  far 
higher  senatorial  qualifications  than  the 
large  majority  of  his  hearers  ?  Should 
such  persons  be  excluded  from  a  station 
for  which  they  were  so  eminently  fitted, 
while  some  monied  man,  without  any  other 
qualification,  was  representing  his  own 
breeches-pocket.^  The  qualification  was 
evaded  in  England,  and  evaded  by  the 
law-makers  themselves,  and  therefore  he 
thought  it  was  absurd  to  pass  another 
similar  Liw,  only  to  break  it  in  a  similar 
manner. 

The  Lord  Advocate  admitted  that  there 
had  not  been  much  time  to  take  the 
opinion  of  Scotland  upon  this  dsuse; 
but  the  time  that  had  elapsed  had  been 
industriously  employed  for  that  purpose. 
As  soon  as  the  clause  had  been  printed, 
he  sent  oflf  Q50  copies  to  the  aiffsrent 
boroughs  in  Scotland,  for  their 
ation.  Among  the  answers  he  had 
ceived,  thirty-six  in  number,  there  was 
not  one  which  approved  of  the  proposed 
increase  in  the  amount  of  the  qualifieatioB, 
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but  every  one  of  tbem  exclaimed  against 
it.  He  was  sure  that  the  rules  as  to 
qualification  had  not  been  of  benefit  in 
England;  but  he  was  even  more  fully 
convinced^  that  if  they  had  been  innocuous 
here,  they  would  be  actually  injurious  in 
Scotland.  He  was,  therefore  glad  to  sup- 
port the  Amendment  of  liis  noble  friend, 
as  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be  beneficial, 
and  that  Scotland  would  be  grateftil  for  it. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  he  had  always 
thought,  with  respect  to  requiring  a  quali- 
fication, that  if  it  had  been  efifectual,  it 
would  often  have  been  injurious,  as  it  might 
have  excluded  some  of  those  who  were  in  all 
respects,  except  that  of  property,  the 
best  qualified  to  sit  in  that  House.  It 
might  often  exclude  men  of  noble  fami- 
lies, and  men  of  great  ability  and  exten- 
sive education,  but  who  did  not  possess  the 
requisite  property.  But  he  was  aware 
that  in  England  this  qualification  had  not 
been  efifectual ;  and,  if  it  was  not  more 
efiTectual  in  Scotland  than  it  had  been  in 
England,  it  might  as  well  be  omitted.  In 
this  view  of  the  matter,  he  could  not  see 
the  reason  of  the  distinction  which  the  noble 
Lord  took  with  regard  to  counties  and  bo. 
roughs;  or,  if  there  was  any  distinction  in 
order  to  exclude  persons  who  might  have  no 
other  claims  than  what  arose  from  the  parti- 
cular excitement  of  the  moment,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  reason  of  that  distinction 
would  go  to  show,  that  the  qualification 
clause  was  more  necessary  to  be  applied  to 
boroughs  than  to  county  elections,  for  the 
danger  of  electing  persons  of  that  descrip- 
tion was  greater  in  boroughs  than  it  was 
likely  to  be  in  counties.  He  should  take 
anotner  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
opinion  on  the  clause  generally. 

Mr.  Kennedy  agreed  with  the  spirit  of 
the  observations  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  opposite,  and^ 
after  the  aisplay  of  opinion  which  this 
discussion  had  elicited,  perhaps  the  noble 
Lord  would  not  think  of  pressing  that 
part  of  the  clause  which  related  to  the 
qualification  for  counties.  He  hoped  that 
such  a  proof  would  be  given  of  the  confi- 
dence placed  in  the  people  of  Scotland, 
that  they  would  elect  fit  and  proper  per- 
sons to  sit  in  that  House  as  theu:  Repre- 
sentatives. He  was  sure  that  the  people 
of  Scotland  deserved  that  confidence,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  whatever  that,  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  even  if  no  qualification  were 
required,  the  gentlemen  who  were  returned 
would  be  sucn  as  would  do  honour,  not 
only  to  their  native  country,  but  to  the 


Legislature  of  which  they  had  been  elected 
to  form  a  part.  He  thanked  the  noble 
Lord  for  what  he  had  done,  and  he  was 
sure,  that  there  was  no  part  of  the  noble 
Lord's  conduct  that  would  give  the  people 
of  Scotland  more  satisfaction,  than  the 
candid  and  manly  manner  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  retracted  a  recommenda- 
tion which  they  could  not  have  seen  carried 
into  effect  without  feeling  the  deepest 
possible  regret. 

Mr.  Gillon  begged  to  express  the  satis- 
faction which  he  had  received  from  the 
declaration  which  had  fallen  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  satisfac 
tion  which,  he  was  sure,  would  be  shared 
by  the  whole  community  of  Scotland. 
Their  promptitude  in  coming  forward  to 
resist  what  they  considered  an  undue  re- 
striction on  those  privileges  which  thejT 
were  about  to  receive,  was  most  creditable 
to  them,  influenced  by  the  feeling  which  he 
was  sure  animated  them,  that  the  qualifi- 
cation was  to  be  a  honajide  one,  and  not  a 
mere  illusion,  as  it  had  been  in  England. 
He  rejoiced  that  the  qualification  had  been 
dispensed  with  in  boroughs,  and  that  the 
electors  were  to  be  left  to  their  free  choice 
of  a  Representative,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence,  who  understood  their  interests, 
and  participated  in  their  feelings,  whether 
he  was  rich  or  poor;  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  a  man  was  the  honester  from 
being  rich,  and  it  was  honest  men  they 
wanted  in  this  place,  not  men  who  were 
to  represent  only  their  breeches-pockets. 
He  could  have  wished  that  the  same  prin- 
ciple had  been  extended  to  counties ;  but  as 
the  qualification  would  be,  he  trusted, 
nearly  inoperative,  as  in  England,  little 
inconvenience  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  modified  one  introduced.  He  trusted 
so  much  in  the  educatbn,  in  the  good 
sense,  in  the  morality  of  the  people  of 
Scotland,  that  he  could  not  doubt  of  their 
exercising  with  discrimination  those  privi- 
leges which  the  new  Charter  of  their  liber- 
ties was  about  to  confer  on  them ;  and  it 
was  time,  when  legislating  on  so  great  a 
scale,  to  get  rid  of  obsolete  and  aristocratic 
notions  of  exclusion.  He  hoped  that  the 
noble  Lord  would  withdraw  the  county 
qualification,  as  well  as  that  required  for 
boroughs. 

Mr.  Fysche  Palmer  rejoiced  at  tke 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  public 
opinion,  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  In 
1792,  a  great  many  gentlemen  of  the 
highest  respectability  were  transported, 
because  they  had  advocated  the  cause  of 
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Reform.  If  the  Government  were  now 
to  transport  all  the  people  who  held  the 
same  opinions,  they  would  transport  ninc- 
tenths  of  the  people  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Robert  Ferguson  said,  that  the  best 
qualification  a  Member  could  have  was,  the 
fact  of  his  having  been  returned  by  a  nu- 
merous constituency  as  their  Represent- 
ative. He  was  against  all  qualification 
whatever ;  and  he  was  grateful  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  improvement  he  proposed  to 
make  in  the  Bill. 

Captain  mUlam  Gordon  asked,  whether 
the  noble  Lord  had  taken  into  considera- 
tion the  proposition  for  transferring  the 
election  for  the  county  of  Edinburgh  from 
the  town  of  Edinburgh  to  Dalkeith  ? 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  the 
county-town  had  always  been  preferred, 
and  that  places  geographically  more  central 
were  often  not  so  convenient.  In  this  in- 
stance, Dalkeith  was  by  no  means  so  con- 
veniently accessible  as  Edinburgh. 

Bill  read  a  third  time. 

The  I.>ord  Advocate  said,  that  seeing  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  House,  he  would  pro- 
pose, in  addition  to  the  Amendment  of  his 
noble  friend,  to  withdraw  the  whole  of  the 
qualification  clause. 

Mr.  Traill  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  Shetland  and  (Orkney  have  sejKirate 
Members,  and  for  this  purpose,  that  a 
change  be  made  in  the  clause,  fixing  the 
number  of  borough  Representatives. 

Mr.  Ilume  apprehended,  that  if  this 
alteration  were  made,  it  must  be  done  by 
giving  the  two  counties  of  Selkirk  and 
Peebles  only  one  Member  between  them. 

The  Lord  Advocate  admitted,  that  the 
case  of  Shetland  was  one  of  singular  hard- 
ship, yet  this  did  not  arise  from  the  draw- 
ing up  of  the  Bill,  but  from  the  peculiar 
situation  of  that  cluster  of  islands.  The 
hon.  meml^er  for  Orkney,  had  founded  his 
Motion  on  a  basis  which  was  not  sound. 
He  had  argued  that  the  two  clusters  of 
islands — namely,  those  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland,  had  hitherto  formed  separate 
counties.  In  this  the  hon.  Member  was 
incorrect.  He  was  ready  to  admit  that, 
from  the  cession  of  Shetland  bv  the  Court 
of  Denmark,  up  to  the  Restoration,  they 
were  distinct  districts,  but  from  l66p  to 
the  Union,  they  had  constituted  only  one 
stewartry,  and  writs  were  issued  in  aU 
succeeding  reigns  to  elect  a  Member  for 
the  united  stewartry  of  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land. Now,  looking  at  the  population  and 
property  of  these  two  districts,  he  did  not 
fee  on  what  grounds  they  could  claim  two 


Members.  It  was  of  no  use  to  say^  that 
the  two  places  were  separated  by  a  tem- 
pestuous ocean.  He  was  ready  to  agree  to 
that  statement,  but  it  did  not  apply  pecu- 
liarly to  Orkney  and  Shetland.  Ross^shire, 
for  instance,  and  the  island  of  Lewis,  were 
divided  by  an  ocean  equally  tempestuous, 
and  other  places  in  Scotland  werein  a  similar 
position ;  but  that  arose  from  circumstances 
over  which  human  power  had  no  control.  In 
addition  to  that,  he  must  say,  that  looking 
at  the  population  and  assessed  taxes,  these 
two  districts  had  no  just  claim  for  two 
Members.  They  contained  a  population 
of  about  50,000  inhabitants,  and  paid  as- 
sessed taxes  little  more  than  one-tenth  port 
of  what  was  paid  by  many  counties  in 
Scotland.  The  counties  of  Perth,  Renfrew, 
Fife,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh,  had  each, 
at  an  average,  more  than  four  times  as 
many  inhabitants,  yet  they  were  to  return 
only  one  Member  each  ;  for  these  reasons, 
he  should  oppose  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Hume  had  no  doubt  that  the  two 
places  formed  only  one  stewartiy ;  but  that 
was  not  the  question.  The  question  was, 
whether,  from  their  population  an^  their 
peculiar  situation,  they  ought  not  to  have 
two  Members.  The  one  had  a  population 
of  27,000,  and  the  other  30,000;  and  they 
were  distant  120  miles;  separated,  too,  by 
a  tempestuous  ocean.  He  must,  however, 
say,  that  he  doubted  much  whether  there 
was  any  chance  of  carrying  such  an 
Amendment  in  the  present  stage  of  the 
Bill.  Had  the  Motion  been  faroug|ht  for- 
ward sooner,  the  case  might  have  been 
otherwise.  He,  therefore,  noped  his  hon. 
friend  would  not  divide  the  House;  but 
satisfy  himself  with  recording  his  Motion, 
and  reserve  the  further  discussion  of  it  to 
another  Parliament. 

Mr.  Patrick  Stewart  would  support  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Orkney.  From  the  gec^raphical  position 
of  these  groups  of  islands,  it  was  at  once 
evident  that  their  having  only  one  and  the 
same  Member,  could  never  be  more  than  a 
mockery  of  Representation.  Yet  the  cUms 
of  Shetland  to  a  share  in  that  Representa- 
tion could  not  be  denied;  and  it  was 
neither  impossible  nor  inexpedient  to  giant 
it.  Let  Peebles  and  Selkirk  have  only 
one  Member  between  them,  and  the  other 
be  given  to  Shetland ;  or  else  let  the  bo- 
roughs of  Wigtown  be  united  with  the 
county,  and  their  Member  be  given  to 
Shetland.  He  would  likewise  propose,  that 
in  place  of  making  the  qutdification  of 
voters  in  Shetland  10/.,  it  should  be  the 
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possession  for  a  certain  time  of  a  Shetland 
pony. 

Sir  George  Murray  said,  that  the  House 
had  not  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  these 
islands  were  under  the  Crown  of  Norway. 
It  had  to  look  to  their  present  position^  and 
it  appeared  to  him  (Sir  George  Murray), 
that  Shetland  could  not  be  properly  repre- 
sented without  having  a  separate  Member. 
The  case  was  a  very  strong  one,  and  had 
the  hon.  Member  moved  to  give  a  separate 
Member y  without  decreasing  the  number 
of  the  boroughs,  the  Motion  should  have 
had  his  support;  but  as  the  Motion  was 
shaped,  he  regretted  that  he  must  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Dundas  would  oppose  the 
Motion,  also,  on  the  same  grounds  on 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  ob- 
jected to  it. 

Mr.  Dixon  thought  that  Shetland  was 
entitled  to  a  separate  Representation,  but 
the  mode  in  which  his  hon.  friend  proposed 
to  do  justice  to  that  cluster  of  islands, 
would  be  unjust  to  Perth,  and  would  not 
remove  the  inconvenience  complained  of. 

Mr.  TraUl  would  not  press  for  a  division 
on  his  Motion,  which  he  had  brought  for- 
ward in  justice  to  his  constituents,  and 
with  a  hope  that  a  reforming  Government 
might  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to 
take  the  subject  into  consideration. 

Amendment  negatived,  and  original 
Clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Pringle  moved,  as  an  Amendment, 
that  Dalkeith  be  substituted  for  Edinburgh, 
as  the  place  for  holding  the  election  for  the 
county  of  Edinburgh. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wortley  observed,  that  the 
Town  Clerks  in  Scotland  were  persons  of 
great  respectability,  and  ought  to  continue 
to  be  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  Retum- 
inff-officers  as  heretofore.  Their  respecta- 
bility and  worthiness  of  trust  were  fully 
recognised  by  their  being  appointed  to 
make  out  the  lists ;  he  saw  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  still  fulfil  the  duty  of  Re- 
tuming-officers ;  and  he  should,  therefore, 
move  an  Amendment,  having  for  its  object 
to  continue  to  them  their  former  privilege. 

The  Lord  Advocate  said,  that  it  certainly 
was  not  intended  by  the  dause  to  cast  any 
imputation  upon  that  respectable  class,  the 
Town  Clerks  of  the  Scottish  burghs,  but 
as  the  right  of  election  formerly  resided  in 
the  Corporation,  and  as  the  Town  Clerks 
were  their  officers,  and  theirs  only,  he  saw 
no  reason  in  the  fact  of  their  having  once 
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their  continuance  in  that  situation ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  perfectly  sure  the  House 
would  agree  with  him,  that  the  Retuming- 
officers  provided  under  the  Bill  were  mudi 
more  eligible. 

Amendment  negatived. 

The  Lord  Advocate  then  moved  that 
the  clause  requiring  qualifications  in  Mem- 
bers should  be  withdrawn  from  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Horatio  Ross  contended,  that  at  least 
they  ought  to  have  a  qualification  ibr  the 
Scotch  county  Members. 

Mr.  Hume  observed,  that  the  Scotch 
borough  Members  never  had  been  required 
to  have  any  qualification,  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  of 
Scotland  was  in  favour  of  the  extension  of 
that  rule  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  Shell  said,  that  as  there  was  now  to 
be  no  qualification  for  Scotland,  he  wished 
to  know  why  there  should  be  any  qualifi- 
cation required  for  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  ?  The  fact  was,  that  qualification 
was  a  mockery,  and  by  mental  reservation 
was  always  evaded. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wynn  concurred  with  those 
who  thought  that  the  qualification  as  proved 
by  oath  at  the  Table,  ought  to  be  altered, 
and  especially  that  it  should  not  be  restricted 
to  merely  landed  qualification.  It  might 
be  evadcNJ,  and  perhaps  by  many  Members 
that  was  done  with  a  safe  conscience — they 
considering  that  an  oath  was  to  be  taken  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  was  understood  by  the 
parties  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  WethereU  objected  to  so  im« 
portant  a  change  as  the  abolition  of  qua- 
lifications being  thus  introduced  incidentally 
into  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill.  If  they  pro- 
ceeded in  this  way  the  consequence  wouldbe, 
that  all  qualification  in  money  or  land  would 
be  done  away  with  in  the  course  of  time. 
He  would  not  undertake  to  say,  that  it  might 
not  be  desirable  to  generalise  the  qualifi- 
cation, by  attaching  it  to  property  in  the 
funds,  as  well  as  to  landed  property.  There 
was  no  principle  in  the  English,  Irish,  or 
Scotch  Bills,  vrith  respect  to  which  the 
Council  in  Downing-street  did  not  suffer 
themselves  to  be  overruled  by  the  affiliated 
councils.  Why  should  such  an  exemption 
be  given  to  a  Scotch  Member  or  a  Scotch 
voter,  and  refused  to  an  English  or  an  Irish 
Member  or  voter?  The  learned  Lord 
Advocate  said  there  was  something  peculiar 
in  a  Scotch  conscience,  which  revolted  at 
oaths  of  this  kind.  He  believed,  if  the 
truth  were  known,  it  would  be  found  that 
the  Scotch  Unions  overruled  the  noble  Lord 
(Althorp)  and  bii  odOk«gueB|  end  that  a 
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hint  from  them  was  the  cauie  of  this  aL 
teration  in  the  Scotch  BilL  The  nohle 
Lord  seemed  to  have  washed  his  hands  en- 
tirely of  the  Bill^  and  left  it  solely  to  the 
care  of  the  learned  Lord. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  if  what  the  hon.  and 
learned  Memher  had  advanced  were  true, 
that^  because  no  qualification  for  a  Scotch 
bqrough  was  required,  it  was  a  reason  why 
none  should  be  required  for  Irish  and  Eng- 
lish Members,  he  wondered  why  that  had 
not  before  been  brought  forward  in  that 
House,  as  it  had  long  been  notorious  that 
the  Members  for  Scotch  boroughs  were 
exempt  from  bringingproof  of  qualification. 
The  whole  question  had,  notwithstanding 
the  complaint  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  of  its  being  a  new  principle,  been 
already  discussed,  and  had  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  attended  at  an  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  he  would  have  then  been 
informed  of  the  reasons  by  which  his  noble 
and  learned  friend  had  been  guided  in 
moving  the  withdrawal  of  the  qualification. 
This  was  not  a  proper  time  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  this  question.  If  ever 
the  whole  question  as  to  qualification  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  were 
brought  before  the  House  unitedly,  then 
he  should  with  cheerfulness  enter  into  the 
discussion. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  said,  he  feared  the 
reason  of  the  noble  Lord's  attempting  to 
withdraw  the  clause  was  to  be  attributed 
to  his  having  given  way  to  the  Political 
Unions. 

ljor(k  Allhorp  :  Certainly  not. 

Sir  Edward  Sugden  replied,  that  insi- 
nuations of  this  kind,  whenever  made,  were 
always  met  in  this  way  by  a  positive  denial; 
but  he  knew  that  the  noble  Lord  had,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  English  Bill,  given  way 
to  the  English  Unions.  In  this  manner 
they  might  go  on  making  concessions,  one 
by  one^  and  step  by  step,  till  they  had 
yielded  up  all  the  barriers  by  which  the 
respectability  of  that  House  was  alone  to 
be  defended. 

Lord  Althorp  gave  his  honour  that  the 
representations  upon  which  the  Govern, 
ment  had  been  induced  to  concur  in  the 
present  alteration,  came  not  from  the  Poli- 
tical Unions,  but  from  other  very  respect- 
able persons  in  the  better  classes  of  society. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  said,  that  the  same 
securities  should  be  required  from  the 
Members  for  Scottish  boroughs  as  were 
required  for  boroughs  in  this  country. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  apprehensive  they 
were  about  to  establish  a  most  dangerous 


precedent  in  respect  to  Scotlaady  whidi 
capable  of  being  applied  hereafter,  hy  the 
discontented  out  of  doors,  as  «  reawm  for 
similar  concessions  as  to  qualification  in 
respect  to  the  English  and  Irish  boroughs. 
They  had  refused  to  abolish  the  qnaliflcafion 
in  this  respect  as  to  English  and  Irish  bo- 
rough Members ;  why,  then,  should  it  not 
be  required  in  Scottish  boroughs?  There 
was  but  one  reason  given  for  deezemptioa 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Lord,  whioli  was, 
the  tenderness  of  their  conscienoe  about 
taking  the  oaths  at  the  Table  as  to  their 
qualification.  Yet  the  learned  Lord  had 
represented  an  English  borough  himaelf, 
and  felt  none  of  those  qualms  of  conscienoe 
when  the  oath  was  put  to  him  at  the  Table 
on  his  return  to  Parliament.  [The  Lotd  AJU 
vacate :  I  possessed  the  proper  qualification.] 
Indeed,  he  never  yet  recollected  that  the 
House  had  experienced  the  misfortune  of 
losing  any  Scotchman,  elected  for  an  Eng- 
lish borough  in  consequence  of  his  excessive 
sensibility  in  respect  to  taking  the  oath 
prescribed.  He  was  unwilling  toaanctUm, 
in  this  case,  a  precedent  whi<£  would  not 
fail  to  be  laid  hold  of  by  a  certain  daa  of 
zealots  in  politics,  when  the  opportunity 
arose,  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  of  intro- 
ducing a  similar  abandonment  of  security 
for  the  respectability  and  independence  of 
the  person  returned  to  Parliunent.  He 
was  unwilling  to  permit  Government,  or 
that  House,  to  be  led  or  dictated  to  by 
IkkIIcs  of  men  out  of  doors,  calling  them- 
selves Political  Unions,  as  to  points  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  respectahilitj  of 
that  Hmse.  They  were  better  judges  of 
such  subjects  than  any  Political  Unions.  It 
looked,  certainly,  as  if  this  Motion  was  in- 
troduced at  the  suggestion  of  the  Political 
Unions ;  for  in  the  first  bill  the  clause  had 
been  inserted,  in  the  second  omitted,  and 
again  reintroduced  in  the  third  draii  of  this 
very  Bill.  It  was  remarkable,  also,  that 
petitions  from  two  Political  Uniona  were 
but  just  presented  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Kennedy  assured  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  that  the  suggestion  originated  not 
with  the  Unions  in  Scotland,  but  with  a 
majority  of  the  persons  of  property  in  pasts 
even  of  Scotland  where  no  such  Unions 
existed.  At  present  no  qualification,  on  the 
ground  of  possessing  property  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  existed  in  Scotland;  that  it 
might  have  at  one  period  of  time  eusted  he 
would  not  contend. 

Mr.  Wrangham  said,  that  the  people  ef 
Scotland  were  deeply  interested  in  having 
their  KepcesentatiTea  duly  qualified.    He 
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fhould  feel  it  biji  duty  to  tote  for  retftining 
the  clause  then  rejected  hy  the  hon.  and 
learned  Lord. 

Sir  George  fVarrefider  recommended^ 
that  if  the  Act  of  Anne,  requiring  a  qua* 
lification,  were  a  good  one,  it  should  not  he 
suffered  to  he  evaded,  hut  ought  to  he  made 
efficient.  It  was  notorious,  however,  that 
it  was  evaded  by  English  Memhers  at  the 
present  day,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  that 
which  had  been  so  long  a  dead  letter  as  to 
qualiBcation,  should  be  revived  in  all  its 
strictness  with  reference  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Andrenf  Johnston  thought  there  were 
peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  Scot- 
land, which  made  it  ineligible  to  introduce 
the  qualification  clause  into  the  Scotch 
Bill.  He  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  part 
of  thw  great  measure  carried  in  opposition 
to  the  new  constituency  of  Scotland. 

Motion  for  withdrawing  the  clause  agreed 
to,  and  the  Bill  passed. 

PRrviLKOKft  OF  Parliamisnt  Bill.] 
Mr.  Baring  said,  that  the  Bill  now  stood 
fOT  being  committed,  but,  if  the  noble 
Lord  (Althorp)  objected  to  the  principle  of 
the  Bill,  it  would  be  a  great  convenience 
that  he  should  state  his  objections  now,  and 
that  the  sense  of  the  House  should  be  taken 
at  this  stage.  If  the  noble  Lord  did  not 
intend  to  offer  any  objection  to  the  princi- 
ple, hut  only  to  the  details  of  the  measure, 
he  (Mr.  Baring)  should  not  trouble  the 
Houso  with  any  obser?ations  at  present,  but 
should  content  himself  with  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  committed. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  did  object  to  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Baring  understood  that  the  noble 
Lord  objected  to  the  principle,  and  he 
would,  therefore,  address  himself  to  that. 
With  reference  to  the  qualification,  all  he 
desired  was,  that  a  Member  of  Parliament 
should  have  a  competency  to  render  him 
independent.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  Members  of  Parliament  should  possess 
▼ery  great  wealth ;  but,  he  certainly  was 
of  opinion,  that  those  who  held  such  a 
responsible  situation,  ought,  at  least,  to  pos- 
sess an  independent  competency.  It  was 
immaterial,  perhaps,  whether  the  qualifi- 
cation consisted  of  landed  property,  or  any 
other  description  of  property.  While,  how- 
ever, he  did  not  argue  that  Members  of 
Parliament  should  he  extremely  rich,  he 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  guard  against 
the  admission  of  Members  possessing  only 
negative  property — ^individuals  encumbered 
with  difficultiei  and  debM  which  effectually 


destroyed  their  independence.  His  otject 
was  not,  as  had  been  asserted,  to  keep  in* 
dividuals  of  moderate  property  out  of  Par* 
liament,  but  to  prevent  the  admisMion  of 
men  who  were  so  encumbered  that  the? 
could  not  be  considered  independent.  Such 
was  the  whole  effect  of  this  Bill,  u  it 
respected  the  interests  of  rich  and  poor. 
Whether  the  present  qualiBcation  ought  to 
be  maintained  was  another  question,  whith 
this  Bill  did  not  touch;  it  merely  pre- 
vented men  of  ruined  fortune  from  finding 
a  shelter  in  that  House  from  their  creditors. 
His  proposal  to  legislate  on  this  subject  was 
founded  on  a  variety  of  cases,  in  which 
great  scandal  had  arisen  as  regarded  that 
House,  and  great  injury  as  respected  indi- 
viduals. Why  should  such  a  privilege  as 
the  freedom  of  arrest  be  granted  to  6&% 
persons,  merely  because  they  happened  to 
be  Memhers  of  that  House  ?  The  Bill 
gave  no  right  to  arrest  a  Member  upon 
mesne  process,  or  upon  anything  short  of 
a  final  judgment  of  a  competent  Court. 
Under  those  circumstances,  no  Member 
could  be  lightly  arrested,  or,  in  fact,  ar- 
rested at  aU,  unless  he  laboured  under  an 
inability  to  keep  his  engagements.  He 
moved  that  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Bill  be  read. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  rose  to  state  his 
objections.  He  had  been  inclined,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  support  the  Bill,  but,  upon 
further  consideration,  he  thought  that  the 
disadvantage  which  would  arise  from  this 
measure  would  more  than  counterbalance 
any  advantage  it  would  produce.  He  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  cases  in  which 
Members  had  abused  their  privileges,  to 
I  the  scandal  of  the  House,  and  the  injury  of 
•  individuals.  The  number  of  such  cases, 
however,  was  very  small.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Baring)  had  argued  the  case 
too  much,  as  if  the  freedom  from  arrest  was 
a  personal  privilege,  merely  for  the  benefit 
of  Members,  whereas  it  was  part  and  parcel 
oi  those  privileges  conferred  on  the  Mem- 
bers oi  that  House  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  It  seldom  happened  that  persons 
took  shelter  in  that  House  to  preserve  them- 
selves  from  arrest,  and  he  thought  it  would 
occur  more  rarely  in  future,  for,  when  men 
had  large  constituencies  to  canvass,  they 
must  necessarily  expose  themselves  to  ar« 
rest,  if  previously  embarrassed  in  arcam- 
tances,  as  their  canvass  would  make  their 
condition  known.  Under  all  the  circum* 
stances,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  meet  the 
moUoa  hy  a  direct  negative, 
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Mr.  Hunt  contended,  that  the  Bill  would 
he  an  act  of  injustice  towards  the  whole 
people  of  England.  If  the  people  could 
not  pay  their  dehts^  and  certain  Lords 
coald  not  pay  their  debts^  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  should  be  a  Member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  All  Members  of 
both  Houses  should  pay  their  debts,  or  else 
they  should  not  be  eligible  to  seats  in  this 
House  or  the  other.  He  thought  this  mea- 
sure should  be  extended  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Peers  as  well  as  of  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  if  the  Bill  went  into 
Committee  he  should,  certainly,  move  the 
introduction  of  a  clause  to  that  effect.  It 
was  not  the  Members  for  large  constitu- 
encies who  had  ever  crept  into  that  House 
for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  their  creditors 
—it  was  only  the  members  for  rotten  bo- 
roughs. [^Cries  of  "  No,  wo."]  He  said 
yes,  yes.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  man  seeking 
to  be  returned  for  a  large  constituency  for 
the  purpose  of  screening  himself  from  ar- 
rest ?  Mr. Swan  had  been  returned  for  Pen- 
rhyn,  and  Mr.  Christie  Burton  for  Beverley. 
Neither  of  these  individuals  could  appear 
when  elected,  for  they  were  both  in  prison 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Hume  said,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  a  certain  qualification  would  be  neces- 
sary, and  indeed  ought  to  be  necessary,  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  He  thought  this 
Bill  would  interfere  too  much  with  the 
choice  of  the  electors,  who  would  in  future 
be  all  honest  men  if  hon.  Members  would 
abstain  from  bribing  them.  There  were  not 
many  cases  of  bankrupt  Members,  and  they 
would  not  get  in  a  second  time.  As  to  the 
case  of  the  banker  at  Bath,  he  should  have 
thought  that  that  individual  might  have  been 
proceed  against  criminally.  It  was,  cer- 
tainly, a  deliberate  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
hon.  Member,  and  could  not  be  too  severely 
reprobated.  Many  years  back,  when  things 
were  different  to  what  they  now  were,  this 
Bill  mi|^ht  have  been  useful  At  present  he 
hoped  for  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  it  pro- 
posed to  correct  from  other  sources. 

Mr.  Praed  supported  the  measure.  He 
ooiild  scarcely  conceive  that  propositions  so 
adequately  sustained  by  proof,  and  recom- 
mendations advanced  in  a  spirit  of  so  much 
wisdom  and  moderation,  could  fail  of  sup- 
port in  a  House  ever  so  hostile  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Thetford  (Mr.  Baring)  and  the 
principles  which  he  advocated.  It  was  said 
that  there  were  inconveniencies  in  this  Bill 
as  applied  to  the  constituency,  and  hardships 
as  applied  to  the  Members.  The  hardships 
which  attached  to  the  Member  were,  that 


the  measure  would  tend  to  render  hxm  more 
liable  to  his  crediton  than  othen  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  But  they  were  not 
legislating  for  Members  of  Parliament,  but 
for  the  country ;  and  the  Member  would 
know  well  what  were  the  hardships  attadi^ 
ing  to  the  situation  his  ambition  aspired  to 
when  he  came  forward  as  a  candidate. 
The  consequences  would  be  fully  beftne 
him,  and  his  choice  subject  only  to  his  own 
determination.  Under  these  circumstanoes 
he  could  not  concur  with  those  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  disposed  to  make  the  banU 
ships  which  this  Bill  would  inflict  a  reason 
for  their  opposition.  Then,  as  to  the  con- 
stituency, and  the  inconveniencies  to  which 
they  would  be  subject  under  the  enactments 
of  this  measure,  he  would  ask  how  it  was 
possible  that  a  man  borne  down  by  the 
weight  of  debt,  with  a  mind  ill  at  ease, 
harassed,  and  subject  to  constant  annoyances 
of  clamorous  cralitors,  how  could  sudi  a 
man  give  his  time  or  his  faculties  to  the 
duties  of  his  station  in  that  House  ?  Then 
upon  the  point  of  honesty.  Was  a  needy 
man,  coming  into  that  House,  more  likely 
to  act  an  honest  part  because  he  was  needy  ? 
They  were  told,  that  by  such  a  Bill  as  this 
men  of  great  talents  would  be  lost  to  the 
House ;  that  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Sheridan  never 
would  have  found  their  way  within  those 
walls.  If  a  man,  insolvent  in  dream- 
stances,  dull  of  intellect,  ignorant,  of  indo- 
lent and  profligate  habits,  were  pointed  out 
to  him  as  a  Member  of  that  House,  he  should 
say  he  would  be  of  little  use  to  his  con- 
stituen  ts.  I  f,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pointed 
out  to  him  a  man  of  great  and  commanding 
powers  of  mind,  and  of  commendable  in- 
dustry, subject  to  the  harassing  demands 
of  creditors,  he  should  say  they  could  not 
show  him  a  man  likely  to  be  more  dangOT- 
ous  to  the  public  as  a  Member  of  that  House. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  said  that  there 
were  few  instances  of  Members  being  sued 
to  judgment  and  execution.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  omitted  to  calculate  how  many 
creditors  were  deterred  from  prosecuting 
their  claims,  from  the  known  difficulties 
which  the  privileges  of  Parliament  threw 
in  their  way.  The  hon.  member  for  Pres- 
ton  would  not  vote  for  the  Bill,  because  it 
did  not  extend  to  the  House  of  Peers.  He 
saw  no  reason  for  rejecting  the  amendment 
of  their  own  House,  because  they  did  not, 
at  the  same  time,  include  the  amendment 
of  the  other.  The  hon.  member  for  Mid- 
dlesex told  them,  that  some  years  ago  Pkr- 
liament  would  have  done  well  to  have 
adopted  such  a  measure  as  thiii     JXH 
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the  honourable  Member  not  know  that^ 
some  years  ago^  a  Bill  upon  the  identical 
principle  of  this  Bill  was  introduced  and 
became  the  law  of  the  land  ?  He  knew  no 
reason  why  a  trader  should  be  subject  to  a 
rule,  as  regarded  his  sitting  in  that  House, 
to  which  a  gentleman  should  not  be  sub- 
ject. He  had  read  in  a  book  containing 
an  account  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion,  that  even  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  that  country  and  of  those  times  a 
Bill  of  this  kind  was  introduced.  It  had 
the  sanction  of  Montesquieu,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Mirabeau.  There  was  no  Gatton 
nor  Sarum  in  that  country.  A  leading  orator 
stated  of  that  bill,  that  it  was  "  the  rally- 
ing point  of  honest  men  against  rascals." 
He  would  scarcely  venture  to  use  such 
strong  language  with  reference  to  he  mea- 
sure under,  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
but  it  had  his  cordial  support. 

Mr.  Shell  observed,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Baring)  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  affect  land  by  this  Bill ;  but,  according 
to  his  reading  of  it,  the  provisions  of  this 
Bill  would  affect  land  ;  for  judgments 
would  reach  land  by  the  ordinary  processes 
of  law.  His  great  objection  to  this  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  was  partial  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  did  not  reach  Peers  and  Bishops 
who  were  not  in  the  Upper  House.  He 
knew  a  Bishop  in  his  own  country  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  setting  his  creditors  at  defi- 
ance, and  against  whom  there  hod  been 
thirty  or  forty  judgments  in  a  Term,  to  sa- 
tisfy which  the  Bishop  took  care  there 
should  be  no  property  of  any  description. 

Sir  Henry  WiUoughhy  said — The  hon. 
member  for  Pxeston,  the  hon.  member  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  my  hon.  and 
learned  friend,  the  member  for  Louth,  have 
not,  as  it  appears  to  me,  sufficiently  adverted 
to  the  obvious  distinctions  between  the  cases 
of  a  Member  of  this  House  and  a  Peer  of 
Parliament  on  the  subject  of  privil^e  of 
freedom  from  arrest.  Whether  it  may  not 
be  wise  that  the  Legislature  should  inter- 
fere in  both  cases  I  now  say  nothing;  but 
I  contend  that  the  hon.  member  for  Thetford 
has  exercised  a  wise  and  sound  discretion 
in  limiting  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  to 
Members  of  this  House.  There  is  little 
analogy  between  the  two  cases,  which  are  not 
pari  materia.  In  the  case  of  the  Peer  the 
privilege  is  personal,  not  parliamentary; 
It  is  by  prescription  and  by  custom,  as  stated 
in  a  statute  of  Henry  6th,  like  the  exemp. 
tion  from  serving  on  Juries.  The  Peer  is 
made  to  consult  and  assist  the  Crown  in  all 

emergencies ;  he  must  obey  the  King's  sum* 


mons ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  highest  Court 
of  Judicature,  and  one  of  a  delibenilive 
assembly  of  the  highest  class.  You  cannot 
divest  him  of  his  Peerage.  Peer  he  is  ; 
Peer  he  must  be.  Wliereas,  in  the  case  of 
a  Member  of  this  House,  under  this  Bill, 
if  he  refuses  to  obey  the  final  process  of  the 
law  he  ceases  to  be  a  Member.  Then,  and 
then  only,  the  provisions  will  attach,  and 
he  will  be  treated  as  any  other  subject  of 
the  Crown.  The  policy  of  this  Bill  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  constantly  acted  upon 
since  the  Revolution  of  l688.  The  l£th 
and  13th  Wm.  3rd  2,  3  Anne,  10  Geo. 
2nd,  10  Geo.  3rd,  and  three  other  Acts  of 
this  reign,  have  gradually  confined  within 
a  narrower  and  more  confined  circle  the 
mivilege  of  freedom  from  arrest.  Why? 
Because  in  practice  it  had  been  found  that 
this  privilege  was  incompatible  with  the 
free  and  impartial  administration  of  justice, 
harassing  and  vexatious  to  the  King's  sub- 
jects, and  causing  much  delay  in  suits. 
Such  is  the  language  of  the  preambles  of 
the  Acts  I  have  quoted.  I  call  the  atten« 
tion  of  hon.  Members  to  these  statements 
who  press  arguments  against  the  policy  of 
that  Bill.  I  am  aware  a  great  constitu* 
tional  principle  is  involved.  Every  hon. 
Member  is  entitled  within  these  walls  to 
liberty  of  body  and  liberty  of  mind,  not  for 
his  own  benefit,  but  for  Uiat  of  his  consti- 
tuents. Sir,  this  Bill  treats  this  principle 
with  wisdom  and  caution.  So  long  as  a 
Member  is  within  these  walls  he  retaing 
his  privilege ;  but,  if  he  places  himself  in  a 
systematic  opposition  to  the  law — if  he  will 
not  satisfy  legal  claims — in  fact,  if  he  will 
not  peifbrm  duties  imposed  on  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  King,  then,  after  due  notice 
and  plenty  of  time,  his  constituents  will  be 
called  upon  to  elect  another  Representative 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill.  The 
noble  Lord  (the  Chancellor  of  the  £xche» 
quer)  has  urged  that  few  are  the  cases  of 
abuse.  I  concur,  but  draw  a  difierent  con- 
clusion. Why  allow  the  faults  of  a  few 
to  inflict  a  wound  upon  the  whole  House, 
and,  perhaps,  lessen  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  its  proceedings  ?  Therefore, 
firmly  persuaded  that  private  integrity  is 
no  bad  basis  for  public  character,  and  Uiat, 
if  it  is  nice  to  franco  constituencies  which 
are  sound  and  healthy,  the  same  necessity 
exists  as  to  the  reputation  of  those  who  are 
to  be  elected  and  to  become  Representa- 
tives, I  give  my  support  to  the  proposal  for 
a  Committee,  where  difficulties  of  detail 
may  be  got  rid  of. 

Ixnrd  John  Buudl  agreed  with  the  hoiu 
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Member  who  bad  last  addressed  the  House, 
that  the  grounds  for  including  the  Mem- 
ben  of  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature 
within  the  operation  of  this  Bill,  were  very 
difieient  from  those  which  were  applicable 
to  the  Members  of  that  House.  It  might 
be  true  that,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  there 
were  Peers  who  were  not  able  to  pay  their 
debts;  but  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
flaying  that  they  were  made  Peers  with  a 
view  to  save  them  from  the  consequences 
which  they  would  experience,  if  they  were 
not  in  Parliament,  in  cane  they  did  not  pay 
tlieir  debts.  He  was  satisfied  of  this,  al" 
though  he  admitted  that,  during  the  hist 
forty  years,  Peers  might  have  been  created, 
not  from  any  hcmourable  motives,  nay,  even 
from  corrupt  motives  ;  for  instance,  if  they 
supported  an  extravagant  expenditure  for 
the  war  in  tliis  House,  they  might  have 
been  promoted  to  the  House  of  l^eers.  He 
did  not  think,  however,  that  a  case  had 
ever  occurred  of  a  man  being  made  a  Peer 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  payment 
of  his  debts.  He  could  not  look  upon  this 
question  merely  as  a  matter  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  He  could  only  regard  it  &s 
a  trust  reposed  in  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature,  not  for  their  own  advantage, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents  and 
the  public  ;  and,  although  this  privilege 
might  be  abused  by  persons  holdmg  seats 
in  this  House,  and  might  be  exercised  for 
their  own  convenience,  considerable  trouble 
would  be  occasioned  if  it  were  abrogated. 
At  present,  the  House  of  Ctmimcms  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  the  power  of  judging 
in  certain  cases,  and  in  bankruptcy  expelled 
the  bankrupt,  preventing  liira  from  being 
re-elected  for  a  period.  The  object  of  the 
expulsion,  in  cases  of  bmkruptcy  was,  that 
persons  might  not  obtain  seats  in  this 
House,  with  a  view  to  avoid  difficulties. 
It  was  well  known  that  men  of  high  talent 
and  integrity  were  often  careless  in  pecu- 
niary matters,  and  it  would  be  injudicious 
to  exclude  such  perwms  from  this  House, 
because  they  might,  (m  particular  occasions, 
be  unable  to  pay  all  their  debts.  Such 
power  might  be  made  a  most  improper  use 
a£,  as  hardly  anything  could  be  so  objec- 
tionable as  making  the  private  affairs  of 
Members  the  subject  of  jmrty  discussion. 
By  this  measure,  the  constituents  were  not 
cdled  upon  to  consider  the  integrity  and 
talents  of  a  iierscm  they  wished  to  represent 
them  in  this  House,  but  had  only  to  l(X)k 
to  his  pecuniary  circumstances.  He  was 
sure  the  mere  circumstance  of  being  liable 
to  espulsion^  if  a  man  was  not  able  to  pay 


his  debts  at  the  momeii^  would  debar  many, 
who  would  be  most  exceUent  Memben  of 
Parliament,  from  obtaining  seats  in  the 
House.  The  Bill  also  raised  the  question, 
whether  the  circuinstance  of  being  in  debt 
was  an  offence  of  greater  magnitude  than 
other  acts  overlook^  by  Parliunent }  The 
House  must  recollect  a  case  which  showed 
the  impolicy  of  raising  the  question  of  the 
expuhnon  of  Members.  About  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  a  Member  was  expelled 
for  having  been  guilty  of  a  libel ;  be  was 
re-elected  ;  and,  although  he  then  was  not 
suffered  to  take  his  seat,  he  ultimately 
triumphed,  as  the  House  did  not  proceed, 
but  ordered  the  proceedings  respecting  him 
to  be  erased  from  the  Journals.  Snch  was 
the  conduct  of  the  House  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  been  convicted  by  a  Jury 
of  his  country  of  having  been  the  author 
of  an  indecent  libel*-an  offence  affecting 
much  more  the  character  of  the  individofu 
and  the  character  of  the  Parliament,  than 
the  not  being  able,  within  a  few  wed»  of 
the  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  liquidate  hia 
debts.  But  Parliament  acted  wisely  and 
prudently  In  adopting  that  course ;  and  it 
would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  provide  a 
remedv  of  this  nature  for  the  occuirenoe  of 
that  which  certainly  was  only  an  occasional 
evil.  If  persons  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House  on  some  few 
oi^cosions,  tor  the  purpose  of  evading  their 
creditors,  that  did  not  justify  a  measure 
which  might  lead  to  the  exclusion  of  thoae 
from  the  House  who  would  be  most  useful 
Members.  He  was  prepared  to  admit,  that 
s(mie  remedy  might  be  neces»ry  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  cases  as  had  been 
alluded  to,  but  it  would  be  better  to  slop 
this  Bill  altogether,  than  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  details  so  objectionabile  as 
were  most  of  tho  clauses  in  this  BilL  He 
was  satisfied,  if  it  were  jiersiBted  in,  tliat  it 
would  exclude  from  the  House  many  per-* 
sons  calculated  to  be  of  the  most  essential 
service  ;  and  that  it  would  become  a  party 
engine  in  tlie  hands  of  Government,  or  OT 
a  dominant  faction. 

Sir  Richard  Vyv^n  said,  the  noUe  Lofil 
had  inappropriately  confounded  the  eapuU 
sion  of  a  Member  with  the  Bill  brousht  in 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for  TheU 
ford.  The  real  question  was,  whether  per- 
sons  who  were  unable  to  meet  their  pecu* 
niary  engagements  should  remain  Members 
of  that  House.  He  did  not  think  that  any 
fair  analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the 
state  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
House  of  Loirds,    To  that  obMWitioii  he 
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thought  a  sufficient  answer  had  heen  given 
hy  his  hon.  friend,  who  said  the  House  of 
Commons  was  a  representative  hody,  whilst 
the  Peers  had  no  constituents  to  whom 
they  were  accountable.  It  had  been  said 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex,  that  the 
landed  interest  had  always  acted  selfishly, 
and  that  they  passed  the  Corn  laws  for 
their  own  immediate  advantage.  As  well 
might  it  be  said,  that  any  Member  holding 
funded  property  when  he  voted  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes  was  thereby  voting 
money  to  pay  himself.  The  fact  was  this, 
that  Members,  in  legislating  for  the  benefit 
of  the  country,  at  the  same  time  often  and 
necessarily  promoted  their  own  immediate 
interest. 

Mr.  Lennard  also  gave  his  support  to 
the  Bill,  and  said,  that  any  objection  to 
its  details  might  be  cured  in  the  Committee. 
He  agreed  with  Lord  Mansfield,  that  a 
privilege  from  arrest,  granted  to  some  per- 
sons in  a  country,  was  an  anomaly,  and  he 
thought  that  whatever  law  applied  to  other 
subjects  ought  also  to  apply  to  Meml^ers  of 
that  House,  and  of  the  House  of  Peers. 
He  felt  that  it  was  impossible  but  the  latter 
House  must  feel,  when  this  Bill  came  be- 
fore them,  that  it  was  partial,  inasmuch  as 
it  did  not  include  the  Peers,  and  that  they 
would  supply  the  deficiency. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  that  by  going  into 
Committee  it  would  be  open  to  any  hon. 
Member  to  propose  amendments,  and  the 
one  just  alluded  to,  as  well  as  others, 
mieht  be  then  suggested ;  but  he  should 
rather  see  any  clause  relating  to  Peers 
come  from  the  other  House,  because  he 
thought  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Lords 
would  naturally  feel  a  jealousy  of  any  in- 
terference with  their  j)rivilcges  which  did 
not  originate  with  themselves.  He  must 
say,  that  he  had  not  as  yet  heard  any 
good  reason,  to  show  why  this  enactment 
should  not  apply  to  the  Lords  as  well  as 
to  the  Commons.  We  should  not  exclude 
men  of  genius  from  that  House  because 
their  carelessness  of  pecuniary  matters 
might  lead  them  into  pecuniary  embanuM- 
ments,  but  he  doubted  very  much  the  in- 
dependence of  such  men  as  were  involved 
in  debt.  At  all  events,  such  cases  were 
exceptions,  and  the  rule  would  still  hold 
good,  that  a  certain  independence  of  pro- 
perty greatly  contributed  to  the  independ- 
ence of  a  man's  actions.  If  the  Bill  should 
pass  through  a  Committee,  he  should  be 
then  prepared  to  weigh  its  inconveniences 
with  its  advantages,  and  he  should  vote 
whichever  way^  in  his  opinion;  the  balance 


lay.  One  thine  he  was  certain  of,  and  it 
was  this,  that  the  Members  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  ought  to  set  an  example  c^  ixU 
dependence  and  integrity  to  the  nation  ftt 
large. 

Mr.  Bemal  entertained  a  decided  objec- 
tion to  the  measure  now  before  the  House. 
He,  however,  did  not  deny  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  just  and  proper,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  thought  that  it  was  not  pos- 
sible, either  for  a  Committee  of  the  woole 
House,  or  even  a  Committee  up-stalrs,  to 
make  it  apply  equitably  to  all  parties  whom 
its  provisions  might  affect.  There  were 
many  men,  of  highly  estimable  character  and 
eminent  talents,  who  might  be  involved, 
through  actions  of  generosity  and  kindly 
fellow-feeling,  without  any  discredit  to 
their  moral  worth,  and  to  exclude  such  a 
man,  on  such  grounds,  from  this  House, 
was  going  further  than  he  was  prepared  to 
go  ;  and  he  was  sure  it  would  be  going  a 
length  which  the  hon.  member  for  Thet- 
ford  did  not  contemplate  on  introducing 
this  measure.  It  was  on  these  grounds, 
therefore,  that  he  should  oppose  the  Motion 
for  going  into  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

Sir  Charles  Wctherell  felt  great  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  line  which  it  was  desirable 
should  be  drawn  between  those  who  ought, 
and  those  who  ought  not,  to  be  Members  of 
that  House ;  but  if  he  could  not  do  all  that 
he  wished,  he  was  disposed  to  go  into 
Committee,  and  there  do  as  much  as  he 
could.  He  always  thought  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  test  of  qualification,  and 
for  his  own  part,  he  could  never  give  up 
his  opinions  for  those  of  the  Politicfd 
Unions.  Though  he  did  not  know  much 
of  Political  Unions,  he  had  heard  somewhat 
of  their  late  resolutions,  and  he  believed 
they  were  now  reversing  what  had  hitherto 
been  the  popular  opinion.  Formerly  the 
popular  cry  was,  that  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  exempt  from  arrest  for 
debt ;  but  now  the  cry  was  changed,  and 
those  who  used  to  call  upon  the  House  to 
see  that  Members  paid  their  debts,  now 
asserted  that  the  payment  of  debt  was  no 
recommendation.  He  had  even  heard  that 
some  persons  went  so  far  &s  to  assert  that 
the  possession  of  property  was  a  disquali- 
fication. 

Mr.  Sinclair  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  provide  for  its  own  respeet^i 
abilitv,  and  he,  therefore,  should  support 
the  Bill. 

Lord  JVilliam  I^nnox  had  creat  pleasure 
in  supporting  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  mem* 
her  for  Thetford,  after  so  mudh  had  beea 
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said  of  purifying  the  House  of  Commons^ 
and  he  was  delighted  that  it  was  about  to  be 
purified.  Was  it  rights  was  it  consistent^  to 
jceep  a  privilege  that  might  be  a  disgrace 
to  it  ?  Why  should  Members  of  Parliament 
set  their  creditors  at  defiance,  and  perhaps 
ruin  many  hard-Working  individuals  who 
lived  on  honest  industry ;  and,  even  if  it 
was  not  practically  bad,  the  privilege,  or 
rather  the  stigma,  necessarily  attached  to  it, 
ought  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  C.  W,  JVynn  was  not  ready  to  go 
80  far  as  to  declare  that  any  person  who 
should  be  one  month  in  custody  upon  an 
execution,  or  three  months  upon  mesfie 
process,  previous  to  an  election,  should 
thereby  be  declared  ineligible.  He  should 
support  the  proposition  fur  going  into  Com- 
mittee, with  a  view  of  devising  some  means 
for  correcting  some  of  the  gross  abuses 
which  might  be  practised  under  the  ex- 
isting law ;  and,  within  his  own  recollection, 
the  most  shameful  advantages  had  been 
taken  by  Members  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  them  as  Representatives  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Baring,  in  reply,  wished  it  to  be 
understood  that  this  measure  was  not  sug- 
ffested  to  him  by  any  changes  which  had 
lately  taken  place  in  the  Constitution  of 
Parliament.  It  was  well  known  to  many 
hon.  Members,  that  he  had  this  measure  in 
contemplation  for  several  years,  and  he  must 
say,  that  in  his  view  of  the  subject  of  the 
late  changes,  he  now  thought  it  at  least  as 
necessary  as  ever. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  69;  Noes 
50— Majority  19- 

Part  of  the  Ayes. 

Baring,  A.  Jephson,  C.  D. 

Baring,  H.  Jermyn,  Lord 

Best,  Hon.  W.  Kenyon,  Hon.  L. 

Blamire,  W.  Lefroy,  T. 
Burrell,  Sir  Charies  Lefroy,A. 
ChandoS)  Marquis  of     Lennard,  T.  B. 

Colborne,  R.  Lennox,  Lord  W, 

Cole,  A.  Lester,  B. 

Conolly,  Colonel  Martin,  Sir  B. 

Dawson,  G.  Mildroay,  P. 

Denison,  W.  Pearse,  J. 

Estcourt,  T.  Peel,  Sir  R. 

Fane,  J.  T.  Perceval,  Colonel 

Gilbert,  D.  Phillips,  G.  R. 

Gordon,  W.  Porchester,  Lord 
Goolbum,  Rt.  Hn.  H.     Praed,  W. 

Greene,  T.  Ross,  H. 

Harvey,  D.  W.  Rumbold,  C.  E. 

Hayes,  Sir  £.  Sandon,  Lord 

Herries,  J.  Scott,  H. 

Hort,  Sir  J.  W.  Shaw,  F. 

Ingettre,  Lord.  Sibthorp,  Col. 

IngUi,  Sir  R«  SinoUir,  0, 


Thicknesse,  R.  Wiiloughby,  Sir  H. 

Thompson,  Mr.  Aid.  Wortiey,  Hon.  J.  S. 

Vyvyan,  Sir  R.  Wrightson,  W. 

Wall,  B.  Wynn,  Rt.  Hon.  C.W. 
Wetberell,  Sir  C. 

Order  of  the  Day  read. 

Mr.  Baring  moved  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair. 

House  in  Committee.— Amendments 
agreed  to,  and  House  resumed. 

Report  to  be  taken  into  consideratioii  cm 
a  future  day. 

HOUSE     OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  June  28,  1832. 

Minutes.]  Pipen  ordered.  On  fhe  Motkni  of  llw  Bnl  of 
MoRLKT,  an  Account  of  tiie  Hi^ieit  and  Lomttt  Mee  at 
which,  according  to  the  Official  Retomi  poblirind  In  Out 
London  Guutte,  Wheat  haa  beeo  adld  in  eadi  of  the 
twenty-four  yean,  fhnn  June,  1808,  to  Jonab  188^  tneiu- 
rive,  itating  the  difference  or  fluetuatSon  between  ttw  Hf^beat 
and  Lowest  Prices  in  each  year;  the  ATetageof  FtaetuafSoD 
in  eadi  three  years,  and  the  Avenge  Prioeof  eMh  ywr  aa 
taken  from  the  weekly  Returns. 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Duke  tsi  Linnmi  from  Cky- 
heen  and  Shanraham,  for  a  Revision  of  the  CrimliialOode. 
->By  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Arom  Mfloaghaa*  fix  m  esten- 
sive  and  effldent  a  Reform  for  Irdand  as  has  been  giauled 
to  England. — ^By  the  Marquess  of  S&ioo.  from  two  Ploeas 
hi  Ireland.— in  flivour  of  the  Mfailatcrial  PlaB  of  Eduantton 
(Ireland).— By  Lord  Kino,  from  five  Flaeea  in  Iieland, 
fat  the  Abolition  of  Tithes,  Church  Rates,  and  Veetry 
Taxes. 

Tithes  (Ireland),  Second  Report.] 
The  Marquess  of  Lansdovon  laid  on  the 
Table  the  Second  Report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Tithes  in  Ireland,  accom- 
panied with  minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken 
before  it.  The  noble  Marquess  said,  that 
as  Bills  would  be  immediately  introduoed 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  on  this 
important  subject,  he  should  content  him- 
self at  present  with  moving,  that  the  Report 
which  he  had  now  presented,  and  the 
evidence  which  accompanied  it,  should  be 
read. 

The  Report  read. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  moved, 
that  the  Report  and  the  minutes  of  Evi- 
dence taken  before  the  Committee  be 
printed. 

Lord  Carbery  expressed  a  hope  that 
this  Report  would  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  a  discussion  had  upon  it,  before 
the  Bills  alluded  to  came  up  from  the 
other  House. 

The  Earl  of  Wickhw  said,  that  this 
Report  was  so  similar  to  the  second  Report 
of  the  Tithe  Committee  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  it  would  appear  that  both 
Reports  were  the  manufacture  of  the  same 
hand.    As  far  as  ho  understood  tboM 
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Reports,  he  was  ready  to  say,  that  he  would 
give  them,  generally  speaking,  his  sup- 
port, as  he  felt  that  the  measures  which 
they  recommended,  and  which  were  about 
to]  be  founded  upon  them,  would  be  cal- 
culated to  allay  disturbance  in  Ireland, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  both  to  the  clergy 
and  laity  there.  He  had  only  to  regret 
that  this  Report  came  at  such  a  late  period 
of  the  Session,  and  that  it  had  not  accom- 
panied the  first  Report  from  this  Com- 
mittee, to  which  was  to  be  attributed  a 
great  portion  of  the  evils  that  now  afflicted 
Ireland  on  the  subject  of  tithes.  That 
first  Report,  in  recommending  the  ex- 
tinction of  tithes  in  that  country,  had 
since  completely  carried  into  effect  that 
recommendation. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  warned  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  not  to  nail  theircolours 
to  the  mast  on  the  question  of  tithes,  for 
he  could  state,  from  his  own  practical 
knowledge,  that  the  popular  feeling  in 
Ireland  had  become  quite  fanatical  on  that 
subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovm  said,  that 
the  similarity  of  the  two  Reports,  to  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  alluded,  had  naturally 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  having  fully  in- 
vestigated the  subject,  in  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  the  same  determination  to  arrive 
at  those  conclusions  which  the  facts  laid 
before  them  would  warrant.  The  thorough 
sifting  to  which  this  important  matter  had 
been  subjected,  was  the  cause  of  the  delay 
that  had  occurred  in  the  presentation  of 
this  Report.  He  should  have  been  as 
glad  as  the  noble  Earl  if  this  Report  could 
have  accompanied  the  first  Report  on  this 
subject,  but  when  their  Lordships  reflected 
on  the  deliberate  consideration  which  the 
Committee  had  to  give  to  this  subject,  and 
on  the  time  which  they  had  to  devote  to 
the  investigation  and  comparison  of  the 
several  statements  laid  before  them,  and 
when  their  Lordships  were  informed,  that 
it  was  only  on  the  last  day  of  the  sitting 
of  the  Committee  that  some  valuable 
statements,  which  would  materially  in- 
fluence their  Lordships' judgment  in  the 
question,  had  been  obtained,  their  Lord- 
ships would  see  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  Committee,  on  a  subject 
of  such  magnitude  and  importance,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  Report  at  an  earlier 
period ;  and  though  he  admitted  that  it 
was  most  desirable  that  they  should  legis- 
late with  rapidity  on  this  subject,  they 


should  not  legislate  on  it  at  the  exptose 
of  justice  and  discretion. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  wished  to 
know,  if  the  Bills  of  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  spoken  would  be  introdaced 
this  Session  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovm :  Yes,  im- 
mediately. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  three  bills  recommended  in 
the  Report  would  be  ail  brought  forward 
this  Session  ? 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdovm  said,  that 
they  would  be  all  introduced  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament. 

The  Earl  of  Malmeshury  said,  that  if 
such  a  system  as  this  should  be  establtihed 
in  Ireland,  a  long  time  would  not  elapae 
before  it  would  be  demanded  also  in  Eng- 
land. Such  important  measures  at  the 
noble  Marquess  had  alluded  to,  ought  not 
to  be  brought  forward  at  such  a  late  peciod 
of  the  Session,  when  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  have  a  proper  discussion 
upon  them.  If  those  Bills  should  be  in- 
troduced iu  the  other  House,  they  conld 
not  be  before  that  House  until  the  end  of 
July,  when  most  of  their  Lordships  would 
be  out  of  town.  He  understood  that  the 
notice  for  their  introduction  in  the  other 
House  had  been  just  postponed  till  this 
day  week,  and  that  at  a  period  of  the 
Session  when  a  week  was  worth  a  month. 
It  was  impossible  for  their  Lordships  to 
get  through,  properly,  the  great  matt  of 
business  whicn  was  thus  rolled  in  on  them 
towards  the  termination  of  a  Session,  and 
one  cause  of  which  was,  that  so  few  mea- 
sures originated  in  that  House. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  one  cause  of  the 
load  of  business  which  came  before  their 
Lordships  at  the  end  of  a  Session,  and  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  had  alluded,  was, 
that  many  bills,  such  as  Money  Bills, 
could  only  originate  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  great  accumulation  of 
business  which  pressed  on  their  Lordships 
towards  the  end  of  a  Session  was  to  be 
lamented,  and  should  be  avoided  if  pos- 
sible ;  but  it  had  always  been  so,  and  its 
being  so  now  was  not  attributable  to  any 
want  of  diligence  on  the  part  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  During  the  present 
Session,  for  fiw^  out  of  six  days  in  the 
week  the  House  of  Commons  had  sat,  on 
an  average,  from  ?lvq  o'clock  in  the  day 
until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  it 
was  impossible  for  it  to  get  through  more 
business  than  it  did.    He  regretted  that 
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tuch  an  imponant  subject  as  this  should 
come  before  their  Lordships  at  such  a  late 
period  of  the  Session,  but  the  pressing 
nature  of  the  case  was  such,  that  it  was 
absolutely  indispensable  for  their  Lordships 
to  apply  their  minds  to  it,  in  order  to  put 
this  unfortunate  subject  on  a  better  foot- 
ing if  possible.  With  rej^^ard  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  introduction  of  the  Bills 
in  the  other  House  until  next  week,  that 
postponement  was  not  attributable  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  to  intro- 
duce them,  but  it  was  forced  upon  him  by 
those  who  objected  to  the  introduction  of 
the  measures,  until  the  evidence  was 
printed,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  Members. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  such  a  request, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Bills  until  this  day  week.  As 
soon  as  they  were  introduced,  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  they  would  be 
passed  through  the  other  House  with  all 
possible  expedition,  consistent  with  that 
careful  consideration  which  was  due  to 
such  an  important  subject.  His  Majesty's 
Ministers  could  not  answer  for  the  delays 
which  might  be  interposed  to  the  progress 
of  the  measure  by  those  who  were  opposed 
to  it,  but,  on  their  parts,  no  diligence  should 
be  wanting  to  push  it  through  Parliament, 
and  bring  the  subject  to  a  conclusion.  He 
was  ready  to  admit,  that  there  never  was 
an  important  subject  brought  before  Par- 
liament which  was  accompanied  with 
greater  difficulties,  but  he  trusted  that  the 
discussions  on  it  would  be  conducted  with 
no  party  feeling  or  spirit,  but  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  settling  of  a  question,  until 
the  settlement  of  which  was  effected,  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  that  interesting 
portion  of  his  Majesty's  dominions,  which 
he  believed  was  capable  of  a  greater  degree 
of  prosperity  than  any  other  part  of  them, 
could  never  be  established  upon  anything 
like  a  permanent  footing. 

I^rd  Carbery  repeated  his  anxious 
hope,  that  they  should  have  a  discussion 
on  this  subject  before  the  Bills  came  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Ellenborough  concurred  in  the 
opinion  just  expressed  by  his  noble  friend. 
When  those  bills  should  come  before  that 
House,  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
such  an  attendance  of  their  Lordships  as 
there  ought  to  be  on  such  an  important 
subject.  It  would  be  in  accordance  both 
with  precedent  and  reason,  for  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  on  such  an  important 
subject,  to    propose    resolutions  to    the 


House,  confirmatory  of  the  Report  now 
presented,  and  in  that  way  a  diBCUSBioa 
would  be  had  on  the  tulject  at  once. 

The  Earl  of  Wkklow,  thoaght  that  the 
second  Bill  of  the  three  Bills  recommended 
in  the  Report  might  originate  in  that 
House,  and  that  thus  the  progress  of  the 
measures  would  be  considerably  facilitated. 

Lord  Bexlty  suggested,  that  the  deduc- 
tions which  it  was  proposed  by  the  Report 
to  make  from  the  incomes  of  the  clergy, 
equivalent  to  the  expense  now  incurred  by 
them  in  the  collection  of  their  tithes, 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  increase  of 
the  value  of  small  livings,  and  to  the 
building  of  churches  in  Ireland. 

The  Report  and  the  evidence  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

RUSSTAK-DUTCH  LoA  V — COWBlTTIOlr 

WITH  Russia.]  Earl  Grey  presented  to 
the  House,  by  his  Majesty's  command^ 
a  copy  of  the  Convention  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  Emperor  of  all  theRussiaSi 
and  moved  that  it  be  printed. 

The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  had  departed  from  the  usual 
practice  of  laying  such  documents  simul* 
taneonsly  before  both  Houses,  for  a  copy 
of  this  treaty  had  been  yesterday  laiSl 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  He  per- 
ceived from  that  copy,  that  this  convention 
was  signed  on  the  I6ch  of  November, 
1831,  and  that  by  the  first  article  of  it,  his 
Majesty  engaged  to  recommend  to  his 
Parliament  to  enable  him  to  make  the 
payments  guaranteed  by  the  convention  of 
1815.  When  he  recurred  to  the  date  of 
the  convention,  and  when  he  recollected 
the  arguments  which  had  been  made  use 
of  by  his  Majesty's  Government,  to  justify 
the  payment  of  these  monies  without  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  he  thought  that 
there  must  be  some  mistake  as  to  its  date, 
and  that  it  should  be  the  16th  of  June 
instead  of  the  16th  of  November,  1831. 
He  would  offer  no  opinion  as  to  this  con- 
vention now,  as,  seeing  that  his  Majesty 
engaged  to  apply  to  Parliament  to  enable 
him  to  fulfil  the  engagements  it  contsined, 
he  presumed  that  the  noble  Earl  would, 
at  some  time,  and  in  some  manner,  call 
upon  the  House  to  do  so,  and  that  then 
they  would  be  enabled  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject of  this  treaty.  He  observed  that  in 
this  convention  the  two  Powers  referred  to 
the  convention  of  the  19th  of  May,  1815, 
and  to  an  additional  article  connected 
with  that  convention.     He  bcliered  that 
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there  was  an  additional  article  to  the  treaty 
of  the  15th  of  May,  which  had  never  yet 
been  laid  before  Parliament.  Now^  as  the 
contents  of  that  article  might  form  part  of 
the  justification  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  entering  into  this  convention,  he  sup- 
posed the  noble  Earl  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  production  of  that  document. 
Earl  Grey  said,  that  with  respect  to  the 
first  point  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl, 
that  of  informality  in  not  laying  the  paper 
before  the  two  Houses  on  the  same  day, 
he  had  only  to  state,  that  he  was  on  his 
way  yesterday  to  that  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  papers  before  their 
Lordships,  when  he  was  met  by  several 
noble  Lords,  who  informed  him  that  the 
House  had  already  adjourned.  With  respect 
to  the  other  question  of  the  noble  Earl,  he 
was  not  aware thathecould,atthat moment, 
give  him  any  information.  As  to  the  addi- 
tionalarticleofMayl5,hedidnotknowthat 
it  had  not  been  laid  before  Parliament.  If 
it  had  not  been  produced,  he  supposed 
that  some  reason  existed  for  adopting  that 
course.  For  his  own  part,  he  was  not 
aware  of  any  objection  to  a  compliance 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  the  noble  Earl  would 
not  press  for  a  positive  answer,  until  he 
(Earl  Grey)  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
some  inquiry  on  the  subject. 

Parliamentary  Reform  —  Bill 
FOR  Scotland — First  Reading.]  The 
Lord  Chancellor  said,  he  should,  without 
any  observation,  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill, 
which  had  that  evening  been  brought  up 
from  the  other  House.  He  should  move 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  first  time." 
It  might  then  be  printed,  preparatory  to 
the  Second  Reading. — Bill  read  first  time. 

Schools  of  Anatomy.]  The  Earl  of 
Radnor  presented  a  Petition  from  William 
Cobbett,  against  the  Anatomy  Bill.  The 
petitioner,  in  an  elaborate  essay,  opposed 
the  measure,  and  contended,  that  a  due 
degree  of  anatomical  knowledge  could  be 
procured  without  resorting  to  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  observed,  that 
this  Bill  pressed  hardly  upon  the  poor, 
who  would  be  most  afiected  by  its  oper- 
ation. The  body  of  a  poor  man  who  died 
in  the  hospital,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dent, might,  if  not  claimed  within  a  certain 
time,  be  made  use  of  in  the  dissecting- 


room.  Perhaps  the  individual  himself 
might  not  care  if  his  body  were  so  treated; 
but  he  begged  of  their  Lordships  to  look 
a  little  further,  and  consider  what  might 
be  the  feelings  of  his  family.  Individuals, 
perfect  strangers  in  town,  frequently  sought 
for  employment  in  the  metropolis.  They 
might,  while  employed  by  a  builder,  or 
any  other  tradesman,  meet  with  accidents 
productive  of  death.  Some  time  might 
elapse  before  their  relatives  were  apprised 
of  their  fate,  and  then  they  would  be 
horror-struck  when  they  found  that  their 
bodies  were  consigned  to  the  dissecting- 
room.  If  something  could  be  done  to 
obviate  the  objections  that  could  fairly  be 
raised  against  this  measure,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  furnish  an  adequate  number 
of  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  dissection^  «it 
would  give  him  very  great  satisfaction. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  said,  that  the  poor 
were  more  concerned  than  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  community  in  the  dissemination 
of  surgical  knowledge.  In  his  opinion, 
therefore,  no  such  inconveniences  as  those 
which  had  been  adverted  to  by  his  noble 
friend  ought  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  this  measure.  In  consequence  of 
the  extreme  scarcity  of  subjects,  those  who 
were  employed  to  supply  the  sui^ons  had, 
in  many  instances,  been  guilty  of  the  roost 
frightful  crimes.  One  man,  who  had  been 
executed  at  Edinburgh,  confessed  to  the 
murder  of  between  twenty-five  and  thirty 
persons;  another  individual,  who  had 
more  recently  undergone  the  sentence  of 
the  law,  confessed  to  two  murders.  He 
also  admitted  two  cases  in  which  murder 
had  been  attempted,  but  the  attempt  had 
failed ;  and,  on  the  morning  of  his  exe- 
cution, he  was  on  the  point  of  confessing 
another  murder,  when  he  was  interrupted 
in  his  recital. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  he  had  been  in- 
formed by  a  highly  respectable  practitioner, 
that  a  full  supply  of  subjects  could  be 
obtained  without  resorting  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Minto  admitted  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement,  if  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  could  be  so  framed  as  not  to 
point  out  so  distinctly  as  ii  did,  that  its 
operation  had  reference  to  a  particular 
class. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 

Vacation  of  Seats  in  Parlia- 
ment.]] The  Marquess  of  Northampton, 
in  postponing,  ttne  die,  the  second  itad- 
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ing  of  the  Bill  to  prevent  Members  of  the 
HoQM  of  Commons  from  vacating  their 
seats  00  accepting  office,  said,  that  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  entertained  the 
opinion,  that  the  subject  to  which  the  Bill 
referred  was  one  with  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  no  right  to  interfere.  In  bring- 
ing the  question  forward  he  had  not  been 
actuated  by  any  party  spirit.  He  was  not 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  serve  any  party ; 
his  motives  were  purely  of  a  public  nature. 
His  reason  for  now  moving  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Bill  was,  because,  as  they  had 
arrived  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  Session, 
he  feared  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
carry  the  measure  through.  If  some  indi- 
vidual of  greater  influence  than  himself 
did  not  take  up  the  subject,  he  would 
himself,  at  a  future  period,  again  bring  it 
forward. 

The  order  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  discharged. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  2S,  1832. 

MiNUTSS.]  BilL  Read  a  third  time  .'^Union  of  Parishes 
(Irdand). 

PMitioiM  presented.  By  Mr.  Ewart,  firom  Dudleys  and  by 
Mr.  Blakirb,  from  Bainbridge  and  Broughton, — for  a 
Rerisioa  of  the  Criminal  Code,  and  Abolishing  the  Pun- 
Idunent  of  Death. — By  Sir  Andrew  Aonbw,  Arom  Lam- 
beth; and  by  Mr.  G.  Dudlst  Rtdkr,  firom  Chichester 
and  Campden, — for  a  better  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day ; 
and  by  the  latter  How.  Mxmbsb,  from  four  Places,  against 
Political  Unions,  and  the  IriA  Reform  Bil].->By  Mr. 
Jamxb  &  Gordon,  tnm  Ballinrobe,  against  the  Minis- 
terial Plan  of  Education  (Ireland). — By  Mr.  O'Connxll, 
ftom  the  Lambeth  Political  Union,  against  the  Privileges 
of  Parliament  Bill ;  and  ftom  three  Places  m  Ireland,  for 
the  Abolition  of  Tithes.'-By  Mr.  Warburton,  f^om  Mr. 
Smith  Hall,  against  Restrictions  on  the  Press  in  New 
South  Wales. 

Case  of  the  Boy  Scott.]  Mr. 
O'Connell  begged  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Under-Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  to  an  account  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  of  Tuesday,  of  a 
transaction  which  had  taken  place  at  the 
Thames  Police  Office.  A  man  named 
William  Stitch  had  been  brought  before 
the  Magistrates,  on  a  charge  of  flogging  a 
boy»  named  John  Scott,  and  never  had 
there  been  an  instance  of  greater  brutality 
exhibited,  than  that  which  the  account  in 
The  Times  purported  to  give.  The  boy's 
person  had  been  examined,  and  the  Magis- 
trates expressed  their  horror  at  what  they 
saw,  and  a  certificate  was  handed  to  the 
Magistrates,  of  this  tenor  :  —  *  I  certify 
'  that  I  have  this  day,  June  23,  examined 
'  John  Scott^  and  I  find  his  back,  sides, 


*  shoulders,    and    armi,   much 

*  and  wounded,  from  severe  flogging  with 

*  a  rope.  The  appearances  are  such  as 
'  could  only  have  bisen  inflicted  by  severe 

*  and  most  brutal  means.  —  J.  SuiawiN, 
'  Surgeon,  Greenwich/  Now,  if  this 
report  were  true,  and  that  the  Magistrates 
had  not  apprised  the  lad  that  the  proper 
means  of  proceeding  were  not  criminally 
but  by  action,  they  had  not  done  well ; 
for,  by  not  giving  him  this  information, 
the  boy  lost  all  right  of  action  at  law,  inas- 
much as  the  certificate  of  the  Magistrate, 
of  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  51.  and  costs, 
which  had  taken  place  in  this  instance, 
could  be  pleaded  under  the  Statute  in  bar 
to  any  action  for  the  same  assault.  More- 
over, the  51,  penalty  did  not  go  to  the 
party  injured,  but  to  the  count^-ratea.  If, 
then,  it  were  true  that  the  ma^strales  had 
neglected  to  give  the  boy  this  mformation, 
and  leave  him  his  option,  they  had  been, 
in  his  (Mr.  O'Connell's)  opinion,  guilty  of 
a  gross  dereliction  of  their  duty,  for  this 
was  the  case  of  a  boy  of  only  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  totally  ignorant  of  his 
rights  under  the  law.  He  wished  to  know, 
as  be  had  given  the  hon.  Gentleman  notice 
of  this  question,  whether  any  inquiry  had 
been  made  into  the  facts  of  this  case. 

Mr.  Lamb  regretted,  that  owing  to  an 
accident,  he  had  not  been  able  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  Magistrates  who  were  pre- 
sent.  However,  he  had  seen  some  of 
those  who  were  present,  and  bating  for 
some  small  exaggeration  of  expression,  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  brutality  of  the 
case  had  been  overstated.  But,  if  the 
matter  were  properly  considered,  it  would, 
he  thought,  be  seen  that  the  Magistrates 
were  chargeable,  not  from  any  misconduct 
on  their  part,  but  from  the  defect  of  the 
law.  This  was  a  very  poor  boy,  without 
any  parent  or '  friend,  save  a  mother  in  a 
miserable  state  of  poverty;  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  Magistrates  had,  for  this 
reason,  imposed  the  highest  penalty  it  was 
in  their  power  to  inflict,  for  fear  that  other- 
wise this  crime  might  altogether  escape 
with  impunity.  Supposing,  for  instance, 
that  they  had  bound  over  the  boy  and 
his  mother  to  prosecute,  it  was  more  than 
probable  that  they  would  never  appear  at 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  and,  instead  of  pay- 
ing a  penalty  of  5/.,  the  criminal  might  not 
suffer  any  punishment  at  all.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  that  the 
magistrates  ought  to  have  informed  the 
boy  of  the  law,  and  he  hoped  they  had 
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done  80 ;  but  of  that  he  could  not  assert 
any  thing,  as  he  did  not  know  what  their 
conduct  in  this  respect  had  been.  They 
seemed,  however,  to  have  done  all  that 
was  in  their  power,  and  finding  that  the 
boy  was  an  apprentice,  they  had  given 
directions  that  he  should  on  no  account 
go  back  to  the  same  vessel,  but  that  the 
officers  should  look  out  for  another  to 
place  him  on  board  of.  If  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  not  satisfied  with  this  expla- 
nation, he  should  make  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  0*Connell  said,  that  his  attention 
had  been  drawn  to  the  case  by  a  highly 
respectable  professional  man,  who  had 
declared,  were  it  not  for  this  penalty,  the 
boy  should  have  the  means  of  obtaining 
adequate  remuneration  for  his  sufferings. 
The  course  which  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  in- 
tended to  pursue,  should  he  have  a  seat  in 
the  House  in  a  future  Session,  would  be, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  take  away  the  power 
of  pleading  the  Magistrates'  certificate  in 
bar  of  a  civil  action,  but  leaving  it  in  full 
force  so  as  to  prevent  a  double  prosecution. 

Subject  dropped. 
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Colony  of  New  South  Wales.] 
Mr.  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer  presented  the 
Petition  of  the  Free  Inhabitants  of  New 
South  Wales,  for  the  introduction  into 
that  colony  of  Trial  by  Jury,  and  for  a 
Representative  Assembly. 

Ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  hon.  Member  proceeded  to  bring 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  a  Motion 
on  the  subject,  and  said,  notwithstand- 
ing the  support  which  he  received  from 
the  petition  which  he  had  just  laid  upon 
the  Table,  he  confessed  that  he  felt  con- 
siderable reluctance  in  first  undertaking 
to  bring  forward  the  present  Motion. 
It  was  so  natural  for  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
imagine,  that  a  young  man  would  enter 
the  House  with  all  that  fervour  and  epger- 
ness  of  imagination,  which  would  at  once 
induce  him  to  grasp  at  every  theory  that 
proffered  freedom,  without  considering  the 
relative  nature  of  that  word,  its  varying 
and  doubtful  signification — dependant  on 
time — on  circumstances^ on  the  local  and 
social  position  of  the  people  to  whom  it 
might  be  applied ;  he  was  so  fully  sensible 
that  a  youthful  inexperience  might 
naturally  and  fairly  be  identified  with  a 
kind  of  visionary  enthusiasm,  that  he  felt 
anxious,  a  little  for  his  own  sake,  but 
more  particularly  for  the  sake  of  the 
colonists,  that  their  case  should  be  in  the 
VOL.  XIII.  {ESJ} 


hands  of  one  possessing  a  longer  standing 
in  the  House,   and  a  more  established 
character.     But  as  he  went  further  into 
the  case,  and  he  had  spared  no  pains  to 
do  so,  he  felt  so  strengthened  at  every  step 
by  practical  and  important  facts,  by  sound 
and  indisputable  authority,  that  all   his 
hesitation  ceased,  feeling  perfectly  confi- 
dent that,  if  the  House  would  but  indulge 
him  with  some  portion  of  its  attention,  he 
should  be  able  to  convince  it,  that  there 
never  was  a  request  made  to  it,  founded 
on  more  legitimate  ground,  supported  by 
more  solid  and  sober  argument,  than  that 
of  the  New  South  Wales  petitioners.    He 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  notice  a  prejudice 
which  existed  to  a  limited,  but  still  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  respect  to  the  colony  in 
question.      Having  first  been    occupied 
solely  by  a  few  convicts,  the  idea  arising 
from  former  associations  was  almost  invo- 
luntarily present  to  the  minds  of  many 
when  they  heard  it  spoken  of.  A  name  was 
frequently  of  much  importance ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  many  attempts  which 
had  been  made  by  the  colonists  them- 
selves to  cover  their  former  history   under 
the    various  and  somewhat    magnificent 
appellations  of  New  South  Wales,  Au8» 
tralia,  and  Australasia,  the  more  homely 
name  of  Botany  still  stuck  to  them,  and 
to  it  was  attached  the  notion  of  a  small 
penal  settlement,  exclusively  inhabited  by 
thieves  and  pickpockets.   In  order  at  once 
to  remove  this  prejudice — in  order  to  con- 
vince the  House  that  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  was  fairly  worthy  of  their 
consideration,  as  well  as  fully  justified  in 
its  present  petition,  he  would  mention  a 
few  statistical  details,  to  which  he  earnestly 
intreated  hon.  Gentlemen's  attention  :  — 
There  were  grown  in  New  South  Wales, 
hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  and  sugar.   Its  prin- 
cipal exports  were,  timber,  wool,  and  whale- 
oil  ;  more  particularly  the  two  latter.     Of 
wool,  then,  there  were  exported  in  1822, 
I72,8801bs.;  and  in  1829,  l,005,8831b6; 
being  six  times  as  much  as  in  the  former 
period.     So  in  the  whale  fishery ;  in  1825 
it  employed  three  vessels ;  and  in  1831  it 
employed  twenty- five  vessels ;  having  in- 
creased  in  six  years  to  eight  times  the 
number. 

.    £570,000 

601,000 

£3i;ooo 

90,050 
.       161,716 

£71,666 


The  Imports  in  1828  were 
And  in  1829 

Increase 
The  Exports  in  1828  were 
And  in  1829 


•  • 


•  « 
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An  increase  of  more  than  one-half.  The 
number  of  ships  entering  Port  Jackson 
alone  in  1829,  were  161,  of  37,342  tons 
burden.  The  Revenue  up  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1829,  as  given  in  the  Appendix 
to  the  Report  on  Australian  Colonies,  was 
102,577Z.  14s.  2'id. 

£      ».  d. 

11,216  8  31 

82,456  1  6f 

8,905  4  4| 


Balance  in  Treasury 
Fixed  Revenue 
Incidentnl  ditto 


£102,577  14  2i 


Of  which  above  80,000/.  was  taxation.  In 
regard  to  the  population,  there  seemed  a 
most  singular  uncertainty.  According  to 
the  returns  of  1828,  the  amount  was 
36,598.  Out  of  this  population,  15,666 
were  convicts ;  leaving  20,930  free  inhabit- 
ants. But  by  referring  to  the  population 
returns  of  preceding  years,  it  was  found  that 
in  1824,  the  population  was  33,595;  so 
that  the  whole  population  had  only  in- 
creased by  about  3,000  in  the  6ve  years. 
Now  the  population  in  those  Bve  years  had, 
according  to  our  lists  of  the  persons  trans- 
ported, been  increased  by  convicts  alone, 
10,005.  To  make,  therefore,  the  census 
of  1828  correct,  the  free  inhabitants  must 
have  decreased  in  these  five  years  by  about 
7,000,  a  proposition  perfectly  absurd. 
In  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Huskisson  stated 
the  total  population  to  be  49,000 ;  it  could 
not  have  suddenly  decreased  between  the 
return  and  this  assertion  by  13,000. 
Take,  then,  this  calculation  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson as  correct,  since,  in  reprard  to  the 
numberof  convicts  stated,  namely,  1 5,666, 
there  could  not  be  any  error,  the  free 
population  would  then  have  amounted  to 
33,334.  The  colonists  themselves  stated 
it  much  higher.  Instead,  then,  of  this 
colony  being  an  insignificant  and  guilty 
spot,  without  wealth,  capability,  or  import- 
ance, and  inhabited  only  by  a  few  out- 
casts of  society,  it  possessed  vast  and  daily 
increasing  resources  ;  it  contained  a  large 
population  of  free  Englishmen  ;  the  pro- 
ducts of  every  country  in  the  world,  within 
the  temperate  and  torrid  zone,  might  be 
cultivated  there  ;  the  stream  of  our  stifled 
and  dammed-up  state  of  civilization  might 
be  profitably  directed  thither,  whilst  with 
these  real  and  immediate  advantages,  was 
connected  the  magnificent  idea,  that 
through  this  colony  we  possessed  the 
means  of  s[)reading  the  British  language. 


{COMMONS} 

had  carried  it  to  the  West.  But  it  was 
not  only  on  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, interesting  as  they  were,  that  he 
had  come  forward  as  the  advocate  of  the 
colonists  of  New  South  Wales.  Stories 
had  reached  this  country  of  the  most 
atrocious  acts  of  injustice  and  misrule. 
They  had  heard  of  persons  illegally  trans- 
ported, who  had  been  solemnly  acquitted 
by  a  Court  of  Justice.  Tales,  however 
monstrous  they  might  appear,  of  the  ap- 
plication of  the  torture,  had  reached  our 
ears.  It  would  be  unjust  to  believe  them 
on  ex  parte  evidence ;  but  when  he  heard 
them  talked  of  in  society,  mentioned  in 
that  House,  promulgated  everywhere  by 
public  rumour,  he  did  feel  the  deepest 
disgust  and  abhorrence,  not  that  any  per- 
son should  have  committed  such  misdeeds, 
for  he  could  not  as  yet  believe  that  they 
had  been  committed,  but  that  any  person 
within  the  limits  of  the  British  dominions 
should  have  possessed  a  power  which 
could  render  it  possible  for  him  to  be 
accused  of  having  committed  them.  Wher- 
ever extraordinary  power  was  given,  an 
extraordinary  temptation  would  exist  to 
misconduct;  and  no  such  power, therefore, 
ought  ever  to  be  given,  except  where  there 
was  to  the  full  as  strong  a  proof  of  its 
necessity,  as  there  was  a  probability  of  its 
abuse.  Now,  according  to  the  present 
system,  the  governor  of  New  South  Wales 
had  the  power  of  levying  taxes  on  the  im- 
portation of  all  goods— of  disposing  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  colony ;  the  distri- 
bution of  convict  labour,  so  important  in 
such  a  colony,  was  subject  to  hisdecisioii ; 
he  could  accord  a  pardon  for  all  offences; 
he  had  assumed  the  right  of  suspending  all 
public  functionaries  from  their  employ- 
ments ;  he  could  actually  enforce  laws 
which  the  Judges  might  declare  repugnant 
to  the  laws  of  England,  and  dispose  of 
places  to  more  than  the  amount  of  30,000/. 
a  year.  The  only  control  to  this  authority 
— if  control  it  could  be  called — wasa  Coun- 
cil sitting  with  closed  doors,  and  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  members,  eight  of  whom 
sat  ex  officio,  while  seven  were  named  by 
the  Government  here,  according  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Governor  in  the 
colony.  With  this  extraordinary  authority 
was  coupled  an  almost  equally  extraordinary 
facility  for  abusing  it  with  impunity.  If 
any  free  colonist  was  anxious  to  petition 
the  Government  at  home,  he  had  to  send 
his   petition   through  the  Governor,  who 


and  for  a  while  the  British  empire,  to  as 

wide  an  extent  to  the  East,  as  our  colonies  |  subjoined  his  answer  and  defence,  which 
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the  petitioner  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing. 
Now,  when   hon.  Gentlemen   considered 
the  advantages,  not  only  of  having  the 
last  word,  but  of  knowing  also  the  person 
and  the  tone  and  language  which  would  suit 
the  person  to  be  addressed,  they  would 
see  it  could  be  little  less  than  a  miracle 
which  could  make  a  petitioner  successful. 
At  all  events,  during  the  time  which  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  an  answer,  almost 
twelve  months,   he   remained  exposed  to 
the  full  weightof  the  Governor's  displeasure, 
who  might  force  his  cattle  to  perish  from 
drought — who  could  deprive  him  of  the 
labour  of  his  servants,  or  withdraw  from 
him  any  official  post  or  advantage  of  which 
he  might  be  possessed.     It  was  as  some 
check  to  a  power  of  this  description  that 
the  colony  petitioned  for  Legislative  Assem- 
blies  and  Trial   by  Jury.     In   regard  to 
Trial  by  Jury  under  the  existing  system, 
the  Court  in  all  civil  cases  consisted  of  a 
Judge  and  two  Magistrates,  from  which 
either  of  the  parties  might  appeal  to  a 
Civil  Jury,  which  the  Judge  might  either 
grant  or  refuse ;  but  in  all  criminal  cases 
the  Jury  consisted  of  seven  military  officers, 
practically  chosen  by  the  Governor,  and 
paid  by  the  Governor  while  employed  in 
this  kind  of  service.     By  a  regulation  of 
the  late  Colonial  Secretary,  it  had  been 
determined,  that,  in  all  cases  where  the 
Governor  was  directly  concerned,  that  there 
a  civil  Jury  should  be  granted  ;  but  it  was 
needless  to  point  out  the  difficulty  of  de- 
ciding  upon  such  cases,  since  it  might 
frequently  happen,  that  the  Governor  was 
deeply  concerned  in  a  case  in  which  he  did 
not  appear   by   name.     But  this  was  a 
question,  not  between  the  Governor  and 
the  accused,  but  between  the  law  and  the 
free  colonist,  who  demanded  as  an  English- 
man, as  his  hereditary  right,  that  ancient 
institution,  so  peculiarly  his  own  as  to  have 
been  called  the  characteristic  of  the  British 
race,  distinguishing  them  from  every  other 
branch  of  the  human  species  ;  and  why 
was  he  refused  this  ?     Did  other  colonies, 
possessing  a  similar  population,  not  enjoy 
it  ?   There  were  twelve  colonies — Jamaica, 
the   Bahamas,   Barbadoes,   St.   Vincent, 
(rrenada,  Tobago,  Dominica,  Montserrat, 
Nevis,  St.   Kitts,  Tortola,  and  Antigua, 
with  only  one-quarter  of  the  number  of 
free   inhabitants   of    New   South  Wales, 
which  possessed  both  Legislative  Assemblies 
and  Trial  by  Jury.    Was  there  anything  so 
extraordinary,  then,  in  the  state  of  society 
in  New  South  Wales  as  to  render  it  neces- 


sary to  make  it  an  exception  to  the  gene-* 
ral  rule?     It  might  be  said,  that  if  you 
grant  the  privilege  of  being  a  Juror  to  a 
free  colonist,  you  cannot  withhold  it  from 
an   emancipist,   and  that  an   emancipist 
would  not  be  a  proper  person  to  sit  in 
judgment  upon  a  free  colonist;   but  the 
number  of  emancipists  possessing  the  pro- 
perty necessary  for  the  qualiBcatioo  of 
a  Juryman  was  small  in  proportion  to  the 
other  free  inhabitants ;  so  that  no  evil  of 
any  consequence  could  result  from  this; 
and,  indeed,  in  those  cases  where  Trial  by 
Jury  was  allowed,  and  where  colonists  and 
emancipists  sit  together,  no  objection  was 
made.      This,  in  fact,   seemed  a   g^ood 
method  of  uniting  and  amalgamating  the 
two  classes.  But,  if  any  objection  existed  as 
to  an  emancipist  sitting  as  Juryman  upoa 
a  free  colonist,  was  there  no  objection  to 
an  officer  in  the  army,  a  man  nicely  sensi* 
tive  on  all  points  of  honour  and  character, 
sitting  in  judgment  on  an  emancipist  or  a 
convict?     Would  not  all  the  habits  and 
dispositions  of  this  officer  induce  him  to 
regard  the  individual  before  him — an  indi- 
vidual who  had  once  been  convicted  of 
crime  —  with    disgust    and    abhorrence. 
Would  he  not  condemn  him  at  once  by  his 
feelings,  before  his  reason  had  time  to  pass 
a  sentence?     As  to  the  practical  working 
of  the  present  system,  it  appeared  from 
documents  he  held  in  his  hand,  that  while 
the  law  had  become  more  severe  by  the 
facility  with  which  conviction  was  procured, 
a  corresponding  increase  had  taken  place 
in  crime :  — ^There  were 

130  Convictions  in  1820 
136  Do.  1822 

217  Do.  1828 

266  Do.  1829 

278  Do.  1830 

'  Nor  is  it  easy  to  conjecture,'  said  a  gentle- 
man learned  in  the  law,  and  long  resident 
in  New  South  Wales,  ^  what  will  be  the 
'  result  of  this  almost  geometrical  progres- 
'  siou  in  the  rigour  of  punishments  and 
'  continued  contemporaneous  increase  of 
^  crime.  Pending  the  process  which  has 
'  actually  taken  place  in  New  South  Wales 
'  in  three  years,  murders,  which  were  seven 
'  in  number  in  1828,  increased  to  eleven 
^  in  1830;  unnatural  crimes  increased  atthe* 
'  rate  of  150  percent ;  and  rapes  at  the  rate 
'  of  300  per  cent  during  the  same  period 
'  of  time.*  In  proof  of  what  he  had  said, 
as  to  the  impropriety  of  officers  sitting 
in  judgment  on  convicts  and  emaoci- 
pisu,  he  had  a  letter  in  the  hand*writing 
2N2 
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of  the  foreman  of  a  Jury,  found  in  the 
Jury-box,  of  which  he  could  not  avoid 
reading:  the  last  sentence : — "  Seven  offi- 
cem  to  be  kept  kicking  theirheelsin  a  Court, 
doing;  nothing  for  five  or  six  hours,  about 
the  damned  rascally  convicts."  This  was 
the  spirit  with  which  the  foreman  of  this 
military  Jury  had  been  sitting  in  judgment 
on  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature.  But, 
even  supposing  the  ends  of  justice  were 
equally  answered,  were  the  forms  of  justice 
to  be  considered  nothing?  They  were 
everything  to  men  distant  from  their 
country.  These  forms  spoke  to  them  of 
the  history  of  their  forefathers — of  that 
which  was  still  passing  near  their  ancient 
homes — of  the  early  habits  and  recollec- 
tions of  their  youth — of  the  antique  liberty 
and  of  all  those  things  which  had  de- 
scended to  them — and  which  Justice,  ar- 
rayed in  such  forms  as  these,  had,  through 
various  storms  and  revolutions  of  the  State, 
triumphantly  defended.  Now,  what  was 
the  class  of  persons  wanted  in  the  colony? 
Not  wealthy  men,  in  that  situation  of 
society  which  rendered  it  impossible  for 
them  to  be  dragged  into  a  Court  of  Justice. 
What  the  colony  wanted  was  the  poor 
mechanic — the  poor  husbandman,  whom 
suspicion  and  poverty  might  place,  even 
when  innocent,  in  this  situation.  If  such 
a  person  as  this  were  to  land  at  Sydney 
and  to  go  into  a  Court  of  Justice,  he 
would  see  the  Judge  sitting  upon  the 
Bench  arrayed  in  his  ordinary  robes ;  the 
prisoner  would  be  at  the  bar,  the  Counsel 
in  attendance;  everything  would  wear  the 
solemn  and  citizen-like  appearance  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  in  his  native  country, 
till  his  eye  fell  upon  the  Jury-box.  The 
very  appearance  of  the  military  uniform, 
so  odious  to  Englishmen  when  displayed 
on  civil  occasions — the  notion  which, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  prevailed  in 
respect  to  military  men — their  recklessness 
and  levity,  their  want  of  seriousness  and 
of  religion — the  idea  arising  from  their 
profession,  that  they  were  careless  of  the 
spilling  of  human  blood  —  these  things, 
and  the  thoughts  arising  from  these  things, 
would  shock  and  startle  him  when  he  saw 
seven  officers  sitting  in  judgment,  with 
iheir  swords  beside  them,  on  the  life 
of  a  fellow-citizen.  The  Englishman 
who  saw  this,  and  who  felt  that  he  might 
be  placed  in  the  situation  of  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  would  not  think  his  life  safe 
under  such  a  system.  He  would  either 
immediately  quit  the  colony,  or,  if  he  could 


not  do  this,  he  would  enter  into  immediate 
hostility  against  a  Goverament  which 
sanctioned  acts  so  contrary  to  his  habits 
and  feelings.  At  all  events,  would  it  not 
be  wise  to  be  consistent  ?  If  it  was  in- 
tended to  keep  New  South  Wales  as  a 
penal  settlement,  to  restrain  or  drive  back 
the  tide  of  emigration  we  had  been  direct- 
ing thither,  our  policy  would  be  intelligible, 
if  it  were  nothing  better.  But  was  it  right, 
could  it  be  right,  when  we  were  actually 
giving  a  premium  to  emigration,  and 
doubting  whether  we  should  send  out  any 
more  convicts  there  at  all,  to  adhere*  per- 
tinaciously to  a  system  so  hostile  and 
odious  to  free  settlers?  But  what  the 
House  would  most  look  to  would  be,  the 
practicability  of  the  measure  he  was  advo- 
cating, and  the  authorities  in  support  of  it. 
In  1811,  before  the  Transportation  Com* 
mittee,  then  sitting — 

*  Governor  Hunter,  formerly  Governor 
of  this  colony,  says,  there  are  many  re- 
spectable families  gone  from  EngUnd, 
which  induced  me  to  recommend  to  Go- 
vernment to  make  a  change  in  the  mode 
of  trial  in  the  Courts  there,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  Trial  by  Jury  there ;  there  are 
so  many  decent  people  there  now,  they 
may  change  their  Juries  as  often  as  they 
please ;  there  are  a  great  many  decent 
people  there  who  are  iit  to  serve  on 
Juries.' 

Again — '  Were  there  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  such  people  in  the  colony  before 
you  left  it  ? — ^There  were. 

^  And  did  that  number  appear  to  you 
to  be  annually  increasing? — Yes;  I 
thought  so. 

'  Mr.  J.  Palmer,  Commissary-General : 
Is  it  the  wish  of  the  inhabitants  to  have 
a  Jury  instituted  ? — Yes ;  of  every  one. 

'  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  there  was 
a  sufficient  number  of  respectable  in- 
habitants to  establish  a  Trial  by  Jury.  ? 
— Yes,  there  are  a  great  number  of  free 
settlers  now. 

*  Is  that  respectable  part  of  the  society 
increasing  ? — Yes,  there  are  a  great  many 
families  and  children. 

'  Governor  Bligh(1808):  Did  it  appear 
to  you  that  there  were  a  number  of  settlers 
sufficient  in  the  colony  to  furnish  Juriea? 
— Yes. 

'  And  of  characters  sufficiently  good 
to  enable  you  to  place  reliance  upon 
them  ? — Yes  ;  and  I  think  their  decisions 
would  have  been  fairer  than  those  that 
took  place  without  them** 
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Id  confirmation  of  these  various  authori- 
ties the  Committee  stated,  that  it  was  their 
opinion  '  that  the  manner  of  administering 
'  criminal  justice  may  be  altered  with  great 
'  advantage  to  the  colony.  It  is  not  to  be 
'  expected    that    its    inhabitants    should 

*  view  otherwise  than  with  jealousy  and 
'  discontent,    a  system  which  resembles 

*  rather  a  court-martial  than  the  mode  of 
'  trial  the  advantages  of  which  they  have 
'  been  accustomed  to  see  and  to  enjoy  in 

*  their  own  country.'  *  *  *  <  A  numerous 
'  class  of  respectable  persons  is  now  formed 
'  within  the  settlement,  amply  sufficient 

*  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  that  Trial 
'  by  Jury,  for  which  they  were  anxiously 

*  wishing/  Nor  were  these  his  only  authori- 
ties: when  he  looked  to  this  House,  he  found 
in  1823,  that—'  Sir  Thomas  Denman  con- 
'  tended  against  the  policy  of  appointing 

'officers  in  the  army  and  navy  to  decide 
'  questions  on  which  property,  liberty,  and 
'  even  life  might  depend.  He  would  give 
'  the  colonists  the  advantage  of  Jury  Trial, 

*  as  in  England.'*  On  the  words  a  **  Jury 
of  twelve  men,  duly  qualified  to  serve," 
being  proposed  in  lieuof  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,  a  division  took  place :  among 
the  minority  were  Denman,  D.  Gilbert, 
J.  C.  Hobhouse,  D.  Ricardo,  T.  S.  Rice, 
J.  Scarlett,  W.  Wilberforce,  Mackintosh. 
There  was  one  gentleman  whom  he  had 
still  to  speak  of— a  gentleman  whom  the 
colonists  could  never  think  of  but  with 
gratitude,  whom  he  could  never  speak  of 
but  with  reverence — a  gentleman  whom 
he  could  nevermore  see  in  his  place — whose 
splendid  eloquence,  whose  generous  spirit, 
whose  extended  and  philosophic  views, 
would  long  be  in  the  remembrance  of 
those  who  heard  him.  It  was  four  years 
ago  since  the  late  member  for  Knaresbo- 
rough  had  presented  a  petition,  nearly  si- 
milar to  that  which  he  had  that  evening 
presented,  and  if  he  had  had  no  other  au- 
thority, this  authority  alone  he  should  have 
considered  sufficient  on  a  legislative  and 
colonial  question.  Thus  far,  then,  he  h^d 
shown  that  twelve  other  colonies  possessed 
both  Trial  by  Jury  and  legislative  assem- 
blies, for  which  New  South  Wales  was 
then  petitioning.  While,  as  far  as  the 
formerjwas  concerned,  he  had  the  authority 
of  the  Committee  on  Transportation,  in 
1811,  among  whom  were  the  names  of 
Sir  S.  Romilly,  Mr.  Abercromby,  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Ryder,  Mr.  Brand,  Lord  Grenville, 
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Mr.  Goulburn,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr. 
Homer.  In  1823,  he  had  also  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Ricardo,  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Sir  John  Cam  Hob- 
house,  Mr.  D.  Gilbert,  Sir  Thomas  Den- 
man, and  Sir  James  Mackintosh ;  so  also 
that  of  Admiral  Hunter,  Admiral  Bligii, 
Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the  two  Judges 
(Forbes  and  Stephen),  Governor  Mac- 
quarrie,  all  of  whom  had  lived  and  held 
situations  in  this  colony.  He  had  all 
these  authorities  against  New  South 
Wales  being  made  an  exception  to  the 
other  colonies  he  had  mentioned;  whilei 
more  than  all  this  there  existed  the  aa- 
thority  of  an  increase  of  crime  to  the 
amount  of  100,  130,  and  300  percent 
against  the  present  system ;  there  he 
should  leave  the  question  as  far  as  it  con- 
cerned Trial  by  Jury.  The  second  part 
of  this  subject  which  he  had  now  to  in- 
troduce to  the  House,  and  on  which  the 
petitioners  hardly  set  less  value  than  on 
that  in  which  he  trusted  he  had  succeeded, 
was,  the  grant  of  a  legislative  assembly ; 
or,  at  all  events,  the  recognition  in  that 
colony  of  the  principles  of  Representation. 
At  the  distance  at  which  Members  were 
divided  by  an  immensity  of  ocean  from 
this  colony,  perplexed  by  a  variety  of  tes- 
timony, most  difficult,  indeed,  was  it  to 
determine  whether,  in  any  degree,  and  if 
so,  in  what  degree,  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tioners ought  to  be  complied  with.  No 
one,  he  thought,  would  dispute  the  gene- 
ral proposition,  which  he  would  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  by  expatiating 
upon.  No  one  would  dispute  the  general 
policy  of  diminishing  the  distance  between 
ourselves  and  our  colonies  by  an  approach- 
ment  of  laws  and  of  customs  which  pro* 
ceeded  from  laws,  by  the  establishment  of 
that  connection,  the  closest  we  could  in- 
vent— a  similarity  of  habits  and  of  thought, 
proceeding  from  a  similarity  of  institutions. 
But,  in  fairly  confessing  that  he  was  not 
one  of  those  who  contended  that  any  rale, 
however  excellent  in  general,  admitted  of 
a  blind  universality  of  practice,  he  still 
did  contend,  that  if  a  rule  were  generally 
applicable,  it  would  not  lie  with  him  to 
show  the  propriety  of  its  present  applica- 
tion, but  with  tne  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Howick)  to  convince  the  House  that 
it  could  not  safely  and  properly  be  applied 
in  this  instance.  What  were  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  Representation  rested? 
Population  and  taxation.  Here  was  a  co- 
lony uDrepreaented,  poHeniiig  »  popalM 
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tion  four  times  more  numerous  than  the 
whole  population  taken  together  of  twelve 
colonies  which  had  legislative  assemblies. 
Here  was  a  colony  with  a  revenue  of  above 
100,000/.  per  year,  and  which   actually 
yielded  in  taxes  more  than  the   United 
States  of  America  did  prior  to  their  revolu- 
tion. But  the  noble  Lord  mightsay,  thatthe 
state  of  society  was  very  peculiar  in  that 
colony.     This  he  granted,  and  he  said, 
from  this  very  circumstance,  that  it  was 
peculiarly  objectionable  to  send  out  a  Go- 
vernor from  this  country  with  arbitrary 
power  over  a  curiously  amalgamated  po- 
pulation,  with  the  singular  combination 
of  which,  uniting  the  most  singular  com- 
bination of  passions  and  feelings  it  was 
possible  to  conceive,  he  must  be  totally 
and  wholly  unacquainted ;  but  a  powerful 
government  was  required  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  property  in  a  country,  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  population   of  which  were 
professionally  thieves.    This  he  granted 
also,  and  he  said,  that  a  powerful  govern- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  property  was 
a  government  in  which  the  great  bulk  of 
persons  possessing  property  was  enlisted  ; 
that,  in  short,  from  all  that  could  be  said 
on  this  subject,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
petition  he  had  laid  upon  the  Table,  and 
would  say,  that  as  every  government  must 
be  unwise,  so  every  government  must  be 
weak,  against  which  was  arrayed  so  nume- 
rous and  respectable  a  portion  of  its  sub- 
jects as  those  whose  names  were  affixed 
to  that  petition.    After  what  he  had  stated, 
he  did  think  that  those  who  opposed  the 
measure  ought  rather  to  prove  that  it  was 
not  possible,    than   that    he   should    be 
called   upon  to   prove   its  practicability. 
This  he  would  do,  however.     According 
to  the  returns  made  in  1827  of  those  per- 
sons then  qualified  to  serve  on  Grand  and 
Petty  Juries  at  Quarter  Sessions,  it  ap. 
peared  that 

Sydney  had     . .  •  •        • .     406 

Paramatta     . .         . .  • .     220 

Newcastle  ..         ..      ..     131 

Windsor     • .  . .  . .     268 

Liverpool         . .  . .       . .       74 

1,099 
In  these  6ve  districts,  then,  there  was  a 
respectable  constituency  of  1,100  —  of 
whom  he  understood  from  gentlemen  ac- 
quainted with  them,  there  were  about 
120  emancipists.  He  believed,  moreover, 
that  hon.  Members  would  find  among  this 
tt umber  upwards  of  100  who  possessed 


more  than  500/.  per  anD.,  in  which  number 
twenty  might  be  emancipistSt  From  these 
persons  surely  a  respectable  body  might 
be  chosen,  nor  could  the  emancipists,  in 
so  small  a  proportion  in  the  electing  body 
and  the  body  to  be  elected^  obtain  a  share 
in  the  Legislature  improper  to  assign  them. 
Their  influence,  indeed,  would  become 
much  less 'when  the  remaining  districts 
were  included  of  Hunter's  River,  Batharst, 
Campbell  Town,  Argyll,  which  were  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  free  settlers.  Here, 
then,  were  all  the  elements,  be  repeated, 
which  could  possibly  be  desired  for  Repre- 
sentation. But  if  there  might  be  some 
difficulties,  some  inconveniences  in  woric- 
ing  out  the  change  he  suggested,  was 
there  no  spot  nor  blemish  in  the  present 
system  ?  Had  that  been  immaculate  from 
all  inconveniences  and  evils  ?  Had  there 
been  no  barbarous  enactments  against  the 
Press,  to  which  the  Government  here  was 
obliged  to  refuse  its  sanction  ?  No  unjust 
prosecutions  against  the  Press,  which, 
though  supported  by  a  military  tribunal, 
had  been  reversed  by  a  civil  Jury  ? 
Was  it  a  fact — he  asked  for  informa- 
tion—  that  Mr.  Hall  was  actually  in 
prison  for  five  sentences  which  had  been 
passed  upon  him  by  the  military  court  at 
the  same  time  that  he  received  damages 
for  these  very  sentences  by  a  civil  Jury? 
Had  convicts  never  been  illegally  and 
violently  withdrawn  from  the  persons  to 
whom  they  had  been  assigned  contrary  to 
the  solemn  opinion  of  the  Judges  ?  Had 
lands  been  distributed  without  favour;  or 
was  it  a  fact,  that  in  the  grant  of  lands 
in  Elizabeth  Cove,  fifty-four  acres,  com* 
prising  the  whole  bay  frontage,  and  six 
times  as  much  as  any  accorded  to  any 
other  individuals,  were  given  to  one  per- 
son. Were  these  things  true?  But 
supposing  them  to  be  exaggerated  and 
misrepresented — and  it  was  fair,  perhaps, 
at  this  moment,  so  to  suppose  them — ^was 
there  no  evil,  no  inconvenience,  in  Mem- 
bers being  daily  assailed  here  by  the  most 
incredible  stories  proceeding  from  the 
most  credible  authorities,  without  the  pos- 
sibility, by  referring  to  the  general  acts  of 
a  popularly  elected  assembly  in  the  colooy, 
to  know  whether  snch  stories  were  leally 
the  complaints  of  much  oppressed  per- 
sons, or  the  wicked  inventions  of  malici- 
ous accusers.  He  could  assure  the  House 
that  he  felt  the  difficulty  in  his  oirn  per** 
son  of  the  situation  in  wbicli  this  circum* 
stance  bad.  placed  him«     But  f?eii  oa  tie 
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grounds  of  economy  alone,  setting  aside, 
for  the  moment,  every  other  argument — 
he  conceived  on  the  grounds  of  economy 
alone,  that  a  change  in  the  government  of 
New  South  Wales  was  loudly  called  for. 
By  a  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  587, 
of  1830,  it  appeared  that  no  less  than 
10,962/.  28.  6d,  was  received  by  military 
men,  either  by  way  of  pension,  or  for  per- 
forming civil  duties,  in  addition  to  their 
regimental  pay.  It  also  appeared  from 
the  same  documents,  that  750/.  a-y«ar 
pension  was  granted  to  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, in  addition  to  2,000/.  per  annum, 
and  other  perquisites,  which  pension, 
though  received  for  services  here,  was 
paid  out  of  the  colonial  revenue. ,  The 
commissariat  expenses,  he  was  confidently 
assured,  had  alone  increased  in  salaries  to 
clerks  from  5,000/.  per  ann.  since  the  time 
when  both  Sydney  and  Van  Diemen's  Land 
were  united, to  10,000/.a-year  forthe  former 
'colony  alone,  in  the  space  of  less  than  five 
years.  The  police  establishment  increased 
in  the  space  of  four  years — namely,  from 
1825  to  1828,  more  than  double — being 
in  1825,  8,945/.  Ss.2d.;  and  in  1828, 
20,556/.  8s.  2^d. ;  while  the  population 
according  to  the  Parliamentary  Returns, 
at  least,  was  increased  from  1824  to  1829 
by  only  3,000  individuals,  but  these 
were  the  details  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  would,  in  all  probability, 
expatiate  upon.  He  had  most  sincerely 
to  apologize  for  the  length  of  time  he 
had  occupied  the  House.  But  he  felt 
that  he  had  been  speaking  not  only  for  a 
specific  case,  but  against  a  general  system. 
There  was  hardly  any  writer  on  colonial 
policy  who  had  not  deeply  lamented  the 
unfortunate  jealousy  we  had  ever  shown 
in  giving  those  civil  advantages  to  our 
colonies  of  which  we  were  so  justly  proud 
ourselves.  Daring  the  short  time  he  had 
been  in  that  House,  he  had  heard  more 
frequent  propositions  made  to  withdraw 
commercial  advantages  and  protections 
from  our  colonies,  to  which  he  was  per- 
haps not  opposed,  than  for  giving  them 
legislative  improvements  ;  the  House  had 
frequen'^y  complained  of  their  cost;  it 
would  have  done  better  by  allowing  tfaem 
the  management  of  their  own  resources. 
If  the  House  meant  the  colonies  to  pay 
for  themselves,  it  must  allow  them  to  go- 
vern themselves ;  it  must  get  rid  of  that 
Downing-street  Administration,  so  ably 
satirized  by  Swift,  in  his  picture  of  a 
tailor  measiiriog  t  man  ia  tbe  noon  by 


the  aid  of  a  telescope.  It  had  been  by 
the  long  train  of  evils,  a  wrong  sytem  of 
governing  our  colonies  had  engendered, 
that  tlie  commencement  of  a  belief  had 
been  induced — which  was  of  the  most 
serious  nature — namely,  that  we  might  as 
well  be  without  any  colonies  at  all.  It  wason 
this  account — -on  this  account  alone — that 
he  thought  the  House  was  bound  to  give 
attention  to  such  subjects  as  that  now  be- 
fore them.  But  if  such  attention  was 
demanded  from  all,  more  particularly 
might  it  be  demanded  from  those  who, 
like  himself,  had  been  the  advocates  of  a 
measure,  which,  whatever  might  be  its  ad- 
vantages— and  great,  he  believed  its  ad- 
vantages would  be — would  have  the  im- 
mediate effect  of  removing  from  the  House 
many  of  those  Gentlemen  who  had  been 
the  most  talented  and  able  supporters  of 
the  colonies.  Most  frankly,  then,  did  he 
say,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  himself  and 
all  Reformers  to  show  that  their  protesta- 
tions had  not  been  mere  vulgar  verbiage-— 
to  prove  that  they  had  really  and  sincerely 
believed  that  which  they  had  so  loudly  as- 
serted— namely,  that  public  sympathy 
would  supply  the  place  of  private  inter- 
est, and  that  every  British  subject,  in  ihe 
most  remote  corner  of  our  possessions, 
would  find  a  ready  defender  in  a  Member  of 
Parliament,  fairly  and  freely  chosen  by  the 
people  of  great  Britain.  ''And  now  again  to 
apologize  (said  the  hon.  Member)  for  the 
length  of  my  intrusion,  may  I  be  allowed 
to  recall  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
course  of  argument  I  have  attempted  to 
pursue  ?  I  have  shown  that  this  colony  is 
of  the  utmost  interest,  and  that  it  would 
possess,  under  a  good  system  of  Govern- 
ment, all  the  qualities  which  could  invite 
to  emigration  ;  secondly,  that  the  present 
government  is  a  bad  one,  full  of  extra- 
vagances and  abuses,  and  calculated  from 
its  arbitrary  nature  to  be  odious  to  free 
settlers.  As  a  change,  then,  and  improve- 
ment of  this  system,  I  have  supported  the 
prayer  of  the  Petition  for  some  species  of 
Representative  Assembly,  and  the  fuH  ex- 
tension of  Trial  by  Jury.  In  regard  to 
the  first,  a  Legislative  Assembly,  I  have 
shown,  that  on  the  two  principles  on  which 
Representation  rests — taxation  and  popu- 
lalion — New  South  Wales  is  eminently 
entitled  to  it.  I  have  proved,  moreover, 
that  the  colony  possesses  the  materials  for 
such  an  institution  both  as  to  an  electing 
and  to  be  elected  body.  I  hope  I  have 
shown,  in  short,  that  no  gjreat  pnotkal  in« 
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conveniences  lay  in  its  way,  and  that 
great  practical  evils  result  from  the  want 
of  it — an  enonnons  expenditure,  and  a 
yariety  of  complaints,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  decide  upon  the  justice,  when 
there  is  no  respectable  body  by  whom  they 
might  be  publicly  discussed  in  the  colony 
itself.  In  regard  to  the  second  object  of 
the  petition,  Trial  by  Jury,  I  think  that  I 
have  proved,  not  only  that  New  South 
Wales  affords  a  most  singular  exception 
to  our  other  colonies  in  this  particular, 
bat,  that  the  first  practical  authorities  who 
have  visited  this  colony,  as  well  as  the 
most  able  Gentlemen  in  this  House,  have 
declared,  that  they  saw  no  reason  for 
keeping  it  as  such  an  exception.  In  1811, 
the  Transportation  Committee,  with  Sir  S. 
Romilly — in  1 823  many  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, among  whom  was  the  present  Attor- 
ney-General— were  of  my  present  opinion. 
So  that  instead  of  being  rash  or  presump- 
tuous in  my  desires,  I  am  only  asking  in 
1 832  for  what  it  was  considered  by  many 
of  sober  judgment,  and  high  authority, 
wise  and  prudent  to  concede  in  1823  and 
in  1812.  While,  as  a  still  further  and 
stronger  evidence  against  the  existing  sys- 
tem,  I  can  show  by  an  enormous  increase 
of  convictions,  and  a  proportionate  in- 
crease of  crime,  that  it  is  the  more  com- 
pletely ineflScient,  the  more  rigidly  it  is  en- 
forced. Now  surely,  Sir,  there  is  here  a 
great  moral  and  legislative  lesson.  In  that 
colony,  which  is  unrepresented,  we  find  the 
severest  taxation  ;  in  that  colony  which  is 
without  Trial  by  Jury,  the  most  terrible 
increase  in  crime.  We  are  now  enlarging 
the  basis  of  Representation  in  this  country 
to  its  widest  extent :  shall  we  at  the  same 
time  repudiate  from  our  colonies  its  very 
first  principles?  We  have  lately  been  de- 
claring by  the  Jury  Consolidation  Act, 
that  no  officer  in  the  army  or  navy  can 
act  as  a  Juryman  in  England.  Shall  we 
now  determine  that  only  officers  in  the 
army  or  navy  shall  act  as  Jurymen  in  New 
South  Wales  ?  Let  me  entreat  the  noble 
lx>rd,  whose  name  is  another  term  for 
liberty  in  this  country,  Tto  extend  its  sy- 
nonymous signification  to  other  and  more 
distant  shores.  Let  me  entreat  him  not 
only  to  use  those  talents  for  debate  which 
I  know  are  his ;  let  me  entreat  him  also  to 
have  recourse  to  that  spirit  of  conciliation 
so  necessary  to  a  Statesman  and  a  Legis- 
lator. Let  me  entreat  him,  in  short,  not 
to  refuse  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners, 

unless  he  can  give  a  strong  proof  of  the 


unreasonableness  of  their  demands,  as  I 
trust,  perhaps  improperly,  they  have  given 
of  their  policy  and  their  justice.  The 
hon^  Member  concluded  by  moving  an 
Address  to  his  Majesty  to  give  the  colony 
of  New  South  Wales  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly and  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

Mr.  Robinson  seconded  the  MotioD. 
After  the  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  his  hon.  friend,  the  onus  probandi  lay 
on  the  noble  Lord  to  show  that  there  was 
something  peculiar  in  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  which  rendered  it  necessary 
to  continue  in  that  colony  a  system  so  op* 
posTte  to  the  Constitution,  so  arbitrary, 
and  so  liable  to  abuse.  The  only  difier- 
ence  between  New  South  Wales  and  other 
colonies  was,  that  it  was  originally  a 
penal  colony ;  but  the  question  was, 
whether  a  change  had  not  taken  place  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  colony  since  its 
establishment,  which  warranted  the  im- 
provements recommended  by  his  hon«' 
friend  ?  With  respect  to  one  of  them— 
the  Trial  by  Jury —he  could  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  entertaining  the  slightest 
doubt  that  its  adoption  would,  in  every 
respect,  be  highly  beneficial ;  for — 

Lord  Howick  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
observe,  that  within  the  last  four  days, 
despatches  had  been  received  from  the 
Governor  of  New  South  Wales,  by  which 
it  appeared,  that  in  pursuance  of  authority 
which  he  had  received  from  his  Majesty^ 
Government,  previous  to  his  leaving  this 
country,  he  had  announced  to  the  colony 
that  Juries  would  shortly  be  established  in 
criminal  cases.  He  stated  this  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  hon.  member  for  Wor- 
cester ;  and  he  had  not  stated  it  during 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  Coven- 
try, because  he  knew  that  that  hon.  Mem* 
ber  was  aware  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  Robinson  still  thought,  that  means 
should  be  taken  to  assimilate  the  instita- 
tions  of  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales, 
in  all  respects,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable, 
to  the  institutions  of  our  other  colonies. 
He  allowed  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
representative  bodies,  like  those  in  the 
West-India  colonies,  were  as  yet  altogether 
fit  for  New  South  Wales ;  bat,  he  thoogfat 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  that  co* 
lony  ought  to  possess  something  like  a  re- 
presentative body.  At  all  events,  he  pro* 
tested  against  the  injustice  and  inexpedi- 
ency of  considering  New  South  Wales  in 
the  light  of  a  penal  colony  longer  than 
circumstances  might  render  necasaary. 
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Lord  Howick  congratulated  the  House, 
that  the  observations  which  he  should  feel 
it  necessary  to   make  upon  this  subject 
would  occupy  but  a  very   few  minutes. 
The  chief  point  urged  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man  who  moved  the  Address  was,  in  point 
of  facty  as  he  (Lord  Howick)  had  incident- 
ally intimated,  already  practically  settled. 
Previous  to  the  appointment  of  the  new 
governor  of  New  South  Wales,  inquiries 
had  been  instituted,   and  witnesses  ex- 
amined, as  to  the  practicability  of  allow- 
ing the  Trial  by  Jury  in  that  colony.     The 
opinions  given,  and  the  evidence  elicited 
upon  that  point,  were,  however,  of  so  very 
contradictory  and  conflicting  a  nature,  that 
it  was  found  impossible  tocome  to  any  clear 
or  definite  conclusion  upon  the  question 
in  this  country.     On  the  appointment  of 
the  new  Governor,  therefore,  he  was  au- 
thorized, immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the 
colony,  to  tak?  the  subject  into  his  con- 
sideration, and  to  report  his  opinion  upon 
it.     Acting  upon  that  authority,  the  Go- 
vernor instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  result  of  that  inquiry  was 
such  as  to  lead  him  to  make  it  known 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony,  that  the 
Government    at    home     would     extend 
to  them  the  boon    that   they  required, 
and  that,  from  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  they  might  expect  the  system  of 
Trial  by  Jury  to  be  acted  upon.    That 
being    the     case,    he    (Lord     Howick) 
hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  press  his   Motion 
upon  a  point  which  was,  in  fact,  already 
decided  upon.    The  second  point  urged 
by  the  hon.   Gentleman   was  of  rather 
an   extraordinary  character.      The  hon. 
Gentleman  called  upon  the  House  to  re- 
commend to  his  Majesty  to  grant  to  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  not  a  re- 
presentative assembly,  but  something  like 
a  representation.     Now  he  (Lord  Howick) 
certainly  did  not  know  what  he  was  to 
understand  by  the  expression  "  something 
like  a  representative  assembly."    If  di- 
rect <  representation  were  not  given,  be 
could  not  understand  what  possible  bene- 
fit could  be  derived  from  the  semblance  of  i 
a  representation.     He  begged,  however, ; 
to  disclaim  any  hostility  towards  the  re-  I 
presentative  system.     On  the  contrary,  he  • 
was  convinced  that  the  most  permanent ; 
and  the  happiest  state  of  society,  that  in  ' 
which   civilization    and    refinement  were 
capable  of  being  carried  to  the  highest ' 
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system  of  representation.  He  begged  also 
to  disclaim  the  other  supposition  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  his  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  jealous  of  the  colonies, 
and  were  indisposed  to  extend  to  the  co- 
lonies the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  mother 
country.  If  this  were  really  the  case,  the 
present  would  be  a  peculiarly  ill-timed 
moment  for  manifesting  such  a  feeling; 
having  ourselves  just  acquired  so  many 
valuable  rights.  None  could  be  more  fully 
impressed  than  his  Majesty's  Government 
were  with  the  truths  that  it  ought  to  be 
their  object  to  make  the  colonies  g^reat 
and  flourishing  communities,  with  whom 
the  mother  country  could  carry  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  valuable  trade.  They  were 
anxious  to  spread  the  English  name  and 
race  as  extensively  as  possible  over  the 
whole  world.  In  the  case  of  New  South 
Wales,  however,  there  were  some  difHcul* 
ties.  The  hon.  Gentleman  must ,  know 
that  there  existed  in  that  country  a  strong 
animosity  between  those  classes  of  the 
inhabitants  who  had  been  sent  thither  for 
their  offences,  and  those  classes  who  had 
voluntarily  gone  thither.  A  constant 
struggle — exhibiting  itself,  among  other 
ways,  in  admission  to,  or  exclusion  from, 
dinners,  balls,  &c. — was  going  on  between 
those  who  had  been  once  convicts,  or  who 
were  the  descendants  of  convicts,  and 
those  who  were  wholly  untainted.  Of 
whom  was  the  proposed  representative 
body  to  be  composed  ?  The  hon.  Member 
had  given  no  decided  opinion  on  the 
point;  but  he  (Lord  Howick)  collected 
from  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Gen* 
tleman,  that  he  was  inclined  to  communi- 
cate the  elective  and  the  representative 
franchise  to  the  emancipists ;  and  to  give 
them,  in  all  respects,  an  equality  of  civil 
rights  with  the  free  settlers.  .  That  was  a 
startling  proposition ;  and,  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  give  to  the  emancipists 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  legislature  of 
the  colony.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  per- 
haps, was  not  aware  of  the  great  difference 
which  existed  between  the  numbers  of  the 
free  settlers  and  free  children  born  in  the 
colony,  and  the  numbers  of  emancipated 
convicts.  According  to  the  last  census, 
which  was  taken  in  the  year  1828,  it  ap* 
peared,  that  at  that  time,  the  number  of 
free  settlers,  and  free  children  bom  in  the 
colony,  being  males,  and  above  the  ag^  of 
twelve  years,  was  4,484 ;  whilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  number  of  the  emancipists 
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many  of  whose  terms  of  servitude  had 
since  expired,  was  14,1.55.  Besides  this, 
during  the  years  1829  and  1830,  no  less 
than  6,839  other  convicts  had  been  trans- 
ported to  that  colony.  It  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  emancipated  convict  was 
debarred  from  gaining  influence  or  power. 
To  show  how  rapidly  many  of  them  became 
persons  of  importance,  he  would  mention 
only  one  fact.  The  first  letter  that  came 
into  his  hands,  after  he  became  connected 
with  the  government  of  the  colonies,  was 
one  from  a  person  named  Qirard,  contain- 
ing a  complaint  against  General  Darling, 
the  Govefnor,  for  having  ill-used  him  with 
respect  to  a  contract.  Upon  inquiry  as 
to  who  this  Mr.  Girard  was,  it  appeared, 
that  he  had  been  a  very  respectable  pick- 
pocket in  London,  who  was  transported  in 
the  year  1811  for  stealing  a  watch,  and 
who,  in  1829,  had  become  the  great 
contractor  for  the  colony.  This  person 
was  one  of  that  class  who,  if  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  proposition  were  acceded  to, 
would  certainly  gain  the  upper  hand  in 
the  government  of  the  colony.  He  left  it 
to  the  House  to  say,  whether  ii  would  con- 
sent to  transfer  the  welfare,  the  prosperity, 
and  the  happiness  of  the  colony  to  the 
keeping  of  persons  who  had  been  expa- 
triated for  offences  against  the  laws  at 
home.  If  they  were,  one  thing  he  would 
answer  for  it  was,  that  whatever  body  con- 
trolled the  representative  assembly,  would 
soon  assume  the  government  of  the  whole 
colony.  It  must  inevitably  be  so,  because, 
at  such  a  distance,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  Government  at  home  to  render 
effectual  assistance  to  its  representative 
there.  But  perhaps  the  hon.  Member, 
after  all,  did  not  mean  to  s:ive  representa- 
tion to  the  emancipists ;  if  so,  he  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  that  the  petitioners 
would  thank  him  but  little  for  the  pains 
which  he  had  taken.  There  was  a  strong 
objection  to  giving  representation  exclu- 
sively to  the  free  settlers,  because,  what- 
ever respect  he  might  have  for  them,  he 
would  not  give  any  one  class,  particularly 
the  least  numerous,  power  over  the  other. 
He  contended,  that  the  great  desire  of  the 
colonists  for  Juries  justified  their  appoint- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  had  talked  of 
the  severity  of  the  Juries ;  but  he  had  al- 
ways understood,  that  a  Jury  had  nothing 
to  do  with  severity  or  clemency,  but 
merely  to  deal  with  the  fact.  He  viewed 
with  horror  the  increase  of  crime  to  which 
Um  bon.  Member  had  adverted,  but  be 


attributed  that  increase  to  the  great  finmber 
of  male  convicts  who  had  been  sent  out, 
and  not  to  the  want  of  a  representative 
government,  or  the  severity  of  the  military 
Juries.  It  was  partly  to  be  expected  from 
the  number  of  convicts — the  refaie  of 
society — and  principally  males,  which  had 
been  continually  sent  out.  Measuxes  had 
been  taken  to  diminish  crime,  and  one  of 
those  measures  was,  to  send  oat  600 
females.  Free  settlers  had  also  been  en- 
couraged. Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
revenue  of  the  colony,  in  1830  it  was 
107,873^.,  and  out  of  this  sum  no  less  than 
76,000/.  was  paid  on  spirits  imported  or 
distilled  in  the  colony,  and  on  tobacco. 
The  tax  on  tobacco  was  9,000/.,  which 
was  injudiciously  imposed,  at  the  request 
of  the  colonists  themselves.  InNew&k>uth 
Wales  the  crying  evil  was,  the  consump- 
tion of  spirituous  liquors,  and  it  had 
hitherto  been  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  spirits  as  expensive  ascoald 
be  done,  without  giving  rise  to  illicit  distil- 
lation, or  smuggling  into  the  colony.  Again, 
there  was  5,100/.  reserved  for  fees  for 
grants,  and  the  other  taxes  were  for 
licenses  for  cutting  timber  on  the  Crown 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  hon« 
Member,  then,  could  not  show  any  great 
legislative  abuse,  as  connected  with  the 
revenue  of  the  colony,  and  On  that  ground 
could  make  out  no  case  to  induce  the 
House  to  assent  to  his  Motion.  The  Hon. 
Member,  however,  left  out  of  consideration 
several  important  circumstances ;  he  for- 
got that  there  was  a  Legislative  Council 
of  seven  of  the  most  respectable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  colony — he  forgot  that  every 
law  passed  by  this  Council  must  be  pul^ 
lished  in  The  Gazette  some  time  before 
it  could  be  brought  into  operation,  and 
that,  as  the  Press  was  free  to  the  fullest 
extent,  any  objectionable  measure  was 
liable  to  the  most  severe  censure.  Agaiui 
it  must  not  escape  recollection,  that  the 
authorities  at  home  would  instantly »  on 
receiving  intelligence  of  its  enactment, 
disallow  any  improper  law,  and  that,  at 
the  same  time,  every  case  of  grievance  was 
instantly  attended  to.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man, indeed,  chiefly  complained  of  the  want 
of  Juries  in  criminal  cases,  and  did  not  so 
much  rely  u[K)n  the  claim  of  the  colonies 
for  a  representative  assembly.  One  of  the 
arguments  he  urged  for  the  latter  was,  that 
there  was  a  system  of  favouritism  prevail- 
ing in  the  colony.  But  surely  the  hon. 
Gentleman  must  be  awaroi  Uiat  as  long  as 
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there  was  an  executive  government,  there 
must  exist  something  of  this,  at  least  in 
appearance.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that 
tne  Government  possessed  considerable 
power  in  consequence  of  being  able  to 
deprive  an  obnoxious  settler  of  his  con- 
vict-servants ;  but  if  the  Governor  did 
not  possess  the  power  of  removing  a  con- 
vict-servant, great  abuses  would  arise.  It 
was  obvious,  that  if  this  were  not  the  case, 
the  rich  thief  would  send  money  to  the 
colony  to  purchase  his  freedom.  As  long 
as  the  old  system  existed,  it  was  necessary 
that  this  power  should  continue,  but  a 
change  had  been  made  in  the  system,  which 
might,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  lead  to  a 
change  in  this  power.  But  then  the 
hon.  Member  said,  there  had  been  parti- 
ality in  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment. Why,  if  that  charge  were  just,  it 
was  no  fit  foundation  for  the  desires  of  the 
hon.  Member.  But  it  was  not  just.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down,  he  (Lord  Howick)  begged 
to  observe,  that  for  many  of  the  most 
serious  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  the  late  Governor  Darling,  subse- 
quent inquiry  had  proved  that  there  was 
not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  It  was  now 
evident,  that  the  whole  of  the  virulence 
and  calumny  with  which  that  gallant 
Officer  bad  been  assailed,  arose  from  a 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  colonists^  of 
his  having  acted  upon  a  system  of  favour- 
itism, particularly  in  the  distribution  of 
convicts.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  such 
a  suspicion  should  have  existed,  where  the 
demand  for  convicts,  whose  labour  was 
extremely  valuable,  so  much  exceeded  the 
supply  of  which  the  Governor  had  to  dis- 
pose. He  believed,  however,  that  General 
Darling  had  endeavoured,  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities,  to  act  honourably  and  fairly 
to  all.  1  he  Government  had  now  done 
away  with  grants  of  land.  A  free  sale  by 
public  competition  was  adopted,  and  there 
could  no  longer  be  a  charge  of  favouritism. 
With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  con- 
victs, that  point  was  not  so  easily  arranged. 
Some  steps,  however,  bad  been  taken,  and 
they  were  calculated  to  prevent  the  im- 
putation of  favouritism.  Then  the  hon. 
Member  had  given  another  reason  why 
a  legislative  assembly  should  be  given  to 
the  colony,  and  that  reason  was,  the  im- 
possibility of  the  truth  of  charges  being 
arrived  at  in  this  country.  That  was  a 
most  extraordinary  reason.  In  the  colony 
there  was  a  free  Press,  and  it  was  fully 
used ;  tnd  he  was  decidedly  of  opinioiii 


that  the  merits  of  cases  were  now  truly 
known.  He,  therefore,  must  oppose  the 
Motion  as  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  glad  to  hear  that  a 
change  of  system  was  to  take  place  in  the 
administration  of  justice  in  New  South 
Wales.  It  certainly  was  quite  time  that  a 
change  of  some  kind  should  be  adopted. 
In  his  opinion,  a  change  in  the  system  of 
government  was  equally  necessary,  atid 
for  that  reason  he  was  favourable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  representative  assembly, 
as  in  the  other  colonies.  He  did  not 
mean  to  bring  any  charge  against  the  Go- 
vernor; but  the  whole  system  was  bad, 
and  gave  rise  to  oppression  which  he  was 
sure  no  Government  at  home  could  sanc- 
tion. One  individual  (Mr.  Hall)  had  had 
eight  prosecutions  ex  officio  against  him  in 
one  year,  and  had  had  the  assigned  servants 
of  the  Crown  taken  from  him  on  account 
of  his  opposition  to  the  government  there. 
These  were  petty  vexations,  to  which  no 
individual  should  be  subjected,  or  could 
be  subjected  under  a  representative  system. 
He  was  glad  to  hear  the  admission  of  the 
noble  Lord,  that  a  representative  govern- 
ment must  be  given  to  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales,  sooner  or  later,  and  he 
thought  that  the  sooner  it  was  given  the 
better  it  would  be  for  the  colony.  If  that 
system  were  adopted,  the  petty  piques 
and  complaints  of  personal  injuries,  which 
naturally  resulted  from  the  existing  mode 
of  government,  would  be  put  an  end  to. 

Mr.  Dixon  said,  that  it  was  the  curse  of 
this,  as  of  all  other  colonies,  that  instead 
of  having  its  interests  judged  of  by  per- 
sons residing  in  it,  and  of  course  acquainted 
with  those  interests,  representations  were 
sent  home,  by  Grovemors  and  other  parties, 
which  representations  were,  to  say  the 
least  of  them,  at  all  times  partial,  and  often 
interested.  The  necessity  of  a  local  legis- 
lature, he  thought,  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
absence  of  all  control  over  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  the  frequency  of  the  abuses 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  the  consequence 
of  such  a  system.  At  present  there  was  no 
proper  control  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
colonies,  which  could  not  be  the  case  if  the 
colonies  had  each  a  resident  legislature. 
He  adopted  the  general  principle,  that 
populations  so  large  should  not  be  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  If  there  had 
been  a  local  legislature  existing  in  New 
South  Wales,  no  such  appointment  as  that 
recently  made — he  meant  that  of  the  re- 
sident of  Nsw  South  Zsalwidi  who  was  t« 
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origpinal  intentions,  and  move  ''  that  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  his  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  his  Majesty  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  cause  measures  to  be 
taken  in  order  to  give  to  the  free  inhabit- 
ants of  New  South  Wales  a  system  of 
legislative  representation,  such  as  the 
present  condition  and  circumstances  of 
that  colony  may  seem  to  require/' 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  26 ;  Noes 
66— Majority  40. 

Poland.]  Lord  i?6rt»(;ton  rose  to  present 
a  Petition,  coming  from  Polish  refugees 
resident  in  London,  praying  the  House  to 
address  the  Crown,  in  order  to  obtain  its 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland. 

Sir  Charles  Wetherell  objected  to  the 
reception  of  the  petition,  on  the  ground 
of  irregularity. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  the  House  might 
receive  the  petitions  of  foreigners  residing 
in  this  country,  when  the  subject  of  their 
complaints  originated  in  the  acts  of  British 
authorities ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that 
such  a  petition  as  that  brought  forward  by 
the  noble  Lord  could  not  be  received. 

Lord  Ehrington  deferred  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  and  withdrew  the  petition. 
The  noble  Lord  then  presented  petitions, 
of  a  similar  character,  from  Sidmouth, 
Crediton,and  another  place  in  Devonshire. 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson  had  once  more  to 
solicit  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  whilst 
he  called  its  attention  to  the  State  of  Po- 
land, and  to  the  claims  which  that  brave 
and  oppressed  nation  had  on  the  justice, 
good  faith,  and  honour  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  When  he  had  last 
an  opportunity  of  addressing  the  House 
on  this  deeply  interesting  subject,  he 
was  told  that  he  had  come  late  ;  and  that 
reproach  was  not  without  foundation,  at 
least  he  did  not  feel  himself  free  from 
blame,  for  having  omitted  to  take  a  part 
in  the  discussion  on  the  affairs  of  Poland, 
which  was  at  an  earlier  period  opened  to  the 
House  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  member 
for  Rye,  who  was  the  first  to  raise  his 
voice  in  this  House  in  favour  of  the  op- 
pressed. But,  if  he  was  silent  upon  that 
occasion,  it  was  not  from  want  of  feeling 
the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes, 
and  indignation  at  the  wrongs,  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  that  heroic  people,  in 
contempt  of  every  principle  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  in  violation  of  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  of  the  acknowledged  public 
law  of   Kurope.     He    abstained,  as  did 


many  other  Members  of  this  House,  from 
urging  upon  Ministers,  at  that  moment, 
the  claims  of  injured  Poland,  and  calling 
upon  them  to  interfere  on  her  behalf,  as  weO 
from  the  confidence  which  they  reposed 
in  Government,  as  from  a  fear  of  embar- 
rassing it  in  its  course.  But  he  was  satis- 
fied that  this  latter  consideration  had  been 
pushed  too  far.  If  they  were  satisfied  that 
the  Government  meant  fairly  towards  Po- 
land, surely  the  opinions,  and  sentiments, 
and  feelings  of  the  House,  which  had 
been  of  late  so  unanimously  expressed  in 
favour  of  that  cause,  could  not  embarrass 
the  Government ;  but  must,  on  the  con- 
trary, give  it  support,  and  strength,  and 
encouragement,  to  proceed  in  the  right 
path.  If  he  had  believed  that  Govern- 
ment had  been  wanting  in  its  efforts  to  ob- 
tain justice  for  Poland — if  he  had  belie?ed 
that  those  efforts  had  not  only  been  in- 
effectual at  the  time,  but  were  to  cease, 
and  were  not  to  be  continued  or  renewed 
in  a  sincere  and  honest  spirit,  and  with  a 
firmness  which  the  occasion  called  for — his 
Motion  would  not  have  been  of  that  limited 
nature  which  appeared  on  the  Notice- 
books.  He  should  not  only  have  called 
for  papers,  to  establish  a  case  of  oppression 
and  of  breach  of  treaty  and  public  fi&ith  on 
the  part  of  Russia,  but  he  should  have 
demanded  of  this  Government  to  show 
what  it  had  done  to  obtain  reparation  for 
Poland,  and  to  save  from  aestmction  a 
land  whose  destinies  had  awakened  so 
deep  and  general  an  interest  throughoat 
the  civilized  world.  He  should  have 
deemed  it  necessary  to  ascertain,  whether 
the  Government  of  this  free  country  had 
kept  that  high  ground  of  national  honour 
and  of  public  faith,  from  which  he  trusted 
she  never  would  depart  whilst  she  existed 
as  a  state.  He  was  so  sensible  of  the  in- 
dulgence which  theHousehad  been  pleased 
already  to  extend  to  him,  when  he  formerly 
addressed  it  on  the  same  subject,  that  he 
would  endeavour  to  spare  it  as  much  as 
possible  on  this  occasion.  Indeed,  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  added  to  his  indis- 
position, ^would  make  it  a  matter  of  as 
much  inconvenience  to  himself,  as  it  would 
be  to  the  House,  that  he  should  address 
it  at  any  length  ;  and  he  would  therefore, 
endeavour,  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid 
repetition,  or  a  reference  to  any  documents 
which  were  not  essential  to  substantiate 
the  case  which  he  had  undertaken  to  make 
out  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  which  was  this 
— that  national  rightSi  which  were  secttied 
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to  them  by  a  solemn  treaty,  had  been 
violated  by  the  emperor  of  Russia;  and 
that  those  rights  having  been  guaranteed 
to  the  Poles  by  a  treaty,  to  which  Great 
Britain  was  a  party,  she  was  bound,  in 
good  faith  and  in  honour,  to  see  tothemain- 
tenance  of  that  treaty,  and  of  the  provisions 
which  it  contained  in  favour  of  Poland. 
He  admitted  that  he  must  establish  the 
double  proposition,  and  that,  unless  he 
did  so,  he  had  no  right  to  expect  that  he 
should  carry  along  with  him  the  assent  and 
concurrence  of  the  House.  The  founda- 
tion of  his  case  was  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
in  the  preparing  and  settling  of  the  pro- 
visions of  which,  as  far  as  respected  Po- 
land, Great  Britain,  through  her  Minister, 
took  an  anxious  and  prominent  part,  from 
the  commencement  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  Lord 
Castlereagh,  in  the  first  instance,  de- 
manded the  restoration  of  Ancient  Poland, 
and  declared  that  it  was  England's  wish 
that  an  independent  power  should  be 
established  in  Poland,  under  a  distinct 
dynasty,  in  order  to  interpose  something 
between  the  three  great  Powers  of  the 
North.  Austria  seemed  willing  to  accede 
to  the  proposal,  at  the  expense  even  of  sa- 
crifices to  be  made  by  her;  but  Russia 
not  only  opposed  the  re-establishment  of 
Poland  under  a  distinct  dynasty,  but 
insisted  that  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  should 
be  added  to,  and  become  an  integral  part 
of  her  dominion.  Lord  Castlereagh,  on 
the  part  of  England,  rejected  the  demand, 
and  declared,  that  in  preference  to  such 
an  arrangement,  it  would  be  better  to  fall 
back  on  the  provision  of  the  treaty  of 
Ruchenbach,  and  that  the  duchy  of 
Warsaw  should  be  divided  among  the 
three  Powers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria, 
conformably  to  the  second  article  of 
that  treaty.  Austria  acquiesced  in  this 
proposal,  in  preference  to  delivering  over 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  be  added  to  and 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  dominions 
of  Russia,  the  further  aggrandisement  of 
which  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  prevent. 
Could  it  be  doubted,  that  this  arrange- 
ment would  have  been  less  unfavourable 
to  the  European  system  than  that  which 
was  proposed  by  Russia,  and  positively 
rejected  by  p:reat  Britain  as  well  as  Austria, 
but  which  Nicholas,  by  a  stroke  of  his 
imperial  pen,  now  attempted  in  defiance  of 
the  other  Powers,  and  of  the  solemn  stipu- 
lations of  Russia,  to  force  on  submissive 


Europe,  as  a  part  of  its  public  law  ?  It 
was  clear  that  the  stipulations  of  the  (iitt 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  were  the 
result  of  long  and  anxious  deliberation, 
and  at  last  of  compromise,  among  the 
Powers  who  were  parties  to  the  act  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  including  Great 
Britain,  whose  Minister  took  the  lead  in 
every  consultation  respecting  the  settle- 
ment of  Poland  under  that  treaty.  What 
then,  were  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty  ? 
The  House,  would,  he  hoped  bear  with 
him,  whilst  he  cited  the  words  of  the  first 
article,  on  which  everything  might  be 
said  to  depend.     They  were  these — 'The 

*  Duchy  of  Warsaw  with  the  exception  of 

*  the  provinces  which  have  been  otherwise 
'  disposed  of,  in  the  following  articles,  is 

*  re-united  to  the  empire  of  Russia.  It 
'  shall  be  irrevocably  bound  to  it  by  its 
'constitution,  and  be  possessed  by  his 
'  Majesty,  the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
^  his   heirs  and  successors  in  perpetuity. 

*  His  Imperial  Majesty  reserves  to  himself 
'  to  give  to  this  State,  enjoying  a  distinct 
'  administration,  the  territorial  extension 
'  which  he  shall  deem  fit ;  he   will  take 

*  with  his  other  titles  that  of  "  Czar,  king 

*  of  Poland,"  according  to  the  customary 
'  formula  used  for  his  other  possessions.' 
Then  came  the  stipulations  in  favour  of 
the  Polish  provinces,  distinct  from  the 
Duchy  of  Warsaw,  as  follows — *  The  Po- 
'  lish  subjects  of  Russia,  Austria,  and 
'  Prussia  shall  enjoy  a  representative  and 
'  national  institution,  regulated  according 
'  to  the  mode  of  political  existence  which 

*  each  of  the  governments  to  which  they 
'  belong  shall  judge  useful  and  fitting  to 
'  grant  them.'  As  he  scarcely  touched  on 
the  part  of  this  case  which  respects  the 
Polish  provinces,  distinct  from  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  when  he  had  last  the  honour 
of  addressing  the  House,  and  as  the  points 
were  necessarily  and  inseparably  connected 
with  each  other,  he  would  commence 
with  a  few  observations  on  the  provisions 
here  made  in  favour  of  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces, which,  besides  those  subject  to 
Austria  and  Prussia,  consisted  of  Lithuania, 
Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine,  pro- 
vinces of  great  extent,  and  containing  a 
population  exceeding  8,000,000.  These 
provinces,  in  the  whole,  or  in  part,  it  was 
once  the  intention  of  Alexander  to  have 
added  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  but,  so 
much  was  the  kingdom  considered  to  be 
a  creation  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  reserve  to  the 
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Emperor  Alexander  a  power  of  adding  to 
that  kingdom ;  and  the  territorial  extension 
contemplated  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Polish  provinces  subject 
to  Russia,  to  which,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
Representation  and  national  institutions 
were  to  be  given.  It  might  be  observed 
here,  that  the  giving  of  a  Representation 
and  national  institutions  to  those  provinces 
was  an  express  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  binding  on  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  matter  of  compact  between  him  and 
the  other  powers,  parties  to  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  which  they  had  a  right  to  see, 
and  ought  to  have  seen,  carried  into 
efTect  on  the  part  of  that  prince.  But, 
so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  appeared 
that,  although  some  most  imperfect  insti- 
tutions had  been  given  by  Austria  to  the 
province  of  Gallicia,  and  by  Prussia  to  the 
Duchy  of  Posen,  not  only  had  no  national 
institutions  or  Representation  of  any  kind 
been  given  to  the  other  parts,  but  their 
ancient  institutions,  which,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  afforded  protection  to  liberty 
and  life,  had  been  wrested  from  them. 
The  law  of  Poland,  with  the  tribunals  in 
which  it  was  administered,  had  been  sup- 

Eressed,and  the  inhabitantsof  the  provinces 
ad  been  left,  withoutdefence  or  protection 
of  any  kind,  to  the  mercy  of  the  Imperial 
Ukase.  The  system  of  persecution  and 
oppression  which  had  been  exercised  in 
the  Polish  provinces,  had  not  been  less 
atrocious  than  that  of  which  the  unhappy 
kingdom  had  been  the  victim.  The  sub- 
ject however,  which  was  first  in  order,  and 
which  must  form  the  main  subject  of  the 
night's  deliberation — was  the  provision  by 
which  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  erected 
into  a  kingdom,  and  was  conferred  upon 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  upon  which,  and  which  only, 
he  received  the  sovereignty  of  Poland  from 
the  hands  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and 
upon  which  conditions  alone  he  had  a 
right  to  hold  that  sovereignty  for  a  single 
day.  What,  then,  were  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  in  behalf  of  the  Poles? 
It  had  been  said,  that  they  were  vague 
If  the  House  would  be  pleased  to  listen 
to  him  for  a  few  minutes,  he  would  under- 
take to  show  that  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  clear,  definite,  and  precise ;  and  that 
there  was  nothing  in  them  vague  or  am- 
biguous, or  that  would  admit  of  any  mis- 
take in  respect  of  their  meaning  by  any 
one  who  would  give  them  a  moment  of 
fair  and  unprejudiced  consideration.     The 


House  would  be  pleased  to  remark  the 
difference  in  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
which  respect  the  Polish  provinces,  which 
were  before  subject  to  Russia,  and  those 
which  respect  the  kingdom  of  Poland  con- 
ferred upon  that  State.  By  the  treaty 
itself  the  Polish  provinces  were  to  have  a 
Representation  and  national  institutions  ; 
but  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  erected  into 
a  kingdom,  was  to  have  not  merely  a  Re- 
presentation, not  merely  national  institu- 
tions, but  a  constitution  by  which  the 
new  kingdom  was  to  be  irrevocably  bound, 
and  without  which  constitution  it  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  bound  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia.  It  was  the  con- 
dition, the  indispensable  condition,  of  rule 
over  that  counti^  by  the  emperor  of  Russia 
— the  constitutional  king  of  Poland — 
Poland,  not  a  province,  like  those  that 
were  to  have  a  Representation  and  national 
institutions,  but  a  kingdom  and  a  state 
enjoying  a  distinct  administration,  to 
which  the  emperor  must  give  such  territo- 
rial extension  as  he  might  judge  fit.  If 
the  new  state  were  not  to  be  bound  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia  by  its  Constitution,  by 
what  tie  was  it  to  be  bound? — Not  by  di- 
vine right — not  by  hereditary  descent, 
certainly,  and  as  certainly  not  by  conquest, 
although  this  right  was  put  forth  in  the 
manifesto  which  speaks  of  Poland  as  hav- 
ing been  conquered  in  1815  by  the  victo- 
rious arms  of  Russia.  Victorious  arms  of 
Russia  ?  Where  was  there  any  account 
of  these  victories  to  be  found  ?  It  was 
true,  indeed,  that  after  the  retreat  of  Na- 
poleon, the  troops  of  Russia  overran  Po- 
land, and  Warsaw  was  taken  possession  of 
without  firing  a  shot.  The  Russians  enter- 
ed Warsawat  one  gate,  whilst  Poniatowsky, 
and  Schwartzenburgh,  with  his  Austrians, 
left  it  at  another.  The  boasted  conquest 
of  Poland  was  no  more  than  the  unopposed 
occupation  of  that  country  by  the  troops 
of  Russia.  Poland  was  held  to  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna;  it 
was,  in  fact,  disposed  of  by  the  Powers 
who  were  assembled  at  that  Congress. 
It  was  made  over  to  the  emperor  of 
Russia — not  to  form  an  integral  part  of 
his  dominions — not  to  be,  at  his  will,  con- 
verted into  a  province  of  Russia ;  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  have  given  Poland  to 
him  free  from  all  conditions,  but  it  was 
given  to  him  expressly  on  a  condition, 
by  which  it  was  to  be  irrevocably  bound 
to  his  empire — namely,  its  constitution. 
What  was  there  vague  or  uncertain  in 
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the  terms  of  this  provision  ?  But  if  the 
terms  were  vague  or  uncertain,  who  so  fit 
to  explain  and  clear  them  up  as  the  empe- 
ror Alexander  himself?  Let  the  House 
then  hear  him,  as  to  the  terms  on  which 
he  considered  that  he  held  the  sovereignty 
of  Poland.  Alexander  gave  a  constitution 
—  a  free  constitution — to  Poland.  In  his 
speech  on  the  opening  of  the  Diet,  in 
March,  1818,  he  said — *  Your  restoration 

*  is  defined  by  solemn  treaties :  it  is  sanc- 

*  tioned  by   the    constitutional    Charter. 

*  The  inviolability  of  those  external  en- 
'  gagements,  and  of  the  fundamental  law, 

*  assures  henceforward  to  Poland  an  hon- 
^  ourable    rank     among    the   nations   of 

*  Europe.'  Could  it  then  be  said,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  in  re- 
spect of  Poland  and  its  constitution  were 
vague  and  uncertain  ?  They  were  neither 
vague  nor  uncertain ;  but,  if  they  were, 
Alexander  himself  had  sufficiently  defined 
their  meaning.  The  rank  of  Poland 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  was  secured 
to  it  by  the  inviolability  of  its  constitutional 
Charter,  and  the  solemn  obligations  of  a 
treaty  with  foreign  powers.  Such  was 
Alexander's  own  construction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  rights  which 
it  conferred  upon  Poland.  Alexander 
gave  to  Poland  its  constitution  ;  and  the 
emperor  Nicholas,  at  his  accession,  swore 
to  maintain  and  preserve  it.  In  his  pro- 
clamation on  that  occasion,  Nicholas  said 
— '  we  declare  to  you,  that  the  institution 
'  which  he  (Alexander)  gave  to  you  shall 
'  remain  without  any  change ;  I,  therefore, 
'  promise,  and  swear  before  God,  that  I 

*  will  observe  the  Constitutional  Act,  and 

*  that  I  will  bestow  all  my  care  in  main- 
'  taining  theobserN'ance  of  it.'  Surely  no 
Prince  was  ever  bound  by  a  more  solemn 
or  sacred  engagement  to  observe  and  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  liberties  of  the 
people  than  that  which  bound  the  emperor 
of  Russia  to  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  The  obligation  was  reciprocal. 
The  Emperor  reigned  by  the  Charter,  and 
be  swore  to  its  observance.  On  the  ob- 
servance of  the  Charter  by  the  prince 
rested  his  right  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
subject;  and  the  subject  accordingly 
swore  fidelity,  not  to  his  King  alone,  but 
to  his  King  and  the  constitutional  Charter. 
But  how  was  the  constitutional  Charter 
observed  or  maintained  by  Nicholas,  or 
even  by  Alexander  ?  The  government  of 
Poland  was  by  both  of  these  princes  de- 
livered over  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
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Grand  Duke  Constantine.     He  had,  on  a 
former  occasion,  imperfectly  and  inade* 
quately  described  the  atrocities  committed 
by  the  orders  of  that  prince,  and  be  woald 
not  tire  or  disgust  the  House  by  a  repe- 
tition of  the  description.     Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  there  was  not  one  article  of  the  con- 
stitution  that  was   not  grossly,   openly, 
and  shamefully  violated.     That  constitu- 
tion provided  that  a  Diet  should  assemble 
every  two  years ;  five  years  were  suffered 
to  elapse,  and  no   Diet   was  assembled. 
That  constitution    provided,    that    taxes 
should  not  be  imposed  on  the  people  of 
Poland  without  the  consent  of  their  re- 
presentatives, and  that  a  budget  should 
be  submitted   to   the  Diet   every  foorth 
year:  yet  taxes  were    imposed    without 
the    consent    of    those    representatives, 
and    no    budget    for   fifteen    years  was 
ever    submitted    to,    deliberated    upon, 
or  voted  by,  the  Diet.     By  the  same  con- 
stitution the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  were 
to  be  public.     By  an  ordinance  of  the 
emperor  Alexander,  the  publicity  of  its 
debates  was   prevented  and    prohibited. 
Personal  liberty  was  provided  for  by  the 
Charter ;  but  personal  liberty  had  no  pro- 
tection ;  it  was  constantly  violated  by  the 
simple  order  of  the  Grand  Duke.     If  a 
member  of  the  Diet  expressed  himself  in  a 
manner  that  did  not  please  that  personage, 
he  was  seized  by  his  order,  and  imprison- 
ed during  his  pleasure.    The  constitution 
provided,   that  within  three  days  every 
man  who  was  arrested  should  know  the 
charge    against    him,    and     should    be 
brought  before  the  proper  authority,  and, 
if  not  made  good  against  him,  withm  that 
period,  he  should  be  discharged.    After 
the  accession  of  Nicholas,  the  insurrection 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  made  the  pretext 
for  numerous    arrests   for  alleged  state 
offences.     How  long  were  such  prisoners 
detained  without  being  brought  before  the 
proper  authorities  ?    For  three  days  ?   No, 
for  eighteen  months.     The  prisons  were 
filled  with  victims,   who   were   assailed, 
during  that  time,  by  the  agents  and  spies 
of   Constantine,    who    endeavoured,    by 
every  art,  to  entrap  them  into  the  confes- 
sion of  imaginary  crimes.      Many  sunk 
under  the  barbarous  and  cruel  treatment 
they  received ;  others  fell  by  their  own 
hands.  After  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
the  survivors  were  brought  to  trial  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  were  ac- 
quitted, as  it  were,  in  a  mass,  no  suspicion 
of  a  state  offence  appearing  against  them : 
20 
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yet  many  of  those  unfortunate  beings, 
instead  of  being  liberated,  were  hurried 
off'  to  Russian  fortresses,  and  confined  in 
dungeons,  and  had  never  since  been  seen 
or    heard  of.      The   National    Tribunal, 
which  had  nobly  and  courageously  done 
that  duty  which  the  oath  imposed  upon 
the  Judges,  was  reprimanded  by  order  of 
the  Grand  Duke,  for  conduct  which  was 
interpreted   into   an  offence   against  the 
state.     No  one  had  attempted  to  deny 
that  the  constitution  of  Poland,  before  the 
insurrection  broke  out,  had  been  violated 
in  every  one  of  its  leading  provisions,  and 
hat  it  was,  in  fact,  wholly  subverted  and 
..estroyed  by  the  authority  of  the  King, 
who  had  sworn  to  preserve  and  maintain 
:t.    The  appeal  to  arms  was  justified  in 
the  eyes  oH  God  and  man;  if  not,  there 
never  was    a  justification  of   resistance 
against  oppression,  and  this  country  had 
lived  for  150  years  nnder  an  usurpation. 
On  what  ground  was  James  2nd  declared 
to  have  forfeited  all  right  to  the  allegiance 
of  his  subjects?     On  the  ground  that  he 
had  violated  the   fundamental  law,  and 
broken  the  solemn  compact  between  him 
and  them.     The  Prince  of  Orange  came 
in  upon  that  declaration,  and  the  House 
of  Brunswick  held  the  Crown  of  these 
realms  upon  the  same  and  no  other  title. 
But  even  if  he  were  to  admit,  that  the  in- 
surrection of  Poland  was  a  rebellion  not 
to  be  justified,  it  could  not  be  a  reason  for 
taking  away  the  liberties  of  a  whole  nation. 
The   Emperor   Nicholas  himself  did  not 
charge  the  Polish  nation  with  rebellion — 
he  stated  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
faction,  who  had  seduced  a  portion  of  his 
subjects  from  their  allegiance.     He  had 
already  admitted  that  those  who  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  exposed  themselves  to 
the  consequences  of  its  failure ;  but  the 
constitution  of  Poland,  and  the  rights  of 
the  people,  continued  as  before.     But  he 
had   laboured  this  case  too  much.     The 
difficulty,  indeed,   was  to  suggest  argu^ 
ments  to  be  answered  ;  for  those  who  sui>- 
ported  the  cause  of  the  Poles,  found  no 
opponent  in   the  field.      There  was  only 
one  publication  which  he  had  met  with, 
which  had  ventured  to  defend  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia  in  issuing  the 
manifesto,  and  the  organic  statute  of  the 
2t>th  of  February,  by  which  the  constitu- 
tion of  Poland,  and  its  political  existence 
as  a  state,  were  sought  to  be  annihilated. 
He  alluded  to  an  article  in  thei4%emetite 
Zeitung,  of  the  2nd   of  May   last,  and 


which  article  was  stated  therein  to  hare 
been  sent  for  insertion,  by  authority ;  he 
presumed,  it  came  from  the  coart  of  Ras- 
sia.    The  writer  did  not  deign  to  justify 
the  emperor  of  Russia  from  the  charge 
of   having  violated  the    constitation  of 
Poland — he  did  not  even  deny  the  fact 
that  the  constitution  was  violated  by  the 
emperor  of  Russia;  but  he  denied  that 
the  grant  of  a  constitution  was  a  condi- 
tion on  which  Alexander  held  the  crown 
of  Poland.     He  denied,  also,  that  either 
France  or  England    contributed  to  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  Poland,  and 
stated  it  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  truth  to 
ascribe  to  those  powers  the  part  of  medi- 
ators on  that  occasion.     He  added  that 
the  Poles  were  indebted  for  their  consti- 
tution to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
generously  granted  it  upon  the  entrcatiet 
and  representations  of  the  Poles  them- 
selves.    The  world  had  heard  of  treaties 
and   other   transactions  being   void    by 
reason  of  the  force  or  terror  employed  to 
procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  partiea  to 
them  :  but  this  writer  seemed  to  think  that 
the  more  voluntary  and  generous  the  act, 
the  less  binding  on  the  party.    Alexander 
freely  and  voluntarily  gave  a  constitution 
to  Poland,  and  because  the  gift  was  free 
and  voluntary,  it  was  a  gift,  it  was  eon- 
tended,  which  he  had  a  right  to  revoke 
and  take  away.    The  charge,  observe,  was 
not  merely  that  Nicholas,  by  the  Ukaie 
issued   since    the    insurrection  was    pat 
down,  had  taken  away  from  the  Polish 
nation  their  constitution  ;  but  that,  by  his 
acts,  and  those  of  Alexander,  before  the 
issuing  of   the  Ukase,  and    before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  insurrection,  the  con- 
stitution of  Poland  was,  in  fact,  destroyed. 
This  was  not  denied  by  the  writer  in  the 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  and  was,  indeed,  of 
no  consequence  to  his  reasoning,  and  did 
not  at   all   affect  it,  for  his    reasoning 
amounted  to  this,  that  the  constitution  of 
Poland  proceeding  from   the  generosity 
and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor,  was 
binding  on  the  Poles  who  received  it,  but 
not  on  the  Prince  who  gave  it,  or  on  the 
Prince  who  swore  solemnly  to  maintain  it* 
He  agreed,  however,  with  the  writer  that 
France  and  England  did  not  act  the  part 
of  mediators,  for  they  were  contracting 
parties    on  that  occasion.      The   writer 
further  said,  that  the  powers  at  the  Con- 
gress could  not  guarantee  a  constitution 
which  was  not  granted  till  eight  months 
after    the  Congress   broke    up.     What  I 
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could  there  be  no  guarantee  that  a  thing 
should  be  done,  as  well  as  that  a  thing 
that  was  done,  should  continue  to  exist  ? 
If  Alexander  was  to  give  the  constitution, 
according  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
constitution,  when  given,  was  to  become 
the  "  tie"  by  which  Poland  was  to  be 
bound  to  Russia,  and  became,  in  fact,  a 
part  of,  and  was,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
into  the  very  treaty  itself.  But  there  was 
another  view  which  might  be  taken  of  this 
question.  The  writer  of  the  article  re- 
ferred to,  seemed  to  think  that  Poland 
had  no  constitution  till  one  was  granted  to 
her  by  Alexander ;  or,  at  least,  that  she 
had  no  right  to  a  free  constitution  at  the 
time  of  that  grant,  and  that,  but  for  the 
generosity  of  Alexander,  she  never  would 
have  obtained  one.  But  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  before  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  an  independent 
state,  subject  to  the  king  of  Saxony  as 
Grand  Duke,  and  whose  title  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  Poland 
had  then,  as  she  had  always  had,  a  free 
constitution;  and  the  constitution  which 
she  enjoyed  under  the  king  of  Saxony, 
had  never  been  abrogated  or  taken  away. 
It  continued  lawfully  to  exist,  notwith- 
standing the  provisional  occupation  of 
Poland  by  the  Russians,  up  to,  and  at  the 
time  of,  the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  That  treaty 
spoke  of  Poland  being  bound  by  its  con- 
stitution to  the  empire  of  Russia,  speak- 
ing, as  some  have  contended,  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and 
speaking  of  it  as  a  constitution  then  exist- 
ing. It  spoke  also  of  Poland,  as  a  state 
then  "  enjoying"  a  distinct  administration.  \ 
It  could  not  be  denied  that  there  was 
considerable  force  in  the  reasoning;  but* 
he  used  it  only  to  show,  that  if  Alexander  i 
did  not  bind  himself  to  grant  a  constitu-  \ 
tion  to  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  erected  into 
a  kingdom,  he  took  upon  him  the  govern- 
ment of  that  state,  with  the  constitution 
which  it  then  had — a  constitution  as  free 
as  that  which  he  afterwards  gave  to 
Poland,  and  on  the  model  of  which  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  framed.  So 
that,  in  any  way,  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  Poland  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  that  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  in  becoming  king  of  Poland, 
ascended  the  throne  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  and  that  the  imperial  will 
could  never  convert  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  into  a  Russian  province.    Yet  a 


Russian  province,  the  in[)perial  will  had 
declared  that  Poland  should  in  future  be, 
and  that  her  political  existence  and  na- 
tionality were  at  an  end.  The  writer  in 
the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  or  rather,  the 
court  of  Russia,  considered  that  the 
organic  statute  was  a  sufficient  substitute 
for  the  constitution  of  Poland.  He  would 
not  waste  the  time  of  the  House  by 
showing  that  the  constitution  of  Poland 
had  been  taken  away ;  and  that  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  national  guarantee  for  liberty, 
public  or  private,  had  been  substituted  in 
its  roomv  The  power  to  make  laws,  and 
to  raise  taxes  in  Poland,  had  been  trant- 
ferred  to  the  Russian  Council  of  State; 
and  the  Diet  of  Poland,  as  well  at  the 
national  army,  had  ceased  to  exist.  '  Tbif 
last  was,  perhaps,  the  point  which  went 
deepest  into  the  hearts  of  the  Polet; 
Alexander  knew  well  what  was  the  feeling 
of  a  Polish  army,  and  what  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  valour  and  heroism, 
which  had  shone  forth  in  a  hundred  battles, 
whilst  that  feeling  was  respected.  By  an 
article  of  the  constitution,  "  the  army  wag 
to  preserve  the  colour  of  its  uniform,  its 
particular  customs,  and  all  the  badg^  of 
its  nationality."  By  the  Ukase,  the  Pole 
was  to  mingle  in  the  same  rank  with  the 
Russian — he  was  to  become  a  Russian 
soldier ;  his  uniform  was  to  be  Russian ; 
his  national  colours,  and  all  the  badges  of 
his  nationality,  were  taken  away  from  him. 
The  white  eagle  was  struck  down  ;  hot  he 
trusted  only  for  a  season !  ''  May  we  see 
it  again  raised,"  said  the  hon.  Member, 
''  and,  when  occasion  calls  for  it,  winging 
its  course  to  victory,  in  a  just  and  righteous 
cause !"  He  feared  he  had  exhausted  the 
patience  of  the  House,  as  he  had  his  own 
strength,  in  dilating  on  this  painful  and 
heart-rendinjc  subject;  but  he  craved  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  for  a  very  little 
longer,  whilst  he  stated  a  few  facts  illus- 
trative of  the  present  unhappy  and  mos- 
distressing  state  of  that  devoted  country 
and  its  inhabitants.  Not  only  had  the 
constitution  and  nationality  of  Poland 
been  taken  away,  but  means  had  been 
taken  to  destroy  the  very  germ  of  her  in- 
stitutions. Her  schools  of  instmction 
(all  but  the  very  lowest)  had  been  abolish- 
ed ;  her  Universities  shut  up  ;  her  cabinets 
and  collections  carried  away  ;  her  military 
schools  emptied  ;  whilst  thousands  cf 
Pole^,  citizens  of  all  ages,  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolution,  or  who  were 
charged  with  having  done  so,  were 
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dragged  into  Siberia,  to  labour  in  the 
mines,  or  to  undergo  whatever  other 
mercy  their  oppressors  might  have  in  store 
for  them.  The  last  accounts  from  the 
frontiers  of  Siberia  stated,  that  along  the 
whole  line  of  road,  columns  of  Polish  sub- 
jects and  Polish  soldiers,  were  met  as  in 
procession,  ten-and-ten,  linked  together 
by  bars  of  iron.  It  was  calculated  that 
80,000  Poles  had  been  sent  to  Siberia, 
and  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Russian 
empire.  In  contempt  of  the  amnesty 
granted  to  the  military,  they  had  been 
compelled,  without  exception,  officers  and 
men,  to  serve  in  the  Russian  armies,  as 
private  soldiers,  or,  at  most,  as  officers  of 
the  very  lowest  grade,  and  were  sent  to 
distant  and  desert  countries,  probably 
never  to  return.  Out  of  twenty-two 
Polish  Generals  included  in  the  amnesty, 
but  who  were  sent  away,  notwithstanding, 
to  distant  parts  of  the  Russian  empire, 
only  four  had  yet  been  suffered  to  return 
to  their  hotnes.  Children  had  been  carried 
away  by  thousands — he  said  by  thousands ! 
— under  the  colour  or  pretence  of  an  Im- 
perial Ukase,  which  declared,  that  all 
infants  who  had  neither  father  nor  mother, 
belonged  to  the  state,  and  that  he,  the 
Emperor,  as  father  of  the  country,  named 
himself  their  guardian.  It  was  in  vain  to 
protest  that  these  orphans  had  friends, 
protectors,  relations,  who  were  willing  to 
take  charge  of  them — nay,  in  whose 
charge  they  actually  were — and  that  they 
were  in  want  of  nothing — such  remon- 
strances were  unheeded ;  and  the  young 
and  innocent  victims  were  torn  away  from 
the  soil  which  had  given  them  birth,  to  be 
brought  up  in  distant  parts  of  Russia,  in 
another  religion,  and  with  other  manners, 
with  a  view,  as  was  pretended,  of  good 
towards  the  Polish  children^  but  with  the 
sole  view,  as  he  believed,  of  making  them 
Muscovites,  slaves,  and  enemies  of  Poland. 
The  abuse  to  which  the  execution  of  the 
Imperial  Ukase  was  liable,  was  sufficiently 
obvious ;  and  it  was  said  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  orphans,  but  to  be  extended  to 
the  children  of  the  absent,  including 
almost  all  those  who  had  taken  part,  and 
had  survived  the  revolutionary  war.  There 
was  one  case  of  more  than  ordinary  seve- 
rity, of  which  most  hon.  Members  must 
have  heard,  but  which  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  shortly  stating  to  the  House. 
It  was  the  case  of  Prince  Roman  San- 
gousko,  a  Pole  of  high  birth,  who  joined 
the  national  army  of  Poland  early  in  the 


revolution,  and  was  taken  piiioiier,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  be  degraded  from  the 
rank  of  noble,  and  to  banishment  and 
confiscation.  He  had  served  in  the  king- 
dom  of  Poland,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
there,  but  his  chief  estates  were  fitoated 
in  the  province  of  Lithuania,  and  he  was 
condemned  as  a  Lithuanian  tu1]jeet  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  estate  in  that  province 
confiscated.  This  sentence  was  submitted 
to  the  Emperor,  and  it  was  laid  before 
him  on  the  festival  day  of  his  patron  saint, 
with  a  view  to  propitiate  his  clemency  and 
mercy.  Of  what  he  was  about  to  state, 
he  wished  he  could  question  the  authen- 
ticity. Would  it  be  believed,  that  in  place 
of  giving  way  to  a  feeling  of  mercy 
towards  the  unfortunate  Prince,  he  wrote, 
with  his  own  hand,  and  added  to  the 
sentence  of  banishment  to  Siberia,  these 
words — '^  To  be  sent  on  foot ;"  and  this 
dreadful  sentence  had  been  carried  rigoar- 
ously  into  execution.  The  mother  of  the 
Prince  repaired  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  im- 
plore from  the  Emperor,  not  pardon  for 
her  son,  but  pity,  and  a  mitigation  of  his 
physical  sufferings.  It  was  insinuated 
that  some  mitigation  might  take  place ; 
but  upon  certain  conditions — the  Prince 
was  expected  to  declare  that  he  was 
drawn  into  rebellion  from  despair,  occa- 
sioned by  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  that  he 
had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  it  by  the 
injunctions  of  his  mother,  which  accom- 
panied her  blessing.  The  Prince  declined 
to  receive  a  mitigation  of  his  sentence  on 
either  of  those  conditions.  He  saidy  that 
he  had  acted  on  his  own  judgment,  and  a 
sense  of  duty  which  he  owed  his  country, 
and  that  he  was  ready  to  abide  the  conse^ 
qnences  of  his  act.  The  heart  of  a  ge- 
nerous Prince  would  have  been  touchied 
by  this  noble  sentiment ;  but  the  sentence 
on  Prince  Sangousko  was  carried  into 
rigorous  execution,  and  his  broken-heart- 
ed mother  had  not  been  able,  to  this  day^ 
to  ascertain  what  colony  in  Siberia  haid 
been  assigned  to  her  unfortunate  and 
gallant  son,  as  the  scene  of  his  misery  and 
degradation.  The  Prince  left  behind  him 
a  daughter  of  the  age  of  eight  years,  who 
was  under  the  care  of  her  grandfather,  the 
father  of  the  Prince,  one  of  the  surri? ing 
fellow-soldiers  of  Kosciusko,  who  was  al- 
lowed to  occupy,  under  surreillance,  one 
of  the  estates  in  Volhynia.  A  party  of 
military  entered  the  house  of  this  aged 
Prince,  with  the  intent,  as  it  was  suppowd, 
of  carrying  away  the  infant.  The  cm  Ban 
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seised  the  infant  m  hit  arnM,  and  threat- 
ened to  plunge  a  poignard  into  her  breast, 
rather  than  deliver  her  up.  This  resolute 
conduct  struck  dismay  into  the  hearts  of 
the  party,  and  time  was  gained  to  save 
the  child,  and  convey  her  to  the  Austrian 
territory.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply 
cases  of  oppression  in  the  dominions  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  wherever  Poles  were  to 
be  found.  But  cases  of  oppression  were 
not  confined  to  his  own  territories:  by 
virtue  of  the  supremacy  which  he  as- 
sumed in  Europe,  he,  or  his  ministers 
acting  for  him,  called  upon  independent 
Governments,  by  base  compliances,  to  aid 
him  in  his  course  of  persecution.  TThe 
case  of  M.  Thours  appeared  to  have  been 
one  of  that  description.  It  took  place  in 
the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Hanover. 
Were  the  minister  of  the  king  of  Hanover 
in  the  House,  he  should  demand  of  him 
an  explanation  of  this  transaction.  It  was 
this :  M.  Thours  was  employed  officially 
in  some  capacity  in  the  Diet  of  Poland, 
and  was  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession 
certain  papers  implicating  many  Poles  in 
the  transactions  of  that  period.  The  Rus- 
sian minister  at  Dresden  demanded  that 
this  person  should  be  arrested,  and  that 
his  papers  should  be  seized ;  and  it  had 
been  stated  that  this  demand  was  com- 
plied with— that  Thours  vms  arrested  in 
the  Hanoverian  dominions;  and  tbougih 
he  was  not  detained  as  a  prisoner,  yet  his 
papers  were  taken  from  him  and  dieiivered 
up  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Dresden. 
This  proceeding  was  defended  in  some 
newspapers,  on  the  ground  that  every 
state  belonging  to  the  Germanic  Confede- 
ration was  bound  by  treaty  to  deliver  up 
criminals.  But  this  defence  would  not 
hold  good  in  the  present  case,  because 
Thours  was  not  a  criminal,  nor  was  he 
considered  or  treated  as  such.  He  was 
not  detained  in  custody;  but  his  con- 
fidential papers  were*  seized  and  taken 
from  him.  The  supremacy  asserted  by 
Russia,  and  the  tone  df  dictation  assumed 
by  her  in  every  public  transaction,  suffi- 
ciently disclosed  her  views  of  attaining 
general  domination  throoghout  Europe. 
Her  system  of  aggrandizement  was  pur- 
saed  with  a  steady  and  successful  policy, 
beyond  any  example  in  modem  history. 
It  was  said,  that  the  extent  of  her  domin- 
ion was  her  weakness — that  it  must  fall 
to  pieces  by  its  own  weight.  So  it  was 
said  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  let  it  be 
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the  Roman  power,  after  it  had  beeh'dih- 
clared  by  Augustas  that  the  strength  of 
the  empire  depended  on  the  confinement 
not  the  extension,  of  its  limits.  Theaf^ 
grandizement  of  Russia,  and  the  inci%M 
of  her  power,  ought  to  be  a  cause  of*  thi% 
most  watchful  and  unceasing  jealousy  to 
the  other  powers  of  Europe.  She*  scil  -at 
naught  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  the  aright 
of  independent  nations.  By  her-  UnM 
she  annuls  treaties,  and  changes^  tte 
public  law  of  Europe-^her  preMit'St^ 
tempt  was  to  destroy  the  political  >  exirit^ 
ence  of  a  European  kingdom,  to  tlw^isis<^ 
tablishment  and  formation  of  whidh -'tfciii 
country  was  a  party.  It  importAd^dl^ 
honour  and  character  of  Great  oritaiiiiStMc 
Poland  should  not  be  abandoned  ;>  sttdt 
whatever  might  be  the  result  <i!f-'db6%t& 
tempts  to  save  her,  should  they  'prdfij^  in 
the  end,  unsuccessful,  Britain  could lieKA 
acquiesce ;  but  must,  on  the  ^xMMrJr) 
enter  the  most  solemn  protest  agbinst^ah 
act  so  unjust  and  so  atrocious  ai  tbe^eia' 
tinction  of  the  political  existence  and  na- 
tionality of  Poland.  He  sought  not,  at 
the  present  moment,  for  the  disclosure  of 
any  matters  relating  to  negotiations,  either 
pending,  or  about  to  be  carried  on  be- 
tween this  country  and  Russia,  in  respect 
to  Poland ;  but  he  begged  leave  to  move 
for  copies  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  empAor 
of  Russia  of  the  26th  of  February  htt, 
and  of  the  Organic  Statute  to  which  it 
referred ;  and  also  for  a  copy  or  extract 
from  the  Despatch  of  the  British  Miniiler 
at  St.  Petersburg,  communicating  the 
same  to  his  Majesty's  Government. 

Lord  Sandon  seconded  the  Motion, 
He  cordially  concurred  in  all  which  had 
fallen  from  his  hon.  friend,  who  had  so 
completely  exhausted  the  subject,  that 
he  should  have  said  nothing  were  he  not 
anxious  to  support  the  prayer  of  a  peti- 
tion which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by 
a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  men 
in  the  city  of  Bristol.  He  regretted  that 
they  were  tied  down  to  express  their 
grief  and  sorrow,  being  unable  to  take  a 
more  active  part  in  obtaining  redress. 
He  niukt  say,  that  he  was  not  prepared,  to 
assert  that  England  should  go  to  war  for 
such  a  purpose  as  that  of  compelling 
Russia  to  do  justice  to  Poland ;  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  En^and  from 
setting  herself  free  from  the  reproach  of 
being  indifferent  to  liberty — of  raising  her 
voice  in  support  of  the  Hghts  of   that 
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Treaty  of  Vienna,  she  posesscd  the  most 
perfect  right  to  do  so  ;  and  he  hoped  that 
that  right  would  be  speedily  exercised. 
It  was  in  the  highest  degree  chimerical  to 
expect  that  the  Russians  and  the  Poles 
would  ever  amalgamate  or  form  one  people 
—no  matter  how  often  the  attempt  might 
be  made,  it  could  not  but  end  in  failure 
and  disappointment.  There  was  one  im- 
portant consideration  to  which  h^  wished 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  ;  it  was,  that  the  conduct  of 
Russia  had  completely  put  an  end  to  the 
arrangement  made  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  ;  and  it  was  open  to  the  Powers 
of  Europe  to  make  what  settlement  of 
the  pending  question  the  present  circum- 
stances might  demand.  He  hoped  that 
the  lime  was  not  distant  when  the  Crown 
of  Poland  would  be  declared  independent, 
and  when  that  country  would  be  placed 
in  such  a  situation  as  to  enable  her  to 
nl61  her  duties  amongst  the  great  family 
of  the  States  of  Europe.  In  the  consi- 
deration of  such  a  question  as  that,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  think,  that  there 
did  not  exist  a  second  opinion,  either  in 
that  House  or  in  the  nation  at  large.  It 
had  been  contended,  on  the  part  of  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  that  the  Poles  had 
forfeited  their  right  to  a  free  constitution , 
as  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  people 
of  Scotland,  after  the  events  of  1745, 
had  forfeited  all  right  to  personal  or 
political  liberty. 

Viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  if  it 
were  his  intention  to  object  to  the  present 
Motion,  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  enter 
into  the  subject  somewhat  in  detail,  and 
to  discuss  the  question  at  full  length ; 
but  that  would  be  unnecessary,  as  he  was 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  production  of  the 
papers.  And  as  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  had  had  the  good  taste  and  judg- 
ment to  say  that,  neither  by  his  argu- 
ments, nor  by  the  Motion  with  which  he 
intended  to  conclude,  did  he  mean  to 
drive  his  Majesty's  Government  into  any 
defence  or  explanation  of  the  conduct 
which  they  had  pursued  in  reference  to 
the  affairs  of  Poland,  he  should  avail 
himself  of  what  had  fallen  from  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend,  and  beg  the  House  to 
excuse  him  from  entering  into  any  discus- 
sion or  explanation  of  the  conduct  pur- 
sued by  Government  in  those  transactions. 
He  was  sure  there  was  no  person  who 
must  not  see  that,  with  reference  to  all 
the  interests  conceroedi  and  on  every  ac* 


count,  he  should  best  discbarge  his  daty 
by  not  entering  into  any  statement  of  that 
nature.  At  the  same  time^  he  was  bound 
in  justice  to  add,  that  the  Government  of 
this  country  was  not  blind  to  the  rights 
conferred  upon  us  by  theTreaty  of  Vienna. 
No  man  could  entertain  a  doubt  that 
Great  Britain  possessed  a  full  right  to 
express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  per- 
formance or  the  non-performance  of  the 
stipulations  contained  in  that  treaty. 
Nevertheless,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
England  lay  under  no  peculiar  obligation^ 
individually,  and  independently  of  the 
other  contracting  parties,  to  adopt  mea- 
sures of  direct  interference  by  force.  For 
the  reasons,  then,  which  he  had  already 
stated,  he  took  for  granted  that  the  House 
would  not  expect  him  to  explain  at  length 
thecommunicationswhich  had  taken  place 
between  his  Majesty's  Government  and 
their  agents  at  foreign  Courts,  upon  the 
subject  of  Poland.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
had  adverted  to  the  severities  practised 
by  the  Russian  government  towards  the 
Poles,  and  expressed  an  apprehension 
that  other  and  still  more  objectionable 
severities  were  likely  to  take  place.  He 
(Lord  Palmerston)  should  not  at  that 
moment,  enter  into  details,  but  bethought 
every  man  who  heard  him  must  feel  that 
it  was  the  interest  of  Russia  to  take  a 
very  different  course,  and  to  attach  the 
people  of  Poland  to  her  govemmenty  not 
more  by  the  justice  of  her  policy,  than  hy 
the  concession  of  those  institutions  whicn 
were  known  to  be  the  most  agreeable  to 
their  feelings.  No  man  who  beard  him 
could  doubt  that  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
Russian  government  to  win  the  attach- 
ment of  the  people  for  the  sovereign 
appointed  to  rule  over  them;  and  he 
must  say,  that  any  idea  of  exterminating 
a  whole  people,  in  the  manner  represented 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman^ 
seemed  to  him  so  improbable,  that  he 
really  could  not  understand  on  what 
grounds  the  supposition  rested ;  and,  at  all 
events,  he  was  confident  it  would  be  found 
not  to  be  correct.  With  respect  to  the 
case  of  Thours,  which  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman ^ 
he  felt  it  necessary  to  state,  that  he  under- 
stood Thours  to  be  a  subject  either  of 
Prussia  or  of  Saxony,  and  therefore  the 
Hanoverian  government,  in  arresting  hiro^ 
was  merely  performing  a  duty,  which  ac« 
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il  WM  not  aU«  to  rtfam*  He  did  not 
conceive  it  to  be  his  duty  to  make  any 
further  obsenradont ;  and  the  more  to,  as 
He  had  already  said  he  did  not  intend  to 
refuse  the  papers  which  were  moved  for. 
If,  however,  any  observations  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  evening,  which  required 
explanation  on  his  part,  he  trusted  the 
House  would  extend  to  him  its  indulgence, 
and  permit  him  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply. 

Lord  Morpeth:  Rising,  as  I  do,  to  speak  in 
behalf  of  Poland,  I  am,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure  differently  situated  from  others 
who  take  the  same  view,  because  I  am 
not  without  some  personal  predilection 
for  Russia*  It  was  my  fortune  to  receive 
in  that  country  much  kindness  and  hos- 
pitality. I  saw  there  much  to  amuse  and 
interest  me.  I  saw  a  good  deal  to  admire 
and  to  like.  I  contracted  a  considerable 
kindness  of  feeling  towards  Russia.  I 
have  taken  opportunities  of  expressing  it, 
when  the  occasion  allowed,  in  this  House. 
I  rejoiced  most  cordially  over  the  joint 
glories  of  Navarino.  I  grudged  not  the 
trophies  of  Varna  and  Shumna.  I  had 
no  wish  to  foresee  in  the  chastisers  of 
barbaroQS  and  infidel  Turkey  the  oppres- 
sors of  ctvilixed  and  Christian  Poland. 
Again,  1  conceived  a  very  high  opinion 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor. 
I  know  that  bis  brow  had  not  grown  pale 
before  the  most  imminent  and  critical 
peril  that  ever  fronted  a  sovereign  upon 
his  entrance  to  dominion ;  and  I  remark- 
ed an  attention  and  devotion  to  the  bnsi* 
ness  of  his  station,  highly  creditable  to  a 
person  of  any  rank,  much  more  so  to  the 
ruler  of  half  the  Continent.  I  say  thus 
much  to  prove  that  I  am  not  naturally 
indisposed,  but  quite  the  reverse,  to  Russia 
and  her  rulers ;  of  course,  in  their  maxims 
of  policy  and  habits  of  government  there 
must  be  many  things  not  congenial  to 
British  feeling ;  but  I  hear  of  no  country 
which  has  a  wider  field  before  her  than 
Russia,  if  she  had  her  true  interests,  and 
studied  her  real  glory,  for  developing  all 
her  gigantic  scale  of  resources,  for  extend- 
ing gradually  the  soft  and  high  influences 
of  civilization,  industry,  and  art,  over  her 
boundless  and  untried  regions,  for  raising 
herself  and  benefitting  the  world.  But  I 
must  arraign  her  policy,  when  she  chooses 
that  the  sceptre  she  might  wield  with  so 
much  advantage  to  mankind,  should  be  a 
weapon  of  aggression  and  a  rod  of  iron. 
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on  any  other,  tenure  but  an  independent 
nation,  which  she  is  bound  to  see  right* 
eously,  lawfully  and  constitutionally  go* 
vemcNl.  I  will  not  enter  into  the  delicate 
and  intricate  questmn  of  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  several  treaties.  Such  as 
they  are,  I  tmst  that  my  noble  friend, 
actmg,  I  hope,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  nations  of  Enrops,  will  exaot  ihefar 
faithful  fulfilment,  daaling  impartially  be- 
tween the  powerful  and  the  weak.  Neither 
do  I  feel  willing  to  dwell  upon .  those 
painful  details  of  vengeance  and  suffimng, 
by  which  our  minds  are  now  so  often 
harassed,  without  those  better  opportu- 
nities which  others  must  possess  of  verify- 
ing their  exact  authenticity.  I  .CMStiot, 
however,  but  remark,  if  all,  or  moA.jot 
what  we  hear  is  true — and  much,  alai  t 
we  know  must  be — if  the  design  is  on  foot, 
and  in  active  progress,  to  annihilate  the 
Polish  nation,  name,  constitution,  lan- 
guage— all  but  her  immortal  memory—- and 
this,  the  land  of  the  Casim^rs  and  Sigii- 
munds,  of  Sobieski  and  Kosciusko— 4he 
land  that  first  resisted  the  torrent  of  Ua- 
homedan  invasion,  and  secured  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  £urope ;  if  her  princes, 
and  nobles,  and  senators  are  consigned 
to  the  dungeons,  the  mines,  the  graves  of 
Siberia ;.  if  her  noble  ladies  travel  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne — and  I  am  told  their  wy 
presence  has  struck  a  chill  into  the  fes- 
tivities of  the  capital— and  sue  not  for  jpar^ 
don,  but  for  pity  upon  those  whose  wult 
it  was  to  act  with  conscientious  and  heroic, 
though  perhaps  despairing  devotkm,  in 
the  cause  of  their  country,  while  they 
thought  they  had  one ;  and  that  sait  is 
denied  them :  if,  while  in  confiscation  and 
exile,  they  teach  the  course  of  her  Czar- 
toriskys  and  her  Sangouskos,  her  rising 
and  spirited  youth  are  daily  drafted  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Russian  armies, 
and  prepare  new  Te  Deums  for  futare 
triumphs  over  the  freedom  of  the  world ; 
if,  further -— ob,  crowning  horror!-— let 
it  be  well  attested  before  we  credit  il— 
children  are  carried  off  to  lose  the  memory 
of  their  noble  country  on  the  frozen  banks 
of  the  Obe,  or  among  the  mountainous 
steeps  of  Caucasus;  if  these  things  be, 
we  may,  without  much  compromising  our- 
selves, say,  that  a  case  is  made  out  for  the 
energetic  intervention  of  England  and  of 
Europe;  we  may,  without  much  presum- 
ing, add,  that  whatever  becomes  of  that 
intervention,  great  room  is  left  for  the 
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Sir  George  Warrender  was  anxious  to 
look  at  the  question  divested  of  all  personal 
feelings,  but  he  still  could  not  altogether 
g^t  rid  of  the  impression  produced  on  him 
by  the  statements  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kirkcudbright  (Mr.  Fergusson). 
He  looked,  however,  with  confidence  to 
the  exertions  of  the  Government,  and  he 
derived  much  consolation  from  the  know- 
ledge that  they  possessed  a  Secretary  of 
State  disposed  to  act  on  true  British  prin- 
ciples. In  the  year  1793,  Earl  Grey,  on 
this  very  question  of  Poland,  moved  a  Re- 
solution to  the  effect,  that  the  general 
principles  on  which  the  security  of  nations 
rested,  were  wounded  through  the  side  of 
Poland.  If  the  principles  on  which  the  se- 
curity of  nations  rests  were  wounded  through 
the  sideof  Poland ,  then  how  much  more  were 
they  wounded  now,  when,  as  they  had  heard 
to-night,  a  solemn  treaty  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  had  been  grossly  violated  ?  He  de- 
rived consolation,  however,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  person  nearly  connected  with 
the  noble  Premier  from  whom  this  reso- 
lution emanated,  was  about  to  proceed  to 
St.  Petersburg;  and  he  felt  confident, 
from  the  reputation  of  the  noble  Ambassa- 
dor, that  the  honour  and  interests  of  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  the  wishes  of  her  people, 
would  be  consulted  in  the  remonstrances 
which  his  instructions  would  call  on  him  to 
put  forth.  He  was  confident  that  the 
people  of  England  would  view  with  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction  any  approach  to- 
wards the  policy  of  the  school  of  Castle- 
reagh ;  for,  although  other  subjects  had  di- 
verted their  attention  for  some  time  past, 
he  could  assurethe  Government,  that  there 
existed  throughout  the  country  the  great- 
est regret  for  the  fate  of  Poland,  and  the 
warmest  sympathy  for  her  brave  and  suf- 
fering people. 

Lord  Ebrington  could  not  avoid  saying 
a  few  words  on  behalf  of  a  people  whose 
patience,  under  the  most  grinding  oppres- 
sion, could  only  be  equalled  by  the  almost 
superhuman  bravery  with  which  they  had 
contended  against  the  power  of  their  op- 
pressors. Independent,  however,  of  all 
considerations  of  humanity,  there  were  con- 
siderations of  policy  which  could  not  well 
be  overlooked.  Was  it  to  be  supposed 
that  if  the  present  aggression  of  Russia  was 
suffered  to  pass  unnoticed— if  the  perfidy 
of  which  she  had  been  guilty  to  the  country 
she  was  called  to  rule  over,  on  conditions, 
every  one  of  which  she  had  violated,  was 
Buffered  to  go  without  punishment— 'there 


would  be  any  permanent  lecurity  fiir  the 
peace  of  any  of  the  neighbouriDg  States  ? 
Could  Austria  or  Prussia  look  with  any 
confidence  to  a  permanent  peace,  or  to  the 
security  of  their  possessions,  unless  a  check 
was  given  to  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of 
Russia  ?  Allusion  had  been  made  to  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna :  he  was  one  of  those  who 
thought  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  theconsam- 
mation  of  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
greater  Powers  against  the  weaker,  and 
that  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  in- 
tended for  the  aggrandisement  of  the 
greater  Powers  at  the  expense  of  the 
lesser.  On  this  account  he  had  always 
looked  at  it  with  regret;  but  be  con- 
fessed he  felt  gratified  to  learn  that  a 
British  Minister  at  that  time  had 
laboured  to  restore  Poland  to  her  rank 
among  nations.  He  was  happy  to  have 
such  an  opportunity  to  do  justice  to  the 
character  of  the  Minister  who  at  that  time 
represented  England  at  the  Congress,  and 
to  learn  that  he,  as  well  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  descendants  of  Maria  Teresa, 
was  anxious  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
that  kingdom  which  had  formed  the  bar- 
rier of  Christendom  against  the  utmost 
power  of  its  Mahomedan  assailants.  If  the 
present  aggression  was  acquiesced  in,  he 
saw,  however,  no  hopes  of  permanent 
peace  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  with  no 
slight  satisfaction  that  he  viewed  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  dear  friend  of  his,  and  a 
near  relation  of  the  Premier,  to  the  em- 
bassy to  St.  Petersburg.  This  appoint- 
ment gave  him  confidence  as  to  the  result, 
and  would  infuse  fresh  courage  in  the 
hearts  of  the  friends  of  freedom.  He  was 
as  anxious  as  any  man  to  avoid  plunging 
his  country  into  the  horrors  of  war.  He 
was  anxious  to  avoid  anything  which 
could  have  the  effect  of  precipitating  the 
country  into  war,  but  he  was  satisfied,  that 
firmness  at  the  present  moment  was  the 
best  method  of  avoiding  contests  hereafter. 
Should  they,  however,  be  compelled  to 
draw  the  sword  in  order  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  nature,  he  hoped  it  would  be  in 
conjunction  with  their  free  neighboar  and 
ally  of  France,  and  in  support  of  free 
principles  and  free  constitutions. 

Mr.  0*ConneU  was  almost  afraid  to 
trust  himself  to  speak  as  he  felt  on  this 
subject,  in  such  a  place,  and  among  those 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  They  had 
been  told  of  the  violation  of  the  rignts  of 
Poland,  by  the  violation  of  the  terms  of 
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land  depended  not  on  theTraaty  of  Vienna ; 
and  those  who  tasumed  at  that  Conference 
the  power  of  dispoaing  of  that  territory, 
had  no  more  right  to  do  ao  than  a  band  of 
robbera  at  any  time  poaseaaed  to  parcel 
out  the  apoil  they  obtained  in  their  excur- 
aiona  in  aearch  of  plunder.  Poland  waa 
no  conquered  country.  It  had  been  run 
over  by  the  troops  of  France,  and  by  the 
troops  of  Ruaaia,  and  of  Auatria,  but  it  waa 
not  conquered ;  and  aa  to  ita  righta,  they 
exiated  before  the  apoUation  of  1772,  or 
the  division  of  1791,  and  were  not  to  be 
taken  away  or  diaposed  of  by  any  treaty 
which  the  Congress  of  Vienna  might  have 
thought  proper  to  enter  into.  They  had 
heard  that  night  of  the  atrociUea  per- 
petrated by  Ruaaia.  Wivea  were  aeparated 
from  their  huabanda — all  the  tiea  of  hu- 
manity were  aevered,  and  100,000  children 
had  been  aent  into  the  interior  of  Roaaia, 
to  forget  their  language,  their  kindred,  and 
their  country.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Morpeth)  had  apoken  of  the  gratification 
he  felt  in  being  known  to  the  emperor  of 
Ruaaia,  and  in  having  viaited  hia  Court. 
For  hia  (Mr.  O'Conneira)  part,  he  ahould 
be  aahamed  of  auch  an  acquaintance.  If 
the  emperor  of  Ruaaia  had  been  a  amaller 
and  more  inaigoi£k!ant  peraon,  it  would 
have  been  conaidfRed  a  aiagrace  to  hold 
any  communicatioii  with  him;  but  becauae 
he  had  a  horde  of  300,000,  or  400,000 
barbariana  at  hia  back,  waa-  that  a  leaaon 
why  mankind  ahould  not  treat  him  as  he 
deseryed,  and  execrate  him  on  account  of 
h  is  crimes  ?  The  miscreant  conqueror  had 
violated  the  treaty  which  placed  Poland 
in  hia  handi,  in  a  manner  auch  aa  no 
treaty  waa  ever  violated  before.  The  mia- 
creant  barbarian  had  violated  all  compact 
— had  trampled  on  all  righta ;  and  waa  thia 
Attila — thia  acourge  of  God — to  found 
a  new  claim  to  the  kingdom  of  Poland, 
becauae  barbarian  force  had  crowned  hia 
perfidy  and  infamy  with  aucceaa  ?  Look  at 
the  hiatory  of  Poland  from  1770,  and  say 
of  what  crime  Attila,  the  acourge  of  God 
waa  guilty,  of  which  the  Ruaaiana  had  not 
been  guilty  in  Poland.  The  debt  with  which 
thia  country  waa  loaded  had,  it  waa  aaid, 
prevented  her  taking  that  atation  amongst 
the  nations  of  Europe  which  she  ought  to 
have  taken;  but  Imb  did  not' despair  of 
England  yet,  for  the  efiect  of  the  Reform 
Bill  would  be,  to  give  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple in  this  country  an  impulse  it  had  not 
yet  received,  and  that  M>irit,  urged  on  by 
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would  pveaa  unon  the  Government  of  diis 
counti^f-r-wouid  press,  too,  upon  tib6 
stock-gobbing  government  of  France— and 
compel  the  unpopular  monarch  thera 
(whom  he  took  to  be  aa  great  a  traitor  to 
the  canae  of  liberty  aa  any  man  could  be) 
to  aympathiae  with  the  feeiinga  of  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  and  encoura^  the  people 
of  Germany,  who  were  not  diapoaea  to  be 
much  longer  the  mere  paaaive  inatruments  of 
their  rulera,  to  range  themaelvea  along  with 
every  rational  government,  and  inaist  npoQ 
juaUce  being  done  to  Poland.  The  aame 
democratic  apirit  would  enable  all  ftee  go- 
vernmenta  to  ahow  to  Ruaaia,  that  if  ahe 
peraevered  longer  in  the  career  of  crime, 
the  univeraal  voice  of  Europe,  and  the 
arm  of  Europe  would  be  too  atrong  for 
her.  It  waa  a  question  not  of  arguasent 
but  of  natural  feeling.  No  coontty 
had  been  so  ill  treated  aa  Poland.  On 
no  country  had  auch  barbaritiea  been 
exerciaed.  The  conduct  of  Russia  waa 
moat  atrocioua,  and  the  amount  of  her 
Crimea  daily  increaaing.  He  truated,  how- 
ever, that  the  day  was  not  far  distant  wbea 
the  nationality  of  Poland  should  be  once 
more  restored. 

Mr.  Schonswar  expreased  hia  abhorvence 
at  the  atrocitiea  which  hid  been  perpetated 
againat  Poland.  He  could  peraonally  con- 
firm the  atatementa  made  in  the  Houae  that 
night,  by  the  teatimony  of  peraona  who  had 
lately  arrived  from  that  unhappy  ooantry. 
He  hoped  it  waa  not  yet  too  late  for  me 
mtervention  of  thia  country,  and  he  trttslted 
to  the  apiiit  of  the  people,  backed  by  that 
Houae,  to  aave  the  peq)le  of  Poland  fiom 
utteir  eztmction. 

Colonel  Evans  aaid,  he  foUy  agreed  vrith 
the  hon.  Member  (Sir  George  Vrarrender) 
in  the  tribute  of  reapect  which  he  had  paid 
to  the  noble  Secretsury  for  Foreign  Aflnira. 
That  noble  Lord,  although  only  in  a  few 
worda,  had  admitted  the  right  of  our  de- 
manding an  explanation  from  Russia ;  and 
that  very  admission  waa  tantamount  to 
thia^  that  if  the  explanationa  were  not  aa- 
tia&ctory,  aome  other  course  would  be 
adopted  to  vindicate  the  honour  and  con« 
aiatency  of  this  country.  He  was  glad  that 
thia  aubject  had  been  brought  forward  by 
the  learned  Gentleman  (IVir.  Cutlar  Fer- 
gusaon),  and  it  must  rejoice  every  friend  to 
liberty  and  humanity  to  hear  tibe  de* 
nunciatibns  which  were  uttered  aeainst  the 
conduct  of  Russia.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  denunciations, 
bat  that  they  would  act  with  te  wMgi 
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that  became  a  free  and  generous  people. 
He  should  not  shrink  from  a  war,  if  a  war 
became  necessary,  although  he  was  glad 
that  the  peace  of  Europe  had  hitherto  been 
preserved.  If,  however,  as  a  sad  alter- 
native, war  should  become  necessary,  both 
England  and  France  were  bound  to  enter 
into  it.  Russia  was  really  at  the  mercy  of 
France  and  England.  Her  new  acquisi- 
tions in  Asia  and  elsewhere  could  soon  be 
wrested  from  her,  and  by-and-by  she 
might  be  reduced  to  her  proper  dimensions. 
If  the  negotiations  were  to  terminate 
in  hostility  between  Russia,  and  France 
and  England  on  the  other  side,  the  cause 
of  liberty  could  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  power  of  the  Autocrat  or  his  allies. 

Mr.  G ally  Knight  k\t  under  great  obliga- 
tion to  thehon.  member  for  Kirkcudbright, 
for  bringing  the  subject  of  Poland  again 
before  the  House ;  because  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  wanting  to  itself  if  it  did 
not  express  an  opinion  upon  this  important 
subject — if  it  testified  neither  sympathy 
with  the  calamities,  nor  interest  in  the  fate, 
of  a  nation,  of  which  it  appeared  to  be  the 
destiny  to  offer  to  successive  generations, 
the  sad,  but  illustrious,  spectacle  of  un- 
successful valour,  and  unrewarded  virtue — 
of  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  destiny  to 
be  always  the  victim  of  oppression,  and 
always  the  admiration  of  the  world.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  last  unhappy  struggle, 
however  much  our  feelin;^8  mi^ht  have  si- 
ded with  Poland,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
it  was  a  contest  which  belonged  to  Russia 
and  Poland  alone.  The  patriots,  who 
appealed  to  the  sword,  took  the  chances  of 
war;  and,  however  much  we  might  have 
admired  the  gallantry  of  their  defence,  and 
however  much  we  might  have  wished  that 
that  defence  might  have  proved  successful 
— no  ground  existed  on  which  it  would 
have  been  justifiable  for  other  nations  to 
have  recourse  to  military  interference. 
But  the  war  party  of  Paris  had  much  to 
answer  for.  He  feared  they  encouraged 
the  patriots  to  expose  themselves  to  an 
overwhelming  force,  by  pledges  of  assist- 
ance which  they  had  no  power  of  redeem- 
ing, and  by  promises  which  no  Minister 
could  have  attempted  to  fulfil.  And  now 
all  was  over.  Colossal  force  had  again 
prevailed.  Poland  had  become  the  the- 
atre of  another  tragedy.  The  curtain  had 
dropped  again  upon  a  scene  of  anguish 
and  of  death :  and  weeping  Fame  could 
only  record  the  struggles  of  the  deserving, 
and  blend  in  future  eulogies  the  Aame  of 


Czartorisky  with  that  of  KoiMfanko.  And 
here  we  might  hara  expected  that  all 
would  have  been  conclnded,  aad  thai  Rus- 
sia, having  vindicated  her  anthocityy  would 
have  proceeded  to  extract  the  germs  of  fu- 
ture disquiet,  by  removing  the  causes  of 
just  dissatisfaction.  But  what  had  been 
the  case  ?  The  Russian  Ukase  of  Febmary 
dissipated  all  these  dieams  of  mercy. 
Instead  of  being  treated  with  leuity,  Po- 
land was  deprived  of  her  very  existence  as 
a  nation ;  Poland  was  blotted  out  from 
the  map  of  Europe,  and  lost  amongst  the 
provinces  of  an  interminable  empire. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  became  the 
duty  of  that  House  to  express  its  dismay 
and  consternation  at  the  blow  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Poland,  and  to  appeal  to 
the  faith  of  that  treaty,  which,  if  it  had 
been  observed  to  the  letter  in  rivetting  the 
chains  of  Italy,  should,  at  least,  be  obsenr- 
ed  in  securing  the  conditions  which  were 
obtained  for  Poland;  and  it  would  be 
strange  indeed  if  the  House  were  to  heu- 
tate  in  adopting  this  course  on  this  par- 
ticular day,  when  a  Convention  had  been 
laid  on  its  Table,  securing  to  Russia  ad- 
vantages, at  the  expense  of  this  country, 
in  consideration  of  her  firm  adherence  to 
the  very  treaty  in  question.  England  was 
especially  bound  to  appeal ;  for  what  was 
the  situation  in  which  England  stood  when 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  framed  ?  Was 
it  not  the  most  splendid  position  which 
this  or  any  other  country  ever  attained  ? 
— a  position  purchased  by  more  than 
twenty  years'  struggle — ^by  more  than 
twenty  years'  magnanimity;  purchased 
with  a  prodigality  of  treasure,  purchased 
with  the  blood  of  the  best  and  the  dearest 
of  her  sons ;  a  position  which  made  Eng- 
land, for  a  moment,  the  permitted  umpire 
and  arbitress  of  the  destiny  of  nations,  aad 
enabled  her  to  *'  order  peace,  or  war,  her 
own  majestic  way."  How  far  she  made  the 
best  use  of  that  golden  opportunity  he  would 
not  then  stop  to  inquire ;  but,  at  least,  he 
would  say,  that  England,  having  thus  pre- 
sided over  the  formation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  was  bound  by  all  the  ties  of  ho- 
nour and  good  faith  to  protest  against  the 
violation  of  that  treaty,  when  its  violation 
was  an  inroad  upon  the  happiness  and  in- 
dependence of  a  nation.  The  Treaty  of 
Vienna  expressly  mentioned,  that  Poland 
was  to  possess  a  constitution;  and,incon« 
formity  with  this  stipulation,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  erected  Poland  into  a  separate 
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ed  tbe  Diet,  momiied  that  Poles  alona 
should  be  emiMoyed  in  the  government  of 
their  country,  and  confirmed  to  Poland 
such  other  privileges  and  immunities  as 
were  necessary  to  her  happiness  and  the 
preservation  of  her  nationality.  What, 
then,  became  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
part  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  when  the 
constitution  of  Poland  was  absolutely  and 
entirely  taken  away — when  the  Charter  was 
revoked — when  the  Diet  was  abolished — 
when  strangers  were  to  govern  the  land, 
and  when  Poland  was  made  an  integral 
part  of  the  Russian  empire.  He  acknow- 
ledged that  Poland  had  been  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  ;  but,  when  he  acknowledged 
this,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  this 
insurrection  was  caused  by  repeated  vio- 
lations of  the  charter,  and  a  series  of  un* 
merited  wrongs.  He  acknowledged  that 
Poland  had  been  in  a  state  of  insurrection; 
but  had  not  the  penalty  been  abundantly 
paid?  Could  a  whole  nation  be  rightfully 
deprived  of  its  constitution  because  a  part 
of  it  had  resisted?  Confiscation,  the 
scafibid,  and  the  deserts  of  Siberia,  had 
punished  the  act  of  disobedience;  but  were 
generatioDS  yet  unborn  to  sufier  for  the 
error  of  their  Cithers  ?  Were  those  who 
guaranteed  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  to  be  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  redeeming  part  of 
their  bargain  ?  Insurrection  was  transitory 
— the  penalty  should  be  transitory  also. 
A  nation  was  eternal,  and  so  were  its  rights. 
This  was  not  the  way  for  Russia  to  make 
Poland  an  useful  part  of  her  empire.  The 
pen  of  autocracy  might  efface  a  name  from 
the  map,  but  the  power  of  autocracy  could 
not  annihilate  a  country — could  not  teach 
the  Poles  to  forget  they  once  were  a  nation, 
or  crush  the  recollections  and  the  virtues 
which  ages  had  confirmed.  Not  all  the 
power  of  all  the  Russias  would  ever  be 
able  to  Rusiianize  Poland.  .  If  patriotism 
was  the  pride  of  the  prosperous,  it  was  the 
last  support  of  the  miserable — that  con- 
solation to  which  they  clung  the  more,  the 
more  they  were  oppressed.  If  Greece, 
after  centuries  of  Turkish  tyranny,  was 
again  springing  into  life,  could  Russia  hope 
ever  to  destroy  Poland  ?  No !  she  might 
make  Poland  a  heap  of  ashes,  but  the  em- 
bers would  still  be  glowing  beneath — she 
might  stifle  the  very  groans  of  her  victims, 
but,  though  their  curses  mig^t  not  be  loud, 
they  would  be  deep.  All  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  their  hearts — all  lofty  aspirations — 
all  the  tender  affections — ambition,  duty, 
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wild,  burning,  thought,  and  that  would  be 
^-revenge  !  Think  of  a  gallant  natkm  Iw- 
dnced  to  this  extremity.  Think  of  Poland 
reduced  to  this.  Vengeance  her  only  hope 
-—hugged  to  her  heart  as  a  miser  hugs  his 
go1d--4ran8mitted,  a  fatal  secret,  fWm 
father  to  son — whispered  in  confidential 
meetings,  acknowledged  by  conventfcMial 
signs — always  suspected,  always  exbting 
-—never  discovered,  till  at  last  revealed  in 
fiame  and  in  blood.  Such  a  state  of  per- 
petual disquiet,  such  a  source  of  laslitig 
weakness  would  Russia  prepare  forberseif 
if  she  persevered  in  her  present  severities; 
but,  if  generosity  and  sound  policy  T6MM- 
sumed  their  sway  in  her  councils,  Poland 
might  yet  become  the  brightest  geos  io  the 
Imperial  crown.  Something  must  be  left 
to  generous  natures,  something  on  wbieh 
their  feelings  could  repose ;  especially  tbe 
feelings  of  those  who  had  seen  brighter 
days.  .  Kindness  might  win  where  force 
could  not  subdue :  let  Russia  reflect  on 
this — let  her  see  her  own  interest  in  Its 
true  point  of  view—  let  her  pause— let  her 
reconsider.  Poland  might  yet  be  saved, 
and  Europe  satisfied. 

Mr.  Pigott  said,  that  the  tf^tructien  of 
Poland  was  chiefly  attributaUe  to  the  culp* 
able  apathy  of  England  and  France  m 
1792.  The  annihilation  of  Poland  then 
took  place.  He  regretted  it  as  much  is 
any  man  in  this  House ;  and  he  boded 
this  Glovemment  would  not  pledge  itaeif  to 
pay  any  money  on  the  Russian  loan  aniil 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  was  fully  cairied 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Ruthven  was  happy  to  hear,  that  the 
name  of  England  had  acquired  a  better 
character  at  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  than  die 
world  was  inclined  to  attribute  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  was  our  Ambassador  on 
that  occasion.  He  deprecated  the  barbarous 
atrocities  of  Russia,  and  thanked  Qod  the 
people  of  England  and  the  Members  of 
this  House  had  spoken  out  so  boldly  upon 
the  subject.  The  money  of  England  should 
not  be  sent  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  to 
pay  those  troops  who  had  sacrificed  the 
people,  the  nation,  the  laws,  the  langoagis, 
and  best  institutions  of  Poland.  Tiie 
resources  of  this  country  should  not  be 
directed  to  the  support  of  a  despotism 
which  the  people  of  England  abhorred. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  expressed  his  snrpriee 
at  the  language  which  had  been  4ield  in 
that  House  towards  the  emperor  of  Russia. 
He  was  surprised  that  the  right  hon.  Seera* 
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his  Majesty's  Government  should  have 
suffered  seven  Members  to  proceed  with 
such  language  ["  hearT  and  "  sufferedj''\ 
— he  meant,  without  its  being  noticed.  He 
considered  such  language  to  be  a  most 
improper  use  of  the  freedom  of  debate  in 
that  House.  Such  language  was  highly 
improperin  relation  to  a  private  individual ; 
but  when  a  sovereign — one,  too,  with 
whom  this  country  was  in  alliance — was 
termed  a  miscreant  conqueror ;  when  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  used  such 
language  as  that — 

Mr.  Cutlar  Fergusson:  I  did  not  say  so. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis  did  not  mean  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  but  another  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  who  was  then  absent  (the  mem- 
ber for  Kerry),  he  could  not  withhold 
his  surprise  that  no  comment  was  made  by 
any  member  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
He  was  not  to  be  understood  as  giving  any 
opinion  for  or  against  the  Motion.  He 
had  an  opinion,  which  he  should  reserve; 
but  he  must  observe,  that  if  such  language 
were  used  in  that  House,  there  could  be 
very  little  prospect  of  maintaining  peace. 

viscount  Palmerston  said,  that  no  per- 
son could  regret  more  than  he  did  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  been  uttered  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kerry.  He  had,  however, 
previously  spoken;  and  he  did  not  con- 
ceive himself  responsible  for  the  language 
of  hon.  Members.  He  did  not  feel  him- 
self justified  in  interrupting  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, so  long  as  he  did  not  intrude  upon 
the  order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Beaumont  was  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  disapprove  of  the  ex- 
pressions which  had  been  made  use  of 
towards  the  emperor  of  Russia.  For  his 
part,  he  was  delighted  with  them.  He 
entirely  concurred  with  the  hon.  Member, 
that  the  emperor  of  Russia  was  a  micreant. 
As  a  country  gentleman,  the  Representa- 
tive of  a  very  large  county,  he  would  re- 
peat those  words.  He  relied  on  the  spirit 
which  would  be  evinced  by  the  people  of 
England,  under  a  Reformed  Parliament. 
They  would  speak  in  a  voice  that  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

Mr.  Hume  agreed  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  spoke  last.  An  hon.  Member 
complained  that  the  emperor  of  Russia 
was  called  a  miscreant;  why,  he  would 
call  him  a  monster  in  human  form.  If  he 
knew  language  by  which  he  could  more 
strongly  express  his  detestation,  he  would 
use  it.  He  wondered  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  tilt  University  of  Oxford  ihottld 


venture  in  that  House  to  address  a 
ter  of  the  Crown,  and  ask  him  why  he 
suffered  such  language  to  be  used  there. 
Why  it  was  not  in  bis  power  to  prevent  it. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis :  I  said,  **  without 
noticing  it." 

Mr.  Hume :  I  ask,  what  were  the  words 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  alluded. 

Sir  Robert  Inglis :  I  stated  the  words, 
"  miscreant  conqueror." 

Mr.  Hume  would  repeat  those  words. 
They  were  too  weak  to  express  hii  feelings 
of  detestation  at  the  barbarities  whidi 
had  been  exercised  towards  Poland. 
He  would  ask,  were  the  accounts  of  the 
conduct  of  Russia  untruly  or  unfairly 
stated  ?  If  anything  stated  by  his  hon. 
friend,  the  member  for  Kerry,  was  untrue, 
let  any  Member  stand  up  in  his  place  and 
deny  it.  If  true,  he  asked  any  man 
possessing  the  feelings  of  a  Briton,  whether 
such  language  was  not  weak  when  com- 
pared to  such  atrocity  ?  He  had  that  daj 
attended  a  large  meeting  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  where  the  strongest  sympath  j 
was  expressed  towards  unhappy  Poland, 
and  he  was  convinced  that  the  whole 
nation  participated  in  that  ^mpathy. 

Mr.  Wyse  said,  that  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  he  had  heard  great  tender- 
ness recommended  towards  the  emperor  of 
Russia,  who  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ques- 
tionable sovereign  in  Europe.  Liberty  of 
speech  on  such  subjects  as  these  was 
highly  desirable ;  and  it  was  an  idle  thing 
to  suppose  that  it  was  possible,  by  diplo- 
macy or  cunning,  to  check  the  just  indig- 
nation of  the  people  of  this  country.  He 
felt  much  pride  in  believing  that,  by  such 
debates  as  these,  they  were  raising  a  moral 
barrier  {^inst  the  inroads  of  Russian  des- 
potism, and  he  was,  therefore,  grieved  to 
find  that  there  was  one  man  in  that  House 
who  thought  proper  to  deprecate  such  a  dis- 
cussion. The  hon.  Gentleman  then  went  on 
to  contend,  that  the  constitution  that  had 
been  given  to  Poland,  pursuant  to  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  had  been  violated  in 
every  respect ;  and  in  the  place  of  liberty^ 
oppression  and  despotism  had  been  deslt 
out  to  them.  It  was  sufficient  to  show 
what  was  the  tendency  of  Russian  policy 
towards  Poland,  by  stating  the  one  iact« 
that  in  spite  of  all  remonstrance-— in  spite 
of  all  petitioning — Constantine  had  still 
been  allowed  to  tyrannize  over  Pdandf 
until  at  last  the  Poles  had  nothing  left  but 
the  last  appeal  to  the  sword;  and  ooUy 
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noble  attempt  of  the  Poles  had  failed,  yet 
he  did  not  despair  :  the  force  of  moral  in- 
fluence would  do  much ;  and  success  roust 
finally  attend  their  cause,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  united  voice  of  England  was 
in  favour  of  that  magnanimous  but  unfor- 
tunate people. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  that  although  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  thought 
proper  to  reprimand  his  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Oxford,  for  complaining  of  the 
strong  language  used  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  yet  he  (Mr. 
Baring)  thought,  that  the  tone  of  moderation 
and  good  taste  with  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber himself  always  addressed  the  House, 
was  at  least  a  tacit  reflection  upon  the 
language  complained  of.  He  concurred 
entirely  with  his  hon.  friend,  the  member 
for  Oxford  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  feelings  of  any 
Gentleman  who  might  allow  himself  to 
use  expressions  of  that  description;  but 
he  must  still  maintain,  that  the  old 
practice  of  that  House  had  been,  when 
speaking  of  the  Sovereigns  and  other 
great  Powers  of  Europe,  especially  those 
in  alliance  with  this  country,  to  do  so 
with  a  decency  and  propriety  of  lan- 
guage. This  practice  had,  at  least,  the 
utility  that  it  tended  to  maintain  the  peace 
of  the  world  ;  for  it  was  a  fact,  that  con- 
flicts between  nation  and  nation  often 
originated  from  irritations  of  that  descrip- 
tion, and  for  the  many  years  he  had  sat 
in  that  House,  such  expressions  were  not 
suffered  to  pass  by  without  comment. 
Undoubtedly  it  showed  that  the  great  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  of  which  the  world  so 
much  boasted, had  not  operatedthere.  When 
speaking  thus  of  Sovereigns,  he  would  not 
exclude  from  the  same  rule  the  President 
of  the  United  Sates ;  in  fact,  the  more 
that  free  governments  were  established  in 
the  world,  the  more  sensitive  they  were  to 
allusions  of  that  kind,  which  were  calcu- 
lated on  all  occasions  to  rouse  an  unfriendly 
spirit  amongst  nations.  Therefore  he  held 
the  int^ference  of  his  hon.  friend  was 
most  useful,  in  bringing  them  back  to  the 
old  rules  of  the  House.  He  rose  principally 
to  express  his  opinion  on  that  subject. 
The  question  of  Poland,  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kirkcud- 
bright, as  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  had 
said,  was  more  a  matter  of  feeling  than  of 
interest  to  this  country;  as  a  matter  of 
feeling  it  was  of  great  importance,  but  as 
a  natter  of  nattODal  interest,  be  did  not 


regard  it  of  any  great  conseqnence ;  nor 
did  he  think  the  Russian  power  to  be  so 
threatening  to  the  peace  of  the  world  at 
had  been  described.  From  considerations 
of  humanity  he  could  not  suppose  a  case 
more  affecUng  than  that  which  Poland  pre- 
sented ;  and  he  admitted  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent the  title  of  that  nation  to  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  world.  Without  looking  into  the 
question  of  the  nature  of  the  rebellion — and 
a  more  righteous  rebellion  never  manifested 
itself  in  any  country — he  would  merely 
notice  the  character  of  the  government  im- 
posed upon  Poland.  What  was  thatgovem- 
ment  ?  The  empire  of  Russia  had  rejected 
the  lawful  heir,  as  being  unfit  to  reign  over 
that  nation ;  and  yet  Poland — unhappy 
Poland — was  the  unfortunate  victim  over 
which  that  man  was  appointed  to  reign* 
Though  he  had  himself  condemned  the  use 
of  strong  language,  yet  he  did  not  know 
in  what  terms  to  describe  the  character 
of  that  individual,  whom  all  Europe,  though 
at  that  period  more  peculiarly  enamoured 
with  the  doctrines  of  legitimacy,  still  uni- 
versally condemned.  No  person  who  heard 
what  passed  in  Poland  but  knew  that  the 
greatest  provocation  had  been  given  to  the 
people  of  that  country.  At  the  same  time 
he  must  add,  that  this  country  was  not 
called  upon,  and  would  not  be  justified  in 
attempting  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  other 
countries,  nor  could  we  be  expected  under 
any  circumstances  to  sally  forth  to  redreM 
the  injuries  sustained  by  them.  He,  how- 
ever, hoped  that  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department  would  use 
his  influence, in  conjunction  with  the  parties 
to  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  to  enforce  with 
temperance,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
firmness,  the  stipulations  of  that  agreement. 
The  hon.  Member  concluded  by  observing, 
that  those  who  voted  for  the  payment  of 
5,000,000/.  to  Russia,  on  the  score  of 
policy  could  not  justify  that  vote  but  by  ad- 
mitting the  necessity  of  a  conciliatory  policy. 
Mr.  Sheil  said,  that  the  member  for 
Thetford  would  have  them  "  mince  their 
words,  and  mollify  damnation  with  a 
phrase."  He  was  right ;  but  he  should  make 
allowance  for  others,  who  himself  had 
had  sometimes  occasion  for  indulgence 
towards  his  vocabulary ;  and  it  would  not 
be  amiss  for  him  to  consider  a  man  as 
pardonable  for  speaking  of  a  miscreant  on 
his  throne,  as  for  speaking  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  (a  portion  of  the  English  people) 
as  "  blackguards  in  the  streets."  The  hon. 
member  for  Oitford  bad'  bairn  Iba  fireC  to 
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Jicate  the  infliction  of  those  seven- 
that  is  to  say,  if  it  were  clearly 
lined  that  they  had  been  inflicted, 
uld  only  consider  them  impolitic  in 
Lreme,  for  he  did  not  understand  how 
Sections  of  any  country  could  be  con- 
i  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding, 
ubted  its  justice  as  well  as  its  policy ; 
efoie  he  joined  in   the  indignation 

had  been  expressed,  he  wished  to 
te  certain  that  the  allegations  were 
and  would  suspend  liis  judgment 
was  satisfied  upou  that  point.  He 
o  often  known  accusations  brought 
t  persons  in  that  House  prove,  on  in- 
to be  erroneous,  to  give  hasty  credit 
ic  preferred  against  persons  at  adis- 

and  living  under  another  govern- 

Statements  had  been  even  made 
nsactions  taking  place  in  the  very 
.  of  London,  published  in  all  the 
apers,  and  noticed  in  Parliament  as 
bted  facts,  and  then,  the  very  next 
:hey  had  been  contradicted,  in  the 
positive  manner,   by  the  beads   of 

departments,  and  declared  to  be 
It  the  shadow  of  a  foundation.  If  it 
true,  as  had  been  asserted,  that 
eds  of  young  children  had  been 
removed  from  Poland — nay,  if  any 
ST,  however  limited,  had  been  torn 
heir  parents,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
3rred  to  a  foreign  land,  it  would  be 
ly  impossible  to  attempt  a  vindication 
:h  proceedings,   but   impossible   to 

participating  in  the  indignation 
had  been  expressed.  With  respect 
3  language  which  had  been  ap- 
to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  he  cor- 
concurred  with  his  hon.  friends,  the 
er  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
ember  for  Thetford,  in  deprecating 
anguage.  He  must  protest  against 
mperor  of  Russia — a  foreign  sove- 
with  whom  the  country  was  in 
:e — being  called  a  miscreant,  and 
igof  France  denounced  as  a  stock- 
g  sovereign  and  a  traitor.  The  hon. 
er  for  Middlesex  said,  that  the  pro- 
)f  his  hon.  friends  and  himself  were 
Dts  to  interdictthe  freedom  of  speech, 
were  the  very  reverse;  they  were 
uselves  the  exercise  of  that  freedom, 
mber  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  use 
anguage,  but  other  Members  had  as 
El  right  to  enter  their  protest  against 
[e  would  venture  to  sav,  that  the 
t  Poles,  the  objects  of  their  sympathy, 
indulged  in  such  expressions  :  they 


felt  the  hand  of  oppression,  and  resorted 
to  the  most  vigorous  means  of  redress,  and 
their  dignified  remonstrances  excited  more 
sympathy  throughout  Europe  than  if  they 
had  exhausted  the  whole  vocabulary  of 
Billingsgate  for  the  purpose  of  abusing 
their  opponents.  He  did  not  deny  the  right 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex  to  apply 
these  indecorous  expressions  of  abuse,  or  the 
right  of  the  member  for  Louth  to  abstain 
from  using  them,  on  the  ground  that,  even 
with  his  copious  command  of  language,  he 
could  find  none  adequate  to  express  his 
feelings ;  but  he  doubted  whether  it  were 
politic  to  rally  round  the  Emperor  of  a 
powerful  country  the  proud  and  inde- 
pendent feelings  of  his  own  subjects, 
through  indignation  at  the  insults  offered 
to  their  Sovereign.  Did  hon.  Members 
imagine  that  a  continual  tone  of  insult  in 
the  French  Chambers,  applied  to  King 
William  4th,  would  tena  to  conciliate 
the  feelings  of  England,  or  obtain  from 
England  the  redress  of  any  wrong  of  which 
France  might  have  to  complain  ?  Would 
not  every  man  in  the  nation  feel  that  his 
independence  was  insulted,  if  the  sove- 
reign, who  was  his  organ  of  communica- 
tion with  foreign  countries,  was  continually 
loaded  by  foreigners  with  opprobrious 
epithets?  So  far  firom  such  a  mode  of 
expressing  their  sentiments  advancing  the 
object  in  view,  it  must  inevitably  retard  it, 
first  by  diminishing  respect  for  their  cha- 
racter, and  next  by  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  yield  to  menace  and  insult  that 
which  might  readily  be  conceded  to  moder- 
ate and  decorous  remonstrance.  We  had 
had  experience  in  the  history  of  our  own 
times,  that  national  disputes  might  be  em- 
bittered by  the  incautious  use  of  insulting 
language.  The  learned  Gentleman  who 
spoke  last,  justified  the  use  of  violent  ex- 
pressions by  the  example  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning in  our  disputes  with  the  United  States. 
He  doubted  whether  Mr.  Canning  him- 
self, if  he  were  now  aUve,  would  admit  the 
justification.  If  the  learned  Gentleman 
would  refer  to  an  earlier  period  of  our 
controversies  with  the  United  States,  he 
might  learn,  that  a  whole  nation  resented 
the  insulting  tone  assumed  by  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn  towards  Franklin.  In  short,  all 
experience  proved  the  policy  of  abstaining 
from  the  use  of  such  language.  Such,  too, 
had  been  the  usual  practice  of  the  House, 
and,  when  that  practice  had  been  violated, 
some  Members  of  the  House  had  always 
expressed  their  dissent  from,  and  regret  at. 
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the  violation.  He  did  not  think,  then,  that 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  could  possibly  have  said  less 
than  he  did  in  deprecation  of  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued.  If  the  antici- 
pations of  hon.  Gentlemen  were,  that  a 
Reformed  Parliament  would  be  infinitely 
more  abusive,  he  hoped  the  Members  of  a 
Reformed  Parliament  would  follow  the 
example  of  that  hon.  Member,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  debate,  had  quoted  the  sen- 
tence of  Bacon  with  respect  to  strawberry- 
beds.  He  was  led  to  expect  from  the 
hon.  Member  himself  some  strong  ex- 
pression that  would  deeply  embitter  the 
animosities  of  the  debate,  but  when  the 
hon.  Gentleman  calmly  referred  to  Lord 
Bacon's  excellent  chapter  on  gardens,  and 
said  that  the  victories  of  the  Russians  over 
the  Poles  would  be  like  trampling  upon 
strawberry-beds,  he  felt  gready  relieved. 
The  hon.  Member  would  probably  him- 
self be  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  and  he 
trusted  he  would  set  the  example  of  in- 
flicting censure  in  language  so  figurative, 
and  80  void  of  offence,  that  no  foreign 
Power  would  probably  understand,  and 
certainly  would  never  resent  it.  No 
man  would  more  strenuously  remonstrate 
against  an  infraction  of  public  faith  than 
he  would ;  but  there  was  no  man  who  had 
a  more  cord  ial  abhorrence  of  war,  and  no  one 
who  felt  more  strongly  the  public  calamity 
which  war  would  inflict  upon  the  whole 
world,  than  himself;  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  prudent,  if,  before  indulging  their 
sympathies  and  feeling,  they  saw  a  clear 
case  made  out  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
obligations  imposed  upon  this  country,  as 
to  the  chances  of  success,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  aiding  those  who  might  be  the 
objects  of  the  national  sympathy.  It  was 
impossible  to  avoid  expressing  admiration 
of  the  Poles;  but,  knowing  what  he  did 
of  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas — understanding  what  had  been 
his  uniform  conduct  with  respect  to  his 
own  subjects— hearing  the  testimony  in 
his  favour  of  the  noble  iiord  opposite, 
wTiich  he  was  sorry  to  find  him  dis- 
posed so  hastily  to  retract  —  he  could 
not  credit,  without  full  proof,  the  infliction 
of  severities  which  would  not  only  be 
unjust,  but  most  impolitic.  Upon  this, 
then,  as  upon  all  other  occasions,  he 
entreated  those  who  might  be  in  a  Re- 
formed House  of  Commons,  to  consider 
well  before  they  entered  into  any  pre- 
cipitate  resolution  likely  to  involve  this 


country  in  war ;  but,  if  they  should  come 
to  such  a  resolution,  the  more  temperate 
the  language  in  which  it  was  couched,  the 
more  credit  would  the  world  give  them  for 
intending  to  abide  by  it. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

HOUSE  OF    LORDS. 
Friday,  June  29,    1832. 

Minutes.]  Bills.  Read  a  second  time  :—I>iviiioo  of  Counties 
and  Boundaries;  Trespasses  (Scotland.) 

Petitions  presented.  By  the  Earl  <rf  Radnor,  from  CloomeU 
for  an  efBdent  Reftmn  to  Ireland. — ^By  Earl  Qtan,  for 
the  Alteration  of  a  Clause  in  the  Scotch  Reform  BUL— By 
the  Earl  of  Robkbuuht,  from  Newport,  ftnr  equal  PriTi- 
leges  with  Barnstaple^— By  Lord  Kiira,  ftom  Warwidc,  in 
fisTour  of  the  Vote  by  Ballot. 

Disturbances  in  the  Collieries.] 
Lord  Wharncliffe  rose,  pursoant  to  notice, 
to  present  a  Petition  from  certain  Owners 
ana  Lessees  of  Collieries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  rivers  Tyne  and  Weare,  which 
petition  related  to  the  present  state  of 
those  collieries.  He  was  anxious  that  the 
public  should  know  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
pute which  unhappily  existed  between  the 
workmen  and  the  coal-owners.  In  doing 
this,  he  should  be  obliged  to  expl  in,  in 
some  degree,  the  connexion  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  pit-men  and  the  owners 
of  mines.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should 
do  this,  in  order  that  their  Lordships 
should  correctly  understand  the  sitnation 
in  which  the  parties  respectively  stood.  It 
was  customary,  in  that  trade,  for  the  pit- 
men, in  the  month  of  April,  to  engage 
with  the  owners  of  the  pits  for  one  year, 
on  certain  speciBed  terms.  Part  of  those 
terms  was,  to  supply  a  house  to  the  work- 
man during  the  time  he  was  so  employed. 
In  the  month  of  April,  1831,  at  the  time 
of  binding  for  the  ensuing  year^  a  con- 
siderable increase  <>f  wages  was  demanded 
by  the  colliers.  That  increase  was  at  first 
refused,  because  it  was  considered  to  be 
much  greater  than  the  tnde  could  bear. 
After  a  certain  time,  however,  the  owners 
gave  way  to  the  demand  of  the  colliers, 
and  agreed  to  allow  the  increase  of  wages 
to  the  extent  then  called  for.  This  went 
on  till  the  month  of  November,  1831  ; 
and,  that  being  the  time  when  the  demand 
for  coals  was  greater  than  in  any  other 
period  of  the  year,  the  pitmen,  acting 
under  what  is  called  '^  The  Union,''  refuted 
to  work  for  more  than  a  certain  anmber  of 
hours,  which  number  was  settled  by  "  The 
Union."  The  owners,  naturally  unwilling 
to  submit  to  such  a  system  of  dictatioDy  dis- 
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charged  the  refractory  colliers,  and  obtained 
assistance,  and  procured  the  aid  of  a  num- 
ber of  men,  to  work  their  collieries,  from 
the  lead  mines  and  elsewhere.     The  men 
who  were  thus  employed  to  supersede  the 
refractory  colliers,  were  then  out  of  work. 
This  proceeding  led  to  outrage  on  the  part 
of  the  men  who  were  discharged.     The 
first  outrage  was  committed  at  Morlage, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  the  refrac- 
tory  colliers  endeavoured  to  prevent  the 
working  of  the  engines  which  raised  the 
water  out  of  the  pits.     At  this  time  the 
workmen  hired  from  other  quarters  were 
occupied    in   the  colliery ;  and,  if  those 
misguided    workmen  had    not  been  pre- 
vented, by  the  timely  arrival  of  the  military, 
from  carrying  their  horrible  purpose  into 
execution,  all  those  who  were  then  em- 
ployed in   the  colliery,  would   inevitably 
nave  been   drowned.      This  melancholy 
catastrophe  was,  however,  happily    pre- 
vented.    When  the  binding  time  came 
round   again,  the  owners,  seeing  that,  if 
they  left  the  settlement  of  these  matters 
to  the  colliers  and  their  supposed  friends, 
they  must  be  ruined ;  perceiving  that  if 
they  gave  way  still  further,  as  was  de- 
manded of  them,  the  pitmen  would  work 
or  play  just  as   they   were  directed   by 
**  The  Union;"  the  proprietors,  thus  situa- 
ted, determined  to  make  a  stand  againstfur- 
ther  encroachments.  They  offered  the  work- 
men the  same  terms  as  they  had  done  in 
the  preceding  year;  and,  to  show  that  the 
offer  was  not  much  less  than  those  indi- 
viduals  demanded,  he  begged   to  state 
what  that  offer  was.     They  were  offered 
15s.   a   week,   play  or  work;    that  was, 
whether  the  demand  for  coals  was  great 
or  small.     Coals  were  also  to  be  supplied 
to  them,  and  medical  assistance  was  to 
be  afforded,  if  they  were   afflicted  with 
illness.     The  fact  was,  that  if,  on  a  press 
of  demand,  they  worked  eight  hours,  they 
might  earn  from  4s,  to  65.  a  day.     In  the 
south  of  England  their  Lordships  all  knew 
that  labourers   were   workings    during  a 
longer  time,  for  infinitely  less.  Theowners, 
determined  to  emancipate  themselves  from 
this  system  of  tyranny,  in  the  first  place 
came  to  a  resolution,  that  the  overlookers 
of  the  pitmen  —  that  those  who  were  em- 
ployed to  see  that  the  pit-men  did  their 
duty  fairly,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  their 
interests  were  in  trusted — should  not  belong 
to  any  of  those  **  Unions"  with  which  the 
men  had  become  connected.     The   work- 
men demurred  to  this  determination,  and 
VOL.  XIII.  {2£} 


the  ^consequence  was,  that  many  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  Tyne  and 
Wear  collieries  refused  to  work,  and  they 
were  supported  in  their  idleness  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  Union  Society.  This  did  not 
pass  quietly.  The  owners,  as  they  were 
bound  to  cfo,  for  the  sake  of  themselves 
and  families,  looked  out  for  other  servants. 
They  applied,  in  the  first  instance,  to  per- 
sons who  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  by 
the  bad  state  of  the  lead -mines ;  and  they 
also  employed  a  number  of  colliers  from 
Darlington,  and  other  distant  places.  The 
result  of  this  proceeding  had  already  been 
the  loss  of  two  lives.  A  man  employed  at 
one  of  those  collieries  from  which  this 
petition  came,  having  refused  to  belong  to 
"  The  Union,"  was  shot  dead  in  open  day- 
light. This  occurred  in  the  month  of 
April.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
month,  a  Magistrate  of  Sunderland,  who 
had  been  active  in  affording  protection  to 
those  strangers  who  came  to  work  in  these 
denounced  collieries,  was  dragged  from 
his  horse,  and  beaten  so  savagely  about 
the  head,  that  he  had  since  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  cruel  treatment  which  he 
had  experienced.  Yesterday,  he  was  sorry 
to  state,  an  account  of  another  outrage 
had  reached  town.  It  was  at  first  said 
that  the  life  of  the  individual  attacked  had 
been  sacrificed.  He  was,  however,  happy 
to  say,  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  The 
man  who  in  this  instance  was  assailed, 
was  passing  by  a  very  public  place  near 
the  town  of  Shields.  He  was  suddenly, 
even  in  that  public  place,  furiously  at- 
tacked, and  cruelly  beaten.  He  had 
stated  these  facts,  in  order  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  might  be  fully  aware  of 
the  present  situation  of  that  part  of  the 
country  to  which  he  referred.  Every  cor- 
rectly judging  man  must  see,  that  this  was 
not  a  mere  dispute  between  the  coal 
owners  and  those  whom  they  employed 
about  the  amount  of  wages.  No ;  it  was 
an  attempt — and  a  just  one — on  the  part 
of  the  owners  and  lessees  of  collieries  to 
set  their  faces  against  this  system  of 
intimidation,  which  was  ruinous  not  only 
to  their  interests,  but  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  blindly  supported  it.  If  such 
a  system  were  sanctioned,  if  it  were  not 
put  down  effectually,  no  man  could  em- 
bark in  the  coal-trade,  and  the  public  in 
general  must  ultimately  suffer.  If  the 
masters  were  not  allowed  to  do  that  which 
they  thought  best,  both  for  their  own  in- 
terests and  for  those  of  the  workmen  (for, 
2P 
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be  it  remembered,  that  those  interests  were 
inseparably  united) ;    if  they  were  to  be 
placed   under  the   control,  the  despotic 
control,  of  those  Unions,  then  he  would 
say,  that  no  trade  could  be  carried  on, 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  where  such  a 
system  was    suffered   to    prevail.       The 
petitioners  wished  their  Lordships  to  ap- 
point a  Committee,  to  inquire  fully  into 
this  subject.     How  far  it  might  be  advis- 
able to  take  such  a  step,  it  was  not  for  him 
to  say ;  but  he  could  not  help  observing, 
that  it  would  afford  great  satisfaction  to 
that  part  of  the  country  from  which  the 
petition  emanated,  if  his  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  would  give  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  for  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of 
organizing  a  more  powerful  and  efficient 
police  force.     The  constabulary  force,  as 
It  was  at  present  constituted,  was  not 
sufficient  for  effectual  exertion  in  times  of 
great  exigency  and  gpreat  excitement.     A 
more  efficient  police  oughtto  be  established 
to  afford  protection  and  assistance  to  the 
well-disposed,  whenever  acts  of  outrage 
and  insubordination  occurred.     As  to  the 
employment  of  the  military  on  occasions 
of  this  kind,  he  knew  that  of  late  years 
an  opinion  had  gone  forth,  that  they  ought 
not  to  act  except  in  the  presence  of  a 
Magistrate.     Now,  he  believed  the  law  to 
be,  that  in  case  of  any  flagrant  and  de- 
cided  violation  of  the  peace,  a  military 
officer,  whose  duty  it  was  to  preserve  the 
peace  as  far  as  he  could,  had  a  right  to 
interfere,  though  no  magistrate  might  hap- 
pen to  be  present.   In  his  opinion,  a  soldier 
was  as  much  bound  to  give  his  assistance  in 
putting  down  outrage  and  riot,  as  any 
other  citizen  in  the  country.     Having  said 
thus  much,    he    would   recommend   the 
petition   to  the  serious  consideration   of 
their  Lordships ;  and  he  should  move  that 
it  be  read  at  length. 

The  Petition  having  been  read, 
Viscount  Melbourne  said,  that  from  all 
the  information  which  he  had  received  on 
this  subject,  he  was  sorry  that  he  was 
compelled  to  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Lord.  The  observations  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  to  the  House  were 
undoubtedly  founded  on  fact.  Concessions 
had  been  made  by  the  owners  and  lessees 
of  coal-mines  to  the  workmen  employed 
by  them,  but  those  concessions  had  only 
given  rise  to  more  exorbitant  and  un- 
reasonable demands.  It  was  impossible 
not  to  concur  in  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ments  contained  in   the   petition ;    and 


certainly,  the  interest  of  thow  who  now 
applied  to  the  Hoaie  ought  not  to   be 
allowed  to  be  lacrificed,  in  the  manner 
which  had  been  described,  by  the  conduct 
of  those  who  ought  to  be  actuated  by  very 
different  feelings.     He  could  not  avoid 
expressing  his  deep  and  serious  regret  at 
that  system  of  combination  and  of  intimi- 
dation which  at  present  existed  throughout 
the  country.     It  reared  its  front  in  so 
audacious,  open,  and  violent  a  manner, 
throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  es 
was  truly  alarming.     And  what  was  Uie 
effect  of  that  pernicious  system  ?    It  was 
injurious  to  the  manufacturers,  it  was  in- 
jurious to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
country  generally ;  but  it  was  more  par- 
ticularly and  decidedly  injurious  to  the 
interests  of  the  misffuided  workmen  them- 
selves.   Those  individuals  attempted  to 
do  that  which  practical  men  knew  could 
not  be  effected;    they  endeavoured  to 
regulate  that  which  could  not  be  regu- 
lated; they  wished  to  settle  the  rate  of 
wages  upon  one  particular  footing,  when 
every  person  who  thought  on  the  subject 
must  see,  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  be 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  labour  in  the 
market,  and  by  the  demand  which  existed 
for  it.     To  suppose  that  a  permanent  rate 
of  wages  could,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
secured  to  those  individuals,  was  downright 
folly.     Yet  that  principle  had  been  pro- 
mulgated, and  the  passions  of  those  people 
had,  in  consequence,  been  inflamed;  their 
feelings  had  been  excited;  and,  strange 
to  say,  many    of  them    suffered  them- 
selves   to  be   impoverisbed-^for    what? 
Why,  to  support  the  idle  and  the  profli- 
gate, who  refused  to  work  on  the  terms 
wh  ich  were  proffered  to  them .  They  sought 
an  object  which  they  never  could  attnin ; 
and,  even  if  they  were  successful,  the  ex* 
travagant  rise    of   wages  could  be  but 
temporary.    But,  even  supposing  that  it 
would  be  permanent,  it  could  scarcely 
compensate  the  losses  of  those  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  this  proceeding. 
He  entirely  agreed  with  his  noble  friend 
in  the  opinion,  that  such  a  system  was  cal- 
culated to  impoverish  every  part  of  the 
country   in  which  it  prevailed.     He  was 
very  sorry  to  find,  that  this  pernicious  sys- 
tem was  rapidly  communicated  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another.  His  noble 
friend  must  be  aware — more,  perhaps,  thun 
any  other  man — that  the  old  Combination 
laws,  which  were  repealed  in  1824,  had  a 
very  salutary  effect  in  putting  down  con- 
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spiracies  of  this  description.  The  subject 
Wds  a  highly  important  one,  and  he  could 
assure  his  noble  friend,  that  every  attention 
would  be  paid  by  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  the  statements  contained  in  the 
petition.  No  effort  should  be  spared  by 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  correct  the 
evils  and  abuses  which  grew  out  of  this 
system  of  combination.  He  believed  that, 
in  the  places  more  particularly  alluded  to, 
there  was  a  sufficient  military  force  to 
prevent  violence  and  outrage.  With 
respect  to  the  proposition  for  enlarging  the 
police  force,  he  believed  that  no  difficulty 
existed  to  prevent  the establishmentof  such 
an  efficient  force,  so  far  as  respected  the 
procuring  individuals  who  would  be  willing 
to  serve  in  it.  The  great  difficulty,  he 
believed,  would  be,  to  find  persons  willing 
to  bear  the  additional  expense  which  would 
be  attendant  on  it.  If  his  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  convinced  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  north  of  England  were  ready 
to  assent  to  such  a  plan,  they  would  at 
once  concur  in  the  measure.  He  would, 
however,  recommend,  that  in  any  such 
proceeding,  due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  discretion,  opinion,  and  recommend- 
ation of  Magistrates,  who  were  on  the 
immediate  spot. 

Lord  EUenboraugh  said,  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  observed,  that  Ministers  feared, 
if  they  proposed  a  new  system  of  police  for 
those  districts  which  were  mentioned  in 
the  petition,  that  the  inhabitants  would  be 
unwilling  to  bear  the  expense.  Now,  a 
former  Administration,  in  proposing  the 
metropolitan  police  system,  had  not  been 
deterred  by  any  such  considerations. 
They  acted  entirely  on  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  A  notiBcation,  on  the  subject  of  a 
general  system  of  police,  had  been  made 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session.  In 
the  Speech  delivered  by  his  Majesty  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session,  an  allusion  was 
made  to  this  very  point ;  and  they  had  no 
right  to  suppose  that  the  subject  would 
have  been  introduced  in  the  King's  Speech 
unless  Ministers  had  considered  of  it,  and 
were  ready  to  come  forward  with  some 
specific  proposition.  Not  a  word,  however, 
had  they  heard  on  the  subject  since.  In  his 
mind,  they  had  not  acted  as  they  ought  to 
have  done,  when,  through  the  medium  of 
his  Majesty's  speech,  they  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  this  subject,  without 
having  themselves,  in  the  first  instance, 
maturely  considered  all  its  bearings. 
Miniitere  would   not,  he  contended^  be 


fulfilling  their  duty,  if  they  did  not  bring 
forward  a  measure  for  the  preservation  of 
the  peace  in  all  large  towns,  and  more 
especially  in  those  great  and  populous  dis- 
tricts where  the  public  tranquillity  had 
been  recently  violated. 

Viscount  Melbourne  gave  to  the  last 
Administration  full  credit  for  their  exer- 
tions in  forming  an  efficient  metropolitan 
police,  but  he  was  sure  that  the  noble  Lord 
himself  must  see  the  very  great  difficulty 
that  was  connected  with  a  plan  having  for 
its  object  the  formation  of  a  general 
police  for  the  whole  country. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  every 
disposition  was  felt  by  his  Majesty's  Min- 
isters to  redeem  the  pledge  on  the  subject 
of  a  general  system  of  police,  which  had 
been  given  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session.  A  measure  of  that  nature  had 
been,  and  still  was,  under  consideration ; 
but  the  difficulties  and  objections  that 
were  opposed  to  it,  many  of  them  of  a 
local  nature,  were  infinitely  greater  than 
noble  Lords  seemed  to  suppose. 

Lord  Wynford  said,  be  was  sure  that 
the  present  Ministers  could  never  suffer 
corporation  privileges  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  preservation  of  peace  and  tran* 
quillity,  for  which  corporations  were  estab- 
lished. 

Lord  EUenborough  hoped,  whatever 
measure  was  introduced,  that  this  pervad- 
ing principle  should  not  be  lost  sight  of—- 
namely,  that  the  police  appointments 
should  rest  on  the  responsibility  of  hii 
Majesty's  Government. 

liOrd  Holland  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
suggestion  of  the  noble  Lord  was  not  in- 
tended to  facilitate  the  carrying  any  new 
measure  speedily  into  effect. 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  that  unless  his 
suggestions  were  acted  on,  any  measure  of 
police  would  be  nugatory. 

Petition  laid  on  the  Table. 
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for  Irelar.d,  vhether  it  was  tLc  ^^^^^g*^  of 

the  Government  to  preas  oa  tke 

of  which  he  had  siren  notice  with 


(/utiir.  1  r.e  f ioverrirr*':rit  v,oyld  have  act/:d 
rrttif'h  }/.n*:r  hvl  th'-v  <M*.tTf-A  the^e  bills 
till  another  .S';Miori  of  Parli^^rnent. 

Sir  Matthftv)  Whitf:  hidUy  wa<  v^rry  to 
hear  what  hJi'J  fallen  from  the  hon.  rnem* 
J>er  for  Kerr y.  He  oould  not  aj/ree  with 
hirn  in  the  opinion  whioh  he  had  formed 
with  re{.'J«r'J  to  the  tith^  commutation.  He 
knev/,  frojfi  great  f^'irHonal  expfrrience  in 
f'ln(.dand,  th;tt  where  laridiorfJs  had  en- 
l«-rwj  into  an  arranjr'rfiient  with  the  clerjjy- 
man,  by  which  titheit  anr]  rent  were  all 
paid  an  rent,  there  n'-ither  was  difficulty 
in  y^t*iUu^  the  rent,  nor  were  th'rre  any 
romplaintM  of  the  plan ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  w;i»  very  much  approved  of  in  the 
north.  I  le  hoped  tlie  hon.  Member  would 
recoriHidf^r  bin  intention,  and  not  ^ivc  the 
lloune  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  dividing 
upon  every  question  from  the  Chair. 

Sir  dfinrtes  WcthnreU  was  decidedly 
af^aiuHt  the  brin^iiii;  in  these  Bills  at  the 
present  late  ]ieriod  of  the  Session,  'i'hey 
inii(ht  len;;then  it  to  nn  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  t^liaw  viM  afraid,    us   the   hon. 


Ix.me  by  the  threats  or  the  lolriatatioiiss  ol 
the  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  and  indaoed 
to  postpone  them. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  woold  iioC  nor 
would  it  then  be  proper,  to  enter  into  the 
general  question ;  but,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Recorder's  question,  he 
would  state,  that  uodoobtediy  it  «ns  not 
the  intention  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
to  postpone  these  raeasores,  as  they  were 
of  too  great  importance,  both  to  the  clergy 
and  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  to  allow  them 
to  stand  over  until  another  Session.  At 
the  same  time,  although  it  was  their  in- 
tention to  introduce  three  distinct  men- 
sures,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  shoahl 
all  be  passed  into  a  law  before  the  piorogm- 
tion.  The  first  Bill,  however,  at  leaat,  if 
not  the  first  and  second,  would  be  carried 
through  Parliament.  The  first,  independ- 
ently of  anything  else,  would  be  a  material 
improvement  on  the  present  system,  with- 
out which  the  ulterior  part  of  the  plan 
could  not  be  carried  into  effect. 

Mr.  Leader  could  see  00  benefit  which 
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would  result  from  going  into  the  consi- 
deration of  these  measures  at  a  late  period 
of  the  Session,  as  they  must  necessarily 
be  left  incomplete. 

Mr.  0*Connell  was  really  glad  to  hear 
that  only  one  of  the  Bills  was  to  be  carried 
through  this  Session.  He  begged  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  nature  of 
the  first  Bill.  If  only  one  of  the  Bills  was 
to  be  passed,  he  would  not  persevere  in 
the  Call  of  the  House  which  he  had  given 
notice  of  for  Thursday. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  would  on  Thursday 
move  for  leave  to  lay  on  the  Table  three 
distinct  Bills.  The  first  was,  to  make 
certain  amendments  in  the  existing  system 
of  composition,  rendering  it  both  perma- 
nent and  compulsory,  to  which  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  attach  a 
clause  which  would  render  the  landlord, 
not  the  tenant,  liable.  The  object  of  the 
second  was,  to  vest  the  Church  revenues 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  and  of 
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The  Speaker  decided  that  there  was  no 
breach  of  order. ' 

Mr.  O'ConneW  would  give  one  instance 
with  respect  to  a  living  which  had  been 
lately  divided,  leaving  all  the  duty  and  all 
the  Protestants  to  one  clergyman,  with 
100/.  a-year,  while  another  was  to  have 
900/.  a-year,  without  either  a  church  or  a 
Protestant  in  his  parish. 

Sir  Charles  Wetkerell  repeated  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  Mr.  Goulbum,  and  said, 
that  it  was  too  late  to  consider  the  whole 
of  this  subject  in  the  present  Session. 

Mr.  Ruthven  ^d\^j  that  the  right  hon. 
Secretary's  proposition,  in  making  a  com- 
pulsory composition,  was  deceptive,  and 
he  hoped  it  would  be  postponed,  for  l^e 
was  confident  it  would  give  great  diawi- 
tisfaction  in  Ireland. 

Subject  dropped. 

Party     Processions     (Ireland).] 
Mr.  Stanley y  in   rising  to  move  that  the 


the  third,  the  redemption  of  tithes  by  a    House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  on 


land  tax. 

■  Lord  Killeen  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  member  for  Kerry,  in  thinking 
that  the  plan  adopted  by  Government  was 
not  a  wise  one,  as  it  would  create  great 
jealousy  in  Ireland,  but  he  acquitted  Mi- 
nisters of  any  intention  to  cause  such  a 
feeling. 

Mr.  Goulbum  suggested,  that  it  was,  at 
all  events,  fitting  some  support  should  be 
secured  for  the  clergy,  until  this  question 
was  finally  decided.  Otherwise,  from  the 
present  state  of  things  in  Ireland,  the  in- 
cumbents and  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy 
would  be  left  without  any  means  of  exist- 
ence. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  often  agree  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
but  he  did  in  this  instance.     Supposing 
that  the  Government  were  ever  so  right, 
and  the  people  quite  wrong,  still  the  senti- 
ment against  the  payment  of  tithe  was 
now  almost  unanimous  in  Ireland,  and  so 
strong,  that  even  those  who  were  desirous 
to  pay  them,  dare  not,  from  the  fear  of 
that  civil  excommunication  which  would 
be  the   result  of  such  payment.     Under 
these   circumstances,    the   contest  being 
now  kept  up  would  only  tend  to  deprive 
the  clergy  of  every  thing,  for  out  of  their 
livings  they  would  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Stanley  rose  to  order,  and  com- 
plained of  Mr.  O'Connell  going  into 
details,  and  entering  upon  the  general 
iQliieot. 


the  Reform  of  Parliament  (Ireland)  Bill, 
wished  to  make  one  observation  on  the 
Bill  relative  to  Party  Processions  in  Ireland. 
Having  ascertained,  not  without  feelings 
of  regret,  that  it  was  the  fixed  determina- 
tion of  many  Irish  Members  to  fight  this 
Bill  in  all  its  stages,  and  take  every  mode 
of  impeding  its  progress  which  the  forms  of 
that  House  sanctioned,  he  had  ceased  to 
hope  that  he  should  be  able  to   get  it 
through  the  House  this  Session.     He,  in 
saying  this,  did  not  mean  to  be  understood 
as  despairing  of  the  success  of  the  Bill, 
when  again  introduced,  or  as  having  aban- 
doned his  opinion.     Since,  however,  these 
hon.  Members  had  thus  resolved  to  oppose 
a  Bill  which  it  was  intended  should  have 
strengthened  the  arm  of  the  civil  power 
and  the  Magistracy  in  Ireland,  he  would 
remind  them,  that  upon  them  would  rest 
the  responsibility  of  refusing  that  aid  at  a 
time  which  imperiously  called  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Legislature.     Taking  into 
consideration  the  state  of  excitement  in 
which  that  country  was  now  plunged,  that 
responsibility  was  increased  by   the   cir- 
cumstance of  the  near  approach  to  party 
anniversaries  ;  and  the  fate  of  the  12th  of 
July  next  might  be  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion come  to   by  these  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  events  of  that  day,  if  disastrous,  must 
be  controlled  and  decided  altogether  by 
the  common  law,  as  it  stood  now.     He 
earnestly  entreated,  therefore,  the  hon. 

Members  who  opposed  this  Bill|  and  who 
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pofsessed  influence  with  either  of  the 
opposite  political  parties  in  Ireland,  to 
contribute  by  every  effort  in  their  power,  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  support 
of  the  law ;  and  more  particularly  did  he 
make  that  appeal  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Sligo,  who  the  other  night  had  stated  that 
he  possessed  the  means  of  influence,  if  he 
were  disposed  to  exert  them.  With  this 
explanation  for  not  proceeding  at  present 
with  the  measure,  he  should  now  move  the 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  Reform  of  Parliament  (Ireland) 
Bill. 

Colonel  Perceval  said,  that  having  been 
alluded  to  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  had  endea* 
voured  to  throw  upon  him  (Colonel 
Perceval)  the  responsibility  of  all  that 
might  take  place  on  the  ensuing  1 2th  of 
July,  he  felt  bound  to  rise  (contrary  to  his 
intention)  on  the  present  occasion.  He 
himself  had  only  become  an  Orangeman 
(for  such  he  was  ready  to  admit  himself  to 
be)  within  a  very  short  period,  and  he  also 
admitted,  that  he  had  on  a  former  occasion 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  the  law,  as  it 
now  stood,  was  sufficient  to  prevent  these 
processions.  He  must  at  the  same  time 
say,  that  the  language  which  had  been 
applied  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary  for 
Ireland — namely  that  the  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  that  of  the  bigotted  parti- 
sans of  an  expiring  faction — was  such  as 
ought  not  to  have  been  used  in  reference 
to  a  body  comprising  the  wealth,  rank, 
talent,  intelligence,  and  loyalty  of  Ireland. 
He  had  (he  admitted)  on  a  former  occasion 
endeavoured  toward  off  the  pointed  insult 
which  had  been  thus  offered  to  the  body, 
because  he  did  not  know  to  what  extent 
or  results  these  insults,  if  acted  upon,  might 
lead.  He  had  endeavoured,  as  he  should 
still  endeavour,  to  prevent  the  processions 
from  taking  place. 

Mr.  Lefroy  was  not  surprised  at  the 
anxiety  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  just  displayed  to  shift  the  responsi- 
bility from  the  shoulders  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  those  of  the  Protestant  gentry  of 
Ireland ;  he,  however,  cast  back  on  the 
Ministers  all  that  responsibility,  for  they 
alone  were  answerable  for  the  conse- 
quences that  might  ensue  on  the  failure 
of  this  Bill.  Either  this  Bill  was  of  im- 
portance, or  it  was  not ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment really  thought  it  of  importance, 
why  had  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
brought  it  forward  sufficiently  early  in  the 


Session  to  insure  its  beings  passed  befinre 
the  i2thof  July? 

Mr,  O'Connell:  lam  desirous  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  Government 
should  take  a  lesson  from  what  is  occur- 
ring at  the  present  moment ;  for  they  may 
learn  from  it  in  how  very  different  a  spirit 
those  who  belong  to  the  popular  party  re* 
ceive  a  concession  from  those  who  are  re* 
presented  by  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
nave  j  ust  preceded  me.  Instead  of  express- 
ing any  pleasure  at  the  concession — in* 
stead  of  thanking  the  Government  for  it — 
instead  of  being  gratified  that  their  wishes 
are  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect,  they 
have  received  the  boon  with  taunts  and 
have  returned  insult  for  concession.  Their 
business  ought  to  be  to  pour  oil  on  the 
troubled  sea  of  public  opinion ;  but,  instead 
of  that,  they  are  blowing  the  waves  iDto 
additional  fury.  I,  however,  am  deter- 
mined to  do  my  duty ;  and  I  here  promise 
to  address  the  Catholic  population  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  in  the  strongest  terms, 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  them  to  go 
out  of  the  way  of  those  processions,  so 
that,  if  possible,  no  blood  may  be  shed ; 
and  I  also  implore  the  Gentlemen  on  the 
other  side,  to  come  forward,  and  by  their 
solicitations  and  advice  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  mischief  on  the  12th  of 
July.  I  implore  them  to  show  by  their 
conduct  that  they  know  how  to  deserve  this 
concession  that  the  Government  has  made* 
Setting  aside  political  differences,  I  know 
that  there  is  not  one  Protestant  gentleman 
in  Ireland  who  would  not  deeply  lament  the 
circumstance  of  one  single  life  being  lost 
owing  to  these  processions ;  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  not  shrink  with 
horror  from  such  a  supposition ;  there  is 
not  one  of  them  in  whose  breast  the  spirit 
of  humanity  does  not  exist — and  I,  there- 
fore, implore  them,  one  and  all,  to  ase 
their  best  exertions  to  prevent  these  pro- 
cessions, from  which  so  much  danger  ia 
apprehended. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  it  was  only  late 
in  the  present  Session  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  become  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  proposed  these  procetsiona 
in  Ireland  on  the  en8uin|^  anniversary 
should  reach,  and  to  that  mi^ht  be  attri- 
buted the  lateness  of  the  penod  at  which 
the  Bill  had  been  introduced ;  and,  though 
the  hon.  member  for  Sligo  might  do  his 
best  to  prevent  their  taking  place,  he 
feared  the  hon.  Gentleman  would  not 
succeed.      Now,  if   the   hon,   G«iitk« 
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man  thought  these  processions  dangerous 
to  the  peace  of  Ireland,  it  surprised  hioi 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  oppose 
this  measure.  He  well  knew  that  it  had 
been  the  constant  complaint  in  this  House, 
that  the  law  was  insufficient  to  suppress 
these  processions,  and  he  must  say,  that 
he  thought  the  Bill  proposed  was  a  most 
desirable  measure  to  effect  that  object. 
It  was  a  Bill  that  ought  to  be  passed,  and 
he  expected  that  it  would  be  so  at  a  later 
period  of  the  Session,  when  it  could  not 
be  urged  as  a  pretext  for  opposition  to  it, 
that  it  went  to  operate  against  particular 
parties  on  a  particular  occasion. 

Mr.  Goulbum  felt  it  due  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Sligo  to  say,  that  he  had  ever 
found  him  ready,  during  the  period  of  his 
(Mr.  Goulburn's)  connexion  with  Ireland, 
to  prevent  these  processions,  and  he  could 
not  but  deprecate  the  allusion  to  that  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  responsible  for  the  transac- 
tions of  the  ensuing  12th  of  July.  He 
could  not  but  recommend  all  parties  to 
use  their  best  and  most  active  exertions 
for  the  prevention  of  the  processions,  from 
which  so  much  evil  was  dreaded.  His 
hon.  friend,  the  member  for  Sligo,  had  sig- 
nified last  night,  in  private  conversation, 
that  all  the  influence  he  possessed  should 
be  employed  to  prevent  these  processions 
on  the  12th  of  July.  He  could  also  as- 
sert, that  during  the  time  when  he  was  in 
Ireland  there  was  no  Gentleman  who  exerted 
himself  more  than  the  hon.  member  for 
Sligo,  to  preserv.e  tranquillity. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  his  opposition  to  the 
Bill  was  entirely  founded  upon  its  par- 
tiality and  not  upon  its  principle.  He  be- 
lieved he  was  not  alone  in  entertaining:  a 
fixed  hostility  to  the  Bill  on  that  account. 
He  most  sincerely  concurred  with  hon. 
Members  in  the  recommendation  to  all 
persons  of  influence  to  use  it  discreetly  in 
repressing  all  demonstration  of  party  feel- 
ing, which  might  end  possibly  in  the  effu- 
sion of  human  blood. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  regretted  exceedingly 
to  hear  it  stated,  that  there  was  any  pro- 
spect of  the  public  peace  being  broken  in 
Ireland  on  the  12th  of  July,  but  he  trusted 
that  those  who  possessed  influence  in  Ire- 
land, by  their  station  or  their  property, 
would  not  only  individually  exert  them- 
selves, but  meet  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
unanimous  exhortations  to  the  Protestants 
of  Ireland — to  prove  that  this  law  was  not 
necessary,  and  to  induce  them  voluntarily 
U>  abandon  that  which  would  necessarily 


give  pain  to  others  of  the  community. 
That  would  be  a  real  triumph,  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  for  this  law  altogether, 
and  he  felt  confident  that  every  Protest- 
ant gentleman  would  be  ready  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  collision,  or 
the  possibility  of  one  single  life  being  lost. 
With  respect  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  certainly 
was  prepared  to  support  its  principles; 
but,  nevertheless,  he  snould  have  wished 
to  see  certain  modifications  introduced ; 
for  instance,  he  would  much  rather  that  a 
general  power  should  have  been  vested  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  case 
of  the  public  peace  being  endangered, 
than  that  this  power  should  be  left  in  the 
hands  of  individual  Magistrates.  He  per- 
fectly agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry,  that  if  life  were  lost 
in  the  processions,  those  who  took  part  in 
the  processions  ought  deeply  to  lament  it. 
He  was  averse  to  all  displays  of  physical 
force  in  civil  life.  He  did  not  impute  bad 
motives  to  those  who  assembled  in  proces- 
sions ;  but,  when  thousands  of  persons  met 
in  arms,  they  set  a  bad  example  to  others 
who  might  not  be  so  well  disposed  as  them- 
selves. The  Legislature  having  removed 
all  disabilities  in  Ireland,  the  object  of 
all  Irishmen  ought  to  be,  to  put  an  end  to 
those  dissentions  which  the  existence  of 
unequal  rights  had  been  calculated  to  ex- 
cite, and  to  place  that  country  in  the  state 
of  tranquillity  from  which  alone  priyato 
safety  and  public  prosperity  could  flow. 

Sir  Frederick  Trench  was  glad  to  find, 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for 
Kerry  was  ready  to  assist  in  allaying  agi- 
tation ;  and  he  was  equally  glad  to  find 
that  the  Government  now  thought  that 
party  processions  were  dangerous.  Such 
had  not  been  the  case  some  months  back^ 
when  Viscount  Melbourne  sanctioned  an 
insulting  procession  of  the  trades  in  this 
metropolis.  The  Government  had  come 
in  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  opened 
its  eyes  to  the  dangers  of  such  processions. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson,  from  the  communi- 
cations he  had  received  from  the  county 
he  had  the  honour  to  represent,  was  pre* 
pared  to  say,  that  the  irritating  language 
with  which  this  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced, would  produce  are-action  amongst 
the  Orangemen  in  that  county,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  the  Magistrates  to  pre- 
vent the  processions  on  the  ensuing  anni- 
versary. This  arose  from  the  insult  which 
they  felt  had  been  levelled  at  them ;  and 
he  ventured  to  sayi  that  bad  not  Govern- 
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ment  introduced  this  Bill,  the  Magistrates 
would  much  more  easily  have  restrained 
the  processions.  It  was,  then,  too  much 
to  charge  his  hon.  friend,  the  member  for 
Siigo,  with  the  responsibility  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  12th  of  July,  when,  that 
responsibility  was  created  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself.  In  consequence  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Kerry  saying  he 
would  use  his  powerful  influence  on  the 
one  side,  he  trusted  the  spirit  of  concilia- 
tion would  prevail  on  the  other,  and  that 
no  collision  would  take  place  between  any 
parties  on  the  approaching  12th  of  July. 
Mr.  Anthony  Lefroy  said,  if  the  right 
hon.  Secretary  failed  in  this,  as  he  had  in 
various  other  measures,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
himselfy  and  not  with  any  party  in  the 
House. 

Parliamentary  Reform — Bill  for 
Ireland — Committee — Fourth  Day.] 
Question  put  *'  that  the  Speaker  do  leave 
the  Chair." 

Mr.  O'Connell  suggested,  that  as  it  had 
been  agreed  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  introduce  certain  alterations  into  the 
registration  clauses,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
have  the  Bill  committed  to-night,  pro 
formct^  for  the  purpose  of  having  the 
amendments  printed,  and  with  a  view  to 
take  the  whole,  and  he  hoped  conclusive, 
discussion,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  the  alterations  were 
neither  so  numerous  nor  material  as  to 
render  it  necessary  to  recommit  the  Bill ; 
he,  therefore,  thought  it  better  to  proceed 
with  the  Committee. 

House  went  into  Committee. 

The  Chairman  having  put  the  question 
on  that  part  of  the  4th  clause  which  ren- 
ders the  payment  of  Grand  Jury  and  Mu- 
nicipal cesses,  rates,  and  taxes,  a  condi- 
tion of  registration, 

Mr.  O'Connell  rose  to  move,  that  the 
words  requiring,  that  not  more  than  half 
a-year's  cess  and  taxes  be  due  at  the  time  of 
registration  be  omitted.  Such  assessments 
were  frequently  matter  of  dispute,  and 
the  provision  would  hold  out  to  Corpora- 
tions an  additional  inducement  to  spend 
other  people's  money,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  armed  them  with  an  oppressive 
power  of  enforcing  excessive  and  arbitrary 
assessments.  The  Corporation  of  Cork, 
for  example,  spent  70,000/.  a-year  of  the 
people's  money,  and  they  would  be  en- 
couraged to  double  their  ezpeoset  if  thit 


clause,  indirectly  enforcing  the  payment, 
were  allowed  to  remain  unaltered.  The 
clause  would  actually  place  the  people  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Corporations.  He  should 
move  the  omission  of  the  words  rendering 
the  payment  of  Grand  Jury  and  Muni- 
cipal assessments  a  necessary  qualification 
for  registration. 

Mr.  Stanley  denied,  that  there  existed 
sufficient  grounds  for  the  alteration  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member. 
The  restrictions  adopted  in  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  prove  the  solvency  of  voters,  were 
less  than  in  England,  and  the  obstacles  to 
registration  fewer.  In  fact,  in  Ireland  it 
was  not  necessary,  as  in  England,  that  the 
person  claiming  to  be  registered,  shonld 
have  occupied  his  house  more  than  a 
twelvemonth.  In  Ireland  six  months  re- 
sidence before  the  time  of  registration  was 
all  that  was  required,  which  was  a  gpreat 
advantage. 

Mr.  Lefroy  thought  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  objection  to  the  clause  perfectly 
unfounded.  He  would  rather  propose  as 
an  amendment,  to  substitute  twelve  calen- 
der months  for  six,  as  in  the  English  Bill. 
Mr.  Crampton  said,  the  Irish  voter  stood 
in  a  more  favourable  situation  than  the 
English  voter.  He  thought  it  by  no 
means  desirable  to  do  away  with  this  con- 
dition of  registration ;  if  it  were  abolished, 
they  would  have  in  many  towns  in  Ireland, 
what  would  amount  to  Universal  Suffrage. 
Corporations  had  no  direct  power  of  taxa- 
tion :  it  was  true  they  might  obliquely 
tax  through  the  instrumentality  of  Grand 
Juries,  but  to  effect  that,  there  must  be  a 
regular  presentment,  and  fiat  by  a  Judee, 
so  that  there  existed  sufficient  obstacles 
against  the  abuses  which  the  learned  Mem- 
ber appeared  to  apprehend — add  to  which, 
the  assessments  were  trifling  in  amount. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  aware  Corporations 
could  not  legally  impose  assessments ;  but 
means  might  be  found  to  lay  on  rates  ille- 
gally, and  the  non-payment  of  such  ille- 
gal rates  would  prevent  registration. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  the  words  of  the 
clause  were, ''  cesses,  rates,  and  taxes,  due 
and  payable,"  and  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  expressions  was  ^*  legally  due." 

Mr.  O'Connell  ^^s  satisfied  to  let  the 
clause  stand,  if  the  word  "  legally*'  were 
introduced. 

Agreed  to,  and  the  clause  amended  ac- 
cordingly, 

Mr.  Shaw  wished  to  introduce  the  word 
^^rent''  into  the  daasei  with  a  Timr  to 
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render  the  paymeiitof  rant  a  eoadition  of 
registratioih 

Mr.  ISM  moved,  that  the  words  after 
the  word  **  ail  "  in  the  ciaaie  be  omitted. 
His  objecty  he  said,  was,  to  guard  against 
useless  litigation,  and  prevent  bribery,  by 
letting  the  \0L  voters  exercise  their  firan- 
chise,  independent  of  the  fact  of  their  hav- 
ing paid  municipal  taxes.  By  the  clause  as 
it  stood,  they  could  not  vote,  unless  they 
proved  that  they  had  paid  **  all  municipal 
taxes ;"  and  unless  those  taxes  be  specified, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  disputes 
as  to  the  taxes  which  were  or  were  not 
municipal ;  and  in  the  smaller  boroughsDun- 
garvan,  for  example,  with  its  167  voters, 
there  would  be  great  temptations  to 
bribery  on  the  part  of  the  candidate. 

Mr.  Crampton  said,  no  difficulty  was 
imposed  on  the  Irish  voter  which  was  not 
imposed  on  the  English  voter.  The  proof 
of  having  paid  the  municipal  taxes  would 
be  the  same  in  both  cases.  He  should  op- 
pose the  Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:— Ayes  21 ;  Noes  59 — Majprity  38. 

Clause  agreed  to. 


List  qf 

Blackney,  W. 
Browne,  D. 
Chapman,  M.  L. 
Godson,  R. 
Grattan,  H. 
Grattan,  J. 
Hume,  J. 
Hunt,  H. 
Hort,SirJ.  W. 
Jephson,  C.  D.  O. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Mullins,F.W. 


the  Ates. 

O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connor,  Don 
OTerrall,  R.  M. 
Pamell,  Sir  H. 
RathTen,E.S. 
Tomes,  J. 
Walker,  C.  A. 
Wallace,  T. 
Warburton,  H. 

Teller 

Shell,  R.  L. 


On  the  fifth  clause  being  read, 
Mr.  Dawson  moved,  that  persons  pos- 
sessing freeholds  of  40s.  in  boroughs,  and 
in  cities  that  were  counties  of  towns, 
should  not  have  the  liberty  of  voting  as 
freeholders  for  the  counties  in  which  those 
towns  and  cities  were  situated.  This  d- 
teration  would  but  slightly  affect  any 
towns  that  were  not  counties  of  themselves, 
except  those  of  Dungarvan  and  Mallow. 
The  injustice,  therefore,  if  there  was  any 
in  the  proposition,  would  be  but  small, 
while  he  thought  it  would  be  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  counties,  and  would  be  but  a 
fair  set-off  to  the  disfranchisement  which 
had  taken  place  with  regard  to  non-re- 
sident voters  in  boroughs.  If  these 
voters  were  not  disfranchised,  he  could 
tell  the  Hoosei  that  fictitious  votes  would 


be  wily  created  for  the  purposes  of  ^0Q>*f 
eleetioiii.  An  instance  of  this  was  to  ^w 
fiMmd  hi  the  town  of  Galway,  when  Iq^ 
one  lease  dbere  were  200  fireelidid  temMils 
created.  The  base  was  a  lease  of  iriuit 
was  stated  to  be  800  acras  of  ground^  tat 
it  was  so  rocky  and  so  stony,  that  whan 
one  of  these  300  psisoiis  was  asked  if  te 
thought  his  share  was  tmtf  worth  40li. 
a-year,  he  said,  he  believed  that  his  shine 
of  ground  that  could  be  applied  to  tmafs, 
would  not  be  sufficieDt  to  fbrrn  hhn  • 
grave.  There  ^qras  another  ipstance  ol  tte 
creation  of  fictitious  freebddert  in  Ao 
same  place,  where  Mr.  Blake  hstd,  bjr  a 
joint  lease,  created  a  number  of  tenants  of 
some  land  of  his,  adjoining  his 
and  had  n^stered  these  tenants  as 
holders.  Of  course  there  was  not  OM'Of 
these  persons  who  would  not  vote  n* 
actly  as  Mr.  Blake  might  desire.  In  this 
manner  there  were  no  less  than  021  |ier* 
sons  in  Galway  who  were  what  he  mi^t 
call  fictitious  frediolders.  Thewhidocoa- 
stituency  there  was  not  more  than  1,000, 
composed  of  40s.  freeholders 'and  lOL 
householders.  From  this  statement  it  ww 
plain  that  nomination  boroughs  were  not 
entirely  destroyed.  If  the  hon.  member 
for  Mavo  pleased — and  he  was  sure  the 
hon.  Biember  would  not  please  to  do  so— 
but  if  he  did,  he  might  make  Oalway  as 
close  a  nomination  borough  as  ever  Old 
Sarum  or  Gatton  had  bi^n ;  and  yet,  at 
this  moment,  Galway  was  about  to  receive 
the  privilege^of  returning  two  Members  to 
Parliament.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  should  move,  that  the  end  of  cltesa 
5,  by  which  the  40s.  freeholders  in  towns 
were  to  have  the  right  of  voting  in  conn* 
ties,  should  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  proposition.  He  believed,  that  in* 
stead  of  the  system  being  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  represented  it  to  oe, 
those  instances  which  he  had  quoted  were 
— if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
misinformed  as  to  them ;  instances*of  abuse 
and  exceptions  to  the  system.  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  sought  to  get  rid  of  the 
possibility  of  these  abuses,  and  would  pro* 
pose  a  clause  to  destroy  these  votes  if  tt^ 
were  created,  or  to  take  away  all  the 
means  of  creating  them,  he  (Mr.  RJce) 
should  most  heartily  support  the  proposi- 
tion. He  believed,  however,  that  even 
that  would  be  unnecessary ;  for  theie  htd 
been  a  BiD  passed  by  an  hoo.Msadar 
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creatioa  of  fotes  was  rendered  illegal ;  and 
if  a  clear  case  of  that  sort  were  brought 
before  him,  he  should  know  how  to  deal 
with  it*  The  abolition  of  40s.  freeholders 
in  counties  had  been  the  condition  of 
granting  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  if  this 
measure  were  extended  to  towns,  it  would 
abolish  1,000  electors  in  Cork,  and  more 
than  900  in  Galway.  The  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill  before  the  House  was  to 
save  existing  rights,  whereas  the  Amend- 
ment had  for  its  object  to  destroy  them. 
He  congratulated  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Dawson)  on  the  strong  and 
sudden  horror  he  felt  at  the  existence  of 
nomination  boroughs. 

Mr.  Dawson  begged  to  remind  his  hon. 
friend,  that  he  had  given  up  the  rotten  bo- 
rough system  ever  since  the  first  intro- 
duction of  the  Reform  Bill. 

Mr*  Dominick  Browne  concurred  in  all 
the  observations  which  had  been  made  by 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Harwich  (Mr. 
Dawson),  respecting  the  unsoundness  of 
the  constituency  of  the  town  of  Galway. 
He  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  independent 
electors  of  that  town  were  swamped  by 
the  lowest  rabble  that  existed  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  :  but  it  was  but  fair  to  state,  that 
these  fictitious  votes  had  been  created  as  a 
balance  to  the  non-resident  freemen.  As 
the  franchise  of  the  non-resident  freemen 
was  now  taken  away,  he  thouglit  it  high 
time  to  exclude  the  405.  freeholders  in 
towns  from  the  right  of  voting. 

Mr.  Dawson  expressed  his  willingness 
to  withdraw  the  Amendment  provided  some 
provision  was  introduced  into  the  Bill  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  against  the  crea- 
tion of  fictitious  votes. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  consider  such  a 
clause  necessary,  because  the  Bill  ex- 
pressly declared,  that  only  those  legally  en- 
titled could  vote.  In  Galway  he  knew 
the  grossest  frauds  were  practised,  but  he 
thought  they  might  be  put  down  by  ex- 
tending the  Act  introduced  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Mayo  to  towns  as  well  as 
counties.  He  was  as  much  against  ficti- 
tious votes  as  any  man,  and  was  ready  to 
support  any  motion  which  would  do  away 
with  them  without  injuring  the  bona  fde 
voter.  No  one  could  complain  of  the  40s. 
freeholder  in  many  parts  of  Ireland.  The 
hon.  member  for  Limerick  knew,  that 
many  of  them  refused  5/.  each,  which  they 
could  have  received  from  another,  and 
voted  for  him  without  any  remuneration. 


Mr.  Stanley  thought  it  desirable  to  make 
a  broad  distinction  between  bona  fide  and 
fictitious  voters ;  but  he  did  not  well  see 
how  the  distinction  was  to  be  drawn.  He 
had,  therefore,  thought  it  preferable  to 
incur  the  inconvenience  of  allowing  even 
fictitious  voters  to  exercise  the  elective 
franchise  during  the  lives  of  the  present 
possessors,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  taking 
away  the  right  from  bona  fide  proprietors. 
Still,  if  any  provision  should  be  proposed 
with  the  view  of  drawing  a  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  voters,  he  should 
be  most  happy  to  give  it  his  fullest  at- 
tention. 

Sir  John  Bourke  would  be  glad  to  see 
the  whole  of  the  40«.  freeholders  registered 
anew;  and  he  thought,  that  after  what 
had  passed  in  that  House,  Magistrates 
would  be  upon  their  guard  against  per- 
mitting the  registration  of  fictitious  votes. 

Mr.  Lefroy  was  in  favour  of  the  Amends- 
men  t.  It  had  been  so  amply  proved  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Kerry,  and  other 
Gentlemen,  that  the  40«.  freeholders  could 
not  be  independent,  that  he  thought  it  was 
as  gross  an  abuse  to  preserve  them  in 
towns  as  in  counties. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  after  the  proofs 
that  had  been  adduced  of  the  fictitionsness 
of  the  votes  in  question,  he  felt  persuaded 
that  the  right  hon.  Secretary  could  not 
fairly  object  to  giving  those  freeholders  the 
opportunity  of  proving  their  competency 
to  exercise  the  elective  right. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  of  opinion,  that  the 
manner  in  which  the  clause  had  been 
framed  was  sufificient  to  prevent  the  abuses 
anticipated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  Dawson  would  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion ;  but  hoped  that  the  Solicitor  Oeneral 
for  Ireland  would  take  the  subject  into 
consideration. 

Amendment  withdrawn — Clause  agreed 
to. 

House  resumed.  Committee  to  sit  again. 

Loan  to  West-India  Colovists.] 
Lord  Althorp  then  adverted  to  the  circum- 
stance, that  he  had  given  notice  that,  in  a 
Committee  of  Supply,  he  should  submit  a 
Resolution  respecting  the  losses  lately  sas- 
tained  by  the  West-India  proprieton.  It 
was  rather  irregular  that  he  should  have 
given  that  notice  with  reference  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  He  should  have  given 
the  notice  to  move  the  Resolution  in  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  Houae ;  but  as 
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trnsted  that  no  ol^ection  would  now  be 
made  to  proceeding  with  his  proposition. 
The  object  of  the  Resolution  was,  to  afford 
relief  to  those  who  had  suffered  from  the 
insurrection  and  the  hurricanes  in  Jamaica, 
Barbadoes,  St.  Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia. 

Question  put,  that  the  House  do  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  he  wished  to  know 
from  the  noble  Lord  opposite,  what  course 
his  Majesty's  Government  intended  to 
pursue  with  respect  to  the  Russian-Dutch 
Loan? 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  that  he  was  not 

Erepared  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question ; 
ut  of  this  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and 
the  House  might  rest  assured,  that  nothing 
would  be  done  on  the  subject  without  due 
notice. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  AWiorp  did  not  think  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  length  on  the  Motion  he  was  about  to 
submit.  The  House  was  aware  that  pro- 
perty to  a  considerable  amount  had  been 
destroyed  at  Jamaica  during  the  late  in- 
surrection ;  and  that  the  hurricane  which 
had  visited  the  Islands  of  Barbadoes,  St. 
Vincent,  and  St.  Lucia,  had  produced  most 
destructive  consequences.  The  sum  of 
100,000/.  had  already  been  voted  to  the 
sufferers  by  the  hurricane,  and,  when 
moving  that  grant,  he  had  stated  that  it 
would  only  afford  partial  relief,  and  that 
Government  might  probably  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  call  on  the  House  to  vote  a  further 
sum,  to  be  granted  by  way  of  loan.  From 
what  occurred  on  this  subject  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  did  not  think  that  there 
would  be  any  opposition  to  the  vote  he 
vms  about  to  propose,  so  far  as  it  went  to 
relieve  the  sufferers  by  the  hurricane ;  but 
he  apprehended  that  there  might  be  some 
objection  with  respect  to  the  vote  for 
the  relief  of  those  whose  property  was 
destroyed  by  the  insurrection  of  Jamaica. 
That  was  a  calamity  which  could  not  be 
considered  as  a  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, but  was  an  act  arising  from  the 
wickedness  of  man,  and,  therefore,  stood 
upon  ground  different  from  the  vote  he 
had  formerly  proposed.  A  vote  for  the 
relief  of  those  whose  property  was  de- 
stroyed during  the  insurrection,  however, 
was  not  entirely  novel.  There  was  a  pre- 
cedent in  1795,  when  the  Government  of 
that  day  came  forward  with  a  proposition 


similar  to  that  which  he  was  now  about  to 
submit.  It  might  be  thought  by  some 
persons,  that  the  colonists  were  not 
wholly  blameless  in  what  had  taken  place 
in  Jamaica ;  but,  upon  a  calm  review  of 
the  whole  of  the  transactions,  he  thought 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  man  to  believe, 
that  the  insurrection  had  occurred  in  con- 
sequence of  any  intentional  misconduct 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  If  there  had 
been  any  fault,  it  amounted  to  no  more 
than  unintentional  indiscretion,  which 
certainly  would  not  justify  the  House 
in  withholding  relief  in  their  present 
situation.  He  did  not  now  propose  any 
grant  of  money  to  the  coicnists,  bat 
merely  a  loan  (to  be  raised  by  the  issue  of 
Exchequer-bills),  the  repayment  of  which 
would  be  secured  by  mortgages  upon  the 
properties  of  the  persons  to  whom  the 
money  was  advanced.  Without  going 
into  any  details  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  to  distribute  the  loan,  ht 
might  shortly  state,  that  it  was  intended 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  ascertain  who 
the  persons  were  that  ought  to  receive 
assistance,  and  to  consider  the  nature  and 
value  of  the  security  they  had  to  offer. 
When  loans  had  been  made  upon  similar 
occasions,  he  believed  that  the  public  had 
not  suffered,  and  he  had  great  confidence, 
from  the  arrangements  which  would  be 
made  on  this  occasion,  that  no  part  of  the 
loan  would  be  eventually  lost  to  the  public. 
The  amount  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
advance  was  1,000,000/.,  to  be  divided 
between  Jamaica  and  the  other  islands. 
With  respect  to  Jamaica,  it  was  only  in- 
tended to  enable  parties  to  re-erect  Uiose 
buildings  which  had  been  destroyed  during 
the  insurrection,  and  which  were  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
colony.  The  loss  of  the  buildings  de- 
stroyed in  Jamaica  had  been  estimated  at 
above  830,000/.  It  was  proposed,  there- 
fore, that  ha  If  the  loan,  or  500,000/.,  should 
be  advanced  to  Jamaica,  and  this  propor- 
tion had  been  resolved  upon,  after  taking 
into  consideration,  that  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
had  already  been  granted  to  the  sufferers 
in  the  other  islands.  The  noble  Lord 
concluded  by  moving  a  Resolution,  to  the 
effect,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  that  his  Majesty  should  be 
enabled  to  direct  that  Exchequer-bills 
should  be  issued  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding 1,000,000/.;  to  be  applied,  by 
way  of  loan,  upon  due  security  for  the 
repayment  thereof,  to  penons  connected 
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with  the  islands  of  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
St.  Viocenty  and  St.  Lucia,  in  consequence 
of  the  losses  they  had  suffered  by  the  In- 
surrection in  Jamaica,  and  the  hurricane 
which  had  visited  the  other  islands. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  in  the  present  state  of 
West-India  property,  great  caution  would 
be  requisite  about  the  securities  to  be 
given  tor  the  proposed  loan  to  prevent  the 
transaction  being  rendered  the  subject  of 
jobbing. 

Mr.  /A//AC  said,  that  the  public  were 
entitled  to  have  a  secondary  security  upon 
the  property  which  the  colonists  had 
in  this  country.  He  was  satisfied  that, 
unless  different  measures  were  adopted 
wi^th  respect  to  the  West-India  colonies, 
llicy  would  soon  not  be  worth  the  1 ,000,000/. 
which  it  was  proposed  to  advance  to  them. 
II>:  felt  a  great  objection  to  lending  the 
nul'lir  money  without  obtaining  the  best 
sc'cmry, 

"^JMr.  Aiticrman  Thompson  had  at  all 
timcb  been  of  opinion,  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  colonics  in  the  West  Indies  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  mother  country;  and  he,  therefore, 
looked  with  pleasure  at  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  do  something  to  relieve 
a^  planters  in  their  present  state  of  dis- 
titess.  He  feared,  however,  that  the  grant 
would  prove,  very  inadequate  to  the  objects 
in  view,  and  that  great  impediments  would 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  benefits  expected 
from  the  claims  of  prior  mortgagees.  It 
was  important  to  know  if  the  Government 
proposed  that  their  advances,  as  mortga- 
gees, should  be  preferred  to  all  others  ? 

Lord  Althorp,  in  reply  to  the  question 
of  the  worthy  Alderman,  said,  that  the 
Government  certainly  intended  their  ad- 
vances to  be  repaid  in  preference  to  all 
others ;  and  he  apprehended,  indeed,  that 
none  would  apply  for  any  portion  of  the 
loan  who  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  other  mortgagees  to  postpone  their 
claims. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  the  people  of  Bristol 
had  as  valid  a  claim  to  have  their  losses 
made  good  as  the  West-Indiaus  had  ;  and 
he  thought  they  could  offer  much  better 
security.  The  grants  he  admitted,  was 
one  of  benevolence  and  justice;  but  still 
he  thought  that  money  should  not  be  voted 
for  such  purposes,  unless  the  people  at 
home  were  to  have  their  claims  considered 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Warburton  did  not  object  to  the 

Motiooi  but  be  reserved  hit  obiervatioiu 


on  the  policy  of  tlie  grant  notil  the  Bill 
was  before  the  House. 

Lord  SandoH  ooald  not  allow,  the  Reso- 
lution to  pass  without  ezpreswig  his  grati- 
tude to  the  Government  for  the  boon  they 
had  conferred  on  the  West  Indies.  The 
interests  of  the  colonies  were  the  interests 
of  the  mother  country,  and  the  people  of 
Liverpool  were  as  much  benefitted .  br  the 
prosperity  of  the  West  Indies,  aa  the  West- 
Indians  themselves.  He  trusted,  however, 
that  the  grant  thus  made  with  ao  much 
readiness  and  kindness  to  the .  coloniats, 
would  have  the  efiect  of  engendering 
better  feelings,  and  that  bom  parties 
would  henceforward  regard  each  other  aa 
engaged  in  the  preservation-of  the  Datiooal 
welfare,  and  on  the  production  of  recipro- 
cal advantages. 

Mr.  Burge  also  felt  gratitude  to  the 
Government  for  this  advance  to  the  colo- 
nies in  the  hour  of  necessity.  With  regard 
to  the  doubts  expressed  by  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber, of  the  power  of  Jamaica  to  return 
the  500,000/.  which  was  to  be  its  portion 
of  the  loan,  he  would  only  refer  to  the 
account  of  the  imports  from  that  island, 
which  showed  that  more  than  a  fifth  of 
the  sugar,  and  more  than  a  half  of  the  rum 
brought  into  this  country  were  the  pro- 
duce of  th  at  island,  while  out  of  43,000,000/. 
pounds  of  coffee  received  from  all  the 
world,  Jamaica  produced  16,000,000. 
Of  the  whole  of  the  exports  to  the  colo- 
nies, amounting  to  5,000,000/.  and  odd, 
2,908,533/.  official  value  went  to  Jamaica, 
and,  therefore,  some  idea  might  be  formed 
of  its  importance  to  the  mother  countiy. 
He  feared,  however,  that  the  grant  would 
afford  only  partial  relief;  although  he 
was  grateful  for  even  that,  in  the  present 
condition  of  the  planters. 

Dr.  Lushington  could  not  consent  to 
vote  so  large  a  sum  of  money,  without 
some  evidence  being  laid  on  the  Table 
with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  the  caae, 
and  the  merits  of  the  claimants.  All  he 
knew  was,  that  the  West-Indian  Legis- 
lative assemblies  had  declared,  that  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  proceeded  from  the 
arbitrary  and  unconstitutional  character 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Government ; 
and  he  wished  now  to  know,  if  the  noUe 
Lord  intended  the  present  grant  of  money 
to  be  an  answer  to  the  charge  thus  brought 
against  him  and  the  Government?  He 
did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  West  Indians 
had  entered  on  that  course  which  ended 
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wish  that  it  should  be  so  destroyed;  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  they  had  been 
repeatedly  warned  of  the  consequences  of 
the  career  they  were  pursuing;  and  as 
they  had  not  taken  the  warning,  he  was 
not  prepared  to  grant  money  to  repair  their 
losses,  unless  they  pledged  themselves  to 
adopt  such  a  course  as  would  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  a  similar  catastrophe.  Sup- 
posing a  new  rebellion  broke  out,  and  that 
it  was  attended  with  similar  results,  were 
the  Government  prepared  to  move  for  a 
new  grant  for  losses  sustained  through 
the  obstinacy  of  the  West- Indians,  in 
placing  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Legislature.  He  did  not 
mean  to  divide  the  Committee  on  the 
Motion,  but  he  gave  the  money  with  re- 
luctance, and  entered  his  protest  against 
the  vote. 

Colonel  JDavies  sM,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  West-Indian  estates  were 
so  deeply  mortgaged,  that  the  present 
grant  could  only  bolster  them  up  for  a 
short  time,  and  the  distress  would  then  be 
as  great  as  ever.  The  planters  could  give 
no  security  for  the. money,  or  security  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  necessary  for 
the  Government  to  examine  verjr  strictly 
into  its  sufficiency,  if  their  intentions  were 
ever  to  enforce  the  repayment  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  Godson  regretted  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Ilchester, 
language  which  was  calculated  to  irritate 
the  minds  of  all  parties  concerned  in  the 
West-India  colonies.  He  considered  the 
loan  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  repay- 
ment to  the  planters  of  a  portion  of  the 
property  of  which  they  had  been,  for  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  annually  robbed  : 
for  in  no  other  light  could  he  look  upon 
the  breach  of  faith  with  respect  to  the  non- 
reduction  of  the  war-duties  on  their  pro- 
duce. Those  planters  had  been  contribu- 
tors to  the  State  of  no  less  than  5,000,000/. 
annually  for  a  long  series  of  years, 
and  now  the  country  would  fain  turn 
round  and  refuse  them  an  assistance  of 
500,000/.,  to  keep,'  not  only  the  planter, 
but  his  slaves,  from  starving. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  concurred  entirely 
in  the  observations  which  had  fallen  from 
the  hon.  member  for  Bridport.  He  could 
not  go  into  the  question  of  this  loan  at 
present;  but  he  trusted  his  forbearance 
would  not  preclude  him  from  expressing 
his  opinions  at  a  future  and  more  suitable 
opportunity. 

Sir  James  Scarlett  said,  that  the  reso- 


lution was  calculated  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  the  colonists,-  and  to  remove 
their  painful  impression,  that  the  present 
Government  was  hostile  to  their  interests — 
an  impression  which  he  believed  was  un- 
founded, as  it  was  impossible  any  Govern- 
ment .could  entertain  such  sentiments  to- 
wards so  important  a  branch  of  the  foreign 
possessions  of  the  kingdom  under  their 
control. 

Mr.  Burge  would  not  be  provoked,  by 
any  thing  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  member  for  Ilchester,  to  utter 
a  single  syllable  which  should  savour  of 
any  thing  but  gratitude  to  Government^ 
for  the  timely  aid  it  had  determined  to 
afford  to  these  valuable  colonies  of  the 
British  empire. 

Mr.  Fowell  Buxton  wished  to  know, 
whether  this  sum  of  money  was  intended 
to  be  applied  to  make  good  the  whole  of 
the  property  destroyed  on  that  occasion ; 
for,  if  so,  there  were  no  more  flagrant 
instances  of  wanton  aggression  and  de- 
struction of  property,  than  those  of  the 
whites  upon  the  property  and  chapels  of 
those  innocent,  amiable,  and  virtuous  men, 
the  Missionaries. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  last  speaker, 
that  the  outrages  committed  on  the  meet- 
ing-houses of  the  Missionaries  were  wan- 
ton, destructive,  and  disgraceful.  A 
strong  representation  had  been  made  by 
this  Government  to  the  colonial  legislature 
of  Jamaica,- as  to  the  immediate  necessity 
of  making  compensation  to  the  full  amount 
of  the  injuries  these  meritorious  parties 
had  sustained.  What  attention  might  be 
paid  to  that  recommendation,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  if  it  should  be  neg- 
lected, it  would  remain  with  Grovemment 
to  see  that  Justice  was  done  between  the 
parties. 

.    Resolution  agreed  to — The  House  re- 
sumed. 

Supply  —  Navy  Estimates.]  On 
the  motion  of  Sir  James  Graham,  the 
House  went  into  a  Committee  of  Supply. 

Sir  James  Graham  moved  the  following 
Resolutions  which  were  agreed  to : — 

52,000/.  for  defraying  the  charges  for 
new  works  at  Crenmill : 

60,000/.  for  defraying  the  charges  for 
new  works  for  the  Victualling  Department: 

42,269/.  for  the  salaries  of  officers  and 
expenses  of  the  Admiralty  Office. 

On  moving  45,635/.  for  salaries  and 
contingent  expenses  of  the  Navy  Office, 
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views  of  the  petitioners.  He  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  of  what  had  taken  place 
in  the  Committee  on  this  subject,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  but  he  might  state  what 
had  not  taken  place ;  and  certainly,  nothing 
had  taken  place  there  which  had  made  the 
slightest  change  in  his  opinion.  He  ob- 
jected much  to  this  system  of  secresy.  But 
a  few  nights  back  he  was  called  to  order 
for  alluding  to  the  evidence  given  before 
the  Commiitee.  He  was  an  advocate  for 
publicity  in  all  inquiries  affecting  the  pub- 
lic interests.  He  conceived  he  had  a  right 
to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Government, 
in  recommending  a  grant  to  the  West-In- 
dian proprietors,  which  would  be  construed 
as  an  encouragement  to  slavery,  and  as  a 
sanction  to  the  censure  which  the  colonial 
government,  had  cast  upon  the  Qovcrn- 
ment  at  home,  for  interfering  even  to  mi- 
tigate the  horrors  of  slavery.  If  his  Ma- 
>esty'8  Ministers  were  aware  of  the  strong 
feeling  which  existed  on  this  point  through- 
out the  country,  he  did  not  think  they 
would  have  ventured  on  such  a  step  on  the 
e?e  of  a  general  election. 

Petition  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

The  noble  Lord  also  ])resented  petitions 
from  Leicester,  Ilchester,  Bromsgrove, 
Bath,  and  other  places,  to  the  same  effect. 

Viscount  Goderich  understood  that  his 
noble  friend  had  strong  objections  to  the 
grant  of  a  loan  of  money  to  persons  in 
Jamaica  whose  property  had  been  injured, 
lie  would  not  say  destroyed,  by  the  recent 
insurrection  of  slaves  in  that  country.  He 
begged  to  remind  his  noble  friend,  that  it 
was  not  a  gift,  but  a  loan,  by  way  of  tem- 
porary relief  from  the  pressure  of  those 
very  great  distresses  which  prevailed  in 
that  country,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
orders which  had  taken  place  ;  it  was, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  lending  them  the 
credit  of  Oovernmcnt,  and  not  making 
them  an  absolute  gift.  Whatever  might  be 
the  feelings  entertained  by  the  country  on 
this  subject,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
his  Majesty's  Government  to  keep  out  of 
view  those  strong  feelings  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent parties  were  influenced.  His  Ma- 
jesty's Government  felt  that  avery  important 
interest,  connected  in  various  ways  with 
other  important  interests  of  the  country, 
had  sutlered  serious  losses  in  consequence 
of  certain  unhappy  events,  and  that  it 
woulil  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country 
generally  to  assist  that  interest  during  its 
temporary  distresses.  His  noble  friend 
expressed  bis  surprise  that  the  Govern- 


ment should  have  taken  a  step,  which  he 
considered  a  very  unpopular  one,  on  the 
eve  of  a  general  election  ;  he  could  only 
say,  that  in  taking  the  course  they  had 
thought  proper  to  adopt,  they  were  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motives  than  a  conscien- 
tious conviction  that  they  were  doing  that 
by  which  not  only  a  particular  interest,  but 

.  the  general  interests,  would  be  materially 
promoted. 

Ix>rd  Suffield  said,  he  did  not  imagine 
it  to  be  a  free  gift :  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  nominally  a  loan  ;  but  the  proposed 
security   was  so  very  imperfect,  that  it 

I  might  fairly  be  considered  as  a  donation. 

Ministerial  Plan  of  EDUCATtoH 
(Ireland).]  Lord  Plunkett  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  Ministers  and  Elders  of 
the  South  Presbytery,  Dublin,  and  other 
persons  connected  therewith,  in  favour  of 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ire- 
land). The  petition  was  signed  by  men  of 
rank,  fortune,  and  intelligence;  it  breathed 
the  most  pious  and  Christian  sentiments, 
and  he  wished,  therefore,  that  it  should  be 
read  at  length.  It  gave  him  much  satis- 
faction to  be  enabled  to  inform  their  Lord- 
ships, that,  from  the  accounts  which  he 
had  lately  received  from  various  quarters 
in  Ireland  on  this  subject,  he  could  state, 
that  the  opposition  which  had  been  made 
to  the  national  system  of  educatfpn,  now 
aboutbeing  established  inthatcountry,had 
signally  failed^  These  accounts  enabled 
him  to  state  to  their  lordships,  that  already 
there  had  been  upwards  of  600  appli- 
cations received  and  attended  to,  by  the 
new  Board  of  Education  in  Dublin,  for 
assistance  towards  the  maintenance  of 
schools  in  different  parts  of  Ireland ;  that 
a  great  number  of  those  applications  were 
signed  by  Protestant  clergymen ;  that  a 
still  greater  number  came  from  schools 
under  the  management  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  that  several  of  them  were  made 
by  Protestant  laymen;  and  that  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  now  in  the  course  of  re- 
ceiving the  benefits  of  education  in  those 
schools,  in  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  new  system,  amounted  to 
120,000  persons.  It  appeared,  therefore, 
that  the  number  of  persons  in  whose  behalf 
applications  had  been  made,  and  who  were 
now  receiving  the  benefits  of  this  new 
national  system  of  education,  amounted, 
in  the  course  of  six  months,  to  more  than 
for  a  similar  number  of  years  were  beiug 
educated  under  the  old  syitem  of  the  KiU 
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dare-street  Society.  He  had  received  a 
letter  on  this  subject  from  a  most  respect- 
able gentleman,  and  a  member  of  the  new 
Board  of  Education,  the  reverend  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, a  Dissenting  Protestant  minister^ 
which,  with  their  Lordships'  permission,  he 
would  read  to  the  House.  The  noble 
Lord  then  proceeded  to  read  the  reverend 
gentleman's  letter,  which  commenced  by 
congratulating  him  on  the  success  of  the 
new  system,  and  went  on  to  state,  that 
applications  were  pouring  in  to  the  Board 
from  various  schools  for  assistance  ;  and 
that  the  greatest  number  of  them  came 
from  schools  which  were  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Roman  Catholics.  [Some  noble 
Lords  on  the  Opposition  benches,  and 
especially  the  Earl  ofRoden,  cried  "  hear 
hear^^'  on  that  statement  being  made.] 
The  noble  Lord  proceeded  to  say,  that 
that  was  the  circumstance  of  all  others  at 
which  he  was  most  particularly  rejoiced — 
he  was  rejoiced  to  find,  that  the  greatest 
number  of  applications  came  from 
Roman  Catholic  schools.  Why  did  he  say 
he  was  rejoiced  at  the  circumstance? 
Because  the  system  was  intended  to  be  a 
national  one,  diffusing  to  the  mass  of  the 
Irish  nation  the  invaluable  blessings  of  a 
sound  and  wholesome  education ;  and 
though  the  fact  might  provoke  the  sneer 
of  the 'noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Roden),  he 
was  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find,  that  those 
who  constituted  in  numbers  more  than 
three-fourths  of  that  nation,  were  ready  to 
participate  in  the  benefits  which  such  a 
system  held  out  to  them.  The  noble  Lord 
opposite  seemed  to  triumph  in  the  idea 
that  there  had  been  no  applications  from 
Protestant  clergymen;  but,  though  his 
(Lord  Plunkett's)  reverend  correspondent 
stated  that  the  great  majority  of  the  appli- 
cations were  from  schools  under  the  ma- 
nagement of  Roman  Catholics,  he  also 
stated,  that  there  were  many  applications 
made  by  Protestant  laymen,  and  by  Pro- 
testant clergymen,  too.  The  noble  Lord 
then  proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the 
letter  of  the  reverend  Mr.  Carlisle.  The 
reverend  gentleman  stated,  that  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  applications 
hitherto  received  by  the  Board,  were  from 
schools  under  the  management  of  Roman 
Catholics,  yet  that  they  had  received 
several  from  schools  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Protestants,  and  that  such  appli- 
cations were  rapidly  increasing,  especially 
in  the  province  of  Ulster.  The  opposition 
to  the  new  system  in  Ulster,  the  reverend 


gentleman  stated,  was  manifettlT  giving 
way  ;  its  origin  there  he  asngned  mainly 
to  political  motives,  for  the  Orangemen,  he 
observed,  took  the  principal  lead  in  it,  and 
after  enumerating  a  variety  of  facts  to 
show  that  the  new  system  was  making  its 
way  steadily  and  triumphantly,  he  con- 
cluded by  congratulating  the  noble  Lord 
to  whom  this  letter  was  addressed  (Lord 
Plunkett),  on  the  certain  and  not  distant 
success  of  a  project,  which  had  for  its  ob- 
ject the  education  upon  rational,  sound, 
and  liberal  principles  of  an  entire  people. 
The  facts  stated  in  that  letter,  the  noble 
Lord  proceeded  to  say,  afforded  a  proof 
that  he  was  justified  in  congratulating 
their  Lordships  on  the  success  which  had 
already  attended  this  great  national  ex- 
periment, despite  of.  the  various  artifices 
and  disgraceful  manosavret  which  had 
been  resorted  to  for  the  poipose  of  thwart- 
ing, and,  if  possible,  of  defeating,  the  en<!- 
lightened  object  which  it  had  in  view.  He 
would  just  state  to  their  Lordships  a  cir- 
cumstance illustrative  of  the  arts  which  had 
been  resorted  to,  and,  he  was  rejoiced  to 
add,  unsuccessfully  resorted  to,  for  that 
purpose.  He  believed  that  a  petition  had 
been  lately  presented  to  that  Honse  from 
the  parish  of  Ballinrobe,  in  Connaught, 
against  the  new  system  of  education  in 
Ireland.  A  communication  had  since  been 
made  to  him  on  the  subject,  which  he 
apprehended  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  in  thinking,  fully  justified  him  in 
stating,  that  the  most  strange  and  unwor- 
thy artifices  had  been  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  petitions  against  this 
system.  The  communication  to  which  he 
alluded  was  from  Dean  Burgh,  the  Pro- 
testant Rector  of  the  parish  of  Ballinrobe 
I'hat  reverend  gentleman  stated  to  him, 
that  he  was  himself  one  of  those  who  had 
signed  an  application  to  the  new  Board  of 
Education,  for  assistance  for  a  school  in  the 
parish  of  Ballinrobe,  and  that,  to  his  great 
surprise,  he  saw  it  lately  mentioned  in  the 
public  papers,  that  a  petition  from  that 
parish  against  the  new  system  of  education 
in  Ireland, had  been  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  He  further  stated,  that  not  a 
word  had  been  communicated  to  him  on 
the  subject  of  the  getting  up  of  the  petition 
in  question,  though  he  was  the  Rector  of 
the  parish,  and  though  the  parish  school, 
which  was  under  his  control,  had  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Board  of  Education ; 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  meeting  at 
whichitwassaidtohavebeenadopted;  that 
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the  officers  of  the  parish  knew  nothing  of  it, 
and  that,  upon  inquiry  amongst  his  parish- 
ioners, he  found  that  a  number  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  the  parish  signed  the  petition 
without  knowing  the  meaning  of  it ;  that 
they  told  him  that  they  did  not  know  it  was 
against  the  parish  school  receiving  aid 
from  the  new  Board,  and  he  mentioned  a 
curious  fact,  to  show  that  such  was  the  case, 
namely,  that  a  great  number  of  the  child- 
ren of  those  petitioners  were,  at  the  time 
they  signed  the  petition,  and  up  to  this 
moment,  attending  the  school  in  question, 
and  thus  participating  in  the  benefits  of 
that  system  against  which  the  petition  was 
directed.  He  further  stated,  that  they  in- 
formed him,  that  they  signed  the  petition 
because  they  were  told  that  the  Bible  was 
going  to  be  taken  away  from  them.  That 
was  a  sample  of  the  tricks  and  artifices 
which  had  been  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deluding  and  cajoling  the  Protest- 
ant population  of  Ireland,  and  of  inducing 
them  to  oppose  a  system  of  education 
which  was  fraught  with  the  greatest  na- 
tional benefits.  He  understood  also  from 
the  same  authority,  that  one  of  the  persons 
who  had  signed  this  petition,  an  Orange- 
man, said,  that  he  did  so  because  he  was 
told  that  a  certain  nobleman  had  promised, 
as  a  reward  for  those  who  did  so,  to  pay 
the  expense  of  their  passage  to  America 
[**namc,  name**].  He  would  not  state  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  was  represented 
as  having  made  such  a  promise. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  interrupted 
the  noble  Lord,  and  asked,  whether  it 
would  not  then  be  well  to  proceed  to  the 
Order  of  the  Day  ? 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  he  would  present 
the  petition,  and  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  press 
the  reading  of  it  at  length. 

Question  put,  that  the  Petition  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  rose. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  noble  Earl 
should,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
House,  allow  the  petition  to  be  read. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  he  should 
then  make  but  one  observation.  He  was 
exceedingly  happy  to  find  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  the  Ministerial  plan.  Instead  of  600 
schools,  his  only  wonder  was  that  there 
were  not  6,000.  For  his  own  part,  he 
should  not  be  surprised  if  every  priest, 
every  schoolmaster  — 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown  rose  to  order. 
The  noble  Lord  was  out  of  order  unless  he 
was  speaking  to  matter  of  motion. 

VOL.  xiii.  {52i> 


Lord  Kenyon :  He  is. 

The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde  said,  that 
it  was  a  point  of  order  of  considerable 
importance,  and  ought  to  be  decided. 
During  his  short  experience  in  Parliament, 
it  had  been  usual  to  read  petitions  in  the 
first  instance,  and  then  the  debate  upon 
them  followed  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Earl  of  JVicklow :  Then  let  it  be 
read. 

Lord  Holland  said,  according  to  the 
known  and  established  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House,  it  was  utterly  incompetent  to 
any  Peer  to  object  to  the  reading  of  a 
petition  presented  by  another  Peer ;  and 
if  he  had  no  right  to  object  to  the  reading, 
he  had  no  right  to  speak  to  that  point. 
Every  Peer  had  a  right  to  have  his  peti- 
tion read.  When  a  noble  Lord  presented 
a  petition,  he  opened  the  matter  of  it; 
then  if  it  appeared,  upon  that  statement^ 
that  it  contained  matter  which  rendered  it 
unfit  to  be  received,  the  usual  way  was^ 
for  the  Peer  who  presented  it  to  withdraw 
it.  But,  unless  it  was  objected  to  in  that 
statement,  he  had  a  right  to  have  the 
petition  read  without  any  question. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown:  Unless 
my  noble  friend  who  presented  the 
petition  had  a  right  to  have  it  read  with- 
out question,  then  all  the  noble  and 
learned  Lords  who  ever  sat  on  the  Wool- 
sack, and  also  the  Journals  of  the  House, 
were  wrong.  The  entries  in  the  Journals 
on  petitions  always  were  in  this  form ; 
'*  On  reading  the  petition,  it  was  moved, 
&c.,  implying  that  there  was  no  question 
as  to  the  reading  of  the  petition. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  had  never,  during 
the  period  when  he  sat  on  the  Woolsack, 
put  the  question  on  reading  a  petition. 
But,  when  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
Chancellor  for  Ireland  had,  in  presenting 
a  petition,  stated  so  much  extraneous 
matter,  about  what  happened  here,  and 
what  took  place  there,  he  was  as  much 
out  of  order  as  the  noble  Earl  (Wicklow) 
behind  him;  and  he,  therefore,  had  no 
right  to  find  fault  with  the  noble  Earlfor 
being  out  of  order,  and  introducing  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Lord  Plunkett  bowed  with  the  greatest 
deference  to  what  had  been  said  by  a  person 
of  so  much  experience  as  the  noble  and  learn- 
ed Earl  who  spoke  last.  But,  at  all  events, 
it  was  admitted  that  it  lay  with  him  to  pro- 
pose that  the  petition  be  read,  and  to  have 
it  read,  and  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be 
80 ;   for,  until  the  petition  was  read,  it 
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could  not  always  be  very  well  known  what 
ou^ht  to  be  done  with  it.  He  had  exam- 
ined the  petition,  and  stated  the  nature  of 
it,  and  then  it  was  for  him  to  have  it  read, 
and  then  to  move  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
Table,  and  on  that  question  a  discussion 
might,  and  often  did,  take  place. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  if  he  was 
irregular  in  what  he  had  done,  then  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
had  fallen  into  the  same  irregularity,  for 
he  had  put  the  question  on  the  reading 
of  the  petition . 

The  Lord  Chancellor  :  It  was  so.      He 
had  most  assuredly  put  that  question,  and 
it  was  possible  that  he  might  have  fallen 
into   an    irregularity,   from   having  been 
more  conversant  with  the  rules  and  orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  than  with  those 
of  their  Lordships'  House.     It  was  true 
that   he  was  Speaker  of  their  Lordships* 
House,  but  then  he  was  in  a  very  different 
situation  in  that  respect,  from  the  Speaker 
in  the  other  House,  for  he  had  no  more 
reason  to  know,   nor  power   to  enforce, 
order  than  any  other  Peer  had.  Certainly 
the  orders  of  the  two  Houses  were  very 
different.     A  Member  of  the  other  House, 
before  he  brought  in  a  bill,  must  move  for 
and  obtain  leave  to  bring  it  in.     In  this 
House,  every  noble  Lord  had  a  right  to 
present  a  bill  without  leave  asked.     In  the 
other  House,  the  question  was  put  that  the 
petition   be   read,  and  on  that  question 
debates  often  arose,  which  was  the  analogy 
which  had  misled  him,  if  he  had  been  mis- 
led.    But,  with  all  due  deference  to  his 
noble  friend  (The    Marquess    of   Lans- 
down),  he  did  not  think  that  the  entries  in 
the  Journals  were  quite  decisive,  and  it 
really  appeared  highly  expedient  that  the 
House  should  have  some  protection  against 
the  reading  of  improper  petitions,  beyond 
the  discretion  of  an  individual  Peer/  for  it 
might  happen  that  a  petition  might  con- 
tain matter  which  ought  not  to  be  read. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath :  It  would 
be  much  better  to  drop  any  further  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  at  present. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  It  was  really  a 
point  of  considerable  importance,  and  one 
which  ought  to  be  settled  with  due  de- 
liberation. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdotvn  :  It  was  a 
privilejre  enjoyed  by  noble  Lords  to  have 
their  petitions  read  without  question,  and 
was  analogous  to  the  privilege  which  they 
had  to  bring  in  bills  without  leave. 

The  Lord  Chancellor :  Certainly  there 


was  a  wide  diiTerence  between  the  orders 
of  the  two  Houses,  but  he  still  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  have  some  addi- 
tional protection  against  the  reading  of 
improper  petitions. 

Lord  Holland:  The  privilege  was 
analogous  to  that  which  every  Peer  had, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  without  asking  leave  of 
the  House,  and  as  to  that  he  would,  with 
their  Lordships'  permission,  mention  an 
anecdote.  In  the  year  1784,  a  noble 
Peer,  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  right 
of  any  noble  Lord  to  bring  into  the  House 
any  bill  that  he  pleased,  brought  in  a  bill 
containing  a  caricature  print  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  Lord  North,  and  a  Question  arose 
whether  he  had  a  right  to  mtroduce  and 
lay  on  the  Table  a  bill  of  that  kind,  and  it 
was  decided  that  he  had.  As  to  the  first 
reading,  he  certainly  thought  that  a  ques- 
tion might  be  put  on  that,  on  which  a  dis- 
cussion might  take  place,  without  any 
infringement  of  order.  But  any  noble 
Lord  had  a  right  to  present  a  bill,  bat 
whether  the  presenting  implied  laying  on 
the  Table,  or  delivering  it  to  the  Clerk,  he 
could  not  precisely  say. 

The  Petition  read,  and  laid  on  the  Table. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  stated,  that  he  had 
presented  a  Petition  from  certain  Protest- 
ants of  Ballinrobe,  in  Ireland,  i^inst 
the  Ministerial  Plan  of  Irish  Education. 
To  that  petition  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (the  Lord  Chancellor  for  Ireland)  had 
alluded.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  had 
alluded  to  the  clergyman  who  had  refused 
to  petition  against  the  system,  and  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  he  had  refused,  bnt 
then  he  stood  alone.  The  cnrate,  (Mr. 
Seymour),  however,  had  got  a  petition, 
signed  by  Protestants  of  that  place,  aeainst 
the  system,  and  that  petition  he  had  pre- 
sented. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  bad 
also  alluded  to  a  Peer,  who  had  offered  to 
pay  certain  expenses  for  some  people,  on 
condition  that  they  would  sien  a  petition 
against  the  new  system  of  education,  but 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  refused  to 
mention  who  that  noble  l^ord  was,  and  it 
appeared  that  he  himself  did  not  believe 
the  statement  to  be  true. 

Lord  Plunkett :  He  certainly  did  not 
believe  that  anv  noble  Peer  in  that  House 
would  make  such  a  promise,  but  it  cer- 
tainly did  appear  that  such  promises  had 
been  made. 

The  Archbishop  of  i4rma<^&  stated,  that 
the  Protestant  clergy  of  the  Establishment 
were  generally  adverse  to  the  new  system. 
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Lord  Plunkett:  There  were  several 
Protestant  clergymen,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  Protestant  laymen,  well  dis- 
posed towards  the  Ministerial  system  of 
Irish  education,  but  many  clergymen  had 
refrained  from  publicly  signifying  their 
approbation  of  it,  in  consequence  of  charges 
from  the  Prelates  against  interfering.  As 
to  what  had  been  said  about  his  not  being 
here  to  see  the  great  number  of  petitions 
presented  against  the  system,  he  was  as 
likely  to  know  the  state  of  public  opinion 
in  Ireland,  by  residing  in  that  country,  as 
by  his  being  in  the  House. 

The  Bishop  of  Kilmore  did  not  know 
why  any  Prelate  should  charge  his  clergy 
against  interfering,  since  the  system  itself 
was  such  as  to  make  such  a  charge  un- 
necessary. AH  the  Protestant  clergy  of 
his  diocess  were  opposed  to  the  scheme. 

The  Marquess  of  Londonderry  thought 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  had  but 
little  confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his 
own  opinion,  as  to  the  approbation  in 
which  his  system  of  education  was  gener- 
ally held,  since  he  refused  to  state  the 
name  of  the  noble  Lord  to  whom  he  had 
alluded.  But  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
had  derived  his  statements  from  the  reports 
at  Dublin  Castle,  and  that  accounted  for 
his  error.  He  was  not  here  to  see  the 
Table  of  their  Lordships'  House  loaded 
with  petitions  against  this  new  system. 
As  to  the  information  collected  bv  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  in  Ireland,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  knew  as  much 
when  he  set  out  for  that  country  as  he  now 
did  when  he  returned  from  it. 

State  of  Ireland.]  The  Earl  of 
Roden  observed,  that  he  had  now  to  bring 
before  their  Lordships  a  most  important 
subject,  connected  with  the  unhappy  state 
of  Ireland,  which  was  at  present  almost 
overwhelmed  with  misery  and  crimes — a 
subject  involving  so  many  important  con- 
siderations, which  all  came  crowding  on 
his  mind,  that  he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss 
how  to  proceed,  so  as  to  make  the  deepest 
impression  on  their  Lordships*  minds,  and 
procure  their  sanction  to  the  Motion  with 
which  he  intended  to  conclude  ;  and  it 
might  be  convenient  at  the  commencement 
to  state,  that  he  proposed  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  on  that  Motion.  In  the  course 
of  the  observations  which  he  had  to  address 
to  their  Lordships,  he  should  feel  it  his 
duty  to  refer  to  various  documents,  and  in 
doing  so,  he  was  aware  that  he  might 


appear  to  their  Lordships  to  be  tedious. 
But  he  assured  them,  that  he  had  select- 
ed these  documents  with  the  greatest 
care,  from  a  great  mass  of  documents, 
connected  with  this  most  important  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  believed  that  their  Lordships, 
when  they  heard  those  to  which  he  meant 
more  particularly  to  call  their  attention, 
would  confess  that  they  were  such  as 
were  strongly  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
Ireland,  and  well  worthy  of  the  most 
serious  consideration.  For  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  country  never  was  at  any 
period  in  greater  danger,  both  as  to  its 
internal  condition,  and  as  to  its  connexion 
with  his  part  of  the  British  Empire.  It 
would  be  idle  in  him  to  detain  their  Lord- 
ships by  entering  upon  any  detail  of  the 
former  history  of  Ireland,  and  from  former 
events  trace  those  by  which  Ireland  was 
at  present  agitated,  nor  would  he  allude  to 
the  former  policy  adopted  in  regard  to 
Ireland.  What  he  had  to  state  related 
entirely  to  the  present  time,  and  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  his 
Majesty's  Ministers.  He  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  show,  as  clearly  as  the 
light  was  shining  in  on  their  Lordships, 
that  the  real  interests  of  Ireland  had  been 
grossly  neglected.  Formerly,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  appoint  men  of  ex- 
perience, firmness,  and  ability,  to  conduct 
the  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and  he  lamented 
that  such  qualities  were  not  to  be  found 
amongst  those  who  were  now  at  the  head 
of  the  Government.  He  deeply  lamented 
that  they  did  not  possess  those  qualities, 
which  were  necessary  for  relieving  the 
country  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  had 
themselves  placed  it.  He  lamented  thatthey 
were  unable  to  grapple  with  those  dangers, 
which,  if  not  removed,  would  speedily 
destroy  all  hope  of  peace  or  prosperity 
for  Ireland.  In  bringing  forward  this 
question,  he  was  not  actuated  by  any 
party  motives,  or  party  spirit.  His  only 
object  was,  to  promote  the  best  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  the  empire  in  general,  by 
bringing  under  their  Lordships'  considers 
tion  a  subject  which  imperatively  called 
for  their  attention.  His  object  was,  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  rouse 
the  Ministers,  if  possible,  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  they  had  sunk  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  and  to  call  forth  sympathy  with 
the  condition  of  Ireland  in  the  minds  of 
all  the  peaceable  and  well-disposed  people 
of  the  empire,  whether  Protestant  or  vnr 
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tholic.  It  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
unless  he  were  blind,  not  to  feel  great 
anxiety,  looking  at  what  was  taking  place 
in  Ireland,  both  for  the  present  condition 
and  future  prospects  of  that  country.  He 
wished  them  to  look  to  the  wrongs,  not 
only  of  the  Protestant  people  of  Ireland, 
but  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  loyal 
people  of  every  rank,  description,  and  de- 
nomination. The  daily  occurrences  which 
they  saw  taking  place  in  that  country — 
those  scenes  of  organized  movements 
amongst  the  people — that  system  of  in- 
timidation which  existed  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  the  law  a  complete  nonentity 
— the  attacks  unceasingly  made  on  the 
houses  of  Protestants,  for  the  purpose  of 
plundering  them  of  arms,  which  they  kept 
for  their  own  defence — all  these  circum- 
stances formed  a  state  of  things  which 
could  not  be  contemplated  without  horror. 
This  system  of  plunder  was  not  only  re- 
sorted to  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night, 
but  even  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when 
the  Protestants  were  attending  Divine 
worship.  Assassinations  were  continually 
taking  place.  Persons  of  the  most  inof- 
fensive character,  and  who  were  the  most 
valuable  members  of  society,  were  mur- 
dered in  the  open  day,  in  the  presence  of 
multitudes  of  individuals,  who  were  so 
intimidated  that  they  would  not  come 
forward  to  give  evidence  against  the  per- 
petrators of  those  crimes.  All  these  cir- 
cumstances proved  that  there  was  a  disease, 
a  foul  disease,  in  the  state  of  Ireland;  and 
he  greatly  regretted  that  the  Ministers 
who  now  governed  that  country  had  not 
taken  the  proper  means  to  eradicate  that 
disease.  It  was  lamentable  to  think  that 
an  evil  organization  was  extending  every 
day,  and  that  the  Government  had  not 
taken  any  steps  to  meet  or  prevent  it.  He 
lamented  that  the  old  adage,  that  pre- 
vention was  better  than  cure,  did  not  form 
part  of  the  stock  of  maxims  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.  If  Ministers  had  taken 
steps  at  an  early  period  to  prevent  this, 
and  had  not  lent  themselves  to  run  down 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  opposing 
this  system  of  organization,  so  much  blood 
would  not  have  been  shed,  nor  would  so 
many  evils  have  come  to  pass.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things,  as  his  noble  friends 
about  him  who,  like  him,  resided  in  Ire- 
land, could  well  corroborate,  and  would 
say  that  he  had  not  overstated  it.  The 
resident  gentry  and  Magistrates  had  done 
what  they  could  to  enforce  the  law — they 


had  done  everything  which  the  law  ad- 
mitted, to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  these 
shameful  outrages.  He  said  this  because 
those  gentlemen  had  been  unjustly  calum- 
niated, and  they  had  been  pointed  out  as 
deficient  in  doing  their  duty.  They  never 
were  deficient  —  they  baa  always  been 
ready  fearlessly  to  stand  in  the  gap,  and 
uphold  tranquillity  and  the  laws,  though 
they  had  been  unable  to  accomplish  their 
object.  They  had  used  every  exertion  in 
their  power,  and  had  applied  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant — he  was  speaking  generally — 
but  they  had  applied  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, stating,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  preserve  the  peace,  or  stop  the 
progress  of  the  combination,  unless  some 
measures  were  taken  to  uphold  the  law. 
Three  counties  had  held  meetings  of  the 
Magistrates,  with  the  Lord -lieutenants  of 
those  counties  at  their  head,  as  well  as 
other  bodies,  such  as  the  Grand  Juries, 
who  were  unawed  by  intimidation,  and 
represented  the  state  of  their  several 
counties  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  He 
would  not  trouble  their  Lordships  with  all 
those  cases — he  would  select  only  one — 
that  one  which  had  been  before  their  Lord- 
ships on  a  former  occasion,  when  a  petition 
was  presented  by  a  noble  Duke,  not  then 
in  his  place,  from  the  Magistrates  of 
Queen's  County.  He  would  take  one 
case  alone,  as  an  illustration  of  the  whole, 
hoc  uno  disce  omnes.  Those  who  lived  in 
the  county  had  drawn  attention  to  its 
condition.  In  1828  there  were  partial 
displays  of  Ribbonism  and  Whiteboyism, 
and  the  county  was  in  a  disturbed  state. 
In  1 829  the  Magistrates  and  gentry  en* 
tered  into  subscriptions,  and  subscribed 
600/.,  to  offer  as  rewards  for  apprehending 
the  authors  of  these  outrages.  That  had 
some  effect ;  and,  at  the  close  of  1829,  the 
county  became  more  quiet  and  tranquil 
than  it  had  previously  been.  In  1830 
the  county  continued  quiet  for  some  time, 
till  at  a  particular  period,  and  all  at  once, 
the  great  object  of  the  tithes  attracted 
their  attention,  and  declarations  went 
forth  amongst  the  people,  that  in  three  or 
four  years  they  might  get  rid  of  tithes  alto- 
gether. In  propagating  that  doctrine,  he 
would  state  fearlessly,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  had  used  a  simultaneous 
energy.  In  this  state  of  the  proceedings, 
the  Magistrates  and  gentry  of  Uie  Queen's 
County  called  a  public  meeting  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1831,  and  entered  into 
various    resolutions.     Thej    reprssented 
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the  state  of  the  county,  and  resolved  to 
apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  permis- 
sion to  raise  a  Volunteer  Armed  Associ- 
ation, to  embrace  people  of  all  denomin- 
ations.    A  copy  of  these  Resolutions  were 
sent  to  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  to  Earl 
Grey,  to  the  Marquess  of  Lansdown,  and 
they  were  circulated  all  through  the  county. 
The  project,  however,  of  the  Armed  As- 
sociation, had  failed.    Why  ?  The  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood  set  their  faces  against 
it;   no   Roman  Catholic  could  join   the 
corps,  and  as  it  was  determined  not  to 
have  it  an  exclusive  corps,  it  failed.     The 
consequence  was,  that  Whiteboy  oflfences 
increased.     The  number  of  crimes  com- 
mitted between  the  1st  of  June,  1831,  and 
the  month  of  September,  1832,  was  not 
less  than  676  in  one  county.     That  was 
the  effect  of  the  excitement.    In  this  case, 
what  did  the  Magistrates  do  ?     They  did 
their  duty.     On  February  22,  1832,  they 
held  a  general  meeting  at  Maryborough, 
under  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county 
(Lord  Vesci),  and  passed  certain  resolu- 
tions.    These   resolutions   described  the 
county  as  exposed  to  a  general  system  of 
plunder;     within    the    three    preceding 
months,  133  houses  having  been  broken 
into  in  the  Queen's  County,  in  search  of 
arms;   and   from  sixty-five  houses,  arms 
having  been  actually  taken  away.     They 
described  the  existing  law  as  inefficient  to 
put   down    the    dangerous    combination 
which  existed,   and   they  requested   the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  to  represent 
the  condition  of  the  county  to  the  Govern- 
ment, requesting  that  the  immediate  at- 
tention of  the  Legislature  might  be  given 
to  it,  and  measures  taken  to  enforce  the 
laws.    They  did  not  prescribe  any  par- 
ticular measures  as  an  effectual  means  of 
redress ;  they  recommended,  indeed,  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  to  re-enact  the 
Insurrection  Act,  which  had  already  been 
found  efficient  to  repress  disorders.     But 
his  Excellency  answered,  that  he  was  not 
disposed  to  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
ment the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act, 
till  other  means  of  upholding  the  laws  had 
been  tried.  In  consequence  of  that  answer, 
the  Magistrates  and   Lord-lieutenant  of 
the  Queen's  County  felt  it  their  duty  to 
petition  the  Legislature,  and  the  petition 
had  been  received,  and  was  then  lying  on 
their  Lordships'  Table.      He   would  not 
read  that  petition,  which  had  been  already 
read ;  he  would  only  say,  that  it  particularly 

cidled  for  sach  legislative  measures  as 


would  restore  and  preserve  order  in  the 
Queen's  County,  at  the  least  expense  to 
the  farmers.  To  show  further  the  state  of 
this  county,  he  would  next  state,  that  at 
the  Lent  Assizes,  which  were  held  on  the 
1st  of  March,  there  were  150  crimes  to 
try.  The  Judge  who  tried  them  was  well 
known  for  his  humanity,  and,  if  he  had 
any  fault,  it  was  that  of  always  leaning  to 
the  prisoner.  This  Judge,  Baft)n  Smith, 
had  made  an  elaborate  charge  to  the  Jury, 
and  he  would  show  their  Lordships,  in 
the  beautiful  language  of  that  Judge, 
what  an  impression  those  disorders  had 
made  on  his  mind.  [The  noble  Lord  then 
quoted  the  Judge's  charge  at  considerable 
length;  it  enumerated  the  150  crimes,  of 
which  fifty  were  great  crimes — nine  being 
murders  or  homicides,  with  five  robberies, 
?i\e  burglaries,  one  arson,  five  employing 
threats,  four  abductions,  and  various  other 
offences;  and  concluded  by  a  caution 
against  encouraging  any  kind  of  outrage 
and  disorder ;  for,  when  it  was  checked  in 
one  line  of  proceeding,  it  was  impossible 
to  say  how  soon  it  would  take  some  other. 
The  Judge  observed,  that  he  saw  more 
than  an  embryo  of  an  imperium  in  imperio^ 
which,  if  not  checked,  would  ultimately 
subvert  all  order  and  peace  in  the  county.] 
Nothing  could  show  better  than  this 
charge  the  miserable  state  of  society  in 
Iceland.  He  knew  that  a  Special  Com- 
mission had  been  sent  to  the  Queen's 
County,  on  which  a  noble  Marquess  had 
formerly  congratulated  their  Ix)rdships. 
He  joined  heartily  in  those  congratulations, 
so  far  as  they  were  deserved ;  he  joined 
in  them,  so  far  as  that  Commission  went 
to  show  that  the  Magistrates  and  Juries 
of  the  county  were  not  to  be  deterred  from 
doing  their  duty  ;  for,  out  of  thirty-eight 
persons  who  were  tried,  they  found  thirty - 
seven  p:uilty.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  this  was  a  Special  Commission — that 
the  Attorney  General  only  selected  those 
persons  for  trial  whose  guilt  could  be  fully 
proved.  He  repeated,  that  he  joined  in 
the  congratulations  on  the  effects  of  that 
Special  Commission — so  far  as  it  went  to 
prove  that  the  Magistrates  and  Juries 
would  do  their  duty  ;  but  the  further 
effects  of  that  Special  Commission  were 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  whole  effects  could 
only  be  ascertained  after  their  Lordships 
should  have  passed  that  Tithe  Bill  to 
which  the  Ministers  were  pledged.  He 
believed  that  the  organization  was   the 
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ganizatioD  were  still  there — that  the  am- 
munition was  there,  and  that  ali  the  com- 
bustibles were  still  piled  up,  ready  to  be 
kindled  by  that  adventurous  hand  which 
had  before  set  Ireland  in  a  blaze.     He 
was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  moral  effect  of 
the  Special  Commission  was  likely  to  be 
materially  injured  by  the  way  in  which  the 
public  Press  of  a  certain  class  had  taken 
up  the  circumstances  connected  with  that 
Commission.     He  did  not  know  whether 
his  Majesty's  Government  had  had  their 
attention  called  to  the  subject,  but  it  ap- 
peared to  him  very  important  that  they 
should  take  some  steps,  when  the  public 
Press,  in  so  formal  a  manner,  vilified  that 
Commission,  and  uttered  what  he  con- 
sidered as  great  libels  as  could  possibly  be 
pronounced.      He  would  refer  to   some 
statements  in  the  Come/ newspaper,  which 
he  believed  was  very  favourable  to  the 
noble  Earl  and  his  Majesty's  Government. 
[Lord  Plunkett  stated,  that  the  Comet  wdiS 
under  prosecution  by  the  Government.] 
He  was  very  glad  to  hear  this  from  the 
noble  Lord.     The  paper  to  which  he  re- 
ferred said,  that  every  one  laughed  at  the 
mockery  of  Justice,  and  that,   for  shame's 
sake,  an  adjournment  of  the  Commission 
took  place.     It  added,  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  done  more  harm  than  good,  and 
left  the  Queen's  County  in  a  worse  state 
than  that  in  which  it  found  it.     He  had 
spoken  of  the  organization  and  intimidation 
which  defeated  the  ends  of  justice.     The 
commencement  of  the  present  system  was 
an  opposition  to   tithes.     But,  although 
the  meetings  to  oppose  the  tithe  system 
began   from  small  things,  they  had  in- 
creased from  day  to  day ;  and  now  (and 
this    was   a  charge    which    he   brought 
against  the  Government)  persons  took  the 
chair  at  meetings  held  nominally  on  the 
subject  of  tithes,  but  really  for  other  ob- 
jects, who  were  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace ;    and,   although    the    noble   and 
learned  Lord  opposite  was  informed  that 
these  Justices  of  the  Peace  presided  at 
meetings  at  which  the  greatest  sedition 
was  promulgated,  and  a  system  of  oppo- 
sition to  all  the  established  institutions  of 
the  country  enforced,  yet  he,  who  was  the 
ruler  of  the  Magistracy  in  Ireland,  suffered 
those  persons  to  remain  in  the  Commission 
of  the  Peace,  until  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  put  out  Captain  Graham,  a  Pro- 
testant Magistrate,  because  he  supported 
the  law.     This  was  the  charge  which  he 
made  against  his  Majesty's  Oovernment|  I 


and  he  supposed  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  be  prepared  to  make  some 
statement  on  the  suDJect,  and  to  explain 
why  he  had  allowed  Magistrates  to  attend 
at  meetings  which  were  opposed  to  all 
order  and  good  government.  As  to  the 
question  of  tithes,  be  had  so  much  im- 
portant information  of  another  nature  to 
communicate  to  their  Lordships,  that  he 
was  desirous  to  waive  that  subject  at  pre- 
sent, and  should  only  say,  that  he  was 
convinced  the  majority  of  the  clergy  in 
Ireland,  if  any  way  could  be  found  for 
their  obtaining  a  subsistence,  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  people, 
would  infinitely  prefer  such  a  plan,  cut 
it  was  not  to  be  borne  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  allow  so  respectable  a  body 
of  men  as  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
to  be  deprived  of  their  just  rights  (for 
they  still  were  their  rights,  as  no  law  was 
yet  passed  to  take  them  away  from  them), 
and  some  of  them  to  be  obliged  to  emigrate 
to  America  with  their  families,  while  others 
were  at  this  moment  in  absolute  want, 
and  knew  not  where  to  look  for  subsist- 
ence. He  did  not  exaggerate  this  state- 
ment ;  he  knew  the  individuals,  and  could 
name  them  if  any  noble  Lord  doubted  his 
statement.  Whether  any  thing  else  than 
extinction  was  meant  by  the  word  ex- 
tinction in  the  reports  of  that  House,  he 
could  not  say ;  but  he  knew  that  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  and  the  people  of  Ireland 
very  well  understood  the  meaning  of  ex- 
tinction, and  took  it  for  granted  that,  tithes 
being  extinguished,  they  had  no  right  to 
pay  them.  The  tithe  meetings  were  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
collection  of  tithes,  but  were  made  the 
means  and  instruments  of  introducing 
other  subjects  most  dangerous  to  the 
country ;  some  of  them  goings  the  length 
of  proscribing  the  use  of  British  manu- 
factures, and  determining  that,  happen 
what  might,  they  would  have  a  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  These  meetings 
also  formed  an  excellent  drill,  for  drawing 
together  immense  multitudes  of  the  people 
to  one  part  of  the  country  for  any  purpose, 
however  trivial  or  foolish  it  might  be,  or 
however  capable  of  disgusting  those  who 
heard  of  it.  From  the  immense  mass  of 
information  which  he  had  before  him,  he 
should  confine  himself  to  what  was  neces- 
sary to  put  their  Lordships  in  possession 
of  the  state  of  the  country,  and  he  would 
observe,  that  he  knew  the  writers  of  the 
documents  to   which  he  should  referi 
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and  could  name  them  to  any  noble 
Lord  who  might  desire  that  satisfaction. 
The  first  piece  of  information  to  which  he 
would  refer,  related  to  the  northern  parts  of 
the  county  of  Dublin,  and  the  eastern  parts 
of  Meath — a  part  of  the  county  which  was 
formerly  noted  for  itstranquillity  and  peace- 
ful state — but  that  information  might,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  extended  to  the  whole 
county.  The  writer  stated,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  agitation  was  remarkable — that  a 
tithe  meeting  was  fixed  for  every  Sunday, 
in  one  or  other  parish — that  the  priests 
warned  the  people  to  attend,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Political  Union  came  from 
Dublin  well  selected,  and  very  capable  of 
inflaming  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  a 
Reporter  on  the  part  of  the  Government — 
Mr.  Eilislon — attended;  that  the  assembly 
was  addressed  by  the  demagogues  in  the 
most  violent  and  inflammatory  style  — 
the  Aristocracy  reviled,  the  Government 
abused,  and  the  law  set  at  defiance — that 
the  people  were  told  they  must  not  pay 
tithes,  whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  or  deal 
with  any  one  who  did ;  that  if  a  farmer 
did  so,  his  crops  would  be  left  uncut,  and 
if  a  labourer,  he  should  be  turned  out  of 
employment;  that  this  system  had  con- 
tinued for  three  months,  and  the  effect  was, 
that,  tithes  were  now  no  longer  paid,  be- 
cause they  were  no  longer  asked  for ;  and 
that,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  Govern- 
ment Reporter  attending  at  the  meetings, 
and  no  notice  being  taken  of  them,  the 
general  impression  was,  that  the  promoters 
of  them  had  the  Government  on  their  side. 
That  was  the  people's  opinion  who 
thoug;ht  that  the  Government  Reporter, 
would  not  attend  unless  the  Government 
was  favourable  to  them,  and  that  en- 
couraged them  to  proceed.  Some  of  the 
clergy  had  been  driven  to  America,  and 
others  wholly  deprived  of  the  means  of 
subsistence.  The  noble  Lord  mentioned, 
on  the  authority  of  a  communication 
which  he  read,  the  names  of  two  clergy- 
men— Mr.  Dollen  and  Mr.  Kearney — 
who  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  tneir 
preferments,  and  seek  refuge  in  America. 
The  noble  Earl  next  referred  to  the  people 
building  towers  in  different  places,  and 
beacons,  and  setting  fire  to  them  as  signals, 
as  another  proof  of  the  extensive  combi- 
nation which  existed.  The  noble  Earl 
next  referred  to  a  letter  from  Hacket's- 
Town,  which  described  the  people  as  as- 
sembling in  great  multitudes  at  the  sound 
of  horns.    The  horns  sounded  at  between 


eight  and  nine  o'clock,  and  the  people  cftioe 
together  and  built  a  tower;  the  horns 
sounded  on  the  following  night,  and  the 
people  assembled  and  built  other  towers. 
A  third  time  the  horns  sounded,  and  the 
people  assembled,  and  shouted  and  yelled, 
so  as  to  excite  great  alarm  in  the  Protest- 
ants. Another  system  was  adopted.  Noble 
Lords  might  laugh ;  but  it  was  a  most 
serious  and  most  important  matter.  For 
that  system,  if  he  did  not  see  in  it  much 
to  alai  m  him — if  he  could  regard  it  as  only 
one  of  the  charms  of  the  Romish  Churca 
— he  should  feel  only  pity  and  disgust. 
But  it  had  a  great  political  object  in  view; 
and  that  object,  he  believed,  was  to  show 
how  speedily  the  whole  people  might  be 
united  and  directed  to  one  common  object. 
The  noble  Earl  then  quoted,  from  a  com- 
munication which  he  had  received  from 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  a  description  of  the 
people  carrying  about  blazing  turf,  or 
burning  straw,  from  house  to  house,  which 
had  taken  place  in  various  parts  of  Ireland 
at  the  same  day  and  the  same  hour.  That 
showed  a  secret  power  and  influence 
somewhere.  His  Lordship  also  quoted 
communications  from  Dundalk  and  Down, 
to  show  that  the  carrying  about  the  holy 
turf,  or  the  blazing  straw  took  place  at 
the  same  day  and  hour  in  various  parts  of 
Ireland.  That  might  be  a  farce  to  some 
of  their  Lordships,  but  he  looked  upon 
it  as  likely  to  terminate  in  a  tragedy. 
The  noble  Lord  next  quoted  a  communi- 
cation from  Lord  Farnham,  describing  the 
state  of  Cavan.  There  the  people  had  been 
roused,  and  kept  in  agitation  the  whole 
night,  by  people  passing  through  the 
town.  He  saw  nothing  in  all  this  to  joke 
about.  He  conceived  it  to  be  of  great 
importance.  There  was  a  gpreat  combina- 
tion of  the  people  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  A  communication 
from  Dublin  stated  similar  circumstances, 
and  described  the  Government  as  lending 
its  aid  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  all 
our  institutions.  He  came  next  to  what 
he  considered  a  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance— a  point  in  which  he  was  more 
interested  than  any  other — he  meant  Uie 
state  and  condition  of  the  Protestants. 
After  alluding  to  the  alarm  and  terror  to 
which  they  were  exposed,  the  noble  Lord 
declared,  that  he  believed  the  object  was, 
to  drive  all  the  Protestants  out  of  Ireland. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  a  correspondent 
the  noble  Lord  referred  to,  who  stated 
that  the  change  was  intended  to  get  rid 
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of  the  Protestants,  and  drive  them  all  out 
of  Ireland.  He  would  read  to  their  Lord- 
ships another  letter,  which  brought  the 
description  of  the  state  of  things  down  to 
the  present  period.  He  had  received  yes- 
terday morning  from  Middleton,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  a  letter  stating  that  on 
the  21st  of  June  about  20,000  persons, 
men,  women,  and  children,  headed  by 
Roman  Catholic  priests,  approached  the 
town  on  all  sides.  They  carried  tri-colored 
flags,  a  cap  of  liberty,  and  a  green  flag, 
bearing  on  one  side  a  harp,  and  on  the 
other  a  figure  of  Mr.O'Connell ;  there  were 
also  bands  of  music,  which  played  The 
White  Cockade ;  two  coflins  borne  by  the 
crowd,  and  having  on  them  the  inscriptions, 
"  Tithes,  Church  rate,  and  Cess,"  were 
lowered  into  graves  dug  for  them,  whilst 
the  priests  uttered  a  mockery  of  the  funeral 
service  over  them.  The  mob  then  desired 
a  Roman  Catholic  Magistrate,  who  was  a 
corn-factor,  to  come  out  and  join  them, 
threatening  that  if  he  did  not  they  would 
no  longer  deal  with  him.  This  appeal  in- 
duced the  Magistrate  to  abandon  his  duty, 
and  he  came  out,  and  made  as  seditious 
an  harangue  as  the  mob  could  have  de- 
sired. The  consequence  was,  that  the  ex- 
cited populace  proceeded  to  the  church, 
where  they  broke  the  monument  erected  in 
honour  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
cut  down  trees,  and  committed  other  de- 
predations, uttering  at  the  same  time  the 
most  horrible  menaces  against  Protestants. 
Another  letter  from  the  Queen's  County, 
dated  June  5th,  stated,  that  the  Protestant 
Dissenters  had  been  insulted ;  that  their 
stock  had  been  thrown  into  the  ditches ; 
that  tliey  were  prevented  from  obtaining 
provisions;  and  that  when  any  one  of 
them  rode  from  home,  a  horn  was  sounded, 
and  the  people  immediately  attacked  him 
with  stones  and  pikes.  A  letter  from  the 
county  of  Clare  stated  that  in  parts  of  that 
county  the  Protestant  inhabitants  could 
get  no  provisions  but  what  were  brought 
under  the  escort  of  troops,  and  many  of 
them  had  been  compelled  to  give  up  their 
respective  trades.  At  Rathangan,  in  the 
county  of  Westmeath,  a  Protestant  was, 
on  the  4th  of  June,  murdered  in  open  day, 
with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty  ;  and 
although  there  were  fifty  witnesses  to  the 
transaction,  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  bring  it  home  to  the  offender — the  law 
having  become  a  perfect  laughing  stock. 
He  was  now  extremely  anxious  to  remind 
their  Lordships  of  the  dechratioa  which 


had  been  made  by  the  noUe  Earioppositey 
soon  after  his  accession  to  office— -namely , 
that  if  he  found  the  existing  law  in  Ireland 
insufficient,  he  would  come  down  to  Par- 
liament and  propose  other  measares.  He 
now  called  upon  that  noble  Earl  to  redeem 
his  pledge.  He  told  him  that  the  prescDt 
laws  were  insufficient,  and  coald  not  be 
executed.  To  that  fact  they  had  the 
testimony  of  Magistrates  and  resident 
gentry,  who  oould  have  no  sinister  design. 
He  solemnly,  therefore,  called  upon  the 
noble  Earl,  not  with  any  party  view,  but 
simply  with  a  view  to  the  good  of  the 
country — he  called  upon  the  noble  Earl, 
in  the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, in  the  name  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  to  give  protection  to  those  Pro- 
testants. He  called  upon  the  noble  Earl 
to  stop  that  conspiracy — for  conspiracy  it 
manifestly  was — the  object  of  which  was,  to 
chase  away  the  Protestant  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  make  them  exiles  in  a  foreign 
land,  seeking  that  protection  from  strangers 
which  they  ought  to  have  received  at  home. 
The  conspirators  moved  step  by  step — 
they  did  not  attempt  to  grasp  the  whole  of 
their  object  at  once.  But  it  was  evident 
that  their  principal  aim  was  the  separation 
of  the  two  countries.  They  had  already 
proposed  the  dissolution  of  that  Union 
which  had  lasted  two-and -thirty  years, 
and  from  which  so  many  advantages  had 
resulted.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
miserable  state  in  which  Ireland  then  was 
— notwithstanding  the  alarming  transac- 
tions to  which  he  had  been  alluding,  hs 
still  thought,  that  if  there  existed  a  Go- 
vernment which  would  take  the  measures 
that  a  Government  ought,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  take,  a  remedy  might  be 
found  for  the  evil.  In  the  first  place  thej 
ought  to  make  the  law  respected,  as  it 
ought  to  be ;  they  might  then  consider  of 
abolishing  or  regulating  the  tithes.  But 
the  first  object,  he  repeated,  was  to  estab- 
lish the  power  of  the  law.  He  really  began 
to  think,  that  his  Majesty's  Ministers  were 
the  dupes  of  the  conspiracy  which  existed 
in  Ireland  against  the  Protestants ;  for  a 
spirit  of  Jesuitism  ran  through  all  the 
measures  which  they  adopted  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland.  Whether  it  was  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  or  the  Irish  Education  Bill, 
or  the  Irish  Procession  Bill,  it  mattered 
not ;  for  the  whole  aim  of  those  three  bills 
seemed  to  be,  to  strangle  the  Protestant 
interest  and  banish  the  Protestant  people 
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What  did  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  do  ?  Did 
it  not  deny  to  Protestants,  on  the  plea 
put  forth  by  the  right  hon.  Chief  Secretary, 
of  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  party  distinctions, 
the  hereditary  rights  which  it  gave  to 
others?  Then,  there  was  the  Irish  Edu- 
cation Bill.  What  was  the  first  principle 
of  Protestant  education  ?  That  the  whole 
Bible  should  be  read  in  schools.  That 
principle  was  abandoned,  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  Catholics  and  demagogues. 
Lastly,  there  was  the  Processions*  Bill, 
What  was  the  animus  of  that  bill  ?  Did 
it  not  strike  at  the  Protestants  only  ?  It 
was  meant  to  put  a  stop  to  the  Protest- 
ant processions  in  Ireland  on  the  12th  of 
July.  Such  was  candidly  avowed  to  be  its 
object.  Yet,  while  this  attempt  was  made 
to  strike  at  thecelebrationof  oneof  the  most 
glorious  events  in  our  history,  by  which  a 
Protestant  Monarch  was  established  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms,  processions 
had  been  permitted  in  England,  when 
formed  by  a  National  Union,  of  the  most 
revolutionary  character,  and  such  as  had 
experienced  the  reprobation  of  every  well- 
thinking  man.  The  Orangemen  of  Ire- 
land had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  de- 
scribed by  some  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  as  a  miserable,  bigoted  and  ex- 
piring faction.  Were  they  acquainted 
with  the  body  of  which  they  thus  presumed 
to  speak  ?  Did  they  know  that  the 
Orange  lodges  of  Ireland  consisted  of  | 
above  300,000  loyal  subjects,  many  of 
whom  were  individuals  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability ?  Was  the  use  of  such  language 
the  way  to  win  the  affections  or  allay  the 
passions  of  such  a  body  ?  For  himself  he 
was  bound  to  speak  of  the  Orangemen  as 
a  most  valuable  body,  whose  only  objects  ! 
were,  to  uphold  the  laws,  and  to  preserve  ' 
the  monarchy.  In  the  prosecution  of 
those  objects,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
had  ever  been  foremost.  But  they  had  had 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  transgressor 
of  the  laws  in  Ireland  praised  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  because  he  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  and  because 
they  were  desirous  of  winning  him  over. 
These  were  facts,  and  he  defied  any  one 
to  contradict  them.  This  opposing  those 
whom  they  ought  to  favour,  and  giving 
way  to  those  whom  they  ought  to  oppose, 
was  a  wretched  and  destructive  system. 
While  that  system  was  continued,  so  long 
would  persecution' — so  long  would  agita- 
tion— so  long  would  all  the  other  evils  by 

i^hicb  Ireland  was  afflicted  contiaue.    He 


trusted,  however,  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  althoiigh  they  might  again  be 
tried,  as  they  had  heretofore  been  tried, 
would  remain  firm  but  temperate ;  always 
remembering  the  conservative  principles, 
not  giving  offence  to  any  one,  but  manfully 
defending  their  rights.  He  trusted  that 
they  would  still  continue  united  in  their 
own  defence — in  the  defence  of  the  Go- 
vernment— and  in  the  defence  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  They  had  ever  been  the 
nucleus  of  freedom  in  that  country,  and 
he  hoped  they  would  remain  so.  He  would 
venture  to  say,  that  if  their  Lordships 
agreed  to  the  un protestantising  and  unprin- 
cipled measures  proposed  by  his  Majesty ^t 
Government,  they  would  destroy  the  germ 
in  which  so  many  blessings  had  been  pre- 
served, and  would  establish  oppression  the 
most  odious,  and  slavery  the  most  hateful. 
He  implored  his  Majesty's  Government, 
therefore,  to  pause  in  their  course.  He 
implored  them  to  consider  who  it  was  they 
were  pushing  away  from  them,  when  they 
upbraided  and  denounced  those  Protest- 
ants who  had  supported  England,  and 
that  almost  single-handed,  throughout  the 
mighty  struggles  in  which  she  had  been 
engaged.  He  apologised  for  having  de- 
tained their  Lordships  so  long,  but  the 
subject  was  near  his  heart,  and  he  felt 
that  he  owed  it  to  his  country  to  bring  her 
case  under  the  immediate  consideration 
of  Parliament.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
cluded by  moving — **  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  that  he  would  take  into  his  most 
gracious  consideration  the  afflicted  state 
of  his  Protestant  subjects  in  Ireland,  and 
adopt  such  measures  as  under  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  of  the  case,  might  ap- 
pear expedient  to  uphold  the  Protestantre- 
ligion,  and  to  protect  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  all  denominations  of  his  Majesty's 
Irish  subjects." 

Viscount  Melbourne  admitted  the  ability 
of  the  noble  Earl's  statement;  but  the 
noble  Earl  had  wisely  abstained  from  re- 
ferring to  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and 
had  expressed  himself  as  if  this  was  the 
first  time  that  such  circumstances  as  the 
noble  Earl  had  described  had  occurred  in 
Ireland,  or  had  been  brought  under  their 
Lordships'  notice.  The  noble  Earl  had 
talked  of  the  disordered  state  of  the 
country — of  the  seizures  of  arms — of  the 
administering  of  illegal  oaths — of  the  at- 
tacks   upon    houses  and  persons,    as  if 
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were  all  at  least  seventy  years  old.  In 
1765,  the  first  Act  which  was  rendered 
necessary  by  the  disturbances  in  Ireland 
was  passed  ;  and  the  preamble  of  that  Act 
stated  many  causes  of  those  disturbances, 
which  the  noble  Earl  attributed  to  the 
agitation,  to  the  demagogues,  and  to  tlie 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  of  the  present 
day.  Long  before  a  demagogue  existed 
in  Ireland,  and  at  a  period  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  was  struck  down 
to  the  earth,  and  the  professors  of  it  were 
told  from  the  bench,  that  it  was  only  by 
connivance  that  they  were  allowed  to 
breathe,  Ireland  was  the  scene  of  events 
similar  to  those  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
been  describing  as  of  recent  occurrence. 
[  The  noble  Earl  here  read  the  preamble  to 
the  Act  of  1765,  which  recited,  as  the 
grounds  of  the  Act,  the  depredations  of 
the  Whiteboys  by  night  and  by  day — the 
carrying  away  of  horses  and  arms — the 
administering  of  sundry  oaths,  contrary  to 
law — the  sending  of  threatening  letters, 
&€.]  Such  language  appeared  like  a 
transcript  of  the  noble  Earl's  speech. 
They  all  knew,  that  from  that  period  to 
the  present,  such  disorders  had  been  of 
frequent  recurrence.  In  1806,  when  an 
Administration  was  in  office  supposed  to 
be  favourable  to  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics, there  was  the  insurrection  of  the 
Thrashers,  which  had  led  to  the  first 
Insurrection  Act.  In  1821  and  1822, 
when  an  Administration  was  in  office  of  a 
mixed  character — some  favourable  and 
some  unfavourable  to  the  Catholic  claims 
— there  was  another  insurrection  of  at  least 
equal  atrocity.  Horrible  murders  were 
committed  in  Limerick,  which  remained 
undetected,  to  the  utter  despair  of  the 
Government  of  the  day,  who  were  unable 
to  send  down  a  Commission,  from  the  in- 
ability to  procure  evidence.  It  was  clear 
that  those  disturbances  were  unconnected 
with  political  matters.  Since  that  time 
there  had  been  a  continual  succession 
of  atrocities  in  that  country.  In  1827, 
the  Government  to  which  he  (Lord  Mel- 
bourne) belonged,  had  received  repeated 
applications,  in  consequence  of  various 
disturbances  in  Tipperary  and  elsewhere, 
for  an  Insurrection  Act.  The  noble  Duke 
opposite  knew  well,  that,  in  1829  and 
1830,  the  stale  of  the  south  of  Ireland 
demanded  the  most  serious  attention  of 
Govrenment,  by  which,  however,  the  same 
view  was  taken  as  that  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  present  Government.    He 


held  in  his  hand  an  appUcation  to  the 
noble  Duke,  from  the  Maeistratet  of  Tip- 
perary, at  the  period  he  sdluded  to,  pre- 
cisely of  the  same  character  as  the  repre- 
sentation which  had  been  made  by  the 
noble  Earl,  and  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Duke  took  precisely  the  same  view  of  the 
case  as  that  which  had  been  taken  of  the 
present  case  by  the  present  GovernmeDt. 
The  existing  evils  had  been  met  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  law,  and  more  par- 
ticularly they  had  been  met  by  an  in- 
creased vigour  on  the  part  of  the  police. 
The  effect  had  been,  to  restore  the  disturbed 
counties  to  comparative  tranquillity.  The 
noble  Viscount  proceeded  to  read  extracts 
from  a  variety  of  reports  from  Westmeath, 
the  Queen's  County,  &c.,  agreeing  that 
the  number  of  outrages  in  these  counties 
had  greatly  diminished  of  late,  principally 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  strength 
of  the  police.  The  noble  Earl  said,  some 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted.  What 
measures  ?  An  Insurrection  Act  ?  If 
that  was  what  the  noble  Earl  meant,  he 
was  sure  the  noble  Duke  (Wellington) 
would  not  agree  with  the  noble  Earl;  re- 
collecting, as  he  did,  the  arguments  which, 
in  1829  and  1830,  the  noble  Duke  had 
urged  against  such  a  measure.  The  effect 
of  any  such  measure  must  be  temporary  ; 
while  that  of  the  existing  law,  if  it  could 
be  rendered  sufficiently  operative,  would 
be  permanent.  As  to  the  allusion  made 
bv  the  noble  Earl  to  the  circumstance  of 
Magistrates  presiding  at  anti-tithe  meet- 
ings, his  noble  and  learned  friend  near  him 
would  speak  to  that  point.  With  respect 
to  the  holy  turf  and  straw  which  had 
lately  been  sent  so  expeditiously  about  the 
country,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  say 
what  was  the  real  cause  of  that  proceeding:. 
It  might  be  the  result  of  some  superstitious 
notion,  produced  by  the  awe  and  appre- 
hension generated  by  the  novel  circum- 
stances of  a  disease,  which,  as  had  been 
said  of  it,  began  where  other  diseases 
ended — that  was  in  death.  He  begged  to 
observe,  however,  that  the  police  had 
directions  to  pull  down  the  turf  towers. 
He  had  said  before,  and,  in  justice  to  his 
colleagues  and  himself,  he  must  repeat  the 
assertion,  that  there  was  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty's  Government  to 
deal  otherwise  than  justly  and  impartially 
towards  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  Much 
had  been  said  by  the  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  spoken,  upon  the  subject  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Irish  people  i  that  topic  hid 
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been,  upon  so  many  occasions,  so  fully 
and  elaborately  discussed,  that  he  should 
not  trouble  the  House  with  any  observa- 
tions upon  a  subject  already  so  completely 
worn  out,  and  one  respecting  which,  he 
believed,  there  existed  but  little  difference 
of  opinion  amongst  impartial  and  intelli- 
gent men.  There  were,  no  doubt,  some  by 
whom  the  plan  of  the  Ministers  was  re- 
garded with  sincere  feelings  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  he  was  as  ready  as  any  man 
to  concede  much  to  the  ^^ conscientious 
scruples  of  those  who  dreaded  injurious 
consequences  from  the  present  plan  of 
Government  education  ;  ^but  those  who 
used  it  as  an  instrument  for  party  purposes, 
and  with  the  view  of  casting  obloquy  upon 
the  present  Ministers,  were  certainly  not 
entitled  to  similar  indulgence.  Again, 
there  could  not  be  a  more  grievous  misre- 
presentation than  to  state,  that  the  party- 
celebrations  which  took  place  in  Ireland, 
were  really  and  truly  in  honour  of  the 
great  and  glorious  events  to  which,  it  was 
said,  they  had  reference.  He  recurred  in 
his  mind  to  those  events  with  sentiments  of 
the  highest  triumph;  he  honoured  the 
actors  in  them  as  highly  as  any  man  living; 
but  was  it  believed  by  noble  Lords,  that 
celebrations  of  the  kind  to  which  he 
alluded  really  went  forward  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  of  endeavouring  to 
revive  the  ascendancy  which  one^  party 
once  enjoyed  over  the  other,  and  could 
they  doubt  that  the  effect  of  them  was 
merely  to  irritate  the  Roman  Catholics  ? 
It  was  really  very  strange  to  hear  the 
noble  Lord  charging  it  against  the  present 
Government,  that  they  discouraged  those 
party  associations  and  proceedings.  Had 
they  not  equally  been  discouraged  and 
disapproved  of  by  the  Government  of  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  ?  Were  there  not, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  be  found  letters 
written  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  while  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  dismissing  Yeomanry 
officers  from  their  command,  for  no  other 
offence  than  that  of  attending  Orange  pro- 
cessions ?  Therefore,  it  could  with  no 
sort  of  justice  be  made  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint specially  against  the  present  Go- 
vernment, that  they  discouraged  proceed- 
ings of  that  nature.  Previous  to  the  12th 
of  July  and  5th  of  November,  there  were 
generally,  in  every  year,  many  conferences 
held  in  the  Castle  at  Dublin,  with  the 
view,  if  possible,  of  preventing  the  proces- 
sions, or,  at  least,  of  rendering  them  less 
mischievous    than    they  bad    heretofore 


proved.  On  one  of  those  occastonsi  he 
remembered  having  met  an  officer  of  some 
rank  in  the  army,  who  had  retired  on  his 
fortune  in  Ireland.  To  him  were  repre- 
sented the  destructive  consequences  of 
persevering  in  such  practices,  and  the 
danger  to  the  public  peace  with  which 
they  were  fraught.  His  reply  to  that  was, 
*'  Really,  those  people  planted  and  dug 
his  potatoes,  and  reaped  his  corn  ;  that 
they  would  not  continue  those  services  to 
him  if  he  refused  to  head ;  and,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  might,  he  could 
not  so  far  disregard  his  own  interest  as  to 
change  his  conduct  in  that  respect.'^ 
Neither  in  education  nor  in  anything  else, 
and,  least  of  all,  in  the  matter  of  the 
Party  Processions*  Bill,  was  there  any  in- 
tention of  doing  injury  to  the  Protestants 
oflreland,  and,  with  that  general  disclaimer 
he  should  content  himself,  confident  that 
the  House  could  never  be  induced  to  con- 
sent to  such  a  Motion  as  the  present. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  listened 
with  great  anxiety  to  try  if  he  could  dis- 
cover, from  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Viscount,  what  were  the  intentions  of  bis 
Majesty's  Government,  with  respect  to  the 
future  management  of  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  which  the  Motion 
referred ;  but,  instead  of  any  such  thing, 
he  found  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
embraced  little  more  than  two  topics — 
one  of  these  consisted  of  a  comparison 
between  the  past  and  present  state  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  other  was  an  attempt  to  show 
that  many  of  the  counties,  where  it  was 
alleged  that  disturbances  had  taken  place, 
were  really  in  a  most  peaceable  and  tran- 
quil condition.  It  was  perfectly  true  that 
the  state  of  Ireland  had  been  at  many 
periods  disturbed  ;  but  it  was  equally  true, 
that  between  those  periods  of  disturbance 
long  and  frequent  intervals  of  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  had  intervened.  As  to  the 
former  disturbances  which,  from  time  to 
time,  had  taken  place  in  Ireland,  he  should 
say,  and  that  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  they  were  trifling  com- 
pared with  the  scenes  of  which  that  coun- 
try was  now  unhappily  the  theatre.  Here- 
tofore the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  was  pre- 
served by  a  force  of  very  trifling  amount 
indeed,  compared  with  he  knew  not  hoir 
many  thousands  of  police  and  military 
now  employed  in  that  country,  and  at  an 
expense,  of  the  amount  of  which  the  House 
could  form  no  adequate  notion.  From 
the  year  1805,  when  the  Catholic  Quei^ 
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tion  first  came  to  be  agitated,  to  the  year 
1829y  when  it  was  finally  settled ,  it  was 
well  known  to  noble  Lords,  that  the  utmost 
excitement  and  agitation  prevailed ;  but 
then  at  length  the  Catholic  Question  was 
settled,  and  a  real  grievance  removed. 
No  doubt,  the  passing  of  that  measure  did 
not  produce  complete  tranquillity,  but, 
nevertheless,  the  country  was  excessively 
tranquil,  compared  with  what  it  had  been 
since.  He  begged  the  House  to  remem- 
ber, that,  in  the  year  1829,  a  measure  was 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  removed  that  which  was,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  parties  themselves,  a 
real  grievance.  From  that  period,  all 
classes  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  were 
placed  upon  a  footing  of  perfect  equality 
as  regarded  political  rights.  And  he 
begged  to  remind  the  noble  Lord  opposite, 
who  said  that  they  (the  late  Administra- 
tion) left  the  country  in  a  state  of  dis- 
turbance— he  begged  to  remind  him  of 
the  Association  Act.  The  noble  Lord 
found  that  Act,  and  proclamations  issued 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to  carry  that  Act 
into  execution,  when  he  took  possession 
of  office.  Moreover,  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
who  succeeded  his  noble  friend,  had  re- 
monstrated against  that  Act,  and  had 
promised  to  get  it  repealed  ;  yet,  the  first 
act  of  his  government  was,  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation under  that  Act,  and  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
tranquillity  of  Ireland,  and  this  before  he 
had  been  a  month  in  Ireland.  He  should 
have  supposed,  that  at  that  tinie  they 
would  have  been  satisfied  with  the  Asso- 
ciation Act ;  but,  notwithstanding  they 
had  that  Act,  other  disturbances  broke 
out  in  Ireland.  Upon  an  occurrence  so 
serious  in  its  origin  and  character,  and 
taking  a  direction  so  dangerous,  one  would 
have  supposed  that  the  noble  Lord  and 
his  colleagues  would  have  taken  some  step, 
but,  from  the  breaking  out  of  these  dis- 
turbances to  the  present  time,  they  had 
done  nothing.  On  all  former  occasions 
of  disturbance,  there  was,  in  reality,  a 
public  grievance  ;  but  that  grievance  had 
been  removed.  And  what  was  this  new 
disturbance  ?  It  was  an  insurrection 
against  private  property — the  property  of 
the  Church  as  well  as  of  individuals.  Those 
persons  had  a  right  to  call  on  the  Go- 
vernment for  protection  ;  they  had  a  right 
to  ask  of  Government  to  protect  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  property,  and  to 

give  them  a  compensation  when  they  lost 


it.  The  Government  seemed  to  have  no 
notion  of  the  extent  of  the  disturbance. 
His  noble  friend  at  the  head  of  the  Irish 
Government  had  seized  four  ofTenders, 
and  he  had  pardoned  three  out  of  the 
four,  in  expectation  that  there  would  be 
no  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
thereafter.  The  noble  Lord  now  finding 
his  own  policy  unavailing,  was  pleased  to 
charge  upon  him  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
the  cause  of  these  disturbances.  They 
had  been  told,  indeed,  that  his  Majesty^ 
present  Ministers  had  an  extraordinary 
objection  to  any  of  those  measures  which 
gave  protection  to  the  property  and  lives 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects.  If  he  (the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  was  not  mistaken,  he  had 
reminded  the  noble  Lord  that  the  Asso- 
ciation Act  would  terminate  in  1831 ;  and 
the  noble  Lord  replied,  that  he  intended 
to  bring  in  a  bill  to  renew  it.  The  Par- 
liament was  dissolved  before  the  noble 
Lord  redeemed  his  promise ;  but  one  na- 
turally would  have  thought  that,  seeing 
the  attack  made  upon  tithes,  and  the 
height  to  which  it  was  growing,  the  noble 
Lord  would  have  lost  no  time  in  taking 
the  protection  which  the  Association  Act 
would  have  given  to  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
when  the  new  Parliament  assembled.  But 
the  noble  Lord  did  no  such  thing.  When 
a  noble  friend  of  his  put  a  question  to  his 
Majesty's  Government  upon  the  subject, 
he  was  told  that  his  Majesty's  Government 
intended  to  keep  the  peace  of  Ireland 
without  having  recourse  to  any' extraor- 
dinary measures.  Now,  he  asserted  that, 
from  that  day  to  this,  there  had  been  no 
security  for  property  or  person,  and  no 
enjoyment  of  peace  in  Ireland,  and  almost 
no  civil  government  whatever.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  from  all 
parts,  he  believed  to  have  been,  and  still 
to  be,  the  state  of  that  country.  His 
noble  friend  had  stated,  and  most  truly, 
that  this  was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  said  the 
same ;  and  before  he  sat  down  he  would 
prove  it.  This  conspiracy  it  was  which 
now  deprived  a  large  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  that  country  of  their  property ; 
it  rendered  life  insecure,  and  tended  to 
the  overthrow  of  all  government,  and  would 
effect  the  overthrow  of  this  Government, 
if  that  conspiracy  were  not  crushed.  It 
was  upon  this  ground,  and  this  only,  that 
he  felt  anxious  to  address  the  House  noon 
this  occasion,  desiring  to  warn  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  countiy  of  tho  leal 
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danger  which  at  this  moment  menaced 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  which  ■ 
the  motion  of  his  noble  friend  referred.  \ 
He  had  heard  that  lately  an  attempt  had  i 
been  made  by  a  clergyman  in  Ireland  to  | 
endeavour  to  avail  himself  of  a  distress  to 
obtain  part  only  of  what  was  due  to  him. 
A  body  of  troops,  under  the  direction  of 
a  Magistrate,  was  on  the  ground  to  protect 
the  sale.  He  had  seen  an  account  of  the 
whole  proceedings,  which  he  believed  to 
be  accurate,  and  any  thing  more  extra- 
ordinary, he  must  say,  he  had  never  seen 
or  heard  of.  Upon  the  first  day  a  mob 
of  20,000  men  assembled,  upon  the  second 
there  assembled  50,000,  and  upon  the 
third  100,000  ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of 
intimidation  to  prevent  the  sale.  Now, 
supposing  that  these  numbers  were  ten 
times  exaggerated,  and  that  only  5,000 
or  10,000  men  attended,  instead  of  50,000 
or  100,000,  he  would  defy  any  man  to 
show  him  how  those  bodies  of  men  could 
have  been  so  assembled  but  by  the  work- 
ing of  a  conspiracy.  Who  led  them  there? 
He  (the  Duke  of  Wellington)  would  tell 
their  Lordships — it  was  the  priests.  He 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  by  a 
letter  from  an  officer  commanding  a  body 
of  troops  upon  the  occasion,  and  who, 
being  anxious  to  keep  his  men  from  any 
collision  with  the  people,  was  considerably 
in  the  rear  with  his  men,  where  he  saw 
what  was  going  forward.  Now,  when  it 
was  known  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  the 
object  of  which  was,  to  deprive  a  large 
body  of  their  property,  and  that  the  same 
means  might  be  brought  into  operation 
against  any  other  description  of  property, 
against  a  man's  life,  his  honour,  or  any- 
thing else,  surely  they  had  a  right  to 
expect  from  the.  existing  Government,  or 
from  any  Government,  some  measure  for 
its  suppression.  It  must  not  be  said,  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  enable  the  Go- 
vernment to  assume  a  power  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  in  the  power  of  Parliament 
to  confer  such  a  power  upon  Government. 
And  herein  was  the  beauty  of  the  British 
Constitution,  which,  while  it  protected  the 
liberty  and  property  of  individuals  by  fixed 
laws,  confided  to  Parliament  the  power  of 
giving  to  the  Government  extraordinary 
means  upon  extraordinary  emergencies. 
The  Parliament,  therefore,  could  impart 
to  Government  a  power  to  defeat  a  con- 
spiracy which  was  directed,  not  against 
the  Government,  but  against  those  whom 
the  Government  were  bound  upon  every 


principle  to  protect.     An   attack  upon 
tithes  was  one  of  the  most  serious  descrip- 
tion.   Such  an  attack  was  levelled  against 
the  Church.     He  knew  not  what  was  the 
Ministerial  measure  upon  this  subject,  but 
he  would  do  his  best  to  support  it.    But 
he  must  say,  in  the  meantime,  that  the 
Government  was  bound,  and  the  King  was 
bound  by  his  oath,  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  Church  specially.     Nor  was  it  the 
property  of  the  Church  alone  that  was 
involved   in  this  organized   attack   upon 
tithes.     What  would  they  say  to  the  lay 
impropriator  ?    Was  a  man  who  had  in- 
vested a  large  property  in  tithes  to  be  told, 
that  he  must  lose  it  all  because  there  wai 
a  cry  against  that  sort  of  property  ?    That 
surely  would  not  be  language  consistent 
with  the  Constitution,  or  with  the  duty  of 
those  who  were  bound  to  propose  measures, 
to  enable  his  Majesty  to  protect  his  sub- 
jects in  their  just  rights  against  lawless 
violence.     He  entreated  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  spoken  last,   and   those  upon 
whom  his  speech  had  made  any  impres- 
sion, to  weigh  well  the  difference  between 
the  situation  of  the  present  Administration 
and  that  of  which  he  (the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) had  formed  a  part,  with  respect 
to  Ireland.     At  present  Ireland  had  no 
public  grievance.     This  he  affirmed  ;  the 
noble  Lords  opposite  knew  this  to  be  the 
case.     And  he  would  tell  them,  that  they 
would  be  obliged    at  last   to  adopt    a 
measure  of  coercion,  the  extent  and  se- 
verity of  which  would  be  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  time  they  allowed  to 
elapse  before  they  acted  upon  that  ad- 
vice.    With  reference  to  the  collection 
of  large  bodies  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose 
of  overawing  the  authorities,  intimidating 
his    Majesty's    subjects,    and    defeating 
the  law,  he  well  remembered  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Manchester  aflfair,  many 
years  back,    to  have  heard    the    noble 
and  learned  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Plunkett) 
make  a  most  able,  eloquent,  and  unan- 
swerable speech,  in  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Magistrates,  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.   Now,  he  should  like  to  know 
from  that  noble  and  learned  Lord,  what 
distinction  he  drew  between  the  situation 
of  the  Magistrates  of  Carlow  and  Cork 
upon  the  late  occasions,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Magistrates  at  Manchester,  whose 
conduct  he  had  so  ably  and  eloquently 
vindicated.    He  should  be  told,  no  doubt, 
in  consequence  of  this  allusion,  that  he 
was  always  anxious  to  spill  human  blood. 
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He  should  be  able  to  bear  the  reproach, 
sustained  by  the  consciousness  that  his 
sole  object  was  to  save  the  shedding^  of 
human  blood.  He  wanted  to  save  human 
life  by  legislative  means,  before  the  ne- 
cessity arose  for  the  employment  of  arms 
against  mobs  and  crowds  of  people.  His 
object  was,  to  see  the  conspirators  got  the 
better  of.  Upon  a  late  occasion  in  Ire- 
land, to  which  he  had  already  adverted, 
it  appeared  that  the  King's  troops  were 
for  three  days  in  the  presence  of  large 
mobs,  and  that  the  latter  at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  their  unlawful  object,  and  car- 
ried off  the  articles  which  had  been  dis- 
trained. This  he  charged  to  be  a  conspi- 
racy, and  one  of  the  most  dangerous  kind, 
andi,  if  not  put  down  by  legislative  means, 
would,  in  the  end,  require  means  of  the 
most  painful  description  to  put  down. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  last  addressed 
the  House,  had  advanced  that  Ireland  was 
now  in  a  state  of  greater  tranquillity  than 
she  had  been  for  some  time  past.  He 
must  say,  that  as  far  as  his  information 
went,  the  reverse  was  the  case.  It  might 
be  true  that  tranquillity  had  been  re- 
stored in  a  particular  district,  but  did  any 
gentleman  feel  himself  secure  in  that 
country.  There  was  one  test,  however, 
to  which  he  was  anxious  to  bring  the 
noble  Lord's  statement,  as  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  that  country.  Could  the  noble 
Lord  say,  that  in  any  one  instance  the 
Government  had  been  able  to  carry  into 
execution  the  Tithe  Act  lately  passed? 
Was  there  a  single  instance  in  which  that 
had  been  found  practicable?  He  must 
say,  that  if  the  clergy  were  paid  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  this  Act 
were  not  carried  into  execution  by  the 
Government,  the  members  of  the  Admi- 
nistration would  stand  in  an  a\rkward 
predicament  before  Parliament.  It  ap- 
peared by  one  of  the  statements  read  by 
the  noble  Lord,  that  the  I^rd  Lieutenant 
had  lately  traversed  the  Queen's  County 
with  perfect  security.  This  circumstance 
was  adduced  as  a  proof  of  the  tranquillity 
of  that  part  of  the  country  It  was  no 
proof  at  all.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  it 
was  meant  to  deceive,  but  such  statements 
did,  in  effect,  operate  as  a  deception  upon 
the  world.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  when  he  moved  about, 
was  surrounded  by  troops,  and  the  fact 
stated  by  the  noble  Ix>rd  proved  nothing 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  What  he 
wanted  to  see  in  Ireland,  as  the  only  proof 


of  tranquillity  to  which  he  could  attend^ 
was,  some  security  for  property,  some 
security  for  tithes,  and  some  peace.  He 
now  came  to  that  part  of  the  subject 
which  was  the  most  painful,  because,  ia 
his  opinion,  it  reflected  the  most  strongly 
upon  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  He  referred 
to  their  treatment  of  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland.  In  the  treatment  to  which  the 
Protestant  Church  had  been  subjected  be 
must  sav,  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
had  been  entirely  thrown  aside.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  who,  like  all  other  bodies,  were 
divided  amongst  themselves  upon  many 
subjects,  were  unanimous  in  their  feelings 
against  his  Majesty's  Government,  with  a 
sense  of  injury  done,  and  a  sense  of  inse- 
curity in  their  situation,  the  contemplation 
of  which  was  most  painful  to  all  who 
wished  well  to  the  union  of  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  was  undoubtedly  desirable  to 
widen  the  basis  of  the  Union  as  much  as 
possible;  but  he  deceived  himself  who 
thought  that  the  connexion  between  the 
two  countries  could  be  maintained  if  the 
Protestants  were  estranged  —  or  ever 
thought  of  looking  elsewhere,  or  to  them- 
selves rather  than  to  the  Protestant  Go- 
vernment of  England,  for  protection.  It 
was  not  yet  too  late ;  he  hoped  it  would 
never  be  allowed  to  go  so  far  as  that. 
But,  if  something  were  not  done,  the 
time  would  at  last  arrive,  when  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland  would  have  to  choose 
between  that  which  they  would  most  un- 
willingly accept,  a  Catholic  government, 
or  a  separation.  He  entreated  their  Lord- 
ships to  weigh  well  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  Irish  Protestants  had  been  in 
all  situations,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  firm  friends  of  England.  He  had 
now  accomplished  all  that  he  rose  to" 
effect.  He  had  stated  his  opinion  to  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  informed  them 
of  the  steps  which  he  thought  would 
pacify  Ireland.  He  knew  not  whether  it 
was  intended  to  press  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  friend  to  a  division.  He  had  no 
wish  beyond  stating  his  ov/n  opinion.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  point  out  the  particular 
measures  which  it  became  his  Majesty's 
Government  to  adopt ;  but  he  could  not 
sit  down  without  repeating ,  that  if  they 
viewed  what  had  taken  place  in  Ireland 
in  any  other  light  than  that  of  a  con- 
spiracy, they  would  certainly  be  in  error. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  thought  it 
but  fair  to  state,  that  be  should  certainly 
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divide  the  House  upon  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Earl. 

Lord  Plunkett  gave  full  credit  to  the 
noble  Lord  who  made  the  Motion  then 
before  their  Lordships,  for  the  sincerity  of 
his  intentions,  and  the  purity  of  his  mo- 
tives, but  he  confessed  that  he  thought  he 
had  some  reason  to  complain,  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  thought  proper  to  visit 
upon  the  present  Government  all  the  vices 
and  misfortunes  which  previous  Govern- 
ments had  brought  upon  that  country  for 
centuries  past.  The  noble  Lord  had  also 
been  pleased  to  attribute  those  acts  which 
constituted  crime  against  society  at  large, 
to  hostilities  subsisting  between  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  narrowing  and  confining 
that  which  affected  the  whole  community 
equally,  to  an  offence  exclusively  against 
the  Protestants.  The  noble  Lord  had 
directed  his  complaints  against  two  classes 
of  crime,  which  he  said  prevailed  in  Ire- 
land. The  first  was  a  conspiracy,  which 
interfered  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  pro- 
perty— which  assailed  tne  dominion  over 
land.  Now,  he  would  appeal  to  any  one 
who  heard  the  noble  Lord,  to  say  whether 
the  effect  of  his  observations  was  not,  to 
impress  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  him 
with  the  belief,  that  those  offences  were, 
in  every  instance,  committed  by  Catholics 
against  Protestants.  He  would  not  say 
that  that  was  unfair,  since  such  an  ex- 
pression would  seem  to  convey  some  im- 
putation upon  the  noble  Earl,  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  it  was  most  unfounded ; 
indeed,  so  unfounded,  that  he  had  ex- 
pected, that  though  the  noble  Duke  who 
spoke  last  agreed  generally  with  the  noble 
Earl,  he  should  still  have  thought  it  be- 
coming— nay,  felt  it  necessary,  to  have  re- 
plied to  such  a  statement.  The  noble 
Earl  had  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
sent system  of  his  Majesty's  Government 
would  be,  to  drive  from  Ireland  every 
Protestant,  and  banish  them  for  ever  from 
their  native  soil.  He  would  ask  the  noble 
Duke,  whether  he  joined  with  the  noble 
Earl  in  that  assumption  ;  and,  if  he  did, 
upon  what  ground  he  had  brought  himself 
to  do  so?  True  it  was,  that  the  noble 
Earl  had  read  letters  from  private  indi- 
viduals, but  what  did  they  prove?  Could 
documents  so  utterly  unauthenticated 
prove  anything?  Had  anyone  of  them 
been  verified  by  affidavit?  Could  the 
noble  Lord,  upon  such  grounds,  before 
Parliament,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
think  himself  justified  in  bringing  forward 


such  accusations  as  the  House  had  just 
then  heard  ?  On  the  part  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  Catholics,  many  of  whom  he  knew, 
he  begged  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
such  conspiracy.  It  was  really  absurd  to 
talk  of  a  conspiracy  of  nearly  a  whole 
nation  against  a  very  small  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.  He  found  it  difficult  to 
comprehend  how  such  a  line  of  argument 
could  be  consistently  pursued,  unless  it 
was  intended  to  re-agitate  the  old  debates 
upon  the  Catholic  claims ;  and,  with  all 
his  experience  of  public  life,  it  did  sur- 
prise him,  that  any  assertion  so  gross  and 
monstrous  should  have  passed  tne  lips  of 
any  one.  He  would  put  the  thing  on  this 
footing — was  tlie  present  resistance  to 
tithes  a  Protestant,  or  a  Catholic  resist- 
ance? How  many  of  the  Protestants 
joined  in  the  resistance  ?  Had  they  not  all 
joined  in  it,  whenever  it  appeared  in  their 
neighbourhood?  That  was  a  matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  there  could  not  be  a 
grosser  perversion  of  terms  than  to  ascribe 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  solely  to  the 
Catholics.  It  was  inconceivable  to  him 
what  pleasure  any  one  could  take  in 
making  such  gross  mistakes,  and  in  thus 
dashing  the  hopes  of  the  country  for  ever. 
From  the  course  which  the  present  debate 
took,  there  was  no  one  who  heard  it  that 
would  not  actually  ask  himself  this — what 
hope  can  there  be  for  Ireland?  Their 
Lordships  had  heard  two  speeches — one 
from  the  noble  Duke,  the  other  from  the 
noble  Earl — and  what  was  the  remedy 
recommended  by  either?  The  noble  Earl 
told  them,  that  the  whole  nation  was  in  a 
conspiracy  against  a  small  portion  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  that  the  only  remedy 
for  that  was  the  resignation  of  the  present 
Ministry.  After  stating,  as  he  conceived, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger,  he 
then  says,  that  the  present  Administration 
must  go  out,  or  there  will  be  no  peace  for 
Ireland. 

The  Earl  of  Rodcn  :  I  never  said  any 
such  thing. 

Lord  Plunkett  did  not  undertake  to  re- 
peat the  exact  words,  though  he  had  taken 
a  note  of  them,  and  might,  if  it  did  not 
detain  their  Lordships,  refer  to  that  note  ; 
but  of  the  general  purport  of  that  observ- 
ation of  the  noble  Earl  he  could  enter- 
tain no  doubt — it  ran  through  the  whole 
of  the  introduction  of  his  speech — it  was 
a  species  of  prelude  or  symphony  before 
he  entered  upon  the  full  tide  of  song,  but 
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the  scope  and  tendency  admitted  of  no 
doubt ;  according  to  the  noble  Earl,  the 
source  of  the  complaint  could  by  no  manner 
of  means  be  deemed  problematical.  It 
was  all  to  be  traced  to  the  one  fact,  that 
the  present  Ministers  were  in  office,  and 
if  they  would  only  have  the  goodness  to 
go  out,  all  might  yet  be  peaceable  and 
happy  in  Ireland.  But,  after  all,  would 
that  accomplish  the  objects  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  in  view  ?  If  an  effective 
Administration  could  be  formed  of  other 
materials,  it  would  not  surprise  him  to 
hear  the  noble  Earl  use  such  language  as 
had  just  fallen  from  him ;  but  he  should 
have  thought, that  the  noble  Earl  might 
have  taken  such  counsel  from  recent  events 
as  would  lead  him  not  to  anticipate  much 
beneficial  change  from  the  resignation  of 
the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown.  If 
there  existed  this  alleged  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland, 
to  overturn  the  Protestant  interest  in  that 
country,  if  his  Majesty's  Ministers  suffered 
themselves  to  be  made  the  dupes  of  such 
a  plan,  then  the  Motion  should  at  once 
have  been,  to  address  the  King  to  dismiss 
the  present  Ministers  from  his  Majesty's 
councils.  He  would  take  the  liberty  of 
denying  the  assumption  which  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment. The  noble  Lord  talked  as  if  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  united  against 
the  present  Ministry.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  There  was  a  certain  party  in 
Ireland,  who  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  call  themselves  exclusively  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland.  If  it  was  said  that 
this  noble  Marquess,  or  that  noble  Lord — 
this  gentleman,  or  the  other  gentleman, 
was  a  Protestant,  their  answer  was,  "  Aye, 
but  his  principles  are  just  as  bad  as  if  he 
were  not  one ;"  and  this  was  their  logic — 
*'  Every  Protestant  must  be  an  enemy  to 
the  present  Administration  :  therefore 
every  man  who  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  pre- 
sent Administration,  cannot  be  a  Pro- 
testant." He  believed  that  there  was  a 
large  and  honest  party  in  the  country,  both 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics — and  he 
founded  his  assertion  on  a  long  and  ex- 
tensive experience  and  acquaintance  with 
all  parties  and  classes  of  men — he  believed 
that  there  was  a  great  party,  both  of  Pro- 
testants and  Catholics  disposed  to  support 
the  Government  of  the  country.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  identify 
themselves  with  that  sound  and  honest 
party  in  the  country.      He    hoped    the 


Government  would  have  the  coarage  to 
join  themselves  to  that  sound  and  honest 
party,  and  rely  for  support,  not  on  any 
faction,  but  draw  upon  that  great  fund  of 
probity  and  good  sense  which  existed  to 
a  vast  extent  amongst  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland.  He  believed  that 
his  noble  friend  would  have  the  couragre 
and  honesty  to  draw  upon  that  fund.  He 
believed  that  they  would  be  able  to  dictate 
to  all  parties— not  to  offer  an  insult  either 
to  Protestants  or  Catholics,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  conciliate  and  promote  the 
interests  of  all.  It  was  the  duty  of  Go- 
vernment to  face  the  faction  which  op- 
posed it,  and  say  it  was  resolved  to  carry 
on  the  public  business,  and  for  the  public 
benefit.  The  noble  Duke  had  alluded  to 
the  past  history  of  Ireland,  and  said,  that 
he  could  not  institute  any  comparison  be- 
tween the  former  periods  of  disturbance 
and  the  present.  In  former  times  the 
crimes  and  disturbances  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  caused  by  their  having  a 
grievance,  whereas  at  present  they  had 
none.  He  was  glad  the  noble  Duke  had 
placed  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  its  true  grounds. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  begged  pardon 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  he  did  not  say 
they  had  no  grievance,  but  that  they  could 
not  state  tithes  to  be  a  just  grievance. 

Lord  Plunkett :  But  they  always  con- 
sider they  have  a  grievance. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington:  I  did  not 
quote  their  words  but  my  own. 

Lord  Plunkett  said,  but  if  they  thought 
they  had  a  grievance,  that,  according  to 
the  noble  Duke's  own  theory,  was  sufiicient 
to  explain  these  revolutionary  movements ; 
and,  as  the  noble  Duke  must  see  that  re- 
volutionary movements  did  take  place,  he 
could  not,  in  the  teeth  of  his  own  doc- 
trines, deny  the  existence  of  a  grievance. 
He  agreed  with  the  noble  Duke,  that  pro- 
perty ought  not  to  be  invaded ;  but  there 
was  a  feeling  amongst  the  people  very 
generally — indeed,  they  were  almost  una- 
nimous— that  tithes  were  a  grievance. 
Objections  had  been  raised  to  the  conduct 
of  his  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 
It  was  charged  against  his  noble  and  gal- 
lant friend,  that  he  at  first,  cried  out 
against  the  Proclamation  Act,  and  after- 
wards availed  himself  of  it.  Now,  the 
noble  Marquess  might  think  the  measure 
unwise,  impolitic,  and  even  unconstitu- 
tional, and,  on  those  gprounds,  oppose  its 
being  passed  into  a  law ;  yet,  having  once 
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received  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature, 
he  was  bound  to  obey  it ;  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  make  use  of 
it   when    those    circumstances    occurred 
ngainst  which  it  was  intended  to  provide, 
lie  found  the  Proclamation  Act  m  force 
when  he   assumed    the    Crovernraent    of 
Ireland  ;      his    predecessor    had    issued 
proclamations   under    it,    and    found    it 
answered  well.     The  noble  Marquess,  in 
succecdint^  the  noble  Duke  (Northumber- 
land) made  use  of  it,  and,  in  his  opinion, 
he  was  very  right  so  to  do.     He  did  not 
apply  on  the   subsequent  Session  for  its 
renewal ;  whether  he  was  right  or  not  in 
doing  so  he  would   not  presume  to  say, 
his  only  object  was,  to  justify   his  noble 
friend  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 
With  regard  to  the  complaint  made  against 
the  noble  Marquess,  for  pardoning  some 
individuals  convicted   of  joining    in    an 
outrage,  it  appeared  on  investigation,  that 
these  men  had  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  mob  from  proceeding  to 
personal  violence ;  and  the  farmers  pro- 
mised, that  if  the  Government  would  par- 
don those  men,  they  would  immediately 
pay  up  the  tithes ;  which  they  did,  and  the 
noble  Marquess,  considering  all  the  cir- 
cumstances,   granted    them     a     pardon. 
What  fair  ground  of  complaint  had  they 
against  his  noble  friend,  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant.    He  challenged    them,    from    the 
beginning   to  the  end  of   the   tithe  dis- 
turbances to  point  out  any  one  instance  in 
which  the  Lord  IJeutcnant  refused  to  give 
the  most  prompt  and  effectual  aid  to  every 
person  applying  for  assistance.     If  he  had 
done  so  in  any  one  instance,  let  the  docu- 
ments be  referred  to,  and  the  case  pointed 
out.     The  opponents  of  tithes  had  acted 
upon  a  new  plan.     They  did  not  violate 
the  law  ;  they  said  they  would   not   pay 
tithes,  but  that  in  itself  was  no  violation 
of  the  law.     They  said,  that  the  parson 
might  come  if  he  chose  and  distrain  their 
goods ;  but  when  the  parson  distrained  he 
found  nobody  to  buy.     What  could  the 
Government  do  in  such  a  case  ?     Govern- 
ment could  not  become  the  auctioneer,  nor 
find  buyers.     The  case  in   the  county  of 
Cork  had  been   referred  to  by  the  noble 
Duke.     Why,  how  did  it  stand  between 
the  Government  and  the   parson?     The 
parson   says,  **  Will   you  give  me  assist- 
ance?"—The  Government  says,  "Can  you 
find    buyers?"  —  "  Yes.'*  —  **  An    auc- 
tioneer?"—  "Yes.**       The    Government 
gave  assistance  ;  a  p^reat  body  of  people 
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was  assembled,  but  not  one  buyer  could 
be  found.  The  parson  was  unable  to  fulfil 
that  part  of  the  contract  for  which  he 
stipulated.    What  was  to  be  done  ?  Were 
the  troops  to  remain  there  to  the  end  of 
time  ?      No ;    that  was  impossible  ;    and 
the  consequence  was,  the  distress  was 
driven    back,    and    the    party    escaped . 
Every  case  that  had  occurred  had  been 
maturely  considered  by  the  person  who 
occupied  the  office  of  public  prosecutor  in 
Ireland  ;  and  if  in  any  case  a  prosecution 
could  have  been  instituted,  it  would  have 
been  immediately  commenced.     Govern- 
ment could  not  do  more  than  tbey  had 
done  ;  they  had  no  other  alternative,  ex- 
cept that  of  attacking  the  multitude  as 
dangerous  to  the  public  peace — an  alter* 
native  which  he  would  not  do  the  noble 
Duke   the    injustice    of   supposing    him 
capable  of  contemplating.  With  reference 
to  the  disturbances  which  had  taken  place 
of  a  different  character,  he  must  remark, 
that  in  more  instances  than  one,  the  Ma- 
gistrates had  called  for  the  aid  afforded 
them  by  and  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Insurrection  Act,  and  had  said  they  would 
not  act  without  it.     He  would  beg  to  ask, 
if  it  was  on  such  a  demand  that  the  Go- 
vernment were  to  extend  to  Magistrates, 
declaring  their  refusal  to  act  without  it, 
the  provisions  of  the  Insurrection  Act? 
The  Insurrection  Act  might  be  a  necessary 
evil  under  certain  existing  circumstances. 
Well  might  his  noble  friend  (Marquess 
Wellesley)  who  presided  over  that  coun- 
try, and  who  had  left  there  an  eternal 
monument  of  his  fame— well   might  he 
reflect  with  pride  on  the  course  he  pur- 
sued.   Those  who  should  hereafter  peruse 
the  history  of  that  country,  would  And  bis 
master-mind  written    in  characters  more 
durable  than  if  they  had  been  engraven 
on  brass.     The  laurels  which  he  had  ac- 
quired by  his  Administration  in  Ireland, 
one  only  could  reach.     Did  he  adopt  the 
Insurrection  Act  as  a  thing  to  be  recurred 
to  from  time  to  time  until  it  should  become 
a  permanent  law  ?     No ;  he  submitted  to 
it   from  mere   necessity.      He  did  great 
service  by  adopting    it ;    but   he  always 
viewed  it  as  an  instrument  of  power,  the 
use   of  which  nothing  but  a  case  of  an 
overwhelming  necessity  could  justify.  And 
what  was  it  that  his  noble  friend,  the  present 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  done  ?  He 
said,  *'  I  will  not  resort  to  this  extraordi- 
nary course,  until  the  ordinary  powers  of 
the  law  have  been  tried  and  found  insuffi- 
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cient.  I  will  not  throw  a  whole  people 
into  the  hands  of  an  an^ry  Magistracy  :  I 
mean  not  to  speak  harshly  of  those  gen- 
tlemen ;  I  have  the  honour  to  know  many 
of  them,  but  they  are,  like  other  men, 
liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  their  passions." 
His  noble  friend  said,  he  would  not  put 
the  people  into  the  keeping  of  an  angry 
Magistracy,  and  deimve  them  of  the  in- 
tervention of  a  Jury.  Rather  than  a  vic- 
tory should  be  gained  by  successions  of 
appeals  to  a  strong  unconstitutional  act  of 
this  kind,  he  would  try  his  hand  another 
way,  and  would  not  submit  to  this  dictation 
of  the  Magistracy.  When  he  spoke  thus 
of  the  Insurrection  Act,  he  meant  not  to 
condemn  its  enactments  under  every  pos- 
sible circumstance  ;  because  he  originally 
had  a  great  hand  in  framing  it.  But  was 
it  for  the  Magistrates  to  say,  they  would 
not  act  without  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
was  it  thus  that  Ireland  was  to  be  go- 
verned ?  No :  accordingly  his  noble  friend 
said — "  Then  I  will  act  without  it,  and 
will  see  what  the  ordinary  force  of  the  law 
can  do."  His  noble  friend  did  so;  and 
what  was  the  effect  of  his  noble  friend's 
firmness?  The  very  Magistracy  who 
declared  that  they  would  not  act  without 
the  extension  of  the  Insurrection  Act— the 
very  persons  who  said  they  would  resign 
if  the  Act  were  not  allowed  to  be  brought 
into  operation — abandoned  their  intention 
when  they  found  that  his  noble  friend 
would  not  yield  to  their  solicitations,  and, 
turning  in  earnest  to  the  ap})lication  of 
the  common  law,  found  that  it  was  pos- 
sible to  restore  and  maintain  tranquillity 
without  the  extraordinary  aid  which 
they  had  demanded.  The  experiment 
was  tried  by  the  usual  assi/es,  and 
by  special  commissions  in  the  county  of 
Clare,  and  peace  was  restored.  The 
same  ordinary  course  of  law  was  also 
tried  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tippe- 
rary,  and  Galway,  with  the  same  results. 
Were  not,  then,  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
and  every  freeman,  and  every  one  who  felt 
for  the  constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  Ireland  (he  hoped  these  words  were 
not  gone  (|uite  out  of  fashion),  were  they 
not  bound  to  return  their  grateful  thanks 
to  his  noble  friend  for  the  course  he  had 
pursued  ?  Was  not  tranquillity  more 
perfectly  restored  than  it  would  have  been 
by  harsher  measures,  which  would  have 
left  the  miserable  dregs  of  bitter  party 
re(.'Iinu;s  still  rankling  in  the  mind,  and 
prevented  satisfaction  being  felt  on  either 


side?  Declarations  of  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  the  Magistrates  had  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  present  Administration.  In 
1829  many  of  the  Magistrates  declared 
that  they  would  resign  if  the  Insurrection 
Act  were  not  brought  into  operation. 
That  declaration  was  not  regarded  by  the 
then  existing  Government — the  application 
for  the  extension  of  the  Insurrection  Act 
was  resisted — the  Magistrates,  as  in  the 
late  instances,  did  not  resign — the  com- 
mon law,  as  in  the  late  instances,  ws^  re- 
sorted to — and  tranquillity,  as  in  the  late 
instances,  was,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  that  common  law,  completely  restored. 
The  noble  Earl  who  opened  the  Debate  had 
passed  a  very  warm  and,  no  doubt,  a  very 
sincere,  eulogium  on  the  Magistrates  and 
gentry  of  Ireland.  He  respected  those 
persons  as  much  as  the  noble  Earl ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  would  not  become  so 
indiscriminate  a  panegyrist  of  their  con- 
duct as  the  noble  Earl.  During  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  noble  Duke,  who  pre- 
ceded my  noble  friend  now  at  the  head  of 
his  Majesty's  Councils,  a  strong  claim  was 
put  in  for  the  extraordinary  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  Madstracy  of  Ireland. 
Now,  the  answer  to  tnesc  claims,  on  the 
part  of  the  Magistrates,  was  to  be  found 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  person,  not  being 
one  of  the  present  conspirators  whom  he 
saw  around  him,  but  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  noble  Duke  who  presided  over  the 
CTOvernment  of  Ireland  at  that  time. 
The  letter  was  written  in  the  year  1830, 
and  was  signed  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge. 
The  letter  stated,  that  a  Protestant  had 
been  murdered  as  he  was  returning  from 
Church  in  the  evening ;  this  was  one  of 
those  cases  on  which  some  of  the  noble 
I^rds  were  in  the  habit  of  dilating,  as  in- 
stances of  atrocity  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and 
to  be  ascribed  solely  to  Catholic  partisan- 
ship— but,  though  murder  was  very  shock- 
ing, yet  similar  cases  constantly  occurred 
in  England.  The  Magistrates  in  that 
case  were  intimidated  by  threats.  The 
witnesses  did  their  duty  and  lodged  an 
information  against  the  criminals,  but  the 
gallant  Magistrates  did  not  dare  to  com- 
mit— and  were  those  Magistrates  to  be 
charged  with  conspiracy  ?  A  meeting  of 
Magistrates  was  convened  ;  they,  how- 
ever, declined  to  do  their  duty,  but  called 
on  the  Government  to  do  theirs;  and  these 
worthy  people  were  those  who  styled  them- 
selves exclusively  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land, and  against  whom  the  Government 
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was  alleged  to  be  in  a  state  of  conspiracy. 
He  would  give  another  specimen  of  this 
exclusively  Protestant  party,  and  their 
respect  for  the  laws.  The  noble  Lord  then 
proceeded  to  read  another  letter,  dated 
9th  June  last,  which  stated  that  the  anti- 
educationists  had  at  last  resorted  to  physi- 
cal force  against  one  of  tiic  new  schools. 
They  forcibly  ejected  the  master  and  boys 
— tore  down  the  title  of  **  National  School," 
— destroyed  the  reading  lesson,  which, 
as  their  Lordships  probably  knew,  was 
published,  and  contained  only  those  pure 
doctrines  of  the  Christain  faith  in  which 
all  sects  agreed. 

The   Earl  of  Rodcn  asked,  where  the 
letter  was  from  ? 

Lord  Plmikett  would  not  mention  at 
that  moment;  he  might  tell  the  noble 
Earl  presently.  The  chief  patron  of  the 
school  applied  to  a  neighbouring  Magis- 
trate for  redress,  but  he  flatly  refused  him, 
alleging  as  a  reason,  that  he  had  sold  a 
Bible.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  (Lord 
Plunkett)  had  to  congratulate  the  noble 
Lord  opposite,  that  the  new  system  of  edu- 
cation hud  made,  and  was  still  making, 
successful  progress  through  the  country. 
It  was,  by  the  by,  somewhat  curious  that 
the  noble  Lord,  who  had  dwelt  so  much 
on  the  carrying  about  the  holy  turf,  should 
be  ignorant  that  it  was  not  a  superstition, 
but  had  been  got  up  by  the  anti-tithe 
party,  with  a  view  to  intimidate  the  Go- 
vernment. The  right  reverend  Dr.  Murray 
had  published  an  address  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  denouncing  the  folly 
of  it.  But  it  had  been  said,  that  the  affair 
of  the  holy  turf  had  been  got  up  by  the 
priests,  because  one  of  the  priesthood  had 
been  met  by  a  young  officer  at  the  head  of 
one  of  these  parties.  He  (Lord  Plunkett) 
would  not  deny  that  many  of  the  priest- 
hood had  been  active  during  the  late  dis- 
turbance, but  he  thought  it  was  too  much, 
and  too  heavy,  to  erect  a  charge  against 
the  entire  priesthood  of  Ireland  on  so 
slight  a  foundation.  However  that  might 
be,  he  could  not  but  attribute  all  these 
combinations  to  the  not  passing  the  mea- 
sure of  Emancipation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics in  the  year  1825.  He  felt  assured 
that,  if  the  privileges  they  soughi  had  then 
been  conceded  to  them,  no  such  combina- 
tions as  the  present  would  have  existed. 
He  regretted  having  to  trouble  their  Lord- 
ships at  this  great  length,  but  he  must 
trespass  upon  their  attention  further,  while 
he  alludea  to  the  charges  which  affected, 


in  some  degree  himself.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  Government  of  Ireland  had  mis- 
conducted itself  with  reference  to  the  Ma- 
gistracy of  that  country,  by  retaining  im- 
proper persons  in  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace,  and  by  removing  or  rejecting  per- 
sons properly  qualified  for  the  discharge 
of  those  important  functions  with  which 
a  Magistrate  was  invested.  No  particular 
case,  except  that  of  Captain  Graham,  had 
been  mentioned,  for  he  could  not  suppose 
the  case  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Lord  op- 
posite was  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruthven. 

The  Earl  of  Roden  said,  he  did  not 
know  particularly ;  there  were  many  cases, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Coppinger,of  Middleton, 
was  one. 

Lord  Plunhctt  had  never  beard  of  that 
case,  and  had  not  any  recollection  of  it. 
But  the  case  of  Mr.  Ruthven  was  shortly 
this,  and  was  verified  by  affidavit.  It  did 
appear  that  this  gentleman  had  attended  a 
meeting  iq  some  part  of  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin, and  at  that  meeting  he  made  use  of  some 
most  inflammatory  language,tellingthe  peo- 
ple assembled ,  amongst  other  things,  not  to 
deal  with  those  who  should  continue  to  pay 
tithes.  On  a  Representation  of  the  case 
being  made  to  him  (Lord  Plunkett)  he 
had  consulted  with  his  noble  friend,  the 
Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Kildare, 
on  the  subject,  for  he  confessed  there  was 
a  difficulty  presented  itself  to  his  mind 
upon  it.  The  difficulty  was  this,  and  be 
begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Eldon)  to  it. 
Undoubtedly  it  appeared  certain,  that  to 
combine  not  to  pay  tithes  was  an  offence 
punishable  by  an  indictment,  but  it  was,  in 
his  judgment,  by  no  means  so  clear  that 
to  incite  not  to  pay  tithes  was  so  punish- 
able. However,  it  was  supposed  that  the 
language  made  use  of  rendered  that  gen- 
tleman liable  to  a  prosecution.  That  being 
the  case,  he  felt  it  his  duty  not  to  interfere 
as  Chancellor,  and  he  believed  such  was 
the  usual  practice.  He  appealed  to  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Eldon),  whether 
he,  as  Chancellor,  whenever  a  Magistrate 
had  committed  an  offence  for  which  he 
was  subject  to  a  prosecution,  did  not  in- 
variably wait  for  the  results  of  that  prose- 
cution. That,  he  believed,  was  the  law 
laid  down  by  the  noble  Earl,  though  he 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  the  extreme  ex- 
tent, as  he  thought  there  were  some  cases 
in  which  the  ends  of  justice  would  be 
better  answered  by  the  deprivation  of  a 
Mapfistratc,  upon  whose  character  strong 
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doubts  rested,  than  by  waiting  the  results 
of  a  prosecution.  In  this  case,  however, 
he  had  written  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of 
the  county  in  which  the  gentleman  held 
the  qommission,  and  that  noble  Duke  did 
not  think  it  was  one  calling  for  the  dis- 
missal of  the  party  from  the  Magistracy, 
but  it  was  ultimately  considered  best  that 
he  should  be  admonished,  and  so  he  was. 
Another  case  complained  of,  was  the  case 
of  Colonel  Verrer.  Now,  what  was  the 
real  truth  of  that  matter?  He  (Lord 
Plunkett)  had  at  the  jsame  time  before 
him,  the  informations  of  the  chief  constable 
of  the  town  of  Duncannon  against  two 
gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Armagh,  Colonel 
Verrer,  and  Mr.  Grier.  In  these  informa- 
tions it  was  stated,  that  Colonel  Verrer  and 
Mr.  Grier  had  come  into  the  town  of  Dun - 
cannon,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  upwards 
of  5,000  Orangemen,  with  twenty  banners 
flying,  and  a  variety  of  Orange  emblems. 
That  Was  one  of  the  processions  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  lauded  so  highly,  and  de- 
scribed as  extremely  innocent.  They  were, 
however,  anything  but  innocent.  Their 
avowed  purpose  was  the  commemoration 
of  ancient  glories;  but  their  real  effect 
was  the  infliction  of  present  insults  and 
injuries.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  enume- 
rate the  crimes  and  atrocities  to  which 
these  processions  had  given  rise,  he  would 
call  them  anything  but  innocent.  This 
procession  met  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
bad  language  was  exchanged ;  and  being, 
as  was  generally  the  case  on  such  occa- 
sions, provided  with  concealed  arms, 
pistol-shots  were  fired,  and  several  per- 
sons severely  injured.  These  processions, 
then,  were  no  glories  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, but  were  most  degrading  and  insult- 
ing to  that  class  of  the  community ;  and 
their  consequences  were,  a  catalogue  of 
crimes,  and  effusion  of  blood,  not  to  be 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  crimes  of 
any  country.  Colonel  Verrer,  on  being 
written  to,  declared  that  his  meeting  with 
the  party  was  accidental,  that  he  was  rid- 
ing out  with  his  lady,  but  that  he  certainly 
went  into  town  with  them.  He  positively 
denied  that  he  wore  any  Orange  emblem, 
though  it  was  sworn  he  did  by  the  con- 
stable. He  (Lord  Plunkett)  felt  more 
desirous  to  act  upon  the  word  of  Colonel 
Verrer  than  upon  the  oath  of  the  police- 
man. Under  such  circumstances,  he  did 
not  think  he  should^have  been  justified  in 
dismissing  Mr.  Ruthvcn,  when  he  ha<l 
not   dismissed   Colonel   Verrer   and    Mr. 


Grier.  The  charge  made  against  him 
was  a  want  of  impartiality;  but  was 
there  any  want  of  impartiality  in  this 
matter.  Now  one  word  as  to  the 
case  of  Captain  Graham.  He  was  a 
Captain  of  Yeomanry,  and  he  commanded 
the  Yeomanry  in  the  unfortunate  trans- 
action at  Newtownbarry,  to  which  he  (Lord 
Plunkett)  should  not  now  particularly 
advert,  further  than  to  say,  that  there 
were  about  twenty  lives  lost  on  that  occa- 
sion. He  had  never  said,  that  Captain 
Graham  had  acted  in  that  instance  with  a 
want  of  humanity:  on  the  contrary,  he 
believed  him  to  be  a  person  of  high  cha- 
racter and  honour ;  and  if  he  (Lord  Plun- 
kett) had  been  on  the  Grand  Jury  hefore 
whom  bills  of  indictment  for  murder  were 
sent  against  Captain  Graham,  he  would 
most  certainly  have  thrown  them  out ; 
but  he  must  nevertheless  say,  that  he  was 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Captain  Graham 
had  acted  unwisely  and  illegally  in  this 
affair ;  and  he  was  equally  satisfied  that 
the  feeling  in  the  country  was  so  strong 
against  him,  that  there  was  no  duty  of  a 
Magistrate  which  could  have  been  efficiently 
performed  by  him.  But  it  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose,  that  he  (I^rd  Plunkett)  !iad 
dismissed  Captain  Graham.  He  had  not 
done  so.  He  had  never  dismissed  any  Ma- 
gistrate, with  one  single  exception.  At  the 
time  that  this  affair  at  Newtownharry  had 
occurred,  there  was  no  Lord-lieutenant  ap- 
pointed for  the  county  of  Wexford.  When 
the  Lord-lieutenant  was  appointed,  he  said 
he  would  not  cf^ide  this  matter,  as  to  the 
re-appointment  of  Captain  Graham  to  the 
Magistracy,  but  would  leave  it  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Now  when 
he  (Lord  Plunkett)  came  to  investigate 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  found  that  Cap- 
tain Graham,  apprehensive  that  a  riot 
would  take  place,  had,  two  days  previous 
to  the  riots  in  question,  sent  for  the  Yeo- 
manry on  his  own  authority.  He  begged 
to  tell  their  Lordships,  that  doing  so  was 
against  law.  During  his  absence  from 
that  House  he  understood  that  thispoint 
had  been  under  discussion,  and  that  a 
question  had  been  put  by  the  nohle  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Wicklow)  to  his  noble  friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department, 
as  to  the  state  of  the  law  upon  the  point 
in  this  country.  He  would  not  dispute 
the  statement  which  his  noble  friend  then 
gave  of  the  law  on  the  subject  in  this 
country,  he  would  not  say  that,  according 
to  lasv  here,  a  Magistrate  would  not   bi 
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justified  in  calling  out  the  Yeomanry,  but 
this  he  would  say,  that  such  was  not  the 
law  in  Ireland.  No  person  had  the  right 
or  power  to  call  out  the  Yeomanry  in 
Ireland,  except  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  Act  of  Parliament  (the 
42nd  George  drd)  which  authorised  the 
Lord  Lieutenants  of  counties  and  Sherifis 
to  call  out  the  Yeomanry  in  this  country, 
expressly  confined  that  power  in  Ireland 
to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  that  country. 
Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  re- 
appointment of  a  Magistracy  took  place, 
it  appeared  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  that  it 
would  be  better  not  to  again  fill  up  Cap- 
tain Graham's  appointment ;  it  was  so  in- 
timated to  him,  and  he  stated  that  he  did 
not  wish  it  himself.  He  had,  in  conclusion, 
to  beg  pardon  of  their  Lordships  for  hav- 
ing so  long  trespassed  on  their  attention  ; 
it  was  necessary  for  his  justification  that 
he  should  do  so,  and  he  now  trusted  that 
he  had  satisfied  their  Lordships,  that  the 
line  of  conduct  which  he  had  pursued,  so 
far  from  meriting  the  attacks  made  upon 
it  by  the  noble  £arl,  was  the  only  one 
that  a  person  filling  his  situation  could 
have  adopted. 

The  Earl  of  CkUedon  said,  it  was  not 
my  intention  to  have  addressed  your  Lord- 
ships, but  I  rise  in  consequence  of  a  refer- 
ence made,  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
to  a  transaction  in  which  I  was  concerned. 
The  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  correct 
i  n  stating,  that  Colonel  Verrer  and  Mr.  Grier 
appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party  of  Orange- 
men. But  when  Colonel  Verrer  denied 
that  he  headed  the  assemblage  for  the  pur- 
pose imputed  to  him,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  should  not  have  assumed  that  he 
was  guilty  of  any  offence,  without  having 
had  recourse  to  further  evidence  to  prove 
that  guilt.  I  hope  I  may  now  be  permitted 
to  oSer  one  word  in  explanation  of  the 
vote  I  shall  give.  I  regret  very  much  that 
the  words  of  the  Address  did  not  embrace 
the  general  state  of  Ireland,  but  that  it  is 
confined  to  the  afflicted  state  of  the 
Protestants ;  now  I  do  not  conceive  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  the  Protestants  have  any 
just  cause  for  apprehension,  but  I  shall 
vote  for  the  Motion  because  I  can  not  ob< 
ject  to  any  measure  which  has  for  its  ob* 
ject  the  consideration  of  any  portion  of  my 
unfortunate  country. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  it  was  due  to 
Ireland  that  some  inquiry  should  be  made. 
He  should  not,  on  the  present  occasion, 
say  one  word  astothedeneaaourofeither 


Protestants  or  Catholics.  No  man  opposed 
emancipation  more  than  he  did.  He  then 
stated  to  their  Lordships,  that  if,  at  any 
future  time  he  should  alter  his  opinion  on 
that  question,  he  would  come  down  to  the 
House  and  candidly  avow  it.  From  that 
time,  however,  up  to  the  present  moment 
he  never  was  able  to  change  that  opinion. 
He  never  had  any  doubt  as  to  the  illegality 
of  the  Catholi<f  Association,  and  he  was 
equally  clear  as  to  the  illegality  of  tbote 
meetings  which  assembled  in  opposition  to 
tithes.  In  neither  case  was  the  common 
law  called  into  operation  with  sufficient 
force,  for,  if  the  common  law  of  Ireland  was 
the  same  as  that  of  England,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  put  down  these  illegal  asso- 
ciations. Why  was  it  not  appealed  to  in 
the  case  of  those  recent  combinatkms 
against  tithes  ?  He  was  prepared  to  main- 
tain, that  the  very  first  document  (the  let- 
ter of  Dr.  Doyle,  we  believe)  which  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee,  was  an  illegal  act,  and  might  be 
brought  under  the  operation  of  the  com- 
mon law.  To  leave  matters  of  this  kind 
to  be  settled  by  the  progress  of  good  sense 
and  of  calm  reflection  was,  in  critical  cir- 
cumstances, rather  an  unsafe  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, for  if  calm  good  sense  had  been 
absent  for  so  many  centuries,  it  was  not 
very  likely  to  return  in  time  enough  to  be 
useful.  If  there  was  ground  for  the  As- 
sociation Act,  there  must  be  ground  at 
common  law  for  putting  down  such  ano- 
ciations ;  and  he  was  never  more  surprised, 
on  finding  the  common  law  the  same  in 
both  countries,  than  at  the  circumstance  of 
no  prosecution  having  been  instituted. 
The  common  law  must  be  utterly  ineffective 
and  of  no  use,  if  it  was  necessary  to  wait 
and  see  the  mischief  done  before  it  could 
be  brought  into  operation.  With  respect 
to  the  law  as  it  regarded  the  Yeomanry 
force,  yeomen  did  not  cease  to  be  citizens. 
When  assembled  upon  any  occasion,  they 
were  perfectly  competent  to  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  citizens.  They  might,  there- 
fore, in  any  case  where  danger  and  tumult 
presented  itself,  interfere  like  any  other 
citizens  to  put  it  down,  without  being  spe- 
cially called  upon  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant* 
It  was  his  conviction  that  the  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  tithes  began  in  conspiracy, 
a  conspiracy  which,  if  prosecuted  with  vi- 
gour, might  be  severely  punished. 

The  Earl  of  Wicklow  said,  that  if  he  had 
been  in  the  House  when  it  was  proposed 
to  bia  noble  fhend  to  postpone  hit  Motion, 
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he  should  have  most  strongly  protested 
against  the  reasons  assigned  for  the  post- 
ponement. He  should  have  urged  his 
noble  friend  to  proceed  with  it,  and  then, 
if  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head  of  the 
Home  Department  had  not  sufficient  in- 
dustry to  make  himself  acquainted  with 
what  he  ought  to  know  of  the  state  of  Ire- 
land, or  sufficient  energy  to  act  upon  that 
knowledge,  the  House  would  be  able  to 
judge  of  his  fitness  for  office.  They  would 
know  what  to  think  of  the  noble  Viscount. 
The  other  reason  for  the  delay  was  that 
assigned  by  the  nuble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack,  who  said,  he  could  not 
without  the  greatest  pain  sit  for  one  or  two 
hours,  and  hear  his  noble  and  learned  friend 
(Lord  Plunkett)  abused,  while  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  defending  himself  or  the 
Irish  Government.  They  had  not  often 
an  opportunity  of  hearinga  Lord  Chancellor 
of  Ireland  in  that  House,  and  it  still  more 
rarely  happened  that  Government  required 
such  assistance  to  fight  their  battles.  He 
was  not  aware  of  any  one  point  adverted 
to  by  his  noble  friend  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  with  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  such  a  connexion  as  to  require 
his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  explanation, 
with  the  exception  of  the  case  of  Captain 
Graham.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
was  in  his  place  when  he  (the  Earl  of 
Wicklovv)  gave  notice  of  his  Motion.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  then  said,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  attend  in 
Ireland  for  the  discharge  of  his  professional 
duties,  lie  was  surprised  at  hearing  this, 
because  it  was  Passion  Week,  a  time  which 
he  thought  was  generally  taken  by  the 
legal  profession  as  a  period  of  relaxation. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  observed 
upon  that  occasion,  that  he  could  be  but 
very  slightly  interested  in  the  subject  of 
the  Motion.  He  rejoiced,  however,  that 
this  Motion  was  deferred,  for  they  had  now 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  defence.  With  all  his  talent, 
all  his  experience,  and  forensic  skill — with 
all  his  opportunities  of  knowledge  and  of 
the  fullest  information — they  heard  the 
speech  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  and 
he  would  leave  it  to  their  Lordships  to 
judge  of  its  etlbcts.  It  gave  him  pleasure 
to  see  upon  what  easy  terms,  with  how 
little  of  argunient,  the  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site were  satisticd.  With  all  respect  for 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord,  he  must  say, 
that  he  never  heard  a  n»ore  feeble  speech, 

not  merely  from  the  noble  Lord  bimselfi 


but  from  any  member  even  of  the  present 
or  of  any  other  AdmiDistraiioo.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  refused  to  give 
credit  to  the  documents  referred  to  by  his 
noble  friend  (the  Earl  of  Roden),  because 
they  were  not  supported  by  affidavit,  while 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  himself  referred 
their  Lordships  to  documents  that  were 
equally  unsupported.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  did  not  pretend  to  say,  that 
it  was  illegal  in  Colonel  Verrer,  or  any 
other  person  to  ride  at  the  head  of  an 
assembly  of  men  whose  object  was  not  il- 
legal. The  bill  brought  in  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
the  right  hon.  Secretary  for  Ireland*  proved 
that  such  assemblies  were  not  illegal,  for 
the  object  of  that  was  to  make  them  so. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  admitted  that 
the  meetings  in  opposition  to  tithes  were 
illegal.  Was  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
then,  to  tell  them,  that,  because  the  persons 
who  rode  at  the  head  of  a  legal  assembly 
were  not  dismissed  the  Magistracy,  he 
could  not  d  ismiss  thosewhoconnected  them- 
selves with  illegal  meetings  of  the  lowest 
rabble,  headed  by  demagogues?  In  reply 
to  his  question  of  what  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
ought  to  have  done,  he  (the  EUirl  of  Wick- 
low)  would  tell  him,  in  the  words  of  another 
part  of  his  (Lord  Plunkett's)  speech,  that 
he  ought  to  have  allied  himself  with  Uie 
wealthy,  the  loyal,  and  the  respectable,  to 
put  down  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
He  attributed  the  present  wretched  state 
of  Ireland  to  the  supinenessand  ill-judged 
measures  of  the  Ministry.  He  alluded  to 
one  of  the  early  instances  of  resistance  to 
the  payment  of  tithes,  where  two  men 
were  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  law :  tlie 
Government  remitted  their  sentence.  It 
was  in  a  spirit  of  gross  truckling  to  the 
lowest  rabble  that  they  were  induced  to 
pursue  this  course.  From  the  moment 
those  persons,  who  were  found  guilty  of 
conspiracy  against  the  payment  of  tithes 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny,  received  a  par- 
don, things  went  on  from  bad  to  worse, 
and  the  whole  country  was  rapklly  carried 
into  its  present  situation.  But  was  there 
only  a  single  case  of  a  Magistrate  acting 
in  this  manner?  Another  Magistrate  pur- 
sued the  very  same  course,  and  yet  was 
still  left  in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace. 
lie  had  said,  upon  a  former  occasion,  that 
su  gross  an  act  of  injustice  was  never  com- 
mitted as  in  the  case  of  Captain  Graham. 
Why  was  h^  kept  out  of  the  Commission  of 
the  Poace  ?     Because,  said  the  noble  and 

learned  Lord,  bis  conduct  wm  9k  yu 
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of  the  law.  It  was  not  fery  likely  that  a 
county  Magistrate  could  be  conversant 
with  a  point  of  law,  upon  which  even  such 
high  authorities  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  and  the  noble  Viscount  at  the  head 
of  the  Home  Department,  differed.  The 
Home  Secretary  admitted  that  the  Yeo- 
manry, upon  the  occasion  alluded  to,  were 
bound  to  obey  the  Magistrates.  This  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  denied;  and,  when 
there  was  such  difference  of  opinion  upon 
the  point,  a  gentleman  in  the  situation  of 
Captain  Graham  might  be  well  excnsed 
for  not  clearly  understanding  the  law. 
Captain  Owen  expressly  stated,  that  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  com- 
missioned him  to  employ  the  Yeomanry. 
It  was  said,  that  Mr.  Stanley  at  the  same 
time  directed  him  to  swear  them  in  as 
special  constables.  Captain  Owen,  how- 
ever, said  that  no  such  condition  was  im- 
posed upon  him  ;  that  Mr.  Stanley  said, 
**  May  you  not  swear  in  special  constables?" 
which  he  did  not  understand  at  the  time 
as  applied  at  all  to  the  Yeomanry.  Under 
such  circumstances,  it  was  a  most  unfair 
proceeding  to  disgrace  a  gentleman  like 
Captain  Graham  in  the  eyes  of  the  country 
and  of  his  acquaintance.  It  was  produc- 
tive of  the  very  worst  effects.  The  con- 
sequence of  it  was,  that  one  entire  county 
was  now  without  any  Magistrates;  the 
gentlemen,  resenting  the  treatment  of 
Captain  Graham,  refused  to  be  put  in 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace;  and  in 
another  neighbouring  county  they  were 
afraid  to  accept  it.  By  the  preamble  to 
the  37th  George  3rd,  the  Yeomanry  were 
associated  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
Now,  was  it  to  be  said  that,  associated  on 
such  a  principle,  they  were  not  to  act  when 
called  upon,  and  when  there  was  danger 
of  having  the  peace  broken?  A  clause 
was  subsequently  introduced,  making  pro- 
vision for  a  case  of  invasion  by  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  this,  he  believed,  led  to  the  idea 
that  the  Irish  Yeomanry  could  not  be 
called  out  except  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  Whether  this  were  the  law  or 
not,  it  should  at  least  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  Magistrates.  At  the  period 
when  the  present  Ministers  came  into  office, 
Ireland  was  comparatively  tranquil,  happy, 
and  contented,  but  in  the  space  of  two 
short  years  of  misgovernment,  it  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  disorganization  un- 
exampled at  any  former  pei4od.  It  had 
not  the  protection  of  law,  and  the  people 

w^r^i  in  facty  driven  back  to  tbe  very  first 


principles  of  social  order.  They  were 
arming  every  where  in  self-defence.  He 
received  a  letter  lately,  stating  that  the 
Protestants  in  the  county  with  which  he 
was  connected,  were  going  in  such  crowds 
to  register  their  arms  that  it  became 
necessary  to  adjourn  the  Quarter  Sessions. 
He  should  support  the  Motion,  because  he 
hoped  the  result  of  inquiry  would  be,  to 
open  the  eyes  of  Government.  It  was  the 
only  means  by  which  they  could  be  taught 
an  effectual  lesson  upon  this  important 
subject. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdoum  admitted 
that,  if  the  learned  Lord's  effort  was  feeble, 
the  effort  of  the  noble  Earl,  by  the  same 
rule,  must  be  extremely  powerful.  As  to 
Captain  Graham,  he  had  acted  from  the 
best  intentions,  but  with  singular  indis- 
cretion ;  he  had  violated  the  law ;  and  if 
he  had  been  suffered  to  continue  in  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace,  the  worst  con- 
sequences might  have  been  apprehended 
from  the  irritation  which  it  would  produce. 
IIecontended,thattheYeomanrycouldonly 
be  called  out  by  the  Magistrates  to  act  in 
cases  of  apprehension  of  invasion — not  of 
riot:  there  was  this  just  and  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  Irish  and  the  English 
Acts.  He  protested  against  those  ills, 
which  had  resulted  from  a  long  course  of 
mis-government,  being  attributed  to  the 
conduct  of  the  present  Administration. 
If  any  party  were  liable  to  accusation  for 
the  course  they  had  pursued,  it  was  a  party 
of  noble  Lords  opposite.  He  defied  any- 
body to  show  the  act  Government  had 
done  which  it  ought  to  have  left  undone — 
or  the  act  it  had  left  undone  which  it 
ought  to  have  done  for  the  tranquillization 
of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  noble  Lords 
opposite  had  opposed  the  only  practical  sys- 
tem of  general  education  ever  proi)oscd  for 
Ireland,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  denied,  that 
the  best  mode  of  preventing  outrage  and 
producing  tranquillity  was,  by  disseminating 
a  sound  and  moral  education  as  exten- 
sively as  possible.  There  was  evidence  of 
the  benefit  that  was  to  be  expected  from 
education,  given  before  the  Committees 
in  1824  and  1825.  For  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages  of  extended  knowledge,  and  of 
the  evils  occasioned  by  ignorance  among 
the  Irish  peasantry,  let  them  look  to  the 
reports  of  what  was  said  on  this  subject  by 
Dr.  Burney  and  Lord  Kingston.  But  it 
was  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  Go- 
vernment would  give  the  people  of  Ireland 

educatioDi  or  whether  tbey.  would  QOt|  for 
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It  was  certain  that  people  would  have  edu- 
cation in  some  way  or  other.  The  best 
way  was,  to  secure  the  means  of  giving 
the  people  the  education  they  might  re- 
ceive with  advantage.  At  present  even, 
he  believed  that  for  every  regular  school- 
master there  were  twenty  hedge-school- 
masters. The  things  taught  by  these  peo- 
ple were  most  noxious,  and  the  books  they 
circulated  among  the  young  were  bad. 
Yet,  rather  than  consent  to  the  system  of 
education  which  the  Government  proposed, 
and  which  would  only  omit  one  or  two 
passages  that  were  considered  objection- 
able, there  were  noble  Lords  who  would 
continue  the  present  mischievous  system 
— a  system  which  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  disloyalty,  superstition,  and 
ignorance — and  who  would  then  come  down 
to  that  House  and  reproach  the  people  of 
Ireland  for  their  ignorance  of  that  very 
knowledge  which  these  very  noble  Lords 
so  carefully  withheld  from  them.  The 
noble  Duke  and  the  other  noble  Lord  who 
had  spoken  on  the  same  side,  were  shy  to 
say  that  they  wanted  the  Insurrection  Act 
for  Ireland.  Yet  he  knew,  that  by  some 
persons  it  had,  at  least  on  former  occa- 
sions, been  demanded.  He  believed 
there  was  good  documentary  evidence  to 
show  that  Magistrates  had  pressed  for  new 
and  extraordinary  powers,  and  that  threats 
had  been  given,  that  unless  some  extreme 
measures  were  conceded,  the  support  of 
the  party  would  be  withheld  from  the  (jo- 
vcrnment.  It  was  true  that  these  applica- 
tions had  not  been  made  to  the  present 
Government,  but  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  documentary  evidence  to  show,  that 
they  had  been  made  to  the  last  Govern- 
ment, and,  he  must  add  that,  to  the  honour 
of  the  noble  Duke,  they  had  been  uniformly 
refused.  If  there  was  one  man,  therefore, 
on  whom  the  present  Government  was  en- 
titled to  rely  for  support  in  a  question  of 
this  sort,  it  was  the  noble  Duke,  who 
had  himself  been  applied  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  from  him  the  concession 
of  extraordinary  powers,  and  who  had 
been  strcngthcucd  in  his  refusal  by  the 
support  which  the  noble  Earl,  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  then  afforded 
him.  He  repeated,  that  the  noble  Duke 
had  set  the  honourable  example  of  op- 
posing such  an  indecent  application.  The 
ordinary  course  of  law,  if  the  law  was 
vi<^orously  enforced,  would  be  sufficient, 
and  it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  law  vigorously.  There 


was  a  noble  Earl  opposite,  who,  though  he 
did  not  ask  for  the  Intorrection  Act,  spoke 
of  making  the  law  what  it  ought  to  be. 
It  was  to  be  hoped  that  noble  Lords,  be- 
fore they  voted  for  the  Motion  now  onder 
consideration,  would  satisfy  themseWes 
what  the  law  was,  and  whether  there  had 
been  any  fastidiousness  on  the  part  of  Go- 
vernment in  making  it  strong  enough  for 
the  protection  of  those  who  required  its 
aid,  or  in  devising  laws  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties presented  by  the  existing  state  of 
Ireland.  He  would  state,  from  the  most 
authentic  source,  from  a  high  legal  au- 
thority, what  was  the  present  condition  of 
the  law  ;  and  he  thought  that  no  one 
would  then  deny,  that  the  law  was  in 
itself  strong  enough,  if  it  were  possible 
to  be  enforced.  The  noble  Marquess  here 
referred  to  the  10th  Geo.  4th,  c.  34,  by 
which,  in  the  case  of  offences  against  the 
person,  all  violent  assaults  were  punished 
with  transportation.  In  the  same  manner 
was  punished  the  administering  of  unlaw- 
ful oaths,  and  the  Judges  did  not  hesitate 
to  enforce  it ;  for  one  man  who  was  mur- 
dered, but  whose  evidence  had  been  pre- 
viously taken,  was  held  sufficient  to  con- 
vict fourteen  men  on  the  following  day. 
In  the  same  manner,  any  combination  to 
induce  any  man  to  send  away  his  senrants, 
was  punished  by  transportation.  A  heavy 
punishment  was  likewise  provided  for 
those  who  sought  or  solicited  or  conspired 
for  such  a  purpose.  Offences  against 
property  were  provided  for  by  the  9th 
Geo.  4th ;  and  then  as  to  associations ;  in 
the  first  place,  illegal  associations  were 
punished ;  next,  the  having  of  unregistered 
arms;  and  the  attempt  to  form  these 
associations  was  punished  with  transporta- 
tion. A  combination  to  defraud  the  clergy 
of  the  tithes,  or  to  obstruct  their  collec- 
tion, was  to  be  punished  with  imprison- 
ment and  whipping.  After  reading  this 
catalogue  of  the  laws  as  they  now  stood, 
the  House  would  probably  wonder  with 
him  at  the  demand  of  the  noble  Earl 
to  make  the  laws  as  they  ought  to  be. 
He  thought  he  had  a  right  to  call  on 
the  noble  Lord  to  state  the  specific  Act 
which  he  required.  Would  he  move 
it,  or  could  he  show  that  any  of  those 
which  were  now  in  force  were  not  properly 
enforced?  Temperately,  but  firmly  and 
regularly,  were  they  enforced.  He  defied 
the  noble  Earl  to  show  that  that  was  not 
the  case.  He  declared  that  he  knew  no 
instance  in  the  history  of  that  unhappj 
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country,  in  which  the  course  of  justice  had 
been  more  steady  in  its  application  than  it 
had  been  in  the  present  year.  He  was 
eqaally  prepared  to  assert,  that  there 
had  been  no  want  of  honesty  or  cou- 
rage on  the  part  of  witnesses  or  Juries, 
and  there  never  had  been  a  gpreater 
number  of  convictions  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Did  noble  Lords  want  the 
Insurrection  Act  and  military  punishment; 
and  did  they  believe  that  such  a  course 
would  produce  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  people,  as  the  punishment  of 
offenders  by  the  regular  course  of  the  law  ? 
The  people  of  that  country  knew  well  the 
difference  between  justice  and  injustice, 
and  between  proceedings  according  to  and 
against  law.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  might 
mention,  that  frequent  as  were  the  in- 
stances of  attempts  to  assassinate  Magis- 
trates who  had  acted  under  the  Insurrec- 
tion Act,  there  was  scarcely  one  instance 
of  the  kind  against  Jurymen  who  had  con- 
victed prisoners  in  the  constitutional  dis- 
charge of  their  duty.  In  Clare,  in  the 
Queen's  County,  and  in  Galway,  there 
was  not  an  instance  of  the  acquittal  of 
rioters ;  and  the  Commissions  that  had 
been  sent  into  those  counties  had  had  the 
effect  of  putting  down  discord  and  re- 
storing confidence.  He  had  property  in 
the  Queen's  County;  and,  because  he 
wished  to  preserve  that  property,  he  felt 
most  deeply  indebted  to  the  noble  Mar- 
({uess,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  for 
the  firmness,  and  the  moderation,  which 
was  the  best  ally  of  firmness,  that  he  had 
shown  on  this  occasion.  There  were  those 
who  resided  in  that  county,  and  who  felt 
in  the  same  manner.  He  had  received  a 
letter  to  that  effect  from  a  Magistrate, 
who  had  once  held  different  opinions,  and 
wished  for  extraordinary  powers,  but  who 
now  admitted,  that  the  measures  of  the 
Government  had  changed  his  opinion,  be- 
cause he  saw  that  they  had  restored  con- 
fidence to  the  people.  It  was  now,  how- 
ever, a  charge  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment, that  they  had  omitted  to  enforce 
their  own  Act  for  the  collection  of  tithes. 
Why,  the  noble  Lord  who  made  the  charge 
must  see  by  the  Act,  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  enforce  it ;  but  every  prepar- 
ation had  been  made  to  enforce  the  law, 
and,  when  the  time  arrived  at  which  it 
could  be  enforced,  he  would  see  it  en- 
forced. He  conjured  the  House  to  pause 
before  they  recommended  the  Government 
either  to  violate  the  law  by  a  stretch  of 


power,  or  to  seek  from  Parliament  new 
powers  ODknown  to  the  Constitution.  H« 
would  tell  them  what  was  the  opinion  <tf 
the  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
Court  of  King's  Bench  in  Ireland.  Chief 
Justice  Bushe  said — *  Some  of  those  who 
are  disgusted  and  alarmed  by  the  pio- 
gress  of  insurrection,  and  impatient  of 
the  persevering  follies  and  vices  of  (he 
people,  may  look  to  such  measure  as  a 
remedy  more  appropriate  than  our  pre- 
sent proceeding,  while  the  audacious  and 
infatuated  wretches  now  coufodarated 
against  the  peace  of  the  country,  may  be 
taught,  by  their  more  criminal  instigaton, 
to  despise  a  danger  and  defy  a  power 
which  they  have  never  experiencecl ;  bat 
let  both  take  counsel  from  those  who 
have  lived  before  them,  and  they  will  be 
told  what  a  fearful  thing  it  is  to  live  in  a 
country  bereft  of  those  free  institutions, 
which,  while  they  restrain,  protect  all 
classes  of  society  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  respective  rights.  Such  an  evil  ts 
to  be  deprecated,  but  the  time  may  come 
when  it  may  be  the  least  of  two  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  only  means  left  to  quell 
rebellion  and  avert  anarchy.  It  is  not 
unnatural  that  those  who  witness  and 
suffer  by  daily  and  increasing  outrages 
should  think  that  time  already  arrived, 
and  surely,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be 
expected  by  any  constitutional  man,  that 
the  Legislature  will  always  pause  to  the 
last  moment,  and  almost  beyond  the  last 
moment,  before  it  will  adopt  that  coarse 
which,  however,  the  histoid  of  all  conn, 
tries  shows  that  the  extreme  danger  of 
the  common  weal  may  call  for  and  jus- 
tify. Whenever  that  day  shall  come, 
vcB  victis  V4B  victoribui^' woe  to  the 
vanquished,  woe  to  the  conquerors  1 ' 
Feeling  convinced  that  all  attempts  to 
control  excitement  by  violent  and  extreme 
laws  had  ever  failed,  he  must,  therefore, 
again  and  again,  as  a  man  as  well  as  a 
Minister,  thank  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued.  He 
trusted  that  the  same  course  would  still  be 
adopted,  and  he  was  sure»  that  whatever 
others  might  think  of  the  noble  Lord 
Lieutenant,  he  would  obtain,  as  he  would 
deserve,  the  confidence  of  the  King  and 
the  Parliament. 

The  Marquess  of  Westmeath  defended 
the  Magistracy  of  the  part  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resided,  from  the  observations 
that  had  been  made  upon  them.  Tbe  de- 
mand which  the  Bobk  Loida  OB  hif  iUe  of 
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the  House  had  made  upon  his  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters was  called  for  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  He  had,  at  least,  a  right  to 
inquire  of  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  what 
was  the  quantum  of  disturbance  which,  in 
his  opinion,  would  justify  him  in  acceding 
to  the  measure  he  was  called  upon  to  adopt. 
He  denied  that  there  was  any  return  to 
tranquillity  in  Ireland,  or  any  symptoms 
of  a  return.  He  could  say>  that  positively 
for  the  county  of  Westmeath.  [The  noble 
Marquess  entered  into  a  great  variety  of 
statements  of  local  outrages,  to  show  that 
Westmeath  and  the  neighbouring  parts 
were  in  a  disturbed  and  disorganized  state.] 
Even  on  Thursday  last,  the  most  violent 
articles  had  appeared  in  newspapers  to 
excite  a  deadly  animosity  against  the  Pro- 
testant Church,  and  all  who  paid  tithes. 
He  acknowledged  that  the  laws  were 
strong  enough,  but  there  were  no  means 
to  enforce  them ;  and,  all  he  asked  was, 
that  the  industrious  and  loyal  classes 
should  be  protected  by  Government  in  the 
night,  and  they  would  protect  themselves 
^y  day,  especially  if  they  could  derive 
confidence,  and  all  attendant  advantages, 
from  their  ostensibly  possessing  the  pro- 
tection of  Government.  If  the  law  were 
well  executed  by  his  Majesty's  Ministers, 
how  came  it  that  the  crimes  of  which  he 
had  read  a  list  could  exist?  Let  not  the 
House  have  foisted  upon  it  the  idea  that 
the  law  was  strong  enough,  unless  Ministers 
would  do  something  to  give  efficacy  to  the 
law.  If  his  Majesty's  Government  did  not 
pursue  a  totally  diiFerent  course,  the  House 
would  separate  but  a  very  short  time 
before  the  most  serious  evils  would  ensue. 
He  wished  the  Insurrection  Act  to  be  put 
in  force,  but  he  also  wished  that  it  should 
be  wielded  by  some  persons  nominated  by 
the  executive.  He  did  not  wish,  therefore, 
to  have  the  people  exposed  to  what  noble 
Lords  opposite  called  the  angry  passions  of 
the  Magistrates.  He  claimed  the  protection 
of  civilization  against  barbarism,  and,  if 
Government  pursued  their  present  course, 
within  six  weeks  after  Parliament  separated, 
every  man  in  Ireland  would  be  obliged  to 
arrange  himself  under  one  party  or  the 
other.  No  man  could  deny,  that  a  con- 
spiracy existed  to  destroy  the  Protestant 
Church,  and  to  drive  the  Protestants  out 
of  the  kingdom.  The  newspapers  of  the 
country  openly  avowed  the  fact. 

Tlie   Earl  of  Roden  replied,  that  his 
Majesty's  Ministers  were  partkeps  criminis 

if  they  did  not  remove  those  Magistrates 


who  were  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
disaffected.  When  the  noble  Marquess 
spoke  of  his  system  of  education,  leaving 
out  only  some  parts  of  the  Bible  ai  im- 
proper, he  wished  that  he  had  explained 
what  those  parts  were,  for  it  was  alwajs 
received  that  all  parts  of  the  Bible  were 
the  Word  of  God. 

The  House  divided  : — Contents,  Pre- 
sent 60 ;  Proxies  19 — ^79.  Not  Contents, 
Present  70 ;  Proxies  50—120 ;— Majority 
41. 
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HOUSE   OF   COMMONS, 
Mmiday,  July  2,  1633. 

Murom.]  A^aBocdemL  On  the  Ifotkm  of  Ifr.  0«»n 
▼■aiioif y  w  AsBOBUt  of  tnv  mods  oC  ipfiuliiliQf  CtaMttHk 


aa  AoeoBftt  of  tha  OOdal  aid  Dodand  VahMi  oC  ffei 
Exporti  of  britidk  and  IrUh  Aodooe  and  ManuflMbma 
<«ichttiv«o#  OMon  CkioiO  iMi  Oiwk  Bfttabi,  In  «Mk 
jOK^  ftoBi  1796  to  1S31,  both  lMiiiihr%  ipadl^ii^  ftm 
dUtefnoei  bahreea  the  Oflldal  and  Dodand  ValM^  wd 
the  per  oenta^  of  nidi  dUMenoeiL 
PbUHom  pnMBlad.  Wf  Mr.  HvMRf  Am  WhttMlilpdL 
i^iOail  tiie  VapBiito  RoMrml  BiUi  flm  Ite  ■a0H«i 
Green  Political  Union,  againat  the  PriTlki«  of  Badhh 
ment  BiH ;  ftom  the  Bliililiii^taAi  ■  If edHBtfli  iHNHMit 
asaiatttliaTBzeaoiiKaoirtadtge;  limallidteta^  Baii^* 
and  Ai^arth,  agaisit  the  PimlihiBanC  of  D^athi  Md 
from  Newton  and  FaQsworth,  fbr  an  artiHttorial  dabaa  In 
the  Highway  BiU.->By  Mr.  Havwoo^^  ftooidieOaniMa 
of  Chediiie,  againrt  the  CoRNMn  BUL— Bjr  ll»  Ji^i 
Biowv,  from  three  Plaoa  in  Irdand)  and  by  lb* 
Carbw,  from  two  Flacea,  agdnd  Tlthaa,  and  Ibf  CbtiM 
RiRjiMW  By  the  latter  How.  llnunn,4omel^fMi 
in  Ireland*  for  an  equal  and  eAdent  Refonn  In  Bb^ 
Country. — By  Mr.  HarwooD,  from  Mandwdar,  sad 
other  Plaoef,  agaimt  the  Vagraata  Remorai  Bi&-a<i8y 
Mr.  WiLinanaif,  from  the  Workman  in  a  llBMi» 
tory  at  Salflord,  in  fiivour  of  the  Factoiici  RigHktkMi'BnL 
—By  Mr.  Jobm  Bitainr,  from  Mayo,  for  better  xegulalinf 
the  Flax-eaed  Trades  and  from  Wet^MV^  iwifattt  thn pl9> 
poaed  Redaction  of  tiie  D«ty  on  Hem|>.<^By  Sir  niiani 
BATaaon,  from  a  Cleigyman  of  Lcmdonderry,  agaimt  tha 
propoied  alteration  in  the  Lawi  regarding  ClimlMflna 
Manii«ea  (Ivriand).— By  Mr.  OPOoiriion,  fton  KUaadan 
and  iiobins  and  by  Mr.  Jorii  Bnoini«  from  Wedpai^ 
in  fiivouT  of  the  Miniafeerial  Plan  of  Education  (Ireland). 
—By  Mr.  Aimioirr  LiVMlf,  from  KlDashee  and  KQghBi  i 
—by  Sir  Roannr  BATaaMTf  from  Antilm»  andtwaotfMr 
Ptaoat;— by  Mr.  Robset  A.  Domdai^  from  the  Praibf 
tcrler  of  St.  Andrew's  and  Dunfermline ;  and  by  Sfo 
Emiuiio  HiTca,  from  nine  Flaeet  hi  iwlanil,  <giht 
that  Ptan^-«y  Mr.  WABom,  from  Ipawldi,  fn  hoH  tta 
AMiaes  for  Safblk  alternately  at  Ipawich  and  fini;  Bb 
Edunrndtn — By  Mr.  PmroABvia,  from  fahnonfh,  Ar 
BtoppJ^theSnppBeatfflthaBaftnnBiBbaaBrffaAi.  By 
Mi:  MASwaii^  fron  Azra,  ^pfaHl  tha  bidi  Rcfona  BM 


RussiAK-DuTCu  Loan.]  Mr. 
wished  to  put  a  question  to  Uie  noble  I^ord^ 
connected  with  the  Russian-Dutch  Loan, 
peferrcd  to  in  the  Convention  laid  a  few 
nights  ago  on  the  Table  of  the  Hottse. 
In  the  preamble  of  that  Convention  refer- 
ence was  made  to  a  former  Convention  of 
May,  1815,  and  to  an  additional  article 
to  that  Treaty.  At  the  time,  he  was  well 
aware  that  that  additional  article  was  un- 
derstood to  be  a  secret  article,  and  at  the 
time  the  object  of  making  it  secret  was 
satisfactory  enough.  But  the  circum- 
stances which  made  it  so  had  since  been 
removed,  and  none  now  existed.  He 
thought  it  indispensable  that  the  HooiB 
should  have  it  before  them,  as  it  muit 
necessarily  form  one  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  two  contracting  Powers 
had  proceeded  in  the  new  Convention. 
He  hoped  there  could  be  no  objection, 
therefore,  to  its  production  on  the  part  of 

the  noble  Lord ;  aiid,  if  he  sbould  be  of 
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that  opinion,  there  would  be  no  occasion 
to  move  the  House  for  it.  While  in  pos- 
session of  the  House  he  would  again  take 
the  opportunity  of  asking,  when  the  noble 
Lord  thought  it  likely  he  should  bring 
forward  the  measures  which  his  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  to  found  upon  the 
Convention  ?  He  was  sure  the  noble 
Lord  would  see  the  necessity  of  the  House 
having  due  notice  of  the  measure,  and  that 
there  should  be  ample  time  for  considering 
a  matter  of  such  vital  importance. 

Lord  Althorp  would  6rst  answer  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  as  to  the  secret 
article  of  the  Treaty  of  1815.  He  was 
ready  to  concede  to  him,  that  the  same 
objections  to  its  publicity  which  existed 
at  the  time  it  was  framed  were  now  re- 
moved. But  he  would  rather  not,  at  the 
moment,  give  a  positive  answer  as  to 
whether  he  should  feel  himself  justified  in 
laying  it  before  the  House  or  not.  With 
respect  to  the  other  point,  the  object  the 
Government  had  principally  in  view  was, 
to  get  forward  with  the  Irish  Reform  Bill ; 
and,  until  they  saw  what  progress  it  made, 
it  was  impossible  to  fix  a  day  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  other^  question,  which  he 
admitted  was  one  of  very  great  importance. 
He  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
however,  that  a  notice  should  be  given,  so 
that  the  House  should  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  it  every  attention. 

Mr.  Herries  said,  that  respecting  the 
important  document  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  he  wished  it  to  be  understood, 
that  he  should  move  for  its  production  if 
the  Government  did  not  think  proper  to 
lay  it  on  the  Table. 

The  Budget.]  Mr.  Harries  begged 
to  take  that  opportunity,  as  the  noble 
Lord  was  about  to  move  the  Supplies,  to 
ask,  at  what  time  the  Government  expected 
to  be  prepared  with  the  annual  general 
statement  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country,  the  usual  time  being  passed  when, 
according  to  modern  practice,  that  state- 
ment should  have  been  made?  He  was 
desirous  of  knowing  this,  because  he  be- 
lieved that  a  knowledge  of  the  views  and 
mtentions  of  the  Government  would  save 
trouble,  and  perhaps  much  preliminary 
discussion,  which  might  be  provoked  by 
longer  delay.  At  the  same  time,  he  wished 
to  suggest  to  the  noble  Lord  the  necessity, 
for  the  guidance  of  the  House,  of  having 
prepared  a  balance-sheet,  showing  dis- 
tinctly the  income  sind  expenditure  of  the  1 


quarter  ending  the  5tb  of  April  last.  It 
was  known  that  the  public  felt  much  dis- 
appointment and  alarm  at  seeing,  by  the 
balance-sheet  for  the  qua^rter  ending  5th 
of  January  previous^  that  there  was  a  great 
deficiency  in  tlie  income  of  the  country,  as 
compared  with  its  expenditure.  He  wished 
that  the  balance-sheet  of  the  succeeding 
quarter  might  show  it  otherwise ;  but  he 
very  much  apprehended,  that  the  deficit 
would  even  appear  much  more  consider- 
able. His  own  calculations,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  make  them,  certainly 
showed  that  resul t,though  he  sincerelyhoped 
those  calculations  might  turn  oat  to  be 
wrong.  But  he  thought  that  very  import- 
ant matter  was  involved  in  the  question^ 
and  that  it  was  material  for  the  House  to 
know  what  the  relative  state  of  that  quarter 
was.  As  another  quarter  was  now  drawing 
near  to  an  end,  and,  as  the  year's  accounts 
could  not  be  made  up  for  some  time,  he 
thought  it  highly  desirable  that  the  sheet 
for  the  quarter  ending  April  5th  should  be 
before  the  House,  and  the  general  state- 
ment made  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Lord  Althorp  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  that  it  would  be  proper  to  have 
this  balance-sheet  laid  on  the  Table  as 
speedily  as  possible,  but  it  would  be  better 
for  those  who  wished  for  it  to  state  their 
reasons  openly.  The  alleged  deficiency 
would  be  found  much  less  than  had  been 
stated — less  than  1,200,000/.  He  must 
also  remind  the  House,  that  the  Estimates 
for  the  year  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  after  the  present  quarter,  and  that 
Ministers  relied  principally  on  those  Esti- 
mates for  the  reduction  of  the  expenditure 
of  the  country.  He  trusted,  when  the 
time  came,  that  he  should  be  able  to  show 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman's  apprehensions 
were  groundless.  In  a  few  days  the 
publication  of  the  accounts  must  take 
place,  according  to  Act  of  Parliament. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  that  with 
regard  to  the  transaction  relating  to  the 
convention  with  Russia,  he  was  sorry  it  was 
to  be  postponed,  as  it  was  a  matter  he  was 
very  anxious  to  see  before  the  House.  Hav- 
ing been  one  of  those  who  gave  his  confi- 
dence to  the  Government  on  that  affair,  and 
voted  against  the  motion  of  the  right  hon. 
member  for  Harwich,  depending  upon  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  he  was  certainly  astonished 
to  find  the  dates  which  he  now  saw  upon 
the  convention.  But,  although  he  gave 
that  vote,  be  did  so  feeling  at  the  tiAe  that 
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it  did  not  pledge  him  to  any  transaction, 
binding  this  country  to  pay  money  to  Russia 
after  the  separation  between  Holland  and 
Belgium  had  been  completed.  He  voted  as 
he  did,  thinking  this  country  bound  in 
honour  to  pay  so  long  as  the  separation  be- 
tween the  two  States  had  not  taken  place. 
He  did  now  hope,  under  the  aspect  which 
the  affair  had  taken,  that  the  question  would 
not  be  deferred,  so  as  to  be  brought  forward 
when  Gentlemen  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  town,  and  when  it  could  not  receive 
the  attention  it  loudly  demanded. 

Lord  Althorp  was  quite  willing  to  enter 
into  a  full  discussion  on  the  subject,  but  it 
would  certainly  be  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  full  attendance  when  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed. 

Salaries  of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal 
AND  THE  Postmaster  General.]  Mr. 
Dawson  rose  to  put  a  question  to  the 
noble  Lord,  as  to  the  salary  of  the  liOrd 
Privy  Seal.  Upon  looking  at  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  salaries  of  the  Officers  of  State, 
he  saw  that  the  present  Lord  Privy  Seal 
declined  to  receive  any  salary  for  his  ser- 
vices, holding  his  office  to  be  a  sinecure. 
He  saw  now,  however,  by  the  papers  on 
the  Table,  that  the  salary  was  paid,  and  he 
therefore  supposed  that  Lord  Durham  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  whether  any  part  of  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  was  due  up  to  the 
present  time,  or  whether  any  application  had 
been  made  for  it,  or  whether,  in  fact.  Lord 
Durham  was  not  now  receiving  the  full 
amount,  and  had  not  received  it  from  the 
first  ?  The  question,  too,  upon  the  same 
grounds,  he  wished  to  extend  to  the  case  of 
the  noble  Postmaster-general. 

Sir  George  Warrender  said,  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  was  in  error  in  supposing 
that  his  question  applied  to  the  Postmaster- 
general.  That  noble  Duke  did  state  to  the 
Committee,  that  he  should  be  unwilling  to 
take  the  salary,  thinking  it  a  sinecure ;  hut, 
when  he  found  the  office  an  efficient  one, 
with  heavy  duties,  he  did  not  object.  He 
always  stated  what  he  thought  right  on 
behalf  of  individuals  against  whom  impu- 
tations were  made,  and  he  was  not  to  be 
schooled  in  doing  so  by  his  right  hon.  friend. 
He  thought  it  fair  to  say,  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Durham,  that  theCommittee  communicated 
to  him  their  opinion,  that  his  not  taking 
the  salary  would  be  a  great  injustice  to 
the  office,  and  an  injury  to  his  successors. 


Mr.  John  Wood  corroborated  the  state- 
ment, as  one  of  the  Committee  who  appealed 
to  Lord  Durham  not  to  refuse  the  salary, 
upon  the  ground  that  it  would  be  hara 
to  deprive  his  successors  of  it. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  he  believed  that  the 
Lord  Privy  Seal  had  received  his  salary 
regularly,  though  he  was  not  quite  sure. 
With  regard  to  the  Postmaster-general,  he 
did  not  receive  some  of  the  early  portions, 
but  he  now  intended  to  do  so.  He  believed 
there  were  few  Gentlemen  in  that  House 
who  would  not  agree  with  him,  that  it  was 
a  bad  principle  to  introduce,  for  noblemen, 
because  they  had  large  fortunes,  not  to 
receive  the  salaries  attached  to  their  offices 
— and  he  thought  those  noblemen  had  not 
judged  well  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  his  object  was,  to  know 
whether  the  salaries  were  received  or  not, 
and  not  to  complain  of  their  havingbeen  re- 
ceived, which  he  thought  they  always  ought 
to  have  been.  He  was  sorry  his  hon. 
friend  had  been  nettled  at  the  observations 
he  made  to  him. 

Sir  George  Warrender  could  assure  his 
right  hon.  friend,  that  one  of  the  things  he 
always  carefully  avoided  was,  being  nettled. 

Produce  of  Slave  Labour.]  Lord 
Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
of  Supply. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  rose  to  move  for 
certain  returns,  the  object  of  which  would 
be,  to  show  how  dependent  the  maintenance 
of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  this 
country  was  upon  the  supply  of  tropical 
productions,  raised  by  compulsory  labour. 
In  considering  the  question,  it  was  one 
thing  to  sayahey  should  have  no  compul- 
sory labour,  and  another  thing  to  say 
they  should  have  it  under  proper  restric- 
tions and  regulations.  He  thought  that, 
before  the  people  of  this  country  were  called 
upontodecide  upon  thisimportantqucstion, 
they  ought  to  know  to  what  an  extent  it 
would  affect  their  own  manufactures  Snd 
commerce,  and  consequently,  their  most 
important  interests.  It  appeared  by  the  re- 
turn No.  367,  of  9th  April,  1832,  that  the 
quantityof  cotton  wool  imported  in  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1831,  was : — from  the 
United  States  of  America,  210,885,358 
lbs. ;  Brazil,  33,092,072  lbs. ;  British  West 
Indies,  3,429,247  lbs. ;  other  slave  coun- 
tries, 11,G30  lbs.;  re-imported  from 
Guernsey,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
&c.,    190,275  lbs. ;    Philippine    Islands, 
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29,G72  lbs.,  altogether,  247,038,254  lbs. 
From  the  East  India  Company's  territories, 
12,481,761  lbs. ;  Ej^ypt,  3.248,633  lbs.; 
Turkey  and  continental  Greece,  353,077 
lbs.;  Colombia,  221,381  lbs.;  Hayti, 
1 66,266  lbs. ;  Peru  and  other  places, 
52,080  lbs. -altogether,  16,323,198  lbs. 
Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  ([uantity  of  raw 
cotton  wool  imported  from  countries  em- 
ployingcompulsorylabourwas,247 ,638,254 
lbs.,  while  the  cotton  imported  from  coun- 
tries with  a  miti'^ated  state  of  labour,  such 
as  the  East  Indies,  Egypt,  and  other  places 
was  only  16,333,198  lbs.  Therefore,  of  the 
whole  cotton  imported  into  this  country, 
being  263,961,452  lbs.,  only  16,333,198 
lbs.  were  produced  under  a  mitigated  state 
of  compulsory  labour.  It  appeared  further, 
that  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton  wool  ex- 
ported in  the  same  year  was  8,534,976  lbs. ; 
and  in  the  year  ending  5lh  January,  1832, 
22,308,555  lbs.  Therefore,  on  an  average 
of  two  years,  the  q  uantity  ex  ported  appeared 
to  be  about  equal  to  the  (juantity  produced 
by  free  labour.  By  another  Return  it  ap- 
peared that  the  cotton  wool  imported  in 
the  year  ending  5th  of  January,  1832, 
was  288,708,453  lbs. 

Of  which  was  exported 

again  in  a  raw  state    22,308,555 

Leaving  the  balance  for 
the  home  consump- 
tion at  . .  . .  266,399,898 
Thus  the  material  for  the  whole  cotton 
manufacture  of  this  country,  of  Manches- 
ter and  Glasgow,  as  well  as  of  every  little 
village,  was  supplied  by  compulsory  slave 
labour.  It  would  thus  be  seen  what  an 
immense  interest  the  nation  must  take,  in 
not  rushing  to  a  change  of  that  state  of 
things,  upon  which  depended  the  imme- 
diate supply  of  the  raw  material  for  the 
whole  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country. 
The  importance  of  this  would  be  further  il- 
lustrated by  a  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
articles  exported,  and  of  which  the  raw 
material  produced  by  compulsory  labour 
formed  the  basis.  It  appeared  by  the  Re- 
turn No.  349,  ordered  on  April  2nd,  1832, 
that  in  the  year  ending  5th  of  January, 
1832,  the  quantity  of  cotton  manufactured 
goods  exported  was  as  follows ;  viz. — in  de- 
clared value,  15,294,923/.;  twist  and 
yarns,  3,975,019/.  ;  making  together 
19,269,942/.  These  sums  were  indepen- 
dent of  cotton  manufactures  exported  under 
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the  year  ending  5th  of  Januarj,  1832,  the 
declared  value  of  the  quantity  of  manu- 
factured cotton  exported  was  13,284,036Z.; 
cotton  twistandyarnB,3,975»019/.;  making 
together  17,259,055/. ;  so  that  the  general 
export  of  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  all 
derived  from  slave  labour,  was  little  short  of 
20,000,000/.  annually.  The  total  declared 
value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures  exported  in  the  year  ending 
January,  1831,  was  38,271,597/.,  and  the 
declared  value  of  cotton  and  cotton 
goods  alone,  being,  in  the  same  year,  about 
20,000,000/.  sterling,  was  considerably 
more  than  the  half  of  the  whole.  He  men- 
tioned this  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
interests  concerned,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
House,  if  he  could,  not  to  interfere  hastily 
in  this  subject ;  and  if,  by  any  interfer- 
ence, they  should  diminish  the  supply  of 
this  raw  material,  they  might  depend 
upon  it  the  most  injurious  and  ruinous 
consequences  would  follow,  upon  the  heads 
of  all  the  numerous  classes  employed  in  all 
the  vast  variety  of  trades  connected  with 
the  cotton  manufacture.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
the  most  experienced  persons,  that  nothing 
but  compulsory  labour  could  supply  either 
this  or  other  tropical  articles,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  meet  the  demand  for  them  in 
Great  Britain.  If  that  were  not  the  case, 
and  that  free  labour  could  supply  the 
articles  in  abundance,  then  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  other  such  places.  But 
how  stood  the  fact  ?  A  slight  perusal  of 
authentic  returns  would  prove,  that  in  no 
one  instance  had  colonies  or  settlements, 
availing  themselves  of  free  labour,  been 
found  to  compete  with  compulsory  labour. 
The  article  or  cotton,  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, the  proportion  produced  by  slave 
labour  to  that  produced  by  labour  somewhat 
free,  being  as  247  to  16,  or  the  latter  being 
less  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  former — 
showed  how  small  a  portion  of  British  com- 
merce depended  on  the  produce  of  miti»ted 
labour.  He  would  state  some  other  racts, 
illustrative  of  the  same  principle,  and  hon. 
Gentlemen  would,  he  hoped,  be  made 
sensible  of  the  prodigious  risk  they  ran 
by  proposing  at  once  to  put  an  end  to 
compulsory  labour.  By  the  Return  No. 
457,  of  the  1 8th  May,  1832,  it  appeared, 
that  the  quantity  of  sug^r  imported  into 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  the  year 
ending  5th  January,  1832,  was  5,366,263 
rwt. ;  of  which  there  was  from  countries 
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from  British  colonies  and  plantations,  in- 
cluding Mauritius,  4,621,299  cwt.;  from 
the  foreign  West  Indies,  viz.  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  St.  Thomas's,  127,750  cwt.; 
Brazil,  362,621  cwt. ;  re-imported  from 
various  quarters,  17,176  cwt. ;  making  to- 
gether, 5,128,846  cwt.  And  fromtheEast 
India  Company's  territories,  exclusive  of 
Singapore,  1 6 1 ,779  cwt ;  Singapore,23,794 
cwt. ;  Siam  and  Java,  9,450  cwt ;  Philip- 
pine Islands,  39,349  cwt. ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  (supposed  the  produce  of  some 
of  these  countries),  3,045cwt. ;  altogether, 
237,417  cwt.— making  a  total  of  5,366,262 
cwt.  Total  export  in  the  same  year, 
slated  as  raw  sugar,  1,409,841  cwt.;  nett 
produce  of  duty  received,  after  making 
every  deduction,  4,650,589/.  Thus  it 
appeared  the  (luantity  of  sugar  imported, 
the  result  of  free  labour,  was  scarcely 
one  twenty-fifth  part  of  the  whole,  and 
that  commodity,  besides  giving  employ- 
ment and  wealth  to  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals, yielded  nearly  5,000,000/.  to  the 
State.  The  importation  of  coffee  also 
illustrated  this  principle.  By  Return  No. 
458,  of  the  18th  of  May,  1832,  it  appeared 
that  the  quantity  of  coffee  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  in  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January,  1832,  was  43,007,828  lbs. ;  of 
which  there  was  from  countries  availing 
themselves  of  slave  labour,  viz.  British 
West  Indies,  including  re-importations 
from  Europe,  416,254  lbs. ;  Mauritius, 
185,796 lbs. ;  Cuba,  1,59 1, 747 lbs.;  Brazil, 
9,151,771  lbs. ;  United  States  of  America, 
385,739  lbs. ;  West  coast  of  Africa  and 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  exclusive  of  Sierra 
Leone,  16,122  lbs.;  Bahamas,  imported 
there,  and  re-exported,  13,179  lbs.;  re- 
importations from  continental  Europe, 
say  7,000  lbs. — total  from  slave  labour, 
31,467,608  lbs.  From  all  other  countries, 
in  many  of  which  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish whether  coffee  was  the  produce  of 
slave  or  free  labour — Sierra  Leone,  127 
lbs. ;  East  India  Company's  territories, 
2,895,052  lbs.;  Singapore,  Ceylon,  &c., 
4,599,827  lbs.;  Hayti,  4.018,795  lbs ; 
Mexico  and  Guatemala,  26,417  lbs. ;  to- 
gether, 11,540,220  lbs. — making  a  total 
of  43,007,828  lbs. ;  of  which,  22,485,474 
lbs.  were  exported.  Thus  it  appeared,  that 
not  above  one-third  at  most  of  the  coffee 
used  in  this  country,  or  made  an  article  of 
traffic,  was  the  produce  of  free  labour. 
The  only  other  article  he  would  refer  to 
was  tobacco,  and  it  appeared  by  the  Re- 
turn No.  367,  ordered  on  the  9th  April, 


1832,  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  im- 
ported into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in 
the  year  ending  on  the  5th  January,  1832, 
was,  unmanufactured  24,489,753  lbs.; 
manufactured,  and  snuff,  254,055  lbs. — to- 
gether, 24,743,808  lbs. ;  of  which  there 
was,  from  countries  availing  themselves  of 
slave  labour,  viz. — United  States  of 
America,  23,752,413  lbs.;  and  others, 
101,440  lbs.— together,  23,856,853  lbs. ; 
Cuba,  and  foreign  West  Indies  supplied 
70,243  lbs;  and  other  places,  114,352  lbs., 
—together,  1 84,595  lbs. ;  British  West 
Indies,  1 ,583  lbs. — being  a  total  from  slave 
countiies  of  24,043,031  lbs.  From  other 
countries,  in  many  of  which  it  was  difficult 
to  distinguish  whether  slave  labour  had  or 
had  not  been  employed,  the  importations 
were,  from  Germany  and  the  Netherlands, 
101,213  lbs.;  East  India  Company's  terri- 
tories and  Ceylon,  24,223  lbs. ;  Turkey 
and  continental  Greece,  5,392  lbs.;  British 
northern  colonies  23,855  lbs. ;  Hayti, 
19,029  lbs.;  Colombia,  515,014  lbs.;  all 
other  countries,  12,051  lbs. — making  to- 
gether, 700,777  lbs. ;  and  giving  a  total,  as 
before  staled,  of  24,743,808  lbs.  The  to- 
bacco exported  amounted  to  9,916,792 
lbs. ;  and  the  nett  duty  collected  amounted 
to,  during  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1 830,  on  this  article  of  slave  labour, 
2,858,794/.  He  implored  the  House  to 
consider  and  weigh  these  statements  ;  but, 
above  all  he  implored  them  to  consider  the 
depths  and  magnitude  of  the  interests  at 
stake.  Let  them  consider  to  what  an  extent 
capital  and  industry  were  embarked  in  all 
these  branches  of  trade.  Let  them  also 
consider  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  to 
which  this  production  so  largely  con- 
tributed. The  raw  material  supplied  by 
slave  labour  produced  a  deal  more  than 
half  the  manufactured  exports  of  the  whole 
country.  If,  then,  the  Government  or  the 
House  should  deal  rashly  with  such  mighty 
interests,  they  might,  it  was  true,  induce  or 
force  the  colonists  to  give  up  slave  labour; 
but  the  immediate  consequence  would  be, 
that  the  growth  of  all  the  articles  which  he 
had  mentioned  would  be  transferred  to 
the  United  States,  and  to  other  countries. 
It  was  no  answer  to  him  to  say,  that  the 
raw  material  could  be  got  at  a  somewhat 
higher  price  in  the  East  Indies.  The  very 
fact  of  raising  the  price  of  the  raw  article 
would  be  the  destruction  of  manufactures 
the  great  inducement  to  which  was  cheap- 
ness. I>eforo  silting  down,  he  would 
shortly  advert  to  a  lleport  made  by  Mr. 
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Mackenzie,  the  Consul-general,  sent  out  to 
Hayti  by  the  Foreign  Office,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  gathering  information  concerning 
the  state  of  that  colony,  and  the  extent  to 
which  free  labour  had  been  pushed.  That 
Gentleman  in  the  execution  of  his  duty, 
in  his  Report  drew  a  comparison  between 
the  exports  of  that  island  in  1789,  when 
slave  labour  was  employed,  and  the  exports 
of  the  year  1826,  when  they  were  all  free, 
and  his  account  was  as  follows — 

EXPORTS*  FROM    HAYTI. 
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MUSCOyADO   SUGAR. 

1789....93,573,300lbs. 
1826 32,864lbs. 

CLAYED   SUGAR. 

1789....47,516,5311b8. 
1826....  Nil. 

COWEE. 

1789....76,835,219lb8. 
1826....31,181,7841bs. 

COTTOK. 

1789....  7,004,2741b8. 


COTTON. 

1826 620,972lbs. 

COCOA. 

1789 Nil. 

1836 457,592lbs. 

IVDIOO. 

1789 758,628lbs. 

1826 Nil 

MOLASSES. 

1789 25,749lbs. 

1826 Nil. 


He  contended,  from  these  statements,  and 
from  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced 
practical  men,  that  any  interference  with 
compulsory  labour  in  our  colonies  would 
not  only  annihilate  our  colonies,  but  also 
our  domestic  manufactures.  The  bon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  **  For 
various  Returns,  showing  how  dependent 
the  maintenance  of  the  manufactures  and 
commerce  of  this  country  are  on  the 
supply  of  tropical  productions  raised  by 
compulsory  labour." 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  he  should  not 
oppose  the  Motion,  but  he  candidly  con- 
fessed he  could  not  see  the  object  of  it, 
unless  the  hon.  Member  meant,  by  follow- 
ing up  his  argument,  to  prevent  the  aboli- 
tion of  slave  labour. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  said,  the  object  of 
his  Motion  and  of  his  observations  was,  to 
show  the  danger  of  deranging  by  interfer- 
ence such  mighty  interests  as  those  in- 
volved in  the  colonial  question. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Supply — Ordnance  Estimates.] 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  Committee 
of  Supply, 

Mr.  Kennedy  brought  forward  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates,  in  which,  he  was  happy  to 
announce, that  considerable  reductions  had 
been  effected.  The  reductions  would  be 
much  less  apparent  on  this  occasion  than 
they  would  be  next  year,  owing  to  the 
arrears  which  had  to  be  cleared  off  before 
the  new  system  of  accounts  could  come 


into  full  operation.  But,  when  those 
arrears  should  have  been  cleared  off,  and 
the  new  system  was  in  full  operation,  not 
only  would  there  be  a  diminution  of  the 
number  of  clerks,  but  the  business  would 
be  much  more  efficiently  managed  than 
hitherto.  In  the  Irish  department  also, 
there  would  be  an  equal  reduction,  to  one- 
half  the  clerks  employed,  with  increased 
efficiency.  The  hon.  Gentleman  moved, 
that  77,639Z.  be  granted  for  the  salaries 
of  the  superior  officers  in  the  Ordnance- 
office,  in  Pall  Mall,  and  Dublin. 

Mr.  Hume,  placing  all  but  implicit  con- 
fidence in  the  economical  intentions  of 
Ministers,  and  making  due  allowance  for 
their  being  fettered  in  carrying  those  in- 
tentions into  effijct,  by  the  great  pressure 
of  the  important  business  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged  since  their  accession 
to  office— had  not  opposed  any  of  the 
Estimates  for  the  naval  and  military  ser- 
vice which  had  been  submitted  to  them, 
and  therefore  would  not  offisr  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  present.  He  confidently 
trusted,  that  the  promised  retrenchments 
in  all  branches  of  the  public  service  would 
be  effiscted ;  at  all  events,  he  relied  on 
the  energies  and  integrity  of  a  reformed 
Parliament  for  insuring  those  retrench- 
ments, and  every  other  public  benefit. 

Colonel  Davies  said,  that  for  the  public 
to  be  a  gainer,  the  number  of  commis- 
sions ouo:ht  to  be  reduced.  The  Elstimates 
had  gone  off  very  quietly,  but  on  a  future 
occasion  there  must  be  a  severe  scrutiny. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  had  only  heard 
the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  Member's 
statement,  and,  therefore,  of  that  only 
could  he  speak.  The  hon.  Member  spoke 
of  an  improvement  in  keeping  the  ac- 
counts. He  much  doubted  whether  any 
improvement  had  been  effected.  On  a 
future  occasion  he  should  move  for  papers 
to  try  the  question.  He  was  not  disposed 
to  differ  from  the  prevailing  feeling  \n  the 
Committee,  and  to  go  into  the  Estimates. 
He  must  remark,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  a  very  thin  one,  and  presented 
a  very  different  appearance  to  preceding 
ones.  It  had  been  the  fashion  to  attack 
the  Ordnance  department,  under  previous 
Administrations,  with  allowingor  practising 
abuses ;  now,  he  wished  to  call  on  the  hon. 
Member  to  state  to  the  Committee  whe- 
ther he  had  detected  any  abuses,  and 
what  ? 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  if  a  reduction 
in  the  expenditure  was  to  be  considered  a 
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remedying  of  abuses,  there  had  been  such 
a  thing  effected.  He  thought  that  there 
had  been  more  clerks  than  necessary. 
He  also  considered  that  the  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts  was  an 
improvement ;  for  a  much  less  number  of 
clerks  would  be  necessary  under  the  new 
system  than  was  under  the  old.  In  tlie 
Irish  department  there  had  been  a  reduc- 
tion of  one-half  in  point  of  expense.  He 
knew  not  whether  the  answer  would  be 
satisfactory  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber, but  he  had  endeavoured  to  answer 
his  question. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  if  a  di- 
minution of  expenditure  was  a  proof  of  a 
remedying  of  abuse,  then  indeed  the  hon. 
Member  might  be  correct.  But  the 
expense  of  the  army  was  much  greater 
now  than  before  the  present  Administra- 
tion,and  there  had,  therefore,  been  an  aug- 
mentation of  abuse  under  the  present 
Government.  With  respect  to  the 
boasted  reduction  in  Ireland,  the  fact 
was,  that  he  himself  (Sir  H.  Hardinge) 
had,  while  in  office,  laid  the  plans  for  the 
reduction  effected  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Then  the  hon.  Member  spoke  of 
arrears.  What  did  he  mean  ?  He  must 
tell  the  hon.  Member,  that  in  1828  there 
was  no  arrear.  When  the  late  Adminis- 
tration left  office  there  was  no  arrear.  If 
the  hon.  Member  called  that  arrear  which 
was  created  by  a  change  of  system,  then 
there  might  be  arrears. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  the  arrears  were 
occasioned  by  a  change  of  system.  He 
contended  that  the  new  system  was  a 
highly  improved  one. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  denied,  upon  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member,  that  the 
present  Board  was  entitled  to  any  credit. 
As  to  the  mode  of  keeping  the  accounts, 
that  mode  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Lord  Althorp  said,  that  if  the  reduction 
of  expenditure  in  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment was  less  than  was  expected,  it  arose 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  army  itself 
had  been  increased,  and  that  the  Board  of 
Ordnance  had  always  been  held  up  as  the 
most  perfectly-managed  department  in 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Hume  thought,  that  the  system  of 
keeping  accounts  in  the  Ordnance  de- 
partment was,  even  now,  much  more 
oomplicated  than  it  need  be. 

Mr.  Hunt  hoped,  that  in  the  next  Par- 
liament they  would  not  be  content,  as 
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late  Governments  had  been,  with  striking 
off  a  few  miserable  clerks,  and  calling 
it  reduction,  but  would  effect  redaction 
in  the  highly-paid  Colonels  of  regiments 
and  Staff  Officers,  many  of  whom  were 
most  needlessly  kept  up. 

Resolution  agreed  to. 

The  following  votes  also  agreed  to : — 

The  sum  of  9,1 99Z.  for  Uie  Ordnance 
Department  at  Woolwich : 

The  sum  of  15,139/.  for  the  Civil  Es- 
tablishment of  the  Officers  of  the  Ord- 
nance on  station  at  home. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  of  27,375/. 
be  granted  for  the  salaries  of  the  Civil 
Establishment  of  the  Officers  of  Ordnance 
in  Ireland  and  abroad, 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  whether  there  were 
not  some  reductions  to  be  effected  in 
these  establishments?  He  had  under- 
stood that  there  was  a  promise  to  that 
effect.  As  to  the  establishment  at  Enfield, 
he  was  informed  that  they  were  engaged 
in  making  knives  and  forks.  He  did  not 
think  that  that  was  a  part  of  the  duty  of  a 
branch  of  the  Ordnance  establishment. 

Sir  Henry  Hardinge  said,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  London,  with  true  Alder- 
manic  taste,  had  given  the  hint  for  this 
question  about  knives  and  forks.  He 
begged  to  say,  that  the  Enfield  establish- 
ment had  been  a  check  upon  contractors, 
and  had  operated  to  secure  considerable 
savings  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Alderman  Wood  said,  it  was  true 
he  had  suggested  the  question; but,  instead 
of  bemg  a  joke,  it  was  a  fact.  He  under- 
stood that  the  establishment  at  Enfield 
was  so  employed.  At  all  events,  he  was 
sure  that  it  was  employed  very  expensively, 
and  very  uselessly  for  the  public.  It  had 
not  been  a  check  on  contracts,  for  Ord- 
nance stores  could  always  be  furnished 
cheaper  by  contract  than  they  were  fur- 
nished by  these  establishments. 

Colonel  Maberly  said,  that  it  was  not 
now  a  question  whether  this  establishment 
ought  to  be  formed,  but  whether,  being 
in  existence,  it  would  or  not  be  a  loss  to 
the  public  to  put  it  down.  He  was  of 
opinion,  that,  to  put  it  down  now,  would 
occasion  a  great  loss  to  the  public,  and 
he  believed  that,  as  it  now  worked,  it 
did  cfiect  a  saving  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Hunt  hoped,  that  in  the  next  Par- 
liament such  an  argument  would  not  be 
listened  to.  What!  was  an  establish- 
ment to  be  kept  up  merely  because  it  was 
found  to  be  in  existence  ? 
2S 
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Sir  Henry  Ilardinge  said,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  establishment 
for  other  reasons  besides  that  given  by 
tlie  gallant  Colonel  opposite.  The  manu- 
facturers at  Birmingham  would  not  make 
a  rifle  on  military  principles,  unless  they 
received  special  orders  to  do  so,  and  then 
they  charged  higher  prices  than  these 
arms  could  be  manufactured  for  at  En- 
field. This  had  been  the  case  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  and  he  was,  therefore, 
justified  in  saying,  that  the  establishment 
at  Enfield  had  been  a  check  upon  the 
contractors,  and  was  a  saving  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  Kennedy  stated,  that  the  old  ma- 
terials which  had  accumulated  at  the 
Tower,  and  other  public  stores,  and  which, 
but  for  this  establishment,  would  be  utterly 
useless,  were  now  worked  up  there,  and 
made  available  for  service. 

Mr.  Hwne  believed,  that  the  estabtish- 
ment  cost  more  money  than  it  was  wortli. 
There  was  another  establishment,  too,  he 
wished  to  notice.  There  was  a  powder 
establishment  near  Hyde  Park,  which  he 
thought  was  a  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be 
removed.  It  required  twelve  men  to 
attend  to  it,  and  watch  it,  and  he  thought 
that  it  was  not  safe  after  all,  and  ought  to 
be  removed. 

Sir  Henry  Hardintje  observed,  that  the 
gunpowder  establishments  were  absolutely 
necessary  to  be  kept  up,  for  the  powder 
made  by  contract  was  not  that  which 
ought  to  be  given  either  to  the  army  or 
navy,  to  be  used  in  action. 

Resolution  agreed  to,  as  were  the  fol- 
lowing Resolutions  : — 

37,735/.  for  Barrack  Masters*  salaries 
belonging  to  the  Ordnance  Department  in 
(>reat  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies: 

5,088/.  for  the  salaries  of  the  Master 
Gunners  in  Garrisons  and  Batteries  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  : 

81,/)36/.  for  the  corps  of  Royal 
Engineers,  Royal  Sappers  and  Miners, 
and  the  Establishment  for  the  instruction 
of  the  8ap|>ers  and  Miners  in  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies: 

278,2(54/.  for  the  expenses  of  the  Royal 
Roi;iments  of  Artillory  for  Great  Britain, 
frohind,  and  the  (*olonies: 

3(),10.0/.  for  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery: 

1,22(]/.  for  the  Directors-p;eneral  of 
Anillery,  and  for  the  Field  Train  Dep6t: 

0,894/.  for  the  Medical  EstabliRlinirnt 
of  the  Military  Department  of  the  Ord- 
nance in  Gieat  Britain,  Ireland,  &c. 
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800/.  for  Officers,  Masters,  &c.,  of  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich, 
after  deducting  the  sum  of  3,036/.  re- 
ceived for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils : 

34,029/.  for  the  superintendence  of  the 
Ordnance  Works  in  Gfeat  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  Colonies. 

26,654/.  for  the  Ordnance  works  and 
repairs,  for  the  Storekeepers  and  others, 
after  certain  deductions. 

On  this  question  being  proposed, 

Mr.  Hume  said,  that  the  Colonial  Ex- 
penditure ought  to  be  separated  frotn  the 
rest,  in  order  that  the  House  might  ktiow 
what  the  colonies  cost. 

Lord  Althorp  was  understood  to  admit, 
that  it  might  be  important  to  separate  the 
accounts;  but  that  at  present  it  could 
not  be  done  without  the  greilitest  diffi- 
culty. 

Vote  agreed  t6 ;  as  also  37,389/.  for  de- 
fraying tne  su|)eHntenddnt:e  of  the  build- 
ing and  repaif  of  Barracks  iti  Oreat 
Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies— 

On  the  question  that  106,130/.  be 
granted  to  his  Majesty  to  defVaythe  charge 
for  the  building  and  repair  of  Barracks  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies, 
after  deducting  the  stim  of  41,000/.  for  the 
rents  of  canteens,  &c. 

Mr.  Waxon  objected  to  the  item  in  this 
estimate  for  building  the  barracks  in  the 
Birdcage- walk,  iti  St.  James's  Park.  The 
plan  was  expensive,  and  objectionable  in 
every  respect,  and  he  had  t^eived  state- 
ments which  showed  that,  if  the  bar- 
radks  were  built,  such  would  be  the  diffi- 
culties of  draining  attd  imbroving  the 
neighbourhood,  that  land  Which  Mie^t 
be  made  worth  between  3/.  attd  4^  a 
square  foot,  would  be  worth  sGart!ely  Any- 
thing at  all.  The  sale  of  the  ground  Vrt)uld 
^ive  the  public  600,000/.,  whilst  by  build- 
ing barracks  on  it  the  public  Would  bse 
250,000/.  At  present,  that  neighbourhood 
was  rendered  unwholesome  in  the  extreme, 
and  dangerous  to  the  public  health,  from 
the  want  of  drainage.  Whole  streets  and 
lanes  had  their  foundations  sereti  feet  be- 
low the  high- water  mark  of  the  river,  and 
their  cellars  Were  soUietimes  fifteen  feet 
brlow  the  level  of  liigh-Wdter  mark. 
Owing  to  this,  and  to  the  bad  state  of  the 
sewers,  the  neighbourhood  was  extremely 
unwholesome,  and  the  country  oUght  to 
know  the  extremely  bad  situation  in  which 
I  hoy  had  placed  the  mctro|K)litan  palaee 
oF  the  Sovereign.  If  the  barracks  were 
erected  in  the  place  in  which  it  WM  pto- 
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posed  to  erect  them,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  effect  any  improve- 
ment in  the  drainage  of  that  part  of 
Westminster  under  a  sum  of  200,000/. 

Mr.  Kenncdjf  maintained,  that  after  the 
most  careful  inquiries  having  been  made 
by  the  heads  of  departments,  it  had  been 
determined,  that  the  proposed  site  was  the 
only  place  in  which  the  barracks  could  be 
built.  It  was  impossible  to  drain  that  part 
of  Westminster  without  expending  suras 
of  money  very  much  larger  than  the  pub- 
lic could  grant  for  many  years,  and,  in  the 
meantime  the  barracks  would  be  of  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
proposed  that  the  barracks  should  run  one 
hundred  and  fifty- feet  from  the  Birdcage- 
walk,  and  have  an  enclosed  area  before 
them.  The  site  of  the  foundation  of  the 
barracks  would  be  drained,  and  he  could 
not  see  that  they  i^ould  interfere  with  the 
future  drainage  of  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Hunt  objected  to  building  more 
barracks  at  all,  for  a  reformed  Parliament 
would  never  suffer  any  Administration  to 
keep  up  so  large  a  standing  army  as  that 
which  was  now  annually  voted. 

Mr.  Hume  thought  the  building  of  more 
barracks  was  a  very  unwarrantable  pro- 
ceeding on  the  part  of  Ministers.  There 
wore  alreadv  183  barracks  in  England, 
and  119  in  Ireland,  making  in  all,  302.  It 
was  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the 
House  was  every  year  called  upon  to  vote 
such  enormous  sums  for  keeping  up  the 
barracks  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An 
expenditure  of  273,000/.  was  annually 
connected  with  this  service,  on  account  of 
extraordinary  disbursements  alone,  whilst 
the  ordinary  estimates  amounted  to 
37,000  odd  hundred  pounds.  He  con- 
ceived that,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
deficient  revenue  the  Government  ought  to 
postpone  the  erection  of  these  barracks 
until  a  future  year,  and  he  did  not  see 
what  necessity  there  Wtis  to  keep  so  many 
troops  in  London. 

Mr.  Kennedy  acknowledged,  that  bar- 
racks had  been  very  much  multiplied 
throughout  the  kingdom,  but  unfortunately 
many  of  them  were  placed  in  situations 
in  which  they  could  not  be  wanted.  It 
was  indisputable,  that  in  London  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
existing  establishment  of  the  four  battal- 
ions of  Foot  Guards  that  were  kept  on 
duty  in  the  metroi)olis.  He  had  himself 
inspected  the  barracks  at  Knightsbridgei 


and  he  found  that  seven  or  eight  of  the 
men  were  pent  up  in  small  rooms,  not 
seven  feet  nigh,  yet  these  very  inconveni- 
ent and  unwholesome  barracks  cost  the 
country  1,000/.  a-year  for  rent,  and  500/. 
a-year  for  repairs.  The  lease  expired  in 
1836,  and,  though  the  barracks  were  cal- 
culated for  an  accommodation  of  404  men, 
the  numbers,  owing  to  their  inconvenience, 
were  obliged  to  be  reduced  to  259.  Of 
the  1,726  men  of  the  Foot  Guards  kept  in 
London  (exclusive  of  the  Tower),  the  bar- 
racks afforded  accommodation  for  only  7/54 
men,  so  that  972  were  in  want  of  barracks. 
The  country  was  annually  put  to  the  ex- 
pense of  1,000/.  for  the  accommodation 
of  men  in  London  who  could  not  be 
lodged  in  barracks  ;  and  it  would  be  found 
that  a  saving  of  2,150/.  a-year  would 
eventually  be  effected  by  the  erection  of 
barracks  in  the  Birdcage-walk,  as  the 
lease  of  the  Knightsbridge  barracks  would 
so  soon  expire. 

Mr.  Hume  by  no  means  thought  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  conclusive. 
It  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  keep  so 
many  men  actually  in  London,  when  there 
were  barracks  all  round  the  metropolis. 
Tlie  country  had  been  put  to  the  shameful 
expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining  bar- 
racks, in  England  alone,  sufficient  for  the 
accommodation  of  80,000  troops,  and,  al- 
though there  were  only  60,000  to  occupy 
them,  the  House  was  now  called  upon  oy 
Ministers  to  erect  more  buildings.  He 
thought  the  vote  a  most  gratuitous  waste 
of  public  money. 

Lord  Althorp  defended  the  plan  pro- 
posed, and  said,  that  the  liealth  of  the 
soldier  required  it.  The  accommodation 
in  London  for  the  soldier  had  not  been  so 
good  as  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  be- 
lieve, and  it  was  well  known  that  the  loss 
of  life  was  greater  amongst  regiments 
quartered  in  the  metropolis  than  in  others 
quartered  elsewhere.  The  hon.  member 
for  Ipswich  had  spoken  of  a  plan  for  im- 
proving that  part  of  Westminster,  and  he 
seemed  to  think  it  might  be  accomplished 
for  so  small  a  sum  as  100,000/.  He  had 
had  a  conversation  with  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, a  few  days  back,  upon  the  subject; 
since  which  he  had  employed  a  Surveyor 
to  make  an  inquiry,  who  now  estimated 
the  expense  at  a  million  of  money.  This 
would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  Govern- 
ment to  pause  before  they  engaged  in  an 
undertaking  so  expensive,  and  so  little 
productive  of  public  benefit. 
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Mr.  Wason  said,  that  the  noble  Lord's 
estimate  of  1 ,000,000/.  was  ridiculous  and 
extravagant,  and  he  had  better  name  the 
Surveyor  who  had  reported  any  thing  so 
preposterous.  He  (Mr.  Wason)  was  per- 
fectly willing  to  bear  all  the  expenses  of 
opening  a  communication  bet>»^een  Tothill- 
street  and  Buckingham  Palace,  with  a 
view  to  the  drainage,  and  the  speculation 
he  calculated  would  put  80,000/.  into  his 
pocket.  All  he  asked  of  the  noble  Lord 
was,  to  grant  him  a  bill  to  enable  the 
owners  of  property  in  that  direction  to 
dispose  of  it,  and  he  would  undertake  the 
improvement  on  his  own  account.  The 
hon.  Member  read,  several  extracts  from 
Reports  to  the  Board  of  Health,  in  order 
to  show  the  excessively  unhealthy  situa- 
tion of  Buckingham  Palace,  and  of  the 
locality  of  the  proposed  barracks.  He 
concluded  by  moving  an  Amendment,  that 
the  vote  be  reduced  by  10,000/. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment:— A  yes  22  ;  Noes  48;  Majority  26. 

List  of  iJie  Ayes. 


Benett,  John 
Blamire,  William 
Blackney,  Walter 
Bodkin,  John 
Ellis,  Wynn 
lloskins,  Kedgwin 
Hume,  Joseph 
Hunt,  Henry 
James,  William 
Lambert,  James 
I^fevre,  Charles 
Marshall,  VVilliam 


Paget,  Thomas 
Pendarvis,  E.  W.  W 
Stnitt,  Edward 
Thickncsse,  Ralph 
Torrens,  Col.  Robert 
Venables,  Aid.  Wro. 
Vincent,  Sir  F.Bart. 
Williams, Sir  J.  H.Bt. 
Wood,  John 
Wood,  Aid.  Matthew 

Telt.fr 
Wason,  W.Righy 


Resolution  agreed  to,  as  was  also  a  Reso- 
lution granting  59,480/.  to  defray  the 
charge  of  Barrack-masters' expenditure  in 
England  and  Ireland. 

On  the  question  that  a  sum  of  1 1.0,570/. 
be  granted  for  the  Ordnance  Civil  and 
Military  contingencies, 

Mr.  Jephsoti  wished  to  ask,  what  would 
be  the  cost  of  the  survey,  and  when  it 
would  be  completed.  He  believed,  that 
the  amount  would  Ixj  much  above  300,000/. 
the  original  estimate. 

Sir  Henri/  Ilardinge  wished  to  know 
upon  what  data  that  calculation  was 
founded?  'No  blame  could,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  attributed  to  the  Board  of  Ord- 
nance, cither  under  the  present  or  the 
late  Government. 

Mr.  Hume  objected  to  the  vote,  be- 
cause one-fifth  of  the  survey  was  not 
completed,  although  a  sum  of  several 
hundred  thousand  pounds  had   been  al- 


ready expended  more  than  the  original 
estimate.  If  alterations  had  been  made, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  know  upon  what 
authority  they  were  so  made. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  that  in  consequence 
of  extending  the  objects  of  the  survey, 
an  additional  expense  would  be  incurred, 
but  no  unnecessary  expense  would  take 
place,  or,  in  fact,  would  be  permitted.  No 
doubt,  one-fifth  of  the  map  was  not  com- 
pleted, but  much  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  work  of  survey  was  finished ;  indeed, 
he  could  say,  that  the  one-half  of  it  was 
already  performed. 

Mr.  Hume  asked,  why  had  any  devia- 
tion from  the  original  plan  been  made, 
and  upon  what  authority  ? 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  a  Committee  of 
this  House  had  recommended,  that  the 
Ordnance  survey  should  be  extended  to 
the  civil  boundaries  of  counties  and  town- 
lands.  So  much  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Hume).  If 
the  Irish  survey  were  executed  as  the 
English  had  been,  the  expenditure  would 
be  wisely  made.  A  false  economy  should 
not  be  resorted  to  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  when  science  and  useful  informa- 
tion of  an  unequalled  character  would  be 
afforded  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Dawson  said,  that  with  a  view  to 
justice,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  with  a 
view  to  the  county  assessments,  this  survey 
had  become  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland — and  few  men  could 
doubt  it — he  was  satisfied  this  survev  was 
highly  desirable  ;  nay,  it  was  more,  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  present  state  of 
Ireland.  He  hoped  the  Government  would 
persevere,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex. 

Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  said,  he  only  rose  to 
bear  his  testimony  to  the  great  merits  of 
the  engineers  who  were  employed  in  the 
survey  of  Ireland.  Their  proceedings 
were  a  credit  to  science  and  the  empire. 

Mr.  O'Connell  said,  that  this  survey 
was  highly  essential  to  the  interests  of 
every  county  in  Ireland  ;  indeed,  a  survey 
like  the  present  would  not  only  be  a  guard 
as  between  proprietor  and  proprietor,  but 
as  to  county  assessments  in  general. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  sarvey  in 
Ireland  was  necessary ;  and,  as  such,  he 
felt  bound  to  support  the  proposed  vote. 

Mr.  Blackney  gave  the  vote  his  cordial 
concurrence,  although  he  must  say,  that 
great  injury  resulted  to  the  public  from  the 
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cess  imposed  by  Grand  Juries  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Croker  said,  that  the  charge  was 
one  upon  the  empire  at  large,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  Ireland.  And  he 
could  take  it  upon  himself  to  say,  that  as 
far  as  the  science  of  the  survey  went,  no 
mistake  could  take  place  upon  the  part 
of  the  officers,  although  it  might  take 
place  upon  the  boundaries,  which  could 
often  be  only  ascertained  upon  imperfect 
evidence. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said,  they  were  now  within 
the  original  estimate,  and,  if  any  further 
estimate  were  necessary,  it  would  be  laid 
before  the  House. 

Vote  agreed  to,  as  were  the  following:  — 

58,976Z.  for  stores  in  the  Office  of  Ord- 
nance to  the  year  1832  : 

3,633/.  for  expenses  in  the  Ordnance 
Office  : 

1,265/.  for  Incidental  Expenses  in  the 
Office  : 

293,231/.  for  allowances  of  Half-pay 
and  pensions  of  military  corps. 

28,246/.  for  allowances  and  compen- 
sations for  Officers  in  Ordnance  and 
Widows'  Pensions. 

House  resumed,  and  the  Report  brought 
up. 

PaRLI  AM  KNTA  RY  ReFORM — Bl  LL  FOR 

Ireland  —  Committee — Fifth  Day.] 
Lord  Althorp  moved  the  Order  of  the 
Day  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Reform  of  Parliament 
(Ireland)  Bill. 

Colonel  Davies  wished  to  take  that  op- 
portunity of  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  statement  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  public  papers,  and  which  he 
thought  required  explanation.  It  was  a 
statement  of  what  took  place  on  Saturday 
last  at  the  Foreign  Office,  where  a  number 
of  Members  of  that  House  had  attended 
to  hear  an  explanation  from  the  Govern- 
ment upon  the  subject  of  the  Russian- 
Dutch  loan.  In  justice  to  himself,  and 
to  his  Majesty's  Ministers  also,  he  thought 
he  ought  to  explain  to  the  House,  that 
the  statement  contained  in  the  papers 
was  not  exactly  correct.  It  was  stated 
in  the  Courier  of  that  night,  that  the 
feeling  of  the  hon.  Members  who  had  at- 
tended on  that  occasion  was  unanimous 
in  favour  of  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Government.  Now,  he  could  only  say, 
that  if  he  could  have  supposed  that  silence 
would  have  been  construed  into  consent, 

he  would  at  that  meeting  have  stated  bU 


dissent.  He  thought,  however,  that  the 
more  regular  course  would  Ix;,  to  wait  until 
the  matter  was  brought  fairly  before  the 
House.  He  could  also  say,  that  many 
other  hon.  Members  entertained  precisely 
the  same  feelings  upon  the  subject- 

The  House  then  went  into  a  Committee. 

Sir  Robert  Bateson  said,  he  had  no 
wish  to  offer  any  factious  opposition  to 
the  Bill.  He  had  always  been  a  Re- 
former, but  he  wished  to  apply  the  prun- 
ing-knife,  and  not  the  axe.  The  10/. 
franchise  might  work  very  well  in  small 
boroughs,  but  he  thought  it  too  low  for 
large  towns.  Liverpool  was  a  proof  of 
the  ill  effects  of  too  low  a  franchise.  In 
Ireland  there  were  large  towns,  and  he 
thought  the  franchise  should  not  be  so 
low  as  10/.,  for  it  would  place  the  fran- 
chise in  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and 
be  the  cause  of  corruption.  Belfast  was 
a  great  and  flourishing  town,  and  well 
worthy  to  send  two  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, but  he  thought  the  10/.  franchise 
too  low.  He  should  propose  to  represent 
property  rather  than  people,  and  therefore 
he  should  propose,  that  the  10/.  franchise 
be  retained  only  in  small  towns ;  that  a 
15/.  franchise  be  established  in  large 
towns ;  and  that  a  20/.  franchise  be  estab* 
lished  in  the  largest  towns  and  cities,  as 
Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  He  should 
prefer  Universal  Suffrage  to  a  general  10^. 
franchise.  A  10/.  franchise  would  induce 
corruption,  but  Universal  Suffrage  would 
so  much  increase  the  number  of  voters  as 
to  render  it  impracticable.  His  only  ob- 
ject was,  to  render  the  Bill  as  advantageous 
as  possible  to  Ireland,  not  to  offer  factious 
opposition  to  the  measure.  He  moved, 
as  an  amendment,  that  in  all  cities  and 
boroughs  with  from  300  to  500  houses  of 
10/.  annual  value,  the  franchise  should  be 
10/. ;  that  in  all  cities  and  boroughs  with 
from  500  to  1,000  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  10/.,  the  franchise  should  be  15/. ; 
and  that  in  all  cities  and  boroughs  having 
1,000  houses  and  upwards  of  the  value  of 
10/.  annually,  the  franchise  should  be  20/. 

Mr.  O'ConncU  opposed  the  Motion,  be- 
cause, with  the  exception  of  Belfast  and 
Newry,  no  towns  remained  to  be  disposed 
of  which  would  come  under  its  operation. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Clause  again  read. 

Mr.  O'Connell  would  not  then  oppose 
the  Clause,  but,  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
Report,  he  would  move  that  the  qualifi« 
cation  be  a  yearly  payment  of  6i 
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Mr.  Leader  said,  lie  should  inovc^  that 
the  householders  at  5L,  who  were  now 
voters  in  the  boroughs  of  Dungarvan, 
Newry,  and  Downpatrick  be  permitted  to 
retain  their  franchise. 

Mr.  Lamb  saw  great  hardship  in  de- 
priving those  persons,  whose  numbers 
were  very  small,  of  the  rights  they  at 
present  possessed ;  but  he  should  certainly 
object  to  any  extension  of  the  privilege 
beyond  the  lives  of  the  occupants. 

Tlie  sixth  Clause,  with  verbal  amend- 
ments, ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

On  the  seventh  Clause  being  put, 

Mr.  Shaw  wished  to  know,  how  it  was 
that  the  freemen  of  England,  in  borouprhs 
and  corporate  towns,  should  be  permitted 
to  retain  their  rights  for  their  lives,  while 
those  of  Ireland  were  to  be  disfranchised  ? 
In  behalf  of  the  numerous  body  of  freemen 
whom  he  represented,  he  must  complain 
of  this  species  of  injustice.  The  Clause 
was  both  an  insult  and  an  injury  to  the 
freemen  of  Ireland,  and  he  should  cer- 
tainly like  to  hear  why  it  was  introduced 
into  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  that  the  monopoly  of 
freemen  in  Ireland  had  been  used  for  the 
perpetuation  of  sectarian  distinctions,  and 
the  Government  being,  of  all  things,  anxi- 
ous to  abolish  such  distinctions,  they  there- 
fore took  away  that  privilege  in  Ireland 
which  they  permitted  to  remain  in  Eng- 
land, because  it  had  never  been  abused 
in  England  in  the  same  manner.  If  they 
were  to  perpetuate  the  rights  of  freemen 
in  Ireland,  they  should  only  perpetuate 
those  sectarian  exclusions,  of  which  these 
freemen  had  been  the  instruments. 

Mr.  0* Con7icll  yfou\d  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment, should  thehon.  Recorder  for  Dublin 
move  one,  and  press  it  to  a  division,  as  he 
conceived  that  the  Clause  would  have  an 
eflect  quite  contrary  to  that  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Irish  Secretary.  lie  thought 
thiit  the  right  of  the  freemen  in  Ireland 
should  be  preserved,  as  well  as  those  of 
England.  Catholics  were  entitled  to  their 
fieedom  for  the  last  forty  years,  Jind  if  a 
clause  were  inserted  to  enforce  this  right, 
lie  did  not  see  upon  what  principle  the 
freemen  should  be  disfranchised.  Several 
corporations  had  made  returns  to  a  man- 
damus, that  the  power  to  admit  Catholics 
was  discretionary  with  them.  Make  it 
obligatory,  and  the  evil  would  be  cured. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  had  often  been  sur- 
prised by  the  learned  member  for  Kerry's 
declarations,  but  never  more  than  by  the 


present  one.  On  a  former  occasion,  the 
vested  rights  of  freemen  in  corporations 
had  been  loudly  condemned,  ana  he  had 
no  doubt  the  non.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man would  have  opposed,  in  the  strongest 
manner,  the  perpetuity  of  those  rights,  if 
the  Bill  had  contained  a  provision  to  that 
effect.  He  thought  the  Committee  ought 
to  consider  whether  the  Clause  was  right 
or  wrong.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was, 
to  give  an  adequate  representation  of  pro- 
perty. All  distinctions  in  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  should  be  done 
away.  If  corporations  had  the  power  to 
give  the  right  of  voting  to  persons  favour- 
able U)  certain  religious  principles,  it  would 
be  the  way  to  perpetuate  sectarianisoi, 

Mr.  O'uonnell  said,  he  would  not  permit 
the  right  hon.  member  for  Limerick  to 
calumniate  him  with  impunity.  What  right 
had  that  hon.  Member  to  make  such  un- 
founded assertions  as  those  which  he  had 
presumed  to  mak^^  in.  respect  to  him  ?  The 
hon.  Member  had  said,  that  if  the  Ministry 
had  adopted  a  clause  for  preserving  the 
rights  to  the  freemen  he  would  have  op- 
posed it.  He  denied  this  assertion,  and 
he  flung  back  the  slander  to  the  source 
from  v.'hcncc  it  came.  It  might  suit  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  who  had  once  de- 
fended the  freemen  of  Ireland,  to  desert 
them  now  ;  but  the  hon.  Gentleman  slan- 
dered him  (Mr.  O'Connell)  when  he  said 
he  was  ready  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  done  right 
to  desert  the  people  of  Limerick  so  early, 
for  it  was  not  improbable  they  would  have 
returned  the  compliment  at  an  early  op- 
portunity. He  congratulated  hipi,  indeed, 
on  his  importation  to  England,  and  thought 
he  acted  wisely,  before  he  made  this  de- 
claration, to  take  care  to  have  Cambridge 
in  his  rear.  He  wished  Cambridge  joy 
of  their  bargain,  with  all  his  heart. 

Mr.  Spring  Rice  said,  that  the  example 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Kerry  should  not 
entrap  him  into  a  violation  of  the  courtesies 
of  the  House.  He  had  been  twelve  years 
in  Parliament,  and  he  would  appeal  to  his 
career  during  that  period,  as  to  whether  he 
had  ever  acted  or  spoken  on  both  sides  of 
any  question.  He  admitted  the  power  and 
the  great  talents  of  the  hop.  and  learned 
member  for  Kerry,  but  he  woqld  tell  that 
hon.  Member,  that  no  fear  of  cither  the 
one  or  the  other  would  prevent  him  from 
expressing  his  opinions  openly  and  fear* 
Icssly  in  that  House.  He  did  not  expect 
such  treatment  from  the  boDi  member  for 
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Kerry,  nor  did  he  deserve  it  from  him. 
He  well  remembered  that,  when  that  hoii. 
Member  was  excluded  by  a  legisUtive 
enactment  from  the  benefits  of  the  Relief 
Bill,  he  stood  up  and  advocated  his  cause, 
and  protested  aj^ainst  that  act  of  injustice. 

Mr.  0' Council  was  thankful  to  the  House 
for  the  silent  manner  in  which  they  had 
received  the  right  hon,  Gentleman  s  in- 
tended attack  upon  him,  for  the  ri^^^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  by  no  means  received  the  cheers 
which  attacks  upon  him  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
usually  elicittd  in  t|iat  House.  He  would 
tell  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman,  withuut 
mincing  the  matter,  by  way  of  rejoinder 
to  his  assertion  that  he  (Mr.  O'Connell) 
would  have  opposed  the  Clause  were  it 
the  very  opposite  in  principle  to  the  pre- 
sent, that,  be  that  as  it  might,  there  could 
be  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  have  supported  that  Clause, 
or  its  opposite,  or  any  other  which  the 
present  dispensers  of  place  might  propoie, 
sooner  than  risk  his  seat  at  the  Ireasury. 
Now,  if  he  (Mr.  O'Connell)  had  said  this 
under  other  circumstances,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  pronounced  it  a 
gross  calumny,  and  the  unfortunate  box 
would  have  suffered  much  more  severely 
at  the  hands  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
[iVIr.  Spring  Rice,  while  addressing  the 
House,  striick  one  of  the  boxes  which 
stand  on  the  Tabl^  of  the  House  repeat- 
edly, and  with  cooBiderable  vehemence.] 
Yes,  he  repeated ,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  be  as  zealous  and  bustling  in 
his  advocacy  —  thumping  the  boi,  and 
dancing  attendance  about  the  Treasury 
with  equal  precision — if  the  King's  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  a  clause  in  the  very 
teeth  of  that  with  which  he  was  just  now 
so  disinterestedly  enamoured. 

Mr.  Stanley  said,  he  would  refer  the 
House  to  a  letter  written  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member,  in  which,  after  |>ointing 
out  the  advantages  of  thfe  Irish  Reform 
Bill,  he  went  on  to  state,  that  he  approved 
above  all  of  the  provision,  by  which  the 
power  of  creating  an  unlimited  number  of 
freemen,  to  swamp  the  independent  voters 
in  towns,  was  taken  from  corporations. 
For  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  said,  that  the  Government  were  entitled 
to  the  gratitude  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  O'Connell ;  **  The  Lord  has  deli- 
vered them  into  my  hands."  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  undertaken  to  vindi- 
cate his  friend,  the  member  for  Limerick, 

and,  by  way  of  doing  $0|  he  commenced 


with  an  attack  on  him  (Mr.  O'Conneliy. 
He  had  referred  to  a  letter  of  his,  but  in 
doing  so  he  had  certainly  exhibited  the 
grossest  ignorance  in  the  construction 
which  he  attempted  to  put  on  it.  Nqw, 
if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  only 
take  the  trouble  of  reading  that  letter 
again,  he  would  find  that  his  objection 
related  to  the  power  of  swamping  bona 
fide  voters  possessed  by  the  corporation. 
He  had  always  supported,  and  would 
continue  to  support,  that  part  of  the  Bill 
which  took  away  this  unconstitutional 
power.  But  the  present  proposition  was 
not  opposed  to  that  provision  of  the  Bill. 
It  was  not  a  proposition  to  continue  such 
a  power  to  the  corporations,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  compel  them,  whether 
thev  would  or  not,  to  admit  freemen. 
With  respect  to  the  taunts  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  they  would  have  but 
little  elTect  upon  him.  The  people  of 
England  had  compelled  the  right  hon. 
Cientlcman  to  make  concessions  in  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  they  would  no  longer 
permit  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  con- 
tinue his  misgovernment  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Dawson  rose  as  a  peace-maker. 
Tiie  member  for  Kerry  haa  inflicted  a 
severe  castigation  on  two  members  of  the 
Government,  and  very  probably,  if  those 
members  had  time  to  consider  the  question 
in  dispute,  they  would,  as  they  had  done 
before,  after  similar  castigations,  consent 
to  withdraw  the  obnoxious  proposition. 
He  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  Clause 
be  postponed  till  to-morrow.  The  debate 
had  been  warm,  and  he  mentioned  this 
purely  as  a  means  of  making  peace  be- 
tween the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  member  for  Kerry — at 
least,  he  intended  it  to  be  so. 

Mr.  Sheil:  The  hon.  Member  who  had 

last  spoken  had  himself  so  often  received 

the  castigation  of  the  hon.  member  for 

Kerry,  that  he  was  well  qualified  to  speak 

upon  the  subject.     He  might  say, 

**  Great  tbou  must  l)e. 
For  thou  lia»t  conquered  me." 

Mr.  Shaw  could  not  avoid  saying,  that 
the  Corporation  of  Dublin  had  been  un- 
justly accused  of  partiality.  The  right 
of  giving  the  freedom  of  the  Corporation 
by  special  favour  had  never  been  abused. 
It  had  been  conferred  on  distinguished 
persons,  such  as  Secretaries  of  Ireland, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  other  meritorious 
persons,  who  had  never  voted  for  the  re- 
turn of  improper  candidates.    The  ClauN 
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taking  away  the  right  of  freemen,  he  con- 
sidered an  insult  to  the  Corporation  and 
the  Protestant  interest.  It  was  his  inten- 
tion to  divide  against  the  Clause.  He 
conjured  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to 
withdraw  it,  as  all  classes  of  the  people 
were,  from  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
Government,  becoming  converts  to  the 
necessity  of  a  Repeal  of  the  Union.  He 
was  sorry  to  say,  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants were  beginning  to  be  alike  convinced 
that  they  would  receive  benefit  from  the 
repeal.  The  hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving  an  Amendment,  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  preserve  the  rights  of  free- 
men, by  making  the  same  perpetual. 

Mr.  Henry  Grattan  opposed  the  Amend- 
ment, and  spoke  in  defence  of  the  Clause 
as  it  stood  in  the  present  Bill.  He  was 
convinced,  indeed,  that  it  would  do  good 
by  discountenancing  sectarianism. 

Mr.  Callaghatif  as  the  Representative  of 
a  large  body  of  freemen,  was  bound  to 
state,  that  no  part  of  the  Bill  was  more 
lauded  and  praised  than  that  part  of  it 
which  did  away  with  freemen.  He  had 
not  spoken  to  a  single  man  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  freemen  being  merged  in 
the  citizens. 

Mr.  Walker  supported  the  views  of  the 
Government,  and  thanked  the  Ministers 
for  what  they  had  done  as  to  corpora- 
tions. 

Mr.  Hunt  said,  freemen  were  the  worst 
class  of  voters  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Keith  Douglas  supported  the 
Amendment. 

The  Committee  divided  on  the  Amend- 
ment: — Ayes  39;  Noes  128  —  Majority 
89. 

The  Clause,  with  Amendments,  ordered 
to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

List  of  the  Ates. 


Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Bateson,  Sir  U. 
Best,  Hon.  W. 
Blancy,  lion.  C.  D. 
Castlereagh,  Vise. 
Clements,  J.  M. 
Cole,  Viscount 
Cole,  II.  A.  II. 
Copeland,  Alderman 
Corry,  Hon.  II. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Domville,  Sir  C. 
Ellis,  W. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fitzgerald,  Sir  A. 
Forbes,  Sir  C. 
Fox,  S, 


Gordon,  J.  E. 
Hayes,  Sir  E.  S. 
Herries,  Rt.  Hon.  J.C. 
Ingestre,  \'iscount 
Jolliffe,  Sir  W. 
Jones,  T. 
Knox,  Hon.  J. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lefroy,  T. 
Martin,  Sir  T.  B. 
Maxwell,  II. 
O'Connell,  D. 
O'Connell,  M. 
Pelharo,  C. 
Pemberton,  T. 
Perceval,  Colonel 
Pringle,  A. 


Pryse,  P. 
Stewart,  C. 
Thicknesse,  R. 
Willoughby,  Sir  H. 


YouDg,  J. 

Teller. 
Shaw,  F. 


On  Clause  8  being  put, 

Mr.  Ruthven  moved,  that  the  Chairman 
report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

On  this  Amendment  the  Committee 
divided: — Ayes  10;  Noes  64 — Majority 
54. 

Mr.  Ruthven  then  moved  an  Amend- 
ment for  disallowing  the  additional  Mem- 
ber to  the  University  of  Dublin.  The  hon. 
Member  said,  that  the  University  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  represented,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  give  additional  Members  to 
the  large  counties,  such  as  Cork,  with 
800,000  inhabitants,  or  Mayo,  than  to 
the  University  of  Dublin,  which  had  very 
few  constituents. 

Amendment    negatived,    and    Clause 
agreed  to. 

The  ninth  Clause  was  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed — the  Committee 
to  sit  again. 


■*#*»<<»###»»i»  ■ 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  3,   1832. 

MuruTKS.]  Bills.  Read  a  third  time:— Life  Annnitiea 
Transfer;  Eoclesiaitical  Coiporatioa  Lands. 

Petitions  presented.  By  Lord  Skaobatk,  from  Gkiuenter, 
for  enlarged  Boundaries  to  that  City.— By  the  Earl  of 
RoDKN,  fhnn  sixteen  Places  in  Irdand,  agalnat  the 
Ministerial  Plan  of  Education  for  Ireland. — By  Earl 
GowKR,  flrom  Hartcfield,  Yorkshire,  to  substitute  Smith 
for  Thome,  as  the  Polling  Place  for  the  West  Ridii«  of 
that  Shire. 

FoREioK  Relations.]  The  Marquess 
of  Londonderry:  I  confess  I  see  with 
much  pleasure  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  his  Majesty's  Government  in  his  place, 
because  I  want  to  put  to  him  one  or  two 
questions  relative  to  the  state  of  oar 
Foreign  Policy,  to  which,  my  Lords,  my 
attention  has  been  more  particularly  called 
by  perceiving  that  a  Special  Mission  is 
about  to  be  sent  from  this  country  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  I  cannot  bat 
think,  my  Lords,  that  an  embassy  on 
which  so  high  a  personage  as  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal  has  been  sent,  must  be  of 
the  greatest  importance.  I  see  that 
Thomas  Duncombe,  esq.  is  appointed 
Secretary  to  the  embassy,  and,  perhaps, 
when  the  facts  are  fully  known,  we  shall 
find  that  more  of  the  noble  Earl's  friends 
and  relations  are  to  accompany  the  mis- 
sion.   But  on  that  point  I  know  it  is  not 
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proper  for  me  to  inquire,  though  our 
CHriosity  may  be  a  little  excited  by  the 
circumstance  that  some  of  the  noble  Earl's 
friends,  in  their  over-zeal  for  Reform,  were 
curried,  in  the  other  House,  a  few  evenings 
since,  to  the  length  of  applying  the 
strongest  and  most  opprobrious  epithets 
to  an  illustrious  Monarch  with  whom  we 
arc  in  a  state  of  alliance.  1  cannot  help 
regretting,  my  Lords,  that  such  language 
was  indulged  in,  and  that  so  little  recol- 
lection exists  in  the  other  House  of  past 
transactions,  for  his  share  in  which,  the 
illustrious  brother  of  the  Monarch  now 
on  the  throne  of  the  Russias,  had  so  many 
claims  on  our  admiration  and  esteem.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Lord  is 
not  going  out  to  add  to  the  irritation 
such  language  must  produce,  but  rather 
that  he  is  instructed  to  soften  it  down,  and 
to  do  away  with  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion it  must  create.  I  do  not  expect,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Earl  will  inform  us 
of  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  expedi- 
tion ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  remark  to  him, 
that  wc  are  arrived  at  nearly  the  close  of 
the  Session,  and  that  we  have  not  had 
from  him,  as  yet,  any  explanation  of  the 
state  of  our  foreign  relations,  which  are, 
in  my  opinion,  in  a  most  difficult  situation 
— in  a  situation  almost  as  difficult  of  ar- 
rangement as  the  Reform  Bill  introduced 
by  the  noble  Earl.  I  am  justified  in  thus 
speaking  of  our  foreign  relations  at  pre- 
sent, for  when  I  look  at  the  continued 
possession  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  at 
the  continued  possession  of  Ancona  by 
the  same  power,  and  the  protracted  and 
almost  interminable  train  of  the  negotia- 
tions between  Holland  and  Belgium,  I 
cannot  call  to  my  mind  a  period  when  our 
foreign  position  was  more  complicated 
and  perplexed.  We  have  been  for  nearly 
two  years  engaged  in  the  Belgian  and 
Dutch  negotiation,  without  having  brought 
it  to  a  close ;  and  the  (jueslion  I  wish  to 
put  to  the  noble  Earl,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
i-scertaining:  what  the  five  Powers  have 
la  ^ly  done — whether  the  five  Powers  have 
coi;e  to  any  arrangement  on  the  subject, 
and  whether  the  ratification  has  been  yet 
received  ?  I  also  wish  to  ask  if  Holland 
is  the  only  power  that  has  not  yet  acqui- 
esced ?  and  whether,  if  it  has,  there  is  any 
probability  of  the  consent  of  the  king  of 
the  Dutch  being  speedily  obtained  ?  I 
put  these  questions,  because  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  that  the  embassy  to  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  arises  out  of  fresh  difficult- 


ies in  bringing  the  arrangement  to  a  con- 
clusion, and  I  feel  it  would  be  right  to 
satisfy  the  public  mind  on  the  subject.  I 
hope,  therefore,  the  noble  Earl  will  give 
me  some  satisfaction  on  these  points,  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  Belgium,  on  which 
question  I  think  the  peace  of  Europe  de- 
pends. I  have  put  these  questions  on 
this  occasion,  but  I  hope,  before  the  end 
of  the  Session,  some  noble  Lord,  better 
acquainted  with  the  subject  than  myself, 
will  call  the  notice  of  the  House  to  the 
whole  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  Cer- 
tainly, if  no  one  else  thinks  proper  to  do 
so,  I  will ;  and,  so  far  as  Holland  is  con- 
cerned, I  declare  that  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  any  opportunity  of  expressing  the 
high  admiration  which  I  feel  at  the  gal- 
lantry, magnanimity,  and  manliness  which 
the  king  of  Holland  has  shown  in  resisting 
the  demands  of  the  five  Powers. 

Earl  Grey :  My  Lords,  I  should  think 
the  noble  Marquess  must  be  aware  that  I 
cannot  answer  all  the  questions  he  has 
put.  The  noble  Marquess  has  expressed 
a  hope  that  I  should  afford  him  satisfac- 
tion, but,  my  Lords,  I  despair  of  doing  so. 
It  is  not  the  first  time  the  noble  Lord  has 
put  questions  to  me,  and,  numerous  as 
those  occasions  have  been,  I  feel  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  answer  him  to 
my  own  satisfaction  or  to  his.  The  noble 
Marquess  first  adverts  to  a  mission,  on 
which  a  noble  relation  of  mine  is  about  to 
depart,  and  says,  he  will  not  inquire  into 
the  secret  of  that  embassy ;  but,  scarcely 
has  he  said  so,  when  he  goes  on  to  com- 
ment on  the  reasons  which  appeared  to 
him  to  be  so  important  as  to  call  for  the 
mission.  The  noble  Marquess  may  in- 
dulge his  suppositions  as  he  pleases,  but 
it  must  be  evident  to  your  Lordships,  and 
to  him,  that  I  cannot  say  anything  on 
the  subject  at  present ;  and  with  that  re- 
mark I  must  dismiss  this  part  of  the  noble 
Lord's  observations.  The  noble  Marquess 
then  proceeds  to  comment  on  language 
made  use  of  in  the  other  House,  on  a  late 
occasion;  but  I  must  submit  to  your  Lord- 
ships' discretion,  that  we  are  not  met  here 
to  discuss  the  terms  in  which  a  debate 
should  take  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and,  therefore,  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Still,  I  am  not  sorry  the  noble 
Lord  has  mentioned  the  circumstance,  as 
it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  saying  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  feelings  of  any  per- 
sons on  matters  of  foreign  policy,  there  is 
a  respect  due  to  foreign  powers  with  whom 
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\\c  arc  in  alliance,  \v)iicii  sliuulil  nol  be 
lost  sight  of  in  discussions  in  cither  House 
of  Parliament.  My  Lords,  1  do  deprecate 
all  language  of  that  sort,  and  I  think  it 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
Parliament  and  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try. It  creates  difficulties  where  none 
exists,  and  no  man  can  more  deeply 
lament,  that  language  calculated  to  give 
offence  to  foreign  Powers  has  been  used 
than  1  do.  Now,  my  Lords,  with  regaid 
to  the  state  of  the  negotiations  between 
Holland  and  Belgium,  1  can  only  say,  that 
I  agree  with  the  uolAv.  Marquess  when  he 
states,  that  so  long  as  the  question  remains 
open  there  will  be  danger  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  |)eacc  of  Europe.  I  have 
been  of  that  opinion  since  these  negotia- 
tions were  opened,  and  I  have  spared  no 
exertions  to  bring  them  to  a  satisfactory 
termination,  by  which  the  interests  of  all 
concerned  might  be  promoted,  and  the 
general  tranquillity  of  Europe  secured. 
My  Lords,  I  have  to  regret  that  these  ne- 
gotiations are  not  yet  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. I  am  very  desirous  that  the 
moment  should  arrive  when  they  shall  be 
happily  settled ;  but  I  cannot  enter  into 
the  subject  more  particularly  at  present, 
and  the  noble  Marquess  must  be  content 
with  these  observations,  in  reply  to  the 
questions  he  has  put.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess has  thought  proper  to  speak  in  great 
admiration  of  the  conduct  of  the  king  of 
Holland.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  it  is  a  little  extraordinary  that 
the  noble  Lord,  not  knowing  all  that  has 
passed  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations, 
hus  taken  upon  himself  to  state,  that  the 
adverse  piurty — if  the  king  of  Holland  is  to 
be  considered  the  adverse  party,  which  I 
do  not  now  pretend  to  determine — to 
those  Powers,  of  whom  Great  Britain  is 
one,  has  been  always  in  the  right,  and  that 
the  five  Powers,  Great  Britain  among 
them,  have  l)een  always  in  the  wrong. 
"Whether  that  resistance  be  justifiable  or 
not,  remains  yet  to  be  proved ;  but  it  is 
rather  strange  that  the  approbation  of  the 
noble  Man[uess  should  alone  be  given  to 
that  course  which  his  own  Government 
has  been  hostile  to. 

The  Duke  of  Wellhujton^  who  was  im- 
perfectly heard  at  the  bar,  was  understood 
to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  ho  regretted  the 
noble  Earl  had  not  given  some  fuller  cx- 
plaoatioD^  in  order  that  the  absurdity  of 


charges  brought  against  that  illustri 
monarch  should  be  exposed.  For  Ins  \ 
part,  he  must  pronounce  bis  entire  coo 
tion  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  j 
formed  every  article  of  the  treaty  to  wl 
he  was  bound,  as  far  as  he  (the  Duke 
Wellington)  was  able  to  judge. 

Gravtsekd  Pier  Bill.]  The  1 
of  Darnley  brought  up  the  Report  of 
Committee  on  the  Graveaend  Bill. 
regretted  that  the  Bill  had  met  witi 
similar  fate,  since  its  re-commiltal,  a 
had  before.  He  must,  however,  comp 
of  the  conduct  of  noble  Peers,  in  vol 
against  the  Bill,  without  hearing  the 
dence,  from  a  mere  perusal  of  it,  and 
that  many  noble  Lords  had  attendee] 
different  periods  of  the  Comraitteey  ' 
were  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  who 
not  attend  to  vote.  If  the  votes  of  ( 
individual  Peer  who  attended  the  Comi 
tee  on  its  different  days  of  sitting,  had  \ 
registered,  there  would  have  b^n  foi 
Bill  fifty-five,  and  against  it  only  twelve. 
the  first  branch  of  his  complaint,  he  allu 
particularly  to  a  noble  and  learned  L 
whom  he  saw  opposite.  He  presu 
that  the  next  thing  the  noble  and  leai 
Lord  did,  would  be,  to  bring  in  a  Bil 
enable  Juries  to  give  their  verdicts  i 
mere  perusal  of  written  testimony,  insi 
of  hearing  the  examination  of  the 
nesses.  He  was  quite  sure  that  n 
Jx)rd8  could  not  be  aware  of  tlie  gpreai 
jury  which  they  had  inflicted  on  the  t 
of  Gravescnd  by  throwing  out  the  1 
He  was  but  a  young  Member  of  t 
Lordships'  House,  but  he  certainly  did 
expect  to  find,  that  business  was  settle 
the  Committees  of  that  House  above-sl 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  found  it  to 

Lord  Wijnford  had  been  so  distin 
alluded  to,  that  he  could  not  help  ris 
He,  however,  was  not  one  of  those  ' 
had  depended  entirely  on  a  perusal  of 
evidence,  for  he  had  attended  the  C 
mittec  two  days,  and  examined  and  cr 
examined  the  witnesses ;  but  be  certa 
declined  to   give  his  vote   until   he 
made  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the 
dencc,  which  he  could  do  only  by  peruj 
it.      He   certainly  should   not   tliink 
bringing  in  a  Bill  to  enable  Juries  to 
cidc  on  written  testimony,  because  a  J 
sat  only  for  a  few  hours  ;  but  a  Comi 
tee  sat  for  a  long  time,  and  it  was 
reasonable  to  expect  noble  Lords  to  att 
the  business  of  a  Committeei  d»y  flifter  ( 
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without  intermission.  And  it  appeared 
to  him,  tliat  this  Committee  was  formed 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
down  poor  men,  who  were  nearly  ruined 
by  the  length  of  time  whioh  had  been 
spent  by  the  Committee  in  discussing  this 
question.  It  was  said  that  the  town  of 
(jrravesend  would  be  ruined  unless  the 
Bill  were  passed  ;  why,  he  asked,  how  had 
it  existed  ever  since  it  had  been  built,  up 
to  the  present  time  ?  And,  even  if  it  were 
so,  he  would  say,  that  it  was  better  the 
town  of  Gravesend  should  be  ruined,  than 
that  the  Bill  should  pass ;  for  it  could  not 
pass  without  exposing  the  lives  of  his 
Majesty's  subjects  to  imminent  danger.  It 
might  put  money  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
tradesmen  and  others  in  the  town ;  but  it 
would  send  a  number  of  poor  and  indus- 
trious people  to  the  parish.  This  was 
clearly  proved  by  the  evidence,  and  he 
had  only  done  his  duty  by  giving  his  con- 
scientious vote  against  the  Bill. 

The  Marquess  o(  Salisbury  took  a  simi- 
lar view  of  the  case  with  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord ;  and  the  noble  Earl  oppo- 
site must  remember,  that  an  adjournment 
was  moved  in  the  Committee,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  time  to  consider  the  evidence. 
He  protested  against  the  doctrine  that 
they  ought  not  to  vote  upon  written 
evidence.  The  re-committal  of  the  Bill 
had  been  a  severe  oppression  upon  the 
labouring  classes  who  were  interested  in 
opposing  it,  many  of  whom  had  sacri- 
ficed five  days  out  of  the  week  to  attend 
the  Committee. 

Lord  Bexlcy  thought  that,  after  the 
expense  to  which  the  parties  had  been 
already  put,  this  matter  ought  to  be  de- 
cided upon  without  further  delay. 

Lord  Wharncliffe  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  consent  to  throw  any  slur  on 
the  majority  in  the  Committee  on  this 
Bill  who  were  opposed  to  it.  He,  for  one, 
should  be  exceedingly  sorry  if  the  doctrine 
were  to  go  forth,  that  because  any  Peer 
who  was  on  a  Committee  had  not  attend- 
ed during  the  whole  of  that  Committee, 
he  was  not  entitled  to  vote  upon  the  bill 
they  were  considering.  How  often  was 
it  that  the  Committee  on  a  bill  lasted 
for  ten  days,  or  even  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  and  was  it  to  be  made  imperative 
on  all  who  were  opposed  to  such  a  bill 
to  attend  the  Committee  every  day  it  sat  ? 
The  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  Gravesend 
Pier  Bill  had  been  printed^  and  he  was 


of  opinion,  that  any  noble  Lord  who  made 
himself  master  of  that  evidence  was  as 
well  entitled  to  vote  as  any  other,  and  he 
thought  that  great  good  was  often  done 
by  such  votes.      He  knew  many  cases 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  noble 
Lord  near  him  would  also  testify,  where 
persons  who  had  not  attended  Committees 
on  bills,  but  who  had  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  evidence  before  those 
Committees,    had    voted    on   bills,  and 
those  votes  had  proved  to  be  of  the  great* 
est  importance.      The  Bill  had  already 
received  so  much  consideration  from  their 
Lordships,  that  he  thought  it  could   not, 
with    any   advantage,    be    re-considered 
now  that  the  proceedings  on  it  were  closed. 
Viscount  StraiKjford  said,  that  he  went 
to  Gravesend  for  the  express   purpose  of 
ascertaining  and  examining  the   facts  of 
the  case,  before  he  gave   his  vote  on  the 
Pier  Bill,  and  for  the  purpose  of  judging, 
from  what  he  there  saw,  ot  the  cause  of  so 
great  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  Bill. 
Having   taken  that  trouble,  he  certainly 
considered  himself  as    well    entitled    to 
give  his  vote  as  any  noble  Lord  who  had 
stayed  at  home  at  ease.      He  certainly 
would  admit,  that  the  pier  would  be   a 
great  convenience  to  the  steam -boat  pas- 
sengers, and  that  a  large  proportion  of^  the 
inhabitants  of  Gravesend  were  favourable 
to  the  Bill ;  but  it  was  admitted   on  all 
hands,  that  the  convenience  could  only 
be  purchased   by  the  entire  ruin  of  the 
watermen,  and  he  must  say,  he  did  not 
feel  prepared,  when  called  upon  to  give 
his  vote  on  the  Bill,  to  pass  a  measure 
which  would  sentence  to  destruction   so 
large  a  portion  of  the  industrious  classes 
of  Gravesend.     One  argument  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  was,  the  safety  to  the  passen- 
gers from  the  pier,  but,  on  inquiring  into 
the  number  of  accidents  which  had  hap- 
pened  by  the  present  mode  of  landing 
them    by  boats,   he   could  only  find  one 
within  the   last  six  years,  and  that  was 
a  jovial  gentleman  who,  on  going  off  in 
a  boat  after  dinner,  had  suffered  that  fate 
from  which  their  Lordships'  House  had  had 
so  narrow  an  escape  recently,  that,  namely, 
of  being  swamped.     He  considered  that 
he  was  pretty  sure  of  being  correct,  when 
he  acted  on  the  opinion  of  such  men  as 
Sir  George  Cockburn,  Sir  Byam  Martin, 
and   Captain   Bullock.      He   understood 
that  it  had  been  necessary  to  remove  an 
obstruction  of  rubbish  which  had  existed 
at  Woolwich;  although  the  removal  was 
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attended   with  an  expense  of   160,000/.    the   two   systems    of  education,     nor 
Their  Lordships  might  judge,  when  that    state  his  objections  to  that  proposed  i 
collection  of  rubbish  had  formed  so  mate-  ,  Ireland  :  even  were  he  to  do  so,  he  coi: 
rial  an  obstruction,  what  would  l)e   the  i  add  nothing  to  the  force  of  those  arg 
effect  of  an  obstruction  such  as  this  Pier    ments  which  had  already  been    broug 


would  be.     It  was  averred  at  Gravescnd, 
also,  that  the  watermen  were  living  on 


against  it.  What  the  Prelacy  and  Protei 
ant  clergy  who  were  opposed  to  this  pi 


short  allowance,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  j  complained  of  was,  not  that  the  Cathol 


money  to  enable  them  to  support  the  ex- 
penses of  opposing  this  Bill.  The  parties 
who  promoted  it  were  7,000Z.  in  debt,  and, 
by  way  of  paying  that  debt,  they  had  come 
to  their  Lordships*  House  and  asked  them 
to  pass  this  Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Darnlcy  admitted,  that  the 
noble  Viscount  had  represented  the  case 
of  the  watermen  of  Gravesend  very  fairly, 
as  constituting  the  main  feature  of  the  ob- 
jections to  the  Pier  Bill.  He  was  not  dis- 
posed to  press  for  the  recommittal  of  the 
Bill,  having  simply  discharged  his  duty,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  by  bringing 
up  the  Report. 

Report  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Table. 

Ministerial  Plan  of  Education 
(I  iiELAN d).]  The  Earl  of  Bclhaven  rose  to 
present  the  Petition  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, during  the  course  of  last  week,  as 
being  in  his  possession,  from  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  wherein 
that  body  stated  their  approval  of  the 
National  Plan  of  Education  adopted  by 
the  Government  for  the  instruction,  as  well 
religious  as  otherwise,  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  Ireland,  both  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh  observed, 
that  if  he  understood  the  petition  rightly, 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land approved  of  the  plan  of  education  for 
Ireland,  because  it  was  understood  by  that 
Assembly,  to  be  identical  with  the  plan  of 
education  which  was  pursued  towards  the 
same  class  of  people  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  If  otherwise,  that  Assembly 
would  be  surrendering  the  great  principle 
of  their  religion,  namely,  that  the  Bible 
was  open  to  all.  How  such  a  miscon- 
ception had  gone  forth  amongst  the  per- 
sons who  composed  that  Assembly,  as  that 
the  plan  proposed  for  Ireland  was  the 
same  as  that  which  was  followed  in  Scot- 
land, he  did  not  know,  but  all  he  could  say 
was,  that  they  were  totally  mistaken  upon 
that  point,  and  did  not  rightly  understand 
the  nature  of  the  plan  of  education 
proposed  for  Ireland.  He  was  not, 
at  that  time,   however,   going  to  enter 

into  a  detail  of  the  differences  between 


were  at  the  disposal  of  their  priests  wi 
respect  to  their  study  of  the  Bible,  I 
that,  they  being  so  at  their  priests'  dispos 
in  that  respect,  the  Protestants  were  ci 
prived  of  the  Bible,  and  prevented  from 
unrestricted  study  of  it.  He,  and  the 
who  thought  with  him,  would  never  co 
sent  to  teach  Protestants  that  it  was  prof 
to  keep  out  of  view  any  portion  of  t 
Scriptures ;  neither  did  he  assent  to  t 
necessity  for  giving  them  a  special  liceni 
to  study  out  of  school  hours  that  volur 
which  formed  the  basis  of  all  human  ha 
piness.  If  it  was  true,  that  the  Genei 
Assembly  had  come  forward,  fully  und< 
standing,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Bit 
was  forbidden  during  school  hours,  ai 
addressed  the  petition  before  the  House 
favour  of  the  plan,  he  could  only  lame 
the  circumstance,  and  set  it  down  as 
evil  sign  of  the  times.  But  he  consol 
himself  with  the  thought,  that  the  petiti< 
did  not  embody  any  such  sentiments.  T 
plan  of  education  was  at  variance  with  t 
opinions  of  most  of  his  brethren  of  t 
Irish  Church.  Of  the  Prelates  of  Irelan 
eighteen  were  opposed  to  it ;  the  clerj 
were  also  opposed  to  it;  and  it  was  a1 
deprecated  in  numerous  petitions  from  s 
classes,  but  more  particularly  from  tl 
Presbyterian  Dissenters,  not  only  of  Ir 
land,  but  also  of  Scotland  and  Englan 
He  saw  no  reason  for  making  the  sacrifi 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  agree  t 
nor  why,  if  the  Roman  Catholics  object 
to  the  Bible,  it  should,  on  that  account,  1 
taken  from  the  Protestants.  Allusio 
had  been  made  to  the  opposition  whi< 
the  Irish  Prelacy  had  fostered  among 
their  respective  clergymen  to  this  pi  a 
and  it  had  been  said,  if  the  clergy  were  Ic 
to  their  own  judgment  they  would  appro 
of  the  plan.  Now  he  begged  to  assu 
their  Lordships,  that  so  far  from  the  Bishd 
in  Ireland  being  obliged  to  invite  tl 
clergy  in  their  respective  dioceses  to  obje 
to  the  plan,  they  were  obliged,  very  fr 
quently,to  exert  themselves  to  repress  the 
feelings,  and  to  keep  down  the  ebullitioi 
of  their  warmth  when  expressing  their  ol 

jectioni  to  the  plan.  He  nimielf  hi^  be^ 
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at  the  pains,  in  his  own  diocese,  to  prevent 
meetings  from  being  held  having  in  view 
an  opposition  to  the  plan,  and  he  was  glad 
to  say,  he  had  been  successful  in  his  efforts. 
The  noble  Lord  ( Lord  Plunkett),  in  his  ob- 
servations last  evening,  had  stated  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  applications  for 
schools  on  the  plan,  and  had  cited  Mr. 
Carlyle  as  a  testimony  to  the  fact ;  but 
the  noble  Jjord  ought,  whilst  laying  so 
much  stress  on  this  circumstance  in  favour 
of  the  plan,  to  have  stated  how  those  ap- 
plications were  got  up,  in  order  that  their 
Lordships  might  judge  of  the  value  of  those 
applications.  For  himself,  he  could  say 
that  he  had  seen  letters,  wherein  were  ex- 
posed the  delusions  which  were  practised 
upon  the  Protestants  with  respect  to  the 
plan  of  education,  and  it  was  under  those 
delusions  that  they  had  made  their  appli- 
cations for  schools.  The  most  reverend 
Prelate  here  proceeded  to  read  a  letter  from 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns,  in  support  of  his  al- 
legation, and  concluded  by  expressing  his 
conviction,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  generally  were  to  be  ascertained 
more  correctly  from  their  petitions,  than 
by  any  reference  to  the  number  of  appli- 
cations for  schools  under  the  Government 
plan. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  felt  no  surprise 
at  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  petition 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland ; 
and  he  admitted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
there  was  no  body  of  persons  in  the  king- 
dom better  calculated  to  form  a  just  opinion 
upon  the  subject  of  their  petition,  than 
that  from  which  it  had  proceeded.  But  he 
must,  at  the  same  time,  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  he  concurred  entirely  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most  reverend  Prelate  who  had 
just  spoken,  namely,  that  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
was  not  accurately  informed  upon  the 
subject  of  the  new  plan  of  education 
for  Ireland,  at  the  time  that  the  assent  of 
that  body  was  given  to  the  petition.  He 
knew  that  there  was,  in  general, no  time  so 
uselessly  spent  in  that  House  as  in  dis- 
cussing the  way  in  which  petitions  were 
got  up;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  present  pe- 
tition»  there  had  been  a  considerable  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  General 
Assembly,  and  his  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  it,  he  deemed  it  necessary  to 
bring  it  before  their  Lordships.  It  appeared 
that  at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, at  which  the  resolutions  upon  which 
the  petition  was  founded  were  proposed 


and  agreed  to,  the  Solicitor  General  for 
Scotland,  who  is  a  member  of  that  Assem- 
bly, as  well  as  an  officer  of  the  Government, 
got  up  and  stated,  that  he  had  received 
certain  official  letters  from  a  gentleman 
who  was  also  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment, and  who  was  in  a  situation  where  he 
was  most  likely  to  be  possessed  of  accurate 
information  on  the  subject  of  Ireland — ^he 
meant  the  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     It  appeared  that 
hitherto  the  General  Assembly  had  only 
possessed  that  knowledge  of  the  plan  of 
education  which  was  possessed  by  their 
Lordships,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  public  at  large.    The  letter  to  which 
the  Solicitor  General  referred,  as  having 
been  officially  received,  purported  to  be 
from  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  and 
he  would  refer  to  the  proceedings  in  the 
Assembly,  in  order  to  show  that  that  body 
was  not  before  aware  of  the  real  plan  of 
education,  if  even  they  could  be  supposed 
to  be  so  after  they  had  heard  the  contents 
of  that  letter.     The  noble  Duke  here  re- 
ferred to  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly,  as  reported  in  one  of  the  Scotch 
papers.  An  Elder,  of  the  name  Dr.  Dun- 
can, asked  the  Solicitor  General  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  plan  of  education,  as  he 
did  not  mean  to  foreclose  himself  from  ex- 
pressing his  dissent  from  it.  The  Solicitor 
General  then  explained,  that  one  part  of 
the  plan,  as  stated  by  the  right  hon.  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  was,  that  he  (Mr.  Stanlev) 
saw  no  objection  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Bible  class  in  every  school  which  was  con- 
ducted  on   the  Goveriunent  plan ;   that 
class  to  be  held  once  a  day,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reading  the  Bible,  and  at  which 
the  Protestants  were  to  be  compelled  to 
attend,  but  the  Catholics  were  not  to  be 
forced  to  give  their  attendance.    The  So- 
licitor General  then  said,  that  he  wished 
the  General  Assembly  to  understand,  that 
this  explanation  of  the  plan  did  not  rest 
upon  one, but  upon  several  communications 
from  the  ChiefSecretary  of  Ireland.  Now, 
after  the  Solicitor  General  had  given  this 
information  to  the  General  Assembly,  a 
resolution   was   proposed  by  Dr.   Cook, 
which  was  founded  on  that  communication 
of  the  Solicitor  General,  and  which  would 
be  found  embodied  in  the  petition  to  the 
House.    Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  appro- 
bation of  the  plan  of  education,  by  the 
General  Assembly,  was  solely  obtained  in 
consequence  of  their  belief  that  there  were 
to  be  Bible  classes  in  every  Govemmeot 
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school.  Now,  he  (the  Duke  of  Wellington) 
understood  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  not 
arranged  the  syntem  on  the  plan  stated  to 
the  General  Assembly,  nor  was  he  aware 
that  there  was  any  intention  to  do  so,  and 
yet  it  was  on  that  statement  that  this  pe- 
tition was  founded.  He  certainly  agreed 
that  all  comments  on  the  petition  had 
better  be  avoided,  but  his  attention  having 
been  excited  by  the  document  to  which  he 
had  just  referred  being  put  into  his  hands, 
he  thought  it  but  just  to  the  General 
Assembly  to  give  this  information  to  their 
Lonlships.  The  subject,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
most  important  one ;  it  was  no  less  than 
thd  education  of  a  whole  people,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  had  solemnly  declared, 
that  no  system  could  be  a  proper  one,  as  a 

J>lan  of  national  education,  that  was  not 
bunded  on  the  whole  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  rule  For  doctrine  and  morals.  It  was 
not  thii  meaning  of  the  General  Assembly 
that  the  Sdriptui^s  should  be  taught  out  of 
school  hours.  Its  meaning  was,  that  the 
schoolmaster  should  teach  the  Scriptures 
in  the  schools,  and  that  the  Protestants 
should  be  obliged  to  read  the  Scriptures. 
It  was  not  to  be  a  matter  of  choice,  but  of 
obligation,  and  that  Was  the  meaning  of 
the  petitioners.  They  had  an  Established 
Church,  and  the  clergy  had  the  care  of 
the  national  education,  and  that  education 
ought  to  be  founded  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  whole  Scriptures.  But,  in  the  new 
system,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whole  was  prohibited. 

The  Earl  of  Bclhaven  said,  he  did  not 
rise  to  answer  for  the  proceedings  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
or  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed  there, 
for  he  was  not  a  member  of  that  body, 
and,conscquently,CDuld  notstate  whattook 
place  on  the  occasion  to  which  the  noble 
Duke  alluded.  It  appeared  to  him,  how- 
ever, that  the  noble  Duke  was  in  error 
when  he  averred  that  the  Solicitor  General 
stated  himself  to  have  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land. He  believed  the  Solicitor  General  said 
no  such  thing ;  he  alluded  to  a  letter  which 
had  been  received  by  another  individual, 
a  member  of  the  Assembly ;  but  he  did 
not  at  that  time  say  it  was  an  ofBcial  letter, 
and  he  simply  stated  the  contents  of  that 
letter,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as 
an  inducement,  or  rather  a  foundation,  for 
some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  General 
Assembly  that  day.  The  letter  merely 
stated,    that    the    Government  had    no 


objection  to  the  fotmatioti  Of  Bit 
classes  in  the  schools;  addthepetitionei 
adopting  that  principle,  agreed  in  the  pr 
priety  of  granting  to  the  Protestants  t! 
fullest  liberty  in  the  use  of  the  Bible,  ai 
also  in  its  being  daily  read  in  the  classc 
The  letter,  therefore,  nowhere  stated  th 
compulsion  was  to  be  used  to  form  tho 
classes,  nor  could  the  noble  Duke  mal 
out  that  the  General  Assembly  entertains 
any  idea  that  the  schoolmasters  were 
use  compulsion  towards  forming  the 
Bible  classes.  There  were  no  Cathol 
schoolmasters,  and,  although  a  Cathol 
might  attend  those  classes  if  he  liked,  st 
he  was  very  sure  no  schoolmaster  in  Ir 
land  woultl  ever  think  for  a  moment 
enforce  upon  any  Catholic,  an  attendan 
at  a  class  where  the  Bible  waH  indiscrin 
nately  read.  He  tmderstood  the  Chi 
Secretary  to  say,  that  the  Gotemnke 
had  not  atiy  objection  to  the  formation 
Bible  classes  in  the  tehools,  but  that  tho 
classes  were  not  to  be  formed  durii 
school  hours — they  might  be  held  elth 
before  or  after,  but  were  to  form  no  {xi 
tion  of  the  common  duties  of  the  Scho< 
That  arrangement  would  be  satisfactor 
so  he  understood  it,  and  so  he  believed  tl 
General  Assembly  understood  it ;  and 
such  should  be  the  general  impression 
the  minds  of  the  persons  composing  th 
body,  he  certainly  saw  no  objection  to  tl 
Government  encourflgingthe  estftblishme 
of  those  classes  in  the  schools  in  Ireland 
The  Bishop  of  Exeier  begged  to  trospa 
for  a  short  time  upon  their  I/Mdshii: 
attention.  He  had  been  authorised  1 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Oencr 
Assembly  to  state,  that  the  impressic 
under  which  they  had  drawn  up  a  petiti< 
was,  that  there  would  be  a  Bible  da 
established  within  the  schools.  The  p 
tition  then  before  their  Lordships  tras  tl 
result  of  an  amendment,  moved  upon  a  r 
solution  of  the  Solicitor  General^  by  E 
Cooke,  o^  which  amendment  the  Solicit 
Genertil  said,  that  it  was  so  identical  wi 
his  own  resolution,  that  he  begged  lea 
to  withdraw  his  own  motion,  and  to  secoi 
that  of  Dr.  Cooke.  It  appeared,  thelcfbi 
that  the  petition  had  the  full  weight 
the  Solicitor  GeneraFs  authority ;  and, 
do  justice  to  that  authority,  it  was  rigl 
that  he  should  state  to  their  Lordshi] 
what,  he  was  authorised  by  a  most  respec 
able  member  of  the  General  Assembly  i 
say,  was  the  purport  of  that  learned  gei 
tieman's  declaration.  **  Ceitaiti  comintiii 
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cations,  it  was  said  by  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, had  lately  been  made  to  him,  as  well 
as  to  many  other  gentlemen,  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Secretary  for  Ireland,  from  which 
it  appeared,  that  Mr.  Stanley  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Bible  class  in  these  schools,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  reading  the  Bible  every  day,  at 
which  all  Protestant  children  should  be 
compelled  to  attend,  and  the  Catholic 
children  permitted  and  encouraged,  but 
not  forced  to  attend.  This  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Stanley,  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  not  only  in  one,  but  many  letters, 
and  to  many  gentlemen  equally  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  confidence  as  he  (the  Solicitor 
General)  was,  and  he  was  not  more  certain 
of  his  own  existence  than  that  that  virtual 
obligation  would  be  honestly  and  regularly 
fulfilled."  After  that  declaration,  the 
General  Assembly  Understood  that  they 
had  received  an  assurance,  that  a  d^ily 
Bible  class  was  to  be  established  in  all  thd 
schools  under  the  Doard  of  Cdudatlon  in 
Ireland.  Had  not  this  been  their  full  and 
confident  persuasion,  a  petition  of  a  very 
difibrent  tenour  would  have  been  sent  to 
that  House.  But,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  petitioners,  it  had  since  appeared  that 
the  Solicitor  General  was  unauthorized  in 
giving  the  assurance.  Mr.  Stanley  had 
denied  having  given  dtiy  pledge  or  promises 
to  the  effect  stated  ;  and  it  seemed  that, 
not  only  was  the  statement  of  the 
Solicitor  General  denied,  but  the  object 
of  the  petition  was  refused.  There 
was,  it  appeared,  to  be  no  Bible  class 
in  these  schools.  He  could  tell  their 
Lordships,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  respectable  ministers  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  that  very  strong  feelings  were 
entertained  by  that  Cnurch  with  respect  to 
the  course  pursued  by  his  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment upon  this  question.  He  was 
authorised  to  read  a  letter  received  by  an 
hon.  friend  of  his,  a  Member  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  from  that  gentleman. 
To  any  member  of  the  Government  he  was 
ready  to  show  the  letter ;  but  there  were 
some  strong  phrases  in  it  which  he  certainly 
would  not  read,  were  it  not  necessary  to 
make  their  Lordships  acquainted  with  the 
impression  which  had  been  made  on  the 
Scotch   Church  : — the   writer  said,   *  Mv 

*  object  was,  to  put  you  in  possession  of 

*  another  document,  showing  the  impres- 

*  sion  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly  on 

*  the  subject  of  Irish  education,  and  of  the 

*  Solicitor  General's  trickery.     I  presume 


the  member  of  the  Assembly  you  allude 
to,  as  giving  you  the  true  state  of  feeling 
in  the  Assembly,  was  my  acquaintance, 

Mr. .     His  impression  is  entirely 

the  same  as  my  own,  and  as  that  of  every 
member  of  that  Court  with  whom  I  have 
had   an  opportunity  Of  communicating. 
A  clergyman  of  the  highest  respectability 
in  Edinburgh,  in  writing  to  ttie  the  other 
day,  says,  "  I  cannot  tell  you  hdw  I  aln 
grieved  and  mortified,  and  eveh  Ashamed, 
to  see  in  the  votes  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons *  Petition  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  itt  favour 
of  the  Government  system  of  education 
in  Ireland.*      I  thitik  it  incumbent  on 
every  honest-hearted  Presbyteriftti  to  re- 
iterate these  neglected  and  misrepresented 
petitions  which  have  already  beeil  seht, 
and  to  add  double  emphasis  atid  fbrce  to 
what  has  been  already  too  faintly  and 
feebly  expressed*    The  trick  perpetrated 
by  the  friends  of  Govertimeutiiere  entails 
on  them  indelible  disgrace."     t  do  con- 
fess to  you,  that  I  am  much  of  the  same 
opinion,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that 
the  trick,  as  my  friend  calls  It,  will  recoil 
on  those  who  were  guilty  of  it.     I  think 
it  likely  that,  unless  Government  give  a 
pledge  of  some  kind  that  they  will  carry 
into  bona  fide  effect  the  assurances  of  the 
Solicitor  General,  petitions  embodyitig 
these  assurances  will  pour  in  fVom  Pres- 
byteries in  every  quarter  df  Scotlahd.     I 
may  confers  to  ydu,  my  deaf  Sir,  that  I 
feel  more  deeply  on  this  subject,  as  I 
have  all  along  been  as  strenuous  a  sup- 
porter of  the  cause  of  Reform,  and  of  the 
present  Ministry,  as  my  clerical  character 
permitted  ;  that  is,  I  gave  them  my  good 
wishes  and  my  prayers ;  and,  for  some 
influential  individuals  among  them,  I  eh- 
tertain  a  personal  friendship  which  can 
only  end  with  my  life.     The  disgrace, 
therefore,  which  attaches  to  this  trans- 
action, I  feel  in  some  degree  reflected  on 
myself.  *     Such,    was  the  language  of 
one   of  the   most    respectable    ministers 
of  the   Scotch    Church.       It   confirmed 
what  he  had  said  of  the  petition   being 
adopted  in  error,  and  not  doing  justice  to 
the   feelings  of  the    General   Assembly. 
The  petition  was  different  from  those  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  from  the 
various  Presbyteries  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.     Thoy  all,  without  ex- 
ception,  breathed    a   warmer   and    more 
earnest  spirit  than  was  evinced  in  the  pre- 
sent petition.     He  would  beg  leave  to 
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quote  part  of  one  to  their  Lordships : — 
It  is  not  the  only  objection  of  the  pe- 
titioners to  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  as 
a  daily  class-book,  that  it  ex[K)ses  the 
children  who   attend  the  schools,    and 
more  especially  the  children  of  the  Pro- 
testants, to  the  privation  of  Christian  in- 
struction :    however  this  might  be  com-  | 
pensated  on  separate  days,  or  by  special 
arrangement,  the  petitioners  still  confess  1 
their  strong  repugnance  to  such  a  pro-  j 
scription  of  the  Bible  by  British  law; 
and  that,  not  because  of  its  literary  unfit- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  education,  but 
because  of  its  religious  unfitness,  in  the 
eyes  of  Roman  Catholics,  for  the  free  use 
and  indiscriminate  reading  of  the  people; 
the  petitioners  do  not  object  to  a  book 
of   Scripture    extracts   for    the   purely 
educational  object  of  easy  reading  or  of 
adaptation  to  the  gradual  advancement 
of  the  scholars,  but  only  such  a  compila- 
tion whea  given,  not  as  a  specimen  of 
the  whole,  but  as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole.      However  indefinitely   near   in 
spirit  and  substance  the  proposed  abridg- 
ment can  be  brought  to  the  original  Bi- 
ble, the  petitioners  regard  it  as  a  serious 
infringement  on  right  principle,  that  the 
one  should   be  made  exclusive   of  the 
other — that  a  message  intended  by  God 
for  every  creature  under  heaven  should 
be  altered  in  the  least,  with  the  view  of 
making  it  palatable  to  any  priest,  or  to 
any  people.  The  difference  is  a  vital  one 
when  the  sacred  lessons  of  each  day  are 
drawn  from  a  book  admitted  into  schools 
because  priests  have  sanctioned  it,  instead 
of  being  recognised  as  drawn  from  a  book 
which  neither  priests  nor  people  might 
dare  to  meddle  with.'    That  was  an  ex- 
tract from  the  petition  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh,  and  it  was  understood  to 
have  proceeded  mainly   from  the  pen  of 
that   distinguished  man,   Dr.   Chalmers. 
The  petition  stated,  that  the  petitioners 
having  had  their  attention  directed  to  the 
proposed  system  of  national  education  for 
Ireland ;  and  having  been  led  to  expect 
that  a  modification  of  that  system  would 
be  adopted,  they  hoped  that  it  might  be 
such  as  would   authorise  the  use  of  the 
Bible   as  a  daily  school  book,  in   all  the 
schools  under  the  control  of  Government. 
The   right  reverend   Prelate  referred   to 
several  petitions,   reading  short  extracts 
from  them,    to     substantiate   his    asser- 
tion, that  the  General  Assenibly  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  a  misundsrstanding,  and  that 


the  petitioners  generally,  from  all  pai 
the  country,  were  opposed  to  any  scl 
of  national  education  which  excludec 
parts  of  the  Bible.  After  entering  at 
siderable  length  into  these  petitions 
right  reverend  Prelate  said,  he  tnisti 
might  then  be  allowed  to  recur  to 
observations  of  a  noble  and  learned  '. 
and  of  the  noble  Marquess,  and  he  cor 
ed  he  had  heard  them  with  some  degi 
surprise.  The  noble  Marquess  had 
that  the  children  would  learn,  by  th( 
restricted  studv  of  the  Bible  in  scnool 
the  objectionable  parts  of  the  Bible. 
(the  Bishop  of  Exeter)  assented  t( 
correctness  of  some  part  of  the  remai 
the  noble  Marquess,  but  to  the  adopti 
the  phrase  "  objectionable  parts"  he  < 
not  agree,  because  he  thought  it  impoi 
to  allow  that  any  thing  contained 
embodied  any  impropriety.  He  presu 
however,  that  the  noble  Marqaess  di 
imply  that  any  part  of  the  Scriptures 
objectionable  in  themselves,  but  only  c 
tionable  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Marquess  of  Lansdoum  assented.]  H 
only  doing  justice  to  the  noble  Mar 
by  making  that  remark,  but  he  mu 
permitted  to  add,  that  the  noble  Mar 
was  mistaken  in  supposingthat  a  Scri| 
education  would  be  given  under  th< 
plan.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
moral  and  literary  education  was 
bestowed  on  the  scholars  during  fc 
five  days  of  every  week,  and  that,  d 
these  days,  Scriptural  instruction  ws 
to  be  combined  with  the  moral  and  lit 
education.  It  was  tnie  that  a  volua 
a  part  of  a  volume,  had  been  prepan 
the  use  of  the  scholars,  of  which,  b 
courtesy  of  the  noble  Duke  at  the  he 
the  Board,  he  had  a  copy  in  his  posse: 
It  was  compiled  from  the  Scripture! 
was  not  exhibited  in  the  original  foi 
was  neither  according  to  the  autho 
nor  the  Douai  versions ;  other  matte 
mixed  with  the  Scripture;  aud  it 
especially  provided,  that  it  should  n 
given  to  the  children  as  the  Scrip 
because  that  would  be  opposed  ti 
great  principle  of  the  Roman  Ca 
Church,  according  to  what  the  R 
Catholic  Prelates  themselves  had  s 
Dr.  Kelly,  Roman  Catholic  Archbisb 
Tuam,  said,  in  his  examination  befoi 
Commissioners  of  Education  Inquir 
1825,  **  Every  thing  given  as  Scri 
from  a  version  not  authorised  by  us  \ 
be  objectionable."     Dr.  Curtis,   R( 
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Catholic  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  being 
asked  by  the  Commigsioners,  **  Would  it 
not  be  possible,  that  on  both  sides  we 
should  agree  on  a  certain  paraphrase, 
which  should  alter  the  text  very  little,  and 
possibly  keep  up  the  spirit,  which  should 
not  be,  in  the  opinion  of  either  Protestants 
or  Roman  Catholics,  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
paraph  rase,  as  close  as  possible  V* — answer- 
ed, **  Anything  more  than  a  paraphrase, 
in  which  we  all  agree,  cannot  be  admitted 
without  ofFencc/'  Thus  their  Lordships 
would  perceive,  that  even  extracts  of 
Scripture,  if  oflf'ered  as  such,  were  inad- 
missible. But  no  books  were  yet  provided. 
The  Board  had  been  in  existence  for  nine 
months,  and  had  produced  this  small 
fraction  of  a  volume.  The  Commissioners, 
indeed,  were  required  to  pursue  a  very  dif- 
ferent course.  In  Mr.  Stanley's  letter, 
which  explained  the  foundation  of  the 
Board,  and  prescribed  its  duties,  it  was 
implied,  that  the  Commissioners  were  tode- 
vise  a  system  of  instruction  suitable  to  all 
sects.  That  had  not  been  done,  and  the 
only  book  which  had  issued  from  the 
Board,  beside  the  fraction  of  a  volume  he 
had  referred  to,  was  a  new  edition  of  the 
Decalogue,  which,  to  his  astonishment,  was 
required  to  he  stuck  up  in  every  school ; 
for,  though  it  proceeded  from  a  Protestant 
Government,  it  was  not  framed  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Protestant 
Church.  In  this  new  edition  of  the  Deca- 
logue the  Second  Commandment  ran,  in- 
stead of,  *^  Thou  shalt  not  make  to  thyself 
any  graven  image,"  &c.,  the  version  ran, 
**  graven  thing."  Now,  it  might  be 
well  to  have  had  aversion  of  the  Command- 
ments written  agreeably  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrines,  and  another  in  con- 
formity with  those  of  the  rules  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  but  it  was 
most  improper  to  depart  from  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Church.  Again,  in  this 
Decalogue,  the  Commandments  were  not 
divided — the  children  were  allowed  to 
make  the  division  as  they  pleased.  This 
Catechism,  then,  was  the  last  amongst  the 
achievements  of  the  modern  liberals.  They 
had  retrenched  the  Bible,  and  reformed 
the  Decalogue.  The  noble  Duke  at  the 
head  of  the  Board  had  praised  the  facilities 
afforded  for  religious  education  by  setting 
apart  separate  days  for  that  purpose.  But 
there  were  no  teachers  provided  for  that 
purpose;  it  was  left  to  the  clergy,  and,  if 
he  understood  rightly,  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, the  want  of  roads,  and  the  distance 
VOL.  XIII.  {~i} 


the  clergy  lived  from  one  another,  placed 
physical  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  doing 
this  duty.  If,  however,  it  were  once 
conceded  that  it  was,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
leading  feature  in  any  system  of  education, 
that  religion,  or  the  free  use  of  the  Bible, 
should  form  the  fundamental  principle 
upon  which  that  education  should  be  based; 
it  was  then  necessary  that  teachers  should 
be  appointed  to  afford  that  instruction, 
which  must  the  more  indelibly  impress  re- 
ligious feelings  on  the  minds  of  the  child- 
ren. The  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin  had 
said,  that  he  could  not  see  how  far  opinions 
so  differently  amalgamated  could  be 
brought  to  reconcile  the  religious  feelings 
of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  in  respect  to 
a  system  of  combined  education.  Sup- 
posing, however,  that  a  number  of  those 
schools  were  established  in  every  parish  in 
Ireland,  and  that  it  was  admitted,  in  the 
first  instance,  that  the  clergymen  were  the 
fittest  persons  to  superintend  the  religious 
instruction  of  these  children  (and  he  was 
quite  sure  that,  if  they  did  so  undertake 
the  task,  they  would  perform  their  duty 
most  conscientiously) ;  allowing  this  to  be 
the  case,  he  would  then  ask,  how  would  it 
be  possible  for  the  clergyman  to  attend  all 
the  schools,  in  widely-spread  parishes 
where  every  parish  would  contain  a  number 
of  schools  ?  In  some  parishes  there  were 
eight  or  ten  schools,  and  how  could  one 
clergyman  attend  them  all  ?  The  thing 
was  impracticable;  for  their  Lordships 
must  recollect  the  great  disproportion  of 
the  number  of  parishes  in  Ireland  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  England.  The  pro- 
portion of  parishes  in  Ireland  in  respect  to 
England  was  one  in  ten,  and  that,  he  re- 
peated, placed  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  clergymen  teaching  religion  at 
those  schools.  He  saw  no  means  of 
accomplishing  that  object  but  by  following 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
of  1824,  and  appointing  a  Protestant  and 
a  Catholic  teacher  to  each  school.  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  said  last  night,  that 
he  congratulated  the  House  and  the 
country  upon  the  opposition  which  had 
been  made  to  this  measure.  That  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  said,  that  such  was 
the  success  of  the  plan  adopted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  that  it  bore  down  all 
opposition.  He  had  informed  their  Lord- 
ships that  600applicationshad  already  been 
made,  and  that  a  great  number  of  these 
applications  were  made  from  Protestants, 
and  many  also  from  Roman  Catholics, 
2T 
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Now,  what  the  real  fact  was  would  soon 
1)6  made  to  appear.  He  trusted  he  should 
have  some  opportunity  hereafter  of  calling 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to  tliis 
part  of  the  subject,  as  certain  roturns  had 
been  moved  for,  nearly  a  fortnight  since, 
respecting  these  very  matters,  which  would 
have  given  much  further  information. 
He  regretted  the  circumstance,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  he  meant  to  impute  no  blame 
to  any  person.  But  it  appeared  from  the 
documents  which  he  had  seen,  that  the 
applications  for  schools  did  not  amount  to 
600,  but  to  4/32,  of  which  number  only 
twenty-seven  were  from  clerical  persons,  or 
rather  persons  called  clergymen.  He  said 
"  called  clergymen,"  because  the  term  had 
been  adopted  in  respect  to  all  teachers, 
whereas  he  contended  that  the  term  clergy- 
men applied  only  to  those  who  were  the 
ordained  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  or 
Roman  Catholic  priests.  Of  the  class  of 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  not 
more  than  seventeen  had  applied  ;  of  which 
number,  some  of  the  parties  were  not  con- 
nected with  the  parishes  for  which  they 
applied.  But  with  respect  to  this  system 
he  would  make  some  further  observations. 
One  of  the  main  objects  of  tiie  system 
was,  to  unite  all  the  children  of  the  difTcr- 
ont  persuasions  that  existed  throughout 
Ireland.  This  scheme,  consequently,  re- 
lated to  parishes  in  which  there  were 
clergymen  to  take  charge  of  the  education 
of  the  poor,  and  the  Board,  if  it  could  in 
any  place  get  but  one  signature  of  a  clergy- 
man, might  apply  for  a  national  school 
to  be  established  in  every  parish  in  the 
kingdom.  The  only  object  and  principle 
of  the  Board  would  be  to  get  the  funds  of 
the  country,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  Roman 
Catholic  parents.  He  was  desirous  of 
pursuing  the  subject  further,  for  it  was  one 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  it  pressed 
immediately  upon  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  as  the  present 
was  only  the  occasion  of  presenting  a  pe- 
tition, he  would  refrain  from  trespassing 
any  longer  on  the  time  and  attention  of 
their  Lordships.  He  could  not,  however, 
refrain  from  saying,  that  it  was  a  most 
alarming  crisis,  a  truly  tremendous  symp- 
tom of  the  times,  when  a  national  system 
of  education  could  be  founded  upon  a 
plan  of  soparating  the  literary,  and  oven 
the  moral,  instruction  of  the  people  from  a 
knowledge  of  their  religions  obligations. 


He  would  only  beg  leave  to  ask,  what  wa) 
meant  by  the  moral  instruction  of  th< 
people  ?  He  conceived  that  moral  instruc- 
tion not  only  ought  to  impart  a  knowledge 
of  every  man's  duty  to  his  fellow-belngi 
in  this  world,  but  a  deep  feeling  as  well 
as  a  knowledge  of  his  relation  to  the  Su- 
preme Being,  and  of  his  hopes  of  a  future 
state.  He  would  ask,  could  any  suci! 
instruction  be  true  which  was  not  rouodec 
upon  the  basis  of  God's  words — upon  th< 
basis  of  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Being ' 
And  where  couldthis  be  known  if  instructon 
would  not  look  at  the  Word  of  God  witl 
which  he  had  inspired  the  holy  men  of  old ' 
In  what  utter  ignorance  of  all  such  import 
ant  truths  would  the  people  of  Ireland  Ix 
brought  up,  if,  in  the  system  of  nationa 
education,  there  were  not  the  essentia 
characteristics  of  the  Christian  scheme*  b] 
which  all  men  knew,  and  most  thankfnlh 
acknowledged,  that  their  relations  to  Go< 
were  not  merely  the  relations  of  a  linit< 
creature  to  its  Creator,but  likewise  therela 
tions  of  a  fallen  creature  to  its  Redeemer 
and  of  a  corrupt  creature  to  its  Sanctifiei 
How,  he  would  again  ask,  were  the  poo 
to  be  taught  these  great  and  sacred  con 
nexions,  if  the  word  of  God  itself  were  t 
be  excluded  from  the  system  of  education 
as  far  as  Protestants  were  concerned 
whilst  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catho 
lies,  they  were  to  be  consigned  to  thos 
whose  principle  it  was,  that  it  was  a  ba( 
mode  of  teaching  religious  duties  t 
teach  them  by  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  H 
would  trouble  the  House  but  briefly  wit! 
an  extract  to  show  what  were  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Doyle  upon  the  subject.  Di 
Doyle  had  said,  that  he  considered  tha 
the  children  of  the  Irish  peasantry  wouU 
be  much  better  instructed  in  the  moral  it; 
of  the  Gospel,  by  giving  them  religiou 
books  than  by  giving  them  the  Scripture 
themselves  to  peruse  ;  and  that  he  did  no 
consider  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Gos 
pels  of  Christ  to  the  poor  to  be  one  of  th< 
highest  and  most  valuable  distinctions  o 
the  Christian  religion.  Dr.  Doyle  hai 
added,  that  he  conceived  that  the  poo 
would  be  best  taught  by  religious  booki 
and  not  by  the  book  of  the  author  o 
their  religion.  "  I  prefer,"  said  Dr.  Doyle 
*'  books  of  morality,  in  which  the  rules  o 
life  are  explained  and  inculcated,  to  th< 
Holy  Gospel  itself,  and  such  books 
have  endeavoured  to  circulate  in  my  dio 
These,   he   begged  leave   to   re 


rese. 


mind  the  noble  l^ords,  were  the  swon 
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statements  of  the  opifiions  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Ireland,  statements 
given  before  a  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Sovereign  to  inquire  into  the  mode  of 
instructing  the  poor  of  Ireland.  As  the 
subject  before  the  House  was  only  the 
presentation  of  a  petition,  he  would  not 
further  trespass  upon  their  Lordships,  but 
he  had  felt  himself  called  upon  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  bring  before  the  House  the 
facts  and  observations  to  which  he  had 
culled  its  attention. 

The  Earl  of  Haddmgian  did  not  rise 
with  any  design  of  occupying,  except  for 
a  short  time,  the  attention  of  their  Lord- 
ships, but  he  could  not  refrain  from  mak- 
ing a  few  observations  upon  one  part  of 
the  case,  on  which  there  appeared  to  pre- 
vail much  misconception,  and  which,  from 
circumstances  he  was  enabled  to  clear  up. 
He  had  been  within  the  last  fortnight  m 
Scotland,  and  he  had,  oontequently,  had 
an  opportunity  of  informing  himself  cor- 
rectly of  all  that  had  passed  in  the  General 
Assembly  when  the  subject  of  the  present 
petition  had  been  brought  forward.  He 
felt,  therefore,  that  it  was  no  more  than  just 
and  fair  to  the  noble  Duke,  that  he  should 
add  the  corroboration  of  his  testimony  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  statement  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  made  to  their  Lord- 
ships. It  was  a  fact,  that  when  the  plan 
or  system  of  his  Majesty's  Minislers,  for 
establishing  a  scheme  of  natkmal  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  first  made  known  in 
Scotland,  it  occasioned  a  very  strong  ex- 
citement throughout  the  General  Assembly 
in  that  kingdom,  and  it  was  intended  to 
move  a  set  of  Resolutions,  similar  to  those 
which  had  been  moved  and  carried  in 
other  Clerical  Courts  in  Scotland,  and 
which  condemned  the  whole  design  and 
plan  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers.  When, 
however,  his  Majesty's  Solicitor  General 
for  Scotland  had  made  the  statement  which 
he  had  that  night  in  the  House  been  re- 
presented to  have  made,  the  excitement 
was  certainly  calmed,  and  it  entirely  sub- 
sided. It  became  the  opinion  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly  that  if  in  each  school  there 
were  established  a  daily  class  of  scriptural 
instruction  for  the  Protestant  children, 
from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  children 
should  not  be  excluded,  but  to  which  they 
should  not  be  compelled  to  attend,  there 
could  be  no  possible  objection  to  the  pre- 
sent petition  being  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. Dr.  Cooke  had,  therefore,  moved 
the  resolutions  upon   which  the  present 


petition  had  been  signed.  Butthepethioa 
was  an  approbation  of  a  plan  totally  dis« 
tinct  from  that  which  his  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters now  wished  to  carry  into  execution, 
and  on  this  ground  the  General  Assemblr 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  censured. 
The  views  of  the  General  Assembly  had 
been  strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
which  they  had  passed  in  the  year  179i, 
and  an  extract  of  which  be  wouid  now  b^ 
leave  to  read  to  their  Lordships:—'  An 
'  parochial  schoolmasters  and  other  teaeh- 
'  ers  of  schools  shall  cause  the  Holy  BiUe 
'  to  be  read  as  the  regular  exercise  of  the 
'  school,  and  the  Ministers  of  the  different 
'  parishes  shall  visit  the  schools,  and  there 
^  shall  likewise  be  regular  Presbyter  vislta- 
*  tions  throughout  the  year.'  when  the 
General  Assembly  had  been  led  to  believe, 
by  his  Majesty's  Solicitor  General,  that  It 
was  the  intention  of  Government  to  estab- 
lish such  daily  Bible  classes  in  the  national 
schools,  it  was  not  at  all  surprising  that 
the  excitement  which  had  previously  ex- 
isted in  the  General  Assembly  should  be 
calmed,  or  that  the  Assembly  should 
agree  to  the  petition  which  had  Uiat  night 
been  presented  to  their  Lordships'  House. 
It  was  not  possible,  by  any  contrivance,  to 
construe  the  petitiou  into  an  approbation 
on  the  part  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Scotland,  of  the  plan  of  national  education 
which  Ministers  were  now  carrying  into 
effect  If  the  General  Assembly  had  not 
been  entirely  misled  and  deceived  by  the 
speech  of  his  Majesty's  Solicitor  General, 
tbev  would  have  sent  up  a  very  strong 
and  decided  petition  against  the  plan 
of  Government.  He  had  occupied  the 
time  of  their  Lordships  to  a  greater 
length  than  he  intended,  but  he  certainly 
did  feel  very  desirous  that  the  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  subject  by  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  Scotland,  should  not  be 
so  mis-stated  and  misrepresented  as  they 
had  been  in  that  House. 

Lord  PlmUkett  would  repeat  the  state- 
ment which  he  had  made  upon  a  previous 
evening,  that  the  applications  in  favour  of 
the  Government  plan  from  Ireland  bad 
already  exceeded  tne  number  of  600.  Al- 
ready were  there  125,000  boys  in  pro- 
gress to  receive  education  in  the  national 
schools  about  to  be  established  by  his 
Majesty's  Government,  and  this  number 
exceeded  what  had  been  taught  by  the 
Kildare-street  Society  for  many  years. 
He  entirely  and  cordially  concuned  in 
the  principles  laid  down  bj  the  noUe 
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Duke,  that  no  system  of  education  could 
be  considered  as  a  national  system  ir  it 
were  founded  upon  abstract  principles  of 
morality,  without  reference  to  the  pria- 
ciples  of  revealed  religion.  He  would 
even  go  further  than  the  noble  Duke  had 
gune,  and  lay  down  as  a  first  principle, 
that  in  ibis  country  no  scheme  of  national 
education  could  beneiit  the  people  if  it 
did  not  include  the  doctriaes  which  gave 
thein  the  opportunity  of  being  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  duty  which  they  owed 
to  their  Creator,  and  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  study 
of  the  Gospel.  He  would  maintain, 
that  in  every  system  or  scheme  of  national 
education,  let  it  emanate  from  whom  it 
might,  religion,  according  to  the  essential 
doctrines  of  Christianity,  must  be  brought 
in  aid  of  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
morality.  But  still,  notwithstanding  this, 
no  man  was  more  firmly  convinced  than 
he  was,  that  it  was  most  desirable  to  have 
a  system  of  national  education  which  could 
include  every  class  and  persuasion  of 
subjects  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where  a  vast 
majority  of  the  people  were  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  it  appeared  to  him 
obviously  essential,  not  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  any  elements  which  should 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  the  Roman 
■■  t'aiholic  children  from  the  benefits  of  the 
education,  which  those  schools  were  in- 
tended to  dift"use  for  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  kingdom  in  general.  No  man  could 
deny,  that  to  the  people  of  a  country  situ- 
ated as  Ireland  was,  great  would  lie  the 
iKnefits  of  a  moral  education,  and  great 
likewise  would  be  the  advantages  of  literary 
instruction,  and  these  would  be  inBnitely 
enhanced  if  they  could  be  taught  consist- 
ently with  the  religion  of  each  of  the 
Christian  seels,  so  that  no  denomination  of 
Christians  should  be  repelled  from  the 
national  schools.  It  must  be  the  wish  of 
every  well  meaning  and  seusil>Ie  man  that 
the  national  system  should  be  made 
the  foundation  of  national  concord,  and 
the  means  of  bringing  a  hostile  and  in- 
flamed people  within  the  pale  of  civil  so- 
ciety. Was  it  not  a  most  fearful  thing  lo 
say,  that  you  could  not  give  the  people  ihe 
bencfils  of  the  Scripture,  unless  vuu  closed 
against  them  the  book  in  whicli  were  in- 
troduced the  cxtracld  from  the  Gospel  ? 
The  reverend  Prelate  did  not  appear  lo 
complain  of  the  book  of  extracts  iti'df.iinil 
he  (Ixird  Plunkctt)  had  received  copies  of 
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the  books  tobeusediathenatioDalicha 
and  he  found  that  not  lesa  than  niai 
them  had  been  adopted  from  the  be 
which  had  been  actually  approved  of 
used  by  the  Ki  Ida  re- street  Society.  Bo 
circulated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  scfai 
had  likewise  been  used,  and  he  was  haj 
to  say,  that  the  Romaa  Catholic  teacl 
had  cheerfully  submitted  to  every  al 
ation  which  had  been  suggested  or  ( 
posed  by  the  Protestant  Board,  Vt 
respect  to  the  opinions  which  mig^t 
entertained  of  the  national  schools 
Scotland,  he  must  be  permitted  to 
serve,  that  the  circumstances  of  Scotli 
and  Ireland  were  totally  different.  ' 
one  was  a  country  altogether  Protest) 
whilst  in  the  other  the  great  maiortt; 
the  population  was  of  the  Roman  Cath' 
persuasion.  In  one  country  the  difiei 
sects  were  in  harmony,  whilst  in  tba  ot 
they  had  long  been  divided ;  and  it 
now  the  general  wish  to  unite  them 
habits  of  social  concord.  The  noble  1 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Haddington) 
acknowledged,  that  the  General  Aasen 
of  Scotland  would  conxent  to  the  schi 
of  national  schools  upon  one  condit 
namely,  that  in  each  school  there  sh< 
he  established  a  daily  Bible  class. 
would  only  observe  to  the  noble  Barl,  i 
every  member  of  GoTernuient  was 
opinion  that  the  Dible  might  be  taugh 
each  school  every  day  out  of  school  ho 
They  concurred  that  in  the  common  scl 
hours  all  should  have  the  benefit  of  o 
mon  scriptural  instruction,  whilst  at  oi 
hours  each  sect  should  have  afforded  I 
every  means  of  scriptural  instruction, 
cording  to  its  own  wishes,  principles 
notions.  With  respect  to  the  observati 
which  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
made  agaiustthe  Roman  Catholic  teach 
he  (Lord  Plunkett)  was  able  to  sp 
positively  on  the  subject,  and  he  w( 
assert,  that  they  farmed  an  assembly  q 
•respectable  teachers  as  any  in  the  emf 
Another  objection  had  been  made,  thai 
one  of  the  books  of  extracts,  in  the  qui 
tion  of  the  CommandmeDls  from  the  B 
of  EiioduB,  the  word  "Thing"  had  h 
substituted  for  the  word  "  Image." 
far  from  tliis  being  any  stumbling-bic 
it  had  been  agreed  that  three  boards  mi 
be  put  up  in  the  schools,  one  with 
word  "Image"  and  one  with  "thi 
and  the  third  (^ntaining  an  account  of 
ililTcrence  lu-tween  the  two  religiotiscie 
on  this  subject.   Wbeneuch  wutfiaa 
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he  saw  no  objection  whatever  to  the  ex- 
pression. 

The  Bishop  o^  Exeter  said,  that  he  did 
not  object  to  the  form  in  which  the  Com- 
mandments were  drawn  up  of  itself,  but 
^only  because  it  professed  to  be  according 
to  the  formula  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Lord  Bclhavcn  expressed  his  firm  belief 
that  his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, had  not  been  guilty  of  the  conduct 
which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  the  ob- 
servation jnst  made  by  his  noble  friend 
almost  superseded  the  necessity  of  his  say- 
ing a  single  word  ;  for  his  only  object  in 
rising  was,  to  vindicate  his  learned  friend 
from  the  charge  brought  against  him,  not 
by  the  right  reverend  Prelate,  but  by  his 
correspondent,  whose  letter  he  had  read 
extracts  from.  The  long  polemical  dis- 
course with  which  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late had  indulged  the  House,  after  the  at- 
tack upon  his  learned  friend,  might,  per- 
haps, have  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  that  circumstance.  He  could 
not  help  thinking,  that  of  all  the  persons 
who  heard  the  right  reverend  Prelate's 
speech,  not  one,  even  of  those  who  most 
approved  of  its  contents,  could  entirely 
approve  of  the  time  which  he  had  selected 
for  its  delivery ;  and  he  could  not  help 
thinking,  that  no  noble  Lord  would  feel 
inclined  to  follow  the  right  reverend  Pre- 
late's example.  With  respect  to  the  author 
of  the  letter  from  which  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  had  read  some  passages,  he  would 
take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  if  he  were 
of  the  respectable  character  described  by 
the  right  reverend  Prelate,  he  would  be 
disposed  to  himent,  rather  than  to  rejoice, 
at  the  use  which  had  been  publicly  made 
of  his  most  hasty,  ill-advised,  and  utterly 
inaccurate  expressions.  The  right  reve- 
rend Prelate  said,  that  the  author  of  that 
letter  gave  the  Government  his  prayers ; 
if  so,  he  bestowed  them  in  private,  whilst 
he  commissioned  another  to  vent  his  slan- 
der against  them  in  public.  Every  one 
who  was  acquainted  with  the  high  charac- 
ter of  his  learned  friend,  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Scotland ,  must  know  that  he  was 
utterly  incapable  of  the  conduct  which  had 
been  imputed  to  him.  The  Solicitor 
General  was  celebrated  at  the  Scotch  Bar 
for  the  exact  accuracy  of  his  statements. 
He  was,  indeed,over-scrupulously  accurate. 
This  circumstance  alone  was  sufficient  to 
convince  him,  that  his  learned  friend  had 
never  made  the  statement  respecting  the 


letter  attributed  to  Mr.  Stanley,  because 
Mr.  Stanley  never  wrote  any  such  letter. 
Perhaps  he  had  stated  enough  to  show 
that  the  charge  brought  against  his  learned 
friend  was  unfounded ;  but  it  fortunately 
happened,  that  the  charge  having  already 
been  ventilated  in  the  public  prints,  some 
high  legal  authorities  in  Scotland,  who 
were  present  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
had  written  to  him  to  state,  that  the 
Solicitor-General  made  no  such  statement 
as  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  him. 
He  was,  fortunately,  able  also  to  confirm 
his  own  statement  by  the  written  commu- 
nications of  persons  who  were  present.  He 
therefore  took  it  to  be  absolutely  certain, 
that,  on  no  better  authority  than  an 
erroneous  report  in  a  newspaper,  in  a 
country  where,  be  it  observed,  reports  were 
not  so  correct  nor  accurate  by  a  great 
deal  as  they  were  in  this  country,  where 
reporting  was  more  of  an  art,  better  prac- 
tised, and  better  understood,  and  more 
skilfully  exercised  than  in  Scotland  — 
where,  instead  of  debates  every  night,  as 
their  Lordships  knew  to  their  cost  was  the 
case  here,  there  was  merely  a  discussion  in 
the  General  Assembly  three  or  four  times 
in  one  month  only  during  the  whole  year — 
upon  no  better  authority,  he  repeated, 
than  a  report  taken  under  these  circum- 
stances, was  the  charge  founded,  that  his 
learned  friend  had  attempted  to  practise  a 
trick.  He  could  have  wished  that,  be- 
fore the  right  reverend  Prelate  brought 
forward  a  charge  of  that  nature,  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  would  have  profited  by 
past  experience.  The  right  reverend  Pre- 
late, or  rather  his  correspondent,  had 
attributed  to  the  Solicitor  General  a  trick, 
in  order  to  accomplish  a  particular  object. 
Not  many  months  ago,  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  charged  some  member  of  the 
Government  with  having  been  guilty  of  a 
very  gross  abuse  of  official  duty,  in  be- 
traying the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by, 
he  would  not  say  how  high  a  personage, 
and  with  having  given  for  publication  in  a 
newspaper,  a  confidential  letter,  written  by 
a  noble  Duke  to  the  King.  That  charge 
was  indignantly  denied ;  it  was  indig- 
nantly denied  by  every  member  of  the 
Government  then  present  in  the  House. 
It  turned  out,  however,  that  not  only  no 
member  of  the  Government  who  had  a 
seat  in  that  House  published  the  letter  — 
not  only  that  it  was  not  published  by  any 
of  their  colleagues  in  the  other  House, 
nor  that  they  were  not  cognizant  of  its 
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publication — not  only  that  it  had  not 
come  from  the  Treasury,  whence  it  was 
hoped  that  it  might  be  traced  to  proceed, 
nor  that  the  Foreign  Office  was  polluted 
with  the  stain  of  breach  of  trust  to  the 
Sovereign — nor  that  it  had  found  ils  way 
into  the  paper  from  the  Admiralty,  nor 
from  the  Exchec^uer,  nor  from  any  other 
department  of  the  Government ;  nor  even 
from  the  Lord  Chancellor  himself  (he 
thanked  his  noble  friend  for  reminding  him 
that  he  had  forgot  to  protect  a  place 
nearer  home),  but  that,  actually,  nobody 
had  published  it  at  all — that  there  was  no 
corpus  delicti,  as  the  lawyers  said  —  that 
the  oflence  had  never  been  committed  by 
any  body — that  there  was  no  principal, 
because  there  was  no  offence — no  ac- 
cessory, beca'ise  there  was  no  principal — 
no  privity,  because  there  was  notliinj^  to 
be  cognizant  of.  When  the  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  newspaper,  was  compared 
with  the  letter  that  was  written— and  he 
could  assure  their  Tx)rdships  that  it  was 
most  carefully  compared  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  tlic  charge  made  by  the 
right  reverend  Prelate,  because,  from  the 
confidence  of  the  assertion  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate — from  his  statement,  that 
the  letter  was  copied  verbatim — Ministers 
"Were  led  to  suspect,  that  what  was  known  to 
have  happened  before  had  occurred  again, 
namely,  the  trick  (it  might,  indeed,  be  so 
called)  of  using  a  Cabinet  key  to  open  a 
Cabinet  box.  When  people  heard  such 
assertions  confidently  made,  they  could  not 
suppose  that  there  was  no  foundation  what- 
ever for  them;  and  that  the  right  reverend 
Prelate  might  as  well  have  drcanit  of  the 
circumstances  which  he  had  stated,  for  all 
the  truth  there  was  in  them,  for  no  facts  ever 
happened  corresponding  to  the  right  rever- 
end Prelate's  assertions.  But,after  these  as- 
sertions, it  could  not  be  believed  that  not  a 
line,  nor  half  a  line,  nor  even  a  single  word 
of  the  original  letter — for  the  communica- 
tion of  a  single  word  would  have  been  as 
much  a  breach  of  confidence  as  the  pub- 
lication of  the  whole  letter — had  ever  been 
published,  or  was  contained  in  that  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  newspaper.  Upon 
the  most  minute  investigation  it  turned 
out,  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  found- 
ation for  the  riirht  reverend  Prelate's 
charge.  The  writer  of  the  letter  in  the 
newspaper  came  forward,  and  declared 
j)ublic!y.  that  he  had  no  more  knowledge 
of  the  letter,  than  he  had  obtained  in  con- 
versation in  society,    and    that  he  knew 
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nothing  of  its  substance,  and  much  less  oi 
its  words.  He  was  really  quite  happy 
that  the  right  reverend  Prelate  had 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  refreshing 
his  memory  with  respect  to  tliis  notable 
passage  in  his  Parliamentary  life,  short 
though  it  had  been.  The  right  reverend 
Prelate  would  excuse  him  for  teUing  him, 
that  if  his  Parliamentary  life  should  be 
extended  to  as  great  a  length  as  he  hiai- 
sclf  could  desire,  it  would  never  furDJsh  a 
more  remarkable  passage.  He  had  thoug^ht 
it  necessary  to  say  thus  much,  in  vindica- 
tion of  a  learned  person  who  was  abseut. 

The  Duke  of  JVclli7iyion  said,  he  had 
thought  it  his  duty  to  state  what  he  had 
stated,  and  nothing  he  had  heard  had  at 
all  shaken  his  opinion. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter :  In  the  matter 
referred  to  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
he  had  not  given  his  own  opinion  ;  he  had 
only  said  that  such  things  were  stated, 
The  noble  Duke  not  then  in  his  place, 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  got  up  in  hi^ 
place,  and  said,  that  the  statement  was 
correct,  and,  having  only  mentioned  it  as 
stated  by  others,  he  did  not  conceive  him- 
self responsible  for  it. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  the  right 
reverend  Prelate  might  have  stated  onl^ 
what  he  heard,  but  he  should  have  made 
his  statement  with  more  caution.  T\u 
right  reverend  Prelate  had  distinctly  stated 
that  there  had  been  a  breach  of  conii 
dence  in  some  office  of  Government,  bj 
the  publication  of  a  letter  from  a  nobU 
Duke  (Buckingham),  which  that  nobh 
Duke  had  said  was  published  verl/atiM 
He  was  inclined  to  think,  that  the  nobh 
Duke  had  been  led  into  the  mistake  b;^ 
confidence  in  the  authority  of  the  rijjhi 
reverend  Prelate,  and  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) had  merely  suggested  that  he  oughi 
to  be  set  right. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  said,  that  lu 
had  sat  by  the  noble  Duke  upon  tlie  occa' 
sion  referred  to,  and  the  noble  Duke,  t< 
the  best  of  his  recollection,  had  said  tha' 
it  was  "  almost  verbatim,**  and  that  n< 
copy  of  the  letter  had  been  given  to  an] 
one,  and  it  had  been  shown  only  to  twc 
individuals.  Tliat  was  what  had  beer 
stated  by  the  noble  Duke.  He  must  say 
that  he  thought  the  right  reverend  Prelati 
was  justified  in  what  he  had  said. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  if  ter 
noble  Dukes  repeated  ten  times,  that  the 
letter  published  was  a  verbatim  copy  ol 
the  letter  addressed  to  the  King,  he  (the 
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]^rd  Chancellor)  must  contradict  the 
statement.  He  had  coropared  the  letter 
himself  with  the  publication;  others  had 
compared  it,  and  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est pretence  for  saying,  that  the  person 
who  had  written  the  letter  in  the  news- 
paper had  ever  seen  the  letter  addressed 
to  tlic  King.  The  author  of  the  news- 
paper letter,  who  signed  himself  "  Radical" 
was  well  known,  and  he  had  come  forward 
afterwards,  and  distinctly  stated,  that  his 
information  was  derived  from  ordinary 
society,  and  from  a  consideration  of  the 
general  course  of  events  at  that  time  ;  and 
that  he  had  no  communication  whatever  on 
the  subject,with  any  member  of  his  Majesty's 
Govenmient.  He  repeated,  that  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  the  real  letter  published, 
and  that  the  writer  of  the  newspaper  letter 
had  no  possible  access  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  his  Majesty. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  bego;ed  it 
might  be  understood,  that  he  had  not  him- 
self stated  that  the  published  letter  was 
alniost  verbatim  a  copy  of  the  real  letter. 
He  had  merely  stated  that  his  noble  friend 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  said  so. 

The  Marquess  of  Lansdown,  having 
been  one  of  those  who  assisted  at  the 
comparison  of  the  real  with  the  published 
letter,  could  distinctly  declare,  that  there 
was  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  re- 
semblance implied  ;  and  the  comparison 
did  not  afford  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  any  breach  of  confidence  had 
been  practised. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  must  ajjain 
remind  their  Lordships,  that  he  had  only 
repeated  the  words  of  his  noble  friend. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  disclaimed  any 
intention  of  imputing  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness that  he  had  made  any  such  state- 
n)eut.  It  was  the  noble  Duke,  the  writer 
of  the  original  letter,  who  had  been  mis- 
led by  the  confident  assertion  of  the  right 
reverend  Prelate. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter  complained  of 
the  incorrect  manner  in  which  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  had  described  his  con- 
duct. He  had  never  made  any  confident 
assertion  on  the  subject.  He  had  merely 
said,  that  he  had  heard  that  such  a  cir- 
cumstance had  occurred,  and  had  asked 
the  noble  Duke,  if  he  would  permit  him  to 
inquire  if  it  was  true,  and  the  noble  Duke 
had  answered  that  it  was  true. 

Lord  Sufficld  said,  that  the  right  rev- 
erend Prelate  had  mentioned  the  date  of 
the  letter,  before  the  noble  Dukespoke« 


The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  it  had  been 
publicly  stated,  that  the  letter  had  been 
published  verbatim  in  the  newspaper,  by 
means  of  a  breach  of  confidence  m  some 
one  of  the  Ministers,  but,  on  examining 
the  newspaper,  it  was  actually  proved  that 
the  letter  was  not  given,  nor  even  pro- 
fessed to  be  given,  in  the  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  contained  only  a  general  com- 
mentary upon  a  supposed  letter. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  had  understood  the 
right  reverend  Prelate,  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to,  to  assert  that  a  particular  news- 
paper contained, on  a  particular  day,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Editor,  a  copy  of  a  confiden- 
tial letter  written  to  his  Majesty  by  a  noble 
Duke,  which  the  writer  of  the  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  the  newspaper  could  not 
have  obtained  without  a  gross  breach  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  some  one  of  bis 
Miijesty's  Ministers.  He  (Earl  Grey)  had 
heard  the  charge  with  indignation  at  the 
time,  and  had  declared,  that  he  believed 
it  to  be  utterly  unfounded  ;  and  that  it 
certainly  was  so  as  it  might  be  supposed 
to  affect  himself.  On  a  subsequent  com- 
oarison  of  the  real  letter  with  the  letter 

I 

signed  **  Radical,"  it  appeared  that  there 
was  not  in  the  former,  one  passage  which 
bore  the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  latter. 

Lord  Holland  said,  that  it  had  been  said 
that  the  paper  was  to  be  proscuted.  What 
for?  For  having  said,  that  it  had  heard 
what  was  the  contents  of  a  supposititious 
letter.  But  the  right  reverend  Prelate 
now  defended  himself  for  having  brought 
a  foul  charge  against  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, upon  what  he  had  heard.  Equal 
justice  should  be  dealt  out  to  all;  and 
when  a  person,  for  stating  at  public  meet- 
ings, or  for  writing  in  a  newspaper,  certain 
things  as  supposititious,  which  were  not 
true,  were  called  foul  and  calumnious, 
libellous  and  slanderous  assailants ;  when 
a  man  was  so  assailed  for  having  said  so 
much,  their  Ix)rdships  would,  he  was  sure, 
agree  with  him,  that  it  did  not  suit  the 
dignity,  and  was  not  becoming  the  cha- 
racter of  that  House,  that  upon  a  mere 
light  hearsay,  a  Member  of  the  House 
should  make  a  foul  allegation  and  charge 
against  his  Majesty's  Government. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  said,  that  he  had  not 
called  the  newspaper  libellous  or  scandal- 
ous. He  had  noticed  it ;  but  the  noble 
Lord  knew  that  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween noticing  a  paper  and  prosecuting  it. 

Lord  Holland  was  content  with  the 
question  as  it  had  been  stated  by  the 
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noble  Earl.  The  notice  was  taken  of  the 
paper  in  that  House  in  the  way  he  had 
mentioned. 

The  Earl  of  Eldon  replied,  the  noble 
Lord  was  well  aware,  that  there  was  a 
gpreat  difFereoce  between  a  notice  in  that 
House,  and  a  prosecution. 

The  Bishop  of  Exeter ^  having  been 
charged  with  misrepresentation  upon 
hearsay,  for  having  said,  that  a  certain 
letter,  published  in  a  newspaper,  could 
not  have  been  obtained  without  a  breach 
of  confidence,  he  begged  to  state,  that  he 
had  said  no  such  thing.  He  had  only  put 
a  question.  Their  Lordships  would  recol- 
lect, that  what  they  were  talking  about 
occurred  three  months  ago  ;  and  it  became 
no  man  to  be  confident  of  the  extreme 
accuracy  of  his  recollection.  He  would, 
however  state  with  confidence,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  had  qualified  all  he  had  then 
said.  He  had  never  said,  that  he  believed 
it  himself  but  he  had  said  that  it  was 
believed  by  other  persons,  that  there  was 
a  connexion  between  that  paper  and  the 
Government,  and  that  belief  gave  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  that  paper  a  peculiar 
weight.  He  had  stated  that  he  believed 
the  contrary,  but  that  such  was  the  belief 
of  others,  and  that  belief  his  Majesty's 
Government  had  indignantly  repelled. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late had,  at  the  same  time,  given  as  a 
proof  of  the  connexion  which  he  said  ex- 
isted between  a  certain  paper  and  ihe  Go- 
vernment, that  it  had  published  what  it 
could  only  have  obtained  from  persons  in 
the  Government.  The  right  rev.  Prelate 
disliked  insinuations,  but  he  stated  what 
he  believed,  and  all  the  venom  went  forth 
with  the  thin  veil  which  the  right  rev.  Pre- 
late cautiously  spread  over  it.  lie  felt 
only  disgust  at  the  time,  and  now  he  felt 
nothing  but  contempt. 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  called  upon 
the  House  to  mark  the  language  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  The  charge  he  had  made 
was  not  very  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  The  noble  Earl  had,  for  the  first 
time,  he  believed,  said  he  felt  contempt 
for  a  member  of  the  right  rev.  Bench.  He 
called  u|)on  the  House  to  protect  the  right 
rev.  Bench.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  had 
onlv  stated  his  belief,  and  that  belief  was 
confirmed  at  the  time  by  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Duke  (Buckingham).  He 
thoup:lit  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  had  very  unfairly  attacked 
that  noble  Duke  in  his  absence. 


The  Bishop  of  Exeter  entreated  their 
Lordships  not  to  pursue  this  discussion. 
He  was  sorry  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
raising  this  excitement.  Whether  his 
public  life  had  been  such  as  to  justify  the 
expression  of  contempt  on  the  part  of  the 
noble  Earl,  he  must  leave  to  those  who 
had  observed  his  conduct.  He  would  say 
nothing  further,  than  that  he  trusted  to  his 
character  to  protect  him  against  such  a 
remark. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  hoped  the  noble 
Marquess  (Salisbury)  would  excuse  him  if 
he  did  not  confess  himself  wrong.  He 
had  originally  replied  to  a  charge,  and 
that  which  was  a  defence  the  noble  Mar- 
quess had  converted  into  an  attack.  He 
would  not  confess  himself  wrong,  because, 
with  all  respect  to  the  noble  Marquess,  he 
believed  himself  right.  The  noble  Duke 
referred  to,  he  believed,  was  at  the  time 
under  a  complete  mistake,  or  he  never 
could  have  said,  that  a  letter  appeared 
verbatim  in  a  Newspaper,  which  never  ap- 
peared at  all. 

The  Petition  was  laid  on  the  Table. 

Division  or  Counties  andBoukd- 
AiiiEs  OF  Boroughs.]  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  moved  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  House  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Division  of  Counties'  Bill,  when — 

Lord  Wynford  did  not  apprehend  much 
opposition  to  the  Motion  which  he  rose  to 
make  ;   but,  if  he  met  with  any,  it   must 
come  from  some  of  his  noble  friends,  who, 
notwithstanding  the   change   which    had 
taken   place  in   the   Constitution   of  the 
country,  still  retained   an  attachment  to 
nomination  boroughs.     The  course    their 
Lordships  were  then  called  upon  to  pur- 
sue was  quite  at  variance  with  the   usual 
practice  of  the  House — never  to  legislate 
upon  any  question  depending  upon  circum- 
stances   to  which    each  Member  of   the 
House  had  equal  access,  without  previously 
obtaining  all  the  information  possible.     It 
was  one  of  their  Standing  orders,  that,  in 
matters  of  trade,  no  new  law  was  to  be 
introduced  till  it  had  been  referred  to  a 
Committee,  because  their  Lordships  were 
not  supix)sed  to  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  trade,  as  to  be  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  of  making  alterations  in  the 
laws  concerning  it.     He  begged  to  ask, 
what  new  measure  could  possibly  be  sub- 
mitted to  their  Lordships,  containing   so 
many  local  details,  which  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  House  could,  by  nopoaiibility, 
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be  acquainted  with,  as  the  measure  now 
before  them  ?  Noble  Lords  might  be  ac- 
quainted with  particular  boroughs — they 
might  know  the  state  of  property  in  and 
near  them,  and  might  be  aware  of  all  the 
circumstances  entering  into  the  considera- 
tion of  prescribing  the  boundaries  of  those 
boroughs;  but  they  could  not  possibly  be 
otherwise  than  merely  partially  acquainted 
with  all  the  boroughs  in  the  kingdom — 
they  could  not  have  such  a  knowledge  of 
ail  die  boroughs,  as  to  be  enabled  to  say 
what  were  the  proper  boundaries  for  each. 
Their  Lordships  would  perceive,  that  a 
constituency  of  a  given  number,  which 
might  in  one  place  be  independent,  might, 
from  a  different  state  of  property,  in 
another  place,  be  such  as  to  make  the 
other  place  a  complete  nomination  bo- 
rough, and  render  it  unfit  to  possess  the 
right  of  sending  Representatives  to  Parlia  • 
ment.  Without  going  any  further,  he  had 
shown,  he  thought,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  pass  this  Bill  into  a  law,  without  making 
inquiries  as  to  the  state  of  property,  the 
extent  of  the  constituency,  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country  in  and  immediately 
adjoining  all  the  small  boroughs.  He  did 
not  say,  that  a  similar  inquiry  was  neces- 
sary for  all,  and  he  should,  therefore,  limit 
his  Motion  to  those  boroughs,  the  state  of 
which,  appeared  to  him,  to  render  that  in- 
quiry necessary.  To  great  towns,  such  as 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others,  his 
proposition  did  not  apply,  for  they  pos- 
sessed a  constituency  such  as  to  render  it 
impossible  that  they  should  become  the 
instruments  of  any  one  person ;  or  that 
any  one  individual,  or  any  set  of  individ- 
uals, should  be  able  to  prevent  the  exercise 
of  an  independent  choice  of  Representa- 
tives. But  in  places,  possessmg  only  100, 
200,  or  300  voters  it  would  depend  on  the 
state  of  property  in  the  districts,  whether 
they  could  exercise  a  free  and  unbiassed 
choice.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  place  of 
300  constituents,  every  one  of  whom  rent- 
ed property  from  the  same  person,  would 
that  place  not  be  a  nomination  borough  ? 
He  hoped  therefore  that  their  Lordships, 
before  they  proceeded  to  legislate,  would 
appoint  a  Committee  to  inquire  whether 
the  different  boroughs  could  exercise  a 
free  choice,  and  if,  in  any  case,  a  borough 
could  not,  whether  the  boundaries  pre- 
scribed to  it,  should  not  be  altered  and 
extended,  so  as  to  render  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  or  district  independent  of 

any  particular  indmdoal.    In  the  six  to* 


lumes  upon  their  Lordships*  TsUe,  tbcy 
would  6nd  a  statement  of  sixty  towns, 
the  constituency  of  which  was  under  300. 
He  was  snre  that  their  Lordships  who 
were  anxious  that  the  great  measure  of 
Reform  should,  now  that  it  had  become 
the  law,  be  carried  into  full  effect,  wouM 
feel  it  necessary,  that,  with  respect  to 
every  one  of  these  sixty  b(m>ugli8,  there 
should  be  instituted  an  inquiry,  such  as  he 
had  adverted  to.  But  there  was  another 
class  of  places  to  which  he  wished  to  draw 
their  attention  ;  those  which,  at  present 
might  contain  more  than  300  occupiers  of 
premises  of  the  value  of  10/.,  which  bo- 
roughs, in  the  year  1831,  were  returned  as 
not  possessing  300  inhabitants,  who  occu- 
pied premises  rated  at  10/.  Their  Lord- 
ships were  aware  that  the  principle  of 
rating  had  been  since  departea  from,  and 
that,  as  the  criterion  of  qualification,  the 
supposed  annual  value  of  the  premises  had 
been  taken  instead ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  several  places  were  now  represent- 
ed as  containing  300  persons,  occupying 
houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  10/.  wbicn 
were  not  included  in  the  list  previously 
prepared.  In  many  cases,  the  Commis- 
sioners appeared  to  have  proceeded  on  a 
principle  which  was  hardly  satisfactory, 
and  had  altered  the  position  of  some  of 
these  towns,  in  consequence  of  the  yearly 
value  being  the  criterion  of  qualification, 
from  that  in  which  they  stood  before,  when 
the  rating  was  the  principle  which  guided 
them.  Take,  for  instance,  Evesham, 
which  just  contahied  the  requisite  number 
of  houses  to  entitle  it  to  the  right  of  send- 
ing Members  to  Parliament,  including  the 
parts  adjoining.  The  Commissioners  had 
inquired  as  to  the  number  of  houses  of 
the  annual  value  of  10/.;  and  ascertained, 
that  there  were  five  or  six  above  the  requi- 
site number.  But  from  whom  did  tney 
obtain  this  information?  From  persons 
who  were,  doubtless,  desirous  that  the 
borough  of  Evesham  should  have  the 
privilege  of  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  were  willing  to  make  the  num- 
ber of  houses  of  the  required  value  as 
large  as  possible ;  the  Commissioners  con- 
tented themselves  with  asking  the  Church* 
wardens  and  overseers  of  the  town  ;  ac- 
cording to  whose  statement  it  appeared, 
that  the  number  of  qualified  houses  ex- 
ceeded 300  by  a  small  number,  without 
any  addition  from  the  country  adjoining. 
This  was  a  case  which  demanded  inauiry: 

it  was  fitting  that  their  Loidsbipi  wmi 
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know  whether  the  representations  of  the 
Churchwardens  andOvcrseers  were  correct, 
and  whether,  from  a  desire  which  they 
might  possibly  feel  to  retain  the  right 
of  returning  Members  to  Parliament, 
they  might  not  have  raised  the  value  of 
this  place  a  little  higher,  perhaps,  than  it 
ought  to  have  been,  were  it  impartially 
examined.  He  had  no  wish  to  deprive  Eve- 
sham of  its  Members  ;  all  that  he  desired 
was,  to  render  it  independent, and  make  it 
worthy  of  exercising  the  trust  to  be  reposed 
in  it.  There  was  another  point  to  which 
he  was  anxious  to  call  their  attention.  It 
appeared  by  the  books  and  plans  which 
had  been  laid  before  their  Lordships,  that 
the  boundary  lines  of  the  small  boroughs 
had  been  drawn  in  a  most  arbitrary  way. 
There  seemed  no  reason  why,  in  some 
cases,  the  whole  of  one  parish  should  be 
included,  and  the  whole  of  another  ex- 
cluded ;  and  in  other  cases,  why  a  part  of 
this  parish  should  be  taken  in,  and  a  part 
of  that  left  out.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
the  Commissioners  had  exercised  their 
judgment  honestly  and  conscientiously, 
and  that  they  had  done  that  which  they 
thought  right,  but  that  judgment  washable 
to  error ;  and  it  was  a  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  that  no  man's  judgment 
should,  in  a  case  affecting  the  rights  of 
anotlier,  be  conclusive.  Flo  desired  that 
the  Commissioners  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  proving  that  they  had  acted  cor- 
rectly, and  had  selected  those  boundaries 
most  fit  for  the  different  boroughs.  In 
none  of  their  reports  had  the  Commis- 
sioners, given  any  reason  why  the  line 
was  drawn  differently  now  from  what  it 
was  at  first.  If  their  Lordships  looked  at 
the  reports  they  would  find,  that  some  of 
the  Commissioners  had  taken  in  large 
tracts  of  uncovered  country,  because,  they 
said,  it  might  hereafter  be  built  upon,  while 
other  Commissioners,  in  similar  cases,  had 
not  taken  in  any  additional  territory.  The 
Commissioners  might,  in  both  instances, 
be  right ;  but  the  country  was  not  bound 
to  acquiesce  in  these  arrangements,  with- 
out knowing  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
formed.  Their  Lordships  would  recollect 
the  case  of  the  borough  of  Arundel,  to 
which  was  added  Little  Hampton.  Having 
presented  a  petition  on  the  subject,  he 
proposed  that  Little  Hampton  should  not 
be  included  in  the  borough,  because  that 
would  convert  Arundel,  which  was  now  an 
opeD|  into  a  close  borought  A  noble  Duke 


said,  he  was  mitfinformed  upon  every  ooe 
of  the  facts,  and  the  noble  Dake  was  sure, 
that,  in  justice  to  the  Commistioners^  he 
(Lord  Wynford)  would  admit,  that  the 
course  taken  by  them  was  perfectly  cor- 
rect. But  how  did  the  case  turn  out? 
The  Bill  went  into  the  House  of  Commons 
with  Little  Hampton  included  in  the 
borough  of  Arundel.  A  similar  objection 
was  made  to  it  as  that  made  by  him ;  the 
question  was  referred  to  a  Committee^  and 
the  result  was,  that  part  of  Little  Hamp- 
ton was  excluded  from  the  borough.  He 
proposed  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Committee, 
to  ascertain  if  the  boundaries  in  other 
cases  were  correctly  laid  down ;  and»  if  it 
were  right  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
make  an  inquiry  in  the  instance  he  had 
mentioned,  it  was  equally  right  to  insti- 
tute an  inquiry  in  other  cases.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  justice  had  been  done  to 
Arundel;  but  justice  would  not  have  been 
done  if  that  inquiry  had  not  been  made.  In 
all  the  smaller  cases  there  were  gprounds  for 
inquiry  ;  but  he  would  mention  only  three 
cases  in  which  an  inquiry  was  necessary. 
The  general  principle  was,  that  no  place 
should  send  representatives  to  Parliament 
which  had  not  300  10/.  houses;  at  least 
the  departures  from  that  principle  in  this 
Bill  were  only  the  exceptions ;  the  rule  was 
still  the  same ;  and  in  all  cases  where  it 
was  possible  there  ought  to  be  300  houses, 
that  being  considered  a  number  likely  to 
establish  an  independent  constituency. 
Now  in  the  borough  of  Wallingford  there 
were  206  10/.  houses.  The  Commissioner 
acted  m  this  case  upon  a  right  principle. 
He  said  **  this  is  not  enough ;"  and  accord- 
ingly, other  places  had  been  added,  some 
situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  Thames 
in  the  county  of  Oxford,  to  the  borough, 
by  which  means  a  constituency  of  400  had 
been  created.  He  approved  of  that.  The 
borough  had  not  been  particularly  re- 
marked for  the  pure  manner  in  which  it 
had  exercised  the  elective  franchise,  and 
he  hoped  there  would  be  an  improvement 
at  Wallingford,  by  taking  in  more  of  the 
country.  The  Commissioners  however 
acted  upon  a  different  principle  at  Ware- 
ham  in  Dorsetshire.  That  borough  con- 
tained only  130  10/.  houses;  and  the 
Commissioners  ought  to  have  taken  in  as 
much  of  the  surrounding  country  as 
possible,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
constituency.  Tliere  were  many  places  in 
the  neighbourhood,  Corfe  Castle,  for  ex- 
ample, which  would,  if  added,  bav€  almost 
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could  not  be  done  unless  those  cases  were 
examined  into,  would  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  inquiry.  The  only  possible 
objection  which  could  be  made  to  his  pro- 
position was  as  to  the  time  the  inquiry  would 
occupy ;  but,  no  time  so  employed  could 
be  lost.  It  was  not,  however,  his  wish 
that  a  general  examination  into  all  the 
smaller  boroughs  should  take  .place.  He 
was  willing  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the 
few  boroughs  he  had  mentioned.  A  few 
mornings  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  Com- 
mittee making  a  report  from  time  to  time, 
would  enable  their  Lordships  to  legislate 
satisfactorily;  without  that  information, 
they  could  not  legislate  satisfactorily ; 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  destroying 
nomination  boroughs,  they  would  create 
them.  The  people  would  at  length  dis- 
cover, that  their  Lordships  had  not  taken 
those  precautions  which  were  necessary  to 
ensure  the  benefits  expected  from  the  mea- 
sure of  Reform.  Whether  that  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce  those  benefits 
he  would  not  say ;  it  had  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  bow 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But,  unless  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, such  as  he  proposed,  the  public 
would  soon  find  that  the  result  of  all  those 
mighty  preparations  was  merely  a  change, 
and  not  an  improvement — putting  an  end 
to  some  boroughs,  and  creating  others; 
and  transferring  political  power  from  cer- 
tain individuals  to  others  no  better  en- 
titled to  it.  He  begged  leave  to  move, 
that  all  the  words  after  the  word  "  that " 
be  left  out,  and,  that  there  be  inserted 
instead,  the  words,  **  the  returns  and  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  on  the  bound- 
aries of  such  boroughs  as  by  the  Re- 
port of  1832  are  stated  to  contain  less 
than  300  10/.  houses,  as  also  the  boroughs 
of  Barnstaple  and  Huddersfield,  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  to  examine  per- 
sons, papers,  and  records,  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  their  opinions  as  to 
what  boundaries  will  secure  to  those  re- 
spective boroughs  independent  consti- 
tuencies." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  through  his  speech.  The  present 
was  not  the  fit  and  proper  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  questions  relative  to  the  difi'er- 
ent  boroughs  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  introduced.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  Committee  as 
that  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
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had  moved  for,  would  be,  either  to  extend 
the  present  ^^ession  of  Parliament  to  a 
most  inconvenient  length,  or  to  get  rkl  of 
the  Bill  altogether,  which  lie  could  not 
think  was  the  object  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  had  said  his  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  nomination  boroughs. 
The  noble  Lord  might  banish  his  fears  on 
that  subject,  for  he  could  assure  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  not  one  nomination 
borough  would  be  left.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  not  given  sufficient  information,  and 
he  wanted  information  as  to  the  properties 
of  individuals  connected  with  oorouglifl. 
But,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  meant 
to  legislate  with  a  view  to  a  balance  of 
interests,  in  reference  to  property  which 
was  continually  changing  hands,  be  wovU 
introduce  a  principle  of  never-ending 
change.  He  was  also  sure,  that  if  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  been  present 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  this  subject 
had  been  somewhat  discussed,  he  would 
not  have  brought  forward  this  Motion. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  would  only 
add,  not  wishing  to  take  up  the  time  of 
their  Lordships  at  the  late  hour  which  had 
now  arrived,  that  he  was  ready  at  the 
proper  opportunity,  namely,  when  the 
boundary  of  each  several  borough  came 
under  consideration,  to  defend  any  alter- 
ation from  the  returns  and  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Government. 

Lord  Rolle  complained  of  the  deviation 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  witJi 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  borough 
of  Barnstaple,  particularly  as  to  including 
some  of  his  property  in  the  borough.  He 
required  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  this  point  should  be  read, 
which  being  done,  and  it  stating,  that 
they  recommended  the  ancient  boundaries 
to  be  preserved,  he  insisted  that  he  ought 
to  be  informed  why  that  Report  was  de- 
parted from. 

The  Duke  of  Richtnond  said,  that  the 
boundaries  of  Barnstaple  had  been  changed 
because  the  Commissioners  had  omitted 
to  extend  them  equally  on  all  sides  of  the 
town.  It  was  found  necessary  to  include 
Bolton  on  one  side,  and  then  it  became 
proper  to  include  Newport  on  the  other. 

Lord  Wynford  was  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  an  answer,  or  rather  no 
answer,  had  been  given  to  the  observations 
he  had  offered  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.    He,  boweveri  waa  dettr- 
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tirely  difi'erent  description  ?  Tiiey  had 
added,  not  only  persons  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent description  to  those  of  Northaller- 
tOD,  but  persons  who  were  dependent  upon 
two  or  three  master  manufacturers.  There 
was  a  larger  class  of  boroughs  in  the 
arrangements,  concerning  which  there  were 
circumstances  requiring  examination.  In 
the  case  of  Barnstaple  there  was  some- 
thing very  extraordinary.  The  Com- 
missioners reported  that  the  constitu- 
ency was  sufiiciently  large  to  support 
its  independence,  and,  therefore  Barn- 
staple did  not  require  any  addition;  and 
they  consequently,  recommended,  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough  should  re- 
main as  before.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  there  had  been  added  to  Barn- 
staple a  considerable  rural  district  consist- 
ing of  one  or  two  manors,  lying  entirely 
out  of  the  ancient  boundary  of  the  bo- 
rough. In  the  absence  of  all  reasons  for 
this  course,  it  certainly  was  somewhat 
strange.  The  borough  of  Barnstaple  did 
not  happen  to  be  the  purest  in  the  coun- 
try ;  if  therefore,  it  had  not  a  sufficient 
number  of  voters,  and  if  an  addition  had 
been  made,  with  a  view  to  introduce  a 
new  spirit  of  freedom  and  purity  of  con- 
duct and  disposition  into  rhe  borough,  he 
should  have  approved  of  it ;  but  the  voters 
of  Barnstaple  were  so  numerous,  that 
they  would  completely  swamp  the  new 
constituents,  who  instead  of  infusing  into 
the  old  constituencies  a  purifying  princi- 
ple, would  be  acted  upon  by  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  the  borough.  It  was, 
therefore,  unjust  to  cut  off  these  voters 
from  the  county,  and  nierjic  them  in  the 
corruption  of  a  borough,  which  possessed 
in  itself  a  constituency  sufficiently  large 
to  preserve  its  franchise.  Huddcrsfield 
was  another  place  to  which  he  would  al- 
lude, which  was  a  new  borough.  It  was 
undoubtedly,  a  large  town,  and  had  it 
been  an  old  borough,  he  should  not  have 
thought  of  enlarging  its  boundaries.  But 
HuddersBeld  had  no  right  to  send  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  except  under  this  Bill; 
and  if  new  boroughs  were  to  be  made, 
and  there  were  any  place  in  the  kingdom 
equally  entitled  to  send  Members  to  Par- 
liament, that  place  ought  to  have  been 
selected  instead  of  Huddcrsfield.  He  was 
prevented  by  illness,  from  attending  the 
House  when  Huddcrsfield  was  placed  in 
schedule  C  or  he  certainly  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  substitute  some  other  place 
for  it.    Though  they  could  not  prevent 


Fluddersfield  sending  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment, still  it  was  in  their  power  to  regu- 
late its  boundaries.     Tlie  Commissioners 
stated,  that  erery  house  in    Huddcrsfield 
except  one,  belonged  to  tbe  same  gentle- 
man ;  but  they  were,  notwithstanding,  of 
opinion,  that  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the 
town  ought  to  be  the  boundaries  of  tbe 
newly-created  borough.     No  reason  had 
been,  nor  could  any  be,  given  for  this.  If  a 
Select  Committee  were  granted  they  might 
add  to  this  town  a  district  wbich   would 
remedy   this  evil.     It  occurred   to    him, 
that  one  reason  assigned  why  tbis  borough 
would  be  independent,  notwitbstanding  it 
was  the  property  of  one  individual,  was 
thisi  —  that  all  the  houses  in  tbe   town 
were    held    on    long    leases.     Tbe  same 
thing  was  said  of  little  Hampton  ;  and  the 
noble  Duke  opposite  would  no  doubt,  re« 
collect  the  answers  given  to  tbat  ai^umeut 
at  the  time.     It  was  very  true,  that   the 
houses  were  granted  on  leases,  but  in  every 
one  of  their  leases  there  was  a  covenant 
svhich  restrained  the  tenant  from  under- 
leasing or  assigning,  without  tbe  consent 
of  the  landlord.     That  circumstauce  gave 
a  sufficient  power  to  the  landlord  to  com- 
mand the  votes  of  his  tenants.     A  man 
must  be  very  strongly  pressed    indeed  to 
act  in  opposition  to  his  landlord,  when 
under  such  a  covenant.     If  be  were  anx- 
ious to  have  a  nomination    borough,   he 
should  desire  no  more  eSectual  means  to 
enable  him  to  enslave  his  voters  than  the 
power  of  making  such  leases.      This  was 
a  case   which  required  examination.     It 
was  their  duty  to  make  Huddcrsfield  an 
independent     borough,    and    tbat    would 
be    acting    in     entire    accordance     with 
that   principle   of  the  Reform   Bill.     He 
had  to   apologize  to  their  Lordships  for 
having  occupied  so  much  of  their  time; 
but  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  call  their   atten- 
tion to  this  question.  No  time  was  lost  that 
was  devoted  to  making  this  measure,  which 
was  intended  to  be  permanent  a  perfect  one. 
But  he  was  sure  this  measure  could  not  be 
permanent,    unless    the    whole    of    those 
anomalous  cases  he  had  referred  to  were 
examined  and  remedies  applied   to  them. 
He  had  stated  to  their  Lordships  that  the 
mode  of  inquiry  he  now  proposed  was 
consistent  with  the  practice  of  Parliament; 
and  had  been  adopted  with  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  this  very 
Bill.     He  was  sure,  that  the  noble  Lord's 
opposite,  who  were  so  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  all  nomination  boroughsi  and  which 
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could  not  be  done  unless  those  cases  were 
examined  into,  would  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  inquiry.  The  only  possible 
objection  which  could  be  made  to  his  pro- 
position wasas  to  the  time  theinquiry  would 
occupy ;  but,  no  time  so  employed  could 
be  lost.  It  was  not,  however,  his  wish 
that  a  general  examination  into  all  the 
smaller  boroughs  should  take  .place.  He 
was  willing  to  confine  the  inquiry  to  the 
few  boroughs  he  had  mentioned.  A  few 
mornings  devoted  to  the  subject,  the  Com- 
mittee making  a  report  from  time  to  time, 
would  enable  their  Lordships  to  legislate 
satisfactorily ;  without  that  information, 
they  could  not  legislate  satisfactorily; 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  destroying 
nomination  boroughs,  they  would  create 
them.  The  people  would  at  length  dis- 
cover, that  their  Lordships  had  not  taken 
those  precautions  which  were  necessary  to 
ensure  the  benefits  expected  from  the  mea- 
sure of  Reform.  Whether  that  measure 
was  calculated  to  produce  those  benefits 
he  would  not  say ;  it  had  become  the  law 
of  the  land,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  bow 
with  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the  Legis- 
lature. But,  unless  an  inquiry  was  insti- 
tuted, such  as  he  proposed,  the  public 
would  soon  find  that  the  result  of  all  those 
mighty  preparations  was  merely  a  change, 
and  not  an  improvement — putting  an  end 
to  some  boroughs,  and  creating  others; 
and  transferring  political  power  from  cer- 
tain individuals  to  others  no  better  en- 
titled to  it.  He  begged  leave  to  move, 
that  all  the  words  after  the  word  •*  that " 
be  left  out,  and,  that  there  be  inserted 
instead,  the  words,  **  the  returns  and  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioners  on  the  bound- 
aries of  such  boroughs  as  by  the  Re- 
port of  1832  are  stated  to  contain  less 
than  300  10/.  houses,  as  also  the  boroughs 
of  Barnstaple  and  Huddersfield,  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  to  examine  per- 
sons, papers,  and  records,  and  to  report 
from  time  to  time  their  opinions  as  to 
what  boundaries  will  secure  to  those  re- 
spective boroughs  independent  consti- 
tuencies." 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  through  his  speech.  The  present 
was  not  the  fit  and  proper  occasion  for  dis- 
cussing the  questions  relative  to  the  differ- 
ent boroughs  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  had  introduced.  He  felt  satisfied 
that  the  effect  of  such  a  Committee  as 
that  which  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
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had  mo?edfor,  woald  be,  either  to  extend 
the  present  Session  of  Parliament  to-  a 
most  inconvenient  length,  or  to  get  rkl  of 
the  Bill  altogether,  which  he  could  not 
think  was  the  object  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  who  had  said  his  object  was 
to  get  rid  of  the  nomination  boroughs. 
The  noble  Lord  might  banish  his  fears  on 
that  subject,  for  he  could  assure  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  that  not  one  nomination 
borough  would  be  left.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said,  that  the  Commissioners 
had  not  given  sufficient  information,  and 
he  wanted  information  as  to  the  properties 
of  individuals  connected  with  oorought* 
But,  if  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  meant 
to  legislate  with  a  view  to  a  balance  of 
interests,  in  reference  to  property  which 
was  continually  changing  hands,  be  would 
introduce  a  principle  of  never-ending 
change.  He  was  also  sure,  that  if  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  had  been  present 
on  a  former  occasion,  when  this  subject 
had  been  somewhat  discussed,  he  wonld 
not  have  brought  forward  this  Motion. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Richmond)  would  only 
add,  not  wishing  to  take  up  the  time  of 
their  Lordships  at  the  late  hour  which  had 
now  arrived,  that  he  was  ready  at  the 
proper  opportunity,  namely,  when  the 
boundary  of  each  several  borough  came 
under  consideration,  to  defend  any  alter- 
ation from  the  returns  and  reports  of  the 
Commissioners  which  had  been  made  by 
the  Government. 

Lord  Rolle  complained  of  the  deviation 
from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  the  boroogh 
of  Barnstaple,  particularly  as  to  including 
some  of  his  property  in  the  boroogh.  He 
required  that  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners on  this  point  should  be  read, 
which  being  done,  and  it  stating,  that 
they  recommended  the  ancient  boundaries 
to  be  preserved,  he  insisted  that  he  ought 
to  be  informed  why  that  Report  was  de- 
parted from. 

The  Duke  of  Richtnond  said,  that  the 
boundaries  of  Barnstaple  had  been  changed 
because  the  Commissioners  had  omitted 
to  extend  them  equally  on  all  sides  of  the 
town.  It  was  found  necessary  to  inclode 
Bolton  on  one  side,  and  then  it  became 
proper  to  include  Newport  on  the  other. 

Lord  Wynford  was  surprised  at  the 
manner  in  which  an  answer,  or  rather  no 
answer,  had  been  given  to  the  observations 
he  had  offered  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty's 
Government.    He,  boweveri  waa  deter- 
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mined  the  country  should  know  that  his 
Motion  had  passed  away  on  no  better 
opposition  being  offered  to  it.  He 
would  maintain,  that  Tavistock  and  some 
other  boroughs,  would  henceforth  be  as 
complete  nomination  boroughs  as  ever  they 
had  been,  and  Tavistock  never  had  re- 
turned anybody  but  the  members  of  one 
certain  family.  After  refusing  his  Motion 
on  such  insufficient  grounds,  the  people 
would  begin  to  suspect  that  there  must  be 
some  particular  reason  why  there  should 
be  no  inquiry  into  the  subject.  He  would 
not  go  to  a  division  ;  it  was  sufficient  for 
him  to  show  that  the  Government  had  re- 
sisted his  Motion  for  such  inquiry. 

Earl  Grey  meant  to  oppose  the  Motion, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  would  not 
afford  any  benefit,  and  would  only  tend 
to  produce  delay.  The  case  of  Tavistock 
and  of  all  the  boroughs  comprised  in 
the  Motion  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord, 
would  severally  come  before  their  Lord- 
ships for  consideration,  and  if  any  inquiry 
was  found  necessary  in  any  instance,  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  could  then  move 
for  it,  and  therefore  he  felt  that  the  whole 
of  the  present  discussion  was  occupying 
the  time  of  their  Lordships  unnecessarily, 
and  was  preventing  the  House  from  coming 
to  a  decision,  which  it  was  important 
should  be  made  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Motion  negatived  without  a  division. 

On  the  original  Question  being  put, 
"  that  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself  into 
Committee," 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  he  thought  the 
present  a  fitting  opportunity  to  offer  an 
observation  on  the  subject  of  the  English 
Reform  Bill,  now  passed  into  a  law.  He 
did  not  doubt  but  that  the  noble  Lords 
opposite  considered  that  Bill  as  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  wisdom,  and  therefore,  per- 
haps, it  was,  that  they  had  omitted  the 
usual  clause  or  provision,  which  Legisla- 
tors of  greater  humility  were  accustomed 
to  insert  in  Acts  of  Parliament — namely, 
that  the  Bill  might  be  amended  during  the 
then  Session  of  Parliament.  The  omission 


of  such  a  clause  was  important,  and  was, 
he  regretted  to  say,  without  remedy;  for 
great  inconvenieDceshad  already  ansen  in 
respect  to  the  registration  by  Overseers  of 
parishes.  In  some  parbbes  there  were  no 
Overseers,  and  in  such  case  the  Bill  had 
provided,  that  such  parish  should  be  added 
to  the  next  smaller  parish,  for  the  porposes 
of  registration.  He  would  mention  as  an 
instance  the  case  of  the  Forest  of  Dean, 
containing  a  population  of  7,000  persons, 
and  8,000  acres  of  land,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  small  parish  of  Plaxley  would, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
be  obliged  to  sustain  all  the  burthen  of  the 
registration  of  that  district,  as  the  Forest 
of  Dean  was  extra-parochial.  The  parish 
would  be  unable  to  bear  such  a  burthen. 
That  was  a  part  which  required  amend- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  said,  that  the 
inconvenience  in  question  mig^ht  be 
remedied  by  a  provision  in  the  Boundary 
Bill.  ^ 

Lord  Ellenhorough  said,  that  great 
difficulties  and  much  scandal  in  legislation 
might  occur,  if  at  a  late  period  of  the 
Session,  it  was  in  their  power  to  alter  bills 
passed  in  an  early  period  of  it,  and  which 
did  not  contain  a  provision  to  that  effect. 

Earl  Grey  said,  that  the  case  put  by 
the  noble  Lord  should  receive  his  careful 
attention,  and  he  was  sure  that  some 
means  might  be  found  to  remedy  the  evil 
with  regard  to  the  parish  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  alluded. 

Lord  Holland  believed,  that  a  specific 
Act  of  Parliament,  now  in  existence, 
rendered  it  unnecessary,  for  the  purpose 
of  Amending  a  Bill  in  the  same  Session 
that  it  was  passed,  to  introduce  a  provision 
into  it  to  that  effect,  which  was  formerly 
the  parliamentary  usage,  when  the  whole 
Session  of  Parliament  was,  according  to 
a  legal  fiction,  considered  to  be  one  day. 

The  House  in  Committee.  Several 
Clauses  of  the  Bill  read  and  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed — the  Committee  to 


sit  agam. 
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FINANCE  ACCOUNTS, 

Class  I  to  VIII, 
Of  the  united  KINGDOM  op  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND,. 

For  the  Year  ended  5th  January^  1832. 


CLASS. 

I. Public  Income. 

IL Public  Expekditure. 

III.  -  -  -  Consolidated  Fund. 

IV.  -  -  -  Public  Funded  Debt. 
V.  *  -  -  Unfunded  Debt. 

VI.  -  -  -  Disposition  of  Grants. 

VII.  -  -  -  Arrears  and  Balances. 

VIII.  •  -  -  Trade  and  Navigation. 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS;   1831, 


••^^^•^^^^^^^m 


An  Account  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources,  consti- 

IRELAND ;  for  the  Year 

N.B, — This  Aoooont  U  formed  by  adding  Uie  Totals  of  Ibe  Aoooaat  for  Gnat 


tlCADt  OF  REVKNUE. 


(I^vtiinarj)  1ilebenue0. 


CUSTOMS 

EXCISE.., 

STAMPS.., 


GROSS  RECKIPT. 


RepaynieBts,  Altowaaces, 

DiKouBit,  Drawbacks, 

and  Bountlct  in  the 

Valure  of  l>rawbacks,*c. 


NEXT  MECKirT 
vitliia  lb*  Year,  after 


R£PAYMCim,  Ac. 


TAXES,  under  the  Management  of  llio  Commis- 
sioners of  Taxes .«. .....,.,,.. 


POST  OFFICE 


OiM  Sliilliog  in  the  Ponnd^  and  Sixpence  in  Uie 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Four  Siiil- 
lings  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions. ,..,., 


Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars   ..... 

Crown  Lands  , 

Small  Branches  of  the  King^s  Hereditary  Revenue.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices m... 

Poundage  Fees,   Pells'  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Fees,  and  Hospital  Fees 


ef .         s.     d. 

19,645,939  10     IJ 

19,093,342  19    7\ 

r.427,600     1    6} 

6,238,937     h\\\ 
2,321,311  10    3 

99.857  10  8^ 

70,993  7  8 

373,770  10  2} 

r),820  6  2 

37,926  16  9\ 

4,539  13  7f 


£.        s.    d, 

1,378,865  14  6\ 

1,679,807  11  IJ 

f8t,fl6l  iS  1 

6,218  17  9J 
93,947  5  3} 


£. 


«.     d. 


Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


18,267,073  15    6} 

17,413,535     8    ^ 

7,138,638  16    5^ 

5,222,718     8    If 
2,227,364     4  11) 

39,257  10  8} 

70,993     7  8 

373,770  10  H 

6320    6  i 

57,926  16  <4 


,51i,25().439  12    7  i 


^SxtvaovtiinatQ  Kcssourccs. 

Money  received  from  the  East-India  Company,  op 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his 
Majesty's  Forces  serving  in  the  East  Imliei,  por 
Act  4  Geo.  4,  0.71     

Imprest  Monies,  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  otlier  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  ac- 
count of  Unclaimed  Dividends    

Totals  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United 
Kingdom 


60,000     0     0 
29,367  15  115 
41,426     9     0 


54,381,2:53   17     7 


3.447,800  13  \0\ 


4.539  13    7| 


50,802,638  18    9 


3,447,800  13  lOJ 


60,000     0    0 


29,367  15  111 


41,426    9    t» 


50,933.433    3    8S 


ohat^r^vvt^e  isodKB. 


CH 


tuting  the  PUBLIC  INOOMB  of  the  United  Kingdom  ef  GREAT  BRITAIN  ABD 

ended  5th  January,  1832. 

BriUin  to  Ibe  Totals  of  the  Aocoont  for  Ireltnd— for  which  Aocoontf  Mt  infra. 


TQTAI.  INCPMI 
BALANCLS. 

•» 

Charges  of  Collection,  and 

oilier  l*arineittt 
oat  of  the  locome,  in  its 
Progrcntothe  Exchequer. 

PATMENTt 

into  the 
£XCHEaUKIL 

BALANCES  and  BILLS 

outtttndiai 
on  5lh  January,  183i. 

TOTAL  DnCHABCE 

of  the 

Of  COME. 

Rate  per  ceat 
rorvMcktlM 
CroM  Bocdpt 
waicoltcctML 

JP.            f. 

d. 

^t          #.      (f. 

4*.      '. 

rf, 

£.       «.    d. 

£,       «.    d. 

£.  «.  d. 

18,9J4,987  If 

10| 

1,783,246    9    4| 

16.516.271     5 

H 

625,470    4    1} 

18,924,987  18  10| 

6  14    S 

18,120,079  14 

4 

1,244.363    6     5) 

16,303,025    7 

H 

572,691     0    5| 

18,120,079  14    4 

5  18    7 

7,410,088  14 

10 

185,109  19     1) 

6,947.829    8 

s 

277,149    7    5i 

7,41(M)68  U  10 

f    9  10 

5,318,508  12 

0| 

305,764    f  101 

4,864,343    0 

H 

148,401     8    9 

5,318,508  If    0] 

B  r  r 

2,399,553  18 

n 

698,661  16     2 

1,530.205  19 

s 

170,666    3    4| 

2,399,533  18    9J 

f8    7    f( 

42.383     8 

H 

1.221    7    5 

38,888     9 

H 

fiffS  11     4 

412,383    8    1| 

9    3    4 

71,152  U 

9 

12,239  11     7| 

46,565    2 

tn 

12,347  18    2 

71,l5f  If    9 

If  %  H 

419,043  19 

10 

354,539  12    6 

"        "        • 

64.504    7    4 

419,043  19  10 

7    0  101 

7,078  15 

3| 

3,021    5    9| 

4,051    9 

6 

•        •        • 

7,07f  15    3| 

14  19    5 

37.926  16 

H 

•        •        *• 

57,9M  16 

n 

•        *        • 

37,926  16    9i 

- 

4,539  13 

7| 

- 

4.539  13 

7i 

. 

4,599  13    71 

— 

52,755,317  19 

4 

4,588,167    5     4^ 

46,293,646  12  11^ 

1,87.VM>4    1     0) 

5f,f 55,3ir  19    4 

6  IS    9i 

60.000     0 

0 

60,000    0 

0 

»         •        • 

60,000    0    0 

29,367  15 

"1 

- 

29,367  15  llf 

"        •        »» 

f9,90r  15  11| 

- 

41,426     9 

0 

- 

41,426    9 

0 

*        *        • 

41,4f6    9    0 

— 

52,886,112     4 

3! 

4,588,167     5     4\ 

46,424,440  17  11 

1,873,504    1     0| 

5f,886J         4    3} 

— 
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FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    l«81. 


An  Account  of  the  Orpikart  Revenues  and  Extraordikary  Re- 

the  Year  ended 


HEADS  OF  REVENUE. 


<!^timatB  Slebenuc0. 


CUSTOMS 

EXCISE... 

STAMPS... 


TAXES,  under  llie  Management  of  the  Commit- 
tioneni  of  Taxes 


POST  OFFICE 


GROSS  RECUFT. 


ne|MymeBts,  A1lcwtacc%  I        mCTT  RECSXTT 


Ditooonti,  Drawbacks, 

ind  Bounties  of  the 

Nature  of  Drawbacks. 


One  Shilling  in  the  Pound,  and  Sixpence  in  the 
Pound  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and  Pour  Shil- 
lings in  the  Pound  on  Pensions 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars    

Crown  Lauds 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue.. 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Revenues 


£.        «.  cf. 

18,168,491  0  11 

16,900,263  15  OJ 

6,945,559  1  lOJ 

5,«28,937  5  111 
2,064,934  16  4i 

39,257  10  8J 

70,903  7  8 

373,770  10  2} 

6,820  6  2 

37,926  16  9i 


£.       «.  d. 

1,358,317  6  3 
1,670,999  16  « 
281,265  0  5| 

6,218  17  9{ 
75,040  0  6) 


witUa  the  Yter,  after 

dcd«cUB| 
SEPATlOUm,  Ac. 


49,836,354  11     7  J 


tSxttaottimatj^  3Ete0ourcetE(. 

Money  reeeived  from  the  East  India  Company  on 
account  of  Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's Forces  serving  in  the  East  Indies,  per  Act 
4  Geo.  4,  c71 

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Public  Account- 
ants, and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England,  on  ac- 
connl  of  Unclaimed  Dividends  , 

Totals   of    the  Public   Income   of  Great 
Britain 


60,000     0    0 
11,894     1  11} 
41,426     9    0 


X.         #.    d. 
16,810»1^3  14    8 
15;IS9,263  IB  10} 
6,664,994     1    5 

5,222,718     8    1{ 

1,989,S94  15  10 

39357  10  81 

rO,99S    7  8 

373,770  10  fj 

6,820     6  2 

37,9«6  16  9| 


3,391,841     1     2(46.444^13  10    5^ 


60,000    0    0 
11,894     1  111 
41,416    9    0 


49,949,675     2     7]    3,391,841     1     2J  46^57^34     1     5 


Ckti  L-U.P  U  BLIC .  in  C  0  ME. 


SOURCES,  constituting  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  GREAT  BRITAIN,  for 
5th  January,  1832. 


TOTAL  INCOME, 

Including 

BALANCES. 


Charges  of  Collection  and 

other  Paymcatf 

oat  of  the  Income,  In  Its 

Progreas  to  th«  Kzcheqiter. 


17,377,641  7  lOi 

15,909,173  6  li 

6,919,932  18  ^ 

5,318,508  13  0} 

2,108,958  19  1} 

42,383  8  1} 

71,152  12  9 

419,043  19  10 

7,072  15  31 

37,926  16  9J 


48/il  1,894  10  4 


60,000  0  0 
11,894  1  11] 
41,426  9  0 


48,325,215  1  3J 


PAYMENTS 

into  the 

BXCUEQUEK. 


£,         S,     d, 
1,498^70  11  8) 
1,028,103  4  11} 
157,455  9  4 

305,764  2  lOJ 
594,254  19  4 

1,221  r  5 

12,239  11  7  J 

354,539  12  6 

3,021  5  9} 


£.        *.  rf. 

15,336,715  7  9} 

14)330.875  5  4) 

6,500,909  17  0 

4,864,343  0  5^ 

1,391,005  19  3 

38,888  9  4} 

46,565  .2  11} 

4,051  9  6 

37,926  16  9} 


3,954,970  5  6^42,551,281  8  5\ 


BALANCES  and  BILU 

outiUndiog 
on  5tb  Jaouanr,  189Si 


60,000  0  0 
11,894  1  11} 
41,426  9  0 


3,954,970  5  6J 


42,664,601  19  5 


cf.    *.  d. 

542,555  8  4} 

550;!94  15  9} 

261,567  6  0\ 

148,401  8  9 

123,698  0  6} 

2,273  11  4 

12,347  18  2 

64,504  7  4 


TOTAL  DI9CIIAICE 

of  the 

UfCOMl. 


Bale  per  ccbC* 
Ibrvlilchths 


£.        9.     d. 

17,377,641    7  lOJ 

15,909,273     6     1| 

6,919,932  12     ^ 

5,318,508  12    0} 
2,108,958  19    1} 


£n    9.  d. 

5  16  0 

5  If  5} 

2    5  4 


1,705,642  16    ^ 


1,705,642  16    4) 


42,383    8    H 
71,152  12     9 
419,043  19  10 
7,072  15    3i|U 
37,926  16    9} 


48,211,894  10    4 


60,000  0  0 
11,894  1  11} 
41,426  9  0 


48,325,215  1  3} 


5  7  7 
27  16  7| 

3  2  2} 

17  4  9| 
7  0  10| 
19  5 


6  9  8} 


Bl 


▼i] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1831. 


An  Accouat  of  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  ExT&AO&mirAmT 

for  the  Year  ended 


11£A0S  or  REV&NUS. 


CUS1X)IIS • 

EXCISB 

STAMPS 

POST  OFFICE 

Poundage  Poor,  Pells  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury 
Feet,  and  Hospital  Fees 

Totals  of  Ordinary  Rerenoes  


oRon  mctin. 


IqiMymenU,  Drawbtckt, 
McouMI,  Ac 


Imprest  Monies  repaid  bj  sundry  Public  Account- 
auls,  and  other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public 


1,477,448     9    2^ 
«,193,0r9    4    7i 
482,040  19     8 
256,976  13  10^ 

4,539  13     7} 


4,414,085    0  11 1 


Totals  of  the  Public  Inoome  of  Ireland  • . 


17,473  14    0 


4,431,558  14  llj 


BrETriECUPT 

wilhia  the  Year,  afler 

dedlclliit 

REPAYMENTS,  Ac. 


£•      «.   d. 

30,548  8  Si 
8,807  14  Hi 
7,696    4    71 

18,907    4     9J 


55,959  12    8 


55,959  12     8 


•£.        «.    d. 

l»456,90O     O  10| 

tyl&MTl     9    7] 

474,544  15     0^ 

238,069     9     1| 

4,539  13     7J 


4^58^135     8     3} 


17,473  14     0 


4,375^99     2     3| 


« 


S 


CtBtt  I.— P  UBLIC    INCOME.                                 [vifc-l 

REsouRres,  oomUtatlng  the  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  IRELAND, 
Sill  January,  1832. 

'"IS"' 

rsss" 

tXCUBIUtL 

»!,.  ,.»«,/,!«.. 

*  «r"(te" 

£.        ,.    d. 
1,5-tT,,-).W     S     Oi 
J,310,EM)o     8     £J 
WD,  156     1     5i 
990374  19    r( 

4,M'I  13     7J 

£.      1.  d. 

aM,87S  11    81 

iKfim   t    SI 

104,*M  16  10 

£.         ..     rf. 
I.lTStSSS  IT    T 
1.9r»,l60    «    W| 
4«,9I9  II    .1 

»9jno  0  1. 

4,.M9  13    7t 

fll,til4  15    9 

i.s,:.a3    1    5i 
*6,M8    •    !>| 

j:-     :  a. 

!,,14r.M6    3    tH 

(,tlO,BOe    6    (| 

490,lAfi    S    5| 

IW,W4  15    fi 

4,Mll  13    T| 

£.  t.    d. 

IP  ir-«i 

5  14    8| 

4,543,«3    9    0 
17,«:i  1*    n 

esa^iM  »  IB 

17,473  14     0 

167,661     4     8 

4,S4o,4J:i    9    0 

17,47,1  11     (1 

W  U     6 

-l.50O,!l?T     3     0 

flM,196  19  10 

3,759,83a  10     0 

167,8(11     4    B 

4,560,897    .1    0 

- 

---        -- 

-' 

TIUJ 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1881. 


An  Account  of  the  TOTAL  INCOME  of  the  Retenue  of  Great  Britain  and 
Allowances,  Discounts,  Drawbacks,  and  Bounties  of  the  nature  of  Drawbacks ; 

Kingdom,  exclusive  of  the  Sums  appUed  to  the  Re- 


HXADS  OF  REVEKUC 


Balances  and  Bills  ontstanding  on  5th  Jannarj  1831 

Cosloffls  •.••••.. 

Excise ...•• 


Stamps • .,.. 

Taxes 

Post  Office 

One  Shilling  and  Sixpennj  Dotj  on  Pensions  and  Salaries,  and 
Four  Shilling's  in  the  Pound  on  Pensions • ••••. 

Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars •••.. 

Crown  Lands 

Small  Branches  of  the  King's  Hereditary  Revenue •• 

Surplus  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Oflfioes • 

Poundage  Fees,  Pells'  Fees,  Casualties,  Treasury  Fees,  and  Hospi- 
tal Fees  • 


VETraBCUPT 
as  stated  ia  Aceoaot  of 
Pnblic  Income. 


of. 


d. 


18,267,073  15  6f 

17,413,535    8  6| 

7,138,638  16  5} 

5,922,718    8  If 

2,227,364    4  ll| 

39,257  10  BJ 

70,993    7  8 

373,770  10  ^ 

6,820    6  2 

^,926  16  9} 

4,539  13  7} 


Deduct  Balances  and  Bills  outstanding  on  5th  January  1832 

Total  Ordinary  Revenues . •  •< 


Money  received  from  the  East  India  Company,  on  account  of 
Retired  Pay,  Pensions,  &c.  of  his  Majesty's  Forces  serving  in 
the  East  Indies,  per  Act  4  Geo.  4,  c.  71   

Imprest  Monies  repaid  by  sundry  Pnblic  Accountants,  and  other 
Monies  paid  to  the  Pnblic 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England  on  account  of  Un- 
claimed Dividends .•...•••.•• ••• 


£.       :    d. 

60,000    0     0 
29,367  15  11| 
41,426    9    0 


£•        s.    d 
l,95«,d79     O    7 


50,802,638  18     9 


52,755^ir  19     4 
l,875,5a4     1     0| 


50,881,813  18    34 


Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income  defrayed  out  of  the  Balances  in  the  Exche- 
chequer,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  •  •  • •••••• 


Balances  in  the  hands  of  Receivers,  &c.  on  5tb  January  1831 . 

Ditto  on5th  January  1832, 


Balances  less  in  1832  than  in  1831 ... 

Excess  of  Expenditure,  issued  out  of  the  Balances  in  the  Exchequer 


Actual  Deficiency  of  Income  as  compared  vith  Expenditure 


130,794    4  11} 


51,012,608     3     3^ 
69S,B57     6     0 


51,711,465     9     3i 


1,952,679     O     7 
1.873^504     1     0} 


79,174  19     64 
698,857     6     O 


778,032     5     6| 


Clou  n^hVaOUE   kun  HkJiWMVDlTV  R  E. 


O* 


Ireland,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January  1832,  after  dedacting  the  RepaymenU, 
together  with  an  Account  of  the  PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE  of  the  United 
duction  of  the  National  Debt  within  the  same  Period. 


BZPIXDITOU. 


PAYMENTS  OUT  OP  THE  INGOMB 

in  its  progreM  to  the  Exchequer : 

Charges  of  Colleolion.. ..••••••• 

Olhor  Payments • •••••• 


of. 


d. 


3,615,368  15    1 
972,798  10    3J 


Total  Payments  oat  of  the  Income,  in  its  progress  to  the  Exchequer 
FUNDED  DEBT: 


Interest  and  Management  of  the  Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  Annollies  .•... 


Total  Charge  of  the  Funded  Debt,  exclusiTe  of 
«£^,493  4f.  4</.  the  Interest  on  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests .•.. 


UNFUNDED  DEBT: 
Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  ..•• 


Civil  List  charges,  from  26th  Jane  1830  to  31st  December  1831 
Civil  List,  chargeable  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue  of  the  Crown.. 


Deduct:— Repayments  for  AdTanoes  for  the  same, 
made  out  of  Parliamentary  Grants  and  other  Funds, 
per  Aotl  Will.4,0.85    


Pensions • ..•••.•.•••. • 

Salaries  and  Allowances • •••••. • 

Courts  of  Justice    •••.••.•••••••...••••......•• •••• 

ftlii^cellaneous  Charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund   ••••.••••••• 

Mint  Establishment    .• * 

BoouLies  granted  for  the  encouragement  of  Hemp  and  Fla)c  in  Scot- 
land, per  27  Geo.  III.  c  13,  s.  65 •* 


Army •... 

Nary    , 

Ordnance • ••••..••• 

Miscellaneous,  chargeable  upon  the  Annutl  Giwiti  of  PwUnnent 


24,372,894    0    6} 
3,318,688  14    4| 


£' 


d. 


4,588,167    5    4} 


27,691,582  14  11 


649,833     8     2 


770,604  7  lOf 
100,231  12  9) 


870,836  0  8| 


359,522  0  7} 


511,314  0  1} 
457,568  9  ll| 

86,334  15  11} 
276,924  17  7f 
217,324  5  9 

16,349  13  4 

2,956  13  8 


7,216,292  18  IIJ 
5,689,858  16  7 
1,472,944  0  0 
2,854,013  8  10} 


28,341,416  3  1 


1,548,772  16  5} 


34,478,356  4  10| 


17,233,109  4  4} 


51,711,465  9  3J 


xj 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:    Uai. 


An  Account  of  the  Nett  PUBLIC  INCOME  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 

EXPENDITURE  thereout,  defrayed  by  the  several  Revenue  departments. 

Sums  applied  to  the  Redemption  of  Funded,  or  fbr  paying  off  Un- 


inCOME. 


ORDINARY  RfiVBNURS  AND 
RBCEIPrS. 


Cosloms.... 
Excise  .... 
Sumps   .... 

Taxes 

Post  Office. 


Applicable  to  the 
CoDaolldtted  PiunL 


One  Sliillin|2^  and  Sixpence,  and  Four  Shillings 
on  Pensions  and  Salaries 


Hackney  Coaches,  and  Hawkers  and  Pedlars 

Small  Branches  of  the  Ring's  Heredilarj  Re- 
venue   • 


Surplus  Fees  of  regulated  Public  Offices...... 

Poundage  Fees,  Fells  Fees,  ficc.  in  Ireland  .*. 
Total  Ordinarj  Rerenue.. »... 


of.   #.  d. 

13;549,550  15  2| 

16,303,025  7  4f 

6,947,829  8  3 

4,864,343  0  51 

1,530,205  19  3 

38,888  9  41 

46|565  3  0 

4,051  9  6 

37,9*6  16  9{ 

4,539  13  7  j 


OTHER  RECEIPTS. 

Imprest  and  other  Monies 

Monies  received  from  the  East  India  Company 

Money  received  from  the  Bank  of  England, 
on  account  of  Unclaimed  Dividends.... 


Applicable  to  (he 
PubUc  Service* 


£.       t.    d. 

3,166,710  10    IJ 


Income  paid  ioto 


43,126,926     2  10} 


28,290    9  10} 


43,135,206  12     8| 


3,166,720  10     IJ 


16,516,271     5  4i 

10,9(19,095     r  ^ 

6,947,829     8  3 

4,864^43     O  5| 

1,530,205   19  3 

38,888     9  4i 

46^5     3  0 

4,051     9  6 

37,926  16  9i 

4,539  13  7f 

46,293,646  12  11| 


1,087    6     H 


60,000    0     0 


41,426     9     0 


3,269,234    5     2j 


29,367  15  Hi 

60,000     O     0 

41,426     9     0 


Excess  of  Expenditure  over  Income,  defrayed  out  of  the  Balances  in  the 
Exehcquer  at  the  commencement  of  the  Year ,.,... , 


46,424,440  17  Hi 


698,857    5  Hi 


47,123,298     3  11 


Class  11— I  NCOMB    akj.    EXPENDITURE. 


BuiTAiN  and  Ireland,  in  llie  Year  ended  Slh  .January,  1832,   after  abalmy;  llie 
and  of  the  Actual  Issues  or  Payments  within  the  same  Period,  exchisivc  of  t!ic 
funded  Debt,  and  of  the  AJvanci-s  and  Rpi)ayments  for  Local  Works,  &c. 


>«.  k.,«JHu,.. 

FCNDED  DEBT: 

£.          4.       .1. 
M;iTI.B94     0     6i 
3,313,68a  14     4) 

^.         ..     rf. 

TuL.1    Cfairga  or  Die  Funded  Delil,  olclutiig  i>r  5,t9tl.  il.  U. 

17^1,682  14  11 

UNFUNDED  DEBT: 

Citil  List  chirgetble  on  Uto  Hsmlilorj  BvTWDe  of  lira  Crukn  ... 

7T0,(,04     7  ]0| 
100,t3l  H    U\ 

Dcdntt,— 

Ke,a>Dicnli  Fi*  AUT«n«i  ft.r  Il«  ilme,  n*<le  out  of  P»rli.. 
menUr;  Gnnli  and  nthw  FuDdt,  par  Aol  1  Will.  4,  o.  ti 

870,036    0    Bi 
SS9,S«    0    71 

511,814    0     14 

*a7,S(i8     9  111 

B6M*  15  HI 
»7fl.S14  IT    7| 
S17,3M     5     9 

1B449  IS    4 

*.9M  13    a 

SaJario  ud  AHawwcw „ 

ConrLofJotUoo _.._ 

Mi..l  K.Uhli.!,incnl - 

had,  per  Act  IT  Cm.  9,  e,  is,  9.6.S 

1.54e,77i  16     SJ 

7.si(i,2'je  la  iji 

5,68y,858  16     -J 
1,47J,944     0     0 
1,851,013     8  lOJ 

M,BW,18a  ly     61 

Njtj    „ 

17,333,103    4    4| 

47,123.?98     3  11 

«H] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS  ri88U'  t 


•  k 


An  Account  of  the  Bai.ance9  of  PUBLIC  MONEY  remaining  in  tbe  Ezchsquee 
or  Unfunded  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Janiiary,  1832 ;  the  Money  ap- 

the  Total  Amount  of  Advances  and  Repayments  on  account 

and  the  Balances  in  the  Ek- 


Balances  in  llie  Exobeqoer  on  5Ui  January  1831 


MONEY  RAISBD 

In  tho  Year  ended  5lb  January  1832,  bj  the  creation  of 

Unfunded  Debt : 


Bxohequer  Bilb  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  o.  62,  SeBS.  1 


Ditto  - 

DiUo  - 

Ditto  - 

Ditto  - 


1  Will.  4,0.11,  Sen.  2., 
1  Will.  4,  o.  14,  Sees.  2 
-     1&2  Will.  4,  0.28 


-     1  Will.  4,  c.  50,  Sets.  1,  obarged  on 
Sugar  Dutj  ...••• , 


Ditto  .  ~  •  1  Will.  4,  c.  23,  Sess.  2,  ditto 
For  building  Churches,  per  Act  5  Geo.  4,  c.  103  ....••... 
For  Public  Works,  &o.  per  Act  3  Geo.  4,  c.  86 

Ditto    ....        1&2  Will.  4,  0.24... 


£. 


«•     cf. 


1,953,300  0  O 

12,000,000  0  0 

11,213,000  0  0 

923,000  0  0 

445,000  0  O 

3,000,000  0  0 

102,600  0  0 

12,600  0  0 

165,000  0  O 


Exchequer  Bills,  per  Act  1 1  Geo.  4,  to  pajr  off  £A  per  cent  Pissentients « , 


dS. 


«.    d. 


5,993,940    0  10 


19,814^500    0    0 
260,000    0    0 


36,068,440    0  10 


CiuiII^INOOiff  AVo.EKf.BUDITURE. 


{sS 


on  the  5tli  January,  1831 ;  the  amount  of  Money  rawed  by  Additions  to  the  Fuhdxd 
plied  towards  the  Redemption  of  the  Funded,  or  paying  off  the  Unfunded  Debt ; 
of  Local  Works,  &c.  with  the  Difference  accruing  thereon, 
chequer  on  the  5th  January,  1832r 


ISSUED  TO 

The  Commiiiioiiert  for  Uie  Radaotion  of  the  National  Debt, 
to  be  applied  to  the  Redeaptioii  of  Funded  Debt : 


By  lisaes  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c  27   ..., 
Bj  Interest  on  Donations  and  Bcqnettf . 


Deduct  the  Sam  which  has  not  been  applied  in  tlie  Redemption  of 
Funded  Debt,  but  in  the  Redemption  of  Coniolidated  Fond, 
Deficiencj  Billsi  per  the  6th  &  7th  sections  of  the  abo?e  Act ... 


8,6d8^5  15    9| 
5,49f    4    4 


tfir^jm  19  6| 


1,450,000    0    0 


B  J  the  Bank  of  England,  to  pay  oiT  fenr  per  oent  Dissentients,  per  Act  11  Geo.  4...  •• 
Paymasters  of  Exoheqoer  Bills  for  the  Payment  of  Uafuded  Debt. •.•••.,••••.•••••.., 


S. 


M.     d. 


14tS,85r  19    6| 
960,000    0    0 
29,87f,800    0    0 


The  Total  Amount  of  Adranoea  for  the  Baptoynttit  of  Ibe  Poor, 
and  for  Local  Works  within  the  year   ••••. .•••• •...••• 


Ditto  •    -    -  Repayments  for  ditto  •    -  ditto  .••••.•••.„ 

Excess  of  Adranoea  orer  RepaynMnts 


609,355  13  10| 
4S0,lt0  15    4} 


Excess  of  Expenditure  orer  Income,  defrayed  ont  of  the  Balances  in  the  Bzoheqner  at 
the  commencement  of  the  year  •• ..••••• •••••••••••••••••#•.•••••••...• 


By  Balances  in  the  Exchequer  on  5tb  Jannary,  1832,. 


179,934  18    6i 


098,857    5  Hi 


3,833,689  16    9| 


36,068,440    0  10 


xW] 


FINANCE   AOCOUKTSt  i891. 


An  Account  of  the  Income  of  the  CONSOLIDATED  FUND  aruing  in  the  U 

on  account  of  the  Com  sol  id. 


!J 


I! 
I, 

•  ■h 


The  Total  Income  applicable  to  the  ConmluUlcd  Fund,  and  Iho  Siiiq  vet  «pMri  M  tli« 
Ileredilarj  Revenue  of  the  Crown 


43.155.206  I 


Deduct  the  .Sum  net  apart  as  the  Hereditary  Revenue  of  the 
Crown,  from  5lh  January  to  iitind  April  18^U 

Of  which  Sum  there  was  carried  to  the  Consolidated  Fund, 

in  pursuance  of  Iho  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  25,  hein^  tlioBalaaoe 

of  the  Hereditary  Revenue  in  the  Exchequer  nu  the  22nd 

April  1831,  the  day  on  which  the  said  Act  passed  into  Law 

Ihe  DifTercnce  only  to  bo  deducted. 


100,231  12     9| 


80.519     6    fl 


The  Total  Income  applicable  to  the  Consolidated  Fund    ... 
Add  the  Sum  rei>aid  to  the  Consolidated  Fund  on  account  of  Advances  for 

Public  Works,  &c 

To  Cash,  brought  from  Ihe  SappUes  in  lie-payment  of  Sums  issued  out  ui  the  Hersi 
dilary  Revenue  in  Scotland,  for  Services  include«l  in  the  Grants  for  the  Year  1831 . 


To  Cash  applied  by  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  ihc  National  Debt  in  Re- 
demption of  Consolidalod  Fund  Dciiciency  Bills,  in  pursuance  of  the  Act  10  Geo.  4, 
c.  27,  S.6 ^ 


19,712 


43,135,494 
263,327 
11,441 


43,410,262 


1,450,000 


44,860,262  : 


An  Account  of  the  Money  applicable  to  the  Payment  of  the  CONSOLIDA 
several  Charges  which  have  bocomo  due  thereon,  in  the   ntme 

Fund,  at  the  commencemeii 


Income  arising  in  Great  Britain 


Income  arising  in  Ireland 

Add  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  Ireland, 
towards  the  SupplicH,  in  the  Quarter  ended  6th  January 
1831     


Deduct  the  Sum  paid  out  of  the  Consoli 
dated  Fund  in   Ireland,    towards  the 
Supplies,   in    the    Quarter  ended  5lli 
day  of  January  1832 


402,930     8     9» 


3,979,959    9    8i 
257,755     5  11» 


4,237,714  15    7| 


482,930     8     91 


Total  Slim  applicable  to  the  Cluirge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  in  the  Year  ended  5tk 
day  of  January  1832 

To  Cash  applitnl  bv  lh<'  (^)ninii>sioners  for  the  Kcdnction  of  the  National  I>ebt  in 
Reilemplion  of  Cons(»lidaled  Fund  Deficiency  Bills,  pursuant  to  Act  10  Ceo.  4,  c. 
27.  H.  6 


E\che<|uer  Bills  lo  Ik*  ixHued  to  complete  Ihe  Fayiiieiit  of  the  Charge,  to  ^th  day  of 
January  iai2 


39,430,303 


3.754,784 

43,185,087  1 

1,450,000 
5.768,347   1 


50,403,435 


C&i«in.-*C0NI0L1X»A'PBI>  FUND. 


ffH 


V 

Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January,  1833;  and  also  of  the  Actual  Payments 
Fund  within  the  same  period. 


HBADS  OP  PAYMBNT. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Pond,  and  Management  of  the  Pnblfc  Pandwl  Delit) 

4  Quarters  to  lOlh  October,  18^1   

Interest  on  ISvohequer  JSillt  iisoed  upon  the  credit  of  thf  ConsoUdated  FaBdi»«M«,,.t«a 

£*        #.     it 

Civil  List  Charge,  from  26th  Jone  1830  to  Slst  DeoeplMr  l&ll... 

Dodiiot  R«pa|iQcnts  fur  Advances  Tor  tlie  lame  oot  of  the  Here- 
dilarjr  lleveaaef  and  Consolidated  Fundi  p«r  1  Will.  4,  c.  (5 


£.        M.    d. 


30465,440 
46.468 


770,004    7  10} 
112,436    5    D} 


PeiiMiuns  charged  bj  Act  of  Parliament  npon  the  ConaoHdated  Fond,  4  Qnarttn  to 

lOlh  October,  1831 , , 

Hularies  and  Allowances  ^--••dn.         -• 

Onicersof  the  Coorls  of  Jastiee      ..--do.        -         -• 
Kxiienscs  of  the  Mint    ------         do.  -         -         -         - 

Bounties       -         •         -         •'-         -         •         -         do.   "        -         -         *         - 
MiKcellaneous  .•,---         do.  -  -         _         « 

Advaneps  out  of  Uie  Consolidated  Fond  in  England,  fur  Public  Works ., 

Do.    -    -     -     Ireland      ,        -         -        -         -         do.         p         -        -         . 


SyRPLUi  of  the  GoHfouDATiD  Fdhd 


14    5] 
2    4 


058,168    8    H 


4^«568 

86|934 

876,984 

16.949 

2,956 

217,324 

3,000 

428,756 


8ttJ 
15  Ijj 
17  71 
13  4 
13  8 
5  9 
0  0 
13  }0i 


38,53l),29i 
18.321,971 


9    H 

4    Oi 


44,860,262  13    2} 


FUND  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  January.  1832|  and  of  the 
including  the  Amount  of  Exchbquek  Bi|.x.t  charged  upoa  the  8aid 
at  the  termination  of  the  Year. 


HEADS  OF  CHARGE. 


Dividends,  Interest,  Sinking  Fund,  and  Management  of  IIm  Pliblie  Poiided  Debt, 

4  Quarters  to  /)th  Jannar^,  1832 

IiitiM-est  on  Exchequer  Bills  issued  upon  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fand 

Civil  List  Charges,  (him  26th  Jone  1830  to  31st  Deeeaiber  1831. 

Deduct  Repavmenls  for  Advances  for  the  same  oot  of  the  Here* 

dIUry  Revenue  and  tlie  Consolidated  Fund,  Aot  1  Will,  4, 

c.^5    ...M 


770,604    7  10| 


118,436    5    9i 


Pensions  charged  by  Act  of  Parliament  upon  the  Consolidated  Fond,  4  Quarters  to 
5lk  Jannarv,  18.38 


Salaries  and  Alluwanoes         «         •         -         ,        •  4o, 

(iiHoers  of  Cnoris  of  Justice         -         -         •        .         •  do. 

E&|)enses  of  the  Mint         -.•-.«  do. 

Jtounlies        .«•.«-••-  diw 

IVlisc^llanoons         -------  do. 

Ailvanr.cs  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in  England,  for  PobUc  Works 

Do.    •    -    Irolaud        -        «        •        •        *  '  do. 


Ei<liei|uer  Hills  issoed  to  make  good  the  charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fand,  to  5th 
J.iiiuarv,  1H3I • ••••• • •• , 


Surplus  of  Ihe  Coxsolidatbo  Fund 


£>      t.  i. 


29,009,582 
.50,964 


5  10} 
5    5- 


658,168     2     1) 


450,805 

90,181 

880,443 

1.5,647 

8,956 

356,945 

3,000 

488.755 


18    0| 
1  1U| 
15  to 
13    8 

8  r 

0     0 
13  10) 


••■ 


■^.•a 


31>947,450 
4,327,966 


0    3} 
16    0 


36,275,416 
14,128,018 


16     3| 
4     5| 


50,403,435    0    9 


x»il 


FINANCE  ACCOUNTS:   1S31, 


An  Account  of  the  State  of  the  PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT  of  Omsat 


DEBT. 


f. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Debt  dae  to  the  Soolh  Set  }  ^,  om  ^^        , 

Compftnj    *        *        > 
Old  South  Sea  Annuitici       -     do.  .»... 

New  Soath  Sea  Anooities      -    do 

South  Sea  Annoilies,  1751    -     do •. 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  England  do 

Bank  Annoities,  created  in  1726  do. 

Consolidated  Annoilies    -    -     do 

Redooed  Annuities     •    •    •    do 

Total  at  £.3  per  cent ...... 

Annnities    -     -     at  5|  per  cent,  1818... 

Reduced  Annuities  at  -     -do 

New3|  per  cent  Annuities 

Annuities  created  1826»  at  4  per  cent  ... 
New  .5  per  cent  Annuities 

Great  Britain 


In  IRELAND. 

Irish  Consolidated  ^.3  per  cent  Annuities 
Irish  Reduced  £.3  per  cent  Annuities  ... 
^.3^  per  cent  Debentures  and  Stock    ... 

Reduced  ^^3^  per  cent  Annuities 

New  3^  per  cent  Annuities..., 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  »f  Ireland  at  ^.4  } 

per  cent ) 

New  ^.5  per  cent  Annuities 

Debt  due  to  the  Bank  of  Ireland  at  £.5  > 

per  eent  ...•• «... ) 

Ireland 

Total  United  Kingdom  ... 


1.  CAnrALs. 


£.  1.  d. 

3,662,784  8  6| 

3,497,870  2  7 

2,460,830  2  10 

523.100  0  0 

14,686,800  0  0 

876,494  0  0 

348,719,961  6  4J 

124,334,481  5  5 


498,762,321  5  8} 

12,553,755  17  2 

63,396,082  10  3 

138,087,197  5  3 

10,804,595  0  0 

462,736  13  4 


724,066,688  11  8f 


2,673,545  10  7 

145,078  17  10 

.14,520,904  1  11 

1,277,768  17  10 

11,672,700  7  6 

1,615,384  12  4 

6,661  1  0 

1,015,384  12  4 


32,927,428  1  4 


756,994,116  13  0} 


2.    CAPfFAU 
(niMfemdtoUie 
miaioDen. 


£• 


444  1  0 
702,428  18  10 
729,768  13    8 


3,497.870 
S,460,8S0 
523,100 
14,686,800 
876,049  1 
348,017,532 
183,604,713  1 


1,432,641  13    6 


9,374  18     t 
8,215    3    8 


1,450,231  15     4 


CAFITAIJ 


497,329,679  1 

12,553,755  I 
63,386,707  : 
138,078,982 
10,804^95 
462,736  ] 


722,616,456  1 


1,450,231  15    4   755,543,884  V 


«,673,545  1 
145,078  1 
14,520,904 

1,277,768  1 
11,672,700 

1,615,384  1 

6,661 
1,015,384  1 


32,927,428 


The  Aet  10  Geo.  IV.  c.  27,  which  came  into  operation  at  the  5lh  Julj  1829,  enacts,  Hiat  the 
thenceforth  annually  applicable  to  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt  of  the  United  Kin^om  ahall  t 
Sum  which  shall  appear  to  bo  the  amount  of  the  whole  actual  annual  surplus  Revenue,  bejoad  tka  B 
diture  of  the  said  United  Kinj^om  ;  and  the  following  Sums  have  been  acoordinglj  iaaned  to  tke 
missioners,  to  be  applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  said  Debt,  including  Interest  receivable  on  aeoo 
Donations  and  Bequests  :— > 

o£.        *.    d. 

At  6th  April  1831 728,439    5    7  includes  21/.  from  Ann  Jaoe  Honlec. 

6lh  July  1831  724,019  16     5 

11  til  October  1831 473,818     8     9 

6lh  January  1832.. 2,82118     1  Interest  on  account  of  Donations  uid 

__         Bequests. 

1,929,099     8  10 
■  It  ^■»— 


Clais  IV.— P  UBLIC    FUNDED    DEBT.  [n 

iiv  and  luLLAKD,  and  llie  Charge  thereupon,  at  the  5lh  January,  1832. 

CHARGE. 


I'ubllD 
Cndilor. 


oifrire 


d  Uie  IVailea  uf  Ihi 


W«lerl< 

per  39  tien.  III.  o,  34.  ex|iir 

SlhJulj,  lS3t  

Jfe  Annailies  per  48  Ceo.  Ill 
c.  at,  uid  10  GcD.  IV.  c.  ^4. 


Life  AnBuili«  1    Engli-I. 

p.y.hlB.1      J- 
VUio  Exchequer.  3    Irial 


58S.740     0 
77^,301  16 


6.V00     I 

7i8,4ey 


Annual  InUresl  on  Stuck  lni)tr«ircr1  to  I 
Coniiniraionon  fur  Die  Redaclioii  uF  t 
Nilionil  Debt,  towarila  Iba  ReJeinjiti 
uf  Lund  Tix  onder  Schedotgi  C,  O.  1 
a.  I.  per  53  Geo.  3,  e.ltS , 

MaiiXKfimflnt - 


e6.i05,S75    3    91 


ABSTRACT. 

(",*  SAilliBgi  and  Penre  ontitKil.) 


...... 

c1ZH[!!I 

ANM'AL  CHARGR. 

.u.^';si',;.r. 

— "-■ 

-- 

Great  BriUin 

ra*.06S,6BB 

£. 

l,450,«i 

£. 

TSii,lilb,456 
38,927 .458 

£■ 

i,i6i!,nao 

373,896 

!6,489,4ig 

?56,994,116 

•  l,4iO,I31 

rai..'.43,881 

37^1B3,(J03 

iS73,i;P6|  y7,tia!i,aM 

DEFERRED  ANNUITIES 


ipBtfitg  13    a 


It  Wxnliw  I^MxJ,  pa-| 


..    !,(>«  It     < 


VOL.  XIII.  {JSiy-Afpat^- 


(bj 


•  ••« 

XTlllJ 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    I83I, 


CLASS    V.—UNFUNDED    DEBT. 


An  Account  of  the  UNFUNDED  DEBT  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  Demands  outstanding  on  5th  January,  1838. 


I 


Exchequer  Bills,  (exdoiire  of  ^39,450 
and  X  1)582,000  issued  for  pajiiig;  oflT 
^4per  cents) 

Exchequer  Bills  outstanding,  of  the  Amount 
issued  per  Act  11  Geo.  4,  c.  36,  for  paying 
off  Proprietors  of  ^  4  per  cent  Annuities, 
on  5th  Jannary,  183S 

Sums  remaining  nnpaid,  charged  upon  Aids 
granted  by  Parliament.... 

Advances  made  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund  in  Ireland,  towards  the  Supplies 
which  are  to  be  repaid  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund  out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  in  Great 
Britain .....* 

Total  Unfunded  Debt  and  Demands 
Out«laudiug 

Wars  and  Means .•• 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means 

Exchequer  Bills  to  be  issued  to  complete  the 
Charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund  


noviDEO. 


VMPtOnOXD. 


mtmrnrnm 


«£.       #.    d. 


3,668,26«  13    5 


482,930    8     9\ 


4451,193    2     2  J 
5,6223<>    5    %i 


1,471,333    2     9} 


£.        $.    d. 


25,896,600    0     0 


TtyrAU 


.£. 


s. 


25,896,600     C 


1>582,000    0    0 


^7,478,600    0     0 


27,478,600    0    0 


5.768,347  10    4| 


1,582.000     0 


27^78,600     C 


3,668,262  12 


482,930     8 


31,629,793     2 


5,768,347  10 


[xk 


CLASS  VI.— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account  showing  how  the  Monies  given  for  the  SERVICE  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  Year  1831,  have  been  dii- 
poscd  of;  distinguished  under  their  several  Heads;  to  5th  January,  1832. 


SBRVICBS. 


WAV   1     •«•  a«(  ,,,  ,,,  «••  ,aa  •••  »•• 

Vr  R  DIf  AN  CE  ««•  •«(  ••(  ,(■  «*•  •••  •••  ••• 

FORCES     •••  («a  »(«  at*  «••  •••  •••  ••• 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  Civil  Contlngencief ;   for  Uie  year 

X  0«  )1   •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      •••       •••      ■•• 

To  defray  the  Salaries  and  AI1f>wanccs  to  the  OflTicers  of  the  Houwr 
of  Lords  and  (commons  ;  for  the  year  1831    ...  •••  .•• 

To  defray  the  Kxpenses  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commous; 
for  the  year  I80I         ...  ...  •••  ...         •••         ... 

To  make  good  Ihe  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  iu  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  ;  for  the  year  1831    ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  in  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  of  Statu  ;  for  the  year  18.'>1 ... 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  in  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  of  Slate ;  for  the  year  1831. 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fand,  in  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty'!  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  \  for  the 
year  looi         •*•         ...         ...         •«.  •••  ■••  ••• 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fee  Fund,  in  the  Department 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honoorahle  Priry  Council  and  Committee 
of  Privy  Council  for  Trade;  for  the  fear  1851,.,         

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Meseengers'  Bills,  in  the 
Department  of  his  Majesty *s  Treasury ;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers'  Bills,  in  the 
Department  of  liis  Majesty's  Home  Secretary  of  State;  for  the 
year  loox         .*•         .*•         ■*.         ...         *••  •••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers^  Bills,  in  the 
Department  of  bis  Majesty *s  Foreign  Secretary  of  State;  for 
tne  year  xooi      ...         ...         •.•         ...         ...         .••         •*• 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers'  Bills,  in  the 
Department  of  his  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Stale  for  the  Colonies; 
for  the  year  1831   ...       .••         ...         ...         •*. 

To  defray  the  Contingent  Expenses  and  Messengers'  Bills,  in  the 
Departments  of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable  Priry  Council 
and  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  for  Trade ;  for  the  year  18^U. 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  Messengers  attending  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Eaeheqoer,  the  fonr  Patent 
Messengers  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  various  ancient 
Allowances  to  Officers  of  that  Court  and  otbeva 

To  pay  the  Salaries  or  Allowances  granted  to  oertain  Prvfeaiors  in 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  for  reading  Courses 
of  Lectures;  for  the  year  1831  •••         •• 

To  make  good  the  Deficiency  of  the  Fde  Fund,  in  the  Office  of 
Registry  of  Colonial  Slaves,  in  Great  Britain  ;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  State  Paper  Office;  for  the  year 
'OO-L         ..  •••  •••  ...  •••  •••  ■••  ... 

To  pay  the  usual  Allowances  to  Protestant  Disinnting  Ministers 
in  England,  poor  French  Protestant  Refugee  Laity,  and  sundry 
small  charitable  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of  Saint 
Martin-in-the-Fields,  and  others;  for  the  year  1831  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  Acif  and  Bills,  Reports,  and 

Cb2J 


lUMl 

Voted  or  Gnntsd. 


,£•  *.  d. 

5,870,551  1  8 

1,418,817  0  0 

7,732,967  13  6 

80,000  0  0 

43,S00  0  0 

31,900  0  0 

45,400  0  0 

11,187  0  0 

15,709  0  0 

16,475  0  0 

18,664  0  0 

9,375  0  0 

8,373  0  0 

35,155  0  0 

8,430  0  0 

3,880  0  0 


!^,800  0  0 

938  5  0 

1,070  0  0 

«,«00  0  0 

5.612  0  0 


•OMI 


4,365,000  0  0 

888,.'S0O  0  0 

5,594,215  6  1 

73,860  9^  8 

43,200  0  O 

24,500  0  0 

32,100  0  0 

11,137  0  0 

14,000  0  0 

16,475  0  0 

14,871  14  5 

9,375  0  0 

734  0  0 

33,000  0  0 

5,500  0  0 

8,880  0  0 


2,800    0  0 

958    5  0 

782  IS  9 

1,593  18  3 

2,534  17  0 


I 


xx] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS:    1831. 


SERVICES— continupd. 


■■|j  : 


■J 


oilier  Papers,  for  llic  two  Houses  of  Parliamenl;  for  the  year 

1  o«^  X     •••      •••      •••      •••      .••      •••      ••■      ••■ 

To  defray  llie  extraordinary  liXpcnses  of  llic  Mini,  in  llie  Coinage 

ofGold;  for  the  year  1851 
To  defray  llie  extraordinary  Ex|»onses  that  may  !)e  incurred  for 

Prosecutions  for  OfFences  against  the  Laws  relating  to  Coin  ; 

for  the  >ear  18r>l  ...  ...  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges  ;  for  the  year  1831  ,., 

To  defray  llie  Expenses  incurred   for   the  support  of  Captured 

Negroes,    I^iberatcd  Africans,  rt  cetera;    for  the  year   18.*51, 

under  the  several  Acls  for  Ihc  AhoIItion  of  the  Slave  Trade     ... 
To  defray,   in  the  year   18,")1,  the  Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from 

Now  Soulh  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  or:  account  of  the 

Expenses  incurred  at  those  ScltlemcHls  for  Convicts    ... 


The  following  Services  are  directed  to  he  paid  without  any 
Fee  or  other  Deductions  whatsoever  : 

For  defr.iying  theCuARGE  of  the  Civil  Establishments  onder- 

menlioned;  viz. 

Of  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  addition  to  the  Salaries  nowpttid  to  the 
Puhlic  Officers  out  of  the  Duly  Fund  and  the  incidental  Charges 
attendingj  the  same  ;  for  the  year  18.S1  ...  ,„ 

Of  Nova  Scotia;  for  the  vear  J  83 1     ... 

Of  the  Islands  of  Bermuda  ;  for  the  year  1831 

Of  Prince  Edward's  Island  ;  for  the  year  183 1 

Of  the  Island  of  Ne\^found!nnd  ;   for  the  3  ear  1831 

Of  Sierra  I^ono;  for  the  year  1831 

Of  the  Forts  at  Cape  Coast  Caslle  and  Accra  ;  for  the  year  1831... 

Of  Fernando  Po;  for  the  year  1831 

Of  the  Scltlenient  in  WosJern  Australia;  for  Ihe  }ear  1831 

To  defray  the  estimated  Expenditure  of  the  British  Museum,  for 
the  year  endinif  al  Christmas  lo31 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  the  Expense  of  Works  aiul  Repairs 
of  Public  Buildings,  and  for  Furniture  and  other  (Charges  de- 
frayed by  the  Oflico  of  Works,  and  for  the  Kepairs  and  Alter- 
ations of  Royal  Palaces,  and  W^orks  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
heretofore  charged  upon  the  Civil  List,  and  for  Repairs  of  the 
Royal  Palace  of  Holyrood  House  and  certain  Public  Buildings 
in  Scotland,  heretofore  charged  on  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of 

^  vCJl  lUI]\l»tt»  •••  •••  •••  •*•  •••  ••■  •■• 

To  defray  the  Expens<;  of  Works  executing  at  Port  Patrick  Har- 
bour; for  the  vear  1 831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Works  executing  at  Donaghadee  Ilar- 
honr;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  New  Bui'dinj'.s  at  the  British  Mu- 
seum;  for  the  yi-ar  1831     ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Hoi ^ head  and  Howth  Roads  and 
Harbours;  for  Ihcr  } car  1831 

Towards  defraying  Ihe  F?:pense  of  creeling,  in  the  year  1S31,  a 
Custom  House,  Excise  Ortke,  vStamp  Ollice,  and  Post  Oflice,  at 
Liverpool,  and  also  an  Ollice  for  the  Liverpool  Dock  Comi>anv 

To  defray  Ihe  Charge  of  Retired  Allnwances  or  Superannualiuns 
to  Persons  formerly  employed  in  Public  Odices  or  Departments, 
or  in  the  Public  Service;  for  the  >ear  18.U      ... 

To  pay  the  Salaries  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors' 
Court,  of  their  Cleiks,  and  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  th(;ir 
Office  ;  for  the  year  1831,  and  also  Ihe  lilxpenses  attendant  upon 
the  Circuit  

To  pay,  in  the  year  18.U,  the  Salaries  of  Ihe  Oflicers,  and  the  con- 
tingent Kxpens<?s  of  the  Oflice  for  the  Superinlendauce  of  Aliens, 
and  als(»  the  Superannuation  or  IJetireil  Allowances  to  Officers, 
formerly  employed  in  that  Service 

To  defray  Ihe  Expense  of  the  EstablishnuMit  of  the  Penitentiary  at 
Millbank  ;  for  the  year  1831 ...       "  ... 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Granted. 


104.300    0    0 
15,000    0    0 


8,000     0     0 
15,000    0    0 


25,000    0    0 
120,000    0    0 


2,940  0  0 

6M5  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

3,320  0  0 

11,261  0  0 

9,7.30  15  10 

4,000  0  0 

37.154  0  0 

24,895  0  0 

14,451  0  0 


73,800.    0  0 

4,770  0  0 

4,000  0  0 

12,000  0  0 

4,700  0  0 

25,000  0  0 

15,798  10  0 

13,156  0  0 

3,856  0  0 

8,565  0  0 


iUlfS 
Paid. 


5S,178  16 
7,000     0 


8,000     O 
10,000     0 


25,000     0 


2,400  C 

5,700  t 

2,000  C 

2,920  C 

5,900  0 


12,107  19 
12,«30  15 

14,451      0 


22,358     8 
4,770     0 

4,000    0 

4,069  15 
4,700     0 

25,000     0 

11,355     0 

6,000     O 

3,000     0 
4,000     0 


Class  VI.— DISPOSITION    OF   GRANTS. 


t«i 


SERVlCKS—coit^ritttA/. 


To  defray  ibe  Expense  of  ihe  OHice  of  Works;  for  Ihc  year  1801. 

To  enable  his  Majesty  to  grant  relief,  in  the  year  1831,  to  Ton- 
lonese  and  Consican  Kmi {grants,  Dotch  Naval  Oflicers,  Saint 
Domingo  Sufferers,  American  Loyalists,  and  others  who  have 
heretofore  received  Alloinrances  from  his  Majesty,  and  who, 
from  Services  performed  or  losses  sustained  in  tho  British  Ser- 
vice, have  special  Claims  upon  his  Majesty^s  Justice  and  Libe- 

«tt  1 1 1- V     •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      •••      ••* 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establishment ;  for 
tlie  year  lool      ,..  ••  ...         ••■         .••         .••         %»» 

For  the  support  of  the  Institotlon  calle<l  the  ''  Refuge  for  the 
Destitute  ;**  fur  the  year  1831    ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  confining  and  maintaining  Criminal 
Lunatics;  for  the  year  1831     *..  ...  ••• 

For  his  Majesty's  Foreign  and  other  Secret  Services  ;  for  Ihe  year 

iO«^l        •■•  •••  ••*  •••  •••  •••  •  ^9  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  providing  Stationery,  Printing  and 
Binding  for  the  several  Public  Departments  of  Government;  for 
the  year  1831  ;  and  also  for  providing  Paper  for  the  Printing 
which  may  be  ordered  in  the  year  1832  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  for  the  Charge  of  the  Stationery  Olficc  ...     ... 

To  defray  the  Expense  attending  the  confining,  maintaining  and 
employing  Convicts  at  Home  and  in  Bermuda;  forthe  year  1831 

To  pay,  in  the  year  1831,  tho  Salaries  and  incidental  Expenses  of 
the  Commis.HJonrrs  appointed  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  under 
the  Treaties  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Nelherlands,  for  pre- 
venting; the  illegal  Traflic  in  Sluves,  and  fur  Pensions  to  retired 
Commissioners     ...         ...         ... 

To  defray  the  Expense,  in  the  year  1831,  of  pajing  the  Fees  due 
and  payable  to  the  Officers  of  the  Parliament  ou  all  Bills  for 
continuing  or  amending  any  Acts  for  making  or  niaintainin;jr, 
keeping  in  repair,  or  improving  Tarnpike  Roads,  which  shall  pas* 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  receive  the  Royal  Af'sent ... 

To  defray,  in  the  }ear  1831,  the  Expenses  of  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Practice  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Common  Law,  imd  into  the  Law  of  England 
respecting  Real  Pro|>erly 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Pension  granted  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
William  the  Third  to  James  Waller,  and  regraoted  by  his  late 
M.ijesty  King  George  the  Second  to  Charles  Hooper,  Philip 
Martin,  and  their  Heirs 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  Printing  under  the  direction  of  the 
Commissioners  on  Public  Records;  for  the  year  1831 

To  defray  the  Chargs  of  the  Salaries  of  his  Majesty's  Consuls 
General  and  Consuls,  for  the  year  1831  ;  and  also  for  all  Con- 
tingent Charges  and  Expenses  cunnected  with  the  Public  Duties 
and  Establi>hments  of  such  Consuls  General  and  Consuls,  and 
for  paying  the  amonnt  of  Superannuation  Allowances  granted 
to  retired  Consuls;  for  the  year  18.31  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  in  certain  of  his  Majesty's  Colonies  ;  for  the  year  1831... 

To  defray  the  Charge,  in  the  year  1831,  of  providing  Stores  for 
New  Sooth  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  Convicts, 
Clothing  and  Tools  for  liberated  Africans  at  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Indian  Presents  for  Canada 

To  defray  the  Charge,  in  the  year  1S31,  of  improving  the  Water 
Communication  between  Montreal  and  the  Ottawa,  from  the 
Ottawa  to  Kingston,  and  from  Lake  Erie  to  l<ake  Ontario 

To  make  good  tho  losses  sustained  by  Louis  Celeste  Lcscene  and 
John  EscofTery,  in  consequence  of  their  removal  from  Jamaica 
in  the  year  1823,  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  the 
Governor  of  that  Island 

To  defray  the  Expenses  which  may  probably  be  incurred  at  the 
Coronation  of  their  Majesties 

To  defray  the  Expense  incurred  and  to  be  incarred  in  the  yetr 

)  831,  in  otnjiof  oa  iho  Bfpiirt  wai  AlCereUoos  «t  Wiudior 


SUMS 
Voted  or  Granted. 


11,'!69     0     0 


15,920  0  0 

i.',500  0  0 

3,000  0  O 

3,039  0  0 

41,000  0  0 


129,471     0     0 
108,165     O     0 


19,460     0     0 


14,250  0  0 

29,900  0  0 

1,840  3  0 

10,500  0  0 


112,195     0  0 

16,182     0  0 

47,500    0  0 

296,000    0  0 

11,276  19  5 

50,000    0  0 


SUMS 
raid. 


7,631  11     0 


9,450  0  0 
3,500  0  0 
3,000  0  0 
2,789  S  11 
*29,775  *  0    0 


70,000     0    0 
108,165     0    0 


1,300    0    0 


12,980    8 


28,700    0    0 


10,500    0    0 


57,633  12    7 
16,019  10    0 


296,000    0.   0 

11,276  19    5 
50,000    0    0 


xxii] 


FINANCE    ACCOUNTS:    1831^ 


SERVICES— co/i^mw<?rf. 


.1!. 


Castle,  and  in  providing  Furniture,  and  on  account  of  DeLti  for 
Work  done  and  Contrncls  entered  into  for  Buekingliain  House, 
previous  to  the  15lh  day  of  Februnry  1831 

To  provide  for  the  payment  of  certain  Salaries,  Allowances,  Pen- 
sions and  Services  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  for 
England  and  Ireland,  the  Hereditary  Revenues  of  tlie  Crown  in 
Scotland,  and  the  Four-and-IIalf  per  Cent  Duty,  but  for  which 
no  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Civil  List  granted  to  his 
present  Majesty,  from  the  periods  to  which  the  said  Services 
were  severally  last  paid,  to  the  5th  day  of  July  18.'^1   ...         ... 

To  defray,  in  the  year  1831,  certain  Charges  in  Scotland,  hereto- 
fore paid  out  of  the  Hereditary  Revenues,  or  out  of  the  Customs 
and  Excise  Revenues,  in  their  progress  to  the  Exchc<]ucr 

To  provide  for  the  pa}ment  of  certain  Salaries,  Allowances,  Pen 
sions,  and  Services  heretofore  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  IJercditary  Revenues  of  the  Crown  in 
Scotland,  and  Iho  Four-and-Hnlf  per  Cent  Duty,  but  for  which 
no  provision  has  been  made  in  the  Civil  List  of  his  present 
Majesty,  from  the  jieriod  to  which  the  said  Services  were  seve- 
rally last  paid,  to  the  10th  day  of  October  1831 

For  defraying  the  Cii  A  lUiE  of  the  following  Sfrvices  in  Irf.land, 
which  are  directed  to  be  paid  Net  in  Biitish  Currency  : 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Protestant  Charier  Schools;  for  tlte 

year  iciiil  •••  ...  ...  •••  •..  •••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  Dublin  ;  for 

the  year  1831      ...         ...         •.•  ...  ...  ...  .•• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  House  of  Industry  in  Dublin,  the 

Lunatic  Department,  and  the  Three  General  Hospitals  attached  ; 

for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  for  the 

3 ear  looA      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ..•  •*. 

To  defray  the  Ex{)ense    of  the  Hibernian    Society  for  Soldiers* 

Children;  for  the  year  1831  ...  ...  ... 

To  defray  the  Expenst;  of  the  Hibernian  Marine  Society  ;  for  the 

YCcir  1  (j%y  1     •■•     ■••     •••     •••     •••      •••      ••■ 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Female  Orphan  House  in  Dublin  ; 

for  the  vear  18.31  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ,,, 

To  defray   the  Expense  of  the  Westmorland  Lock  Hospital  ^  for 

iij?  Vcftr  1  o< )  1        •••  ••■  ••  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Lvinjr-in  Ifitspital  j  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  ofDr.  Sleevcns's  Hospital ;  for  the  year  1831 
To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Fever  Hospital,  Cork-street,  Dublin  ; 

for  the  year  18.31 
To  defray   the  Expen.<(e  of  the  Hospital  for  Incurables ;  for  the 

Jf  ^9  •  ^  0«  J  i.  •••       •••        •••        ••«        ■••        •■•       ••• 

To  o'efray  the  Expense  of  the   Royal  Dublin  Societ> ;    for  the 

jfCHl     J.OOX  •■•  •    •  •••  •••  •••  •••  •  •• 

To  defray  the  Ex|R>n.sc  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  j  for  the  year 

XxJ^^  X  •••        ■•■        •••        •••        •••         •••         •••         ••• 

To  defray  the  Ex|H!nse  of  the  Relfast  Academical  Institution  ; 
for  the  year  1831  ...  

To  enable  the  Lord  Lieiilcnanl  of  Ireland  to  issue  Money  in  aid 
of  Schools  and  for  the  Advancement  of  Education 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Roman  Catholic  College  at  May- 
nooth;  for  the  year  1831  

To  defray  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of  ChariUblo  Bequests  3 
for  the  year  1831  

To  defray  the  Exjirnse  of  the  Hoard  of  Works;  for  the  year  1831 

To  pay  the  Salaries  and  other  Expenses  of  the  Chief  and  Under 
Secretaries'  Ofiiccs  aud  Apartments  and  other  Public  OfTices  in 
Dublin  Castle,  &c. ;  and  also  for  Ridin?  Charges  and  other 
Expenses  of  the  Ik-puty  Pursuivants  and  Messengers  attending 
the  laid  OfRces ;  also,  Superannuated  Allowances  in  tho  Chief 
Beorelary's  Office ;  for  the  year  18J1  ... 


••• 


••• 


t»a 


8X7  MS 
▼oted  or  Granted. 


e£»         *•     d» 


163,670    9    2 


240,000    0    0 


39,835    0    0 


li>0,000    0    0 


0,794  0  0 

27,824  0  0 

21,200  0  0 

1,388  0  0 

6,323  0  0 

1,268  0  0 

1,291  0  0 

2,900  0  0 

2,000  0  0 

1,678  0  0 

2,860  0  0 

465  0  0 

5,500  0  0 

300  0  0 

1,500  0  0 

30,000  0  0 

8,928  0  0 

700  0  0 

12,900  0  0 


30,419    0    0 


turn 


«£•        *• 


6t,101  IS  1 


9t5,677     6 


16,621  11 


86,982  10 


5,794  O 

97,824  O 

15,000  O 

1,388  O 

6,583  O 

1,268  O 

1,291  O 

2,900  O 

1,000  O 

1,578  O 

2,860  O 

465  0 

5,500  O 

300  0 

1,500  0 

26,870  19  J 

6,696  O 

700  O 

2,890  8 


»i»Sl     5 


C(«.l  Vi.— D  ISP061TI0N   Ot   GRANTS. 


SEKViCES-coKliHu^^d. 

V*l«.,^G» 

.led 

'""' 

^. 

T 

rf. 

.f. 

(. 

<L 

Totlcfn;,  in  th«  J<ar183l,  HwCbifeoTSkliri'-K  Tor  tbrAllmtl- 

uU  ud  Office™  of  ll»  HaawhsM  of  H.(  Lori  LienW""!  ol 

ttfllaad.mod  onUin  ullirr  Offi«rt  ud  S>r>lE<M  faloitiy  chirgM) 

on  U.B  CiTitXiit  in  lolami 

l«,3»(i 

1 

1?.99.1 

81 

To  defn;  the  Ciucgo  of  llie  OOico  of  Ibg  Vice  Tnnwter  of  Ira- 

Und  i  forlbe  jw  1B31          

A,iM 

0 

0 

4,«74 

9 

To  defnj  ll»  Charge  of  Uw  OIHce  of  Iha  Teller  of  bii  UbJmIj'i 

Eichequerinlretuqil;  for  Uis}»r  ie:!l          

l,BW 

0 

t^ 

0 

To  d«fnj  Iho  Eipeote  of  priotjn  j  Pr«el>n*Uoni  >nd  olher  OHlIrn 

in  IreUod.indofpriolingSuroleiiii  Ireliud;  Bretliejeir  1831 

4.«0 

0 

0 

.i,W 

0 

t!i|>eB(«inIrol»di  fortbefMr  1831          

»0,000 

0 

0 

<9.*1R 

I 

!  1,74 1 

15,013 

3 

To  piT  ihc  S>l>ri>t  of  Uh>  toiler,  OffiMf.  in  Irohind,  for  one  jwr 

onJlogoulhee4lbitajorJi.i.olB31 

iTO 

je.rlB3l          ;          ... 

■i,6M) 

0 

0 

•-,65(1 

0 

ofUicCitjorDublln;  fortho  jur  IB31          

fo,e.t3 

0 

0 

™,853 

0 

for  Iha  ,«,  1831         

3,7B4 

3,6M 

6 

To  drfrsj,  in  the  jwr  1B3I.  lie  Expeiw  of  tlje  SDconl  Woi*«, 

1,000 

0 

To  provide  fur  the  EtnplojiaeDl  of  lU  Po..r  and  (Iw  Kvlief  of 

DiilrSM  IB  eerloin  Diitridi  in  Intkod             , 

*1.00" 

0 

0 

^6,l.■!5 

IB 

5 

To  deCnj  Ibe  tiilviei  of  llie  C«n.i>iii»<>oer>  of  Pnhllo  WotliK  in 

ln>l.od;  for  iLe  ti.if.j«r  endin/  on  lh<.  i.lli  d»j  of  Jjmo.rj  1 BSS 

1,100 

To  pro.idB  for  the  AddobI  due  ondgt  Uir  head  of  Cciiniatl  I^ie- 

oulioDi  in  IiiUnd,  ob  Ihe  lit  da;  at  Jmum;  1B31     ... 

J7J9rt 

0 

0 

"3,8*1  11 

7 

iT,re*,M7 

~7 

~ 

ls;,799.681 

0 

H 

To  p> J  ofr.nl  diielttncr  E  teii«|«n'  Hill.,  .nd 

llial  ll»^  mue  l.o  iooed  .nil  ipplird  (o. 

wirdi  p.jing  off  ud  diictnrgiu  ui  Bx> 
cbe«|.tar  BiU*  cbirgH  on  the  Aidi  or  Snn- 

pliMoflboj««nlU30  Bod  tB3],  now  re ■ 

muninf  unpaid  nod  nnproTided  for         ...  »,.ST7,t»0     0     0 

Tc>  pa;  oir  and  diacbarge  Eiabii>|uw-  Uilla 

insiod  pdnnaat  lo  wveral  Ada  for  catrjlng 

on   Fulilio  WoTfc*  and  Fi.licriea.  and  for 

and  unproTided  for      „          3B,B00    0    (1 

0 

0 

!4,460,,wO 

0 

u;s98,a87    s    1 

3V60,371 

0 

^ 

_J 


zxiv] 


FINAllCE   ACCOUNTS:    1831. 


PAYMENTS  FOR  OTHER  SERVICES, 
Not  being  part  of  the  Supplies  granted  for  the  Service  of  the  Year. 


Sams  Paid 
to  &th  Jtosarr  1832. 

EtUowtcd  fintber 

Paymenti. 

Grosvenor  Cbarles  Bedford,  Esq.  on  his  Salary,  for  addilional 
trouble  in  preparing  Exchequer  Bills^  panuant  to  Aol  48  Geo. 

*^l    "•     -L             •••                    •••                    ,.a                     •*•                     •••                    •••                    •••                    ••■ 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exche- 
quer Bills,  pursuant  to  Acts  57  Geo.  S,  c.  34  and  124,  and  S 
^eo»  ^,  c»  oo       •••          *■•          •••          •«•          •••          •••          ••• 

Expenses  in  the  Office  of  the  Commissioners  for  building  addi. 

tional  Churches,  per  Act  58  Geo.  3,  o.  45 
By  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills : 

On  ,£.12,000,000,  per  Act  10  Geo.  4,  c.  4 

13,438,800 .60 

12,000,000     .     .     11  Geo.  4,  c.  3 

13,607,600     -     -       lWill.4,  c.  62 

£,       #.    d, 

150    0    0 

2,000    0    0 

3,000    0     0 

17,618  13    5 

10,000    0    0 

190,000    0    0 

280,000    0    0 

50     0 

502,768  13    5 

50     0 
50«,768  13 

Total  Payments  for  Services  not  voted     ...           ...           ... 

Amount  of  Sums  voted  ...         ...          ..•         .••         ••• 

502,818  13 
45^98,887     2 

Total  Suras  voted,  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted     ,„ 

43,901,705  15 

II 


.  I 


=H 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 
£or  answering  the  foregoing  Services : 


••• 


••• 


...    ... 


Sums  to  be  brought  from  the  Consolidated  Fund,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  o.  9  .«. 

Ditto 1  &  2  Will.  4,  c.  28... 

------     Ditto      ---«.--.••-.      .54...  ... 

East  India  Company,  per  Act  11  Geo.  4,  c  4  ... 

Repayment  by  the  Commissioners  for  issuing  Exchequer  Bills  for  carrying  on  Poblio 
Works  and  Fisheries  in  the  United  Kingdom 

Duly  on  Sugar,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  23 

Interest  on  Land-tax  redeemed  by  Money      ...  ...         ...         ...         ... 

Bopayment  of  an  over  issue  of  Salary  to  Sir  William  Alexander  and  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
Chief  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  in  Succession,  from  5th  January  to  5tli  July  1831 . 

Brought  from  the  Civil  List  Revenue  to  replace  Suras  issued  out  of  the  Aids  granted 
for  the  payment  of  certain  Charges  upon  the  Civil  List,  pursuant  to  Act  1  Will.  4, 
c,  it%y     ...  ...  .««  a*.  •..  ...  •*•  ...  *•■  **.  ••• 

Surplus  Ways  and  Means,  per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  28  ...  ... 

Unclaimed  Dividends,  after  deducting  Repayments  to  tbe  Bank  of  England  for  defi- 
ciency of  Balance  in  their  hands     ...  ... 


Excheqaer  Bills  voted  in  Ways  and  Means ;  viz. 

Per  Act  1  Will.  4,  c.  11  ... 

14 


•*. 


,..  ^^.12,000,000    0     0 
13,616,400     0     0 


Total  Ways  and  Means         

Total  Grants  and  Payments  for  Services  not  voted 


Surplus  Ways  and  Means 


••• 


••• 


5,000,000  O 

8,000,000  O 

1,800,000  O 

60,000  O 

141,793  12 
3,000,000     O 

88  10     ( 

1,000     O     { 


166,566     8     I 
93,561   17     ( 

41,4«6     9     ( 


18,304,436  17     £ 


25,616,400    0    0 


43,920,836  17     9 
43,901,705  15     6 


19,131     2     3 


CLASS  VII.— AUREARS  AND  BALANCES. 

It  is  not  coDsidercd  uece>.'<ary  to  print  lliis  CIhss  of  Accouiita. 


CLASS  VIII.— TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

1  Account  of  the  Valce  of  IMPORTS  into,  and  of  EXPORTS  from  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Gkeat  Britain  and  Ireland: — Also,  ihe  Amount  of  the 
Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kin|;dom  Exported  therefrom,  according 
to  the  Real  or  Declared  Value  thereof. 


£■       •■ 

,991^117     1 
..46,a4S,I4t    6    6 
..  49,713,BB9  11     6 


£■      '.   " 
56,913,041  15 
.,140,8(;i  15  1' 
1,633,933     8 


8,5SO,437  15 
10,745,071   11 


6!>.6!>  1,309 
71,4J9,OM  19     7 


35,8v^0.469  U  1 
38.S51,,SOa  10  3 
37,163,647  13  10 


vn] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1831. 


New  Vessels  Built. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vesseli,  with  the  Ai 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  < 
British  Empire,  in  the  Years  ending  5th  January,  1830,  1831,  and 
respectively. 


In  the  Years  ending  the  5tli  Jamrarf, 

• 

f 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

VOKll. 

Tonoift. 

VCtNll. 

Tonufe. 

v««els. 

1 

United  Kinrdoin ......•••••. ••!•..% 

718 

16 

416 

76,655 

1,000 

39,237 

730 

so 

367 

75,ASa 
3t,719 

r4bf 

18 
243 

\ 

Iilet  G  ueniMT.  J6neY.  and  Mau 

British  Plantations  ••• * 

i 

Total,. 

1,150 

116,872 

1,117 

110,130 

1>003 

li 

T 


JVb/f« — ^The  Account  rendered  for  the  Plantations  for  the  year  ending  5th  January  1831,  is  ■ 
reeled ;  and  as  aeveral  Returns  from  the  Planlationi  are  not  yet  reeeived  for  the  last  Sfear,  a  Mii 
reclion  will  be  ueceisarj  when  the  next  Account  is  made  up. 


^-1 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels^  with  tlie  A 
of  their  Tonnage  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  emplo] 
Navigating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Em 
on  the  31st  December  1829,  1830,  and  1831,  respectively. 


United  Kingdom  ... 

Isles  Guernsey,  Jer- 
sey, and  Man    ... 

British  Plantations.. 


Total  ...  .. 


On  31st  Dec.  1829. 


Vessels. 


18,618 

492 
4,343 


23,453 


Tons. 


\;,  168,356 

31,603 
.317,041 


2,517,000 


Men. 


130,809 

3,707 
20,292 


154,808 


On  31st  Dec.  1830. 


Vestclt. 


18,675 


499 


4,.547 


23,721 

anaBMHs 


Tons. 


2,168,916 

32,676 
330,227 


2,531,819 


Men. 


130,000 

3,649 
21,163 


154,812 


On  31at  Dec.  la 


Vetseli. 


18,942 

508 
4,792 


24,242 


'JToSS* 


se,190,457 

53,899 
357,608 


2,581,964 


C/asi  Vlli.— TRADE    AND    NAVIGATION.             [nvii           1 

NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  KmGDOM—comimud.                         1 

Vessels  Ei«ploted  in  the  Foheiun  Tradb.— An  Account   uf  the  Nuralier  of 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  tlieir  Tonnage,  oncl  the  Number  ol'  Mkk  and 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Voyages),  that 
entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  at  tlie  sevewl  PorU  oftho  United  King- 
dom, from  and  to  Foreign  ParU,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  ending  iith 
January,  1832. 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

From  Foreign  PtrK. 

„„„ 

•■■""""■"■"  ™ 

••"»■•-"■ 

^.. 

JUiJln 

,™. 

... 

«., 

,.-„. 

- 

.... 

»™tu. 

,..„ 

«„. 

lUO 

19,639 

s,is*^si> 

laa.iaa 

■Siia 

710,S0S 

39.3<S 

18,877 

3,891,838 

161.517 

iaai 

13,648 

!,180,01U 

las.ios 

5.:JS9 

7.'i8,89B 

■U,6T0 

18,907 

*,9S8,870 

163,773 

1833 

14,488 

S,367,3*i 

131.(iW 

6.0B3 

874,605 

I7,«S 

10,573 

3.241,927 

179,080 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

To  Foroicii  P«rt>. 

nmin  «id  imiu  nmu. 

.™,„™u. 

,-_. 

„.. 

.... 

,„.. 

™.. 

.-.,. 

-•■ 

""■ 

laso 

1«,636 

*J,063,1T9 

lis.tfis 

6,094 

730,iaO 

ja.a?r 

17,730 

S.T93,4v9 

IS7.789 

IB31 

lt,TW 

».10!,1« 

m.oj.'i 

3. 158 

75e,«8 

39,783 

17,905 

I,B60pl5 

161, TM 

1B3! 

13.791 

5,300,731 

13i,004 

^.m 

B9C.0H 

47,009 

19,718 

3,196.701 

179,013 

XXfUlJ 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1831. 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

New  Vessels  Built, — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  A 
of  their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports 
British  Empire  (except  Ireland),  in  the  Years  ending  5th  January, 
1831,  and  1832,  respectively. 


England  ...., 

Scotland   

Isle  of  Guernnej  .•.. 

—  Jersey 

—  Man 

Briliali  PianUUons 


In  the  Yean  ending  tlie  5th  Janaarj, 


18.10. 


Vewclt. 


Total,  (exolnsive  of  Ireland) 


517 

170 

1 

7 

8 

416 


Tonnage. 


61,299 

14,023 

17 

443 

540 

39,237 


1831. 


Yeneli. 


1,119        115,559 


529 

156 

3 

7 

10 

367 


1072 


Tonnafe. 


60,276 

12,69« 

439 

896 

544 

32,719 


107,566 


1832 


vends. 


555 

148 

6 

4 

14 

243 


964     h 


Note, — The  Account  rendered  Tor  the  Plantations  (for  the  Year  ending  5tli  Janoary,  1831)  \%  i 
reoted  j  and  as  seyeral  Returns  from  the  Plantations  are  not  jei  receired  for  the  last  Year,  •  ainii 
rection  will  be  necessary  when  the  next  Account  is  made  up. 


...  ,^ 
I 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  A 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Men  and  Boys  usually  employed  in 
gating  the  same,  that  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the  British  Empii 
cept  Ireland)  on  the  31st  December,  1829,  1830,  and  1831  respectively. 


England   

Scotland   

Isle  of  Guernsey  ... 

—  Jersey  

—  Man 

British  Plantations. 

Total,  (exclusive 
of  Ireland) 


On  31st  Dec.  1839. 


On  Slst  Dec.  1830. 


Veiseli. 


13,977 

3,228 

75 

200 

217 

4,343 


Tonnage. 


1,758,065 

308,297 

7,672 

18,217 

5,714 

317,041 


Men. 


100,563 

22,481 

574 

1,761 

1,372 

20,292 


22,040  2,415,006  147,043 


veisels. 


Tonnage. 


14,0921.767,011 

3,159    300,085 

77|        8.096 

205       18,601 

217        5,979 

4,547     330,227 


22,297,2,429,999 


Men. 


100,357 

21,849 

593 

1,754 

1,302 

21,163 


147,018 


On  3lst  Deo.  1) 


Veneli. 


14,281 

3,'214 

75 

212 

221 

4,792 


22,795 


Tonnate. 


1,780,252 

303,631 

7,906 

19,700 

6,293 

357,608 


,2475,390 


Class  VI!r._T  RADE    AND    NAVIGATION. 


[sxii 


NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 


New  Vesbels  Bitilt, — Au  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  | 

their  Tonnage,  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports  of  Ireland, 
in  ihe  Years  ending;  5th  January,  1830,  1831,  and  1832,  respectively. 


Vessels  Registered. — An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  the  Amount 
of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Mes  and  Boys  usually  employed  in  Na- 
vi paling  the  same,  that  belonged  to  tlie  several  Porls  of  Ireland,  on  the  31st 
December.  1S29,  1830,  and  1 83 1 ,  respectively. 


Oiilhe31>[neoem1)erlS-J9 
_  1830 


T,T65 
7.79t 


xn] 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:   1831. 


NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Vb8SSZ#s  shploted  in  thb  Foreign  Trade. — ^An  Accoant  of  the  Nmnber  ol 
plowed  in  Navigating  the  same^  (including  their  repeated  Vojiigea,)  thst  c 
to  all  Parts  of  the  Worlds  during  each  of  the  Thra^  Yean  endh^  5th  Ja 

deaied  Outwards,  daring  die  same  ] 


I . 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  GREAT  BRTTAIX 

From  all  Parts  of  Uie  World. 

YMrt 

endiof 

/                                       ■    ■ 

BBmiH  AMD  larsH  tesslu. 

FOREICW  YESSEU. 

TOTAL. 

5th  Jan. 

▼eiMlt. 

Tom. 

Men. 

Yenelt. 

TMt. 

Men. 

Yrnrlf. 

^ 

18S0 

1831 

1833 

23,536 
23,086 
24,109 

3,096,759 
3,088,498 
3,294,631 

186,719 
188»538 
198,902 

5,028 
5,212 
5.910 

682,048 
736,297 
847,320 

37,639 
40,262 

45,665 

28,564 
28,298 
30,019 

3,778,807 
3,824,795 
4,141,951 

1 

4 

< 
1 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

/ 

Venela. 

Tom, 

Men. 

Tewels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

vecwit. 

Too*. 

1830 
1831 
1839 

25,543 
25,338 
26,336 

3,240,205 
3,234,707 
3,421,251 

192,364 
194,862 
204,957 

4,942 
5,021 
5,768 

706,089 
736,207 
869,856 

37,103 
38,486 
45,518 

30,485 
30,359 
32,104 

3,946,S94 
3.970,914 
4,f91,10r 

1 

< 
1 

^ 


•  I 


CZa<i  vni.-^T  R  A  f>  E   AN&  N  A  in  d  All  ON. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN— cofi«n««rf. 

8SL89  with  the  Amount  of  tlieir  Tonnaob,  and  the  Number  of  Mbn  and  Bors  em« 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Gbbat  BmiTAiN,  finm  and 
1832 : — Also,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shij^nng  entarad  Inwards  and 

exclusive  of  the  Intercourse  with  Ireland* 


mm 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  6RBAT  BRITAIN 
From  all  Parts  (exoept  Ireland.) 


Years 

ending 

BRITISH  AND  IRISH  VESSELS. 

roiciGtf  vnnij. 

TOTAL. 

5th  Jan. 

• 

VetieU. 

Tom. 

Mm. 

TtMela. 

TMt. 

MM. 

TctMlt. 

TMt. 

Mm. 

1830 

12,756 

2,033.853 

113,849 

5,028 

682,048 

37,639 

17,784 

2,715,901 

151,488 

1831 

12,727 

2,036.091 

114,201 

5,212 

736,297 

40,262 

17,939 

2,772,388 

154,483 

1832 

13,748 

2,236,446 

124,681 

5,910 

847;S20 

45,865 

19,658 

3,083,766 

170,546 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  GRRAT  BRITAIN 

To  all  Parts  (except  Ireland.) 

/" 

\ 

VetKlt. 

Tom. 

Mm. 

Tetielt. 

TMt. 

Mm« 

Tcsveli* 

Trat. 

Men. 

1830 

12,065 

1,954,037 

113,387 

4,942 

706,08§ 

37,103 

17,007 

2,660,126 

150,490 

1831 

12,194 

1,989,060 

115,900 

5,021 

736,207 

38,486 

17,215 

2,725,267 

154,386 

1832 

13,178 

2,174,509 

125,389 

5,768 

869,856 

45,518 

18,946 

3,044,365 

170,907 

xxxii} 


FINANCE   ACCOUNTS:    1831. 
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NAVIGATION  OF  IRELAND. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade. — An  Account  of  the  Nam 
Vessels,  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  of  Ms 
Boys  employed  in  Navigating  the  same  (including  their  repeated  Vo 
that  entered  Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards  at  the  several  Ports  of  Iri 
from  and  to  all  Parts  of  the  World,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years  endi 
January  1832 : — Also,  showing  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Shipping  t 
Inwards  and  cleared  Outwards,  during  the  same  period,  exclusive  of  th< 
co&rse  with  Great  Britain. 


SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

Tean 

ending 

BUTISH  AND  IRISH  VESSEI^. 

FOREIGN  VESSF.rJB. 

TOTAL. 

SlhJuu 

▼eiielt. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

veoela. 

TiMM. 

1830 
1831 
1832 

14,781 
14,160 
14,324 

1,442,722 
1,385,432 
1,393,097 

86,045 
85,544 
84,856 

190 
147 
175 

28,255 
22,531 
27,285 

1,703 
1,408 
1,588 

14,971 
14,307 
14,499 

1,47X),97T 
1,407,985 
1,420,382 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 

To  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

/^ —  ■■ 

Vetseli. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vcnelt. 

Tosuu 

1830 
1831 
1832 

9,493 
9,008 
9,642 

1,015,300 

994,052 

1,047,350 

63,872 
66,854 
70,226 

152 
1.37 
1.59 

24,161 
22,161 
26,195 

1.424 
1.283 
1,491 

9,645 
9,145 
9,801 

1,039,461 
1,016,213 
1,073,545 

SHIPPING  ENTERED  INWARDS  IN  IRELAND, 
From  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain). 

Vftielt. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

vessel*,     j         Tosu.         | 

1830 
1831 
1832 

903 
821 
740 

150,681 
143,951 
130,876 

8,a36 
7,902 
6,946 

190 
147 
1^5 

28,255 
22,531 
27,285 

1,703 
1,408 
1,588 

1,093 
968 
915 

178,936 
166,462 
158,161 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARDS  FROM  IRELAND, 

To  all  Parts  (except  Great  Britain). 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Vessels. 

Tons.                Men. 

VesKn. 

Tm*. 

CO  CO  CO      II 
00  00  00     II 

571 
553 
613 

109,142 
113,0a7 
126,222 

5,H75 
6,125 
6,615 

152 
137 
159 

24,161 
22,161 
26,195 

1,424 
1,283 
1,491 

723 
690 
772 

1SS,303 
135,248 
152,417 

{End  of  Annual  Finance  Accounts ,  from  5th  Jan.  1831  to  5lh  Jan.  1835 


* 


A  N    A  C  T 

To  amend  the  Representation  of  the  People  in  England 

and  Wales. 


[Received  the  Royal  Assent,  7th  June,  1832.] 


Preamble,']    WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  to  take  effectual  Measures  for  correcting  diTen 

*  Abuses  that  have  long  prevailed  in  the  Choice  of  Members  to  serve  in  the  Commons  House 
'  of  Parliament,  to  deprive  many  inconsiderable  Places  of  the  Right  of  returning  Members, 

*  to  grant  such  privilege  to  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  Towns,  to  increase  the  -Number  of 
^  Knights  of  the  Shire,  to  extend  the  Elective  Franchise  to  many  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects 
<  who  have  not  heretofore  enjoyed  the  same,  and  to  diminish  the  Expence  of  Elections  ;'  be  it 
therefore  enacted  by  the  KING'S  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled^ 
and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same, 

I.  {^Certain  Borottght  to  cease  to  tend  Members  to  Parliament,]  That  each  of  the  Boroughs 
enumerated  in  the  Schedule  marked  (A.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  (that  is  to  say,)  OU  Sanmf 
Newtoum,  St,  MkhaeCs  or  MidshaU,  Gattony  BrambeTf  Bossmey,  Dunwick,  IjudgershaU,  8i, 
Mawe\  Beeralston,  West  Looe,  St.  QermMsy  Newport,  Bkdungk^  JJdborongh,  Came^ord^ 
Hindon,  East  Looe,  Corfe  Castle,  Great  Bedwin,  Yarmouth,  Queenborough,  Castle  Bishig,  Eni 
Grinstead,  Higham  Ferrers,  Wendover,  Weobfy,  Winckelsea,  Tregot^,  HasUmere,  SaUask,  Orfbrdf 
Callmgton,  Newton,  Ilchester,  Boroughbridge,  Stockhridge,  New  Romney,  Hedon,  Pfympton,  Ses^m 

ford,  Heyteshury,  Steyning,  Whitchurch,  Wootton  Bassett,  Downtan,  Fowey,  MUbome  Porif 
Aldebwrgh,  Minehead,  Bishtip*s  Castle,  Okehampton,  Appleby,  Lostwithiel,  Brackley,  and  Atser^ 
shani,  shall  from  and  afVcr  the  End  of  this  present  Parliament  cease  to  return  any  Member  or 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

II.  [Certain  Boroughs  to  return  One  Member  only.]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  each  of  the 
Boroughs  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  marked  (B.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  (that  is  to  say,) 
Petersfield,  Ashburton,  Eye,  fFestbury,  Wareham,  Midhurst,  fFoodstoek,  Wilton^  MabneAwry, 
Liskeard,  Reigate,  Hythe,  DroUwich,  Lyme  Regis,  Launceston,  Shaftesbury,  Thirsk,  Christehurck, 
Horsham,  Great  Grimsby,  Calne,  Arundel,  St.  Ives,  Rye,  CUtheroe,  Morpeth,  Helston,  North 
AUerton,  Wallingford,  and  Dartmouth,  shall  from  and  after  the  End  of  this  present  Parliament 
return  One  Member  and  no  more  to  serve  in  Parliament. 

III.  [^New  Boroughs  hereafter  to  return  Two  Members.']  And  be  it  enacted,  That  each  of  the 
Places  named  in  the  Schedule  marked  (C.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  (that  is  to  say),  Manchester^ 
Birmingham,  Leeds,  Greenwich,  Sheffield,  Sunderland,  Dewn^port,  Wolverhampton,  Tower  HamUU, 
Finsbury,  Mary-U-bone,  Lambeth,  BolUm,  Bradford,  Blackburn,  Brighton,  Halifax,  Maccle^eld, 
Oldham,  Stockport,  Stoke-upcn-Trent,  and  Stroud,  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  be  a  Bo- 
rough, and  shall  as  such  Borough  include  the  Place  or  Places  respectively  which  shall  be 
comprehended  within  the  Boundaries  of  such  Borough,  as  such  Boundaries  shall  be  settled 
and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  purpose  in  this  present  Parliament,  which  Act, 
when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Part  of  this  Act  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  the 
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same  were  incorporated  herewith ;  and  that  each  of  the  said  Boroughs,  oamed  in  I}ie  s 
schedule  (C.)  shall  Tram  and  after  ihe  End  of  (his  present  Parliament  return  Two  Memben 
serve  in  Parliament. 

IV.  INcw  Boroughi  htreqflrr  to  rtlurn  One  Member.]  And  be  it  enacted,  TTiat  each  of 
Places  named  in  the  Schedule  marked  (D.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  (thai  is  to  say),  Aihlaa-mc 
l.ync,  Biiry,  Chathaa,  CMtcnham,  Viullei/,  Frhme,  CafeiAend,  Hmldrrtficid,  Kiddermivt 
Kendal,  mKhdale,  Salford,  Soulk  Shietdt,  T^nemoulh,  WektfieU,  /f'ahaU,  frarrington,  /Thi 
fVhitfJiaven,  and  Merthyr  'fylvil,  ihall  for  the  I'urposes  of  Ihip  Act  be  a  Borough,  and  ihal 
xuch  Borough  incKide  llie  Place  or  Places  respectively  which  shall  be  comprehended  nit 
the  Boundaries  of  such  Borough,  as  such  IJoundniies  shall  be  settled  and  described  by  &n  , 
to  he  passed  for  that  Purpose  in  this  present  Parliament,  which  Aci,  nhen  passed,  shall 
deemed  and  taken  to  he  Part  of  this  Act  as  fully  and  efTeclually  as  if  the  same  were  incor 
rated  herewith;  and  that  each  of  Ihe  said  Boroughs  named  in  the  said  Schedule  (D.)  il 
from  and  after  the  F.nd  of  this  present  Parliament  return  Une  Member  to  serve  id  ParUami 

V.  [TAf  Bamvghs  of  Shorehnm,  Critkl/idc,  AyUibiiry,  and  East  Stlford  thall  include  err 
adjacent  Distrids.'\  And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  the  Borough  of  A'rrui  ShortAam  shall  Tor 
Purposes  of  this  Act  include  Ihe  whole  of  the  Rape  of  Brainier  in  Ihe  County  of  Sussex,  t 
and  except  such  Paris  of  the  said  Hape  as  sliall  he  included  in  the  Borough  of  Uonham  bj 
Act  to  he  passed  for  that  Purpose  in  Ihis  present  Parliament ;  and  that  the  Borough  of  CV 
lade  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  include  the  Hundreds  and  Di»isions  of  HighuK 
Crieklade,  Staple,  KingibriJge,  and  Malmiburym  the  County  of  Wito,  save  and  axcvpt  i 
Parti  of  the  said  Hundred  of  Malmilmry  as  shall  be  included  in  Ihe  Borough  rif  Bfirfmitiiij 
an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that  Purpose  in  this  present  Parliament ;  and  that  the  Borougl 
Jyktbury  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  tliis  Act  include  the  lliree  Hundreds  of  Aylt^ufy  in 
County  of  Buckingham ;  and  that  the  Borough  oF  EatI  Selford  shall  for  the  Purpoaea  of 
Act  include  the  Hundred  of  Baueliino  in  the  County  of  Nollingham,  and  all  Placa*  loc 
situate  \viihin  the  outside  Boundary  or  Limit  of  the  Hundred  of  Batietlinp,  or  surrounded 
such  boundary  and  hy  any  Part.of  the  County  of  Une<iln  or  County  of  York. 

VI.  \_IFeymoiith  mid  Melcombc  liegit  to  return  Tv«}  Membert  only,  4f .]  And  he  it  enac 
That  the  Borough  of  Wrymouth  and  Melcombe  Jiegii  shull  from  and  after  the  End  of 
present  Parliament  return  Two  Iklembers,  and  no  more,  to  serve  in  Parliament  ;  and  that 
Borough  of  PfJiryn  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  include  the  Town  6f  FahnotUh  ;  and  i 
the  Borough  of  Sandwich  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  inclade  the  Parishas  of  DtJ  i 
Walmer. 

VIT.  [Binmdarki  of  exhthig  Boroirghi  in  England  to  he  tetlitdi^  And  he  it  eiiacl 
That  every  City  and  Borough  in  England  which  now  returns  a  Member  or  Members  lo  M 
in  Parliament,  and  every  Place  sharing  in  Ihe  1*^leclion  tharewitli,  (except  Ihe  leveral  Boron 
enumerated  in  the  said  Schedule  (A,),  and  except  Ihe  several  Boroughs  of  Stui  AtorvA 
Crieklade,  Ai/leshury,  and  £ntl  Rclfiin[)  shall,  and  each  of  the  said  Boroughi  of  fewyn  ■ 
Sandicieh  also  shall,  for  Ihe  Purposes  of  this  Act,  include  the  Place  or  Places  respectively  wh 
shall  he  comprehended  within  the  Boundaries  of  every  such  City,  Borough,  or  Place,  as  si 
Boundaries  shall  be  settled  and  described  hy  an  Act  to  be  piised  for  that  Purpoae  in  I 
present  Parliament,  which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  Part  of  tbil  j 
as  folly  and  elfectiially  ns  if  Ihe  same  were  incorporated  herawtth. 

VIII.  [Placet  in  Waits  to  have  a  Share  in  Eiettionifor  the  Shirt-TmBM.']  And  be  it  maet' 
That  each  of  the  Places  named  in  the  First  Column  of  Ihe  Schedule  (B.)  to  this  Act  rnnnei 
shall  have  a  Share  in  the  lUeciion  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  all  future  Parliaments  lb?  Iha  Shi 
Town  or  Borough  which  is  mentioned  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  named  in  the  Seen 
Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (P'.). 

IX.  \_BoandaTiet  i.fShire-Towm  ami  PUice*  in  TPd/m  to  be  utiltd.']  And  be  it  enacted,  Tl 
each  of  ihe  Places  named  in  Ihe  First  Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (R.)  and  each  of  the  Shi 
Towns  or  BorouEhs  named  in  the  Second  Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (E.)  and  the  Borow 
of  B.ecvn.  shall  for  Ihe  Purposes  of  this  Act  include  the  Place  or  Places  respectively  nhi 
shall  he  comprehended  within  the  Boundaries  of  each  of  the  said  Places,  Shire-Towns,  a 
Boroughs  respectively,  as  such  Boundaries  shall  he  settled  and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  pass 
for  that  Purpose  in  Ihis  present  Parliament,  which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  a 
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taken  to  be  Fart  of  this  Act  ag  folly  and  effeetmlly  as  if  the  same  were  incorporatid  hen* 

with. 

X.  [Swanua,  Loughar^  Ncatk^  Aherawm^  and  Ken-Jig  iofbrm  One  Borough^  and  Bedan  ikireqf 
not  to  vote  for  a  Member  for  Cord^]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  each  of  the  Towns  of  Aoenaii^ 
Loughor,  Neathy  Abennon,  and  Ken-fg  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  include  the  Place  or 
Places  respectively  which  shall  be  comprehended  within  the  Boundaries  of  each  of  the  said 
Towns,  as  such  Boundaries  shall  be  settled  and  described  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  that 
Purpose  in  this  present  Parliament,  which  Act,  when  passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be 
Part  of  this  Act  as  flilly  and  effectually  as  if  the  same  were  incorporated  herewith ;  and  that 
the  said  Five  Towns,  so  including  as  aforesaid,  shall  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  be  One  Bo- 
rough,  and  shall  as  such  Borough,  from  and  after  the  End  of  this  present  Parliament,  retnra 
One  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament;  and  that  the  Portreeve  of  Swamea  shall  be  the  Betaming 
Officer  for  the  said  Borough ;  and  that  no  Person,  by  reason  of  any  Right  accruing  in  any  of 
the  said  Five  Towns,  shall  have  any  Vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  any  fbtore 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Cardiff. 

XI.  [^DcKription  of  the  Returning  Officers  for  the  new  Boroughs  •  •  •  •  Who  disquai^ed, . .  • 

Who  exempt Proviso,]    And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  the  Persons  respectively  describ^  in  the 

said  Schedules  (C.)  and  (D.)  shall  be  the  Returning  Officers  at  all  Elections  of  a  Member  or 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  Boroughs  in  conjunction  with  which  such  PersoDi 
are  respectively  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedules  (C.)  and  (D.);  and  that  for  those  Boroqghs 
in  the  said  Schedules  for  which  no  Persons  are  mentioned  in  such  Schedules  as  Retomiaf 
Officers  the  Sheriff  for  the  Time  being  of  the  County  in  which  such  Boroughs  are  respectively 
situate,  shall,  within  Two  Months  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  and  in  every  succeeding 
respective  Year  in  the  Month  of  March^  by  Writing  under  his  Hand,  to  be  delivered  to  th« 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County  within  One  Week,  and  to  be  by  such  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
filed  and  preserved  with  the  Records  of  his  Office,  nominate  and  appoint  for  each  of  sndi 
Boroughs  a  fit  Person,  being  resident  therein,  to  be,  and  such  Person  so  nominated  and 
appointed  shall  accordingly  be,  the  Returning  Officer  for  each  of  such  Boroughs  respectively 
until  the  Nomination  to  be  made  in  the  succeeding  Mardi ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  l>eath 
of  any  such  Person,  or  of  his  becoming  incapable  to  act  by  reason  of  Sickness  or  other 
sufficient  Impediment,  the  Sheriff  for  the  Time  being  shall  on  Notice  thereof  forthwith 
nominate  and  appoint  in  his  Stead  a  fit  Person,  being  so  resident  as  aforesaid,  to  be,  and  snch 
Person  so  nominated  and  appointed  shall  accordingly  be,  the  Returning  Officer  for  snch 
Borough  for  the  Remainder  of  the  then  current  Year;  and  no  Person,  having  been  so  nominated 
and  appointed  as  Returning  Officer  for  any  Borough,  shall  after  the  Expiration  of  his  Office 
be  compellable  at  any  Time  thereafter  to  serve  again  in  the  said  Office  for  the  same  Borough : 
Provided  always,  that  no  Peraon  being  in  Holy  Orders,  nor  any  Churchwarden  or  Overseer  of  • 
the  Poor  within  any  such  Borough,  shall  be  nominated  or  appointed  as  such  Returning  Officer 
for  the  same;  and  that  no  Person  nominated  and  appointed  as  Returning  Officer  for 
any  Borough  now  sending  or  hereafter  to  send  Members  to  Parliament  shall  be  appointed 
a  Churchwarden  or  Overseer  of  the  Poor  therein  during  the  Time  for  which  he  shall  be  such 
Returning  Officer  :  Provided  also,  that  no  Person  qualified  to  be  elected  to  serve  as  a  Member 
in  Parliament  shall  be  compellable  to  serve  as  Returning  Officer  for  any  Borough  for  which  he 
shall  have  been  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  as  aforesaid,  if  within  One  Week  after 
he  shall  have  received  Notice  of  his  Nomination  and  Appointment  as  Returning  Officer  he 
shall  make  Oath  of  such  Qualification  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  shall  forthwith 
notify  the  same  to  the  Sheriff:  Provided  also,  that  in  case  His  Majesty  shall  be  pleased  to 
grant  His  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation  to  any  of  the  Boroughs  named  in  the  said  Schedulee 
(C.)  and  (D.)  which  are  not  now  incorporated,  and  shall  by  such  Charter  give  Power  to  elect 
a  Mayor  or  other  Chief  Municipal  Officer  for  any  such  Borough,  then  and  in  every  such  Case  such 
Mayor  or  other  Chief  Municipal  Officer  for  the  Time  being  shall  be  the  only  Returning  Officer 
for  such  Borough  ;  and  the  Provisions  hereinbefore  contained  with  regard  to  the  Nomination 
and  Appointment  of  a  Returning  Officer  for  such  Borough  shall  thenceforth  cease  and  detenpine. 

XII.  [^Six  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  Yorkshire:  Two  for  each  Riding.']  And  be  it  enactad» 
That  in  all  future  Parliaments  there  shall  be  Six  Knights  of  the  Shire,  instead  of  Four,  to  serve 
for  the  county  of  York,  (that  is  to  say,)  Two  Knights  for  each  of  the  Three  Ridings  of  the  said 
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County,  to  be  elected  in  ihe  same  Klanner,  and  by  ibe  same  CluK*  nnd  Descriptions  o 
Voters,  and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  Rights  of  voting,  as  if  each  of  the  Three  Kidiag 
were  a  separate  County ;  and  thai  the  Court  for  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  thi 
North  Hiding  of  the  said  County  shall  be  holden  at  the  City  of  York,  and  the  Court  for  thi 
Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  ihc  West  Riding  of  the  said  County  shall  be  holden  a 
If^akefiebl,  and  the  Court  for  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  EaM  Biding  of  th 
said  County  shall  be  holden  nt  Beverly. 

Xni.  [i'our  Knifihitof  Ihc  Shircfur  Lineotiuhire;  Tico  for  tie  ParU  of  LmAof,  Twojb 
Kateven  and  Holland.']  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  all  future  Parliaments  there  shall  be  Fou 
Knights  of  the  Sliire,  instead  of  Two,  to  servo  for  the  County  of  Uncoln,  (that  is  to  say,)  Tw 
for  the  Paris  of  Ijndsr.;/  in  the  said  County,  and  Two  for  the  Parts  of  Kaleven  and  HoUaiul  i 
the  same  County ;  and  that  such  Tour  Knights  shall  be  chosen  in  the  same  Manner,  aud  b 
the  same  Classes  and  Descriptions  of  Voters,  and  in  respect  of  the  same  sCTCral  Rights  < 
voting,  as  if  the  said  Farts  of  Lindtty  were  a  separate  County,  and  the  said  Parts  of  Kettait 
and  Uollaitd  together  were  also  a  separate  County ;  and  that  the  Court  for  the  £lectioD  i 
Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  Parts  of  Liitdtei/  in  the  said  County  shall  be  holden  at  the  City  i 
Lincobt,  and  the  Court  for  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  Parts  of  Katenen  an 
Holland  in  the  said  County  shall  bo  liolden  at  Sltqford. 

XIV.  [Certidii  Counties  to  be  dk-id,-d,  and  to  rtlurn  Two  Knighti  of  Ihc  Shire  Jbr  each  Dii 
ti'on.]  And  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  each  of  the  Counties  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  marked  (I 
to  this  Act  annexed  shall  be  divided  into  Two  Divisions,  which  Divisions  shall  be  settled  at 
described  by  an  Act  lo  be  passed  for  that  Purpose  in  this  present  Parliament,  which  Act,  wh< 
passed,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  he  Part  of  this  Act  as  fully  and  eSeciually  as  if  the  san 
were  incorporated  herewith  ;  and  that  in  all  future  Parliaments  there  shall  be  Four  Knights 
the  Shire,  instead  of  Two,  to  serve  for  each  of  the  said  Counties,  (that  is  lo  say,)  Two  Knigfa 
of  the  Shire  for  each  Division  of  the  said  Counties ;  and  that  such  Knights  shall  be  chaseo 
the  same  Manner,  and  by  the  same  Classes  and  Descriptions  of  Voters,  and  in  respect  of  ll 
same  sevoral  Rights  of  voting,  as  if  each  of  the  said  Divisions  were  a  separate  County  ;  u 
that  the  Court  for  the  Election  of  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  each  Division  of  the  said  Counti< 
shall  be  liotden  at  the  Place  In  be  named  for  tliat  Purpose  in  the  Act  so  to  be  passed  as  afbr 
said,  for  settling  and  describing  the  Divisions  of  the  said  Counties. 

XV.  [Certain  Cojinties  lo  retunt  Three  Kniglili  of  Ihe.  Shire.']  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  i 
future  Parliaments  there  shall  be  Three  Knights  of  the  Shire,  instead  of  Two,  to  servo  for  eat 
of  the  Counties  enumerated  in  the  Schedule  marked  (F.  3.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  Tn 
Knights  of  Ihc  Shire,  instead  of  One,  to  serve  for  each  of  the  Counties  of  Carmarthen,  Oenbig 
and  Glamorgan. 

XVI.  [Jj/e  of  Ifigltl,  severed  from  Ilampth'a-e,  to  return  a  Member.]  And  be  it  enactet 
That  Ihe  Itk  of  frighl  in  the  County  of  Southampton  shall  for  Ihe  Purposes  of  this  Act  be 
County  of  itself,  separate  and  apart  from  the  County  of  Soulhampton,  and  shall  return  On 
Knight  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  every  future  Parliament ;  and  that  such  Knight  shall  be  chose 
by  Ihe  same  Classes  and  Descriptions  of  Voters,  and  in  respect  of  the  same  several  Rights  ( 
voting,  as  any  Knight  of  the  Shire  shall  be  chosen  in  any  County  in  England;  aod  that  a 
Elections  for  the  said  Counly  of  the  Jslc  of  fplght  shall  be  holden  at  the  Town  of  Newport  i 
the  lite  of  Wight,  and  the  Sheriff  ot  the  hie  of  /right,  or  his  Deputy,  shall  be  the  Retumin 
Officer  at  such  Eleciions. 

X\'I1.  [ITtncri!  vhich  are  Comities  of  ihciaseleti  to  lie  included  in  adjoining  Counliet  for  Cotmi 
Eleeliani.]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  the  Purpose  of  electing  a  Knight  or  Kni^ti  of  th 
Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  the  East  Riding  of  the  Counly  of  IbrA,  the  Nort 
Ridin^r  of  the  County  of  Yorh,  the  Parts  of  Lindtcy  in  the  Counly  of  Lincoln,  aod  the  seven 
Counties  at  large  enumerated  in  the  Second  Column  of  the  Schedule  marked  (G.)  to  this  At 
annexed,  shall  respectively  include  the  several  Cities  and  Towns,  and  Counties  of  the  hidi 
which  are  respectively  mentioned  in  conjunction  w id)  such  Ridings,  Parts,  and  Counties  i 
large,  and  named  in  the  Eirst  Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (G.) 

XVIII.  [Limitation  on  Ihe  Right  of  voting  for  Counlin,  and  fur  Cities  being  Cotaitir*  of  Hem 
lelvet,  in  resinct  of  Freclioldsfor  Life.]  And  he  it  enacted.  That  no  Person  shall  be  entitled  ti 
vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  Ihe  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  a 
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in  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serre  in  any  future  Parliament  for  anj  City  or 
Town  being  a  County  of  itself  in  respect  of  any  Freehold  Lands  or  Tenements  whereof  *tiich 
Person  may  be  seised  for  his  own  Life,  or  for  the  Life  of  another,  or  for  any  Lives  whatfoeTef^ 
except  such  Person  shall  be'in  the  actual  and  bond  Jide  Occupation  of  such  Lands  or  T«i«* 
ments,  or  except  the  same  shall  have  come  to  such  Person  by  Marriage,  Marriage  Settlement, 
Devise,  or  Promotion  to  any  Benefice  or  to  any  Office,  or  except  the  same  shall  be  of  the  dear 
yearly  Value  of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds  above  all  Rents  and  Charges  payable  out  of  or  in 
respect  of  the  same;  any  Statute  or  Usage  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding':  Provided  alwayi, 
that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  any  Person  now  seised  for  his  own  Life,  or 
for  the  Life  of  another,  or  for  any  Lives  whatsoever,  of  any  Freehold  Lands  or  Tenements  in 
respect  of  which  he  now  has,  or  but  for  the  passing  of  this  Act  might  acquire,  the  Right  of 
voting  in  such  respective  Elections,  from  retaining  or  acquiring,  so  long  as  he  shall  be  so  seised 
of  the  same  Lands  or  Tenements,  such  Right  of  voting  in  respect  thereof,  if  duly  registered 
according  to  the  respective  Provisions  herein-after  contained. 

XIX.  \ Right  of  voting  in  Counties  extended  to  Copyholders,']  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every 
Male  Person  of  full  Age,  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  Incapacity,  who  shall  be  seised  jat  Law 
or  in  Equity  of  any  Lands  or  Tenements  of  Copyhold  or  any  other  Tenure  whatever  except 
Freehold,  for  bis  own  Life,  or  for  the  Life  of  another,  or  for  any  Lives  whatsoever,  or  ibr  any 
larger  Estate,  of  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds  over  and  above  all 
Rents  and  Charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  the  County, 
or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County,  in  which  such  Lands  or  Tenements  siiall 
be  respectively  situate. 

XX.  [Right  of  voting  in  Counties  extended  to  Leaseholders  and  Occupiers  of  Premises  qfcaimn 
Value  above  Charges.']  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Male  Person  of  full  Age,  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  legal  Incapacity,  who  shall  be  entitled,  either  as  Lessee  or  Assignee,  to  any  Lands 
or  Tenements,  whether  of  Freehold  or  of  any  other  Tenure  whatever,  for  the  unexpired  Residue, 
whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  Term  originally  created  for  a  Period  of  not  less  than  Sixty  Years, 
(whether  determinable  on  a  Life  or  Lives,  or  not,)  of  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  not  less  than 
Ten  Pounds  over  and  above  all  Rents  and  Charges  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  the  same, 
or  for  the  unexpired  Residue,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  any  Term  originally  created  for  a  Period 
of  not  less  than  Twenty  Years,  (whether  determinable  on  a  Life  or  Lives,  or  not,}  of  the  clear 
yearly  Value  of  not  less  than  Fifty  Pounds  over  and  above  all  Rents  and  Charges  pa3rable  out 
of  or  in  respect  of  the  same,  or  who  shall  occupy  as  Tenant  any  Lands  or  Tenements  for  which 
he  shall  be  bonafde  liable  to  a  yearly  Rent  of  not  less  than  Fifty  Pounds  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for 
the  County,  or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County,  in  which  such  Lands  or  Tene- 
ments shall  be  respectively  situate :  Provided  always,  that  no  Person,  being  only  a  Sub-Lessee, 
or  the  Assignee  of  any  Under-lease,  shall  have  a  Right  to  vote  in  such  Election  in  respect  of 
any  such  Term  of  Sixty  Years  or  Twenty  Years  as  aforesaid,  unless  he  shall  be  in  the  actual 
Occupation  of  the  Premises. 

XXI.  IfFhat  not  to  be  deemed  Charges.]  And  be  it  declared  and  enacted.  That  no  Public 
or  Parliamentary  Tax,  nor  any  Church  Rate,  County  Rate,  or  Parochial  Rate,  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  any  Charge  payable  out  of  or  in  respect  of  any  Lauds  or  Tenements  within  the  Meaning 
of  this  Act. 

XXII.  ICounty  Voters  need  not  be  assessed  to  the  Land  Tax,]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in 
order  to  entitle  any  Person  to  vote  in  any  Election  of  a  Knight  of  the  Shire  or  other  Member 
to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  in  respect  of  any  Messuages,  Lands,  or  Tenements,  whether 
Freehold  or  otherwise,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  the  same  shall  be  assessed  to  the  Land 
Tax ;  any  Statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

XXIII.  [^Provisions  as  to  Trustees  and  Mortgagees,]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  no  Person 
shall  be  allowed  to  have  any  Vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  or 
by  reason  of  any  Trust  Estate  or  Mortgage,  unless  such  Trustee  or  Mortgagee  be  in  actual 
Possession  or  Receipt  of  the  Rents  and  Profits  of  the  same  Estate,  but  that  ^e  Mortgager  or 
Cestuique  Trust  in  Possession  shall  and  may  vote  for  the  same  estate  notwithstanding  such 
Mortgage  or  Trust, 
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XXIV.  [NdPertonlovoteforaCounli/in  retptcl  of  any  Fredtold  Baaie,  ic.  ocaipUd  hy  Im 
itlf,vihwhwouldcimfiT  a  Vole  for  a  Borough.']  And  be  it  enacted,  That  notwithi  landing  u 
thing  herGin-before  contained  no  Person  ihall  be  eolitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knigf 
or  Knighls  of  ihe  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Psrliament  in  respect  of  his  Eatala  or  Inten 
IS  a  Freeholder  in  ani^  House,  Wnreliouse,  Cnunling-houae,  Shop,  or  other  Building  occupii 
bjr  himself,  or  in  any  Land  occupied  by  himself  together  with  any  House,  Warehouse,  Countin 
house,  Shop,  or  other  Building,  such  House,  Warehouie,  Counling'house,  Shop,  or  oth 
Building  being,  either  separately,  or  jointly  with  the  Laud  to  occupied  therewith,  of  loi 
Value  as  would,  according  lo  the  Frorisions  herein-afler  contained,  confet  on  him  the  Rig 
of  voting  for  any  City  or  Borough,  whether  he  shall  or  shall  not  have  actually  acqoired  ll 
Right  [o  vote  for  such  City  or  Borough  in  respect  thereof. 

XXV.  [^A'o  Perion  lo  vole  for  a  Comity  in  resprct  of  certain  Cep^holdt  and  LeaiehoUl  M 
Borough.'^  And  be  it  enacted.  That  notwitlisliinding  any  thing  heiein-before  contained  : 
Person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve 
any  future  Parliament  in  respect  of  his  Estate  or  Interest  as  a  Copyholder  ot  Cuatoma 
Tenant,  or  Tenant  in  Ancient  Dernesne,  holding  by  Copy  of  Court  Roll,  or  ai  such  I>eMee 
Assignee,  or  as  such  Tenant  and  Occupier  as  aforesaid,  in  any  House,  Warehouse,  Conolii 
house,  Shop,  or  other  Building,  or  in  any  Land  occupied  logethei  with  a  House,  Warehoiii 
Counting-house,  Shop,  or  other  Building,  sucli  House,  Warehouse,  Counting-house,  Shop, 
other  Building  being,  either  separniely,  or  jointly  nith  ihe  Land  so  occupied  therewith,  of  in 
Value  as  would,  according  lo  the  Provisions  herein-af^er  contained,  confer  on  him  or  on  a 
other  Person  the  Right  of  voting  for  any  City  or  Borough,  whether  he  or  any  other  Pan 
shall  OT  shall  not  have  actually  acquired  the  Right  to  vote  for  such  City  or  Borough  ia  resp 

XXVI.  [Fonsession  fur  a  certain   Time,  and  Registration,  etienlial  io  the  Right   of  voting  Jo 

Ccmnti/ Rxception   in  case  «f  Property  coming   by   Descent,   4^0     ^"''   ^^  '^     enact 

That  notwithstanding  any  thing  herein-before  contained  no  Person  shall  be  entitled 
rote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  oi  Knighu  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  fbture  Pari 
inent  unless  he  shall  have  been  duly  registered  according  to  the  Provisions  herein-af 
contained ;  and  that  no  Person  shall  be  so  registered  in  any  Year  in  respect  of  his  est 
or  Interest  in  any  Lands  or  Tenements,  as  a  Freeholder,  Copyholder,  Cuilomary  Tenant, 
Tenant  in  Ancient  Demesne,  unless  he  shall  have  been  in  the  actual  Posseaiion  thereof,  or 
the  Receipt  of  the  Rents  and  Profils  thereof  for  his  own  Use,  for  Six  Calendar  Months  at  Ic 
next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  July  in  such  Year,  which  said  Period  of  Six  Calendar  Motii 
shall  be  sufficient,  any  Statute  to  the  contrary  nowitbstaoding;  and  that  no  Person  shall 
io  registered  in  any  Year,  in  respect  of  any  Lands  oi  Tenements  held  by  him  as  such  Lek 
or  Assignee,  or  as  such  Uccupier  and  Tenant  as  aforesaid,  unless  he  shall  hare  been  in  I 
actual  Possession  thereof,  or  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Rents  and  Profits  thereof  for  hia  own  U 
as  Ihe  Case  may  require,  for  Twelve  Calendar  I^Ionths  nenl  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  JWj 
such  Year ;  Provided  always,  that  where  any  Lands  or  Tenements,  which  would  otherw 
entitle  the  Owner,  Holder,  or  Occupier  thereof  to  vote  in  any  such  Election,  shall  come  to  a 
Person,  al  any  Time  within  such  respective  Perjods  of  Six  or  Twelve  Calendar  Months, 
Descent,  Succession,  Marriage,  Marriage  Settlement,  Devise,  or  Promotion  to  any  Benefice 
a  Church,  or  by  Promotion  to  any  Office,  such  Person  shall  be  entitled  in  respect  thereof 
have  his  Name  inserted  as  a  Voter  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  in  I 
Lists  then  next  lo  be  made  by  virtue  of  this  Act  as  herein-afler  mentioned,  and,  upon  his  bai 
duly  registered  according  to  the  Provisions  herein-afler  contained,  to  vote  in  such  Election. 

XXVil,  £Rif!hl  nf  voting  in  dim  or  Boroughs  to  be  eryoyedly  Ocnpiert  ofBtrnta,  ^t:.  ^i 

annual  Value  (flOl No  Occupier  to  \-nte  unless  rated  to  tie  Poor  Rate Rmte  amd  Amtm 

Taxes  must  be  paid. ...  Residence  also  required.]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  in  every  Cily  or  Borooi 
which  shall  return  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  every  Uala  Pmn 
offall  Age,  andnot  subject  to  any  legal  Incapacity,  whosballoccupy,  within  inch  Cily  or  Boroo^ 
or  within  any  Place  sharing  in  the  Klection  for  such  City  or  Borough,  as  Owner  or  Tenant,  a 
House,  Warehouse,  Counting-house,  Shop,  or  other  Building,  being,  either  separately,  or  joinl 
with  any  Land  withiosnch  City,  Borough,  or  Place  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  Owner,  or  on 
pitd  therewith  by  him  ai  Tenant  under  ihe  same  Landlord,  of  the  clear  yaarlj  VUu*  of  ■ 


less  than  Ttn  PouDds^  shailj  il  duly  registered  Accofding  to  the  Promions  heftin^afteritMi- 
tained,  be  entitled  to  tote  io  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  fiitore  Fift» 
liament  for  such  City  or  Borough :  Provided  alwaj%  thai  no  such  Person  shall  be  so  registerei^ 
in  any  Year  unless  be  shall  have  occupied  such  Premisee  as  aforesaid  for  Twelve  Caleiidur 
Months  neit  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Jufy  in  such  Year,  nor  unless  such  Person^  vrbeni 
such  Premises  are  situate  in  any  Parish  or  Township  in  which  there  shall  be  a  Rate  for  tkt 
Relief  of  the  Poor,  sliall  have  been  rated  in  respect  of  such  Premises  to  all  Rates  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  such  Parish  or  Township  made  during  the  Time  of  such  his  Occupation  so 
required  as  aforesaid,  nor  unless  such  Person  shall  have  paid,  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  Day 
of  Jufy  in  such  Year,  all  the  Poor's  Rates  and  Assessed  Taxes  which  shall  have  become  pay«» 
able  from  him  in  respect  of  such  Premises  previously  to  the  Sixth  Day  of  April  then  next  ^ 
preceding :  Provided  also,  that  no  such  Person  shall  be  so  Registered  in  any  Year  unless  bo 
shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Jtiiy  in  sodi  Year 
witliio  the  City  or  Borough,  or  within  the  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  for  the  City  or  Borough 
in  respect  of  which  City,  Borough,  or  Phioe  respectively  he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  or  withta 
Seven  Statute  Miles  thereof  or  of  any  Part  thereof, 

XXVIII.  [Pir€vi$ion  as  to  Fremitei  occupied  in  Succeuion."]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  tho 
Premises  in  respect  of  the  Occupation  of  which  any  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  ia 
any  Year,  and  to  vote  in  the  Election  for  any  City  or  Borough  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  reqinrad 
to  be  the  same  Premises,  but  may  be  different  Premises  occupied  in  immediate  Succession  by 
such  Person  during  Twelve  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Jm/^  in  such  Year, 
such  Person  having  paid,  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  Day  of  Jtdy  in  such  Year,  all  the  Poor's 
Rates  and  Assessed  Taxes  which  shall  previously  to  the  Sixth  Day  of  April  then  next  preceding 
have  become  payable  from  him  in  respect  of  all  such  Premises  so  occupied  by  him  in  Succes* 
sion. 

XXIX.  lAs  to  joint  Occupiers,]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  where  any  Premises  as  aforetaid 
in  any  such  City  or  Borough,  or  in  any  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  therewith,  shall  be  jointly 
occupied  by  more  Persons  than  One  as  Owners  or  Tenants,  each  of  such  joint  Occupiers  shall, 
subject  to  the  Conditions  herein-before  contained  as  to  Persons  occupying  Premises  in  any 
such  City,  Borough  or  Place,  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  for  such  City  or  Borough,  in 
respect  of  the  Premises  so  jointly  occupied,  in  case  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  such  Premises 
shall  be  of  au  Amount  which,  when  divided  by  the  Number  of  sudi  Occupiers,  shall  give  & 
Sum  of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds  for  each  and  every  such  Occupier,  but  not  otherwise. 

XXX.  £Ocaq>iers  may  demand  to  he  rated,']  And  be  it  enacted*,  That  in  every  City  orBoroogh 
which  shall  return  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  foture  Parliament,  and  in  eveiy 
Place  sharing  in  the  Election  for  such  City  or  Borough,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  Person  occu- 
pying any  House,  Warehouse,  Counting-house,  Shop,  or  other  Building,  either  separately  or 
jointly  with  any  Land  occupied  therewith  by  him  as  Owner,  or  occupied  therewith  by  him  as 
Tenant  under  the  same  Landlord,  in  any  Parish  or  Township  in  which  there  shall  be  a  Rate 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  to  claim  to  be  rated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  respect  of  such 
Premises,  whether  the  Landlord  shall  or  shall  not  be  liable  to  be  rated  to  the  Relief  of  the 
Poor  in  respect  thereof;  and  upon  such  Occupier  so  claiming  and  actually  paying  or  tender- 
ing the  full  Amount  of  the  Rate  or  Rates,  if  any,  then  due  in  respect  of  such  Premises,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Parish  or  Township  in  which  such  Premises  are  situate  are  hereby  required 
to  put  the  Name  of  such  Occupier  upon  the  Rate  for  the  Time  being ;  and  in  case  such  Over^ 
seers  shall  neglect  or  refuse  so  to  do,  such  Occupier  shall  nevertheless  for  the  Purposes  of  this 
Act  be  deemed  to  have  been  rated  to  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  respect  of  such  Premises  iroa 
the  Period  at  which  the  Rate  shall  have  been  made  in  respect  of  which  he  shall  have  so  claimed 
to  be  rated  as  aforesaid :  Provided  always,  that  where  by  virtue  of  any  Act  of  Parliament  the 
Landlord  shall  be  liaUe  to  the  Payment  of  the  Rate  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  respect  of 
any  Premises  occupied  by  his  Tenant,  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  deemed  to  vary  or 
discharge  the  Liability  of  such  Landlord ;  but  that  in  case  the  Tenant  who  shall  have  been 
rated  for  such  Premises  in  consequence  of  any  such  Claim  as  aforesaid  shall  make  Defoult  la 
the  Payment  of  the  Poor's  Rate  due  in  respect  thereof,  such  Landlord  shall  be  and  remain 
liable  for  the  Payment  thereof  in  the  same  Manner  as  if  he  alone  had  been  rated  in  respect  of 
the  Premises  so  occupied  by  his  Tenant. 
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XXXI.  [Tnmi$ian  at  to  Freeholden  voting  for  Cilkt  and  TbwM  feii^  Catmlkt  ^  tkamd 
To  extend  to  FruhaUt  v>ithm  the  neio  Botmdaria^  And  be  it  enacted,  Tint  in  vmj  CHy 
Torni  being  a  Countf  of  itself,  ia  the  Election  for  ifhich  Freeholden  or  Bai^age  Teiwi 
either  wilh  or  without  any  super-added  Qaa(i6c3tion,  now  have  a  Right  to  rate,  vwvwj  w 
Freeholder  or  Burgage  Tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member 
Members  to  lerve  in  all  future  ParliameDts  for  such  City  ot  Town,  provided  he  ah^l  be  d 
registered  according  to  the  Provisions  herein-after  contained ;  but  that  no  mdi  Permon  ritell 
so  registered  in  any  Year  in  respect  of  any  Freeliold  or  Burgage  Tenement,  unices  be  (hall  fa 
been  in  the  actual  Possession  thereof,  or  in  the  Receipt  of  the  Rents  and  Profit!  thereof, 
hit  own  Use,  for  Twelve  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  J»fy  in  each  Yi 
(except  where  the  same  shall  have  come  to  him,  at  any  Time  within  such  Twelre  Mon 
by  Descent,  Succession,  Marriage,  Marriage  Settlement,  Devise,  or  Promotion  lo  nny  Bern 
in  a  Church,  or  to  any  OI!ice)  nor  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Montbi  i 
previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Juli/  in  such  Year  within  such  City  or  Town,  or  within  Se 
Statute  Miles  thereof  or  of  any  Part  thereof:  Provided  always,  that  nothing  in  thii  Enacin 
contained  shall  be  deemed  to  vary  or  abridge  the  Provisions  herein-before  made  relntive  to 
Right  of  voting  for  any  City  or  Town  being  a  County  of  itself,  in  respect  of  any  Freehold 
Life  or  Lives :  Provided  also,  that  every  Freehold  or  Burgage  Tenement  which  may  be  liti 
without  the  present  Limits  of  any  such  City  or  Town  being  a  County  of  itself,  but  within 
Ijmits  of  such  City  or  Town,  as  the  same  shall  be  settled  and  described  by  the  Act  tc 
patsed  for  that  Purpose  as  herein-before  mentioned,  shall  confer  the  Right  of  voting  in 
Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  such  City  or  Tow 
the  same  manner  as  if  such  Freehold  or  Burgage  Tenement  were  situate  within  the  pre 
Limits  thereof. 

XXXIL    [Freemen  not  to  vote  in  Boroughi  unlca  reiident,  /fc Eitluaon  of  fVieewew  one 

since  the  Itt  of  March,  1831 ....  Exception Provision  ai  lo  the  Freemen  of  Swaiuea,  Lnq 

Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig.]  And  be  It  enacted,  That  every  Person  who  would  haTB  k 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parlian 
for  any  City  or  Borough  not  included  in  the  Schedule  marked  (A.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  el 
as  a  Burgess  or  Freeman,  or  in  the  City  of  London,  as  a  Freeman  and  Liverymen,  if  this 
had  not  been  passed,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  such  Election,  provided  such  Person  shall 
duly  registered  according  to  the  Provisions  herein-after  contained  ;  but  that  no  aucb  Pet 
shall  be  so  registered  in  any  Year,  unless  he  shall,  on  the  last  Day  of  July  in  such  Year, 
qualified  in  such  Manner  as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  "Day  were  the  De; 
Election,  and  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  nor  unless,  where  he  shall  be  a  Burgeas  or  Freei 
or  Freeman  and  Liveryman  of  any  City  or  Borough,  he  shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calen 
Months  next  previous  lo  the  last  Day  of  Juli/  in  such  Year  within  such  City  or  Borongh, 
within  Seven  Statute  Miles  from  the  Place  where  the  Poll  for  such  City  or  Borough  d 
heretofore  have  been  taken,  nor  unless,  where  he  shall  be  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  of  may  PI 
sharing  in  the  Election  for  any  City  or  Borough,  he  ahali  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Hoi 
next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Juli/  in  such  Year  within  such  respective  Place  so  (hariDa 
aforesaid,  or  within  Seven  Statute  Miles  of  the  Place  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  w 
respective  Place  so  sharing  as  aforesaid  and  named  in  the  Second  Column  of  the  Sehed 
marked  (F..  2.)  to  this  Act  annexed:  Provided  always,  that  no  Person  who  shall  have  b 
elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  since  the  First  Day  of  March,  One  thooK 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  one,  otherwise  than  in  respect  of  Birth  or  Servitude,  or  who  ■) 
hereaher  be  elected,  made,  or  admitted  a  Burgess  or  Freeman,  otherwise  than  in  reaped 
Birth  or  Servitude,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  as  such  in  any  such  FJection  for  any  Citj 
Borough  as  aforesaid,  or  to  be  so  registered  as  aforesaid  ;  Provided  also,  that  r)o  Person  d 
be  so  entitled  as  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  in  respect  of  Birth  unless  his  Right  be  origiually  derii 
from  or  through  some  Person  nho  was  a  Burgess  or  Freeman,  or  entitled  to  be  admitlei 
Burgess  or  Freeman,  previously  to  the  First  Day  of  March,  in  the  Year  One  tfaoniand  ci| 
hundred  and  thirty-one,  or  from  or  through  some  Person  who  since  that  time  shall  have  beco 
or  shall  hereafter  become  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  in  respect  of  Servitude :  Provided  also,  ll 
every  Person  who  would  have  been  entitled,  if  (bis  Act  had  not  been  passed,  to  TOte  tl 
BuTges)  or  Freemao  of  SvimKo,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberavon,  ot  Ke^JJg,  in  the  £i«ctioa  ol 
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Member  to  senre  in  any  future  Parliament  for  the  Borough  of  Cmrd^^  shall  ceaie  to  folo  i* 
such  Election,  and  shall  instead  thereof  be  entitled  to  vole  as  sudi  Burgess  or  Freeman  in  IIm 
Election  of  a  Member  to  serve  in  all  future  Parliaments  for  the  Borough  composed  of  the 
Towns  of  SwanMea^  Lmighor^  Neath,  Aberacon,  and  Ket^fig^  sabject  alwajrs  to  the  Provisioiit 
herein-before  contained  with  regard  to  a  Burgess  or  Freeman  of  any  Place  sharing  in  the 
Election  for  any  City  or  Borough. 

XXXIII.  [Heatrvntkm  of  other  ^i^9  voting  in  Borought ....  Retkkncef  ^c  regiiared!.]  And 
be  it  enacted,  That  no  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  any  City  or  Borough,  save  and  except  in  respect  of 
some  Right  conferred  by  this  Act,  or  as  a  Burgess  or  Freeman,  or  as  a  Freeman  and  Livery* 
man,  or,  in  the  Case  of  a  City  or  Tovm  being  a  County  of  itself,  as  a  Freeholder  or  Burgage 
Tenant,  as  herein-before  mentioned :  Provided  always,  that  every  Person  now  having  a  Right 
to  vote  in  the  Election  for  any  City  or  Borough  (except  those  enumerated  in  the  said  Schednle 
(A.))  in  virtue  of  any  other  Qualification  than  as  a  Burgess  or  Freeman,  or  as  a  Freeman  and 
Liveryman,  or,  in  the  Case  of  a  City  or  Town  being  a  Couoty  of  itself,  as  a  Freeholder  or 
Burgage  Tenant,  as  herein-before  mentioned,  shall  retain  such  Right  of  voting  so  long  as  he 
shall  be  qualified  as  an  Elector  according  to  the  Usages  and  Customs  of  such  City  or  Boroogfa^ 
or  any  Law  now  in  force,  and  such  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member 
or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  such  City  or  Borough,  if  duly  registered 
according  to  the  Provisions  herein-after  contained;  but  that  no  such  Person  shall  be  so 
registered  in  any  Year  unless  be  shall,  on  the  last  Day  of  Jufy  in  such  Year,  be  qualified  as 
such  Elector  in  such  Manner  as  would  entitle  him  then  to  vote  if  such  Day  were  the  Day  of 
Election  and  this  Act  had  not  been  passed,  nor  unless  such  Person,  where  his  Qualification 
shall  be  in  any  City  or  Borough,  shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to 
the  last  Day  of  July  in  such  Year  within  such  City  or  Borough,  or  within  Seven  Statute  Miles 
from  the  Place  where  the  Poll  for  such  City  or  Borough  shall  heretofore  have  been  taken,  nor 
unless  such  Person,  where  his  Qualification  shall  be  within  any  Place  sharing  in  the  F^lection 
for  any  City  or  Borough,  shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last 
Day  of  Jufy  in  such  Year  within  such  respective  Place  so  sharing  as  aforesaid,  or  within  Seven 
Statute  Miles  of  the  Place  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  such  respective  Place  so  sharing  as 
aforesaid  and  named  in  the  Second  Column  of  the  Schedule  marked  (E.  2.)  to  this  Act  annexed, 
Provided  nevertheless,  that  every  such  Person  shall  for  ever  cease  to  enjoy  such  Right  of  voting 
for  any  such  City  or  Borough  as  aforesaid,  if  his  Name  shall  have  been  omitted  for  Two 
successive  Years  from  the  Register  of  such  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough  herein-afker 
directed  to  be  made,  unless  he  shall  have  been  so  omitted  in  consequence  of  his  having  received 
Parochial  Relief  within  Twelve  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Juiy  in  any 
Year,  or  in  consequence  of  his  absence  on  the  Naval  or  Military  Service  of  His  Majesty. 

XXXIV.  [^Provision  as  to  Penont  now  entitled  to  vote  for  New  Shoreham,  Criddade^  Ayletkmy, 
or  East  Retford  in  respect  of  FreeMdu"]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  every  Person  now  having  a 
Right  to  vote  for  the  Borough  of  New  Shoreham,  or  of  Crickladey  Aylesbwy,  or  Ea^  Betford 
respectively,  in  respect  of  any  Freehold,  wheresoever  the  same  may  be  situate,  shall  retain  such 
Right  of  voting,  subject  always  to  the  same  Provisions  as  are  herein-before  mentioned  with 
regard  to  Persons  whose  Right  of  voting  for  any  Borough  is  saved  and  reserved  by  this  Act, 
save  and  except  that  such  Persons  now  having  a  Right  to  vote  for  the  Borough  of  New  Shore^ 
ham,  or  of  Cricklade,  Aylethay,  or  East  Retford  respectively,  shall  not  be  registered  in  any 
Year  unless  they  shall  have  resided  for  Six  Calendar  Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of 
Jufy  in  such  Year  vrithin  the  Borough  of  New  Shoreham,  or  of  Crkktade^  Aylesbwy,  or  Eai 
Retford  respectively,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  or  within  Seven  Statute  Miles  of  such  respective 
Borough  or  of  any  Part  thereof;  and  that  for  the  Purpose  of  the  Registration  herein-after 
required  all  Persons  now  having  a  Right  to  vote  fbr  the  Borough  of  New  Shoreham  in  respect 
of  any  Freeholds  which  may  be  situate  in  the  Borough  of  Horsham,  or  for  the  Borough  of 
Cricklade  in  respect  of  any  Freeholds  which  may  be  situate  in  the  Borough  of  Mabndmr^f  as 
such  Boroughs  of  Horsham  or  Malmdmry  may  respectively  be  defined  by  the  Act  to  be  passed 
for  that  Purpose  as  herein-before  mentioned,  shall  be  inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  herein* 
after  directed  to  be  made  by  the  Overseers  of  that  Parish  or  Township  vrithin  the  Borough  of 
New  Shoreham  or  the  Borough  of  Crichiade  respectively,  as  defined  by  this  Act,  whioii  iball  bi 
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next  adjoining  lo  the  Parisb  or  Townibip  in  nhidi  luob  Fraeholdi  (faiU  napeetiTtlj  ba  > 
and  if  ibe  Pariih  or  Townsbip  in  nliicli  any  luch  Freehoklt  ihftll  b«  •ituats  afasll  adjiMi 
or  more  Parishei  or  'J'owDsliipa  witliin  either  of  the  taid  Boroughi  of  Nem  Shotekam  or 
ladt,  the  I'erKHis  so  liaving  a  llight  Lo  vote  in  respect  of  luch  Freehold!  ahall  b*  inawrtad 
List  oi  Voters  to  be  made  by  the  Overseers  of  the  least  populous  of  sudi  a^i^*'*'''!  Fwil 
Townships,  according  lo  the  last  Census  for  the  Time  being. 

XXXV.  [£rr/iitiuii  of  certain  iii^kit  of  voting  U  Boroughl  acgnrtd  MM  tile  lit  t0 1 
1B31-]  Provided  nevertheless,  and  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  notwithitondiBg  ftny  tkin(  t 
before  contained,  no  Person  shall  b«  entitled  to  vole  io  (he  Election  of  a  Membar  or  Ui 
to  serre  in  any  future  Parliament  for  anj  City  or  Borough  (other  thaa  a  City  oi  Town  b 
County  of  itself,  in  the  Election  for  which  Freehotden  or  Barrage  Tetumta  have  a  B. 
TOle  as  herein-hefore  mentioned,)  in  respect  of  any  Estate  or  lutertst  ia  any  Burgage  Ten 
or  Freehold  wbich  shall  have  been  acquired  by  such  Person  since  the  Fint  Day  of  JAn 
thousand  sight  hundred  and  thirty-one,  uolesj  the  same  shall  have  come  to  or  been  acqui 
■uch  Person,  since  that  Day,  and  previously  lo  the  passing  of  this  Act,  by  Deaceat,  Suce 
Marriage,  Mairiage  Settlement,  Devise,  or  Promotion  lo  any  BeoeSca  in  a  Church,  i>r  b 
motion  to  any  Oflice. 

XXXVI.  \At  to  Receipt  of  Parochial  Relief]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  no  PeiaoD  il 
entitled  to  be  registered  in  any  Year  as  a  Voter  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Meml 
serve  in  any  future  I'arliamcnl  for  any  (Jity  or  Borough  who  shall  within  Twelve  Ci 
Months  next  previous  to  the  last  Day  of  Juli/  Jo  such  Year  have  received  Parochial  Re 
other  Alms  which  by  the  Law  of  I'arliament  now  disqualify  from  TOtiog  iit  the  Elec 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 

XXXVII.  \_Uvmeers  to  give  Xotice  aHimally,  requiring  Counlji  Voltn  to  itmd  u«  lAer  i 
Penant  once  on  the  tU^utcr  vol  rrquirtd  to  make  any  tubiequent  Claim.']  '  And  whetei 
■  expedient  lo  form  a  Uegister  of  all  Persons  entitled  tn  vole  iu  the  Election  of  a  Kni 
'  Knights  of  the  Shire  lo  secve  in  any  future  Parliameul,  and  ibat  for  the  Purpoac  of  f< 
'  such  Register  tlie  Uverseers  of  every  Parish  and  Towuship  should  annuaUy  make  out  I 
'the  Manner  herein-after  mentioned;'  be  it  therefore  enacted,  lliat  the  Overaeeia of  Ibi 
of  every  Parish  and  Township  shall  on  the  Twentieth  Day  of  Jaw  in  the  preieDt  and  in 
SDCceeding  Year  cnuse  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  Doors  of  all  the  Churches  and  C 
within  such  Parish  or  Township,  or  if  there  be  no  Church  or  Chapel  therein,  then  to  bt 
jn  some  public  and  conspicuous  Situation  within  tlie  same  respectively,  a  Notioe  accord 
the  Form  numbered  1.  in  the  Schedule  (U.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  requiring  all  Peraoa 
may  be  entitled  lo  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  aerra  i 
future  Parliament,  io  respect  of  any  iVoperly  sittiale  wholly  or  in  part  in  auch  Pariah  or ' 
ship,  to  deliver  or  transmit  to  the  said  Uverseers  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  Day  at  Jiify 
present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year  a  Notice  of  their  Claim  es  such  Votera  accordiag 
Form  numbered  2,  in  the  said  Schedule  (11.),  or  to  the  like  Effect ;  Provided  alwaya,  tfaa 
the  Formation  of  the  llegistei  to  be  made  in  each  Year,  as  herein-after  meDtioned,  no  1 
whose  Name  shall  be  upon  sucb  Uegister  for  the  Time  being,  shall  be  requited  theraal 
make  any  such  Claim  as  aforesaid,  so  long  an  he  shall  retain  the  same  Qualificalio: 
continue  iu  the  same  Place  of  Abode  described  in  such  llegister. 

XXXVIII.  [Oucricvrt  to  prepare  Litlt  of  Couuly  Voteri,  oadtopubiiA  tiem  every  Yet 
Oveneen  lo  have  Power  nf  objecting  to  an^  Same  interted  in  the  ImU  ;  to  kr^  Ciyief  ff'Xj 
Jtupeclian..  .  .Froviiioa  ai  to  Placet  having  no  t>i«rjecn.]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Oi 
of  the  Poor  of  every  Parish  and  Township  shall  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  Jafy  in  the  p 
Year  make  out  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  according  to  the  Form  numbered  3.  ia  the  uid 
dule  (ll-)>  on  alphabetical  List  of  all  Persons  who  shall  claim  as  aforeiaid  tn  be  iman 
such  List  as  Voters  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  for  the  C 
or  for  the  Hiding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County  wherein  such  Parish  or  Township  1 
respect  of  any  Lands  or  Tenements  situate  wholly  or  in  part  within  such  Pariah  or  Towi 
and  thai  the  said  Gversecra  shall  on  oi  before  the  last  Day  of  July  in  every  succeedin| 
make  out  or  cause  to  be  made  out  a  like  List,  containing  the  Kames  of  all  Peraona  who 
be  upon  the  Register  for  the  Time  being  as  such  Voters,  and  also  the  Names  of  all  Peraoe 
(ball  claim  as  aforesaid  to  bs  iuserled  ia  such  last-mentioned  Lisluiuoh  Yoiani  tui  io 
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List  so  to  be  made  by  the  Overseers  as  aforesaid  the  Christian  Name  and  Sarname  of  etery 
Person  shall  be  written  at  full  Jjength,  together  with  the  Place  of  bis  Abode^  the  Nature  of  his 
Qualificatioo,  and  the  local  or  other  Description  of  such  Lands  or  Tenements,  as  the  same  are 
respectively  set  forth  in  his  Claim  to  Vote,  and  the  Name  of  the  Occupying  Tenant,  if  stated 
in  such  Claim  ;  and  the  said  Overseers,  if  they  shall  have  reasonable  Cause  to  believe  that  any 
Person  so  claiming  as  aforesaid,  or  whose  Name  shall  appear  in  the  Register  for  tlie  Time 
being,  is  not  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  County, 
or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County  in  which  their  Parish  or  Township  is 
situate,  shall  have  Power  to  add  the  Words  ^'  objected  to,*'  opposite  the  Name  of  every  such 
Person  on  the  Margin  of  such  List ;  and  the  said  Overseers  shall  sign  such  List,  and  shall 
cause  a  sufficient  Number  of  Copies  of  such  List  to  be  written  or  printed,  and  to  be  fixed  on 
or  near  the  Doors  of  all  the  Churches  and  Chapels  within  their  Parish  or  Township,  or  if  there 
be  no  Church  or  Chapel  therein,  then  to  be  fixed  up  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  Situation 
within  the  same  respectively,  on  the  Two  Sundays  next  after  such  List  shall  have  been  made; 
and  the  said  Overseers  shall  likewise  keep  a  true  Copy  of  such  List,  to  be  perused  by  any 
Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Pee,  at  all  reasonable  Hours  during  the  Two  first  Weeks  after 
such  List  shall  have  been  made  :  Provided  always,  that  every  Precinct  or  Place,  whether  extrt- 
parochial  or  otherwise,  which  shall  have  no  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  shall  for  the  Purpose  of 
making  out  such  List  as  aforesaid  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  Parish  or  Township  adjoining 
thereto,  such  Parish  or  Township  being  situate  within  the  same  County,  or  (he  same  Riding, 
Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  as  such  Precinct  or  Place  ;  and  if  such  Precinct  or  Place  shall 
adjoin  Two  or  mure  Parishes  or  Townships  so  situate  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
within  the  least  populous  of  such  Parishes  or  Townships  according  to  the  last  Census  for  the 
Time  being  ;  and  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  every  such  Parish  or  Township  shall  insert  in 
the  List  for  their  respective  Parish  or  Township  the  Names  of  all  Persons  who  shall  claim  as 
aforesaid  to  be  inserted  therein  as  Voters  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire 
to  serve  for  the  County ,  or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County,  in  which  such 
Precinct  or  Place  as  aforesaid  lies,  in  respect  of  any  Lands  or  Tenements  situate  wholly  or  in 
part  within  such  Precinct  or  Place. 

XXXIX.  [^liotice  of  Objection  6y  jyiird  Parties  to  Persons  not  entitled  to  be  retained  in  the 
County  Lists., . .  Lists  of  Persons  objected  to  by  Third  Parties  to  be  published,  4*^]  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  every  Person  who  shall  be  upon  the  Register  for  the  TimQ  being  of  Voters  for 
any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  or  who  shall  have  claimed  to 
be  inserted  in  any  List  for  the  then  current  Year  of  Voters  for  any  County,  or  any  Riding, 
Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  may  object  to  any  Person  as  not  having  been  entitled  on  the 
last  Day  of  July  then  next  preceding  to  have  his  Name  inserted  in  any  List  of  Voters  for  such 
County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  so  to  be  made  out  as  aforesaid ;  and  every  Person  so 
objecting  (save  and  except  Overseers  objecting  in  the  Manner  hereio-before  mentioned)  shall 
on  or  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  August  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  give 
or  cause  to  be  given  a  Notice  in  Writing  according  to  the  Form  numbered  4.  in  the  said  Sche- 
dule (H.)»  or  to  the  like  Efi'ect,  to  the  Overseers  who  shall  have  made  out  the  List  in  which  the 
Name  of  the  Person  so  objected  to  shall  have  been  inserted ;  and  the  Person  so  objecting  shall 
also,  on  or  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  o(  August  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year, 
give  to  the  Person  objected  to,  or  leave  at  his  Place  of  Abode  as  described  in  such  List,  or 
personally  deliver  to  his  Tenant  in  Occupation  of  the  Premises  described  in  such  List,  a 
Notice  in  Writing  according  to  the  Form  numbered  5.  in  the  said  Schedule  (H.)>  or  to  the  like 
Effect ;  and  the  Overseers  shall  include  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  objected  to  in  a  List 
according  to  the  Form  numbered  6.  in  the  said  Schedule  (H.),  and  shall  cause  Copies  of  such 
List  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  Doors  of  all  the  Churches  and  Chapels  within  their  Parish  or 
Township,  or  if  there  be  no  Church  or  Chapel  therein,  then  to  be  fixed  in  some  public  and 
conspicuous  Situation  within  the  same  respectively,  on  the  Two  Sundays  next  preceding  the 
Fifteenth  Day  of  September  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year ;  and  the  Overseers 
shall  likewise  keep  a  Copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Persons  so  objected  to,  to  be  perused  by 
any  Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Fee,  at  all  reasonable  Hours  during  the  Ten  Days  next 
preceding  the  said  Fifteenth  Day  of  September  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year, 

XL.    {^Listi  of  County  VoUr$  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerks  of  the  PeaceJ]   And  be  it  enactedy 
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That  on  the  Twenty-ninth  Day  of  Avguit  in  the  pregeni  and  ia  ereiy  BucceediDg 
OverMen  of  every  Parish  and  1'ownihip  s)iaU  deliver  the  Lilt  of  Votera  to  made  ou 
said,  together  with  a  nritten  StaLement  of  ihe  Number  of  Penoni  objected  to  by  the 
and  by  other  Persons,  to  the  High  Constable  or  High  Constables  of  the  Hundred  or 
District  in  which  such  Parish  or  Township  is  situate ;  and  luch  High  Constable  or  1 
stables  iball  forlhniih  deliver  all  such  Lists,  together  with  such  StatemenU  aa  afiirci 
Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  the  County,  Riding,  or  Parts,  who  shall  forthwith  make  out  ■ 
of  the  Number  of  Persons  objected  to  by  the  Overseers  and  by  other  Penons  in  ei 
and  Township,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the  Barrister  or  Barristers  appointed  as  t 
mentioned  to  revise  such  Lists,  in  order  that  the  said  Barrister  or  Barristers  may 
Times  and  Place!  for  holding  his  or  their  Courts  for  the  Revision  of  the  said  Usts. 

XLL  j^Jifl^ei  of  AtRK  to  name  Barrutert,  viko  iJuill  mix  the  Litti  of  tJmaity 
Period  for  Beviiion.']  And  be  it  enacted,  That  Ihe  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Coui 
Bench  for  the  Time  being  shall,  in  the  Month  of  July  or  Auf^  in  the  present  ai 
gucceeding  Year,  rtominate  and  appoint  for  Mufd^su,  and  the  Senior  Judge  for  the' 
in  the  Cnmmission  of  Assize  for  every  other  County  shall,  when  travelling  the  Sumn 
in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  nominate  and  appoint  for  every  such 
for  each  of  the  Ridings,  Farts,  or  Divisions  of  such  County,  a  Barrister  or  Barrisiei 
tlie  Lists  of  Voters  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire ;  and  such  ] 
Barristers  so  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  give  public  Notice,  as  well  by  Adrertisem< 
of  the  Newspapers  circulating  within  the  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division,  ss 
Notice  to  be  iixed  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  Situation  at  the  principal  Place 
for  the  County,  Riding,  I'arts,  or  Division,  (such  Ust>men tinned  Notice  to  he  g 
Days  at  the  least  before  the  Commencement  of  his  or  their  Circuit,)  that  he  nr  they 
a  Circuit  oi  the  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  for  which  he  or  they  shall  be  so 
and  of  the  several  Times  and  Places  at  which  he  or  they  will  hold  Courts  for  ihi 
such  Times  being  between  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  September  inclusive  and  the  TwanI 
of  Oelober  inclusive  in  the  present  aud  in  every  succeeding  Year,  and  he  or  thej  shsl 
Courts  for  that  Purpose  at  the  Times  and  Places  so  to  be  announced  ;  and  where  T' 
Barristers  shall  be  appointed  for  the  .^ame  County,  Hiding,  Parts,  or  Division 
attend  at  the  same  Places  together,  but  shall  .sit  apart  from  each  other,  and  ho 
Courts  at  the  same  Time  for  the  Dispatch  of  Business :  Provided  always,  that  no  1 
Parhament,  nor  any  Person  holding  any  Ufiice  or  Place  of  Profit  under  the  Crow 
appointed  such  Barrister,  and  th:it  no  Barrister  so  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be 
serve  in  Parliament  for  Kighteen  Months  ftora  the  Time  of  such  his  Appoiotn 
County,  Riding.  Parts,  or  Division  for  which  he  shall  be  so  appointed. 

XLIL  [Clerk  of  t/ie  Peace  and  (heiteert  to  attnd  before  the  BnrrUtert,  who  t/lall  r 
Connli/  Lull  ell  A'amei  not  dgtcted  to,  and  thall  ctpunge  thote  lelinie  Qualifiaitioit,  if 
thai!  not  be  jirmcd ■■■■  Power  to  recti fi/  Mitlaket  and  fij^y  OmiMtioia  in  Ihe  Liitt •  ■  ■ 
And  be  it  enacted,  I'hat  the  Clerk  of  the  I'eace  shall,  at  tlje  opening  of  the  first  C 
held  by  every  such  Barrister  for  any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  ol 
produce  or  cause  to  be  produced  before  him  the  several  Lists  of  Voters  for  aui 
Riding,  Paris,  or  Division  which  shall  have  been  delivered  to  such  Clerk  of  the  P< 
High  Constables  as  aforesaid ;  and  the  Overseers  of  every  Parish  and  Tovmshii 
have  made  out  the  Lists  of  Voters  shall  altcnd  the  Court  lo  be  held  by  every  such  ] 
the  Place  appointed  for  revising  the  Lists  relating  to  such  Parish  or  Township  rt 
and  shall  also  deliver  to  such  Barrister  a  Copy  of  the  List  of  the  Persons  objected  t 
out  by  thera  as  aforesaid  ;  and  the  said  Oveneers  shall  answer  upon  Oath  all  such 
as  such  Barrister  may  put  to  them  or  any  of  them  touching  any  Matter  necessary  r 
the  lists  of  Voters ;  and  eytry  such  Barrister  shall  retain  on  the  Lists  of  Voters  the 
all  Persons  to  nhom  no  Objection  shall  have  been  made  by  the  Oveneers,  or  by 
Person,  in  the  Manner  herein-before  mentioned  ;  and  he  shall  also  retain  on  the  Lis 
the  Name  of  every  Person  who  shall  have  been  objected  lo  by  any  Person  othe 
Overseers,  unless  the  Parly  so  objecting  shall  appear  by  himself  or  by  some  one  on 
in  support  of  such  Objection  ;  and  where  the  Name  of  any  Person  inserted  in  i 
Votan  ibaU  have  b«en  objected  lo  by  ihe  Orerseert,  or  by  mj  other  P«raonf  ia  tli 
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herein-before  mentioned,  and  such  Person  so  objecting  shall  appear  by  himself  or  by  some  one 
on  his  Behalf  in  support  of  such  Objection,  every  such  Barrister  shall  require  it  to  be  proved 
that  tlie  Person  so  objected  to  was  entitled  on  Ihe  last  Day  oi  July  then  next  preceding  to  have 
his  Name  inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  in  respect  of  the  Qualification  described  in  such  list; 
and  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  proved  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Barrister,  or  in  case  it 
shall  be  proved  that  such  Person  was  then  incapacitated  by  any  Law  or  Statute  from  voting  in 
the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  such  Barrister  shall  expunge  the  Name  of 
every  such  Person  from  the  said  Lists ;  and  he  shall  also  expunge  from  the  said  Lists  the  Name 
of  every  Person  who  shall  be  proved  to  him  to  be  dead  ;  and  shall  correct  any  Mistake  >vhich 
shall  be  proved  to  him  to  have  been  made  in  any  of  the  said  Lists  as  to  any  of  the  Particulars 
by  this  Act  required  to  be  inserted  in  such  Lists ;  and  where  the  Christian  Name  of  any 
Person,  or  his  Place  of  Abode,  or  the  Nature  of  his  Qualification,  or  the  local  or  other  Descrip« 
tion  of  his  Property,  or  the  Name  of  the  Tenant  in  the  Occupation  thereof,  as  the  same  res- 
pectively are  required  to  be  inserted  in  any  such  List,  shall  be  wholly  omitted  therefrom,  such 
Barrister  shall  expunge  the  Name  of  every  such  Person  from  such  List,  unless  the  Matter  or 
Matters  so  omitted  be  supplied  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Barrister  before  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted the  Revision  of  such  List,  in  which  Case  he  shall  then  and  there  insert  the  same  in  such 
List :  Provided  always,  that  no  Pei-son's  Name  shall  be  expunged  from  any  such  List  except 
in  case  of  his  Death  or  of  his  being  objected  to  on  the  Margin  of  the  List  by  the  Overseers  as 
aforesaid,  or  except  in  case  of  any  such  Omission  or  Omissions  as  herein-before  last  mentioned, 
unless  such  Notice  as  is  herein-before  required  in  that  Behalf  shall  have  been  given  to  the 
Overseers,  nor  unless  such  Notice  as  is  herein-before  required  in  that  Behalf  shall  have  been 
given  to  such  Person,  or  left  at  his  Place  of  Abode,  or  delivered  to  his  Tenant  as  herein-before 
mentioned. 

XLIIL  [Barrister  to  have  Power  in  hitert  in  the  County  Listt  the  Names  of  Claitnants  omitted 
by  the  Overseers,  on  Proof  of  Claim  ami  Qualification.']  Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted.  That 
if  it  shall  happen  that  any  Person  who  shall  have  given  to  the  Overseers  of  any  Parish  or  Town- 
ship due  Notice  of  his  Claim  to  have  his  Name  inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  in  the  Election  of 
a  Knight  or  Knights  of  Uie  Shire  shall  have  been  omitted  by  such  Overseers  from  such  List,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Barrister,  upon  the  Revision  of  such  List,  to  insert  therein  the  Name  of 
the  Person  so  omitted,  in  case  it  shall  be  proved  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Barrister  that  such 
Person  gave  due  Notice  of  such  his  Claim  to  the  said  Overseers,  and  that  he  was  entitled  on 
the  last  Day  of  July  then  next  preceding  to  be  inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  in  the  Election  of 
a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  County,  or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the 
County,  wherein  the  Parish  or  Township  of  such  Overseers  may  be  situate,  in  respect  of  any 
Lands  or  Tenements  within  such  Parish  or  Township. 

XLIV.  [^Overseers  to  prepare  Lists  of  Persons  {other  than  Freemen)  entitled  to  vote  in  Boroughs 
and  to  publish  them  ••••  Copies  of  Lists  to  be  kept  for  Inspection. 1  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  every  Parish  and  Township  either  wholly  or  in  part  situate  within  any 
City  or  Borough,  or  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  for  any  Ci«y  or  Borough,  which  shall  return 
a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of 
July  in  the  present  and  in  each  succeeding  Year,  make  out  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  according 
to  the  Form  numbered  1.  in  the  Schedule  marked  (L)  to  this  Act  annexed,  an  alphabetical 
List  of  all  Persons  who  may  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  this  Act  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  such  City  or  Borough  in  respect  of 
the  Occupation  of  Premises  of  the  clear  yearly  Value  of  not  less  than  Ten  Pounds  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  situate  wholly  or  in  part  within  such  Parish  or  Township,  and  another 
alphabetical  List,  according  to  the  Form  numbered  Q.  in  the  said  Schedule  (L),  of  all  other 
Persons  (except  Freemen)  who  may  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  for  such  City  or  Borough 
by  virtue  of  any  other  Right  whatsoever ;  and  in  each  of  the  said  Lists  the  Christian  Name 
and  Surname  of  every  Person  shall  be  written  at  full  Length,  together  with  the  Nature  of  his 
Qualification  ;  and  where  any  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  respect  of  any  Property,  then 
the  Name  of  the  Street,  Lane,  or  other  Description  of  the  Place  where  such  Property  may  be 
situate  shall  be  specified  in  the  List ;  and  where  any  Person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  otherwise 
than  in  respect  of  any  Property,  then  the  Name  of  the  Street,  Lane,  or  other  Description  of 
the  Place  of  such  Person*s  Abode  shall  be  specified  in  the  List  ^  and  the  Overseers  shall  sign 
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«aah  of  fueb  XjMm,  ind  iliaU  came  ft  mffidnt  Nnmbat  of  CepiM  of  ncfa  Liali  te  b 
tnd  to  ba  fiied  on  or  neat  the  Doon  of  ill  the  Chuichet  mnd  ChapeU  in  thair  Mnn 
and  Townshipi,  or  if  there  b«  no  Church  or  Chapel  therein,  ibeti  to  be  fixed  u| 
public  end  coDipicuout  Situstion  within  the  itine  leipectivelj,  on  the  Two  Ai 
efl6r  luch  LiM*  thall  have  been  made ;  and  the  laid  Oferaecis  ahall  likawiaa  lM«p  ti 
of  (uch  Liiii,  lo  be  periiKd  by  an;  Penon,  without  Pajment  of  any  F««,  nt  all 
Uoun  during  ihe  Two  tirtt  Week*  after  luch  Listi  ihall  haxe  been  laade. 

XLV,  IPnivition  for  Plaeci  mithm  Barmight  havijig  mo  Oixnetrt.}  And  ba  it  ens 
every  Precinct  or  Place,  whether  exlra-pirochial  or  otherwiie,  having  no  Ovcneera  o 
which  DOW  13  or  hereattet  may  be  within  any  City  or  Borougb,  or  within  any  naee 
Ihe  Kleolion  for  any  Lily  or  Borough,  *hall,  for  the  Purpose  of  mtking  oot  the  Uil 
for  such  City  or  Borough,  be  deemed  to  be  within  the  Pariah  or  Township  adjoini' 
and  situate  wholly  or  in  part  witliin  such  Cily  or  Borough,  or  within  luch  Plaea 
the  Gleciioa  therewith ;  and  if  such  Precinct  or  Place  ahall  adjoin  Two  ar  mm 
or  Townships  so  situate  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  deemed  to  be  within  tha  least  f 
such  Parishes  or  Townships  according  to  the  last  Cenioa  for  Ihe  Time  baing  ;  and 
seers  of  every  such  Parish  or  Township  shall  inicrt  in  the  List  for  their  raapaci 
or  Township  the  Names  of  all  Persons  who  mey  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Eli 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  ParlianieDt  for  any  audi  Cily  or  Bofongl 
of  any  Property  occupied  by  such  Persons  within  such  City  or  Borough,  or  witbin 
sharing  in  the  Election  therewith,  such  Property  bting  situate  whdiy  or  ia  part  i 
Precinct  or  Place  as  aforesaid. 

XLVI.  [  Town  Cierki  to  prepirt  and  puhliik  the  Littt  of  JVwaiM.]  And  ba  it  eae 
the  Town  Clerk  of  every  Ciiy  or  Borough  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  Ja^^ 
sent  and  in  each  succeeding  Year,  make  out  or  cause  lo  be  made  out,  aoeonling  tc 
numbered  3.  in  Ihs  said  Schedule  (I.),  an  alphabetical  List  of  all  the  Frsemen  of  m 
Borough  who  may  be  eulitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  or  Membo; 
in  any  future  Parliament  for  such  City  or  Borough,  together  with  the  reapectire  Plai 
Abode;  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  e*ery  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  for  any  City  a 
shall,  at  the  respective  Times  aforesaid,  make  out  or  cause  lo  be  made  out  a  like  lis 
Freemen  of  such  Place  who  may  be  entitled  lo  vole  in  the  Election  of  ^^.  Hambero 
to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  such  Cily  or  Borough ;  and  every  ancfa  Town  ' 
came  a  Copy  of  every  such  List  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  Door  of  the  Town  Hall, 
public  and  conspicuous  Situation  within  such  respective  Cily,  Borough  or  Placa  ai 
on  the  Two  Sundt^t  nexl  after  such  Lists  shall  have  been  made,  and  shall  likewiae  1 
Copy  of  such  List,  to  be  perused  by  uny  Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Fee,  at 
able  Hours  during  the  Two  ficit  Weeks  after  such  List  shall  have  been  made: 
always,  that  where  there  shall  be  no  Town  Clerk  for  such  City,  Borough,  or  Raea  ai 
or  where  the  Town  Clerk  shall  he  dead  or  incapable  of  acting,  all  Mattere  by  thii  Ai 
to  be  done  by  and  with  regard  to  the  Town  (;ierk  shall  be  done  fay  and  with  ra| 
Person  executini;  Duties  similar  lo  those  of  the  Town  Clerk,  and  if  there  b 
Person,  then  by  and  wilh  regard  lo  the  chief  Civil  Officer  of  such  Cily,  Boroagb,  o 

XLVIl.  [PfTMni  omided  in  the  Borough  Uatt  to  give  A'otict  ef  tkeir  CUumt..  .,Ji 
Persons  not  entitled  to  be  retained  in  the  Littt..  ..littt  of  Claimantt,  mdvf  Ptmma  < 
(o  be  publitked,  4'C.]  And  be  it  enacted,  Thai  every  Person  whose  Name  ahall 
omitted  in  any  such  Lilt  of  Voters  for  any  Cily  or  Borough  so  to  be  made  out  aa  he: 
mentioned,  and  who  shall  claim  lo  have  his  Name  inserted  therein  as  having  been  i 
Ihe  last  Day  of  JuJy  then  next  preceding,  shall,  on  or  before  the  Twenty-GfUi  Daj 
in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Vear,  give  or  cause  to  be  given  a  Notice  ii 
according  to  the  Form  numbered  4.  in  the  said  Schedule  (L),  or  to  Ihe  like  Ell 
Overseers  of  thul  Parish  or  Township  in  Ihe  List  whereof  be  shall  claim  te 
Name  inserted,  or  if  he  shall  claim  as  a  Freeman  of  any  Cily  or  Borough,  or  Pis 
in  the  election  therewilli,  then  lo  the  Town  Clerk  of  such  Cily,  Borough,  or  Place  - 
Person  whose  Name  shall  have  been  inserted  in  any  List  of  Voters  for  any  Cily  t 
may  object  to  any  other  Person  as  not  having  been  entitled  on  the  last  Day  of  Jmh 
preceding  loliave  his  name  iniertedin  any  List  of  Voters  forlhe  nmeCityorBoraagb 
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Person  so  objecting  shall,  on  or  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  August  in  the  present  and  in 
every  succeeding  Year^  give  or  cause  to  be  given  a  Notice  in  Writing,  according  to  the  Form 
numbered  5.  in  the  said  Schedule  (L)*  or  to  the  like  Effect,  to  the  Overseers  who  shall  have 
made  out  the  List  in  which  the  Name  of  the  Person  so  objected  to  shall  have  been  inserted  or 
if  the  Person  objected  to  shall  have  been  inserted  in  the  List  of  Freemen  of  any  City,  Borough| 
or  Place  as  aforesaid,  then  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  such  City,  Borough^  or  Place ;  and  the  Overseers 
shall  include  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  claiming  as  aforesaid  in  a  List  according  to  the  Form 
numbered  G.  in  the  said  Schedule  (I.)»  and  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  objected  to  as  aforesaid 
in  a  List  according  to  the  Form  numbered  7.  in  the  said  Schedule  (!.)>  and  shall  cause  Copies  of 
such  Two  Lists  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  Doors  of  all  the  Churches  and  Chapels  within  their 
Parish  or  Township,  or  if  there  be  no  Church  or  Chapel  therein,  then  to  be  fixed  in  some  public 
and  conspicuous  Situation  within  the  same  respectively,  on  the  Two  Sunduyi  next  preceding  th 
Fifteenth  Day  of  September  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year  ;  and  every  Town  Clerk 
shall  include  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  claiming  as  Freemen  in  a  List  according  to  the  Form 
numbered  8.  in  the  said  Schedule  (L),  and  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  objected  to  as  Freemen  in 
a  List  according  to  the  Form  numbered  9.  in  the  said  Schedule  (L),  and  shall  cause  copies  of  such 
Two  Lists  to  be  fixed  on  or  near  the  Door  of  the  Town  Hall,  or  in  some  public  and  conspicu- 
ous Situation,  within  his  respective  City,  Borough,  or  Place  as  aforesaid,  on  the  Two  Sundayt 
herein-before  last  mentioned  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year;  and  the  Overseers 
and  Town  Clerks  shall  likewise  keep  a  Copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Persons  so  claiming  as 
aforesaid,  and  also  a  Copy  of  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so  objected  to  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
perused  by  any  Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Fee,  at  all  reasonable  Hours  during  the  Ton 
Days  next  preceding  the  said  Fifteenth  Day  of  September  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeed- 
ing Year,  and  shall  deliver  a  Copy  of  each  of  such  Lists  to  any  Person  requiring  the  same,  on 
Payment  of  One  Shilling  for  each  Copy. 

XLVHL  [List  of  Liverymen  of  London  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Returning  Officer Notices  to 

he  given  of  Omissions  and  Objections  in  List  of  Liverymen, . .  .Poll  of  Liverymen  to  be  taken  at 
Cuildhall.^  And  be  it  enacted.  That  for  providing  a  List  of  such  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City 
o(  Jjondon  as  are  Liverymen  of  the  several  Companies  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  the  City  of  London^  the  Returning 
Officer  or  Officers  of  the  said  City  shall,  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  July  in  the  present  and 
in  each  succeeding  Year,  issue  Precepts  to  the  Clerks  of  the  said  Livery  Companies,  requir- 
ing them  forthwith  to  make  out  or  cause  to  be  made  out,  at  the  Expence  of  the  respective  Com- 
panies, an  alphabetical  List,  according  to  tlie  Form  in  the  Schedule  (K.)  to  this  Act  annexed, 
of  the  Freemen  of  London  being  Liverymen  of  the  said  respective  Companies  and  entitled  to 
vote  in  such  Election;  and  every  such  Clerk  shall  sign  such  List,  and  transmit  the  same,  with 
Two  printed  ('opies  thereof,  to  such  Returning  Officer  or  OflScers,  who  shall  forthwith  fix  One 
such  Copy  in  the  Guildhall  and  One  in  the  Iloyal  Exchange  of  the  said  City,  there  to  remain 
Fourteen  Days  in  the  present  and  in  every  subsequent  Year;  and  the  Clerks  of  the  said  Livery 
Companies  shall  cause  a  sufficient  Number  of  such  Lists  of  Freemen  and  Liverymen  of  their 
respective  Companies  to  be  printed  at  the  expence  of  the  respective  Companies,  and  shall 
keep  the  same,  to  be  perused  by  any  Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Fee,  at  all  reasonable 
Hours  during  the  Two  first  Weeks  after  such  Lists  shall  have  been  printed  ;  and  every  Person 
whose  Name  shall  have  been  omitted  in  any  such  List  of  Freemen  and  Liverymen,  and  who 
shall  claim  to  have  his  Name  inserted  therein  as  having  been  entitled  on  the  last  Day  of  July 
then  next  preceding,  shall,  on  or  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  August  in  the  present  and  in 
every  succeeding  Year,  give  or  cause  to  be  given,  a  Notice  in  Writing  according  to  the  Form 
numbered  1.  in  the  said  Schedule  (K.),  or  to  the  like  Effect,  to  the  Returning  Officer  or  Offi- 
cers, and  to  the  Clerk  of  that  Company  in  the  List  whereof  he  shall  claim  to  have  his  Name 
inserted  ;  and  the  Returning  Officer  or  Officers  shall  include  the  Names  of  all  Persons  so 
claiming  as  aforesaid  in  a  List  according  to  the  Form  numbered  2.  in  the  said  Schedule  (K.), 
and  shall  cause  such  last-mentioned  List  to  be  tixed  in  the  Guildhall  and  Boyal  Exchange  of  the 
said  City  on  the  Two  Mondays  next  preceding  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  September  in  the  present 
and  in  every  succeeding  Year;  and  the  said  Returning  Officer  or  Officers,  and  Clerks  of  the 
said  Companies,  shall  likewise  keep  a  Copy  of  the  Names  of  all  the  Persons  so  claiming  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  perused  by  any  Person,  without  Payment  of  any  Fee,  at  all  reasonable  Hours 
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during  the  Ten  Days  next  preceding:  the  said  Fifteenth  Day  of  Sqiiembtr  in  the  preMD 
ji:  every  succeeding  Year;  and  every  Person  who  shall  object  to  any  other  Person  u  no 

been  entitled  on  the  last  Day  of  July  then  next  preceding  to  have  his  Name  inserted 
!  such  Livery  List  shall^  on  or  before  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  Augutt  in  the  present  and 

succeeding  Year  give  to  such  other  Person,  or  leave  at  his  usual  Place  of  Abode,  a  li 
Writing  according  to  the  Form  numbered  3.  in  the  said  Schedule  (K.)^  or  to  the  like 
and  in  the  City  of  London  the  Returning  Officer  or  Officers  shall  take  the  Poll  or  VoUa 
Freemen  of  the  said  City  being  Liverymen  of  the  several  Companies  as  are  entitled  ti 
1  such  Election  in  the  Guildhall  of  the  said  City  ;  and  the  said  Returning  Officer  or  Offlc 

not  be  required  to  provide  any  Booth  or  Compartments,  but  shall  appoint  or  take  One 
the  whole  Number  ef  such  Liverymen  at  the  same  Place. 

XLIX.  [Judges  of  Assize  to  name  Barristers,   who  shall  revise  the  UsU  of  Borougi 

. .  ..Proviso,]    And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  King' 

I  for  the  Time  being  shall,  in  the  Month  of  Julj/  or  August  in  the  present  and  in  er 

!  ceeding  Year,  nominate  and  appoint  so  many  Barristers  as  the  said  Lord  Chief  Jnil 

deem  necessary,  to  revise  the  respective  Lists  of  Voters  for  the  City  of  London^  and 
City  of  Westminster,  and  for  the  several  Boroughs  in  the  County  of  Middletes  g  and 
senior  Judge  for  the  Time  being  in  the  Commission  of  Assize  for  every  other  Com 
.^  when  travelling  the  Summer  Circuit,  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  i 

I  =  and  appoint  so  many  Barristers  as  the  said  Judge  shall  deem  necessary,  to  revise  the  n 

Lists  of  Voters,  as  well  for  the  several  Cities  and  Boroughs  in  every  such  County,  as  : 
i  City  and  Town,  and  County  of  a  City  and  Town,  next  adjoining  to  any  such  Corn 

'  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  Kingslon^upon^Hull  shall  for  this  Purpose  he  co 

as  next  adjoining  to  the  County  of  York,  and  the  Town  and  County  of  the  Town  of  h 
vpon-Tifne  as  next  adjoining  to  the  County  of  Northumberland,  and  the  City  and  C 
the  City  of  Bristol  as  next  adjoining  to  the  County  of  Somerset ;  and  the  said  Lord  C 
tice  and  Judge  respectively. shall  have  Power  to  nominate  and  appoint  One  or  nn 
risters  to  revise  the  Lists  for  the  same  City  or  Borough  or  other  Place  as  aforesaid, 
Barrister  only,  to  revise  the  Lists  for  several  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  other  Places  as  sf 
Provided  always,  that  no  Member  of  Parliament,  nor  any  Person  holding  any  Office 
of  Profit  under  the  Crown,  shall  be  appointed  as  such  Barrister  as  aforesaid,  and 
Barrister  so  appointed  as  aforesaid  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  Eighteen 
from  the  Time  of  his  Appointment  for  any  City,  Borough,  or  other  Place  as  afon 
which  he  shall  be  so  appointed  :  Provided  also,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
the  same  Barrister  from  being  appointed  to  revise  the  Lists  for  Two  or  more  C 
Ridings,  Parts,  or  Divisions,  or  for  any  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division,  and  anj 
more  of  the  Cities  or  Boroughs  therein. 
I  L.  [Barrister  to  revise  Lists  of  Borough  Voters,  and  upon  due  Proof  to  imieri  asd 

i  Names Power  to  rectify  Mistakes  and  supply  Omissions  in  the  LUti."]     And  be  it 

That  the  Barrister  or  Barristers  so  appointed  to  revise  the  Lists  of  Voters  for  any 

Borough  shall  hold  an  open  Court  or  Courts  for  that  Purpose  within  such  City  or  ] 

■'  and  also  within  every  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  for  such  City  or  Borough^  at  soi 

between  the  Fifteenth  Day  of  September  inclusive  and  the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  OctoU 
sive  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  having  first  given  Three  clear  Day 
of  the  holding  of  such  Court  or  Courts,  to  be  fixed  on  the  Doors  of  all  the  Chun 
Chapels  within  such  City,  Borough,  or  Place  respectively,  or  if  there  be  no  Ck 
Chapel  therein,  then  to  be  fixed  in  some  public  and  conspicuous  Situation  within  t1 
respectively  ;  and  the  Overseers  and  Town  Clerks  who  shall  have  made  out  the  Liists  o 
as  aforesaid,  and  in  the  Case  of  the  City  of  London  the  Returning  Officer  or  Of 
the  said  City,  shall,  at  the  opening  of  the  first  Court  to  be  held  by  erery  sncb  1 
for  revising  such  Lists,  produce  their  respective  Lists  before  him;  and  the  said  0 
and  Town  Clerks  shall  also  deliver  to  such  Barrister  a  Copy  of  the  List  of  the 
objected  to,  so  made  out  by  them  as  aforesaid :  and  the  Clerks  of  the  sereral  Livei 
panics  of  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Town  Clerk  of  every  other  City  or  Bon 
Place  sharing  in  the  Election  therewith,  and  the  several  Overseen  within  ere 
Borough,  or  Place  as  aforesaid,  shall  attend  the  Court  to  be  held  by  ereiy  such  Ban 
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any  such  City^  Boroagh,  or  Place  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  answer  upon  Oath  all  such  QuestioDs 
as  such  Barrister  may  put  to  them  or  any  of  them  touching  any  Matter  necessary  for  revisiDg 
the  Lists  of  Voters ;  and  every  such  Barrister  shall  insert  in  such  Lists  the  Name  of  eyery  Per- 
son who  shall  be  proved  to  his  Satisfaction  to  have  been  entitled  on  the  last  Day  of  July  then 
next  preceding  to  have  his  Name  inserted  in  any  such  List  of  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough ; 
and  such  Barrister  shall  retain  on  the  Lists  of  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough  the  Names  of 
all  Persons  to  whom  no  Objection  shall  have  been  made  in  the  Manner  herein-before  men- 
tioned, and  he  shall  also  retain  on  the  said  Lists  the  Name  of  every  Person  who  shall  have 
been  objected  to  by  any  Person,  unless  the  Party  so  objecting  shall  appear  by  himself,  or  by 
some  one  on  his  Behalf,  in  support  of  such  Objection ;  and  where  the  Name  of  any  Person 
inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough  shall  have  been  objected  to  in  the 
Manner  herein-before  mentioned,  and  the  Person  so  objecting  shall  appear  by  himself,  or  by 
some  one  on  his  Behalf,  in  support  of  such  Objection,  every  such  Barrister  shall  require  it  to 
be  proved  that  the  Person  so  objected  to  was  entitled  on  the  last  Day  of  July  then  next  pre- 
ceding to  have  his  Name  inserted  in  the  List  of  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough  in  respect 
of  the  Qualification  described  in  such  List,  and  in  case  the  same  shall  not  be  proved  to  the 
Satisfaction  of  such  Barrister,  or  in  case  it  shall  be  proved  that  such  Person  was  then  incapa^ 
citated  by  any  Law  or  Statute  from  voting  in  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
such  Barrister  shall  expunge  the  Name  of  every  such  Person  from  the  said  Lists,  and  he  shall 
also  expunge  from  the  said  Lists  the  Name  of  every  Person  who  shall  be  proved  to  him  to  be 
dead,  and  shall  correct  any  Mistake  which  shall  be  proved  to  him  to  have  been  made  in  any 
of  the  said  Lists  as  to  any  of  the  Particulars  by  this  Act  required  to  be  inserted  in  such  Lists ; 
and  where  the  Christian  Name,  or  tlic  Place  of  Abode,  or  the  Nature  of  the  Qualification,  or 
the  local  Description  of  the  Property  of  any  Person  who  shall  be  included  in  any  such  List 
shall  be  wholly  omitted  in  such  List  in  any  Case  where  the  same  is  by  this  Act  directed  to 
be  specified  therein,  such  Barrister  shall  expunge  the  Name  of  every  such  Person  from  such 
List,  unless  the  Matter  or  Matters  so  omitted  be  supplied  to  the  Satisfaction  of  such  Barrister 
before  he  shall  have  completed  the  Revision  of  such  List,  in  which  Case  he  shall  then  and 
there  insert  the  same  in  such  List :  Provided  always,  that  no  Person's  Name  shall  be  inserted 
by  such  Barrister  in  any  such  List  for  any  City  or  Borough,  or  shall  be  expunged  therefrom, 
except  in  the  Case  of  Death,  or  of  such  Omission  or  Omissions  as  herein-before  last  mentioned, 
unless  such  Notice  shall  have  been  given  as  is  herein-before  required  in  each  of  the  said 
Cases. 

LI.  [Power  of  inspecting  Tax  Assessments  and  Rate  Books  J]  And  be  it  enacted.  That  the 
Overseers  of  every  Parish  or  Township  shall,  for  their  Assistance  in  making  out  the  Lists  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act,  (upon  Request  made  by  them  or  any  of  them,  at  any  reasonable 
Time  between  the  first  Day  of  June  and  the  last  Day  of  July  in  the  present  and  in  any  suc- 
ceeding Year,  to  any  Assessor  or  Collector  of  Taxes,  or  to  any  other  Officer  having  the  Cus- 
tody of  any  Duplicate  or  Tax  Assessment  for  such  Parish  or  Township),  have  free  Liberty  to 
inspect  any  such  Duplicate  or  Tax  Assessment,  and  to  extract  from  thence  such  Particulars  as 
may  appear  to  such  Overseer  or  Overseers  to  be  necessary ;  and  every  Barrister  appointed 
under  this  Act  shall  have  Power  to  require  any  Assessor,  Collector  of  Taxes,  or  other  Officer 
having  the  Custody  of  any  Duplicate  or  Tax  Assessment,  or  any  Overseer  or  Overseers  having 
the  Custody  of  any  Poor  Rate,  to  produce  the  same  respectively  before  him  at  any  Court  to 
be  held  by  him,  for  the  Purpose  of  assisting  him  in  revising  the  Lists  to  be  by  him  revised  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act. 

LIL  [Barrister,  on  revising  the  lists,  to  have  Power  oj  adjourning,  of  administering  Oaths,  Sfc, ; 
....  and  to  settle  and  sign  the  Lists  in  open  Court.]  And  be  it  enacted,That  every  Barrister  holding 
any  Court  under  this  Act  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  Power  to  adjourn  the  same  from  Time  to 
Time,  and  from  any  one  Place  to  any  other  Place  or  Places  within  the  same  County,  Riding, 
Parts,  or  Division,  or  within  the  same  City  or  Borough,  or  within  any  Place  sharing  in  the 
Election  for  such  City  or  Borough,  but  so  as  that  no  such  adjourned  Court  shall  be  held  after 
the  Twenty-fifth  Day  of  October  in  any  Year ;  and  every  such  Barrister  shall  have  Power  to 
administer  an  Oath  (or,  in  the  Case  of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  an  Affirmation),  to  all  Persons 
making  Objection  to  the  Insertion  or  Omission  of  any  Name  in  any  of  such  lists  as  aforesaid,  and 
to  all  Persons  objected  to  or  claiming  to  be  inserted  in  any  of  such  Lists^  or  claiming  to  have 
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any  Mistake  corrected  or  any  Omission  supplied  in  any  of  such  listii  and  to  ttll  WitliMn 
may  be  tendered  on  either  Side ;  and  that  if  any  Parnm  taking  any  OMhor  maknif  any  A 
atioD  under  this  Act  shall  wilfully  swear  or  affirm  lalsely,  sudi  Peffon  ifaaU  hm  deemad  | 
of  Perjury,  and  shall  be  punished  accordingly ;  and  that  at  the  holding  of  such  icspsclivs  C 
the  Parties  shall  not  be  attended  by  Counsel;  and  that  every  such  Barrister  steD,  «po 
hearing  in  open  Court,  finally  determine  upon  the  Validity  of  such  Clainat  and  OlgM 
and  shall  for  that  Purpose  have  the  same  Powers  and  proceed  in  the  saBM  Bianner  (i 
where  otherwise  directed  by  this  Act)  as  the  Returning  Officer  of  any  Connty,  Cit^y  or  BO! 
according  to  the  Laws  and  Usages  now  observed  at  Elections ;  and  such  BiATister  aliaU  in 
Court  Mrrite  his  Initials  against  the  Names  respectively  struck  out  or  inaertad,  and  agaiaa 
Part  of  the  said  Lists  iu  which  any  Mistake  shall  have  been  corrected  or  any  Omianioo  sap 
and  shall  sign  his  Name  to  every  Page  of  the  several  Lists  so  settled. 

LIIL  [Judge*  to  appoint  additional  Barritteri  in  case  of  Need,]  And  be  it  enacted, 
notwithstanding  any  thing  herein-before  contained, if  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the 
Chief  Justice  or  Judge  who  shall  have  appointed  any  Barrister  or  Barristers  under  this  A 
revise  the  List  of  Voters,  that  by  reason  of  the  Death,  Illness,  or  Absence  of  any  sudi  Bai 
or  Barristers,  or  by  reason  of  the  Insufficiency  of  the  Number  of  such  Barristers,  or  fioi 
other  Cause,  such  Lists  cannot  be  revised  within  the  Period  directed  by  this  Act^  it  ski 

v'  il  lawful  for  sudi  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Judge,  and  he  is  hereby  required^  to  aj^ioint  One  or 

Barrister  or  Barristers  to  act  in  the  Place  of  or  in  addition  to  the  Barrister  or  Barristers  origi 
'  appointed ;  and  such  Barrister  or  Barristers  so  subsequently  appointed  shall  have  the 

I  Powers  and  Authorities  in  every  respect  as  if  they  had  been  originally  appCMAted  hj 

I  j  .  Lord  Chief  Justice  or  Judge. 

j  !  LI  V.    [Coitft(y  Litt$  to  be  transmitted  to  Clerk  of  the  l^eaee ;  Bonugh  LkU  to  be  kepi  6y  K 

ing  Officer,  and  Itandcd  to  his  Successor ....  Lists  to  be  copied  into  Bookiy  with  the  Namee  mmicm 
Such  Books  to  be  the  Register  of  Electors ....  Register  how  long  to  be  in  force,]    And  be  it  eoi 

\  That  the  Lists  of  Voters  for  each  County,  or  for  the  Riding,  Parts^  or  Division  of  each  Cc 

so  signed  as  aforesaid  by  any  such  Barrister,  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
of  the  Peace  of  the  County,  Riding,  or  Parts  for  which  such  Barrister  shall  have  been  appoi 

I   ,  and  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  shall  keep  the  said  Lists  among  the  Records  of  the  SessioDS^  am 

with  every  Hundred  in  alphabetical  Order,  and  with  every  Parish  and  Township  within 
Hundred  likewise  in  alphabetical  Order,  and  shall  forthwith  cause  the  said  lists  to  be 
and  truly  copied  in  the  same  Order  in  a  Book  to  be  by  liim  provided  for  that  Porpose,  and 
prefix  to  every  Name  so  copied  out  its  proper  Number,  beginning  the  Numbers  froili  thi 
Name,  and  continuing  them  in  a  regular  Series  down  to  the  last  Name,  and  shall  complel 
deliver  such  Book  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  October  in  the  present  and  in  every 
Year  to  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  or  his  Under  Sheriff,  who  shall  safely  keep  the 
shall  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Office  deliver  over  the  same  to  the  succeeding  Sheriff  or  his  I 
Sheriff;  and  the  Lists  of  Voters  for  each  City  or  Borough,  so  signed  as  aforesaid  by  any 
Barrister,  shall  be  forthwith  delivered  by  him  to  the  Returning  Officer  for  such  City  or  Boi 
who  shall  safely  keep  the  same,  and  shall  cause  the  said  Lists  to  be  fairly  and  truly  copied 
Book  to  be  by  him  provided  for  tliat  Purpose,  with  every  Name  therein  numbered  aecc 
to  the  Directions  aforesaid,  and  shall  cause  such  Book  to  be  completed  on  or  before  the  las 
of  October  in  the  present  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  and  shall  deliver  OTer  euoh 
I   :  together  with  the  Lists,  at  the  Expiration  of  his  Office,  to  the  Person  succeeding  him  ii 

-  Office  ;  and  every  such  Book,  to  be  so  completed  on  or  before  tlie  last  Day  of  C^ctoisr 

present  Year,  shall  be  deemed  the  Register  of  the  Electors  to  vote,  after  the  £nd  of  this  p 
j  Parliament,  in  the  Choice  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  O 

I  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  City,  or  Borough  to  which  such  Register  shall  reli 

any  Election  which  may  take  place  after  the  said  last  Day  of  October  in  the  present  Yei 
before  the  First  Day  of  'November  in  the  Year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirtj*three 
every  such  Book  to  be  so  completed  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  October  in  the  Yeai 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  and  in  every  succeeding  Year,  shall  be  the  Re 
of  Electors  to  vote  at  any  Election  which  shall  take  place  between  the  First  Day  of  Nm 
inclusive  in  the  Year  wherein  such  respective  Register  shall  have  been  made  and  the 
Day  of  'November  in  the  succeeding  Year. 
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LV.  [Copies  of  the  Lttfi  mdqf  the  Regiiten  to  heprttUedJbr  Side.]  And  be  it  «fitoted| 
That  the  Overseers  of  every  Parish  and  Township  shall  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  Copiei 
of  the  Lists  so  by  them  to  be  made  in  the  present  and  in  every  soeceeding  Year,  and  shall 
deliver  such  Copies  to  all  Persons  applying  for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  Frict 
for  each  Copy ;  and  the  Monies  arising  from  the  Sale  thereof  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  said 
Overseers,  and  applied  to  the  same  Purposes  as  Monies  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor ; 
and  the  Clerks  of  the  Peace  shall  cause  to  be  written  or  printed  Copies  of  the  Registers  of  the 
Electors  for  their  respective  Counties,  Ridings,  or  Parts,  or  for  the  Divisions  of  their  respective 
Counties ;  and  the  Returning  Officer  of  every  City  or  Borough  sball  cause  to  be  written  or 
printed  Copies  of  the  Register  of  the  Electors  for  such  City  or  Borough ;  and  every  such  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  and  every  such  Returning  Officer,  shall  deliver  such  respective  Copies  to  all 
Persons  applying  for  the  same,  on  Payment  of  a  reasonable  Price  for  each  Copy ;  and  the 
Monies  arising  from  the  Sale  of  all  such  Copies  shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
County,  Ridipg,  or  Parts. 

LVI.  \_Expences  of  Overseers,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  i^e,  how  to  be  defrayed.]  And  be  it  enacted. 
That  for  the  Purpose  of  defraying  the  Expences  to  be  incurred  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  and 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  in  carrying  into  effect  the  several  Provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  Electors  for  any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  every 
Person,  upon  giving  Notice  of  his  Claim  as  such  Elector  to  the  Overseers,  as  herein-before 
mentioned,  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  to  the  said  Overseers  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling ;  and 
such  notice  of  claim  shall  not  be  deemed  valid  until  such  sum  shall  have  been  paid ;  and 
the  Overseers  of  each  Parish  or  Township  shall  add  all  Monies  so  received  by  them  to  the 
Money  collected  or  to  be  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  such  Parish  or  Township,  and 
such  Monies  so  added  shall  be  applicable  to  the  same  Purposes  as  Monies  collected  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Poor ;  and  that  for  the  Purpose  of  defmying  the  Expences  to  be  incurred  by  the 
Returning  Officer  of  every  City  and  Borough,  and  by  the  Overseers  of  the  several  Parishes  and 
Townships  in  every  City  and  Borough,  and  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  therewith,  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Electors  for  such  City  or  Borough, 
every  such  Elector  whose  Name  shall  be  upon  the  Register  of  Voters  for  such  City  or  Borough, 
for  the  Time  being  shall  be  liable  to  the  Payment  of  One  Shilling  annually,  which  Sum  shall  be 
levied  and  collected  from  each  Elector  in  addition  to  and  as  a  Part  of  the  Money  payable  by 
him  as  his  Contribution  to  the  Rate  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  and  such  Sum  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  same  Purposes  as  Money  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor ;  and  that  the  Expences 
incurred  by  the  Overseers  of  any  Parish  or  Township  in  making  out,  printing,  and  publishing 
the  several  Lists  and  Notices  directed  by  this  Act,  and  all  other  Expences  incurred  by  them  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  the  Money  collected  or 
to  be  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  such  Parish  or  Township ;  and  that  all  Expences 
incurred  by  the  Returning  Officer  of  any  City  or  Borough  in  causing  the  Lists  of  the  Electors  for 
such  City  or  Borough  to  be  copied  out  and  made  into  a  Register,  and  in  causing  Copies  of  such 
Register  to  be  written  or  printed,  shall  be  defrayed  by  Uie  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  several 
Parishes  and  Townships  within  such  City  or  Borough,  or  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  there- 
with, out  of  the  Money  collected  or  to  be  collected  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  such  Parishes 
and  Townships,  in  proportion  to  the  Number  of  Persons  placed  on  the  Register  of  Voters  for 
each  Parish  or  Township ;  and  that  all  Expences  incurred  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  of  any 
County,  Riding,  or  Parts  in  causing  the  Lists  of  the  Electors  for  such  County,  Riding,  or  Parts, 
or  for  any  Division  of  such  County,  to  be  copied  out  and  made  into  a  Register,  and  in  causing 
Copies  of  such  Register  to  be  written  or  printed,  and  in  otherwise  carrying  into  effect  the  Pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  be  defrayed  by  the  Treasurer  of  such  County,  Riding,  or  Parts  out  of 
any  public  Money  in  his  Hands,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  all  such  Payments  in  his  Accounts : 
Provided  always,  that  no  Expences  incurred  by  any  Clerk  of  the  Peace  under  this  Act  shall  be 
so  defrayed  unless  the  Account  shall  be  laid  before  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  at  the  next  Quarter 
Sessions  after  such  Expences  shall  have  been  incurred,  and  allowed  by  the  Court. 

LVn.  [Remuneration  of  the  Barristers  for  retfising  the  JJsts.]  And  be  it  enacted,  That 
every  Barrister  appointed  to  revise  any  Lists  of  Voters  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  at  the 
Hate  of  Five  Guineas  for  every  Day  that  he  shall  be  so  employed,  over  and  above  his  travelling 
and  other  Expences ;  and  every  such  Barrister,  after  the  Termination  of  bis  last  Sitting,  shall 
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lay  or  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  Lordt  ComoiiMioiien  of  Hii  MagM^t  Treuniy : 
being  a  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Dayi  during  nhich  he  ahall  btve  Iwon  m>  em 
an  Account  of  the  travellmg  and  other  Expencei  incurred  by  him  ia  reaped  of  so 
ment ;  and  the  said  Lords  Commisiionen  shall  make  an  Order  for  the  Amotut  to 
Bucb  Barrister. 

LVIII.  \No  Inqmrif  at  the  Tiate  of  Eieetion,  eie^t  at  to  tie  Omtity  of  Ike  Vol 
tiauance  <^'  Ait  Qaatificalion,  and  vhether  he  hat  voted  before  at  time  Eieetion  ■  •  •  •  Vvrm 
Di  lo  theK  Fmnli-'--Ootk  Co  be  admimtttred  tf  refuired----FonK  of  Oath-'-'X: 
at  lo  Qualificatiaa  ■  •  •  •  Xo  Scrut'mi/by  Retiirmng  Officer-I  And  be  it  enacted.  That 
ions  whatever  of  Members  to  lerve  in  any  future  Pailiameut  no  Inquiry  shall  be  ] 
the  Time  of  polling,  as  to  the  Sight  of  aoy  Peraon  to  vote,  except  only  as  follows 
say,  that  ihe  Reluming  Officer  or  his  respective  Deputy  ihall,  if  required  on  b( 
Candidate,  put  to  any  Voter  at  the  Time  of  his  tendering  his  Vote,  and  not  aft 
foUotring  Questions,  or  any  of  them,  and  no  other : 

1.  Are  you  ihe  same  Person  whose  Name  appears  as  A.  B.  on  the  Register  of 

iu  force  for  the  County  of  [or  for  the  Bjdii 

Division,  ^e,  or  for  the  City,  j«.  at  the  Cote  nug  be"]  I 

2.  Have  you  already  voted,  either  here  or  elsevriieiei  at  thii  EUction  for  Uu 

[or  for  Ihe  Biding,  ParU,  or  Dr 

County  of  ,  or  for  the  City  or  Borough  of 

at  the  Cote  may  W]f 

3.  Have  you  the  same  QualiGcatioQ  for  which  your  Name  was  originally  insi 

Register  of  Voters  now  in  force  for  the  County  of,  S/c.  [or  for  the 
Riding,  4'r-i  or  for  the  City,  S/c.,  at  the  Cam  mwf  be,  tpecifyaig  Jn  u 
Partindan  of  the  QtutUjication  a*  dacribcd  in  Ihe  Router']? 
And  if  any  Person  shall  wilfully  make  a  false  Answer  to  any  of  the  Questions  i 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  an  indictable  Misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punished  accon 
the  Retuminf!  Officer  or  his  Deputy,  or  a  Commissioner  or  Comroinioners  to 
Purpose  by  him  or  them  appointed,  shall  (if  required  on  behalf  of  any  Candidate  t 
aforesaid)  administer  an  Oath  (or,  in  case  of  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  an  Affimui 
Voter  in  the  following  Form ;  (that  is  to  say,) 

'  YOU  do  swear,  [or,  being  a  Quaker  or  Moravian,  do  a£Brm,]  That  you  an  tlie  m 
'whose  Name  appears  as  A.B.  on  the  RegialEr  of  Voters  now  in  force  forth 
'  [or  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Diviaien  of 

'  of  or  for  the  City  or  Borough  of  at  the  C 

'  and  that  you  have  not  before  voted,  either  here  or  elsewhere,  at  the  present  Eiec 
'  taid  County  [or  for  the  said  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  aaid  County,  or 
'  City  or  Borough,  m  the  One  may  be."] 

'  So  help  yon 
And  no  Elector  shall  hereafter  at  any  such  Election  be  required  to  tidte  any  Oath  or 
except  as  aforesaid,  either  in  Proof  of  his  Freehold  or  of  his  Residence,  Age,  or  i 
fication  or  Right  to  vole,  any  Law  or  Statute,  Local  or  General,  to  the  contrary  at 
ing ;  and  no  Person  claiming  to  vote  at  any  such  Election  shall  be  excluded 
thereat,  except  by  reason  of  its  appearing  to  the  Returning  Officer  or  his  respect 
upon  putting  such  Questions  as  aroresaid,  or  any  of  them,  that  the  Person  so  ^ain 
is  not  the  same  Person  whose  Ntme  appears  on  such  Register  as  aforesaid,  ot 
previously  voted  at  the  same  Election,  or  that  he  has  not  the  same  Qualificatiaa  fi 
Name  was  originally  inserted  in  such  Register,  or  except  by  reason  of  such  Perton 
take  the  said  Oath  or  make  the  said  Affirmation  or  to  lake  oi  make  the  Oath  or 
against  Bribery,  or  any  other  Oath  or  Affirmation  now  required  by  Law,  and  not 
pensed  with ;  and  no  Scrutiny  shall  hereafter  be  allowed  by  or  b^oie  any  Retnr 
with  regard  to  any  Votes  given  or  tendered  at  atiy  Election  of  a  Member  or  Memb 
in  any  future  Pariiament ;  any  Law,  Statute,  or  Usage  lo  the  contrary  notwithatand 
JJX.     [Prrioat  eicludedjrom  ihe  Reguter  by  the  BarrUler  mny  tender  thar  Vatti  i 

Tender  lo  be  recorded.'\    Provided  always,  and  be  it  enacled.That  any  Peraon  « 

shall  have  been  omitted  from  any  Register  of  Voten  in  consequence  of  the  Dtd 
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Barrister  who  shall  have  revised  the  Lists  from  which  such  Register  shall  have  been  formed  may 
tender  his  Vote  at  any  Election  at  which  such  Register  shall  be  in  force,  stating  at  the  Time  th« 
Name  or  Names  of  the  Candidate  or  Candidates  for  whom  he  tenders  such  Vote,  and  the  Re- 
turning Officer  or  his  Deputy  shall  enter  npon  the  Poll  Book  every  Vote  so  tendered,  distinguish- 
ing the  same  from  the  Votes  admitted  and  allowed  at  such  Election. 

LX.  [CorrectTiess  of  the  Register  to  be  questionable  before  a  Contmittee  of  the  House  qfCommoni,] 
Provided  also,  and  be  it  enacted,  That,  upon  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  complaining 
of  an  undue  Election  or  Return  of  any  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  any  Peti- 
tioner, or  any  Person  defending  such  Election  or  Return,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  impeach  the  Cor- 
rectness of  the  Register  of  Voters  in  force  at  the  Time  of  such  Election,  by  proving  thit  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Decision  of  the  Barrister  who  shall  have  revised  the  Lists  of  Voters  from  which 
such  Register  shall  have  been  formed,  the  Name  of  any  Person  who  voted  at  such  Election  was 
improperly  inserted  or  retained  in  such  Register,  or  the  Name  of  any  Person  who  tendered  his 
Vote  at  such  Election  improperly  omitted  from  such  Register ;  and  the  Select  Committee 
appointed  for  the  Trial  of  such  Petition  shall  alter  the  Poll  taken  at  such  Election  according  to 
the  Truth  of  the  Case,  and  shall  report  their  Determination  thereupon  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  shall  thereupon  carry  such  Determination  into  effect,  and  the  Return  shall  be  amended, 
or  the  Election  declared  void,  as  the  Case  may  be,  and  the  Register  corrected  accordingly,  or  such 
other  Order  shall  be  made  as  to  the  House  shall  seem  proper. 

LXL  [^Sheriffs  of  the  divided  CowUies  to  fix  the  Time  and  preside  at  FJectionsJ]  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  the  Slieriffs  of  Yorkshire  and  Liwc o/;wAin',  and  the  Sheriffs  of  the  Counties  divided 
by  this  Act,  shall  duly  cause  Proclamation  to  be  made  of  the  several  Days  fixed  for  the  Election 
of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  Shire  for  the  several  Ridings,  Parts,  and  Divisions  of  their 
respective  Counties,  and  shall  preside  at  the  Election  by  themselves  or  their  lawful  Deputies. 

LXII.  [_Ci)mmencement  and  Continuance  of  Polls  at  County  Elections.']  And  be  it  enacted, 
That  at  every  contested  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for 
any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  the  polling  shall  commence 
at  Nine  o'Clock  in  the  Forenoon  of  the  next  Day  but  Two  after  the  Day  fixed  for  the  Elec- 
tion, unless  such  next  Day  but  Two  shall  be  Saturday  or  Sunday^  and  then  on  the  Monday 
following,  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election,  and  also  at  the  several  Places  to  be  appointed 
as  herein-after  directed  for  taking  Polls;  and  such  polling  shall  continue' for  Two  Days 
only,  such  Two  Days  being  successive  Days ;  (that  is  to  say,)  for  Seven  Hours  on  the  first 
Day  of  polling,  and  for  Eight  Hours  on  the  Second  Day  of  polling ;  and  no  Poll  shall  be 
kept  open  later  than  Four  o'Clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  Second  Day;  any  Statute  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

LXni.  \JCounties  to  be  divided  into  Districts  for  pollingj]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the 
respective  Counties  in  England  and  WaleSy  and  the  respective  Ridings,  Parts,  and  Divisions 
of  Counties,  shall  be  divided  into  convenient  Districts  for  Polling,  and  in  each  District 
shall  be  appointed  a  convenient  Place  for  taking  the  Poll  at  all  Elections  of  a  Knight  or 
Knights  of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  and  such  Districts  and  Places  for 
taking  the  Poll  shall  be  settled  and  appointed  by  the  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Purpose  of  settling  and  describing  the  Divisions  of  the  Counties  enumerated  in 
the  Schedule  marked  (F.)  to  this  Act  annexed ;  provided  that  no  County,  nor  any  Riding, 
Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  shall  have  more  than  Fifteen  Districts  and  respective  Places 
appointed  for  taking  the  Poll  for  such  County,  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division. 

LXIV.  [^As  to  Booths  at  the  Polling  Places  for  Counties  ,,,.No  Voter  to  poll  md  of  the  Dis' 
trict  where  his  Property  lies."]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  at  every  contested  Election  for  any 
County,  or  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  the  Sheriff,  Under  Sheriff,  or  Sheriff's 
Deputy  shall,  if  required  thereto  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Candidate,  on  the  Day  fixed  for  the 
Election,  and  if  not  so  required  may  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient,  cause  to  be  erected  a 
reasonable  Number  of  Booths  for  taking  the  Poll  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election,  and  also 
at  each  of  the  Polling  Places  so  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  on 
the  most  conspicuous  Part  of  each  of  the  said  Booths  the  Names  of  the  several  Parishes, 
Townships,  and  Places  for  which  such  Booth  is  respectively  allotted ;  and  no  Person  shall  be 
admitted  to  vote  at  any  such  Election  in  respect  of  any  Property  situate  in  any  Parish,  Town- 
shipi  or  Placei  excciPt  at  the  Booth  so  allotted  for  such  Parish,  Township,  or  FUcei  and  if  no 
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Booth  shall  be  so  allotted  for  the  same,  then  at  any  of  the  Bootha  ftur  Um  911010  Diatric 

in  case  any  Parish^  Township,  or  Place  shall  happen  not  to  be  included  in  any  of  the  I 

■i  to  be  appointed,  the  Votes  in  respect  of  Property  situate  in  any  Pariah,  Township,  or  I 

I  omitted  shall  be  taken  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election  for  the  Coun^i  or  BidiQS»  T\ 

Division  of  the  County,  as  the  Case  may  be. 

LXV.  [^Provuhn  at  to  Sherijfi  Ikputies,  the  Custody  of  Foil  Bookf,  and  ^fimal  Dulm 

ike  Foil  for  Comiies.'^    And  be  it  enacted.  That  the  Sheriff  shall  have  Power  to  ap]>oiul 

ties  to  preside  and  Clerks  to  take  the  Poll  at  the  principal  Place  of  Election,  aod  idfc 

I  several  Places  appointed  for  taking  the  Poll  for  any  County,  or  any  Riding*  ParU»  i 

I  sion  of  a  County ;  and  that  the  Poll  Clerks  employed  at  those  several  Placet  ehall 

i:   I  Close  of  each  Day's  Poll  enclose  and  seal  their  several  Books,  and  shall  publiqly  deli^C 

so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  Sheriff,  Under  Sheriff,  or  Sheriff's  Deputy  presiding  et  m 
who  shall  give  a  lieceipt  for  the  same,  and  shall,  on  the  Commencement  of  the  Poll 
Second  Day,  deliver  them  back,  so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  Persons  from  whom  1 
have  received  them ;  and  on  the  final  Close  of  the  Poll  every  such  Deputy  who  shi 
received  any  such  Poll  Books  shall  forthwith  deliver  or  transmit  the  same*  so  endoi 
,  sealed,  to  tlie  Sheriff  or  his  Under  Sheriff,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  IN^ 

n  unopened  until  the  re-assembling  of  the  Court  on  the  Day  next  but  One  after  the  CIom 

.(    I  Poll,  unless  such  next  Day  but  One  shall  be  Sunday,  and  then  on  the  Mondt^  foUowiB| 

he  shall  openly  break  the  Seals  thereon,  and  cast  up  the  Number  of  Votes  as  they  ap] 
the  said  several  Books,  and  shall  openly  declare  the  State  of  the  Poll,  and  shall  make  ! 
mation  of  the  Member  or  Members  chosen  not  later  than  Two  o'clock  in  the  Aften 
the  said  Day. 

LXVI.  [^Sheriff  in  Cotmty  Elections  may  act  in  Places  of  exclusive  Jwitdictkm^  An 
enacted,  That  in  all  Matters  relative  to  the  Election  of  Knights  or  a  Knight  of  the  S 
serve  in  any  future  Parliament,  for  any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Divisic 
County  the  Sheriff  of  the  County,  his  Under  Sheriff,  or  any  lawful  Deputy  of  such 
shall  have  Power  to  act  in  all  Places  having  any  exclusive  Jurisdiction  or  Privilege  whal 
in  the  same  Manner  as  such  Sheriff^  Under  Sheriff,  or  Deputy  may  act  within  any  Part  1 
Sheriff's  ordinary  Jurisdiction. 

LXVII.  [Commeficement  and  Continuance  of  Polls  at  Borough  EUcttOHS  in  Engtmnd^"^ 
be  it  enacted,  That  at  every  contested  Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve 
future  Parliament  for  any  City  or  Borough  in  England,  except  the  Borough  of  Idommas 
Poll  shall  commence  on  the  Day  fixed  for  the  Election,  or  on  the  Hay  next  foUowinj 
the  latest  on  the  Third  Day,  unless  any  of  the  said  Days  shall  be  Saturday^  or  ^ujnA 
then  on  the  Monday  following,  the  particular  Day  for  the  Commencement  of  the  Pol 
fixed  by  the  Returning  Officer ;  and  such  polling  shall  continue  for  Two  Days  only,  so 
Days  being  successive  Days,  (tliat  is  to  say,)  for  Seven  Hours  on  the  First  Day  of  pdilii 
for  Eight  Hours  on  the  Second  Day  of  polling ;  and  that  the  Poll  shall  on  no  Acc( 
kept  open  later  than  Four  o'clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  such  Second  Day;  any  Statute 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

LXVni.  IFollingfor  Botoughs  in  England  to  be  at  several  Booths,  not  more  lA^n  60( 
at  One  Compartment  in  a  Booth, . . .  Each  Person  to  vote  at  the  Booth  ^ftovsiedjor  km  P 

District If  the  Booths  are  in  different  Places,  a  Deputy  to  Preside  at  each  Place.  »,.At 

tody  of  Poll  Books  and  final  Declaration  of  Poll  for  Boroughs,']  And  be  it  enact4|d,  1 
every  contested  Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  FarUaffient 
City  or  Borough  in  England,  except  the  Borough  of  Monmouth,  the  Returning  Offioer  t 
required  thereto  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Candidate,  on  the  Day  fixed  for  the  Bleetioo, 
not  so  required  may,  if  it  shall  appear  to  him  expedient,  cause  to  be  erected  for  taking  t 
at  such  Election  different  Booths  for  different  Parishes,  Districts,  or  Parts  of  sqch 
Borough,  which  Booths  may  be  situated  either  in  one  Place  or  in  several  Places,  moA  I 
so  divided  and  allotted  into  Compartments  as  to  the  Returning  OflScer  shall  seem  noit 
nieut,  so  that  no  greater  Number  than  Six  hundred  shall  be  required  to  poll  at  a 
Compartment;  and  the  Returning  Officer  shall  appoint  a  Clerk  to  take  the  FoQ  « 
Compartment,  and  shall  cause  to  be  affixed  on  the  most  conspicuous  Part  of  each  of  t 
Booths  the  Names  of  the  several  Parishes^  Districts,  and  Parts  for  whieh  such  Bnotii 


sptclivoljF  allofclad ;  wmiwo  Ptimi  sball  be  atailted  lo  vol*  al  any  nNk  £lirtM%  «Biyl4l 
the  Boolk  allotted  Ibr  tWe  Fwhth,  DbtrieC,  or  Pari  vfiemui  tka  Piopartj  aajf  be  limto.  ill 
respect  of  whkh  be  daine  to  vote,  or  is  eaw  he  dees  sol  eltia  k>  vote  m  r«rpecl  el  Fte|MiQr» 
thea  wherein  his  Place  of  Abode  as  deeeiibed  in  tbeBegialBr  wqr^;  but  in  caseaoBooCb 
shall  happen  to  be  provided  fi>r  any  partieBlar  Parish,  Distiiet,  or  Pttt  as  afoceeaidy  the  Volsn 
of  Persons  voting  in  lespeol  of  Piroperty  sitoate  in  any  Parielg  Oistna^  at  Hn  eo  oonttedk 
or  having  their  Place  of  Abode  therein,  nay  be  tahen  at  any  eC  the  Mid  Boetha,  and  ikm 
Votes  of  Freemen  residing  out  of  the  limiu  of  the  City  ot  Boveogk  nay  be  tidtea  at  a^y  o| 
the  said  Booths;  and  puhlie  Notice  of  the  Sitnation,  Division,  and  Attoi«enl •£  tbedifftfa«| 
Booths  shall  be  given  Two  Days  before  the  CommenceaMnt  of  the  Pell  hf  tba  Reftufhig 
Officer;  and  in  caae  the  Booths  shall  be  situated  in  diffsrent  Places^  the  Retitining  Oficor 
may  appoint  a  Deputy  to  preside  at  each  Plaee;  and  at  every  such  Electien  the  Pali  Claihi 
at  the  Close  of  eadi  Day's  Poll  shall  endose  and  seal  their  several  PoU  Bookie  and  dwtt 
publidy  deliver  them,  so  endoeed  and  sealed,  to  the  Returning  Officer  or  fata  Dep»l]r»  ^f^ 
shall  give  a  Receipt  for  the  same,  and  shall,  on  the  <}onniencenieot  of  the  Pott  on  4m  Secoal 
Day  deliver  them  hack,  so  enclosed  and  seeled,  to  the  Persons  from  whom  be  shali  hma 
received  the  same ;  and  every  Deputy  so  reeeiviaf  any  such  PoU  Boohs,  on  the  tasl  GloM  of 
the  Poll  shall  fonhwith  dehver  or  transaut  the  same,  so  enclosed  and  sealed,  to  the  Buf  i 
ing  Officer,  who  shall  receive  and  keep  all  the  Foil  Books  unopened  until  die  foUowioaf  Di|y, 
unless  such  Day  be  Sund^  and  thea  till  the  Jifond^  foUowing,  when  he  shall  openly  hmk 
the  Seals  thereon,  sod  cast  up  the  Number  of  Votes  as  they  appear  on  the  said  several  Book% 
and  &ball  openly  declare  the  State  of  the  Poll,  and  asake  Predamation  el  the  Member  or 
Members  chosen,  not  later  than  Two  o*Clock  in  the  Afternoon  of  the  said  Day:  Pfendad 
always,  that  the  Returning  Officer,  or  his  lawful  Deputy,  may,  if  he  think  ftl^  dedam  the 
final  Sute  of  the  ToU,  and  proceed  to  make  the  Reiom  immediately  aifasr  the  Pott  sbii 
have  been  lawfully  closed :  Provided  also  that  no  Nomination  shall  be  sMde  or  Eleetien 
hold  en  of  any  Member  for  any  City  or  Borough  in  any  Church,  Ch^qiel,  or  other  Place  tf 
Public  Worship. 

LXIX.  [FoUmg  Ditirkts  to  k typomitdjm'  ^fcyriew,  Crtdttufe,  Ayktbmy,md Itat  Retfiard.} 
Prof  ided  always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  so  for  aa  relates  to  the  several  Boroughe  of  Jte 
SAonham^  CrkkhA^  A^lme^  and  £mU  Bttford^  as  defined  by  tUa  Aet,  the  said  sevanl 
Boroughs  shall  be  divided  into  convenient  Districts  for  pelting^  and  theee  shall  baappoinlcd 
in  each  District  a  convenient  Place  for  taking  the  Poll  at  all  Electieas  of  McMhan  to  serve  in 
any  future  Parliament  for  each  of  the  said  Boroughs^  which  Elistriets  and  Places  for  taking  the 
Poll  shall  be  settled  and  appointed  by  an  Act  to  be  passed  in  this  present  Pasttamenl. 

AilJQUFHmtiU  of  PoU  in  cuae  fff  Kiot^  And  be  it  eimcted.  That  nothing  in  dus  Act  contained 
shall  prevent  any  Sheriff  or  other  Returning  Officer,  or  the  lawful  Deputy  uf  any  Returning 
Officer,  from  dosing  the  Poll  previous  to  the  Expiiatioo  of  the  Time  ilaed  by  tkia  Act,  i|i  any 
Case  where  the  same  might  have  been  lawfully  dosed  before  the  paseing  of  thin  Act;  and  that 
where  the  Proceedings  at  any  Election  shall  be  interrupted  or  obstructed  by  any  Riot  or  open 
Violeaoe,  the  Sheriff  or  other  Returning  Officer,  or  the  kwfol  Deputy  of  aagr  tUtuming  Officer, 
shall  not  for  such  Cause  finally  dose  the  Poll,  but,  in  caaa  the  ProceeJKufi  rimll  be  so  inttt- 
rupted  or  obstructed  at  any  partienlar  PoUing  Place  or  Plaoe%  shall  adjourn  the  Poll  at  suck 
Place  or  Places  only  until  the  foUowing  Day,  and  if  neeessaiy  sbatt  fiurtbw  i^irn  the  same 
until  such  laterruptiau  or  Obsttuctioa  shall  have  ceaaed,  when  the  SetnnuBg  Officer  or  his 
Deputy  shall  again  proceed  to  take  the  Poll  at  such  Place  or  fUcca;  and  any  Day  whereon 
the  PbU  shall  have  been  so  ad|ionmed  shall  not.  aa  to  such  Place  ef  Plaoes,  be  reckoned.  One 
of  the  Two  Degrs  of  pelling  at  aud^  Eieetiou  within  the  Meaning  of  this  Ant;  and  whssascr 
the  I\dl  shall  have  been  so  a^Qoumed  by  any  Deputy  of  any  Sheriff  or  other  Returning  Offionr, 
such  Deputy  shall  forthwith  gifve  Notke  of  such  Adjournment  to  te  Sheriff  or  Retaming  Officer, 
who  shall  not  finally  declare  the  State  of  the  PoU.  or  make  Prodamation  of  the.  Member  or 
Members  chosen,  until  the  Poll  so  adjourned  at  such  Place  or  Plaeea  as  aforesaid  shall  have 
been  finally  closed,  and  delivered  or  transmitted  to  such  Sheriff  or  oUmt  Retumiag  Officei; 
auy  thing  hereia-before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
I.XXI.    (C«diMf^arlVi9tt«r«yGW«ft(MM^ 
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of  Boolhi  imd  Poll  CUrla LimUtaion  of  Expence Haaa  vmf  ie  krtdfit  poliimg  iw 

of  Bootlit.'2  And  be  it  enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  £nd  of  thii  present  Padiamcsi 
Bootbi  erected  for  the  Convenieace  of  taking  Poll*  shall  be  erected  at  the  joint  nnd  e 
Expeoce  of  the  Kveral  Candidates,  and  the  same  shall  be  erected  by  Cootnct  with  the  I 
didatea,  if  Ibej  shall  think  fit  to  make  such  Contract,  or  if  they  shall  not  nuke  inch  Cant 
Iben  the  same  shall  be  erected  by  the  Shenff  or  other  Returaing  Oflicer  at  the  Expence  dI 
several  Candidates  as  aforesaid,  subject  to  such  Limiiatioa  as  is  harun^fkAr  next  mentioi 
(that  is  to  lay,)  that  the  Expence  to  be  incurred  for  the  Booth  or  Booths  to  be  erected  el 
principal  Place  of  Election  for  any  County,  Riding,  Pans,  or  Dinsion  of  «  Cono^,  or  nt 
of  the  Polling  Places  so  to  be  appointed  as  aforesaid,  shall  not  exceed  the  Siim  of  FoitjrPo 
in  respect  of  any  One  such  principal  Place  of  Election  or  any  One  sncb  Polling  Piece ; 
that  the  Expence  to  be  incurred  for  any  Booth  or  Booths  to  be  erected  for  any  Pariah,  Du 
or  Part  of  any  City  or  Borough  shall  not  exceed  the  Sum  of  Twenty-five  Ponndi  ia  respc 
nny  one  such  Parish.  District,  or  Part ;  and  that  all  Deputies  appointed  by  the  Sheriff  or  < 
Reluming  Officer  shall  be  paid  each  Two  Guineas  hy  the  Day,  and  all  Clerka  empluyi 
taking  the  Poll  shall  be  paid  each  One  Guinea  by  the  Day,  at  the  Expence  of  the  Cuidi 
at  such  Election :  Provided  always,  that  if  any  Person  shall  be  proposed  vitbout  hia  Coi 
then  the  Person  so  proposing  him  sliall  be  liable  to  defray  his  Share  of  the  aaid  Espeno 
like  Manner  as  if  he  had  been  a  Candidate;  provided  also,  that  the  Sheriff  or  Rettmin^G 
may,  if  he  shall  think  fit,  instead  of  erecting  such  Booth  or  Booths  as  aforesaid,  procnre  01 
and  use  any  Houses  or  other  Buildings  foe  the  Purpose  of  taking  the  Poll  tbereiD,  aii 
always  to  the  sanie  Regulations,  Provisions,  Liabilities,  and  Limitations  of  Expence  a 
bereiu-before  mentioned  with  regard  to  Booths  for  taking  the  Foil, 

LXXII.  [CeTliJied  Copies  of  the  lUguter  of  Votenfor  each  Baoth.^  And  be  it  eiucted, 
the  Sheriff  or  other  Returning  Officer  shall,  before  the  Day  fixed  for  the  Blection,  cauae 
made,  for  the  Use  of  each  Booth  or  other  Palling  Place  at  such  Election,  a  tme  Copy  o 
Register  of  Voters,  and  shall  under  his  Uand  certify  every  such  Copy  to  be  tme. 

LXXIIL  [^Poxert  of  Deputies  of  Bttummg  Officrri.'}  And  be  it  enacted.  That  1 
Deputy  of  a  Sheriff  or  other  Returning  Officer  shall  have  the  same  Power  of  adminiateiiD 
Oaths  and  Affirmations  required  by  Iaw,  and  o(  appointing  Cotn mission ers  for  ndminin 
such  Oaths  and  Affirmations,  as  may  by  Law  be  administered  by  Commiaaionera,  ai 
Sheiiff  or  other  Returning  Ofiicer  has  by  virtue  of  this  01  any  other  Act,  and  aubject  ti 
same  Regulations  and  Provisions  in  every  respect  as  such  Sheriff  or  other  Ketuming  Oi 

LXXIV.  [S^guZn/ioiu  rapeciing  polling,  tie.  fcr  the  Vorough  0^  JUtMumwtA,  Bid  Ja 
contribuiory  Borought  in  Wala. .  . .  At  to  Appointment  of  Depdies  in  ^aiet.']  And 
enacted,  Iliat  from  and  after  the  End  of  this  present  Parliament,  every  Person  who  ahall 
a  Right  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  for  the  Borough  of  Monmoulh,  in  reapect  < 
Towns  of  Neicporf  or  Vik,  shall  give  his  Vole  at  Neicporl  or  Uik  respectively  befon 
Deputy  for  each  of  such  Towns,  whom  the  Returning  Officer  of  the  Borough  of  JAmmim 
hereby  authorised  and  required  to  appoint;  and  every  Person  who  (ball  have  a  Right  to 
in  the  Election  of  a  Member  for  any  Shire-Town  or  Borough,  in  respect  of  anjr  Place  nt 
in  the  First  Column  of  the  Schedule  marked  (E.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  shall  give  hia  Vt 
auch  Place  before  the  Deputy  for  such  Place  whom  the  Returning  Officer  of  (he  Shire-1 
or  Borough  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  appoint ;  and  every  Person  who  shall 
a  Right  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  for  the  Borough  composed  of  the  Towna  of  d 
*ca,  Lmghor,  Nealh,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fg  shall  give  his  Vote  at  the  Town  in  teapeet  of  « 
he  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  (that  is  to  say,)  at  Smantta  before  the  Portreeve  of  SbwrnaaH,  an 
each  of  the  other  Towns  before  the  Deputy  of  such  Town  whom  the  said  Portreeve  ia  he 
authorized  and  required  to  appoint ;  and  at  every  contested  Election  for  the  Boroagfa  of  J 
mouth,  or  for  any  Shire-Town  or  Borough  named  in  the  Second  Column  of  the  aaid  Sche 
(E.),  or  for  the  Borough  composed  of  llie  said  Five  Towns,  or  for  the  Borough  of  Aeons, 
polling  shall  commence  on  the  Day  next  after  tlie  Day  fixed  for  the  respective  Election,  ni 
such  next  Day  be  Satvrdai/  or  Sundas,  and  then  on  the  Alorafoy  following,  as  well  at  Mem* 
as  at  Newport  and  Utk  respectively,  and  as  nell  at  the  Shire-Town  or  Borough  as  at  each  ol 
Places  sharing  in  the  Election  therewith  respectively,  and  as  well  at  Stnaniai  aa  at  each  of 
Four  other  Towiu  respectively;  and  such  polling  shall  conlinue  for  Two  Daya  only,  lucli ' 


Days  being  mtccetsiTe  Dsyi^  (tiiat  is  to  sty,)  far  Seren  Hotel  on  tbe  Fint  Dtsf  of  joilfa||^  «rii 
for  Eight  Hours  on  tbe  Second  Day  of  poUfng^  and  tbit  tbe  Fi^  sbell  on  no  Aeeoont  bt  kl^ 
open  later  than  Fonr  o*Glodc  in  the  Afternoon  of  sodi  Second  Day ;  and  the  Retomiiig  OflMt 
of  the  Borough  of  Mcnmtmlh  shall  giro  to  the  Deputies  for  Nempori  and  Utk  respectifdy,  cod 
tlie  Returning  Officer  of  erery  Shire-Town  or  Borough  named  in  tbe  Second  Column  of  lit , 
said  Schedule  (£.)  shall  give  to  the  Deputy  for  each  of  the  Places  sharing  in  tiM  Election  Ibir 
such  Shire-Town  or  Borough  Notice  of  the  Day  fixed  for  such  respecttre  Election;  and  sbafl 
before  the  Day  fixed  for  such  respective  Election  cause  to  be  made^  and  to  be  delireicd  to 
every  such  Deputy,  a  true  Copy  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for  the  Borongh  of  MmmoM,  or  for 
such  Shire-Town  or  Borough,  as  the  Case  may  be,  and  shall  under  his  Hand  certiiy  eftiy  snob 
Copy  to  be  true ;  and  the  Portreeve  of  the  town  of  Aoouea  shall  giro  Notice  of  tiie  Day  of 
Election  to  the  Deputy  for  each  of  the  Towns  of  Loughor,  Neath,  Aher&mmf  tod  JDwjfe 
and  shall  in  like  Manner  cause  to  be  made,  and  to  be  delivered  to  eveiy  such  Dtpnityy  ft 
true  and  certified  Copy  of  tbe  Register  of  Voters  for  the  Borough  composed  of  tbe  add 
Five  Towns;  and  the  respective  Deputies  for  Newport  and  Utk^  and  for  the  fespoclilO 
Places  named  in  the  First  Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (£.)>  as  well  as  for  the  Towns  Of 
LoughoTf  Neath,  Aberavon,  and  Kohfigy  shall  respectively  take  and  conduct  the  FoU,  and  dellvir 
or  transmit  the  Poll  Books,  in  the  same  Manner  as  the  Deputies  of  the  Returning  Oflkers  of  Hm 
Cities  and  Boroughs  in  England  are  herein*before  directed  to  do,  and  shall  have  the  same 
Powers  and  perform  the  same  Duties  in  every  respect  as  are  respectively  conferred  and  imposed 
on  the  said  Deputies  by  this  Act ;  Provided  always,  that  where  there  shall  be  a  Mayor,  Pdrl- 
reeve,  or  other  Chief  Municipal  Officer,  in  any  Town  or  Place  for  which  the  Retnming  Officer 
or  the  Portreeve  of  Stoamea  is  required  to  appoint  a  Deputy  as  aforesaid^  such  RetomiDg 
Officer  or  the  Portreeve  of  Swansea^  as  the  Case  may  be,  is  hereby  required  to  appoint  iocb 
Chief  Municipal  Officer  for  the  Hme  being  to  be  such  Deputy  for  such  Town  or  Plaoe* 

LXXV.  [All  Election  Lawi  to  retnam  in  force,  except  where  nqterteded  by  thk  Act.']  And  bt 
it  enacted.  That  all  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Usages  now  in  force  respecting  Uie  Election  of  Mea* 
bers  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  that  Part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called  En^and  and  Waki 
shall  be  and  remain,  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  and  remain,  in  full  Force,  and  shall  apply 
to  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  all  the  Counties^  Ridings,  Parts,  and 
Divisions  of  Counties,  Cities,  and  Boroughs,  hereby  empowered  to  return  Members,  as  Iblly 
and  efiectually  as  if  the  same  respectivetybad  heretofore  returned  Members,  except  so  ftr  M 
any  of  the  said  Laws,  Statutes,  or  Usages  are  repealed  or  altered  by  this  Act,  or  are  inooo- 
sistent  with  the  Provisions  thereof. 

LXXVI.  [Penalties  on  Officers  for  Breach  of  Duty.']  And  be  it  enacted.  That  if  any  Sheriff, 
Returning  Officer,  Barrister,  Overseer,  or  any  Person  whatsoever  shall  wilfully  contravene  or 
disobey  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  or  any  of  them  ,with  respect  to  any  Matter  or  Thing  wbidi 
such  Sheriff,  Returning  Officer,  Barrister,  Overseer,  or  other  Person  is  hereby  required  to  do, 
he  shall  for  such  his  Offence  be  liable  to  be  sued  in  an  Action  of  Debt  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  for  the  penal  Sum  of  Five  hundred  Pounds,  and  the  Juiy 
before  whom  such  Action  shall  be  tried  may  find  their  Verdict  for  the  full  Sum  of  Fivebondrsd 
Pounds,  or  for  any  less  Sum  which  the  said  Jury  shall  think  it  just  that  he  dioold  pay  for  snch 
his  Offence ;  and  the  Defendant  in  such  Action,  being  convicted,  shall  pay  such  penal  Sum  so 
awarded,  with  *  full  Costs  of  Suit,  to  the  Party  who  may  sue  for  the  same :  Provided  dway^ 
that  no  such  Action  shall  be  brou^t  except  by  a  Person  being  an  Elector  or  claiming  to  be 
an  Elector,  or  a  Candidate,  or  a  Member  actually  returned,  or  other  Fsrty  aggrieved :  Provided 
also  that  the  Remedy  hereby  given  against  the  Returning  Officer  shall  not  be  construed  to 
supersede  any  Remedy  or  Action  against  him  according  to  the  Law  now  in  force. 

LXXVn.  IWrits,  ifc.  to  be  made eoi^ornidbie  to  thk  Act.]  And  be  it  enacted,  That  all  Writi 
to  be  issued  for  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  all  future  Pkriiaments,  and  all  Mandates^ 
Precepts,  Instruments,  Proceedings,  and  Notices  consequent  upon  soch  Writs,  shall  be  and 
the  same  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  firamed  and  etpressed  in  such  Manner  and  Form  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  carrying  the  Provisions  of  this  Act  into  effect. 

LXXVIIL  [This  Act  not  to  extend  to  Vmoernties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.]  Provided 
always,  and  be  it  enacted.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  extend  to  or  in  anywtst 
affbct  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  PtsriiaitienC  for  tbe  Unifenitiei  of  Oxford  or  GmI* 
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j  hkit-e,  or  tUatl  aotiiU  any  Person  to  f  ote  in  ibe  Election  of  HomlMn  to  Mrte  in  PttUu 

1  for  the  City  of  O^unt  or  Town  of  Cambri^  in  reipect  of  the  Occnpatios  of  any  Chaaba 

I '  1  Premises  in  any  of  the  Colleges  or  Hall)  of  the  Univsraiiie*  of  OifM  9X  Camkri^gt, 

\   ,j  LKXlX.[(ytieSeiueintciidtWordtmthUAaariUtUuii(ltnlaod:.."Cify{wB0^^k 

'  "  JUturaiiig  Officer  :" "  i'lruAor  Toumtl^!". ..."  OMnwnof  lie  Poor:"..  .."  Jmli 

I  tilt  Ptact/cr  Counliei,"  ^c.:.... Afitmrnier not  to miiaU.]    And  be  it  emadcd.  That  thniag 

'    i  ttii*  Act,  wherever  the  Words  "  City  or  Doiough,"  "  Citiea  or  Borougfai,"  ib^  oarar,  1 

Wordt  ihall  be  construed  to  include,  except  there  be  lomething  in  th«  Snl^ect  or  Co 
mRoifetlly  repugnant  to  luch  CoDttniction,  all  Townt  Corporate,  Cinqve  PoiUi  Dirtvict 
Places  within  England  aod  irate  which  shall  be  entitled  of^er  this  Act  thkll  tare  paMI 
return  a  Member  or  Members  to  serve  iu  Parliament,  other  than  Countiei  at  laiga,M>d  BM 
Parta,  and  Divisions  of  Counties  at  large,  and  shall  also  include  the  Town  of  Bcnaicb 
Tucfd ;  and  the  Words  "  Returning  Officer''  shall  apply  to  eiety  Penan  or  Paiw>B*  ti»  « 
tqf  virtue  of  hia  or  their  Office,  either  under  tbe  present  Act,  oruDdeianyforiBar  Law,  Cn 
or  Statute,  tbe  Kiecution  of  any  Writ  or  Precept  doth  or  shall  belong  for  the  Bleclwii 
Jdemberor  Members  lo  serve  in  Parliament.by  whatever  Kame  or  Title  suchPcraonwPi 
may  be  called;  and  the  Words  "Parish  or  Township"  shall  extend  to  every  Paiiab.  Twai 
Vill,  Hamlet,  DislricI,  or  Place  maintaining  its  own  Poor ;  aitd  the  Wm4*  "  Ovanaan  i 
Poor  "  shall  extend  to  all  Persons  who  by  virtue  of  any  Office  or  Appointment  ahall  mam 
Duties  of  Overseen  of  tbe  Poor,  by  whatever  Name  or  Title  such  Persons  maj  be  cbUm 
in  whatsoever  Manner  they  may  be  appointed,  and  that  all  Matters  by  this  Act  directed 
done  by  the  Overseers  of  a  Parish  or  Township  may  be  lawfully  done  by  the  tnajec  P; 
■ecb  Overseers,  and  that  nhcrever  any  Notice  is  by  this  Act  required  (o  be  given  to  the 
■eers  of  any  Parish  or  Township,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  such  Notice  shall  be  delivered  I 
One  of  such  Oveneers,  or  shall  he  left  at  his  Place  of  Abode,  or  at  bii  Office  or  oihai  Hj 
transacting  Parochial  Business,  or  shall  he  sent  by  the  Post,  add raucd  l^asafficiantDiK 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  particular  Parish  or  Township,  or  to  any  One  of  them,  either  ^ 
or  his  Christian  Name  and  Surname,  or  by  their  or  his  Name  of  Office ;  and  that  sdl  Prov 
in  this  Act  relative  lo  any  Matters  to  be  done  by  oi  with  regard  to  Juaticca  of  the  F^ 
Counties,  or  Sessions  of  the  Pence  for  Counties,  or  Clerks  of  the  Peace  for  Coiuu^  or 
surers  of  Counties,  shall  extend  to  the  Justice's,  Sessions,  Clerks  of  the  Peace,  and  Tna 
of  the  several  Ridiogs  of  Yiirktkire  and  Parts  of  Liacoliukat,  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  '. 
for  the  Time  being  for  the  Borough  of  Newporl  in  the  hU  of  WigU  shall  for  the  Pury a 
this  Act  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  the  iifa^  I 
and  tliRl  all  the  said  respeciive  Justices,  Sessions,  aud  Clerks  of  the  Peace  shall  hare  Vv* 
do  the  several  Matters  required  by  this  Act,  as  well  within  Places  of  exclusive  Juiiadicti 
witliout ;  and  that  no  Misnomer  or  inaccurate  Description  of  any  Person  or  Piece  nam 
described  in  any  Schedule  lo  tliis  Act  aanci:cd,  or  in  any  List  or  Register  of  Voters,  or  i 
Notice  required  by  this  Act,  shall  in  anywise  prcvecit  or  abridge  the  Opcratiou  of  ttua  Ae 
respect  to  sucli  Person  or  Place,  provided  that  such  Person  or  Place  shall  ha  so  daiigiial 
■uch  Schedule,  List,  Register,  or  Notice  as  to  be  commonly  understood. 

LXXX.  [In  case  llic  pn^ioied  Boundary  Act  iJmU  not  paiM  befort  tAe  iOth  of  Jwte,  IBS' 
Prtparathiafor  First  Rfgittralion  to  be  deferred  j  but  if  the  Bomdary  Act  pom  nflv  tbat  }'H 
Periadi  freparatary  to  and  eanmcted  viilh  the  first  Rcffttration  to  bt  tettlad  ^  m  Ori 
COuacil..  ..Proviso.']  'And  whereas  it  may  happen  that  the  Act  or  Acts  foriettUnB  the  B 
'  aries  of  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  other  Places,  and  the  Divisions  of  Counties,  as  barMn^ 
'mentioned,  may  not  be  passed  witbio  such  Time  as  will  allow  the  several  Proriaicaa  a 
'  Act  relative  to  the  Lists  of  Voters  within  such  respective  Boundaries  and  Dtriaioas,  an 
'  various  Notices  and  Proceediogs  prepacatocy  to  and  connected  with  such  Liati,  to  be  o 
'  into  effect  within  the  several  Periods  in  the  present  Year  bereio-before  specified  uid  li 
'in  that  Behntf;  and  It  is  therefore  expedient  in  such  Event  as  aforesaid  to  appwat 
'Periods  for  the  Purposes  aforesaid;'  be  it  therefore  enacted,  Tbat  if  the  Act  or  At 
settling  the  Boundaries  and  Divisions  herein-hefore  mentioned,  shall  not  be  passed,  befoi 
Twentieth  Day  of  June  in  the  present  Year,  then  and  in  such  Case  the  Notve  herein-) 
required  to  be  given  on  the  said  Twentieth  Day  of  June  shall  not  be  given  on  that  Da« 
tbs  List*  of  Voters,  and  the  Notices  and  other  Proceedings  piepatatory  t9  lod  Gou«cMd 


such  LUtf ,  shall  not  b«  iaad«  oiil,  giv«i»  or  hi4  upon  ot  within  Iho  aovenU  O^a  «  TiM^  in* 
the  profont  Yetr  h«roin-htfbro  qMdficd  in  that  Bobatfi  ImI  if  the  iUt  or  Acts  tof«|rilii|j|^ 
BoundariM  of  Citiet,  Eoio«ght»  and  othif  FlaoM,  and  tba  Diviiiont  of  Counties  m  iMliiw^ 
before  mentionody  shall  be  pastod  in  thf  preiant  Yaar  aubaeqnantlly  to  the  Twentieth  P^  it, 
June,  then  and  in  such  Case  Hit  Mijt«4r  thalk  by  ua  Older  made  with  the  Advicf  oC  Bin. 
Most  Honourable  Pri?y  Gounoil»  app<MQt,  in  Ueu  of  the  Day  ibr  the  present  Year  herei94iiihit 
sipecified  in  that  Behalf»  a  certain  other  Day,  before  or  upon  whieh  the  reppectiTe  Usta  of 
Voters  shall  be  made  out,  and  shall  also  appoint,  in  lien  of  the  se? eral  D^*  ^  Times  fot  t)ii 
present  Year  herein-beibre  specified  or  limited  in  thftt  Behali^  certain  other  Days  end  Hbms 
upon  or  within  which  all  Notices,  Claims,  Ok^tions,  and  other  tiatlers  whatsoeter  by  this 
Act  required  to  be  given,  deli? ered,  transmitted,  done,  or  performed  in  relation  to  such  UstSt 
either  before  or  after  the  making  out  of  snch  Lists,  shall  be  lespectire^  gifitUt  delivi|«d» 
transmitted,  done,  and  performed ;  and  His  Miyesty  shall  also  by  such  Order  appoint  in  liiH' 
of  the  Period  ibr  the  present  Year  herein-before  limited  in  that  Behalf,  a  certain  other  ^siiod 
for  the  Eevision  of  the  respecliYe  Lists  of  Voters  by  the  Barristers,  and  shall  i|Uo  ippoint 
within  what  Time,  in  lieu  of  the  Time  for  the  present  Year  herein-before  limitad  IS^  Ihat 
Behalf,  such  respective  Lists  shall  be  copied  out  into  Books,  and,  where  necessary,  deUffsad 
to  the  Sheriff  or  Under  Sheriff,  and  from  what  Day,  in  lieu  of  the  Day  for  the  present  YiHr 
herein-before  specified  in  that  Behalf,  such  respective  Books  shall  begin  to  be  in  force  ss  the 
Registers  of  Voters ;  and  His  Majesty  may  also  by  snqh  Order  in  Council  appoint  any  Oiqps 
and  Times  for  doing  the  several  other  Matters  required  or  authorized  by  this  Act,  in  Ueyi  of 
the  several  Days  and  Times  for  the  present  Year  herein-before  specified;  and  all  Daya  and 
Times  so  appointed  by  His  Mi^esty  as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  to  be  of  the  same  Fores  and 
Effect  as  if  they  had  in  every  Instance  been  mentioned  in  this  Act  in  lieu  of  the  Oajs  SPd. 
Times  for  the  present  Year  herein-before  specified  in  that  Behalf:  Provided  alwi^  tbit 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  authorize  His  Majesty  to  appoint  any  Days  or  Times  in  lisa  of 
the  Days  and  Times  mentioned  in  this  Act,  except  for  the  Purpose  of  carrying  into  Efiact  tha 
first  Registration  of  Voters  under  this  Act :  Provided  also,  that  no  Person  shall  be  entitled  to 
be  included  in  such  first  Registration  of  Voters  unless  he  would  have  been  entitled  on  the  Isii 
Day  of  Jtt/y  in  the  present  Year  to  have  his  Name  inserted  in  some  List  of  Voters  if  Sttcb  Usi 
had  been  made  out  on  the  said  last  Day  of  J«/y. 

LXXXI.  [In cam qfa  Disuduiion ^FmrlimoU i^ thtpoitmg qftke prufmi Bnm^Ati^ 
and  before  Registration^  the  Rights  tif  voting  $katttahe  ^tet  wtkmi  JlqiisfrwfioR.}  Provided  slwsys, 
and  be  it  enacted,  Tliat  if  a  Dissolution  of  the  present  Parliaments  shall  take  place  after  tiie 
passing  of  this  Act,  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  or  Acts  for  settling  the  Boundaries  oi 
Cities,  Boroughs,  and  other  Places,  and  the  Divisions  of  Counties,  as  herein-before  mentioned, 
but  before  the  Day  at  and  from  which  the  Registers  of  Voters  to  be  first  made  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  shall  begin  to  be  in  force,  in  such  Case  such  Persons  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the 
Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  a  new  Parliament  for  any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts, 
or  Division  of  a  County,  or  for  any  City  or  Borough,  as  would  be  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the 
respective  Lists  of  Voters  for  the  same  directed  to  be  made  under  this  Act,  if  the  Day  oi 
Election  had  been  the  Day  for  making  out  such  respective  Lists ;  and  such  Persons  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  in  such  Election  although  they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  Provi- 
sions of  this  Act^  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding ;  and  the  polling  at  such  Election 
for  any  County,  or  for  any  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  a  County,  may  be  continued  for  Fifteen 
Days,  and  the  polling  at  such  Election  for  any  City  or  Borough  may  be  continued  for  Eight 
Days,  any  thing  herein  contained  notwithstanding. 

LXXXII.  [In  case  of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  before  the  passing  of  the  proposed  Boundary 
Actf  Counties  not  to  be  divided;  Boundaries  of  new  Boroughs  defined;  Boundaries  of  old  Boroughs 
to  remain,  and  the  Rights  of  voting  to  take  effect  toithout  Registration,']  Provided  also,  and  be.it 
enacted.  That  if  a  Dissolution  of  the  present  Parliament  shall  take  place  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  and  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  or  Acts  for  settling  respectively  the  Boundaries  of 
Cities,  Boroughs,  and  other  Places,  and  the  Divisions  of  Counties,  as  herein-before  mentioned, 
then  and  in  such  Case  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  a  new  Parliament  shall,  both  as  to 
the  Persons  entitled  to  vote,  and  otherwise,  be  regulated  according  to  the  Provisions  of  this 
Act,  save  and  except  as  herein-after  mentioned;  (that  is  to  say,)  that  as  to  the  ssvsnl 
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CouDties  eDunierated  in  the  Schedule  (F.)  lo  thU  Act  intmed,  all  Penonf  antitled  bjr  v 
at  thit  Act  in  respect  of  Property  therein  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  Knighta  of  the  Shiro 
be  «Dtitled  to  Tote  for  Four  Knighu  of  the  Shiie  to  serre  ia  luch  new  Parlitktnent  for  eu 
the  Mid  CoDDties,  uid  not  for  Two  Knights  to  serre  for  luy  Division  of  tbo  Mid  Couniie*  i 
that  ai  to  the  several  Boroughs  enumerated  in  the  Schedules  (C)  and  (D.)  to  this  Act  anni 
each  of  the  said  Boroughs  shall,  for  the  Purpose  of  electing  a  Member  or  Hemben  to  aen 
such  new  Parliament,  b«  deemed  to  include  such  Places  as  are  speci&ed  and  described  in 
junction  with  the  Name  of  each  of  the  said  Boroughs  in  the  Schedule  marked  (L.)  to  tfaii 
annexed;  and  that  as  to  the  several  Cities  and  Borongbs  in  Eiif^aiid  and  IFaUi  not  iucl 
in  the  Schedule  (A.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  now  returning  a  Member  or  Members  to  i 
in  Pailiament,  and  the  Place*  sharing  in  the  Election  for  snch  Citin  and  Borongha,  n 
SQch  Cities,  Boroughs,  and  Places  respectively  shall,  for  the  Purpose  of  electing  a  Memb 
Uembert  to  serve  in  such  new  Parliament  as  aforesaid,  be  deemed  lo  be  comprdheaded  « 
the  tame  limits  aa  before  the  passing  of  this  Act, and  not  otherwise;  and  that  no  Place  m 
in  the  First  Colamn  of  the  Schedule  (E.)  to  this  Act  annexed,  whieh  before  tbe  pMasing  ol 
Act  did  not  share  iit  the  Election  of  a  Member  for  any  Shire-Town  or  Borotigb  named  ii 
Second  Column  of  the  said  Schedule  (E.),  shall  share  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  A> 
Shire-Town  or  Borough,  lo  serre  in  snch  new  Parliament,  any  thing  bereiD-before  containt 
the  contrary  notwithstanding ;  and  that  the  Borough  composed  of  thcTownsof  JiMiuea,£n 
Neotft,  Aberavon,  and  Ken-fig  shall  not  return  a  Member  to  serve  in  such  new  Parliameoi 
shall  instead  thereof  share  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  lo  serve  in  inch  new  Patliaisei 
the  Borough  of  Cirdi^  any  tiling  herein-hefore  contained  to  theconlrarynotvrithstanding 
thatinthe  Event  of  such  Dissolution  of  Parliament  lO  taking  place  as  last  aforcMid,  *uch  Pe 
only  shall  be  entitled  lo  vote  in  the  Election  of  Members  to  serve  in  such  new  Parliamt 
aforesaid  for  the  Counties,  Ridings,  Parts,  Cities,  and  Boronghswhichinsuch  Event  aball  r 
Members  to  serve  in  such  new  Parliament,  as  would  be  entitled  to  be  inserted  in  the  reapi 
IJsIs  of  Voters  directed  to  be  made  under  this  Act  if  Ihe  Day  of  Election  bad  been  the  Di 
making  out  such  respective  Lists ;  and  such  Persons  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  sucb  Ele 
although  they  may  not  be  registered  according  to  the  Provisions  of  this  Act,  any  thing  he 
before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding;  and  the  polling  at  siich  Election  foi 
County,  or  for  any  Riding  of  Yorktkire,  or  Parts  of  Lineobuhire,  may  be  continued  for  Fj 
Days,  and  the  polling  at  such  Election  for  any  City  or  Borough  may  be  cootianed  for  '. 
Dija,  any  tbing  berein-before  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 


SCHEDULES 

TO  WHICH  THE  FOREGOING  ACT  REFEES. 


SCHEDULE  (A.) 

Boroughs  to  ceue  tosendMtmbento  Parimmmt. 

Old  Sarum,  m  the  County  of  Wiltsbixe 

Newtown  ....  Isle  of  Wight 

St.  Michael's,  or  MidshaU  •...  Cornwall 

Gatton  ....  Surrey  * 

Bramber  ....  Sussex 

Bossmey ....  Cornwall 

Dunwich ....  Suffolk 

Ludgershall .  •  •  •  Wiltshire 

St  Mawe's ....  Cornwall^ 

Beeralston  •  • .  •  Devonshire 

West  Looe  . .  •  •  Cornwall 

St.  Germain's ....  Cornwall 

Newport  ....  Cornwall 

Blechingley  •• . .  Surrey 

Aldborouffh ....  Yorksnire 

Camelford  ....  Cornwall 

Hindon....  Wiltshire 

East  Looe  ....  Cornwall 

Corfe  Castle  ....  Dorsetshire 

Bedwin  (Great)  ....  Wiltshire 

Yarmouth  ....  Isle  of  Wight,  Hampshire 

Queenborough  ....  Kent 

Castle  Eising  ....  Norfolk 

East  Grinstead,  Sussex 

Higham  Ferrers ....  Northamptonshire 

Wendover ....  Buckinghamshire 

Weobly ....  Herefordshire 

WinchilscA....  Sussex 

Treffony  ....  Cornwall 

Hademere ....  Surrey 

Saltash  •  • . .  Cornwall 

Orford  ....  Suffolk 

Callington  ....  Cornwall 

Newton  ....  Lancashire 

Ilchester ....  Somersetshire 

Boroughbridge ....  Yorkshire 

Stockbridge  ....  Hampshire 

Romney  (rCew)  ....  Kent 

Hedon  ....  Yorkshire 

Flympton  ....  Devonshire 

Seaford  ..••  Sussex 

Heytesbury  ....  Wiltshire 

Steyning  ....  Sussex 

Whitchurch ....  Hampshire 

Wootton  Bassett ....  Wiltshire 

Downton  ....  Wiltshire 

Fowey  ....  Cornwall 

Milbome  Fort  .•  ••  Somersetshire 

Aldeburgh  ....  Suffolk 

Minehead  ••••  Somersetshire 

Bishop's  Castle ....  ShroDshire 

Okehampton  ....  Devonsnire 

Appleby  ••••  Westmoreland 

Lostwithiel ....  Cornwall 

Brackley  ....  Northamptonshire 

Amersbam  •  •  • .  Buckinghamshire 

SCHEDULE  (B.) 

Boroughi  to  return  one  Member » 
Fetenfield,  in  the  County  e/His^ire 


AshhurloD  •••■»•  Dctimwiivs 

Eye SufibDc 

Westbuiy.— ••  WHtthiiv 

Wareham DonetaUre 

Midhurst Sussex 

Weodstodc ......  Oxftfdihte 

Wiltcm Wiltshire 

Malmesbuty Wiltshire 

liskeard Cornwall 

Reigate Suir^ 

Hyuie  Kent 

Drmtwich Woroestcnhire 

Lyme  Re^ Dorsetshire 

Launoeston Cornwall^ 

Shaftesbury  ...•••  Dofsetihire 

Thhrsk Yorkshire 

Christchurch Hampshire 

Horsham  ...••.  Sussex 

Great  Qrinufey Unadnihire 

Cafaie Wiltshire 

Arundel Sussex 

St.  Ives  ......  Cornwall 

Rye Sussex 

Cutheroe Lancashire 

Morpeth.*....  Northumberland 

Helston Cornwall 

North  Allerton  •  •  • .  Yorinhure 

Wallingford Berkshire 

Dartmouth Devonshire 


SCHEDULE  (O 

New  Bonmfk$  to  return  two  Memien,  wkk  Ike 
Countiet  m  which  they  are  eOmM,  end  ^kkr 
Returning  Offkeru 

Manchester,  in  the  Couniy  tf  Lancadiire  .••••• 

TheBoroughreeve  and  Cfottstables  of  Mm. 

cheater 
Birminriiam  (Warwidnhire)  ....••  The  Two 

Baaiflft  of  Birmingham 
Leeds  (Yorkshire) ......  The  Mayor  of  Leeds 

Greenwich  (Kent)  ...••• 

Sheffield  (Yorkshure) The  Master  CaUer 

Sunderland  (Durham) ...... 

Devonport  (Devonshire) 

Wolverhampton  (Staffbrdshhre) ......  Constable 

of  the  Manor  of  the  Deanery  of  Wohrw- 

hampton 
Tower  Hamlets  (Middkaex) ...... 

Finsbuty  (Middlesex) 

Marr-le-Bone  (Middlesex)  •....• 

Lambeth  (Sorrev)  ..*••. 

Bolton  (Lancasnire) The  Borooglunitfes 

of  Great  and  Little  Bolton 
Bradford  (Yorkshire)  ...... 

Blackburn  (Lancadiire) 

Brighton  (Sussex) ...... 

HaE&x  (Yorkshire) 

Macclesfield  (Cheahire)  • The  Mayor  of 

Macclesfidd 

Oldham  (Lancashire)  

Stockport  (Cheshire)  ••...•  The  Ktjor  of  Stock* 

pbrt 


Reform  Act— 


{JuHE  7} 


NetD  Borough  to  return  One  Member,  iv'Uh  tie 
vrmeipal  Places  tit  be  Borvughi,  and  their 
tietnming  Officer!. 

ABhtan-under-I^ne.ix  the  CkHMy  a/Lancuhire 
TbeMa^ororA^ton-under-Ljoe 

Bury  (Lancasfaire) 

Chatham  (Kent) 

Cheltenham  (Gloucestershire)  ...... 

Dudlej  ( 'Worcestershire) 

Frome  (Somenetthire) 

Gateshead  (Durham) 

Hiiddersfield  (Yorbdii 


Kendal    {Westnunvlandj  The  MaTnl   of 

Kendal 

Rochdale  ( I,lnM«hir«) 

Saiford    [Lancaahire) The  finroiuhrMre 

of  Saiford 

South  Shields  (Durham) 

T^nemnuth  (Northumberland) 

Wakefield  (Yorkshire) 

Waleall  (StaSbrdsbire)   Tha    M»or    oT 

WaUall  , 

Wairirifrton  (Lancaahire) 

%Vhilbv  (Yorkshire)  

Whitehaven  (Cumberland) 

MerlhjT  Tjdvil  [Glamorganshire) 


Flatet  in  WtUt  to  have  a  Share  in  Efecfions/nr 
the  Shire  Toaiiii  or  principal  Borolighl,  with 
the  Countia  in  which  wrA  Borougit  are  lilaatt. 

Amlwch,  Holjhead,  and  Llangefni,  iharia^ 
wiiA  Beaumuis,  in  He  Cmaiy  qf  Anclese; 

Aberystnith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  iharing 
trith  Cardigan Cardiganshire 

Llanell/,  shuriag  irifA  Caermarthen Caer- 

murthenshire 

Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Cnnway,  Bangor,  CriCcietli, 
ihariiig  ici(A  Caernarvon C^semarvoQ- 

lluthin.  Holt,  and  Town  of  Wreiham,  iharing 

iriih  Denbigh Denbighshire 

Rhjddlan,  OrertAn,  Caerwis,  Caerftvrlej,  St. 

Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold,  iharing  vilh 

Flint Flintshire 

Cuwbridge  and  lilantriswnt,  tharixg  with  Cm- 

dill' Glamormuishire 

Llanidloes,  WeLih  Pool,  Machinllelh,  Llanfyl- 

Ijn,  and  Newtown,  nharing  with  Montgo- 

mei^ Montgnmerysfairc 

Narberth  and  I'lshpiard,  sharing  with  Haver- 

tiirdwext Pembrokeshire 

Tenby,  Wiston,  and  Town  of  Milfurd,  ihuting 

u-iM  femltroke f eubrokeshire 


^ton,  Bharder,  EerlolMce,  KsudcU 
Town  «r  Preataigne,  liuiriiig  with  R 
......  Kadnonhire 


SCHEDULE  CE  2.) 


Placet  iharing  im  the  BeeUm  o^  Members, 
Iht  riaca  thtr^n  from  which  the  Seven 
are  to  he  caUiilat^ 

Newport The  Market  Plue 

Usk TheTo*nHaU 

Aberystwith The  Bridge  over  the  Kl 

Lampeter The  Parish  Chureh 

Adpir The  Bridiie  over  the  Teiri 

PffllheU The  GuildhaU 

Nevin The  Parish  Church 

Conway The  Parish  Church 

Criccietb The  Cistle 

Ruthin The    Pariah    Church    Ctlte 

Peter's 

Holt The  Parish  Church 

Uhyddlan The  Parish  Cherch 

Orslon The  Ptrbh  Church 

Caerwis The  PariA  Church 

Caeivwrley The  Parish  Chureh  of  tl 

Cowbridge The  Town  Hall 

Llantrissent The  Town  Hall 

Tenby The  Pariah  Church 

Wiston The  Parish  Qiurch 

Knifrbton The  Pariah  Church 

Khayder The  Market  Place 

Kevinleecc The  Parish  Church 

Knucktas The  site  of  the  endent  Cu 

Cnweglaa 

Swansea The  Town  Ball 

Loughor The  Parish  Church 

Neath The  Town  Hall 

Aberavon The  Bridge  over  the  Amt 

Ken-fig The  Parish  Cliun^  of  Zjown 

% 


SCHEDULE  (P.) 

0  lie  divided,  and  to  retvm  TVo  Kt 
for  each  Diuitiim. 


Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland 

Derbyshire 

Devonshire 

Durham 

ciloucestershire 

Kent 

Hampshire 

Lancashire 
Leiceatershire      • 
Norfolk 


NorthumberUnd 

Northamptonriilre 

Nattinshunihire 

ShropaSire 

Somenetshin 

Stafibrdihire 

Suflblk 

Surrey 

WarwickihlM 

Wtltahin 

Worceetenhhe 


SCHEDULE  (F  fi.) 
Ojuntiei  to  retxan  2Vce  Manbert  tark, 
Berkshire  Hererordahire 

Buckinfrhamsliire  Hertfordihire 

Cambriogeahlte  Oxfiirdihire 

Dvraetdtirc 


SCHEDtJLE  (G.) 


{3xnn7} 


ftlnhbt. 


-«8 


Towns  tohich  are  CauntUt  m  thetmelvet  to  he  in' 
eluded  in  adjoining  Counties  for  County  SleC' 

tioiis. 

Caermarth  en Caermarthenshire 

Canterbury Kent 

Chester Cheshire 

Coventrj Warwickshire 


6l<mo6flli6r  ...»•.  GlGUcestenhiie 
Kingftoo-^qpOriilili  .••..•  B«i  Bliln|  tf  T(bI> 
shirt 

Lincoln Hm  Ptetoof  JUiidie3r,Iiiicoliiaia«B 

London  ..••.•  Middlesnc 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Northumberland 

Poole Dorsetahire 

Worcester Woroesteiriiire 

York  and  Ainsty N<irth  Riding,  Yorkshire 

Southampton Haia|isldrt 


SCHEDULE  (H.) 


FORMS  OF  LISTS  AND  NOTICES  APPLICABLE  TO  COUNTIES. 

No.  1  .^Notice  of  the  making  otdqfthe  Lists  to  be  given  by  the  Overseers. 

We  hereby  give  Notice,  That  we  shiill,  on  or  before  the  last  Day  of  July  in  this  Year,  make 
out  a  Lilt  of  all  Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Knight  or  Knights  of  the  ftliit  <W 
the  County  of  Ipr  for  the  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  CwRity 

of  as  the  Case  may  be\  in  respect  of  Property  situate  wholly  or  in  pArt  wittuft  this 

Parish  [or  Township]  ;  and  all  Persons  so  entitled  are  hereby  required  to  deliver  or  tranimit 
to  us,  on  or  before  the  Twentieth  Day  of  July  in  this  Yiar,  a  Claim  in  Writint,  contASolAg 
their  Christian  Naitte  and  Surname,  their  Place  of  Abode,  the  Nature  of  their  Quanficalkm»arid 
the  Name  of  the  Street,  Lane,  or  other  like  Place  wherein  the  Property  in  respeel  of  which 
they  claim  to  vote  is  situated  \  and  if  the  Property  be  not  situated  in  any  Street,  Lane,  or  other 
like  Place,  then  such  claim  roust  describe  the  Property  by  the  Name  by  which  it  is  usually 
known,  or  by  the  Name  of  the  Teuant  occupying  the  same ;  and  each  of  such  Persons  lo 
claiming  must  also  at  the  same  Time  pay  to  us  the  Sum  of  One  Shilling.  Persons  omitting  to 
deliver  or  transmit  such  Claim  or  to  make  such  Payment  will  be  excluded  from  the  Register  of 
Voters  for  this  County  [or  Riding,  Parts,  or  Division,  m  the  Case  mey  heJ]  [In  mhtepunt  ¥mr$ 
after  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-two^  add  the  following  frordsy  ^  But  Persons  whose 
Names  are  now  on  the  Register  are  not  required  to  make  a  fresh  Claim  so  long  as  they  retain 
ttie  same  Quali6cation  and  continue  in  the  same  Place  of  Abode  as  described  in  the  Register/^ 
(Signed)        A.  B.— C.  D.— E.  P.— Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  Township]  of 

No.  S«— Ac»<»o0  of  Claim  to  he  givtn  to  ike  Outnetru 

I  hereby  give  you  Notice,  That  I  claim  to  be  inserted  in  the  list  of  Voters  for  the  County  of 
[or  for  the  Riding,  ParU,  or  Division  of  the  County  of  mike  Cme 

may  he\  and  that  the  Particulars  of  my  Place  of  Abode  and  Qualification  are  ttaled  betow. 

Dated  the  Day  of  iu  the  Year 

(Signed)  John  Adami. 

Place  of  Abode,  Cheapside,  London. 

Nature  of  Qualification,  Freehold  House,  [or  Warehouse,  Stable,  Land,  Fields  Annuity,  Rent- 
charge,  8fc,  as  the  Case  may  be,  giving  <acA  a  Deecriptkm  of  the  Property  as  wmy  eerve  to  identify 
i7.] 

Where  situate  in  this  Parish  [or  Township],  King  Street.  [If  the  Ftoperty  be  not  ntuate  in  a^ 
Street,  Lane,  or  other  Uke  Place,  then  say,  ^  Name  of  the  Property,  Highfield  Fam,''  «r, 
'*  Name  of  the  occupying  Tenant,  John  Edwards.^] 


County  of  to  wit,  [or 

Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County 
of  as  the  Que  may  fe.] 

Riding,  Parts,  or  Division  of  the  County  of 
Property  situate  within  the  Parish  of 


No.3^ 

The  List  of  Persona  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Eleedoii 


1  me  J 

I    of  a  Knight  [or  Knights]  of  the  Shirt  for  the 

I      County  of  Tor  for  the 

as  tke  Om  may  h$\  in  respect  of 
[or  Township,  as  tke  tote  may  &e] 


ChriatteB  KiRW 

and  Surname 

of  each  Voter  at 

foil  LMglk. 


Adams,  John 
Alley,  James 


Plaec  or  AlMdt. 


Cheapside,  London 

J  Long  Lai 
Parish 


5  Long  Lane,  in  this  > 

•  V  *    *      1 


Freehold  House 
Copyhold  Field  . 


Street,  Laae*  er  odMr  ttto 


la  e^ParM 


[or  TowmUdI  where  tht  Property  b  litmc,  or 
Name  of  tlie  Praipai^  or  liaie  of  the  Teaaat. 


King  Street. 

John  Edwards,  Tenant 


(Signed)    A,  B.«^.  D.~B.  F«— Oventers  of  the  said  Parish  [or  Township] . 


64  Re/crmAct—  {Joke  7} 

No.  *. — Notice  ofOfjeetion  to  be  ginen  to  Ote  Otmeen, 
To  the  Oreneen  of  the  Psritli  of  [or  TowDsUp,  at  tie  Cam  m^  ie' 

I  hereby  gire  jrou  Notice,  liiat  I  object  to  the  Ntme  of  Williim  Ball  beiiig  retunej 
List  of  Voter*  for  the  County  of  [or  for  the  EidioKi  Puts,  or  Dii 

the  Ccnintr  of  ].    Dated  the  Day  in  the  Year 

(SigDed)        A.  B.  of  \Place  i^AboA:]. 

No.  5. — tiotice  ofO^eetion  to  Parti**  merted  i»  the  Litt. 
To  Mr.  William  Belt. 
I  hereby  give  you  Notice,  That  I  object  to  your  Name  being  retained  in  the  Lilt  o 
for  the  County  of  [or  for  the  Riding,  Parti,  or  Dinilon  of  the 

of  ],  and  that  you  will  be  required  to  prove  your  Qualification  at  the  ' 

the  reviiiDK  of  (be  laid  list.    Dated  (he  Day  of  in  the  Year 

(Signed)        A.  B.  of  [Ptoce  ofAioi 

No.  a.—Lul  of  Pertoni  circled  to,  to  be  publitlied  by  the  Ovmeert. 
Hie  following  PersoDS  have  been  objected  to  ai  not  being  entitled  to  have  their  Names 
in  the  Lilt  of  Voten  for  the  County  of  [or  tat  the  Ridin 

or  Division  of  the  County  of  ]. 


CUMtaaKiH 

PUa  or  Abode. 

Hitongfib* 

WH^^„- 

Alley,  Jame. 
BaU,wmiini 

J  Look  Lane  in  this) 
1     Piriob  ..        ..( 
/Market   Street,      > 

Copyhold  Field 
Leatt     of     Ware-  1 
bouse  for  Yeari..S 

John  Edward*.  Tenaob 
Dolce  Street. 

(Signed)       A.  B.  ]  Overaeen  of  the  I 

""  [orT* 

itOeOuei 


V.B.>0 

E.F.5 


SCHEDULE  (I.) 
FORMS  OF  LISTS  AND  NOTICES  APPUCABLE  TO  CITIES  AND  BORO 
No.  1.— The  list  of  Penions  entitled  to  vote  in  the  ElecUoo  of  a  Member  [or  Meml 
the  City  [op  Borough]  of  in  reipect  of  Property  occupied  within  the  Pi 

Township]  of  by  virtue  of  an  Act  passed  in  tbe  Second  Year  of  (he  1 

King  William  the  Fourth,  intituled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Representation  of  the  P 
England  and  Wales." 


CliriMiuK>aiit»IS«nn» 
VouruhULMtni. 

KllBROrQuURutlOD. 

Aibton,John 

Atkinson,  William 

House 

Warehouse     .. 

Church  Street. 

Bolt  Court,  Fleet  S(i«et. 

(Signed)        A.  B.— C.  D.— E.  F.— Overseers  of  tbe  said  Parish  [or  Tomih 

No.  2.— The  List  of  all  Persons  (not  being  Freemen)  entitled  to  vote  in  tbe  Elect 
Member  [or  Members]  for  the  City  [or  Borough]  of  in  respect  of  ani 

other  than  those  conferred  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Reign  i 
William  the  Fourth,  intituled  "  An  Act  lo  amend  the  Representation  of  the  Pi 
England  and  Wales." 


R^fbm  Ad^^ 


65 


iTniirhfiM 


No.  3  —The  List  of  the  Freemen  of  the  City  [cr  Bofoagh]  of 


[or  of 


being  a  Place  sharing  in  the  Election  with  the  Citr  tir  Borouffhl  of  ,    1  epti 

to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  lor  the  said  City  \pr  Boroogliij.  ^ 


eptitloj 


ChristUn  Nune  aud  Sarnune  of 
each  Freeouo  at  ftill  Lesfth. 


Plaet  oi  Us  Aboda. 


(Signed)        A.  B.— Town  Clerk  of  the  said  City  [or  Borough^  or  Place]. 


No.  4. — Notice  ofCiaim, 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  Township]]  of  [or  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 

City  [or  Borough]  of  or  otherwue,  as  the  Que  may  6f]. 

I  hereby  give  you  Notice,  That  I  claim  to  have  my  Name  inserted  in  the  List  made  hf  you  of 
Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  for  the  City  [or  BoRmgh] 
of  ,  and  that  my  Qualification  consists  of  a  House  in  Duke  Street  in  your  Parish,  or 

otherwue  [cu  the  Case  may  be"] ;  [and  in  the  Case  of  a  Freeman^  say^  and  that  my  QualiflcatioD  is 
as  a  Freeman  of  ,  and  that  I  reside  in  Lord  Street  in  this  City  or  Borough].    Dated 

the  Day  of  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  tliirty 

(Signed)        John  AUen  of  [Place  ofAhodi.'] 


No.  5. — Notice  of  Ol^ection. 

To  the  Overseers  of  the  Parish  [or  Township^  of  [or  to  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 

City  [or  Borough]  of  or  otherwue^  as  the  Case  may  6e]. 

I  hereby  give  you  Notice,  That  I  object  to  the  Name  of  Thomas  Bates  being  retained  in  the 
List  of  Persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  for  the  City  [or 
Borough]  of  ,  and  that  I  shall  bring  forward  such  Objection  at  the  Time  of  the 

revising  of  such  List.    Dated  the  Day  of  in  the  Year 

(Signed)        A.  B.  of  [Flace  of  Abode,'} 

No.  6.— Lii<  of  ClaimmtSj  to  he  published  by  the  Overseen. 

The  following  Persons  claim  to  have  their  Names  inserted  in  the  List  of  Persons  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  for  the  City  [or  Borough]  of 


ChrliUan  Name  and  Sarname 

of  each 

Claimant  at  foil  Length. 

Nature  of  QnaUAeatioD. 

Scnct,  Lane,  or  otber  Place  in  ikli  Pariah 

where  the  Propeity  U  itaate. 

^tke  Right  does  noi  depend  om  Preperijf, 

state  the  Place  ef  Abode. 

Allen,  John 

House. 

Duke  Street. 

(Signed)       A.  B.— C.  D.— E.  F.— Oveneen  of,  4tr. 


No.  7. — List  of  Persons  objected  to,  to  be  published  by  the  Overseers. 

The  following  Persons  have  been  objected  to  as  not  being  entitled  to  have  their  Names  retained 
in  the  List  of  Persons  qualified  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a  Member  [or  Members]  for  the 
City  [or  Borough]  of 


Chrittlan  Name  and  Sarname 
or  each 

Nalnre  oTtke  Mppoaed 
QuBftoltoa. 

Siieel  jjpe,or  odwr  Pbee  ia  tfia  Pari* 

where  ne  Property  n  MMle. 

If  the  Right  does  mot  depend  •»  Property, 

state  the  PUeet^ Abode. 

Bates,  Thomas. 

Shop. 

Castle  Street. 

VOL.  XIII. 


(Signed)  A.  B^— C.  D.^E.  F.— Orerseers  o(  4«. 
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No.  B.— Xitl  ofCUmtmtt,  to  itpMiiMei  iy  the  TWw  Otrtn. 
The  followinE  Peraoni  olnin  to  hare  their  Namei  inserted  in  the  Ij>t  of  iht  FrMOtn 


[«■ 


^_.  _.  being  ■  Plnce  ihwrin^  In  the  £ 

ty  \or  Borough]  o(  1,  entitled  tp  Tgtq  ip  ttia  Glactwii  of  •  N 

[or  Membenj  for  the  said  Cily  [or  Boroufh], 


rUMofUiAtioib. 


(Signed)        A.  B.— Tgwn  Cterk  of  the  wid  City  [or  Bonragh  or  Plac< 


No.  9.— The  Xjt$  t^PtrtoM  otjteitti  to,  to  k  pMkhtd  iy  tht  DbiM  CMb, 
Hie  following  Perioni  have  been  objeoted  to  ai  having  no  Right  to  be  ralained  no  tho 
the  Freemen  of  the  City  [or  Borough]  of  [or  of  being  »  Plica  sha 

the  Eleclion  with  the  Cily  [or  Borough]  of  J,  antiltad  to  vote  in  lbs  Elec 

a  Hamber  or  Member*]  for  the  laid  City  [or  Borough]! 


Pl«  gf  bb  Abadc. 


(Signed)    A.  fi.— Town  Clark  of  the  aald  City  [or  Boiaugh  ar  Vime* 


SCHEDULE  (K.) 
A  LUt  of  toch  of  the  Freainen  of  London  as  are  Ijverynien  of  the  Corepany  of 
entitled  to  vole  in  iha  Eleclion  of  Membera  for  the  City  m  London. 


(Signed)       A.  B.  Clatl 

No.  I.—Nolkt  of  Claim  to  begiven  la  the  ReluriUng  Officer  or  Offitm  of  the  CUy  ofLim 
and  lo  the  Clerk*  of  the  re^eclive  Lhiery  Companiet. 
To  the  Returning  Officer  or  Officers  ofthe  City  of  E^ondon  \or  to  Iha  Clark  of  the 
p^ny  of  ]. 

T  hereby  give  you  Notice,  That  I  clvm  lo  have  my  Name  inserted  in  the  List  mule  1 
Clerk  ofthe  Company  of  [or,  in  rote  of  Notice  to  the  Clerk,  iny,  made  by  you] 

Liverymen  of  the  said  Company  [or,  in  tiiie  ofWoUce  lo  the  Clerk,  toy,  of  the  Liveryman 
Company  of  1  entitled  10  vote  in  the  Election  of  Mewben  for  tlia  City  of  L« 

Paled  the  Day  of 

(Signed)         A.B.-lPlaceofAbo<k.    yamt  ef  Cau^m) 


No.  3.— tilt  of  Ctaimimli,  to  be  pubtithed  by  lie  Hetuning  Offittr  or  OfieertifHe  Cily  oft 
The  following  Parsons  claim  to  have  iheir  Name*  inserted  in  Ihe  List  of  Parvona  aniil 

vole  ai  Freemen  of  llie  City  of  London   Rod  Liverymen  of  the  lavaral  C 

gpeciiied,  in  the  Eleclion  of  Members  luv  llic  City  of  London. 


PiKt  sT  AlHKk. 


No.  S.-'Notice  of  Objection  to  Partiei  tntertml  m  Oe  IMcfikt  Lmmy. 

To  Mr.  WjlUaro  IMf  r. 
I  hereby  give  you  If  ottce.  That  I  ol^ect  to  your  Name  b«in|[  r»taine4  in  the  list  of 
entitM  to  vole  m  Freemen  of  the  Citv  of  lx>iidpD  and  UTenrmen  of  the  Company  of 
in  the  Election  of  Member^  for  the  Naid  City,  and  that  I  shaU  briny  Ibrward  such  Obfjidioii  it 
the  Time  of  reviling  the  said  List,    pated  the  Par  of 

(Signed)       A.B.    IPioceqfAMi.'] 


■■     ■    I    I    mt"*    «  K   ■  -■  "'T*'  ■*'  * 


8CHEDUI4E  (L.) 

BOUNDARIES  OF  NEW  BOROUGHS. 

Boroughs. — ^Temporary  Contents  and  Boundaiy. 

Ashton-under.LynetThf  Divisioa  of  thf  Pariah  of  Ashton-undfr-Lyne,  oalled  theTowo'l  Oi« 

vision, 

Birmingham  •^•i*t  Parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Edsbaston,  and  Townships  of  Bordesley, 

Deritend,  and  Duddastop  with  Naob^. 

Blaokhurn  0  •  #  • ,  • «  Township  of  Blackboni, 

Bolton    -  •  t  f  t  •  •  f  Y «  Towoshipa  of  Croat  Boltop,  Hauigh,  apd  I^tUe  Bolton,  except  the  de- 

tachod  Part  of  the  Township  of  littli  Bolton  which  lies  to  the  North  of 
the  Town  of  Bolton, 

Bradford    ••  ^  «*••*  Township  of  Bradford. 

Brighthelmstone    . .  Parishes  of  Brightbelrostone  and  Hove. 

Bury t .  • ,  f .  Township  of  Bury. 

Chatham  ^  t  <  •  • « •  •  from  the  Bastemmoat  Point  at  which  the  BounjUury  of  the  City  of  Ro- 
chester meets  the  Right  Bank  of  the  Biver  Modway,  Southwsund  along 
the  Boundary  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  to  the  Boundary  Stone  of  tbo 
said  City  marked  5 ;  thence  in  a  straight  Line  to  the  Windfiiill  in  the 
Parish  of  Chatham  on  the  Top  of  Chatham  Hill ;  thence  in  a  straight 
Line  to  the  Oil  Windmill  in  the  Parish  of  GiUingham,  between  the 
Village  of  Gillingham  and  the  Fortifications ;  thence  in  a  straight  Line 
through  Gillingham  Fort  to  the  Right  Bank  of  the  River  Medwayj 
thence  along  the  Right  Bank  of  the  RiYer  M^way  to  the  Point  first 
described. 

Cheltenham  •»••«•  Parish  of  Cheltenham* 

Devonport Parish  of  Stoke  Damerill  and  Township  of  East  Stondiouse. 

Dudley Parish  of  Dudley. 

Finsbury    Parishes  of  Saint  Giles  in  the  Fields;  Saint  George  Bloomsbury;  Saint 

George  the  Martyr;  Saint  Andrew  above  Bars  ;  Saint  Luke ;  Saint  Se- 
pulchre, except  so  much  as  is  in  theCity  of  London  ;  Saint  James  Clerk- 
enwell,  except  so  much  as  is  locally  in  the  Parish  of  Homsey ;  Ecclo-* 
siastical  Districts  of  Trinity,  Saint  Paul,  and  Saint  Mary  in  the  Parish 
of  Saint  Mary  Islington ;  Liberties  of  Saffron  Hill,  Hatton  Garden,  and 
Ely  Rents ;  Ely  Place ;  the  Rolls ;  Glass-house  Yard  ;  Precinct  of  the 
Charter  House ;  Lincoln's  Inn ;  Gray's  Inn;  so  much  of  Fomival's  Inn 
and  Staple's  Inn  as  is  not  within  the  City  of  London. 

Frome    •  •  •  •  •  Town  of  Frome  as  within  the  Limits  now  assigned  to  the  Town  of  Frome 

by  the  Trustees  under  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  passad  in  the  First  and 
Second  Year  of  His  present  Majesty,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  better  re- 
''  pairing  and  improving  several  Roads  leading  to  and  from  the  Town 
"  of  Frome  in  the  County  of  Somerset." 

Gateshead •  •  Parish  of  Gateshead. 

Greenwich  ••••••••  Parishes  of  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Nicholas,  Deptford,  and  so  much  of  the 

Parishes  of  Greenwich,  Charlton,  and  Woolwich  as  lie  between  the 
Thames  and  the  Dovor  Road. 

Halifax •  Township  of  Halifax. 

Iluddersfield •  Township  of  Huddersfield. 

Kendal Townships  of  Kendal  and  Kirkland,  and  all  such  Parts  of  the  Township 

of  Nevergaveship  as  adjoin  the  Township  of  Kendal. 

Kidderminster  •  •  •  •  Borough  of  Kidderminster. 

Lambeth    ••••••••  Parishes  of  Saint  Mary  Newington ;  Saint  Giles  Camberwell,  except  the 

Manor  and  Hamlet  of  Dulwich ;  Precinct  of  the  Palace ;  and  so  much 
of  the  Parish  of  Lambeth  as  is  North  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Dirbion  of 
Brixton. 
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Leeds Borough  of  Leeds. 

Macclesfield Borough  of  Maccleifield. 

Manchester   Townships  of  Manchester,  Cborlton  Row,  Aidwick,  UiiliDej 

Cheetham,  Bradford,  Newton,  and  Harpur  Hej. 
Marylebone  Parishes  of  Saint  Marylebone  and  Paddington,  and  so  much  of  1 

of  Saint  Pancras  as  is  South  of  the  Regent's  Canal. 
Merthyr  Tydvil*  •  •  •  Parishes  of  Merthyr  Tydvil  and  Aherdare. 

Oldham  • Township  of  Oldham. 

Rochdale  Town  of  Rochdale,  as  within  the  Provisions  of  an  Act  psMsed  in 

Year  of  His  late  Majesty,  intituled   ^  An  Act  for  lightings  < 

"  watching,  and  regulating  the  Town  of  Rochdale  in  the  Cm 

"  tine  of  Lancaster. 

Salford  Townships  of  Salford,  Pendleton,  and  Broughton. 

Sheffield     Townships  of  Sheffield,  Attercliffe-cum-Damall,  BrighUid««  Bie 

Nether  Hallam. 
South  Shields    •  •  •  •  Townships  of  South  Shields  and  Westoe. 

Stockport Borough  of  Stockport ;  Hamlets  of  Brinksway  and  Edgeley. 

Stoke<upon-Trent . .  Townships  of  Tunstall,  Burslem,  Hanley,  Shelton,  Peokhull  with 

Lane  End,  Longton,  Fenton  Vivian,  Fenton  Culvert ;  Hamlet  i 

and  Vill  of  Rusnton  Grange. 
Stroud    Parishes  of  Stroud,  Bisley,  Paioswick,  Pitchcomb,  Randwick,  Sto 

Eastington,  Leonard  Stanley  except  Lorridge's  Farm  ;  Kiiig*i 

Rodborough,  Minchinhampton,  Woodchester,  AveniDg,  Horali 
Sunderland    Parish  of  Sunderland  ;  Townships  of  Bishop  Wearmouth,  Bish 

mouth  Panns,  Monk  Wearmouth,  Monk  Wearmouth  Sbore^  ai 

wick. 
Tower  Hamlets  •  •  •  •  Liberties  of  the  Tower,  and  Tower  Division  of  Ossniston  Hnndn 

the  Parishes  of  Saint  John  Hackney,  Saint  Mary  Stratford^le-! 

Saint  Leonard  Bromley. 
Tynemouth    Townships  of  Tynemouth,  North  Shields,  Chirton,  Preston,  ao 

coats. 

Wakefield Township  of  Wakefield. 

Walsall Borough  of  Walsall,  except  the  Parts  detached  from  the  Borougl 

sail. 

Warrington    Township  of  Warrington. 

Wliitehaven Township  of  Whitehaven. 

Whitby Township  of  Whitby. 

Wolverhampton    . .  Townships  of  Wolverhampton,  Bilston,  Wednesfield,  and  Willenl 

Parish  of  Sedgeley. 


09  '  >-^ 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  DEBATES 

ON 

THE    REFORM    BILLS. 


The  Ftnt  Bill  was  introduced  by  L^rd  John  Russell  March  1st,  ]S3ltbutas  the  discusskmam 
it  was  abruptljf  terminated  by  the  Dissohitian  t^Parlkment,  in  consequence  qf  ike  Jlioihn 
of  General  Gaicoyne  being'  carried  agmmt  the  Ministers — and  its  variation  in  substuncefl'am 
the  Second  not  being  material,  it  has  not  been  givet^^the  references  are,  therrfore,  to  the 
Second  and  Third  Bills. 

The  Second  Bill  was  brought  forward  on  June  2ith,  1831,  and  r^ected,  by  the  Peers  on  Qei^ 
ber  Ith.'-The  Third  Bill  was  brought  forward  on  December  l^th^  passed  June  Ath, 
received  the  Royal  Assent  June  Tth» 


I.    DURING  THB  SESSION  1831. 

Cromiiioiuu 


Motion  for  Leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill      ...  ..»      vol.  iv.    p.   322,  &c« 

A  Copy  of  the  BQl  if  printed  st  the  commenoement  of  the  Volume. 

Second  Reading           ...           *— —  654,  &c« 

Committee           ...            ...               ...        1105,  &c.. 

vol.  V.  35,  &c. 

vol.  yi.  1223,  8lc 

Report        ...            ••.            •••         •••        —  1388,  &c. 

vol.  vii.  58,  Sec. 

Third  Reading     ...            ...                ...        140,  &c« 

Lords. 

First  Reading      r.        ...      vol.  vii.  479, 8cc 

Second           ,         ...            ..,        -*— -  942,  fcc« 

vol.  viii.  188,  8CG. 
The  Bill  was  then  rejected. 

II.    DURING  THE  SESSION  1831-2. 

Commoiuu 

Leave  to  bring  in  the  BUI        ...           ...       vol.  ix.  156,  8cc« 

A  Copy  of  the  Bill,  in  this  stage  of  progress,  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  Tol.  iz.  ■ 

Second  Reading — —  343,  &c. 

Committee    ...            ...        651,  &c. 

vol.  X.  45,  &c. 

vol.  xi.  84,  &c. 

Report        .m.        ...        ...        ...      •••               ■  207,  Sec 

Third  Reading            ...        414,  &c. 

Lords*  Amendments  ...  ...      vol.  xiii.        407,  &c. 

First  Reading         .i*            ..•           ...      vol.  xi.  358|  Sec 

Second  Reading            ...            vol.  xii.  1, 8&c« 

Committee    ...        ...          ...              •••        ■  676, 8cc« 

Report ...       vol.  xiii.        286, 8ic. 

Thsrd  Reading •..        349,  &c. 

The  Bill  then  receired  the  Rojal  Assent  and  became  Law.   A  Copy  of  the  Aet,  with  the  AppendixM| 

&c«  complete,  immediately  preoedet  tbis  ^oti^e. 


AN  INDEX 


TO  ALL  TBB 


DEBATES  and  EXPLANATIONS  which  took  place  on  t 
respective  Clauses  of  the  REFORM  BILLS  in  their  progrt 
through  both  HOUSES  of  PARLIAMENT. 


Th«ClaiiiMM  enumerated  In  U»  two  Billi,  cm  which  theDefantet  took  pUne,  ind  if  «MlatriHdta 
corresponding,  and  the  Referenoei  in  the  first  inner  column  being  only  rdative  to  thtt  BIB  wUeb 
Lords*  October  7th,  the  Refteences  are  rather  to  the  sevetal  8Ul;)cct»  of  thfl  CtattMH  o#  tfia  Atl 
Clauses  of  the  Bills.    The  References,  therefore,  to  the  two  Bills,  and  to  the  Act,  although  sot 
will  be  ftwnd  to  do  so  in  efRet  at  nearly  as  the  variations  between  the  Bills  and  thfe  kA  «11]  illoir. 


tluuiiii  out  b] 
prinladl*  ttmn  ti 
lo  every  inati 


ml^btmm^m 


t 

I 


RELATIVE  TO  THE  DISFRANCHISEMENT  AND  ENFRANCHISEMENT 

OF  BOROUGHS. 

CtAVSfe  1.    Cei^ain  Boroughs  to  cease  to  send  Members  to  PMrU«iii«tit. 

Second  Bill,  vol.  iv.  1 105,  1196, 1261, 1326.— ▼.  35,  92, 174,  204,  \ 
Third  Billy  vol.  ix.  658,  679.— x.  545,  592 

II.    Certain  Boroughs  to  return  one  Member  only. 

Second  BUI,  v.  405,  467,  529,  566,  591.— vii.  28,  M 
Third  Billy  ix.  720.— x.  626,  694, 1098 

III.  New  Boroughs  hereafter  to  return  two  Members. 

Second  Billy  v.  627,  663,  746 

Third  Bill,  ix.  747.— x.  900, 1069.— xl.  852.— xii.  1108, 1220 

IV.  New  Boroughs  hereafter  to  return  One  Member. 

Second  Bill,  v.  774,  830,  893,  1047.— vii.  58,  66 

Third  Bill,  ix.  752.— x.  1117, 1263.— xi.  43.— lii.  ISTS,  1375 


V.  The  Boroughs  of  Shorehana,  Cricklade,  Aylesbaryj 
and  East  Retford,  shall  include  certain  adjacent 
districts. 

VI.    Weymouth  and    Melcombe   Regis    to    return   Two 
Members  only,  kc. 


ON  BOUNDARIES. 

VII.    Boundaries  of  existing  Boroughs  in  England  to  be 
settled. 

VIII.    Places  in  Wales  to  have  a  Share  in  Elections  for  Ihc 
Shire  Towns. 

IX.    Boundaries  of  Shire  Towns  and  Places  in  Wales  to  be 
settled. 

X.  Swansea,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberaron,  and  Ken-fig^  to 
form  One  Borough,  and  Electors  thereof  not  to 
vote  for  a  Member  for  CardiJf, 


SeemdBiiLi  TT^ird  Bii 
Vol.    Page.  Vol.    Pag 
ix.  752 

V.  91 3  ix.  753 


vi.  982, 1033,  iX4  756,  81 
1398 

lri«1388        tix.812 

xiLl303 

v.1047,1131 
▼i.  U%9 
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RETURNINO  OFF1CKH5. 

StcomlBiU. 

TMBilU 

XI.     DescrlpliOD  Of  the   Hetutiiir»g  Officcrl  for   th«   New 
Boroughs)    mho  aie  disquaUiied,     and   ovho    <ire 

..  Iiai 
vi.  31S 

X.813 

COUNTY  REPRESENTATION. 

XII.    »R  RnlBhii  of  (lie  Shira  ftjr  Yorkshln :  iwo  ftir  mri> 
Riding. 

T.  iiaa 

X.  Ml 

xii.  13M 

XIII.     Four  Knighls  of  tlie  Sliire   for  Lincolinhire  ;  T«0  fof 
the    Parti   of    LindsGV,  Two   for    Kestevcn    nod 
Ilettmid. 

*.lllt3,l311 

vii.  28 

tBaa 

111.849 

XIV.     Certain  Countin  to  bfl  duiiiei,   and    to   return  Two 
Kniglils  of  llie  Sbire  for  eacli  Division. 

V.  1311 

vi.DBi,  1033 

1.981 
ii.73 

XV.    Certain  Counties  lo  return    Tliree  Kniilita    of   tUe 
Shire. 

v,1313,134t 

X.  1007 

xi.  BO 

XVI.    Isle  of  WigUl,  severed  ftom  IIanip»lilH>,  to  rctutn  a 

Member. 

vi,  143 

K.  1101 

XVII.    Towns  which   are   Counties  of  tliennel»es  to  be   in- 
eluded  in  adjoining  Couotiei  for  County  Elections. 

vi.  les 

X.  1103,1204 

XVin.     Limitation  oh  the  ftisht  of  doling  for  Connlies  and 
for  Cities  being  Counties  of  ihemseNes,  in  respect 
of  Freeholds  for  Life. 

vi.  150 

Lx.  1 103 

XIX.     Right  of  voting  in  Counties  extended  to  Copyholders. 

vl.  207 

ix.  nor 

XX.     Riglil  of   TOIing  in   Counties  extended    to   Lease- 
holders and  Occupiers  of  Premises  of  eettain  Valtie 
above  Charges, 

vi.  269, 297 

ix.  1108 

XXI.    What  not  lo  be  deemed  Chnrges. 

vi.  313 

Lx.  lUe 

XXII.     Count;  Voters  need  not   be  usessed   to  the  Land- 
Tax. 

vi.  3S8 

ix.  1126 

XXin.    Provision  is  tO  Truiiees  and  Mortgagees. 

vi.  31'J 

ix.  1136 

XXIV.     No  Person  to  vote  for  a  County  in   respect  of  any 
Freehold  Motise.  Stc.  occnpied  by  himself,  whit* 
would  confer  a  Vote  fbr  a  City  or  Borough. 

Vi.  337 

ix.  1137 

XXV.     No  Person  lo  vole  for  a  County  in  respect  of  certain 
CoT.yholdB  and  Leaseholds  in  a  Botwigh. 

vi.  331 

ix.  130B 

XXVL     Possession  for  a  certain  Time,  and   Registration,  es- 
sential to  the  Riehi  of  voting  for  a  County ;  Excep- 
tion in  case  of  Property  coming  by  deiceni,  Stc. 

vi.  3S8 

ix.  1208 

CITV  AND  BOROUGU  REPn^ENTATION. 

XXVIl.    Right  of  voting  in  Boronghs  lo  be  enjoyed  by  Re- 
sident Oscupiers  of  Houses,  tte.  of  the  annua 
Value  of  10(.;    but  no  Oceopier  to  vote  nnless 
rated  to  the  Poot-Rate ;  nor  unlets  the  Rale  and 
the  Assessed  Ttxes  are  paid. 

v!.  S4f ,  A98 

660,1388, 

1395 

ix.  12OT, 
1334  ILSJS 

XXVUI.    Provision  as  to  Premises  occupied  in  sut^xuioD. 

ri.660 

X.45 

XXIX.    As  to  joint  Occupiers. 

»i.W0 

X.  49 

XXX.     Occupiers  may  demand  to  be  rated. 

vi.6Tl> 

X.  .51 

XXXI.    Promion  as  lo  Frecbolderj  voting  for  Cities  am 
Towns  being  Counties  of  themselves)  To  ekUnd 

to  Freeholds  within  the  new  Boundaries. 

X.  J3 

XXXIl.    Freemen  not  lo  rule  in  Boronghs,  unless  resident, 
&c. ;  EicluBion  of  Freemen  created  since  tlw    Isl 

Swansea,  Loughor,  Neath,  Aberaton,  and  Ken-fig 

vi.  723,  880 

Oil 

s.  76  XI.  laa 

XXXIII.    Reservation  of  other  Rishts  of  voting  in  Borooghs. 

VI.  981),  910 

X.  n 

i 
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XXXIV.    Provision  as  to  Persons  now  entitled  to  vote  for  New  |  8eeatd  BUL I  Tkird  BUi 


n.l035 


▼1.1047,141 


vi.  1066 


vi.  1069 


▼i.  1094 


Shoreham,  Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  or  East  Retford, 
in  respect  of  Freeholds. 

XXXV.    Exclusion  of  certain  Rights  of  voting  in  Boroughs 
acquired  since  the  1st  of  March,  1831. 

XXXVI.    As  to  Receipt  of  Parochial  Relief. 

OVERSEERS,  CLERKS  OF  THE  PEACE,  BARRISTERS, 
«cc,  DUTIES  OF,  AS  TO  GIVING  NOTICES  AND 
PREPARING  AND  REVISING  LISTS. 

XXXVII.    Overseers  to  give  notice  annually,  requiring  County 
Voters  to  send  in  their  Claims ;  Persons  once  on 
the  Register  not  required  to  make  any  subsequent  j 
Claim. 

XXXVIII.  Overseers  to  prepare  Lists  of  County  Voters,  and  to 
publish  them  every  Year ;  To  have  power  of  ob- 
jecting to  any  Name  inserted  in  the  Lists ;  and  to 
keep  Copies  of  Lists  for  Inspection ;  Provision  as 
to  Places  having  no  Overseers. 

XXXIX.  Notice  of  Objection  by  Third  Parties  to  Persons  not 
entitled  to  be  retained  in  the  County  Lists;  Lists 
of  Persons  objected  to  by  Third  Parties  to  be  pub- 
lished, &c. 

XL.    Lists  of   County  Voters  to   be    forwarded  to  the 
Clerks  of  the  Peace. 

XLI.    Judges  of  Assize  to  name  Barristers,  who  shall  revise 
the  Lists  of  County  Voters ;  Period  for  revision. 

XLII.  Clerk  of  the  Peace  and  Overseers  to  attend  before 
the  Barristers,  who  shall  retain  on  the  County  Lists 
all  Names  not  objected  to,  and  shall  expunge 
those  whose  Qualification,  if  objected,  to,  shall  not 
be  proved;  Power  to  rectify  Mistakes  and  supply 
Omissions  in  the  Lists. 

XLIII.  Barrister  to  have  Power  to  insert  in  the  County  Lists 
the  Names  of  Claimants  omitted  by  the  Overseers 
on  Proof  of  Claim  and  Qualification. 

XLIV.  Overseers  to  prepare  Lists  of  Persons  (other  than 
Freemen)  entitled  to  vote  in  Boroughs,  and  to 
publish  them;  Copies  of  Lists  to  be  kept  for 
inspection. 

XLV.    Provision  for    Places  within    Boroughs    having  no 
Overseers. 

XLVI.  Town  Clerks  to  prepare  and  publish  the  Lists  of 
Freemen. 

XLVII.  Persons  omitted  in  the  Borough  Lists  to  give  Notice 
of  their  Claims ;  Notices  as  to  Persons  not  entitled 
to  be  retained  in  the  Lists ;  Lists  of  Claimants, 
and  of  Persons  objected  to,  to  be  published,  &c. 

XLVIII.  List  of  Liverymen  of  London  to  be  transmitted  to 
the  Returning  Officer;  Notices  to  be  given  of 
Omissions  and  Objections  in  List  of  Liverymen ; 
Poll  of  Liverymen  to  be  taken  at  Guildhall. 

XLIX.    Judges  of  Assize  to  name  Barristers,  who  shall  revise  yj^  ^q^q 
the  Lists  of  Borough  Voters;  Proviso  as  to  such 
Barristers. 

L.  Barrister  to  revise  Lists  of  Borough  Voters,  and  upon 
due  Proof  to  insert  and  expunge  Names ;  Power  to 
rectify  Mistakes  and  supply  Omissions  in  the  Lists. 

LL    Power  of  inspecting  Tax  Assessments  and  Rate* 
Books, 


Z.79 
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tbeSnhor  £.10 


.. 


vi.  1156 


82 


96 


x.«r 


X.  217 
X.  217 

221 


.. 


X.  221 


X.  221 


k22l 
X.  221 
^.221 


X«222 


X.  223 


X.  223 


Z.223 


LVI. 
LVIl. 


OH  the  Clauses,  ^.  73 

Barrister,  on  revising  the  hiUt,  lo  have  power  of 
adjourning,  and  of  administering  Oaths,  Slc.  ;  To 
settle  and  sign  the  Lists  in  open  Court. 

Judges   to  appoint  additional   Barristers   in  iMie  of 

County  Lists  to  be  transmitted  toClerkof  the  Peace; 
Borough  Lists  to  he  kept  by  Returning  Officer. 
and  handed  to  his  Successor;  Lists  to  be  copied 
into  Book),  with  the  Names  numbered,  and  such 
Books  to  be  ilie  Register  of  Electors. 

o  be  printed 


Itemuneraiion  of  the  Barristers  for  revising  the  Lists. 


r>f  the  Reform.  Act. 
Second  BUI. 


ELECTION  PROCEEDINGS- 

No  Inquiry  at  the  Time  of  Election,  except  aa  to  thi 
Identity  of  the  Voter,  the  Continuance  of  hi: 
Qualification,  and  nhether  he  has  *oied  befora  a' 
same  Election ;  Fomi  of  Question  as  to  these 
Points ;  Oath  to  be  administered  if  required ;  Form 
of  Oath;  No  other  Oath  as  to  Qualification; 
Scrutiny  by  Returning  Officer. 

Persons  excluded  from  ihc  Register  by  the  Barrister 
may  tender  their  Voles  at  Eteclioos ;  Tender  lo  be 
recorded. 


LXI. 

Lxn. 

LXIII. 
LXIV. 


Sheriffs  of  the  divided  Counties  10  fii  the  Time  and 

preside  at  Elections. 
Commencement  and  Continuance  of  Polls  at  County 

Elections, 
Counties  to  be  divided  into  Districts  for  polling. 


s  lo  Booths  at  the  Polling  Places  for  Counties  ;  No 
\'oier  lo  poll  out  of  the  District  where  his  Prqwrtj 


LXV. 
LXVI.     Sheriff  in   County   Elections  i 


/ 
UtVIL 


LXtX 

LXX; 


Polling  for  Boroughs  in  England  to  be  at  several 
Booths,  not  more  than  GOO  voting  at  One  Compart- 
ment in  u  Booth  ;  Each  Person  to  vote  at  the 
Booth  appointed  for  his  Parish  or  District;  If  the 
Booths  are  in  different  Places,  a  Deputy  to  preside 
Bt  each  Place ;  As  to  Custody  of  Poll  Boots  and 
final  Declaration  of  Poll  for  Boroughs. 

Polling  Districts  to  be  appointed  for  Shoreham, 
Cricklade,  Aylesbury,  and  East  Relford. 

When  Retorning  Officers  may  close  the  Poll  before 
the  expirabon  of  the  Time  lixed;  Adjournment  ofl 
FoU  ia  case  <^  SXat, 


BUI. 

I 


t.  226,  5*1 
c.  339  xi.8« 


'i.  1163, 
206,  1207, 

1209 
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LXXI.  Candidates,  or  Persons  proposing  t  Candidtie  with- 
out his  CoDsent,  to  be  at  the  Eupwao  of  Booths 
and  Poll  Clerks ;  LimiMtton  of  EtpeoM ;  HouMt 
may  be  hired  for  polling  in,  instead  of  Bootha. 

LXXII.  CertiBed  Copies  of  the  Register  of  Voters  for  each 
Booth. 

LXXIII.    Powers  of  Deputies  of  Retttming  OiBcers. 

LXXIV.  Regulations  respecting  polling,  Ice.  for  the  Boroagfa 
of  Monmouth,  and  for  the  contributory  Boroughs 
in  Wales;  As  to  appointment  of  Deputies  in 
Wales. 

LXXV.  All  Election  Laws  to  remain  in  forcey  except  where 
superseded  by  this  Act. 


LXXVI. 

LXXVII. 

LXXVIII. 


VARIOUS. 
Penalties  on  Officers  for  breach  of  Duty. 
Writs,  &c.  to  be  made  conformable  to  this  Act. 


This  Act  not  to  extend  to  Universities  of  Oxford  And 

Cambridge. 

LXXIX.  Of  the  sense  in  which  Words  in  this  Act  are  to  be 
understood— City  or  Borough;  Returning  Officer ; 
Parish  or  Township ;  Overseers  of  the  Poor ;  Jus- 
tices of  Peace  for  Counties,  &c. ;  Misnomers  not 
to  vitiate. 

LXXX.  In  case  the  proposed  Boundary  Act  shall  not  pass 
before  the  20th  of  June,  1832,  the  Preparations  for 
First  Registration  to  be  deferred ;  but  it  the  Bound- 
ary Act  pass  after  that  Day,  the  Periods  prepam* 
tory  to  and  connected  with  the  First  Regtstratton 
to  be  settled  by  an  Order  in  Council. 

LXXX  I.    In  case  of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  after  the 

gassing  of  the  proposed  Boundary  Act,  and  before 
Registration,  the  Rights  of  voting  shall  talte  effect 
without  Registration. 

LXXXII.  In  case  of  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament  before  the 
passing  of  the  proposed  Boundary  Act — Counties 
not  to  be  divided  ;  Boundaries  of  New  Boroughs 
defined ;  Boundaries  of  Old  Boroughs  to  remain ; 
And  Rights  of  voting  to  take  effect  without  Regis- 
tration. 
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X.  431 
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SCHED1.1LES, 

IDDtE  (A.) 

Boroughs  lo  cease  to  send  Members  to  PailiaiDeDl.                                       ^^^H 
Seaml  BUI,  See  Debates  referred  lo  on  Clause  1.                                    ^^H 
Third  BiU,  x.  545,  SP-J.— li.  223,  234.— Kli.  676.                                 '  "^^^l 

(B.) 

Boroughs  to  return  One  Member.                                                                        ^^^| 
Second  Bin.  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  2.                                     J^^l 
nkd  BUI,  X.  626,  694,  1098.— ii.  227.                                                         ^H 

(C.) 

New  Boroughs  to  return  Two  Members.                                                                    ^M 
Second  BiU,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  3.                                            1 
TTiird  BUI,  i.  909,  1069.— Xl.  853.— xH.  1 108.                                                       1 

(D.) 

New  Boroughs  to  return  One  Member. 

Second  Bill,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  4. 

TIard  BiU,  x.  1117, 1263.— xj.  43,  228.— xii.  12T3,  137,V 

CEO 

uid  (E  2.)  Places  in  Wales  to  have  a  Share  in  Elections  for  the  Shire  Towns. 
Second  Bill,  See  Debates  referred  lo  on  Clause  8. 
TTi-d  Bill,  xi.  72. 

(F.) 

Cotinlies  to  be  divided,  and  lo  return  Two  Knights  for  each  Dimion.                        | 
Seamd  BUI,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  H 
riurd  Bill,  xi.  73.                                                                                             ' 

(F2.) 

Conoties  to  return  Three  Knights.                                                                          | 
SKomi  BUI,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  15. 
Third  BiU,  xi.  BO. 

CG.) 

Towns  which  are  Counties  in  themselres  to  be  locluded  ia  adjoinioB  Counties 
for  County  Elections. 

Seamd  BUI,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  1 7. 
Third  Bill,  xi.  1!2. 

til) 

Forms  of  Lists  and  Notices  applicnble  lo  Counties. 

Third  BiU,  See  Debates  referred  to  on  Clause  3S,  xi.  82. 

(I) 

Tkird  Bill,  See  Debates  referred  to  or>  Clause  44,  xi.  S2. 

CK.) 

Forms  of  Lists  and  Notices  applicable  to  the  City  of  London. 
Tkird  BUI,  See  DeUtes  referred  Iq  on  Clause  48,  jd,  8S. 

a-) 

Third  BUI,  x\.  Si. 
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GENERAL    INDEXES 

TO 

VOLUMES  IX,  X,  XI.  XII,  and  XIII  (THIRD  SERIES)  SESSION  1831-2, 

(  jTiftJ  Volume  ot  ilje  St^'on  ) 

HANSARD'S  PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 


(A.)— S  UBJECTS    OF     DEBATES, 


N"  I.  HOUSE  OF  LORDS.— N"  II.  HOUSE  of  COMMONS. 


N°I.    DEBATES— LORDS. 


I  DDRESSESin  answer  to  Ihe  King's  Speecli 


3  to,   !27. 


....  Outhepolicy  pursued  la«ards  Belgium, ix. 

634.— On  the  attack  at  Ascot  Heath,  xiii. 

900.     An»wer,  992 
Agitation,  causes  of,  in  Ireland,  i.  T31 
AgriculturalLabouterj(Bill),i.llS6.— xi.  136 
Amershatn,  xiii.  17S 
Aoaloniical  science,  petitions  concerning,  ii. 

13a,  1148.— X.  ! 
Anatomy,  Schools  of  (Bill),  xiii.  S22.     Petj. 

tions  concerning,  1085 
Arbiltalion  Bill,  ix.  972,  I22C 
Arundel,  Borough  of,  lii.  lOG 

Belgic  Negotiations,  ix.  131,  228,  5m,  831.— 

X.  11.— xi.  124,  302 
Boundaries  Bill,  xiii.  1290 

Canton,  British  Factory  at,  ix.  207 
Chanceilor,  Lord,  of  Ireland,  x.  1040.— xi.  94 
Cholera  Motlus,  Motion  for  papers,  x.  248- 

Measurei  of  precaution,  40G,  442 
Church  Properly  (Petitiooa),  xiii.  603 
Collietiei,  Dislurbaoces  in  the,  liii.  1 153 
CouQlies,  Division  of  (Bill),  xiii.  1390 

Death,  Sentence  of  (Bill),  xi.  1374.— xiii.  543. 

Punishment  of  (Bill),  983 
Dublin  Coal  Trade  (Bill),  xi.  478,  582 
Durham,  Uoireraily  of,  xll.  1309 

Educalion  (Ireland)  Mioiite rial  plan,  >.  a^l. 


— xi.  89,341,  1076.    Resolution  condemn' 
ing  ii.  583.— Petitions,  xii.  323,  496.— xiii. 

1,  278,342,  1182.  1271 
Eldon,  Earl  of,  x.  1268 
Elections,  Bribery  at  (Bill),  xiii,  402 
ElleDborough,  Lord,  plan  of  Reform,  xii.  1098 
Emigration,  ix.  1146 

Exchequer  Court  (Scotland),  xiii.  403, 545,762 
Explanalioti),  xi,  1. — In  relation  lo  the  change 

of  Ministry,  xii.  758,  905,  982,  993,  1043 


F.iclorie»,  Labour  of  Children  ii 

985.— xi,  109 
Fees  on  renewing  Commission 

249 
Finance  Accounts — year  I 

Appendix. 
Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  ii 

xiii.  1268 
French  Expedition  to  Italy,  i 


.  Petitions,  x. 

lions,  ix.  768.- X. 

'  Jen.  1832,  xiii. 

.  316.— Relations, 

T25.— xi.  112 


Gateshead,  xii.  1375 

Giove  Trade,  Petitions,   x.   14,   6W,- 

Molion  to  support  a  Committee,  3 
Graham.  Capinin,  xii.  499 
Gtavesend  Pier  (Bill),  xiii.  399, 1268 


Holland  and  Belgium,  ix.  2 
Hundred  Remedies  (BiU),  i 

India,  Affairs  of,   ix.  127.- 

Propetty.  585 
Ireland,  Stale  «r.  Motion,  x 


a,  586.— X.  II 

.297 

Laws  relating  ti 

i,  944,  11B9 


INDEX. 


Jamaica,  x.  724 

Juries  (Ireland)  Bill,  xi.  1248 


King,  the  attack  od,  at  Ascott,  xiii.  900,  992 

Lancashire,  proposal  to  gite  it  Six  MembefS| 
xii.  1375 

Language,  intemperate,  used  by  the  people, 

xiii.  795 
Law  Process,  x.  986.     ImproTements  in  the 

administration  of,  1158 


Magistracy,  Irish,  ix.  768,-p-k.  949 

Ministerial  arrangements,  xii.  993, 1043 

Ministers,  resignation  of,  xii.  758.  IU*ap« 
poiotment  of,  982 

Minist^,  a  new  one,  xii.  905 

Munster,  the  Earl  of,  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct, xiii.  180 

National  Schools  (London),  x.  579 
Navy  Cifil  I)epar|meqts,  xii.  1369 
Newcastle  meeting,  xiii.  98 
Newtownbarry,  affray  at,  xii.  499 
Norfolk  Assizes,  xiii.  610 
Nottinghamshire,  Magistrates  of,  xiii.  897 
Nozeed,  Zemindar  of,  xi.  117,  300,  480 

Parliamentary  Reform,  Petitions,  ix.  207,  829. 
—X.  68a— xi.  1092,  1245.— xii.  211,  669, 
760, 868.  Bill  for  England,  first  reading,  xi. 
858. — Second  Heading,  8p8,  1090.— xii.  1, 
122,213, 327.  Committee,  676,  762,  1098, 
1220,1375.— xiii.  19, 111,181.  Report,  286. 
Third  Reading,  349.  Bill  for  Scotland,  first 
reading,  1085 

Pedro,  Don,  ix.  316 

Peers,  creation  of,  xii.  1096,  1218 

Perth,  Language  held  at,  ix.  829^ 

Pluralities  Bill,  x.  1107.— xi.  301,  315,  787, 
931,1166 


Policai  Mvkip^,  if.  971 

Political  Unions,  is.  133,  834.— -ciii.  71 

Ponsonby,  Lord,  Condnct  of,  x.  1104 

Poor  Laws,  ix.  130, 1144. — k.  723 

Pprtugal,  Expedition  figMpat*  il^  316 

Postmaster  General,  salaiy  of,  xiii.  124 

Post  Office  Pickets,  x.  1157 

Privy  Seal,  Lord,  Salary  of,  xiiL  1241 

Prosecutions  (Ireland),  zi.  125 

Reciprocity  Treaties,  Is,  074,  UM 

Rtissian-DutcU  Loan,  ix.  1152^—^^' 
C9Q€«nUQgf  xiii.  1084 

Saint  MaweS|  influence  of  Peers  in  its  el 
xiii.  284 

Seats  in  Parliament,  Tacatioa  of  (Bill 
291,611,1086 

Slave  Trade,  ix.  587. — Convention  oono 

778 
Slavery,  Petitions,  xiii.  6,  285,  1180 
Solicitor  General  (Scotland),  xuL  1271 
Stockton-on-Tees,  xii.  1094 

Tithes  (England),  Petitions,  xi.  786.  (Ii 
Petitions,  ix.  131,  822.— x.  2,  674, 
xii,  1366.-*-xiii«  278,  f6S.— -Comaif 
inquire  into,  ix.  320,  073. — ^x.  401 
731,  1269,— xi.  ia5.-^»iU-  348,  1 
Arrears  of  (Bill),  xii.  631,  745,  1369 

Tonnage  duties  in  France,  xi.  470 

Tower  Hamlets,  xii.  1220 

West  India  Interest  (Coi|Mnitt#e)^  yii. 

xiu.  6 
Westmeath,  Magistrates  of,  xi.  1)03 

Yeomanry,  duty  of  to  obey  the  Hifi 
xiii.  279 


NMI.    DEBATES-COMMONS. 


Address  in  answertotlie  King's  Speech,  ix.  37. 
Answer  thereto,  134.  Report  thereupon, 
1O.0. — For  the  King  not  to  call  to  his  Coun- 
cils other  than  Reform  Ministers,  xii.  783. 
Answer  to,  1144. — On  the  attack  at  Ascott 
Heath,  xiii.  900,  1052 

Agricultural  Implements,  no  remedy  for  the 
destruction  of,  x.  465 

Alien  Act,  x.  764,  965 

Anatomy,  Schools  of.  Bill  to  regulate,  ix.  300, 
578,  702,  825.— X.  832.— xii.  309,  664,  894 
—Petitions,  ix.  780,  1185,  1276.— x.  377 

Applehy,  Case  of,  ix.  048.— x.  592 

Arms,  learning  the  use  of,  xi.  1094 


Army  Estimates,  x.  480. — xl.  1018,  1' 
£xtraordinaries,  x.  503. — (Floninf  i 
874 

Arundel,  case  of,  xiii.  381 

Assessed  Taxes,  intention  of  Miaittar 
cerning,  ix.  645.->x.  721 

Bank  Charter,  ix.  37. — Appointment 
Committee  to  inquire  into  it,  lii,  I85i 
Banking  system,  xiii.  380 

Barristers,  Payment  of,  x.  220.  Reepoiu 

of,  425. — xi.  84 

Beer,  Sale  of,  Act,  ix.  1233. — ^xii.  733. 
259 
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Belgium,  is.  1968,  tSM.-iriUi.  MT 

Belmore,  Earl  of,  xi.  829 
Benetit  Societies,  x.  1063 
Bird-cage  Walk  barraoks,  xiii.  184f 
Births,  Registnitien  of,  x.  686«—xiii.  088 
Boroughs,  officers  of,  xiii.  508 
Botany  Bay.  [lee  New  South  Wales.] 

Boundaries  Bill,  read  a  first  time,  x.  41 T.^- 
Committee,  xiii.  .512,  555.  Third  rsadiog, 
961.    PetitioDi  coQcerningy  981 

Bowring,  Dr.,  x.  479 

Boyd,  Mr.,  x.  635 

Brazilian  Claims,  ix.  1374.W-9.  &95,i«r>«ii.  5(1 

Bricks,  duty  on,  ix.  049 

Bristol,  Riots  at,  discussed  in  theMoti(U)  on  Ad- 
dress, ix.  37 
British  Museum,  x.  97^ 
Broadhurst,  Mr.,  and  others,  i^i.  044 

Buckingham  P«|ac#,  ix.  144t^74sQ46*-*'<«  069. 
-^i.  9S5 

Svdget,  queiitiong  CQnc^rnip|[,  Kiii,  U30 
Building,  Public,  Bill  to  consolidate  oii^^s  of, 

ix.  147 
Burkers,  i%,  154 

Business,  arrangement  of,  ix.  I96, 1^. — i,  383, 
1063.— xii.  84 

Call  of  the  House,  xiii.  11^0 

Capital  Punishments,  Bill  for  iboliibinfi  xi. 
948.— xiii.  195 

Catholic  Marriages,  xi.  1245.^xii.  1209 

Chancellor,  The  I^rd,  (Ireland)  x.  1206 

Chancery,  Costs  in,  ix.  251 .— ContemfH  of  the 
Court  of,  649. — Reform  in,  xiii.  466 

Chancery,  Court  of  (Ireland),  xiii,  468 
Chalmsfordi  lUpresentation  of,  x.  689 
Children,  Labour  of,  in  Factories,  Bill  to  regu- 
late, ix.  255,— Petition,  1092  [«<«  Factories] 

Chinese,  disputes  with  the,  xi.  413 

Cholera  Morbus,  motion  for  Papers,  ix.  308. 
— xi.  295,  1017. — Precautions  etc.,  x.  265, 
324,  337,  384,  402,  437,— xi,  88,    CaM  of, 

470.  Questions,  532, 689.  (Scotland),  1115 
Chri»tmai^  Adjournment  for,  ix.  330 
Civil  Government,  ohargt*  of|  xiii*  384 
Civil  List,  X.  509 
Coast  Guard,  xi.  330 
Coleraine,  Borough  of,  ix.  705 
Colonial  Appointments,  %.  aO.^PoUoy,  vili* 

387 
Combinations,  illegal  (Ireland),  «i«  840 

Commercial  Treaties,  ix.   OOr.-^^Polioy,  iM 

1277 
Commissions,  Special,  iSt  1049 
Commons,  House  of,  Improvement  in,  I.  383 
Communication  with  Ireland,  xi.  1277 
ConflKtncts,  xiii.  909 


I.. 


Cork,  OoipoffittoB  ol^  lii.  1401 
Com  Law|»  lUi.  800 
Cornwall,  DuohjF  of,  xiii,  &S4 

Coroners  (Bill)  %.  416.<-*xiL  744^iiii,  001^ 

921 

Corporation  lUform  (Iretaad)  is*  1 3|2 

CounUet,  division  of,  i.  41? .^^ii.  618,  455» 
901  ^ 

Counting  out  the  House,  xiii.  949 

Conrts  Martial,  x.  421 

Crown  Lands  (Colonies),  xiii.  800 

Curtin,  Mr.,  Case  of,  xii.  ^45 

Custom  House  Officers  (Ireland)  x.  S4 

Customs'  Duties  Acts  (Bill),  xiii.  754 

Czapski,  Count,  x.  764,  96$ 

Dartmouth,  x.  693 

Deccan  Prize  Money,  ix.  1  jS5 

Pistres9,  Public,  ix.  154 

Dorsetshire  Election,  ix.  560.— xii.  1018 

Dower  (Bill),  xiii,  ^^l 

Drainage,  General,  ix.  1184 

Drama,  state  of,  CommittM  to  in<|uir8  intlb 

xiii,  239 
Dropped  Orders,  xi.  128. — ^xii.  84 

Drummopd,  lieutenant,  calculation^^  x«  ^80 

Dublin — ^Turnpike  Road9, 1^.382  .•—StGepr|[a*a 
Church,  415. — Corporation  of,  xiii.  204 

Durham  Gaol,  xii.  303.— University  (Bin)^xiil. 
1053 

Bast«Iiidia  AAdm,  Gommitica,  ix«  1080 

East  Indies,  Princes  of,  xiii.  715 

Edinburgh,  meeting  at,  xiii.  t07w«—Polloe  MU 

for,  380 

Education  (Ireland)  Miniatarial  ^itim  o&  nu 
893tr-<Patitians  on,x,859,lQi||7,ltll|110a. 
^xi.aaO,  402,  1013,  1181.^^11  80,464, 
637,  083,  736,  1136.ri.')Kiii,  JM,  404, 848, 
899 

Elections,  bribery  at  (Bill),  xiii,  714 

Emigration,  xi.  205 

Estimates,  why  not  laid  on  the  TaMe,  ix.  lOOf  • 
Navy,  X.  978.  Armyj  460.  Civil  Conlin* 
gencies,  297 

Evening  Ifail,  Newspaper,  xiii.  117, 198, 880, 

310 

Exchequer,  Court  of,  Scotland,  Bill  to  regulate 

it,  ix.  297,  1194«^xii.  9Ql.«^ii.  810 
Exporta,  rttnms,  ixt  779 

FactQriM,lAbonr  of  C)iildriiiin^«-^ttlliona,|«. 

1092.— X.  20,  too,  100,  589»  094»  1880.— 
xi.  804.^xiii.  600,  1064,— Bill  to  re|ttlata^ 
ix.  265«-«-xi,  340 

Fast,  motion  for  a  Geooral,  ix.  895 
Fees,  on  renewing  Commissions  (Ireland)^  ix. 
557.— X.  88, 18 


Orders  io  CoDDcil,  ziii.  38T 

Ordnance  Estimates,  x,  669.— xiii,  1247 

Palaces,  xii.  466 
Papen,  stained.  Duty  on,  x.  101 
Partiamentary  Reform,  ii.  328,  708.  Petitions 
concerning,  97,  214,  316. — lii.  781,  876, 
1032,  1274,  1403.— liii.  293,  2!)7.-^ues- 
lions  concerning,  ii.  36,  257, 1 197.  Erpla- 
nations,  214, 1090.  Returns,  364.  Bill  for 
England,  lirst  stage,  156.  Second  reading, 
343,  429.  Committee,  651,  720,  BIO,  9B0, 
1100,1203,  1234.-1.45,75,217,232,  393, 
425,  536,  592,  693,  908, 1069, 1117, 1263.— 
xi.  43,  R4.  Report,  84,  207.  Third  read- 
ing, 414,  493,  650.  Final  stage,  849.— 
Relumed  from  the  Lords,  xiii.  397,  407. 
Copy  of  the  Bill  and  Schedules,  Appendix. — 
Progress  of,  i\.  ]]97.  Bill  for  IreUnd,  firsl 
stage,  595. —Second  reading,  xiii.  119 
Committee,  562,  769,  1010,  1167,  1257.— 
Petitions,  xii.  1398.— xiii.  463,  562,  763, 
10S4. — Bill  for  Scotland,  first  atige,  it.  632. 
—Second  reading,  xii.  1174.— Committee, 
xiii.  321,  390,  462,  476,  741.  Report,  982. 
Third  reading,  1057. — Petitions,  ix.  1232 

Party  Processions  (Ireland),  Bill,  liii.  717, 830, 
1023,1162 

Peers,  creation  of,  xii.  1274 

Penitentiary,  xii.  466 

Pensions  (Soldiers'),  ComniuUt  ion  of,  xi,  1 188, 
1231 

Perceval,  Mr.,  Breach  of  Privilege  in  his  case, 
ix.  1030 

Petersficld,  x.  592 

Petitions,  Presentation  of,  x.  383. — Committee 
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From  the  earliest  Periq^  of  Ptrliameats,  in  36  Volumes^ 
6  William  I.  1072,  to  43  George  III.  1803. 

Of  The  Parliamehtart  Histoet  it  is  bot  too  mach  to  say, 
that  it  has  completely  superseded  all  former  Collections.  In  the  pre&ce 
to  the  recently-published  posthumous  work  of  the  eminent  modern  Historian, 
Archdeacon  Coxe— ('  Memoirs  of  the  Pelham  Administration/) — there  is 
the  following  valuable  tribute  to  its  merits.  Speaking  of  the  Parliamentary 
Journal  of  the  hon.  Philip  Yorke,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwieke, 
Mr.  Coxe  says,  *<  This  curious  narrative^  containing  a  fiiithAil  account  of 
*'  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lower  House,  recorded  under  the  impression  of  the 
**  moment,  and  accompanied  with  occasional  views  of  the  political  history 
''  and  character  of  the  times,  has  been  printed  by  Mr.  Hansard^  in  his 
"  collection  of  Parliamentary  Debates  (Works).  I  have  closely  examined 
'^  and  compared  the  reports  of  the  speeches  given  in  the  Gentleman's  and 
''  the  London  Magazines :  but,  in  tracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Lq^iila- 
**  turCy  I  have  derived  the  greatest  assistance  from  '  The  Parliamentary 
"  History  ;'  which  forms  an  invaluable  and  indispemabte  appendage  to 
"  our  national  annals,  and  contains  a  vast  mass  of  curious  information. 


Another  Work^  equally  connected  with  the  History  of  our  Country ,  it 
brought  up  to  the  last  Case  of  public  importance. 

A  Complete  Collection  op  STATE  TRIALS  and  Proceedfaigs 
for  High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  Year  1783,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations:  compiled  by 
T.  6.  Howell,  Esq.  F.  R.S.  F*S.A.  and  continued  from  the  Year  1783 
to  the  present  Time,  by  Thomas  Jones  Howell,  Esq.,  his  son. 

With  an  INDEX  Volume,  by  D»  Jardih e,  Esq. 

The  whole  complete  in  Thirty -four  Volumes,  at  £1.  lis.  6cf.  per  VoUume^ 
taken  singly :  but  if  in  the  complete  Set,  a  discount  udU  te  attaumd  %^Mm 
this  Work,  as  upon  the  preceding,  of  25  per  cent. 
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Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  consists  of  three  Series  : 
ihejirst;  in  Forty-one  Volumes,  commencing  with  the  year  1803,  and  ending 
at  the  period  of  the  Death  of  George  the  Third :  the  second,  commencing  with 
the  Accession  of  his  late  Majesty,  George  the  Fourth,  the  completion  of 
whose  reign  (adding  the  prorogation  by  his  successor)  concludes  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Volume  of  that  Series. — And  the  Third  Series,  now  in  progress,  com- 
mencing with  the  present  Reign  of  William  IV. 

To  the  fidelity  and  strict  impartiality  with  which  it  has  been  conducted, 
testimony  of  the  most  flattering  description  has  been  borne  by  nearly 
every  one  of  our  great  Public  Men,  and  by  our  most  distinguished  Literary 
Journals.  In  the  thirty-eighth  number  of  the  Qfuirterly  Review  will  be 
found  an  elaborate  article,  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Can^^ing,  on  Mr. 
Brougham's  Education  Committee  and  the  Reform  of  Charity  Abuses. 
Having,  in  the  course  of  it,  occasion  to  refer  to  the  Debates  in  Parliament 
on  the  renewal  of  the  War  in  1815,  and  to  those  on  the  State  of  the  Country 
in  1816  and  1817,  that  talented  individual  took  occasion  to  pronounce 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates  to  be  "  a  Record,  which^  for 
fidelity,  fulness,  and  despatch,  has  certainly  never  been  eqnalted.** 

Neither  has  the  Edinburgh  Review  withheld  its  meed  of  approbation. 
"  We  cannot,"  it  says,  speaking  of  this  Work,  and  of  its  companion.  The 
Parliamentary  History  of  England; — "we  cannot  quote  this  careful 
and  judicious  Collection  without  bearing  testimony  to  its  singular  merits. 
It  deserves,  as  well  as  the  New  Edition  of  the  State  Trials,  undertaken 
by  the  same  Proprietors,  to  be  numbered  among  the  most  nseful  and  best 
conducted  Works  of  late  years.  Both  are  indispensable  parts  of  all  Collec- 
tions of  English  History,**  This  latter  panegyric  came,  like  the  former, 
from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  a  Work  which  has  been  thus  commended, 
and  which,  in  consequence,  has  found  its  way  into  most  of  the  great 
public  and  private  Libraries,  not  only  of  the  United  Empire,  but  of  Europe 
and  America,  will  continue  to  be  conducted  with  that  fidelity  and  perse- 
verance which  a  reception  so  flattering  is  calculated  to  produce.  As  a  book  of 
Parliamentary-historical  Reference  it  will  continue  to  be,  ' indispensable* 

In  addition  to  the  Debates  of  both  Houses,  the  Work  contains  an  in- 
valuable collection  of  Parliamentary  Papers,  consisting  of  many  hundred 
Reports,  Estimates,  Returns,  Protests,  Petitions,  Treaties,  Conventions,  Lifts 
of  Divisions,  &c.  &c. ;  together  with  a  regular  Series*  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  of  Accounts  relative  to  the  Finances,  Trade,  and  Navigation  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  These  documents  are  exact  copies  of  those  laid  before 
Parliament :  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  no  other  publication,  and  will  be 
found  eminently  convenient  and  useful  to  the  Reader !  to  whom,  indeed,  if 
his  attention  be  at  all  given  to  subjects  of  Political  Economy,  they  are  essen- 
tially necessary.  By  aid  of  the  General  Index,  now  published,  instant 
reference  may  be  had  to  any  subject  required. 

Finding  that  others  have  taken  some  merit  to  themselves  by  the 
adoption  of  an  original  feature  of  this  Work,  the  Proprietor  has  been  induced  to 
resume  it ;  and  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  the  minor  proceedings  of  each 
day,  under  the  head  of  '  minutes/  wherever  they  can  be  of  uMi  either  as 
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points  of  immediate  information  to  the  parties  interested,  or  of  future  refer- 
ence. 

The  Paper  and  the  Printing,  in  consequence  of  the  recently-invented 
machinery  in  their  respective  departments,  will  be  found  to  have  been  much 
improved ;  and  no  expense  or  labour  will  be  spared  to  render  the  Work 
deserving  of  that  increasing  patronage  which,  year  after  year,  it  has  enjoyed. 

Each  Volume  usually  consists  of  about  forty-five  sheets  royal  octavo, 
large  page  of  double  column,  in  type  similar  to  that  of  this  Advertisement. 
To  the  Volumes  are  prefixed,  in  order  of  date,  a  copious  Table  of  Contents 
containing  the  Subjects  debated  upon  in  both  Houses;  and  each  Volume 
concludes  with  Indexes  of  the  Subjects  of  Debate,  and  of  each  Member  who 
has  spoken  in  Debate. — An  official  Roll  of  the  House  of  Peers ;  an  Alpha- 
betical List  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  distinguishing  the 
place  which  each  represented  in  that  Parliament ;  and  an  Alphabetical  List 
of  all  places  represented,  with  the  names  of  the  Representatives ; — such  Lists 
will  be  continued  for  every  future  Parliament. 

The  Volumes  have  been  formerly  published  at  £1.  lis.  6cf.  boards;  or 
£1.  155.  half  bound,  russia,  fully  lettered ;  the  price  (from  Volume  22,)  is 
reduced  to  £1.  lOs.  boards,  £1.  13s.  half  bound.  The  Sessions  have  varied 
in  quantity,  sometimes  two,  three,  or  more  Volumes.  For  the  Session  1830, 
from  the  extraordinary  length  and  importance  of  the  Debates,  a  fourth 
Volume  was  unavoidable  :  in  1831,  to  comprise  the  remainder  of  the  Session 
in  the  third  Volume,  lo  avoid  a  fourth,  an  additional  Part  at  lOf.  was 
added,  making  that  Volume  2Z.  The  eighth  Volume  was  a  Part  short,  or 
IZ.  4s.  The  present  Session,  from  the  vast  discussion  on  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
unavoidably  extended  to  six  Vt>lu«ies.  The  work  is,  for  convenience  of  early 
reference,  published  in  Parts  (five  being  calculated  to  make  a  Volume),  at  ^. 
each. 

A  very  small  number  of  perfect  Sets,  viz.  from  the  year  1803 
to  the  Death  of  George  IIL,  Forty-one  Volumes ;  and  (Second  Series) 
commencing  with  the  Accession  of  his  late  Majesty  George  the  IVth,  and 
continued  to  the  close  of  his  reig^ii,  1830,  in  Twenty-five  Volumes,  re- 
main on  hand  :  notwithstanding  which,  as  the  purchaser  of  so  large  a  Work 
must  necessarily  be  at  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  expense,  the  Proprietor  is 
willing  to  dispose  of  a  certain  number^  in  complete  Sets  of  Sixty-iiz 
Volumes,  at  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  from  the  publishing  prices. 

HANSARD^S 
ANALYTICAL  PARLIAMENTARY  DIGEST; 

on,   INDEX    OF   READY    REFERENCE 

To  the  recorded  Debates  and  Proceedings  in  both  Houses,  from  the  earliest 
Period  to  the  present  Time :  beinjir  an  Index— T.  to  The  Parliamentary  History 
of  England  (36  vols.),  from  the  earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1S03. — ^II.  to  The 
Parliamentary  Debates  {66  vols.),  from  the  Year  1803  to  1830.  In  two  Partt. 
The  First  Division  of  the  Second  Volume  (for  the  Debates  Sixty-six  Volumes) 
is  published,  price  21,  2s.  The  Second  Division  is  in  a  forward  state.  The  first 
part,  for  the  Parliambntart  History  1066  tu  1803,  will  follow  as  speedily  as  a 
work  of  such  labour  will  permit. 


Such  Members  of  Parliament  as  may  be  pleased  to  communicate  on  the 
subject  of  the  Works,  are  requested  to  forward  their  favours  to  Mr. 
Bioo,  Office  for  Hansard's  Parliamkntary  Debates,  Parlia^ 
ment'Street,  Westminster,  or  to  Mr.  Han»arD|  at  Tas  Pas88| 
Pat9mo$tir  Row. 
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